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CoMPAkATtVBtY  little  can  be  learned 
of  the  ordinary  life  of  a  people  from 
their  legendary  and  poetic  remains 
read  even  as  a  gloss  upon  their  his- 
tory.   Taking  Seating  as  our  guide 
to  the  romantic  annals  of  the  Irish 
Gael,  and  the  Ossianie  and  other  legen- 
dary remains  as  to  their  manners,  and 
customs,  and  character^  we  should 
be  tempted  to  say  that  the  ancient 
jurisprudence  of  Ireland  must  have 
consisted  of  very  few  and  simple  rules, 
and  that  these  were  executed  bv  the 
armed  retainers  of  the  kings  or  chiefs. 
With,  these  guides  we  should  arrive 
at  the  foUowmg  simple  system  of  po- 
litical and  legal  economy.   The  Ard- 
Righ  (High  King)  had  Meath,  or  a 
portion  taien  from  each  of  the  four 
provinces,  for  his  private  property, 
and  eked  out  his  income  by  tributes 
received  from  the  four  provincial 
IdngB.    He  had  but  a  small  standing 
army,  and  if  any  of  his  four  crowned 
vassals  proved  contumacious,  he  called 
on  one  or  more  of  the  others  to  help 
in  bringing  the  stubborn  chief  to  a 
sense  of  his  duty.    These  campaigns 
were  generally  short    If  the  mon- 
arch was  defeated^  he  generaUv  lost 
Kfe  and  crown  togettter— and  all  was 
^ddedin  one  hand-to-hand  fight. 
¥he  supreme  kbg.at  Tara  wa^i, 
through  his  brehon&  settle  disputes 
between  hii^  Meath  mrmers  a,nd  gra- 
.  riers,  and  receive  the  tribute  col- 
M^cted  at  the  great  fairs  ^eld  in  his 
ApW|iU}rritoTy ;  put  he  never  interfered 
^^  tlte  t>rivste  provincial  concerns, 

A  YOU  IJLyiI.wKO.  CCCZCYU. 


The  King  of  Leinster  kept  matters 
quiet  if  he  could  among  his  own 
chieftains,  and  if  one  of  them  acted 
unjustly  toward  his  bordering  neigh- 
bour, and  would  not  make  condign 
satisfaction,  his  dun  (palatial  fortress) 
was  beset  by  his  insulted  king,  as- 
sisted by  the  wronged  chief,  and  as 
many  others  as  could  be  induced  to 
afiTord  a  few  days  campaigning.  The 
provincial  king  had  his  own  district 
of  arable  and  grazing  land  like^the 
Ard-Righ,  and  nis  chiefs  yearly  con- 
tributed certain  offerings  m  the  guise 
of  rich  cloakflL  oflfensive  arms,  coats 
of  mail,.and  nelmets— the  only  de- 
fensive arms  in  use,  cattle,  and  male 
and  female  slaves. ' 

He  settled  all  civil  matters  between 
his  farmeiB  and  graziers  through  the 
medium  of  a  lawyer,  who  also  acted 
as  judge.  Each  chief  superintended 
the  internal  concerns  of  his  estate  or 
chieftaincy  in  the  same  way.  Such 
is  the  vague  outline  derivable  from 
the  sources  we  have  described. 

There  is  some  general  correctness 
in  this  sketch,  but  there  must  be 
taken  along  with  it  a  complex  net- 
work of  laws  by  which  social  order 
was  maintained  as  effectually  as  the 
inc^indve  character  of  chiefs  and 
Ungil  would  suffer.  The  king  had 
his  chief  brehon  (judge),  assisted 
by  poets  (jUeadhs)  ana  lawyers 
{ollamhs\  l^ho  settled  all  matters 
within  the  central  province,  and  de- 
cided on  the  mutua}  obligations  of 
the  four  profincialkinga  toward^eaoh 
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other,  as  also  on  their  respective  ob- 
ligations to  the  Ard-Rign.  Every 
king  had  his  chief  brehon  and  assis- 
tants, similar  to  those  of  the  Court 
at  Tara,  and  these  regulated  the 
general  affairs  of  the  province,  de- 
ciding matters  of  dispute  between 
the  chiefs,  or  between  a  chief  and 
the  farmers  or  giariers  of  a  neigh- 
bouring chief.  jBvery  chiefs  rath 
had  one  lawyer  at  least  to  settle 
matters  between  the  dependants  or 
the  duine  uasaU  (gentlemen)  of  the 
family. 

Any  near  relative  of  the  chief  was 
eligible  for  succession,  on  the  death  of 
the  living  ruler.  If  there  waa  a  son 
in  the  case,  of  full  a^e  and  approved 
wisdom  and  valour,  he  was  generally 
selected.  The  chiefs  brother  would 
have  the  next  claim,  and  after  him 
the  most  capable  relative  in  war  and 
coundL  The  election  being  made 
during  the  life  of  the  chieftain,  the 
change  at  his  death  was  generally 
unattend^  with  any  disturbance. 
There  was,  indeed,  some  trouble  in 
adjusting  the  property,  and  making 
a  new  division  of  the  lands  when  a 
mere  relative  assumed  the  toparchy, 
but  the  brehon  and  his  brothers 
were  at  hand,  with  a  full  command 
of  precedents  to  make  an  equitable 
division. 

Now,  these  brehons,  from  the 
highest  at  Tara  to  the  simple  adviser 
of  a  chief,  devoted  their  whole  lives 
to  the  study  of  the  law.  When  the 
sons  of  Muidh  gained  possession  of 
the  country,  Amergin,  tne  poet  and 
lawyer,  issued  the  general  body  of 
these  political  and  social  regulations 
in  verse ;  having,  probably,  himself 
received  the  principles  of  the  code  in 
the  same  shape.  These  verse  sum- 
maries of  the  laws  were  received 
with  the  greatest  respect ;  and  suc- 
ceeding lawyers  made  it  their  busi- 
ness to  commit  them  to  memory,  or 
to  such  writing  as  they  possessed. 
There  was  no  such  system  extant  as 
that  of  yearly  meetings  for  the  abro- 
gation of  obsolete  laws  or  the  enact- 
ing of  new  ones.  Nearly  the  same 
prmciples  of  government  and  the 
same  frame-work  of  society  lasted 
for  probably  twelve  hundred  years. 
The  Kings  and  brehons  met,  indeed, 
once  in  three  years,  but  not  to  tam- 
per with  the  body  of  the  common 
law,  and  the  brehons  continued  to 
repeat  the  old  formulas,  and  to  cite 


precedents  ;  and  as  the  regulations 
observed  in  the  different  provinces 
had  a  common  origin,  all  were  per- 
vaded bv  one  general  spirit,  sligntly 
modified  by  local  circumstances. 
Those  of  the  body  acting  as  judges 
received  the  eleventh  piart  of  the 
property  in  litigation,  as  fee. 

Superficial  or  prejudiced  readers  of 
ancient  Irish  history  judge  from  the 
many  battles  that  were  K>ught,  and 
the  general  rule  of  so  many  succeed- 
ing to  the  kings  whom  their  own 
hands  had  slain,  that  there  was  no 
such  thing  as  a  settled  state  of  peace- 
ful society.  However,  by  dividing  the 
number  of  years  over  which  these 
violences  are  spread,  by  the  number 
of  battles  recorded  in  them,  they  will 
fiind  many  years'  quiet  for  every  few 
days'  trouble.  The  greater  number 
of  the  conflicts  were  between  one  or 
other  of  the  provincial  kings  and  the 
Ard-Righ  for  the  sovereignty  of  the 
island,  and  the  warfare  was  ended  by 
one  decisive  battle.  All  the  forces 
that  could  be  collected  by  the  two 
adverse  kings  stood  then  and  there 
in  face  of  each  other,  and  whichever 
saw  the  day  decided— by  going  against 
him,  rather  than  live  captive  or  vas- 
sal to  his  opponent,  rushed  into  the 
thick  of  his  foemen,  and  sold  his  life 
as  dearly  as  he  could.  No  more  blood 
was  shed ;  the  victor  resumed  or  as- 
sumed the  sceptre  at  Tara,  and  peace 
prevailed  till  some  other  an>irant  took 
it  into  his  head  to  strike  a  bold  stroke 
for  supreme  mastery. 

Meanwhile  there  was  no  change  in 
the  policy  or  jurisprudence  of  the 
country.  The  brehons  preserved  the 
body  of  the  laws  as  they  had  received 
them,  at  first  in  a  poetic  shape,  and 
later,  in  a  mixed  vehicle  of  prose  and 
poetry,  even  as  the  Ossianic  legends 
of  latter  times,  which,  passingthrough 
the  minds  of  aegenerate  story-tellers, 
lost  their  poetic  form,  with  the  ex- 
ceptions of  some  quatrains  here  and 
there,  which,  from  some  peculiar  ex- 
cellence, faatened  themselves  strongly 
on  the  memory. 

The  body  of  ancient  laws,  slightly 
modified  and  abridged  in  the  fifth  cen- 
tury of  our  era,  ana  remaining  in  full 
force  in  parts  of  Ireland  till  the  dose 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  con- 
structed with  the  utmost  care,  and 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  a  people 
bifihly  dvilized,  and  apparently  sat- 
isfied with  their  rulers  and  with  the 
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r^galAtions  of  their  Bocial  state.  Un- 
w  the  grasiere  and  fanners  we  find 
the  daiBB  of  free  labourers,  and  also  of 
those  of  conquered  lands,  who  in  that 
case  became  serfs.  The  laws  took  cog- 
nisanoe  of  the  relations  of  all  these 
ranks — chiefs,  gentlemen  of  the  chiefs' 
families,  renters  of  lands,  peasants, 
ind  seifs — and  made  such  distinc- 
tions in  the  circumstances  of  eveiy 
injuiy  or  offence,  that  an  indifferent 
examiner  of  the  code  would  sa^r  it 
was  better  adapted  to  the  require- 
ments of  a  highly  civilized  people, 
thickly  scattered  over  the  country, 
ratiier  captious,  and  vigilant  against 
trespass  or  imposition,  than  of  a  war- 
like people,  all  of  whom  that  did  not 
profess  arms  tilled  the  ground,  fed 
nerds  and  flocks,  worked  in  metals, 
and  wove  fabrics. 

Great  care  was  taken  to  preserve 
the  distinction  of  the  different  grades. 
The  laws  even  condescended  to  set 
out  what  should  compose  the  furni- 
ture of  a  chieftainess  s  work-box  in 
the  way  of  silk  threads,  bodkins, 
needles,  &c,  and  to  prescribe  the 
fewer  and  less  costly  articles  per- 
mitted to  the  farmer*s  or  grazier's 
wife.  Above  all  it  was  careful  to 
mark  every  individual's  "  honour 
price,"  that  is,  the  value  of  his  ran- 
som if  taken  prisoner,  or  of  the  "eric," 
or  compensation,  which  his  slayer 
should  pay  his  family— unless  his 
death  occurred  in  open  warfare.  The 
laws  were  even  so  bold  as  to  indicate 
the  crimes  or  defects  which  would 
incapacitate  a  king  from  reigning,  or 
(when  Christiani^  was  establiwed) 
what  should  degrade  a  bishop. 

The  modification  in  the  statutes 
effected  at  the  advent  of  Christianity 
was  thus  brought  about,  and  is  here 
gi?en  from  the  introduction  to  the 
great  body  of  the  laws  which  then 
christianized,  as  it  were,  continued  in 
fall  force  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
not  under  the  control  of  Danes  or 
Normans  for  twdve  hundred  years. 
This  we  are  enabled  to  do  by  the 


publication,  Irish  and  English,  of  the 
nrst  volume  of  the  complete  issue  of 
the  Ancient  Gaelic  Code.'* 

"  The  SenchoB  waB  composed  in  the  time 
of  Laeghaire  (pr.  Laer^)  son  of  Kiall,  King 
of  Erin ;  and  Theodosins  was  monarch  of 
the  world  at  that  time.  .  .  The  cause 
of  the  Senchus  having  been  composed  was 
this.  Patrick  came  to  Ireland  to  baptise, 
and  to  disseminate  religion  among  the  Gaeid- 
hil,  ie.,  in  the  ninth  year  of  Theodosius,  and 
in  the  fourth  year  of  the  rdgn  of  Laeghaire, 
son  of  Niall,  King  of  Erin. 

**  Laeghaire  ordered  his  people  to  kill  a 
man  of  Patrick*8  people,  and  a^^ed  to  give 
his  own  award  to  the  person  who  should 
kill  the  fiKm,  that  he  might  discover 
whether  he  (Patrick)  would  grant  forgive- 
ness for  it.i  And  Nuada  Derg,  brother  of 
Laeghaire,  then  in  captivity  in  the  hands  of 
Laeghaire,  said  that  if  he  were  released,  and 
got  other  rewards  he  would  kill  one  of 
Patrick's  people.  .  .  He  was  released 
from  captivity,  and  he  took  his  lance  at 
once  and  went  towards  the  clerics,  and 
hurled  the  lance  at  them,  and  slew  Odhran, 
Patrick's  charioteer. 

"The  Lord  ordered  Patrick  to  obtain 
judgment  for  his  servant  who  had  been 
killed,  and  told  him  that  he  should  get  his 
choice  of  the  Brehons  of  £rin  (forjudge,  to 
wit).  And  the  choice  he  made  was  to  go 
according  to  the  judgment  of  the  royal  poet 
of  the  isUnd  of  Erin,  viz.,  Dubhthach  Mac 
tJa  Lugair,  who  was  a  vessel  full  of  the  grace 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.  .  .  And  this  thing  was 
grievous  to  Dubhthach,  and  he  said,  *  It  is 
severe  in  thee,  O  cleric,  to  say  this  to  me. 
It  is  irksome  to  me  to  be  in  this  cause  be- 
tween God  and  man.  .  .  U  I  say  that 
eric  tine  is  to  be  paid,  and  that  it  is  to  be 
avenged,  it  will  not  be  good,  for  what  thou 
hast  brought  with  thee  into  Erin  is  the 
judgment  of  the  Gospel,  i.e.,  perfect  for- 
giveness of  every  evil  by  each  neighbour  to 
the  other.  What  was  in  Erin  b^ore  thee 
was  the  judgment  of  the  law,  t.e.,  retalia- 
tion :  a  foot  for  a  foot,  an  eye  for  an  eye, 
and  life  for  life.*  *Well  then,'  said 
Patrick,  *  what  €k>d  will  give  for  utterance, 
say  it.' " 

Patrick  praying  for  Dubhthach, 
and  blessmg  his  mouth,  he  uttered  a 
long   poetical   discourse    in   which 
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t  Laer^  was  not  well  affected  to  the  new  religion,  and  as  he  supposed  that  the  saint 
vouM  natnrsUy  seek  justice  on  the  murderer,  he  hoped  thna  to  afl^  a  brand  of  severity 
to  bis  chaimcter,  and  render  his  preaching  of  no  effect. 
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occurs  the  Bqidyaldiit  of  the  motto  to 
the  EdinfyjLTgh  Review. 

"Index   damnAtar   com   nooeiu  absol 
vitur." 

The  literal  translation  of  the  Irish 


"  He  who  lets  a  criminal  escape  is  himself 
a  culprit" 

He  decreed  that  Nuadh  should  be 
put  to  death,  prophecying  at  the  same 
time  that  he  would  die  m  a  spirit  of 
true  repentance,  and  should  obtain 
salvation.  A  conference  was  then 
held,  and  Laeghaire  said — 

"  *  It  is  necessary  for  you,  O  men  of  Erin, 
that  every  other  law  should  be  settled  as 
well  as  this.'  *  It  is  better  to  do  so,*  said 
Patrick.  It  was  then  that  all  the  profes- 
sors of  the  sciences  in  Erin  were  assembled, 
and  each  of  them  exhibited  his  art  before 
Patrick  in  the  presence  of  every  chief  in 
Erin. 

**  It  was  then  that  Dubhthach  was  ordered 
to  exhibit  the  judgments,  and  aU  the  poetr7 
of  Erin,  and  every  law  which  prevailed 
among  the  men  of  Erin  through  the  law  of 
nature,  and  the  law  of  the  Seers,  and  of 
the  poets.  ...  It  was  the  Holy  Spirit 
that  spoke  through  the  mouths  of  the  just 
men,  who  were  formerly  in  the  island  of 
Erin.  .  .  .for  the  law  of  nature  had 
prevailed  where  the  written  law  did  not 
reach.    .    .    . 

"  What  did  not  clash  with  the  Word  of 
God  in  the  Written  Law,  and  in  the  New 
Testament,  and  with  the  consciences  of  the 
believers,  was  confirmed  in  the  laws  of  the 
Brehons  by  Patrick,  and  by  the  ecclesias- 
Ucs,  and  by  the  chieftains  of  Erin.  .  . 
And  this  is  the  Senchus  Mor. 

**  Nine  persons  were  appointed  to  arrange 
this  book,  viz.,  Patrick,  and  Benin,  and 
Caimech,  three  bishops;  Laeghaire,  and 
Core,  and  Daire,  three  kings;  Bossa,  t.e., 
MacTrechim,  and  Dttbhtha(m,  i.e.,  a  doctor 
of  the  Berla  Feme,*  and  Fergus,  ie.,  a 
poet 

"  Wopir  (Nofis)  therefore  is  the  name  of 
this  book  which  they  arranged,  ue.^  *the 
knowledge  of  nine  persons,'  and  we  have 
the  proof  of  this  above. 

**  This  is  the  Cain  PtUrtUCi^  and  no  hu- 
man Brehon  of  the  Gael  is  able  to  abro- 
gate any  thing  that  is  found  in  the  Senchus 
Mor." 

It  will  be  recollected  that  the  above 
quotations  are  from  the  introduction 


to  the  body  of  laws.  This  introduc- 
tion is  not  so  old  (though  very  ancient) 
as  the  compilation  itself^  but  is  more 
interesting  to  the  general  reader,  as 
it  is  intelligible,  which  is  more  than 
can  be  said  of  some  pori^ions  of  the 
"Law of  Distress"  for  debt  or  damage, 
the  chief  subject  of  the  volume. 

The  author  of  this  part  of  the 
work,  tells  us  that  before  the  coming 
of  Patrick,  only  three  classes  of  per- 
sons were  allowed  to  speak  in  public 
in  Erin,  viz.,  a  chronicler  to  relate 
events  and  tell  stories,  a  poet  to  eulo- 
gize and  satirize,  and  a  Brehon  to 
pass  sentence  from  the  precedents 
and  commentaries.  From  the  time 
of  Amergin  mentioned  above,  the 
poets  were  the  deciders  of  cases  till 
a  certain  contention  arose  at  Ema- 
nia^J  between  Feirchertne  and 
Neidhe  for  the  sage's  gown  of 
Neidhe's  father,  whose  office  had  be- 
come vacant  by  his  death.  So  trans- 
cendental was  the  language  used  on 
that  occasion  by  the  poetic  arbiters 
that  the  chieftains  were  not  certain 
what  award  they  had  made. 

"  *  These  men,'  said  the  chieftains,  *  have 
their  judgments  and  their  knowledge  to 
themselves.  We  do  not  in  the  first  place 
understand  what  they  say.*  *It  is  evi- 
dently the  case,*  said  Conchobar  (King 
Connor).  *  AU  shall  partake  in  it  from  this 
day  forth,  but  the  part  of  it  which  is  fit  for 
these  poets  shaU  not  be  taken  from  them ; 
each  shall  have  his  share  of  it.*** 

Besides  reducing  the  poets*  privi- 
leges within  proper  limits.  King  Con- 
nor's parliament  (s^y  in  the  first  years 
of  the  Christian  ehi)  settled  on  the 
just  number  of  breathings  (about 
eighteen  to  the  minute)  that  should 
be  allowed  to  each  pleader  at  a  time. 
The  ancients  were  not  without  some 
mother  wit  of  their  own. 

As  there  was  no  absolute  necessity 
for  paid  advocates,  and  as  there  seems 
to  have  been  no  appeal  from  the  Bre- 
hon's  decision,  bribery  to  the  judge 
might  have  been  more  than  a  suspi- 
cion in  some  cases.  However,  those 
Brehons,  not  naturally  upright,  were 
kept  in  wholesome  awe  of  aoing  in- 
justice by  a  few  traditional  examples 


♦  The  most  ancient  form  of  Irish, 
f  Patrick's  Law. 

X  The  fortress  of  the  King  of  Ulster, 
built  in  its  neighbourhood. 


Some  traces  of  it  are  still  vi;dble.    Armagh  was 
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of  thdr  predeoessors  being  condignly 
panished  for  eelling  justice. 

Sen  Mac  Aige  was  aflSicted  with 
Uotches  on  his  cheeks  when  he  be- 
trayed his  trust,  and  there  they  re- 
mained till  he  undid  his  evil  work. 
When  Fachtna  passed  a  hasj^  or 
vrong  judgment  the  fruit  fell  ofif  the 
trees,  and  the  cows  refused  milk  to 
tiieir  calTCS.  Sencha  Mac  Aillila  had 
a  wholesome  fear  of  passing  a  false 
judgment  for  the  first  nxed  three  per- 
manent blotches  on  his  countenance. 
Moran  poesassed  a  very  useful  coDar, 
for  if  he  began  to  wander  from  the 
true  record  it  tightened  in  a  verv  dis- 
agreeable manner  round  his  necL  It 
was  preserved  carefully  at  Tara,  ana 
when  later  Brehons  had  a  suspected 
witness  under  examination  there 
needed  only  a  hint  of  adorning  his 
neck  with  the  Joradh  Morain  to  keep 
him  in  the  way  of  true  evidence. 

The  writer  of  the  introduction  did 
not  neglect  the  privileges  and  obliga- 
tion of  the  various  grades  even  of  tne 
story-tellers.  The  OUamh's  memory 
was  enriched  with  his  seven  times 
Mty  stories ;  the  Anruth's  with  thrice 
fifty  and  half  fifty ;  the  Cli  remem- 
ber^ eighty,  the  Cana  sixty,  the 
Dos  fifhr.  the  Mac  Fuirmidh  forty, 
the  Pochluc  thirty,  and  the  Drisac 
twenty.  The  poor  Taman  could  only 
tell  ten,  and  the  Ollaire  of  still  worse 
memory  soon  wearied  his  hearers; 
he  had  only  seven. 

The  Gael,  thoi^  not  so  devoted 
to  triads  as  their  distant  relatives,  the 
Cymry,  did  not  entirely  neglect  them. 
Ainong  them  were  the  three  periods 
at  which  the  world  dies, — the  period 
of  a  plague,  of  a  general  war,  and  of 
the  dissolution  of  verbal  contracts. 

With  respect  to  the  "honor 
price**  of  the  classes  the  Senchus  was 
elaborately  minute.  The  law  adjudjged 
the  same  ransom  or  eric  for  the  king, 
the  bishop,  the  pK)et  possessed  of  the 
power  of  improvisation,  and  the  hos- 
pitable farmer  who  owned  the  ever- 
full  caldron.* 

Those  contracts  which  were  not 
judged  binding  in  their  nature  were 
five,  viz.,  that  of  a  labourer  without 
his  chief,  of  a  monk  without  his 


abbot,  of  the  son  without  his  ^ther, 
of  a  woman  without  her  husband, 
and  the  contract  of  a  silly  or  mad  per- 
son under  any  circumstances. 

The  dignities  of  a  territory  liable 
to  degradation  were  four,— a  false 
judging  king,  a  stumbling  bishop,  a 
fraudulent  ppet,  and  an  unworthy 
chieftain.  Worthiness  and  property 
entitled  an  individual  to  his  full 
honor  price ;  worthiness  without  the 
property  claimed  half  honor  price, 
property  without  the  worthiness  pro- 
vided the  good  was  done,  ranked  the 
same ;  worthiness  and  property  were 
only  entitled  to  a  screpal  (smallest 
silver  coin)  if  no  good  were  done. 

False  judgment  false  witness^  frau- 
dulence,  calunmy,  lying,  refusing  to 
give  food,  wounding,  theft,  satiriang, 
plundering,  law  breaking — any  in- 
stance of  these  lost  half  his  honor 
price  to  the  culprit.  Any  one  com- 
mitting such  offences  three  times  lost 
the  privileges  of  his  grade  altogether. 
So  did  the  poet,  who  claimed  more 
than  his  due  in  any  one  instance. 

Stealing  food  in  the  house,  trea- 
chery, fratricide,  secret  murder,  adul- 
tery, totally  disqualified  the  guilty 
person.  A  poet  or  a  man  in  hol^ 
orders  would  be  thoroughly  disquali- 
fied by  one  of  those  lighter  offences, 
of  which  three  would  oe  required  to 
disgrace  a  layman  who  was  not  a 
poet  The  king  was  dealt  more 
leniently  with  than  the  poet  or  cleric. 

Any  person  by  paying  eric  fine,  and. 
doin^  penance,  was  reinstated  in  his 
pristine  consideration,  a  bishop  ex- 
cepted. He  became  a  mere  solitary 
or  hermit 

The  student  of  Irish  history  and 
policy,  and  jurisprudence,  soon  per- 
ceives that  reven^  for  sliun  relatives 
was  seldom  earned  to  excess;  that 
there  was  little  tyranny,  and  that  the 
authority  of  kings  and  chiefs  was 
surrounded  with  many  and  well-de- 
fined restrictions,  and  that  the  body  of 
the  people  showed  much  respect  for 
the  laws.  There  were  seven  ranks  of 
gentlemen  and  chie&,  the  highest  be-' 
ing  the  king.  The  gentleman-farmer 
was  allowed  so  many  tenants,  the 
next  above  him  one  tenant  more,  and 


*  How  the  worthy  Brraghe  kept  his  pot  boilbg  is  not  very  ea^  of  comprehension. 
It  should  contain  a  steak  for  the  qneen,  haonch  for  the  king,  the  bishop,  or  the  literary 
doctor,  the  leg  for  the  young  chief,  heads  for  the  charioteers,  and  none  of  these  visiters 
flhonld  be  disappointed  of  finding  his  dish  ready  at  whatever  time  he  caUed. 
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80  on ;  the  Bo-Aireach  (gentleman 
cow-keeper)  ranking  above  the  farmer, 
the  king  hayiqg  seven  tenants  more 
than  the  gentleman  of  lowest  rank, 
and  only  one  above  the  Tiemach 
ranking  next  to  royaltv. 

On  a  peculiarity  of  the  Brehon  code 
or  Cain  FcUraicy  as  it  is  sometimes 
termed,  the  observation  of  the  learned 
editor  of  this  first  volume  merits  at- 
tention. 

<*  It  has  been  thought  that  Cain  Patraic 
meant  statute  law ;  but  the  Irish  law  in  early 
times  appears  to  have  rested  on  the  de- 
cisions of  Brehons  or  judges  rather  than  on 
legislation,  and  the  Senchns  Mor  itself  is 
an  authorized  collection  of  approved  judi- 
cial decisions  like  the  pandects  of  the 
Roman  law,  and  is  not  statute  law,  like 
the  decrees  of  the  Roman  senate  or  people, 
or  the  constitutions  of  the  emperors,  or  like 
our  modem  acts  of  parliament** 

The  term  "Urradhus  law"  from 
Urradhy  native,  applies  to  those 
*' modifications  of  the  general  laws 
consequent  on  the  division  of  Ireland 
into  separate  kingdoms  and  terri- 
tories," the  provinces  "being  partly 
independent,  but  partly  also  sub- 
ordinate to  the  general  laws."  The 
term  Cairde  is  applied  to  the  inter- 
territorial  regulations,  by  which  they 
were  mutually  bound  to  each  other. 

When  will  our  law-makers  cease  to 
discover  new  varieties  of  offence  or 
new  relations  of  classes  or  individuals 
to  each  other,  and  when  may  we  ex- 
.  pect  changes  of  old  regulations  or 
creations  of  new  ones  to  cease  1 
Never,  while  the  constitution  holds 
together.  It  was  ^ot  so  in  old  Ire- 
land. We  cannot  tell  what  new 
regulations  were  made  by  successive 
generations  of  Brehons  from  the  days 
of  Amergin ;  but  this  is  beyond  doubt 
that  once  the  three  spiritual,  and 
three  temporal,  and  tmree  juridical 
authoritiec^  had  rejected  all  the  por- 
tions essentially  pagan,  and  adopted 
the  rest  with  but  little  modification, 
no  one  afterwards,  bishop,  king,  or 
brehon,  ever  attempted  to  modify  the 
great  body  of  the  Senchus  Mor.* 

We  now  make  our  approaches  to 
that  section  of  the  laws  treated  in 
this  first  volume— the  law  of  distress. 
An  ordinary  reader  taking  up  any 


portion  of  it  without  some  previous 
study  will  certainly  find  much  that 
is  unintelligible.  Much  of  the  diffi- 
culty is,  however,  removed  for  him 
by  Dr.  Handcock,  in  the  preface, 
these  being  his  explanations : — 

"The  plaintifiF  or  creditor  having  first 
given  the  proper  notice,  proceeded  in  the 
case  of  a  defendant  or  debtor,  not  of  the 
chieftain  grade,  to  distrain.  If,  however, 
the  defendant  or  debtor  were  a  person  of 
chieftain  grade,  it  was  necessary  not  only 
to  give  notice,  but  also  to  fast  upon  him. 
This  fasting  upon  him  consisted  in  going 
to  his  residence,  and  waiting  there  a  certain 
time  without  food.  If  the  plaintiff  did  not, 
within  a  certain  time,  receive  satisfaction 
for  his  claim,  or  a  pledge  therefor,  he  forth- 
with, accompanied  by  a  law  agent,  wit- 
nesses, and  others,  seized  his  distress.  The 
dibtress  was  in  certain  cases  liable  to  a  stay 
(anadli),  which  was  a  period  varying  ac- 
cording to  fixed  rules,  during  which  the 
debtor  received  back  the  distress  and 
retained  it,  the  creditor  having  a  lien  on  it. 
Such  a  distress  is  Athgabkail  or  FtUi,  a 
distress  with  time ;  but  in  certain  circum- 
stances and  in  particular  cases,  an  immediate 
distress,  Tul  Aihgabkail,  was  made,  the  pe- 
culiarity of  which  was,  that  during  the  fixed 
period  of  the  stay  the  distress  was  not 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  debtor's  possession, 
but  in  that  of  the  creditor,  or  in  one  of  the 
recognised  greens  or  pounds. 

"  If  the  debt  was  not  paid  by  the  end 
of  the  stay,  the  creditor  took  it  away,  and 
put  it  into  a  pound.  He  then  served 
notice  of  the  distress  on  the  debtor  whom 
he  had  distrained,  letting  him  know  where 
it  was  impounded.  The  distress  remained 
in  pound  a  certain  time  accordmg  to  its 
nature,  (^Dithim^  delay  in  pound  is  the 
name  given  to  this  period,)  and  the  expense 
of  tending  and  feeding  ran  against  the 
distress,  and  was  payable  out  of  it  for 
this  period.  At  the  end  of  the  delay  in 
pound,  the  forfeiting  time  (^Lobadh)  hegan 
to  run,  during  which  the  distress  became 
forfeited  at  the  rate  of  three  Sedsj  per  day 
until  entirely  forfeited.  If  the  entire 
value  of  the  distress  thus  forfeited  was 
exactly  equal  to  the  original  debt  and  the 
subsequent  expenses,  the  debt  was  liqui- 
dated; if  it  was  less  than  this  a  second 
distress  was  taken  for  the  difference ;  and  if 
more,  the  overplus  was  returned.  All  this 
was  managed  by  the  party  himself  or  his 
law  agent,  with  the  several  witnesses  of  the 
various  steps,  and  other  necessary  parties.** 

If  the  debtor  contested  the  credi- 
tor's claim,  he  pledged  his  son  or 


*  Sen  Choi  FSs^  ancient  way  to  knowledge. 

t  A  sed  (seoitk)  was  in  value  two-fifths  of  a  cow.    What  the  thing  itself  wis  has  not 
been  ascertained  by  our  living  scholan. 
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acme  article  of  valae  that  he  would 
plead  before  the  Brehon  at  a  certain 
time.  In  case  he  made  no  appear- 
ance, the  pledge  became  forfeited  for 
the  orighud  deot. 

The  debtor  had  it  in  his  power  to 
redeem  hia  cattle  up  to  the  end  of 
the  dWUm  by  paying' the  original 
debt  and  the  expense  incurred  in 
poond.  Once  the  iobadh  (forfeiting 
period)  commenced,  he  could  only 
redeem  the  unforfeited  portion  of  his 
cattle. 

The  "stays'*  were  of  different 
lengths  varying  according  to  the  less 
or  more  urgency  and  the  equity 
of  the  creditor's  claim.  The  debtor 
who  had  the  best  excuse  to  offer. 
was  allowed  the  longest  stay,  ana 
idee  versa. 

Dr.  Hancock's  observations  on  the 
preliminary  fasting  process,  when  a 
chieftain  was  called  on  to  acquit  a 
debt,  deserve  quotation. 

^^  For  tbis  peculiar  custom  the  only  pre- 
cedent I  hiTe  met  with  is  in  the  Hindu  law. 
The  laws  of  Menu  comprised  a  process 
called  AcActriUm,  sometimes  translated 
'  distress,'  which  was  one  of  the  processes 
hy  which  a  creditor  might  obtain  the 
property  lent. 

^*  Acharitan  is  explained  by  the  sitting 
(^I^emd)  at  the  door  of  the  debtor,  abstain. 
ing  from  food  till  by  fear  of  the  creditor 
dying  at  his  door  compliance  on  the  part 
of  the  debtor  is  exacted — an  alarming 
•pedes  of  importunity,  prohibited  in  the 
Bengal  provinces.    .    .    . 

"The  Brahmins  prevent  their  debtors 
eating  by  an  appeal  to  his  honour,  and  by 
stopping  the  supplies,  and  they  fast  them- 
selves the  whole  time  they  compel  their 
debtors  to  do  so.  This  sort  of  compulsion 
is  even  used  against  princes,  and  must  not 
be  resisted  by  force.  It  is  a  veiy  common 
mode  employed  by  troops  to  procure  pay- 
ment of  arrears,  and  is  then  directed 
against  the  paymaster,  the  prime  minister, 
or  the  sovereign  himself.** 

Celtic  nature  in  its  excellencies 
and  defects,  was  instinctively  and 
intimately  understood  by  the  framer 
of  this  law.  Well  he  knew  that  the 
spectacle  of  the  poor  man  at  his  door, 
suffering  from  hunger,  would  be  the 
strongest  inducement  to  the  hospit- 
able, though  cueless  Irish  gentleman, 
of  the  oMen  time,  to  discharge  a  dis- 
agreeable duty,  and  pay  a  vulgar 
debt.  Some  of  our  readers  may  not 
have  heard  of  the  country  gentleman 
of  Minister  or  Connaught,  of  last 
oentmry,  who  would  not,  or  probably 


could  not,  pay  a  commonplace  debt 
to  a  creditor  who  happened  to  be  an 
unincumbered  bachelor,  and  who, 
understanding  the  character  of  his 
man  much  better  than  an  English 
state  councillor  pretending  to  make 
laws  for  him,  paid  his  debtor  a  visit, 
never  alluding  to  bond  or  mortgaj^e, 
but  living  on  the  best  fare  which  his 
host  could  place  before  him,  and 
to  which  he  was  heartily  welcome. 
When  he  considered  his  claim  fully 
discharged  by  good  board  and  lodg- 
ing, he  took  an  affectionate,  leave, 
and  kept  up  most  Mendlv  relations 
with  his  fnend  to  the  day  of  his 
death,  with  the  trifling  exception  of 
never  lending  him  any  more  money. 
That  hospitable  debtor  was  probably 
the  sixtieth  descendant  in  nght  line 
of  one  of  the  fasted-on  Tiemachs. 
May  we  introduce  another  modem 
illustration  of  the  old  law-maker's 
wisdom.  A  clergyman  celebrated  for 
his  charity  sermons,  and  who  would 
have  given  (to  use  a  homely  phrase) 
the  shirt  off  his  back  to  relieve  his 
poor,  owed  an  equally  charitable  but 
more  prudent  DuMin  citizen,  ten 
pounds,  and  prospect  of  payment 
there  was  none.  He  wrote  to  his 
Rev.  Debtor— "Dear  Rev.  Su-,  I  am 
in  a  terrible  strait  for  thirty  pounds 
on  Thursday  next ;  lend  me  so  much 
or  I  do  not  know  what  will  become 
of  me."  He  received  this  reply  : 
"Dear  Sir,  I  have  not  a  pound  in  my 
imssession,  but  come  and  drink  tea 
with  me  on  Wednesday  evening,  and 
who  knows  what  Qod  may  do  !  He 
went  to  tea,  got  the  thirty  pounds, 
begged  and  borrowed  in  the  interim, 
was  profuse  in  acknowledgments, 
and  returned  twenty  pounds  next 
morning  to  hisreverend  and  astonished 
friend. 

An  old  Ollamh  making  laws  for  a 
Teutonic  people,  or  a  Teuton  sa^ 
doing  the  same  office  for  a  Celtic 
people,  might  as  profitably  be  em- 

Sloyed    at    the  task  assigned    by 
lichael  Scott  to  the  devil — ^making 
ropes  out  of  sand. 

The  compensation  for  murder  or 
manslaughter,  for  which  Spenser 
censured  the  Brehon  law,  was  not 
peculiar  to  the  Qael.  It  formed  one 
of  the  social  regulations  of  many 
ancient  nations.  It  was  in  force 
among  the  An^o-Sazons  who  brought 
it  with  them  from  Germany.  Tacitus 
looked  on  it  more  complacently  than 
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Spenser.     Here  are  bie  words  as 
quoted  by  tbe  editor. 

'*In  their  (the  Germans*)  resentments, 
however,  they  are  not  implacable :  injuries 
are  adjusted  by  a  settled  measure  of  com- 
pensation. Atonement  is  made  for  homicide 
by  a  certain  number  of  cattle,  and  by  that 
satisfaction  the  whole  family  is  appeased — 
a  happy  regulation  than  which  nothing 
can  be  more  conducive  to  the  public  interest, 
since  it  serves  to  curb  that  spirit  of  revenge, 
which  is  the  natural  result  of  liberty  in  Uie 
excess."* 

It  may  be  gathered  from  hints  here 
and  there  given,  that  if  the  relatives 
of  a  person  deliberately  murdered, 
preferred  his  punishment  to  the  re- 
ceiving of  the  blood-eric,  the  murderer 
was  put  to  death. 

Very  differently  did  the  statement 
of  the  Brehon  law  of  distress  begin, 
from  the  preamble  of  a  modem  act 
of  parliament  Suitable  precedents 
were  ever  before  the  eyes  of  the  old 
Ollamh— 

"  Three  white  cows  were  taken  by  Asal 
from  Moch,  son  of  Nuadhat,  by  an  immediate 
seizure,  and  they  lay  down  a  night  at  Ferta 
on  the  Boyne.  They  escaped  from  him: 
they  had  lost  their  odves,  and  their  white 
milk  flowed  upon  the  ground.  He  went  in 
pursuit  of  them,  and  seized  six  milch  cows 
at  the  house  at  daybreak.  Pledges  were 
given  for  them  afterwards  by  Coirpre 
Gnathchoir,  for  the  seizure,  for  the  distress, 
for  acknowledgment,  for  triple  acknow- 
ledgment, for  acknowledgment  by  one 
chief,  for  double  acknowle<^gment.*' 

A  long  explanation  follows  of  this 
passage;  but  in  truth  the  commen- 
tary is  rather  more  difficult  in  parts 
than  the  text,  and  many  will  come 
from  the  perusal  with  surprise  that 
the  captors  should  be  rewarded  for 
their  negligence  by  being  allowed  to 
take  away  at  next  dawn,  six  cattle 
instead  of  three,  their  apparent  due. 
The  reader  will  have  an  idea  of  this 
curious  commentary  from  the  follow- 
ing extract,  the  portion  in  brackets 
being  printed  in  closer  type  in  the 
orinnal : — 

"  Had  left  their  calves  (t.e.,  with  Hogh, 
son  of  Nuadhat,  «.e.,  this  was  the  reason  of 
their  straying).  Their  white  milk  upon  the 
ground  (ie.,  the  milk  of  the  cows  upon  the 


earth.  In  the  bright  beantlfnl  day,  upon  the 
lace  of  the  ground,  or  on  the  bright  surface 
of  the  earth.  *■  Ttikunh,*  ».e.,  from  the  word 
tdluSf  earth).  He  went  in  pursuit  of  them 
(ue.y  Asal  went  after  them  quickly  or  in 
hasten  or  people  were  sent  by  him  to  seek 
them).  And  seized  six  mildh  cows  at  the 
house  (ie.,  from  the  door  of  Nuadhat*8 
house,  t.e. ;  and  they  brought  six  similar 
cows  with  them  from  the  house  at  the  dawn 
of  morning,  or  at  the  red  streaking  of  the 
morning,  •'.&,  six  milch  cows,  ie.,  three 
cows  and  three  cows  more,  as  the  second 
seizure  at  the  house  of  Mogh's  father).  At 
daybreak,  (t.e.,  the  separation  of  the  day 
and  night,  or  the  first  dawn  of  light).*' 

The  parties  in  this  apparently  paltry 
affair  were  no  less  than  the  steward- 
bailiff  of  the  King  at  Tara  and  the 
steward-bailiff  of  Coirpre  Gnathcoir, 
King  of  Ulster. 

Property  brought  respect  with  it 
even  in  the  chivalric  age&  If  a  man 
not  having  a  cowshed  and  milking- 
yard  in  his  possession,  made  a  seizure 
in  another  chieftaincy,  he  might  be 
resisted  unless  accompanied  by  a  native 
(resident  in  the  territory). 

We  find  the  Cain  (general)  law  and 
the  Urradhus  (inter-territorial)  law 
in  conflict  on  one  point  By  the 
Urradhus,  if  a  man  of  a  neighbour- 
ing territory,  whether  possessed  of  a 
cowshed  and  milking-yard  or  not, 
attempted  to  make  a  seizure  unac- 
companied by  a  territorial  resident,  it 
was  not  unlawful  to  resist  a  seizure. 
By  the  Cain  law  the  stranger's  claim 
could  not  be  legally  resisted  even  if 
unattended  by  a  native,  provided  he 
could  prove  the  possession  of  the 
much  valued  cow-house  and  milking- 
yard. 

The  man  that  fasted  on  a  chieftain, 
and  could  not  make  his  claim  good, 
was  liable  to  an  eric.  Even  giving 
notice  to  fast  was  punished  when  the 
obstinate  faster  had  not  right  on  his 
side. 

The  wanderer,  and  the  outlaw,  and 
the  bard,  and  the  half-poel^  and  the 
satirist,  and  the  chief  professor^  the 
king,  the  prince,  the  son  of  a  bving 
&ther,  might  be  resisted  in  their 
claims  unless  they  could  induce  a 
native  te  accompany  them,  gratis  or 
for  a  fee. 


*  Mention  of  blood  fines  occurs  in  more  than  one  passage  in  Homer.  They  were  an 
institution  among  Greeks,  <}erman^  Franks,  and  Anglo  Saxons.  So,  in  the  words  of  the 
editor,  "the  principle  of  eric,  however  objectionable,  cannot  be  represented  as  repugnant 
to  an  human  laws,  or  as  really  peculiar  to  the  andent  laws  of  Ireland.** 
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In  nnlawfiil  seiziij«,  i  «.,  one  where 
&ere  was  no  debt,  or  where  the  debt 
had  been  dificha^ed,  ^as  punishea  by 
a  fine  of  five  sedfl  or  two  cows.  Seizure, 
eyen  if  for  a  jost  debt,  when  made 
without  notice,  or  in  tiie  case  of  a 
diief,  effected  before  fasting,  subjected 
the  creditor  to  the  loss  of  halif  the  debt, 
if  that  did  not  exceed  five  cows.  If  a 
churchman  or  religious  community 
committed  such  offence,  they  forfeited 
ill  the  debt  if  not  exceeding  ten  cows. 
For  as  the  commentary  remarks, 
^  To  evade  justice  renders  the  church 
perfectly  unworthv,  and  it  is  ri^ht 
that  there  should  be  nothing  conung 
to  it" 

The  king,  the  bard,  the  chief  pro- 
fl^sor,  the  prince,  the  stranger,  the 
son  in  the  house  of  his  father,  were 
not  eligible  as  securities,  as  there 
would  be  a  difficulty  in  bringing 
actions  against  them.  These,  nor  the 
stranger,  the  lunatic,  the  infant,  the 
*  fuidJiir  (bond-labourer),  the  man  that 
had  lofst  his  rank,  could  bring  actions 
without  the  aid  of  a  responsible 
nati va  If  a  person  of  inferior  grade 
presumed  to  fajst  on  one  of  chieftain 
grade  without  being  backed  by  ano- 
ther of  chieftain  grade  also,  he  was 
fined  five  seds  (two  cows),  and  not 
allowed  to  sue  again.  If  he  merely 
gave  notice  of  the  fasting  he  under- 
went the  same  fine,  but  could  renew 
his  suit  The  person  fasted  on  in  due 
legal  form,  and  not  paying,  was  obliged 
to  pay  double  the  amount  of  the 
debt  proved ;  but  if  the  faster  was 
offered  proper  security  for  his  claim, 
and  yet  persisted  in  the  disagreeable 
process,  ne  forfeited  alL* 

If  a  gentlewoman  brought  an  action 
she  gave  two  days'  notice  with  fast- 
ing. The  woman  of  inferior  grade 
gave  the  same  notice  without  the 
fast  A  person  suin^  a  woman  of 
chieftain  rank  was  obliged  to  give 
a  notice  of  ten  days,  and  fast  into  the 
bargain.  If  the  sued  woman  was  of 
lower  rank,  he  only  gave  a  notice  of 
five    days,  and  neither  fasted  nor 


pnjed.  Whj  the  miiig  ohieflaineai 
was  treated  with  less  conslderatiom 
than  the  sued  one,  we  have  not  been 
able  to  discover. 

The  Ollamh  Sen  gets  praise  in  this 
part  of  the  code  for  adjudging  that 
one  day  should  not  be  extended  be- 
yond two  days.  We  join  in  the  com* 
mendation  without  distinctly  under- 
standing how  he  could  have  committed 
the  fault,  which  it  seems  he  avoided. 

The  Brehons  were  governed  by  the 
general  laws  of  hospitality. 

"  If  any  one  9houId  take  thy  fatted  hog, 
or  thy  wether,  or  somethhig  sunilar,  and  if 
a  respectable  company  shotild  arrive,  and 
that  it  bring  a  hivuAi  to  thy  face  not  to  have 
food  for  them,  he  should  pay  it  back  on 
that  same  day  or  on  the  morrow.  It  shaU 
not  go  beyond  it** 

The  creditors  under-named  were 
not  obliged  to  give  their  debtors 
more  than  one  day's  delay  £^ter 
seizure,  bein^  considered  to  have  the 
strongest  claims  for  prompt  payment ; 
those  who  furnished  rayment  for  a 
festival,  weapons  for  the  battle,  a 
horse  for  the  race,  an  ox  for  plough- 
ing, the  ^miture  for  a  church,  the 
requisites  for  music,  the  requisites  for 
cooking,  carpenters'  or  smiths'  or 
other  tradesmen's  tools,  the  seven 
valuable  articles  for  a  chief's  house, 
knives,  reflectors,  mirrors,  toys  for 
children,!  the  hook  of  a  widow's 
house  (the  widow  being,  we  suppose, 
the  bait),  the  essential  requisites  for 
a  mill,  the  chessboard  of  the  chieftain, 
the  salt  for  the  Bruighe's  house,  a 
ffriddle,  the  blower  of  a  chieftiun's 
house,  and  every  kind  of  dog.  The 
parties  detaining  these  articles  from 
their  respective  owners,  after  appli- 
cation for  their  return,  were  restn(^ed 
also  to  the  one  day's  stay. 

These  acts  also  entitled  their  doers 
to  insist  on  the  shortest  notice ;  the 
cleansing  of  roads,  of  nreens,  showing 
hospitality  to  visitors  oy  sea,  provid- 
ing a  physician  for  the  sick,  and  keep- 
ing away  ii\jurious  things  from  him, 


*  The  reader  will  bear  in  mfaid  that  the  suitable  subjects  for  securities  were  the  great 
farmers  or  the  great  graziers.  Kings,  councillors,  bards,  strangers,  wanderers,  or  sons 
in  their  fathers*  houses  were  unqnaMed. 

t  Hie  Brehon  who  bethought  him  of  these  precious  articles  deserved  well  of  his  own 
and  future  generations.  The  commentary  runs  thus : — **  For  the  toys  of  children,  i  e., 
they  must  be  restored  in  one  day,  i.  «.,  these  goodly  things  which  remove  dulnest  fixnn 
Bttie  boys,  viz. : — hurletts,  balls,  and  hoops,  except  littie  dogs  and  cats,  for  it  is  in  three 
days  the  cats,  &c,  are  to  be  restored.**  Poetry  and  kind  considerate  feelings  dwelt  along 
with  equity  in  the  souls  of  the  Celtic  law  makers.  • 
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Buch  as  gabbling  women,  erecting  a 
bridffe,  mstributing  the  bones  of  a 
whale,  maintaining  fools,  or  mad- 
women (this  latter  m  chief),  protect- 
ing the  fuidfUr  (bond  labourer) 
against  ii\ju8tice,  taking  care  of  a 
child  from  a  mad  woman,  a  diseased 
woman,  a  lepress,  a  dim-sighted 
woman,  a  lunatic,  &c^  when  their 
nurses  came  to  be  thus  afflicted. 

Among  the  above  duties  the  sick- 
attendant  should  see  that  the  house 
of  his  patient  had  four  doors,  and 
that  a  stream  ran  through  it,  and 
that  dogs,  fools,  or  female  scolds, 
should  not  be  allowed  access. 

Among  the  folk  subject  to  a  short 
stay  were  workmen,  who  on  deliver- 
ing up  the  finished  article  to  their 
employer,  omitted  to  give  it  their 
blessing.  The  seven  requisites  for  the 
chiefs  house  above-mentioned,  are 
thus  detailed:— 

**  The  Keren  valoables  of  the  chief  of  noble 

bonntyf 
Who  exercises  hospitality  in  various  ways — 
A  caldron,  vat,  goblet,  mug, 
Reins,  horse-bridle,  and  pin.^ 

The  whalebone  was  used  for  making 
sieves,  and  the  backs  of  saddle  trees, 
and  hoops,  where  wood  was  scarce. 
The  visits  of  the  cetacea  to  our  bays 
4knd  river-mouths  have  much  dimin- 
ished since  the  Brehon  era. 

Among  the  debtors  severelv  dealt 
with,  were  the  tribes,  who,  when  the 
king  of  the  province  was  on  a  cam- 
paign on  the  borders  of  their  land, 
neglected  to  furnish,  each  tribe  a  cow 
— a  moderate  war-tax  surely.  Some 
of  the  offences  for  which  fines  were 
inflicted,  and  shorter  and  longer  stays 
allowed  for  payment,  sound  rather 
strange  in  moaem  ears.  A  man  was 
liable  to  a  fine  for  a  visible  blemish, 
a  concealed  blemish,  for  scaring  the 
timid,  for  allowing  a  boy  to  be  hurt 
while  you  carried  him  on  your  back 
througn  a  door,  for  bed  witchcraft, 
carrying  love  charms,  refusing  a  preg- 
nant woman  some  morsel  of  food 
longed  for,  not  erecting  the  tomb  of 
the  chief,  satirizing  man  or  woman 
after  death,  taking  the  cloth  cover  off 
a  sick  sheep,  causing  a  tree  to  wither, 
breaking  bones  in  a  church-yard  for 
the  marrow,*  &c.  Our  Saxon  neigh- 
bours, to  whom  this  elaborate  code 


is  new,  have  always  looked  on  the 
ancient  Irish  as  a  lawless  people  ; 
with  how  small  warrant  in  historic 
evidence  they  will  frankly  acknow- 
ledge so  soon  as  they  shall  have 
examined  the  profoundly  interesting 
volume  on  which  we  are  commenting. 

If  a  debtor  or  offender  possessed 
no  live  stock,  his  person  was  seized, 
and  if  he  was  of  the  rank  of  bond- 
labourer,  herd-boy,  or  cart-boy,  a 
chain  was  put  round  his  neck,  or 
fetters  on  his  legs.  While  in  confine- 
ment his  food  was  half  a  cake  and  a 
vessel  of  milk,  equivalent  to  the 
capacity  of  twelve  egg-shells. 

These  circumstances  exempted  a 
person  firom  arrest ;  his  house  being 
attacked,  pursuit  of  cattle  or  of  an 
offender,  ^oing  on  a  pilgrimage  or 
other  religious  duty,  visiting 'the  sick 
(if  by  a  pnysician),  going  for  a  mid- 
wife, struggling  witn  an  epileptic, 
securing  a  madman,  preparing  medi-  j 
cine  for  the  sick,  supplying  the  f 
broffues  with  fresh  wism  of  straw. 

The  pounds  were  unaer  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Brehons,  the  Ollamhs, 
and  the  chiefs  of  the  seven  ranks. 
They  were  to  be  kept  in  good  order, 
and  no  animals  confined  together,  any 
of  which  would  be  liable  to  injury 
from  the  others. 

In  the  crowded  statement  of  fines, 
and  stays,  and  forfeits,  the  commen- 
tator gave  himself  breathing  time  to 
relate  a  little  romance,  apropos  of  the 
five  days*  suspension  of  process. 

'*  Why  is  the  distress  of  five  days  alwa3r8 
more  usual  than  any  other  distress  ?  On 
account  of  the  combat  between  two  fought 
in  Magh  Inis.  When  they  had  all  things 
ready  for  plying  their  arms,  except  a  wit- 
ness alone,  they  met  a  woman  at  the  place 
of  combat,  and  she  requested  of  them  to 
delay,  saying,  *  if  it  were  my  husband  that 
were  there  I  would  compel  you  to  delay.* 

*  I  would  delay,'  said  one  of  them,  *  but  it 
would  be  prejudicial  to  the  man  who  sees 
me ;  it  is  his  cause  that  would  be  delayed.* 

*  I  wiU  delay,*  said  the  other.  The  com- 
bat was  then  put  off,  but  they  did  not 
know  to  what  time  it  was  put  off,  until 
Conchubar  and  Sencha  passed  jud;^ent 
respecting  it,  and  Sencha  asked,  *  What  is 
the  name  of  this  woman  ?*  '  Cuicthi,'  said 
she,  *  b  my  name.'  *  Let  the  combat  be 
delayed,'  said  Sencha,  *  in  the  name  of  the 
woman  for  five  days  ?'  From  this  is  derived 
— *  The  truth  of  the  men  of  the  Feini  would 


*  The  marrow  obtahied  was  used  in  the  composition  of  magic  drugs. 
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hire  perwhed,  had  it  not  been  for  CuicthL* 
It  18  Brigh  thmt  is  here  called  Culcthi.** 

These  champions  were  the  cele- 
brated Conal  Cernach  and  Laeghaire 
Buach,  and  the  lady  who  stayed  the 
ficht  was  Brighi,  daughter  of  the 
Ollamh  Senchan,  and  wife  of  the  re- 
nowned Ouchollain.  Howeyer  eager 
the  knight  may  have  been  for  uie 
oombat>  the  spirit  of  the  time  obliged 
them  to  obey  the  "  Geasa"  uttered 
by  a  woman  of  chieftain  rank.  Another 
Brighi,  called  Bmighe,  as  beinc  of  the 
fitfmer  daas,  was  a  female  firehon, 
and  author  of  the  tract  of  the  ^  True 
mode  of  taking  lawful  possession.'* 
Her  residence  was  at  Magh  Deisitin 
m  Ulster. 

THS  BKSHOM  UAMVCmtTB. 

The  language  of  the  laws  exhibited 
to  St  Patrick  was  eren  at  that  early 
time  antiquated,  and  so  Boaea.  who 
aprofessor  of  the  "  Bearla  Feine" 
was  associated  with  the  eonmus- 
sioners,  as  they  would  now  be  called. 
In  the  preset  condition  of  the  MSS. 
the  body  of  the  work  is  in  an  andent 
and  obsolete  dialect ;  the  introduction 
is  somewhat  less  antiquated,  and 
the  commentary  is  still  less  difficult, 
hut  sufficiently  so  to  task  the  re- 
sources of  the  most  accomplished 
Ga^scholu'.  Some  of  the  words  in  it 
have  been  left  untranslated  by  the 
lamented  Dr.  O'Donovan. 

Our  late  and  our  livins  Irish 
adiolars  are  of  opinion  that  the  body 
of  the  text  is  in  the  dialect  spoken  in 
Ireland  about  the  era  of  its  alleged 
composition,  a-D.  438,  and  that  the 
text  of  no  party  allowinj^  for  some 
alterations,  exhibits  a  vanety  spoken 
later  than  the  ninth  or  tenth  century. 
Traces  of  the  original  poetic  form 
are  still  evident  in  such  passages  as 
this: 

^'EtachfriUih; 

Armfri  nith, 

Echfriaig^ 

Dam  f  rl  b — ar, 

Bo  fri  bUcht, 

Hucc  CO  nnr, 

GauncoU; 

Toichnedri, 

Biathad  airech, 

Eabidd  fledi,**  Ac 


(In  it  were  included  distreaes  for) 
*^  Rayment  for  the  festival, 
Weapons  for  the  battle, 
A  hone  (ecA)  for  the  race, 
An  ox  for  ploughing  (h — 4ir), 
A  cow  (ho)  for  milk, 
A  pig  (mmoc)  with  fiitnen, 
A  sheep  (caura)  with  its  fleeee ; 
Food  tribute  (withheld  from)  the  king  (r%) 
Food  tribute  of  a  chief,* 
The  deficiency  of  a  feast  (fledi)" 

On  the  subject  of  the  difficulties 
presented  by  the  antiquity  of  the 
text  to  modem  schohurs,  Charles 
O'Connor,  of  Balanagar,  wrote  in  last 
century — 

"I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  oon- 
▼ersing  with  some  of  the  most  learned 
scholars  in  our  island,  and  they  have  freely 
confessed  to  me  that  to  them  the  text  and 
gloss  were  equally  unintelligible.  The  key 
for  expounding  both  was,  so  late  as  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.,  possessed  by  the  Mac- 
£gan8,  who  kept  their  law-school  in  Tip- 
perary,  and  I  dread  that  since  that  time  it 
has  been  lost.** 

Dr.  Ledwich  remarked  that  Roderic 
O'Flaherty,  though  a  pupO  of  the 
last  of  the  Ollamhs.  Duald  M'Firbia. 
could  scarcely  explain  one  page  or 
them.  The  late  profound  scholar, 
Edward  O'Beillv,  said— ''Both  text 
and  gloss  are  obsolete,  and  must  be 
unintelligible  to  a  person  who  is  only 
acquainted  with  the  vulgar  ddalect  of 
the  modem  Irish." 

Dr.  O'Donovan  and  Professor 
0*Curry  were  made  fully  sensible  of 
the  truth  of  these  remarks  in  the  pre- 
liminanr  translation  made  of  the 
work  for  the  conmiissioners ;  they 
lefb  several  words  and  phrases  un- 
translated. The  sucoeedinff  opera- 
tions are  given  in  the  words  of  the 
editor.  Dr.  Hancock. 

"  The  entire  translation  in  this  state  wit 
read  over  by  my  assistant,  BCr.  Busteed, 
and  myself,  and  the  difficult  passages  oare- 
fuUy  noted.  For  the  translation  of  soeh 
passages,  glosses  were  studied,  and  different 
parts  of  the  laws  compared,  and  suggestions 
made  to  Dr.  O'Donovan;  and  upon  con- 
sultation with  him  the  entire  translation 
was  revised,  and  meanings  asrfgned  to  the 
greater  part  of  the  unexplained  words  and 
phrases. 

"  When  the  translatioD  had  been  i 


*  A  eonsiderable  part  of  the  rent  paid  to  chiefs  by  their  farm  tenants  was  delivered 
m  cattle  and  com.  Royal  tributes  (in  part)  took  the  same  shape.  The  kiag^s  standing 
foioss,  the  chiefs  men  at  arms  should  be  supported.  Are  duty  fowl,  and  duty  eggs, 
inddnty  labooz^  so  dear  to  the  hearts  of  late  Irish  landlords,  traditions  oC  the  old  <*  food 
tributeir 
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ded,  A  pordon  was  set  np,  and  revised  in 
first  and  second  proofs  l^  Dr.  0*Donovan 
himself;  bat  at  the  time  of  his  death,  a  few 
sheets  only  had  reached  this  stage. 

"The  entire  volume  had  however  been 
amended  in  MS.  as  the  result  of  the  con- 
sultations with  him,  which  I  have  referred 
to,  and  had  the  benefit  of  his  latest  views 
of  the  interpretation  and  translation  of  the 
law  terms. 

**  On  a  few  d  the  sheets  observations  were 
made  by  the  Rev.  James  H.  Todd,  D.D., 
one  of  the  commissioners,  and  the  entire 
translation  was  read  in  proof  by  the  Very 
Bev.  Charles  Graves,  D.b.,  another  of  the 
oemmissioners,  and  has  had  the  benefit  of 
his  many  valuable  suggestions. 

"  The  proof  sheets  have  aU  bee^  con- 
adered  and  revised  by  Professor  0*Mahony 
and  by  mysdf,  with  such  aid  as  could  be 
derived  from  reference.to  other  portions  of 
the  Brehon  laws,  translated  by  Dr.  0*Dono- 
van  and  Professor  O'Curry. 

"After  the  death  of  Dr.  O'Donovan,  the 
commissioners  proposed  to  submit  the  proof 
sheets  to  Professor  O'Curry,  in  order  to 
have  the  benefit  of  his  suggestions  also,  but 
his  sudden  death  prevented  this  bemg 
carried  out." 

There  is  a  comparatively  full  copy 
of  the  Brehon  laws  in  the  library  of 
TriniW  College,  Dublin,  marked  H  3, 
17.  It  is  a  thick  vellum  MS.  consist- 
ing of  874  columns,  numbered  with 
modem  Arabic  figures,  and  appears 
to  have  been  in  the  possession  of 
Duald  MTirbis  in  1666.  It  was 
afterwards  purchased  by  the  learned 
Edward  Lhwyd,  whose  name  is  on 
Ihe  fly-leaf. 

An  extensive  fragment  of  the  first 
part  of  the  Brehon  laws  is  preserved 
m  theHarleian  MSS.,British  museum. 
Dr.  O'Donovan  supposed  it  to  have 
been  transcribed  in  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  It  dated  from 
Desert  Labrais.  and  mentioned  the 
death  (during  tne  copying)  of  a  cele- 
brated Irish  scholar,  John  Clancy, 
ehief  Brehon  of  the  Earl  of  Desmond. 
This  MS.  contains,  in  large  characters, 
the  poem  of  Dubhthach  Mac  Ua  Lu- 
gair,  alluded  to  already,  and  has  been 
selected  as  the  text  of  the  present 
volume.  . 

,  MSS.  in  Tnnity  College,  marked 
Bt  3.  18.  contain  portions  of  the 
SencnuB  iios*  They  are  in  the  hand- 
writing of  Owrbre  O'Maolchonaire, 
anddi^  Moycnllen,  Qalway,  1511. 

The  fourth  MS.  to  be  mentioned 
oontains  only  a  portion  of  the  work: 
but  is  tii6  most  ancient  of  alL  It 
dates  A.D.  1350,  and  in  a  note  the 


scribe  mentions  his  name,  the  date, 
and  circumstances  attending  the 
writing. 

*'  One  thousand,  three  hundred,  ten,  and 
fbrty  years  from  the  birth  of  Christ  till 
this  night ;  and  this  is  the  second  year  of 
the  coming  of  the  plague  into  Irelimd.  I 
have  written  this  in  the  twentieth  year  of 
my  age.  I  am  Hugh,  son  of  Conor  Mac 
£gan,  and  let  him  who  reads  it  offer  a 
prayer  for  mercy  on  my  soul!  This  is 
Christmas  night,  and  on  this  night  I  place 
myself  upder  the  protection  of  the  King  of 
Heaven  and  Earth,  beseeching  that  He  wiU 
bring  me  and  my  friends  safe  through  this 
plague,  &c.  Hugh  (son  of  Conor,  son  of 
Gilla  na  Naeve  (servant  of  the  Holy 
Ghost),  son  of  Dunslavey)  Mac  Egan,  who 
wrote  this  in  his  father's  own  book  in  the 
year  of  the  great  plague." 

Confirming  the  genuineness  of 
this  document,  the  ''Four  Masters'' 
record  the  entry  of  a  plague  into  Ire- 
land in  1349.  The  learned  scribe 
outlived  the  pestilence,  his  death 
being  recorded,  1359. 

These  MacEgans  or  M'Eeigans  were 
hereditary  Brehons  of  the  province 
of  Conacht  The  0*Dorans  were  the 
Brehons  of  South  Leinster ;  O'Breas- 
hdns  and  MacThoUes  were  also  dis- 
tinguished as  learned  law  professors. 
It  must  have  been  an  exciting  scene 
when  in  the  centre  of  a  large  crowd 
of  chiefs  and  their  dependante,  two 
Brehons  of  two  bordermg  territories 
maintained  the  privileges  of  their 
respective  chie&  against  each  other. 
Who  decided  the  <»use  at  issue! 
We  know  of  no  conapetent  authority 
except  the  Chief  brehon  at  Tara. 
Probably  the  final  appeal  in  many 
instances  was  to  the  spear  and  glaive. 

The  first,  third,  and  fourth  of  these 
manuscripts,  were  purchased  by  the 
estimable  Welsh  archseologist,  Ed- 
ward Lhwyd  in  Ireland  in  the  begin- 
ning of  last  century — one  from  CornUn 
O'Comin  in  Sligo  in  1700,  another 
from  John  Agnew  of  Lame  in  the 
same  year.  He  secured  upwards  of 
a  score  of  MSS.  in  that  visit  to  Ire- 
land. 

Lhwyd's  MSS.  afterwards  came 
into  the  possession  of  Sir  John  Sea- 
*bright,  who  was  induced  l^  Edmund 
Burke  to  intrust  them  to  the  care  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  about  ikp 
year  1782.  The  intention  of  the  great 
statesman  was,  that  they  should  be 
tmblished  with  an  English  or  Latin 
translation,  and  so  become  ^'pi^oper 
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BobjectB  of  criticism  and  compariaoiL" 
The  anthoriides  have  taken  eighty 
years*  to  carry  oat  his  patriotic  in- 
tentions. 

In  1852  Dr.  Todd  and  Dr.  Qraves 
Bubmitted  to  the  Irish  €k)Yemment 
a  proposal  for  the  transcription, 
translation,  and  publication  of  the 
Brehon  Laws,  and  in  consequence  a 
commission  was  appointed  to  carry  out 
this  national  object  Dr.  O'Donov&n 
and  Professor  (yCurry  transcribed 
Buch  portions  of  the  laws  in  MS.  in 
the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford,  in 
the  British  Museum,  and  in  the  liora- 
ries  of  Trinity  College,  and  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy,  Dublin,  as  were 
judged  suitable  for  publication,  and 
afterwards  translated  them.  Dr. 
O'Donovan's  transcriptions  fill  nine 
Tohones  and  his  translations  twelve. 
Professor  O'CuiTy's  transcriptions 
are  contained  in  eight  volumes,  and 
his  translations  in  thirteen.  The 
after  progress  interrupted  by,  tl^e 
deaths  of  the  two  learned  and  amiable 
scholars,  has  been  already  detailed 

'^The  pnUication  ol  the  Sendnis  Mor 
witin  tach  a  tmi^tlon  88  wiU  lead  to  its 
bdog  ^tudied,  appreciated,  and  imdentood, 
lonns  a  fittinig  cominenoement  of  the  con- 
tribotioDS  to  the  materials  of  Irish  histoiy." 
(^Hemark  by  the  JEditar.) 

And  such  appropriate  use  was  made 
of  them  by  the  late  Eugene  O'Curry 
for  his  lecrores  on  Gkielic  ArchaBology 
and  his  great  work,  "Materials  for 
Irish  History/*  the  second  volume  of 
trhich  is  shOTtly  to  appear.  The  im- 
portance of  a  knowledge  of  the  laws 
of  a  people  to  the  archnologist  and 


the  iiistorian  has  been  already  insisted 
on.  We  are  as  yet  but  imperfectly 
ac(^uainted  with  the  polity,  and  the 
social  usages,  and  the  mythology  of 
the  ancient  Celts,  and  it  is  the  duty 
of  every  scholar  anxious  for  informa- 
tion on  these  sulgects,  to  encourage 
the  editing  and  translating  of  the 
most  suitable  of  the  various  Irish 
MSS.  in  our  libraries  and  those  of  the 
Oc^tinent  Meanwhile,  as  our  Gk>- 
vemment  has  taken  the  trouble  and 
incurred  the  expense  of  publishing 
this  first  volume  of  a  most  valuable 
work,  it  is  desirable  that  its  existence 
should  be  known.  We  have  not  as 
yet  seen  any  notice  of  it  among  our 
literary  reviews  or  magazines,  and  as 
the  subject  interests  the  learned  of 
England,  and  Scotland,  and  the  Con- 
tinent as  well  as  those  of  Ireland, 
there  is  a  grave  omission  somewhere. 

Knowing  the  consideration  in  which 
the  eminent  German  scholars  hold 
the  remains  of  ancient  Celtic  litera- 
ture, it  is  not  unreasonable  to  expect 
that  something  on  the  subject  may 
soon  be  heard  from  them,  and  that 
our  own  archseolodsts  may  be  roused 
by  the  echo,  to  the  importance  of  a 
work  illustrating  the  political  and 
social  condition  of  a  European  people 
at  an  era  of  which  scarcely  any  hte- 
rary  records  have  been  left  by  their 
western  contemporaries,  insular  or 
cobtinentaL  ^ 

It  is  only  justice  to  commend  the 
editor  Dr.  Hancock  for  the  evident 
zeal  and  care  and  learning  which  he 
has  evidenced  in  the  production  of 
this  first  instalment  of  the  "  Ancient 
Laws  of  Ireland" 


'.liila  nei^ect  in  higih  quarters  seems  to  hare  undergone  but  slight  improvement.  Ap- 
pBcationi  were  made  to  the  London  publirfiers  for  a  copy  of  the  "  Senchus  Mot^  for  the 
piir|>oae  of  notice  in  the  DtmLnf  UiOTERsriT  KAOAznirB  but  without  success.  The 
copy  wUch  famiflbed  the  snbject-matter  of  this  paper  was  obligingly  furnished  by  Dr. 
HAnoock.    TUa  apathy  on  a  litttary  sobjoit  ol  national  importance  is  not  commendable. 
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CHAPTER  IIL 

THB    TALLBY. 


They  had  to  drive  several  miles — 
further,  indeed,  than  had  been  an- 
'  nounced.  The  intelligent  Duncan, 
who  stood  up  behind,  looking  out,  as 
from  a  watch-tower,  soon  made  out 
lishts.  "  There  they  are,  sir,"  he 
said.  "We  must  leave  the  mare  and 
carriage  at  the  next  turn,  and  shall 
■have  to  climb  up  the  cutting,  sir.'* 
So  they  had  to  do.  They  had  to 
scramble  down  again,  a  very  high  hill 
and  cutting,  to  get  on  the  line,  and 
there  they  found  the  scene  or  the 
accident 

No  time  had  been  lost  They  had 
met  a  stray  passenger  or  two  hope- 
lessly trying  to  scale  the  sides  of  any 
gorge,  and  nlled  with  terror  and  con- 
fusion. Below,  they  saw  the  red  light 
of  the  engine,  who  was  blowing  and 
dripping  steam  and  vapour  like  a- 
dying  steeple-chaser.  Idghts,  lan- 
terns, were  dancing  about  spasmodi- 
c^y  below,  and  to  the  gentlemen 
now  hastily  descending,  that  little 
amphitheatre — at  perhaps  the  lone- 
liest part  of  the  line— seemed  to  be 
crowaed  with  dark  figures,  and  heavy 
buildings  as  dark,  which  were  the 
carriages.  Confuised  voices  and  a 
murmuring  rose  up  and  met  their  ears 
as  they  came  down. 

After  all  it  was  not  a  very  serious 
accident  It  was  after  the  usual  for- 
mula—along, long  luggage  train,wind- 
ing  and  bending  round  the  curves, 
like  an  enormous  snake,  to  whom 
life— and  the  lives  of  all  that  have  to 
do  with  it— must  be  a  burden,  having 
to  skulk  and  creep  along  the  roads 
like  an  escaped  felon — ^haunted  by  the 
fear  of  pursuing  express  trains — and 
one  unlucky  one,  half  overtaken — 
feeling  itself  all  but  run  down,  pant- 
ing to  get  forward,  for  the  bare  life, 
Ym.  at  last  been  run  down  by  the 
fiery  racer  that  had  so  long  been  at 
its  heels.  It  was  not  a  very  violent 
collision,  but  one  first-class  carriage 
had  been  shattered,  the  passengers 


sadly  shaken,  and  some  hurt  But 
the  unhappy  coal  waggons  were 
"  smashed '  into  firewood,  twisted, 
chopped,  bent  into  a  shape  that  no 
known  human  process  couldpurposely 
reduce  them  to. 

The  young  men  were  welcomed  like 
saviours.  Agitated  women  came 
fluttering  round  them  begging  aid. 
They  were  the  first  signs  of  human 
assistance..  The  local  doctor  put  them 
all  aside.  "Come,  now,"  he  said, 
"  who  is  hurt  1  Snow  me  the  way. 
Where  are  they  1  Any  serious  frac- 
tures-limbs to  be  set,  eh?"  The 
guards  came  running  to  him.  "  You 
a  doctor,  sir?"  they  said.  "Then 
come  this  way.  There  is  a  sentie- 
man  here,  and  a  lady,  and  achildV  ** 
and  the  doctor,  much  relieved  in  his 
mind— for  all  tne  way  he  had  thought 
that  "  a  job"  would  De  the  only  thmg 
that  woiud  compensate  for  the  plea- 
sant joys  he  had  left  behind— bustled 
away  aifter  them  with  much  alacrity. 

The  two  young  men  did  all  they 
could  to  reaBBure  the  others.  There 
were  very  few  passengers,  at  least  of 
the  first  class.  There  were  some 
commercial  gentlemen  who  were  veiy 
noisy,  and  troublesome  on  their 
wrongs.  "Always  this  way,"  said 
one,  "  as  sure  as  my  name  is  Coxe,  I'll 
have  my  action-at-law.  This  is  the 
third  tune  this  infernal  company  has 
served  me  in  this  way.  I  was  due  to- 
morrow at  Stamford  by  six  thirty, 
A.M.  Confound 'em,  I'll  have  damages 
for  this,  or  my  name's  not  Coxe." 
But  this  gentleman  was  quietly  and 
promptly  rebuked  by  Mr.  Selby,  who 
told  nim  to  "hold  that  noise,  and 
that  it  was  a  shame  for  him  not  to 
be  grateful  forstandinff  there  in  a 
whole  skin,  and  no  brc&en  bones— 
instead  of  grumbling,  as  he  did." 
This  blunt  correction  tranquillized 
him  at  once. 

Young  Seveme  was  a  true  Sama- 
ritan"H9o     friendly— so    usefiil— so 
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kindly  in  tranc|tiillizing  fears.  He 
was  much  relieved  when  he  had 
foond  that  those  whom  he  had  ex- 
pected were  Qot  in  the  train.  Another 
train  was  due  in  about  half  an  hour, 
and  a  man  had  been  sent  down  the 
line  with  a  lantern  to  stop  it  It 
would  take  on  all  the  present  pas- 


A  bright  lady — as  well  as  he  made 
ont — in  a  velvet  hat.  and  seal-skin 
cloak,  had  passed  ^Seveme  two  or 
tiiree  times  wringing  her  hands.  He 
went  after  her.  "  You  are  looking  for 
fiom^hing  1"  he  said.  "  You  are  not 
hurt,  I  hope  1"  Seveme  wasin  a  rough 
Iriah  fiieze  coat  In  the  darkness  she 
took  him  for  a  sort  of  countryman. 

"  O,"  she  said,  "  what  shall  I  do ; 
there,  it  is  gone !  Some  one  has  stolen 
it — do  try  and  find  it  for  me." 

"  What  r  said  he. 

**  O,  my  dressing-case,  my  little 
dressing-case,  with  eveirthing  I  have 
in  the  world  in  it— jewels,  everything. 
I  would  not  lose  it  for  any  money. 
Try,  exert  yourself,  and  find  it" 

''O,  is  that  all,"  said  he.  "No 
doubt  it  is  quite  safe  ;  but  there  are 
other  things  to  be  considered  iirst — 
human  life  and  human  sufferings 
before  dressing-cases." 

"  O  !  of  course,  of  course,"  she 
said,  now  seeing  that  it  was  no 
countryman,  "quite  right,  indeed. 
My  h^^  seems  to  go  round  ;  I  don't 
kiu>w  what  I  am  saying  or  doing,  and 
my  husband — ^you  have  not  seen  him, 
ar  1  Do  tell  me,  quick.  I  am  sure 
he  is  hurt" 

Seveme  was  about  to  laugh,  but 
checked  himself. 

"We  must  try  and  find  him  for 
you,"  he  said. 

"  Knd  him— find  him  quickly," 
she  said.  "  O,  where  is  he  ?  Lead 
me  to  him  !" 

"  Come,"  said  Seveme,  "  this  way 
then."  He  saw  the  doctor  at  the  end 
of  the  bank,  with  a  lantern  beside 
him,  bending  over  some  one. 

"  Ah,  there  he  is,"  said  the  lady  in 
an  agony  of  ^ef,  and  cast  herself 
down  beside  him. 

It  was  the  figure  of  a  tall  gentle- 
man with  eyes  closed,  and  a  griady 
beard  and  hair.  He  seemed 
insensible,  and  now*  and  again 
gave  a  groan. 

"  There  is  something  damaged  in- 
ternally," sud  the  doctor  to  Seveme. 
^  I  can  t  make  it  out  here  ;  no  con- 
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veniences,  you  know.  No  arm  orles 
broken,  however.  Now,  my  good 
madam,  please.  You  can  give  no 
assistance  with  thai  sort  of  thing — 
so  please." 

A  dressing-case  has  been  found," 
Selby  said.  "The  guard  has  got  it 
So  you  need  have  no  anxiety." 

The  lady  did  not  hear  this  speech. 
"  What  are  we  to  do  f '  she  said,  as  if 
to  herself,  "  he  will  not  speak  to  me. 
He  does  not  know  me." 

"He  is  coming  round,"  said  the 
doctor.  "  Give  him  a  little  time,  you 
know.  Something  about  the  rios,  I 
suspect     Often  liappens  in  these 


"But  there  is  nothing  serious)" 
the  lady  said,  now  down  on  her  knees 
in  an  agony  of  suspense.  "  He  is  not 
hurt?    He  will  recover?" 

Selby  came  up  again  at  this  mo- 
ment "  Here,'*  he  said,  "  I  have  ^ot 
it  Here  is  your  dressing-case,  quite 
safe." 

Seveme,  fond  of  a  little  sarcasm  at 
all  in  appropriate  times,  even  said, 
"  It  is  not  hurt ;  it  toill  recover J^ 

"What  is  to  be  done,  though,"  said 
Selby,  hastily,  "  with  this  poor  gen- 
tleman] Where  can  he  be  taken  to) 
We  can't  have  him  lying  here." 

"  There's  no  house  nearer  than  the 
'all,  sir,"  said  Duncan,  touching  his 
hat 

"Ijook  here,  Harry,"  said  Selby, 
taking  him  by  the  arm,  "just  a  word. 
I  think  you  must  offer  tnese  people 
some  shelter.  The  poor  man  is  seri- 
ously damaged,  I  can  see — too  much 
so  to  go  on  oy  the  next  train,  and  I 
think  Sir  John  would  not " 

"  I  thmk  he  would,"  said  Seveme, 
a  little  shortly.  "  You  see,  there  is 
the  woman — perhaps  maids,  friends, 
and  what  not  It's  exactly  the  thing 
he  would  object  to." 

"  (Jood  gracious !  Harry,"  answered 
the  other  warmly,  "  and  so  you  mean 
to  say  you  would  let  a  poor  soul  lie 
in  the  snow  there— die  m  the  snow, 
perhaps." 

"  You  old  enthusiast,"  said  Seveme, 
laughing^  "  how  you  take  up  things  ; 
no  one  is  going  to  die.  Well,  you 
naust  have  everything  your  own  way." 
He  tumed  round,  and  went  back  to 
the  group.  The  gentleman  was  half 
sitting  up-;-his  eyes  were  open.  "  I 
think,"  said  Severne,  "it  would  be 
better  if  he  was  taken  away  out  of 
tills.     (At  this  moment  the  sound  of 
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Nelly's  belLs  came  faintly  through  the 
f  roB^  mt).  We  have  a  carnage  wait- 
ing that  will  take  us  home  in  t^  mi- 
nutes, and  if  this  gentleman,  and  this 

lady— your  husband,  I  presume? " 

He  looked  at  her  interrogatively. 

"Yes,  yes,"  she  said,  eagerly.  "But 
he  will  recover.  I  Imow  he  will— 
see,  he  opens  his  eyes." 

"I  suppose  it  would  be  the  best 
course?'  he  said  still,  coldly,  and 
turning  to  the  doctor. 

''Well,"  said  that  gentleman,  "I 
would  recommend  it,  as  there  is  no 
other  place  near." 

"  Very  well,"  said  Seveme,  shortly, 
"  let  us  lose  no  time  then.  We  can 
carry  him  up  readily.  Perhaps  this 
lady— perhaps  you  would  explain  to 
him^he  seems  conscious  now." 

The  lady  was  down  on  her  kneea 
a^^  in  the  snow.  "  Dearest,"  she 
said,  her  face  close  to  his,  "  how  are 
you  now?  Would  you  like  to  be  moved 
to  the  house  and  shelter  this  gentle- 
man so  kindly  offers )" 

As  his  full  eves  met  hers,  a  sort  of 
shudder  passed  over  him. 

"Do  you  hear  that,"  said  Seveme, 
starting.    "  There  it  is  at  last !" 

Far  off  through  the  night  came  a 
succession  of  short  screams  and 
interrogative  whistlings.  This  was 
the  coming  train  snorting  indi^iantly 
and  expostulating  at  being  obliged  to 
stop  short,  and  demanding  exi)lar 
nation.  Lanterns  were  seen  waving 
and  fluttering  violently  far  away,  as 
if  blown  by  tne  wind  :  and  the  glow- 
in|:,  crimson  liffht  of  tne  engine,  came 
phoing  on,  ana  at  last  stopped  short 
m  a  wnite  doud  of  its  own  steam. 

The  commercial  gentleman,  still  in- 
dignant, said  it  was  all  fine  enough 
— and  it  was  well  they  weren't  run 
into  again ;  it  was  no  fault  of  the 
company  if  they  weren't  But  the 
point  was  where  would  he  be  by  six- 
twenty  to-morrow  morning?  Others 
of  the  passengers,  still  much  fluttered 
by  their  escape,  shrank  away  from 
exposing  themselves  to  this  second 
risK,  after  such  an  escape;  and  some 
ladies  and  children  were  dying.  But 
the  guards  came  up  with  their  old 
business-like  cry,  "Now,  then,  take 
your  seats,  please !"  ana  it  seemed 
better  to  be  taken  awav  at  all  risks 
than  left  in  a  defile  like  that  Besides, 
as  the  commercial  gentleman  remark- 
ed, "They'd  hardly  do  the  thing  over 
again — at  least  on  t^wit  night,  though 


he  wouldn't  put  it  past  'em,  mind.'* 
Finally  they  were  all  got  in — to  the 
surly  expostulation  of  the  newly*^ 
arrived  passengers,  who  were  much 
crowded  in  consequence — and  also 
hinted  at  some  sort  of  punishment  to 
be  inflicted  on  the  company — ^the 
programme  of  which  was  arranged 
between  them  and  the  commercial 
gentleman  all  the  way  up  to  town. 

The  cutting  was  now  deserted; 
Hodge  and  a  mend  or  two,  who  had 
come  up  too  late  for  profit,  were 
gaping  down  from  the  top  of  the  hill, 
and  could  make  nothmg  of  the 
business.  But  they  saw  the  little 
party  coming  up,  tne  injured  gentle- 
man a  little  restored  by  this  time — 
lea  ing  on  two  gentlemen :  and 
Hodge,  as  though  he  were  a  stage 
rustic,  said  to  his  friend,  "  Eh,  laws ! 
but  that  be  young  Squoire." 

"And  young  Sjuoire's  friend," 
added  the  companion,  "he  wi'  the 
langle^i" 

Squoire's  firiend  was  helping  up  a 
lady.  Indeed  the  sides  of  the  cuttmg 
were  as  steep  as  a  'wiss  hill,  and  it 
was  very  hard  work.  Nelly  was  still 
shakipg  her  bells,  having  lost  all 
patience,and  with  head  turned  round, 
was  taking  a  wicked  and  suspicious 
side-look  at  the  increased  party. 
Young  Seveme  twas  in  command^  as 
it  were,  and  issued  orders  authorita- 
tively. 

"  Carefully  now,"  he  said,  "  some 
one  must  sit  on  each  side  of  him^ 
Duncan,  you  must  get  Wk,  as  you 
caiL  or  stand  on  the  steps,  if  you  like. 
Selby,  you  and  this  lady  go  inside, 
and,  doctor,  you  with  me  on  the  box. 
How  do  you  feel  now,  sir  1" 

The  iron-grey  head— it  was  a  little 
stooped  between  the  shoulders— cave 
a  wxt  of  courteous  bow.  "Muck 
better,"  he  said,  faintly.  "  Only  some^ 
thing  here,"  he  said,  putting  ms  hand 
on  his  chest  His  wife  was  looking 
from  stde  to  side  with  a  sort  of  glance 
of  half  despair.  "  Oh,  you  are  better," 
she  said.    "TeUmeso." 

"  Your  dressing-casp  is  quite  safe,*^ 
said  young  Seveme,  with  the  reins 
now  m  his  hai\l  *'  I  saw  it  put  in 
myself.  All  right  behind  there  1  Go, 
Nelly."  And  immediately  the  bells 
beffan  to  jithgle,  and  the  wheels  to 
"tnrum"  monotonouslv  alon^r  the 
white  frost-bound  roads,  furnishing 
to  the  bell  mxunc  what  seemed  to  be 
tiie  drone  of  a  bagpipe. 
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It  was  past  t«n  o'dock  when  they 
came  cairteiing  up  towards  the  glow- 
ing red  lighta  of  Diffby.  Severne  on 
his  box  heaid  the  lady  behind  him 
mmrmnring  her  astonishment  and 
wonder  at  the  pile  of  building  now 
approaching.  She  was  literally  con- 
founded— ^as,  indeed,  were  many  tour- 
ists wiio  saw  it  for  the  first  time — at 
its  grandeur  and  imposing  character. 

Tliey  all  got  down  ;  the  servants 
came  out  Behind  them  was  the  long 
figure  of  Sir  John,  who  from  the 
drawing-room  had  heard  Nelly's  bdls. 

Severne  ran  to  meet  him  witn'li 
hasty  whisper.  "All  right,  quite 
right,'*  said  Sir  John,  "where  are 
theyr 

llien  he  went  forward  to  meet  them 
with  a  warm  hospitality. 

"  So  sorry,"  he  said.  "  Hope,  sir, 
you  are  not  hurt  seriously  ?  These 
new-fangled  railways  will  kill  us  all 
one  day.  And  you,  madam,  glad  to 
see  you,  too." 

^'Oh,  sir,''  said  the  lady  humbly. 
"  your  goodness  overpowers  us  quite. 

"  You  are  too  kind,"  said  the  gen- 
tleman, still  in  evident  pain«  "  I  am 
afraid  I  am  hurt  seriously." 

"  Look  here,  Harry^*'  said  Sir  John, 
"we  can  put  them  m  the  Palmenr 
room  for  to-night— -fire  burning  and 
all  ready.  Just  the  thing.  Lean  on 
me,  sir.  There.  We'll  take  care  of 
you  and  make  you  snug.  And,  doc- 
tor, you  may  as  well  come  too." 

Then  this  hospitable  old  gentle- 
man bestowed  his  new  guests,  and  pre- 
sently the  gentleman  was  in  be4  in 
the  snuggest  apartment  in  the  world, 
and  the  doctor  was  busy  making  what 
he  called  an  "  ofiicial  examination." 

"  Just  what  I  suspected,"  he  said— 
"coming  home,  in  the  carriage — a 
rib  gone— touching  the  lung.  Can 
be  raised  very  favourably  though. 
Do  it  at  once— judicious  bandagmg 
and  splints." 

The  faithftil  wife  alone  was  present, 
waiting  eagerly  for  this  verdict.  She 
gave  ahalf  screauL 

"  There's  no  danger,  ma'am,"  said 
the  doctor,  roughly  ;  "  more  inconve- 
nience than  danger.  Take  iny  advice, 
and  ^0  down  to  tne  ladies.  Get  them 
to  give  you  a  glass  of  Sir  John's  old 
particular  green  wax.    Say  I  ordered 


it,  if  you  like.    These  things  give  an 
imperceptible  shock,  you  know." 

'^Do,  my  dear,"  said  the  husband, 
faintly,  "go  down,  please."  She 
yielded.  She  glided  l&htly  into  the 
room  that  had  been  laid  out  for  Mrs. 
Palmer,  took  off  her  bonnet,  smoothed 
her  hair,  bathed  her  face  hastily,  gave 
some  hasty  touches  to  her  dress  here 
and  there,  re-tied  a  ribbon  or  two, 
and  choosing  a  flower  out  of  a  bououet 
fresh  pulled,  that  was  on  the  table, 
oontrived  somehow  to  work  it  into 
her  system.  Then  she  backed  a  littie 
before  the  glass,  advanced,  retreated, 
and  advanced  again— touching  ana 
retouching.  She  was  at  last  satisfied, 
and  went  down. 

That  room  was  in  one  of  the  towers. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  stair,  which 
wound  a  littie,  then  came  a  long  oak 
corridor,  with  many  doors.  It  was 
natural  that  a  mere  stranger  should 
be  bewildered ;  and  Selby,  who  had 
run  to  his  room  to  fstch  something  to 
amuse  the  ladies,  and,  scampering 
back,  singing  and  whistling  like  a 
schoolboy,  came  suddenly  upon  the 
new  lady,  helpless  in  their  windingn 
of  a  strange-^ 

"My  goodness,"  he  said,  a  littie 
confused.  "Of  course,  we  should 
have  thought  of  this,  and  sent  some 
one.  I  am  very  sorry— it  was  so 
stupid." 

"Stupid!  no,"  said  the  lady.  "But 
I  am  so  glad  I  met  you.  It  is  all  so 
awkward— so  wretchedly  awkwardly. 
Entering,  meeting  a  crowd  of  strange 
faces  in  this  painful  way.  I  dread  it 
I  shrink  from  it.  What  ihall  I 
dol" 

"Don't  mind,"  he  said,  hastily, 
"  you  are  a  guest,  you  know.  Why, 
they  are  all  BO  glad.  I  am  sure  th^ 
are." 

"A  guest!  No,"  she  said,  sadly, 
"We  have  no  business  to  be  here. 
We  are  intruders  on  your  delightful 
party.  I  at  this  moment,"  and  she 
stopped  undecidedly,  "  ought  to  be 
at  nis  bed-side.  Naturally  it  lo<^ 
unfeeling.  Indeed  I  ought  to  go 
back.    You  must  let  me." 

It  then  occurred  to  Selby  that  he 
ought  not  to  let  her  go  back. 

"  You  must  not  go/'  he  said,  with 
gentie  firmness.    ^The  doctor  will 
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look  to  everything.  Women,  you 
know,  are  always  in  the  way.  I  mean 
—confound  it^  no,  I  mean,  in  that 
place.  Come  m  with  me ;  we  can  go 
m  together.    This  is  the  way." 

The  door  was  only  a  short  way  off; 
they  heard  the  merry  voices;  the 
more  cheerful  and  polite  din;  the 
ringing  of  ladies'  laughter.  She  held 
back  a  moment,  with  her  hand  press- 
ing her  waist 

**  How  can  I  face  them  all,"  she 
said,  "  and  he  Iving  there  !" 

Selby  opened  the  door,  and  said, 
gently. 


Jourage 


i'» 


There  was  a  huge  fire-place,  like  a 

Ct  archway,  where  a  log  fire  was 
ling  noisily.  ITie  company  was 
gathers  round  it,  the  ladies  seated, 
the  gentlemen  flitting  about  among 
them,  perhaps,  and  the  tall,  gaunt  Sir 
John  standing  up  in  the  centre,  like 
a  colossal  statue.  The  dean  in  one  of 
the  tall-backed  arm-chairs,  lay  placid- 
ly with  his  hands  before  him,  and  in 
the  full  and  encouraging  blaze,  which 
lit  up  his  face  like  a  glory,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  induced  a  percepti- 
ble drowsiness,  while  the  baronet, 
standing  up  over  him.  still  dwelt  on 
the  "  awful  signs  of  tne  times.  Mrs. 
Seveme  always  tranquil  and  "sweet," 
was  busy  with  some  work.  But  the 
two  Fentons  untiring  and  untired, 
whether  it  was  the  work  or  play  of 
life,  as  fresh  now  as  they  were  at 
breakfast  time,  as  eager  now  to  work 
out  their  earthly  salvation  as  at  the 
inspuring  hours  of  morning,  still  sent 
forth  the  merry  peal  of  appreciation, 
and  by  an  amazing  assiduity  were 
actually  making  some  impression  on 
that  worldly  and  selfish  Oanby,  who 
was  their  idoL 

"  O  tell— tell  that  again,  Mr.  Can- 
by,"  said  Isabella;  "  indeed  you  shall, 
and  you  must !  1  never  heard  any- 
thing  so  funny  and  passive;  and  Mrs. 
Seveme,  too,  must  come  over  and  hear 
it  The  beet  thing  you  ever  heard  in 
your  life,  Mrs.  Seveme  !  You  must 
come  over !" 

That  lady  rose  at  once,  for  the 
engaging  young  girl  had  gambolled 
over  toner  side. 

"I  must  not  lose  an  opportunity 
that  may  never  occur  agam,"  said 
Mrs.  Seveme  to  her  neighbour,  with- 
out any  malice,  "  of  hearing  the  best 
thinjr  I  may  ever  hear !" 

"0 !  I  declare,  'pon  my  word,"  said 


Mr.  Canby.  in  some  confusion  at  this 
publicity, "  it  aint  fair." 

At  this  moment  the  lady  entered. 

Sir  John  stalked  forward  ffood 
naturedly  to  meet  her.  "I  near 
everything  is  going  on  well,"  he 
said.  "  You  mwst  sit  down  here,  and 
warm  yourself,  and  make  yourseljf 
quite  at  home  ;  we  shall  have  supper 
ve^  soon  now." 

There  was  a  general  disarrange' 
ment  and  movement  All  faces  were 
turned  towards  that  one  face.  It 
looked  very  difierent  now  from  what 
it  had  done  down  at  the  "  cutting," 
in  the  shadow,  or  under  the  lantern- 
light  It  was  a  round,  brilliant,  full, 
and  well  coloured  face;  with  good 
hair,  fine  eyes,  and  a  sort  of  debcate 
en  ban  point  about,  the  figure.  "  In 
a  vulgar  creature,  my  dear**  (looking 
at  her,  from  an  old  lady  point  of 
view)— these  would  have  been  the 
elements  for  brazen  effrontery ;  but 
she  had  such  an  air  of  modesty  and 
retirement  that  they  became  a  fresh 
charm.  The  Fentons  interrupted  at 
a  critical  moment  when  they  had 
their  sickles  in  the  com,  as  it  were, 
looked  at  her  with  the  instinct  of 
hostility— and  the  deauj  bestirring 
himself  with  a  sort  of  shiver,  for  he 
had  been  wakened  from  a  sweet 
dream,  in  which  he  had  the  good 
Lord  Buryshaft*s  hand  upon  his  cufi^, 
and  the  good  lord's  voice  in  his  ear, 
"My  dear  Bumaby,  Loughborough 
is   failing    every   day,    and    when 

Chester  is  vacant ^^  saw  the  new 

arrival,  very  indistinctly.  Mr.  Canby 
had  his  glass  in  his  eye,  for  the  new 
lady's  attractions  were  of  the  effec- 
tive music-hall  pattern— only  refined 
— and  half  rose  to  get  nearer. 

The  lady  was  presently  seated 
among  them,  and  rather  astonished 
Seveme  and  his  friend  by  her  auiet 
composure.  She  was  soon  telling 
the  whole  story  of  her  sufferings,  in 
a  very  low  voice,  and.  certainly, 
without  any  sensational  heightening. 
"We  were  coming  home  from  the 
Continent,"  she  said,  "  and  the  pas- 
sage had  been  exquisite,  not  a  ripple 
on  the  water.  Every  one  was  so 
happy ;  I  sat  on  the  deck,  and  saw 
that  gay,  lively  Boulogne  grow  in- 
distinct m  the  distance.  One  always 
feels  regret  at  leaving  a  place  where 
one  has  had  happy  days. 

(Everyone  present  accepted  this  as 
a  tmth,  which  had  an  air  of  novelty 
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from  the  plaintive  tone  with  which 
it  was  spoken  ;  though,  indeed,  it 
▼oold  seem  obvious  enough.) 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Seveme, 
eagerlv.  "So  you  came  from  Bou- 
logne by  to-day  s  packet  t" 

^  Yes ;"  said  the  lady,  gentiy— "  I 
think  sa" 

**  Dear  me,"  said  Seveme,  eagerly. 
"Tlien  you  must  have  met  them, 
the  Palmers.  Did  you  remark  a  lady 
and  her  daughter — a  very  striking 
looking  girl — ^talUsh,  brilliant  col- 
oar  1" 

•*  What ;  a  sort  of  widow  lady  V 

"  Exactly ;  rather  French." 

"  A  vision — a  vision"  !  said  the 
lady,  with  an  enthusiasm  that  became 
quite  dazzling.  "  I  never  saw  such  a 
magnificent  creature.  She  sat  on  the 
de&  the  whole  time.  Indeed  a  feast 
to  the  eye— indeed  she  was.  I  never 
saw  any  one  to  compare  to  her.  Even 
my  husband.who  from  his  affection  has 
his  own  foonsh  standard— even  he — 
ah,  I  little  thoug[ht  then " 

There  was  a  silence  of  respect  for 
a  moment  Even  the  dean,  though 
ibe  slow  of  the  fire  was  wooing 
him  oack  to  sweet  dreams  again, 
was  listening,  and  at  the  first 
convenient  opening  had  a  parallel 
passage  ready  from  his  own  fife  ;  as 
when  Lord  Edward  Somersault  came 
over  with  him  in  the  Calais  packet- 
let  him  see — ^in  the  disastrous  year 
'29,  the  year  when  the  landmarks  of 
the  Ckmstitution  were  "swept  away." 

"  And  you  spoke  to  them  1 "  said 
Seveme  eagerly;  "you  sat  near  them  V* 

"  Oh !  dear,  yes,"  said  the  lady, 
"  charming  people  they  were." 

"  I  am  so  glad  of  this,  *  said  Seveme. 
**  It  tnms  out  quite  fortunate.  They 
will  be  here  to-morrow.  You  wiU  re- 
new your  acquaintance." 

The  lady  gave  a  little  start  : 
"Acquaintance."  she  said  sorrowfully. 
"  Oh  no,  no  !  tney  will  not  recollect 
iAoL  We  know  what  a  packet- 
acquaintance  is — ^faces  pass  by,  and 
we  foreet,  and  never  see  them  again. 
No  :  there  was  a  French  gentleman 
who  was  very,  very  kind  to  the  young 
g^L  So  devoted,  and  kind,  and  con- 
siderate— ^not  at  all  like  a  French- 


"  Infernal  monkeys,"  said  Sir  John. 
"  An  Englishman  would  thrash  a 
loomfnlL  Eat  them  up  as  dog  Toby 
did  the  rats." 

But  Seveme  wasa  little uneasy^and 


said  no  more.  The  sisters  Fenton 
looked  at  each  other  with  a  little  en- 
joyment; but  Canby  was  evidently 
interested.  "  Most  curious,"  he  said, 
"and  so  you  were  all  on  ooard  the 
packet?" 

The  lady  tumed  to  him  gratefully, 
as  if  this  help  had  made  her  state- 
ment more  lucid. 

"  Yes,  we  were  in  the  packet  Then 
came  the  railway— the  carriage— oh ! 
the  drecuifulcaTTiage" — and  she  shut 
out  the  view  with  her  hands.  "  'Spress, 
of  course,"  said  Mr.  Canby,  encour- 
aged. 

"Oh,  yes,"  said  she,  grateful  fw 
the  correction,  "  you  are  quite  right. 
It  was  the  express  we  came  on,  up 
through  the  charming  English  coun- 
try—the grand  fields  lying  out 
under  the  sun— the  grand  EnelLsh 
oaks— some  way,"  she  added  with  a 
sort  of  naivete,  "  it  looked  so  bright 
and  sound,  and  flourishing  after  the 
French  country." 

"  Ah  ha !"  broke  in  Sir  John, "  old 
England  still ;  you  can't  compare 
'em  ;  their  mean,  mangy  patches,  at 
which  they  go  fiddling,  fiddling  with 
bodkins — ^wretched  pack  !" 

"  It  was  such  a  bright  encouraging 
day,"  went  on  the  lady,  "  and  we  aU 
felt  so  happy  at  getting  home  again  : 
and  then  it  began  to  grow  dar£  ana 
he — my  dear  husband — ^was  talking 
fondly  of  our  expected  fireside,  the 
hearth  swept  up — our  own  home, 
never  vet  seen,  for  we  have  been 
married  but  a  short  time." 

Gradually  a  perfect  silence  had 
been  established,  and  every  one,  even 
the  reluctant  Fentons,  had  been 
drawn  in  to  listen  to  this  natural 
story.  It  was  impossible  not  to  be 
interested.  Mr.  Monkhouse  and 
Captain  Philips,  the  two  epicureans 
of  the  house,  coming  in  with  good 
spirits  from  the  bilBard-room,  were 
awed  into  decoram  by  reproachful 
glances. 

"  We  were  talking,"  went  on  the 
lady,  "of  what  days  of  happiness 
were  before  us— what  quiet  joys  and 
innocent  pleasures.  He  had  said  to 
me  in  his  kind  way,  *  You  must  eigoy 
yourself ;  see  what  there  is  of  life  for 
my  B&ke,  1  have  long  ceased  to  care 
for  things  of  that  kind.'  But  what 
am  I  talking  of? "  And  in  great  con- 
fusion she  stopped.  Seveme  smiled. 

"  By  the  way,"  he  said — "  excuse 
me  for  interropting  you— you  got  that 
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dreafing-ewe  safe ;  Selby  had  charge 
of  it.  you  know." 

"  It  was  taken  to  the  room,"  she 
said,  "  and  I  am  so  much  obliged  to 
Mr.  Selby  for  the  trouble  he  took, 
and  you  too." 

"Not  at  all,"  said  SeYeme,"we 
saw  that  you  were  so  exeeedingly 
anxious  about  it." 

"  Indeed  I  was,"  she  said,  with  her 
eyes  on  the  oaken  floor  ;  "  it  con- 
tained two  little  pictures  that  I  would 
not  have  lost  for  the  world,  and  some 
lettei8--some  dear  letters  ? — " 

"  And  jewels,  I  think  you  said  1" 

''Harold,"  said  Sir  John,  a  little 
gruffly^  "see  and  push  on  supper, 
will  you  1  we  are  all  getting  hungry. 
Well,  YOU  were  talking  you  say, 
ma'am  .^' 

"Oh  yes,"  she  said,  "  and  we  had 
just  esMght  a  glimpse  of  red  lights 
ffiittering  afar  off.  Oh,  it  must  have 
been  thM  house." 

"  Was  it  where  there  was  a  break 
in  the  hills,  and  the  pond  )'*  asked  Sir 
John,  eagerly. 

"Yes,  yes,"  said  she  eagerly,  "a 
pond,  ex^tly." 

"  I  knew  It"  said  Sir  John  ;  "  the 
best  view  of  the  place  ;  you  shall  see 
it  in  the  morning.  I  made  that 
myself,  and  these  rascals  came  with 
tli^ir  infernal  line  and  cut  it  all  up." 

"The  very  place,"  said  the  lady. 
"Then  as  we  were  speaking  came 
%  orashy — and  oh  !" — She  covered  up 
her  face.  There  was  a  silence.  The 
two  Fenton  girls  looked  at  each  other, 
and  rustled  their  dresses  with  im- 
patience. One  tried  to  catch  Canby's 
eye,  but  that  gentleman  was  absorbed 
by  the  new  Scherazade,  and  the 
labours  of  a  hard  day— the  ascent 
up  the  tower,  &c.,  had  all  been  spent 
in  vain. 

"Don't  think  if  it,"  said  Sir  John. 
"  It  will  all  come  right  again ;  we'll 
make  him  well ;  only  1  hope  in  Ood," 
said  the  baronet,  with  infinite  ener^, 
"  you'll  have  your  action  against 
them.  I'll  speak  to  him  to-mor- 
row. 

"Lord  Campbell's  Act,"  said  the 
barrister,  who  practised  at  counts^ 
houses,  "  sure  to  get  damages  ;  jury 
idways  find  against  the  company." 

"Glad  to  hear  it,"  growled  ffir 
John,  "h(^  they'll  salt  'em.  Look 
at  these  pictures,  ma'am,"  he  went  on, 
lifting  a  candle.  "  No  mushrooms 
bere ;  cfveiy  one  of'em  true  blue  and 


gentlemen  to  the  backbone ;  no  cot- 
ton-spinners on  my  walls,  ma'am ; 
look  at  that—and  that— you  won't 
find  a  Digby  here,  ma'am,  that  soiled 
his  finger  with  infernal  ledgers  and 
figures,— no,  no." 

The  lady  was  charmed  with  these 
fine  old  portraits,  and  every  fresh 
one  to  which  she  was  introduced 
brought  new  surprise.  They  had,  in- 
deed, all  the  grim  wooden-look  of 
idle  ancestry — ^with  polite  scowl,  and 
stony  contempt,  and  seeming  also 
too  heavily  encumbered  witn  fine 
clothes  to  do  any  work. 

"  'Pon  my  word,  you  had  a  narrow 
escape,"  said  Sir  John,  as  they  went 
down  the  room  a  little.  "  Look  at  that, 
now.  Bishop  Digby.  That's 'Digbjf^s 
Short  Method  with  Dissenters'  in 
his  hands.  I'll  show  it  you  in  the 
library— a  fine  work.  He  kept  your 
mean,  immannerly  pot-house  Dissen- 
ters in  their  places.  None  of  your 
fiddle-faddle  complaints,  and  scrape 
me,  scrape  your  ideas.  They  weren't 
gentlemen,  ma'am,"  said  Sir  John, 
angrily,  as  if  she  had  said  they  were, 
"  and  he  didn't  want  to  know  'em, 
or  see  'em,  or  be  conscious  of  his 
existence." 

"It  is  dreadful,"  the  lady  said, 
reflectively. 

"It  is,  ma'am,"  said  Sir  John. 
"  you  are  perfectly  right,  and  I  tell 
you  what,  wc  have  not  seen  the  end 
of  it  yet  By  the  way,  he  added^ 
changmg  his  tone,  "  What  er  name, 
ma'am )  They  told  me  below ;  but  I 
have  the  worst  head  for  names." 

"  Lepell !"  said  the  lady,  softly, 
"Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lepell." 

"  Lepell !"  said  he,  almost  joyfully, 
"no — very  good,  very  good  indeed. 
There's  the  true  ring  in  that,  ma'am. 
There's  Lepells  in  Yorkshire,  and  I 
knew  a  Lepell  in  Warwickshire— a 
real  gentleman,  was  in  the  House 
with  me,  and  walked  into  the  lobby 
with  me  against  Peel's  infamous 
measure  of  '29." 

The  lady  started— something  like 
delight  came  into  her  eyes,  why 
that  was  his  brother,  sir, — a  noble- 
hearted  man.  I  have  often  heard 
him  speak  of  him." 

"  My  dear  madam,  I  am  so  glad," 
he  said  in  real  eiyoyment.  "  let  me 
welcome  you  to  Digby.  I  hope  you 
will  st^  with  us  some  time.  He's 
dead,  I  know,  poor  Jade  LepelL 
Between  yoa  ana  me  ht^ook  that 
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Tile  Belling  the  pass  of  Peel's  to  heart; 
a  low  swindle,  ma'am,  and  served  the 
fi;^tleman  right  for  sitting  down  to 
table  with  a  fellow  of  that  kind. 
You  know  the  reeking  kind  of 
effluyia  in  those  cotton  places.  It 
makes  me  sick.  Faugh !  And  now, 
who  has  the  place  msr  Jade— your 
husband  r 

"No,"  said  she  sofflv,  as  if  this 
were  a  trial  too ;  "the  G^eral :  he  is 
out  in  India,  they  say  has  embarrassed 
the  property.'* 

"  Ah  1  that  was  poor  Jack's  doing 
—a  true  gentleman,  above  vour  low 
accounts  and  ledgerings,  ana  so  th^ 
swindled  him?  And  you,  my  dear 
madam  t  Forgive  me  ii  I  am  inquisi- 
tive." 

"  I  was  Miss  Bell,  Jenny  Bell,"  she 
saidj  as  it  were  in  terror ;  "  of  a  good 
family  too,  sir— indeed  yes,  but  not 
rich, 

"What  harm  in  that,"  said  Sir 
John,  "nothing  to  be  ashamed  of 
Some  cotton  blackguard.  I  dare  say, 
has  been  too  much  for  tnem,  eh  ?" 

"  Oh,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Le^ll  start- 
ing   "  how   did   you    know— who 

"Ifsthe  old  story,  my  dear,"  he 
said ;  "  I  hear  of  these  things.  Bell 
IB  a  good  name— egad,  now  that  I 
think  of  it,  the  bishop  there  married 
a  BelL  By  the  way,  ask  me  to  show 
you  his  book  to-morrow— as  fine  a 
work  as  ever  you  read." 

They  were  still  opposite  the 
bishop,  a  grim  prelate— with  an 
enormous  wig  that  seemed  like  two 
down  pillows,  with  huge  white 
fileeve^  that  seemed  like  two  more — 
with  his  right  hand  resting  on  a  great 
quarto,  and  sloped  at  an  angle— just 
as  the  C^neral,  a  short  way  down, 
had  his  b&ton  sloped  at  an  angle. 
This  massive  volume  was  labelled, 
«  Short  Method,"  &C. 

Sir  John  put  out  his  candle  and 
kd  her  back.  "My  dear  Mrs.  Seveme 
here's  ^  discovery.  Onr  friend  up 
stairs  brother  to  an  old  fiiend.  This 
is  Mrs.  Lepell:  no  one  knew  Jack 
Lepell  better  tnan  I  did.  I  am  so 
clad.  Let  me  introduce  to  you  his 
hfother^B  wife." 

Ma.  Serene  got  up  with  alacrily, 

and  with  a  beaming  face,  "  I  am  so 

dad,**  ^e  said,  takmg  her  hand,  "  it 

b$8tarBed  oat  in  this  wa^." 

(SSia.  flereme  always  didihe  right 


thing,  and  with  true  breeding  would 
be  almost  rustic  in  her  welcome  when 
an  occasion  required). 

"Jack  Lepell  was  one  of  the  Old 
Guard — a  true  man,  until  Peel  and 
his  gang  broke  his  heart,  I  do  believe. 
Mrs.  Lepell  here  knows  it  welL  By 
Jove,  I  must  go  19  and  see  L^tefi 
and  talk  to  him." 

"  He's  asleep,  guardian,"  said  Se- 
vema.  "  and  supper's  ooming  up." 

"That's  not  at  aU  a  badnotk>n," 
said  Captain  Philips.  "I  was  just 
thinking  of  somethmg  hot  and  com- 
fortable. We're  all  getting  so  proper 
and  decent,  peopIe'U  be  ashaooed 
to  be  seen  eating  a  cutlet  by-and-by." 

"  Not  iR  this  house,  sir, '  said  Sir 
John  :  "  nor  to  sit  down  to  it  either." 

"An  !  that's  a  very  good  notion, 
too,"  said  an  officer,  coolly.     "  One 

fets  hungry  so  soon  in  tnese  airy 
ouses.  Then  to  be  huddled  in  to  a 
sideboanL  to  pidc  a  bit  here  and  a 
bit  there.^' 

"  Ah !  thaf  s  the  new  school,"  said 
^  John.  "  Ah  I  there  it  is  at  last. 
Take  my  arm,  Mrs.  Lepell  I  am 
v^y  glad  to  have  you  here — I  am. 
indeed.  You  must  be  hungiy ;  ana 
if  you  don't  take  your  glass  of  Bur- 
gundy, and  two  wings  of  the  roast 
wild-duck,    we     shau     quanreL    I 

warn  you " 

"  You  are  so  kind.  Sir  John,"  she 
said,  "I  almost  feel  getting  into 
spirits  again." 

They  passed  out  of  the  drawing- 
room  mto  a  "snug"  litUe  '-»*«^«'« 


room,  where  th^re  was  a  fire  and  a 
round  table.  It  was  reached  by  no 
draughty  passages,  infinitely  to  the 
satisfaction  of  Uaptain  Philips,  who 
had  not  to  put  up  his  coat  collar. 
"  Our  friend  nas  his  sensible  points  ; 
imd  rei^  I  don't  olgect  to  this  bit 
of  Old  iSmes.  Something  very  sa- 
voury," added  the  captain,  snifiing : 
"  seems  like  game — eh,  Monkhouae  f 
Ther'ill  not  be  room  for  us.  Oome 
quick  to  the  side-table — out  of  the 
wav,  you  see,  and  room  for  your  arms; 
ana  I  am  sick  of  talking  to  the  wo- 
men." And  there  was  presmtly  a 
ehe^fal  and  noisy  party  about  the 
large,  round  table ;  and  ^redsel^  as 
he  had  arranged.  Captain  Philips, 
with  apparent  self-sacrifice,  was  be- 
stowed at  the  side-table,  where  he 
received  greater  attention  than  any- 
one in  ^M  room. 
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OULSTONBUBT  ABBEY,  PAST  AND  PRESENT.      THE  BISK  AND  INFLUENCE 
OF  ENGLISH  MONACHISM. 

THB  AI8B  OF  THB  BSKBOICmrBS.* 


As  Glastonbury  Abbey  was  one 
of  the  chief  ornaments  of  the  Bene- 
dictine Order,  as  that  order  was  one 
of  the  greatest  influences,  n£xt  to 
Christianity  itself,  ever  brought  to 
bear^iapon  humanity,  as  the  founder 
of  that  order  and  sole  compiler  of  the 
rule  upon  which  it  was  based  must 
have  been  a  legislator,  a  leader,  a 
great,  wise,  and  good  man.  such  as  the 
world  seldom  sees,  one  wno,  unaided, 
without  example  or  precedent,  com- 
piled a  code  wnich  has  ruled  millions 
of  beings  and  made  them  a  motive 
power  in  the  history  of  humanity ; 
as  the  work  done  by  that  order  has 
left  traces  in  every  country  in  Europe 
— lives  and  acts  now  in  the  litera- 
turej  arts,  sciences,  and  social  life  of 
nearly  every  civilized  community— it 
becomes  imperatively  necessary  that 
we  should  at  this  point  investigate 
these  three  matters — the  man,  the 
rule,  and  the  work.  The  man,  St 
Benedict,  from  whose  brain  issued 
the  idea  of  monastic  organization, 
the  rule  by  which  it  was  worked, 
which  contains  a  system  of  legislation 
as  comprehensive  as  the  gradually 
compiled  laws  of  centuries  of  growth ; 
and  the  work  done  by  those  who  were 
subject  to  its  power^  followed  out  its 
spirit :  lived  under  its  influence,  and 
carried  it  into  every  country  where 
the  Oospel  was  preached. 

Far  away  in  olden  times,  at  the 
close  of  the  fifth  century,  when  the 

gorgeous  splendour  of  the  Roman 
ay  was  waning  and  the  shades  of 
that  long,  dark  night  of  the  middle 
ages  were  closing  in  upon  the  earth ; 
ust  at  that  period  when,  as  if  impel- 
led by  some  instinct  or  led  by  some 
mysterious  hand,  there  came  pouring 
down  from  the  wilds  of  Scandinavia 
hordes  of  ferocious  barbarians  who 
threatened,  as  they  rolled  on  like  a 
dark  flood,  to  obliterate  all  traces  of 
civilization  in  Europe  — when  the 
martial  spirit   of  the   Roman  was 


i: 


rapidly  d^enerating  into  the  venal 
valour  of  the  mercenary— when-  the 
Western  Empjire  had  fallen,  after 
being  the  tragic  theatre  of  scenes  to 
which  there  is  no  parallel  in  the  his- 
torv  of  mankind — when  men,  aghast 
at  human  crime  and  writhing  under 
the  persecutions  of  those  whom  his- 
tory has  branded  as  the  "Scourge  of 
GkKl,"  soueht  in  vain  for  some  shelter 
against  their  kind  —  when  human 
nature,  after  that  struggle  between 
refined  corruption  and  bmmrianruth- 
lessness,  lay  awaiting  the  night  of 
troubles  which  was  to  fall  upon  it  as 
a  long  penance  for  hiunan  crime — 
just  at  this  critical  period  in  the 
world's  historv  appeared  the  man  who 
was  destinea  to  rescue  from  the 
general  destruction  of  Roman  life  the 
elements  of  a  future  civilization  ;  to 

Srovide  an  asylum  to  which  art  might 
ee  with  her  choicest  treasures,  where 
science  might  labour  in  safety,  where 
learning  might  perpetuate  and  multi- 
ply its  stores,  where  the  oracles  of 
religion  might  rest  secure,  and  where 
man  might  retire  from  the  woe 
and  wickedness  of  a  world  given  up 
to  destruction,  live  out  his  life  in 
quiet,  and  make  his  peace  with  his 

That  man  was  St.  Benedict,  who 
was  bom  of  noble  parents  about  the 
year  480,  at  Norcia,  a  town  in  the 
Duchy  of  Spoleto ;  his  father's  name 
was  Eutropms,  his  grandfather's  Jus- 
tinian. Although  the  glory  of  Rome 
was  on  the  dechne,  her  schools  were 
still  crowded  with  young  disciples  of 
all  nations,  and  to  Rome  the  future 
Saint  was  sent  to  studv  literature  and 
science.  The  poets  of  this  declining 
af^e  have  left  behind  them  a  graphic 
pacture  of  the  profligacy  and  dissipa- 
tion of  Roman  life— the  nobles  had 
given  themselves  up  to  voluptuous 
and  enervating  pleasures,  the  martial 
spirit  which  had  once  found  vent  in 
dfeeds,  with  whose  fame  the  world  has 


*  Authorities. — Acta  Sanctorum ;  Butler's  Lives  of  the  Saints;  Gregory's  Dialogues; 
KabiUon  Acta  Sanct:  Ord:  Benedict!;  Zeigelbauer^s  Hist.  Bei  Liter;  Foebrooke  and 
Dugdale.  ^  , 
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eyer  since  rung,  had  degenerated 
into  the  softer  brayery  which  dares 
the  milder  daegers  of  a  love  intrigue, 
or  into  the  tipsv  valour  loudest  in  the 
midnight  farawL  The  sons  of  those 
heroes  who  in  their  youth  had  gone 
out  into  the  world,  subdued  kingdoms 
and  had  been  drawn  by  captive 
monarchs  through  the  streets  of  Kome 
in  triumph,  now  squandered  the 
wealth  and  disgraced  the  name  of 
thdr  fathers  over  the  dice-box  and 
the  drinking  cup.  Boman  society 
was  corrupt  to  its  core,  the  leaders 
were  sinking  into  the  imbecility  of 
licentiousness,  the  people  were  fol- 
lowing their  steps  with  that  impe- 
tuosity so  characteristic  of  a  demora- 
Hxed  populace,  whilst  far  up  in  the 
rude,  bleak  North  the  barbanan  with 
the  keen  instinct  of  the  wild  beast, 
sat  watching  from  his  lonely  wilds 
the  tottering  towers  of  Roman  glory 
— the  decaying  energies  of  the  eraas- 
caU^ed  giant— untu  the  moment 
came  when  he  sallied  forth  and  with 
one  hardy  blow  shattered  the  mighty 
fabric,  and  laid  the  victors  of  the 
world  in  abject  slavery  at  his  feet 
Into  this  societv  came  the  youthful 
Benedict  with  ail  the  fresh  innocence 
of  rustic  purity,  and  a  soul  already 
yearning  after  the  creat  mysteries  of 
religion ;  admitted  into  the  wild 
revelry  of  student  life,  that  prototype 
of  modem  Bohemiauism,  he  was  at 
once  disgusted  with  the  general  pro- 
fligacy around  him.  The  instincts  of 
his  youthful  purity  sickened  at  the 
foetid  life  of  Kome,  but  in  his  case 
time,  instead  of  reconciling  him  to 
the  ways  of  his  fellows,  and  trans- 
forming, as  it  so  often  does,  the 
tremblmg  horror  of  natural  innocence 
into  the  wild  intrepidity  of  reckless 
licence,  only  strengthened  his  disgust 
for  what  he  saw,  and  the  timid, 
thoughtful,  pensive  student  shrunk 
from  the  noisy  revelry,  and  sought 
shelter  amongst  his  bootcs. 

About  this  time  too,  the  idea  of 
penitential  seclusion  was  prevalent 
in  the  West,  stimulated  by  the  writ- 
ings and  opinions  of  St  Augustine 
and  St  Jerome.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  the  doctrine  of  Asceticism  was 
founded  upon  the  words  of  Christ, 
**  If  any  man  will  come  after  me  let 


him  deny  himself  and  take  up  his 
cross  and  follow  me."*  Upon  the 
words  "  deny  himself*  they  built  the 
whole  fabric  of  penitential  laceration. 
St  Gregory  himself  dwells  with 
peculiar  emphasis  upon  this  passage, 
which  he  expounds  thus,  *^Let  us 
listen  to  what  is  said  in  this  passage 
— let  him  who  will  follow  me  deny 
himself ;  in  another  place  it  is  said 
that  we  should  forego  our  possessions, 
here  it  is  said  that  we  should  deny 
ourselveg,  and  perhaps  it  is  not 
laborious  to  a  man  to  relinquish  His 
possessions,  but  it  is  very  laborious  to 
relinquish  himself.  For  it  is  a  light 
thing  to  abandon  what  one  has,  but 
a  much  ^eater  thing  to  abandon 
what  one  w."t  Fired  by  the  notion 
of  self-mortification  imparted  to  these 
words  of  Christ  by  their  own  material 
interpretation,  these  men  forsook  the 
worla  and  retired  to  caves,  rocks, 
forestSj  anywhere  out  of  sight  of 
their  fellow  mortals — lived  on  bitter 
herbs  and  putrid  water — exposed 
themselves  to  the  inclemency  of  the 
winter,  and  the  burning  heats  of 
summer,  lacerated  their  persons  by 
mutilation  and  scourging,  braved  the 
maddening  gloom  or  darkness  and 
the  wasting  depression  of  solitude, 
until  the  brain  wandered,  ana 
they  mistook  the  simplest,  natural 
objects,  and  the  slightest  sounds  for 
impersonations  of  the  evil  one,  sent 
for  their  especial  temptation. 

Such  was  the  rise  and  working  of 
Asceticism,  which  brought  out  so 
many  anchorites  and  hermits.  Few 
things  in  the  history  of  human  suffer- 
ing can  parallel  the  lives  of  these 
men,  and  when  we  reflect  that  it  was 
voluntarily  chosen,  and  chosen  out  of 
a  pure,  if  mistaken  notion,  of  the 
demands  of  religion — an  ardent, 
though  ill-conceived  love  of  Christ ; 
the  error  in  the  foundation  of  the 
system  is  lost  in  the  unbounded  faith 
and  patience^  the  martyr-like  tenacity 
manifested  m  the  careers  of  those 
men,  who,  detracting  from  the  power 
of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  fanci^ 
that  in  the  suffering  of  the  body  lay 
the  salvation  of  the  soul. 

As  regards  conventual  life,  that  is 
the  assemblage  of  those  who  minis- 
tered in  the  Church  under  one  roof, 


•  Matt  xvL  24. 

t  St  Qreg.  Horn.  82  in  Evangel. 
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gbaring  all  things  in  common  that 
mav  be  traced  back  to  the  apostles 
and  their  disciples,  who  were  con- 
strained to  live  in  this  way,  and, 
therefore,  we  find  that  wherever  they 
established  a  church,  there  they  also 
established  a  sort  of  college,  or 
common  residence,  for  the  priests  of 
that  church.  This  is  evident  from 
the  Epistles  of  Ignatius,  nearly  all 
of  which  conclude  with  a  salutation 
addressed  to  this  congregation  of 
disciples, dwelling^ether,  and  styled 
a  "OoUegiunu"  His  epistle  to  the 
Church  at  Antioch,  concludes  thus, 
*^I  salute  the  sacred  College  of 
Presbyters"  (Saluto  Sanctum  Pres- 
bjTterorum  Collegium).  The  Epistle 
ad  Philippenses,  "Saluto  S.  Epis- 
copum  et  sacrum  Presbyterorum 
CoU^um"— «o  also  the  Epistles  to 
the  Philadelphians,  the  Onurch  at 
Smyrna,  to  the  Ephesians,  and  to  the 
Trallians. 

But  when  Saint  Benedict  was  sent 
as  a  lad  to  Rome,  the  inclination 
towards  the  severer  form  of  ascetic 
life,  that  of  anchorites  and  hermits, 
had  received  an  impulse  by  the  works 
of  the  great  Fathers  of  the  Church, 
already  alluded  to ;  and  the  pensive 
student  buried  in  these  more  con- 
genial studies,  became  imbued  with 
their  spirit,  and  was  soon  fired  with 
a  romantic  longing  for  a  hermit  life. 
At  the  tender  age  of  fifteen,  imable 
to  endure  any  longer  the  disson- 
ance between  his  desires  and  his 
aurroundingSj  he  fled  from  Rome,  and 
took  refuge  m  a  wild  cavernous  spot 
in  the  neighbouring  country.  As 
he  lefb  the  dty  he  was  followed  by 
a  faithful  nurse,  Cyiilla  by  name, 
who  had  brought  him  up  from  child- 
hood, had  tended  him  in  his  sojourn 
at  Bome^  and  now,  though  lamenting 
his  meiltal  derangement,  as  she  re- 
garded it,  resolved  not  to  leave  her 
youthful  chaise  to  himself,  but  to 
watch  over  hm  and  wait  upon  him 
in  his  chosen  seclusion.  For  some 
time  this  life  went  on,  St  Benedict 
becoming  more  and  more  attached  to 
his  hermitage,  and  the  nurse,  de- 
spairing of  any  change,  beggea  his 
food  from  day  to  day,  prepAred  it  for 
him,  and  watched  over  him  with  a 
mother's  tenderness.  A  change  then 
came  over  the  young  enthusiast,  and 
he  began  to  feel  uneasy  under  her 
loving;  care.  It  was  not  the  true 
hennit  life,  not  the  nealiiatinii  of 


that  grand  idea  of  solitude  mth  which 
bis  soul  was  filled;  and  under  the 
impulse  of  this  new  emotion  he  se- 
cretly fled  from  the  protection  of  his 
foster-mother,  and  without  leaving 
behind  him  the  slightest  due  to  his 
pursuit,  hid  himself  amongst  the  rocks 
of  Subiaco,  or,  as  it  was  then  called, 
Sublaqueum,  about  forty  miles  dis- 
tant from  Home.  At  this  spot,  which 
was  a  range  of  bleak  rocky  mountains 
with  a  river  and  lake  below  in  the 
valley,  he  fell  in  with  one  Bomanus, 
a  monk,  who  ^ave  him  a  monastic 
dress,  with  a  hair  shirt,  led  him  to  a 
part  on  the  mountains  where  there 
was  a  deep  narrow  cavern  into  which 
the  sun  never  penetrated,  and  here  the 
young  anchorite  took  up  his  abode, 
subsisting  upon  bread  and  water,  or 
the  scanty  provisions  which  Bomanus 
could  spare  him  from  his  own  frugal 
repasts;  these  provisions  the  monk 
used  to  let  down  to  him  by  a  rope, 
ringing  a  bell  first  to  call  his  atten- 
tion. For  three  years  he  pursued 
this  life,  unknown  to  his  friends  and 
cut  off  from  all  communication  with 
the  world ;  but  neither  the  darkness 
of  his  cavern  nor  the  scantiness  of 
his  fare  could  preseiTC  him  from 
troubles :  he  was  assailed  by  many 
sore  temptations,  one  of  which  espe- 
cially deserves  narration,  inasmuch 
as  it  has  formed  the  subject  of  many 
Benedictine  pictures  which  grace  the 
churches  and  naileries  of  Europe,  and 
is  one  of  the  three  artistic  badges  by 
which  his  figure  may  be  recognized 
both  in  sculpture  and  painting.  In 
the  midst  of  this  solitude,  according 
to  the  monkish  records,  there  started 
up  in  the  imagination  of  the  voung 
enthusiast  the  figure  of  a  lovely 
woman  he  had  seen  at  Rome,  and 
this  beautiful  phantom  haunted  him 
day  by  day,  wherever  he  went  and 
whatever  he  did ;  it  stole  in  upon  the 
abstraction  of  his  midnight  prayers 
and  it  flitted  through  the  phantasma- 
goria of  his  dreams  ;  then  a  soft  in- 
sidious longing  sprung  up  in  his  soul 
to  retrace  Ms  steps  to  Rome  for  the 
purpose  of  seeking  out  this  fair  tempts 
ress,  and  in  spite  of  prayers,  and  teui, 
and  penance,  that  longing  grew  into 
a  burning  desirQ|,  until  one  oay,  when 
on  the  very  point  of  yielding  to  its 
power,  he  rushed  out  of  his  cave, 
threw  himself  into  a  thicket  of  briers 
and  nettles,  and  rolled  in  them  till 
the  Uood  flawed  from  eveiy  part  of 
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IdsUieeniedbody.  The  physical  pain 
he  endured  seems  to  have  broken  the 
charm  and  dispelled  the  image  from 
his  fiemcy;  for  we  are  told  that  he  was 
nerer  more  tempted  by  the  alluring 
apparition  of  this  phantom  maiden ; 
and  that  incident  of  his  rolling  in  the 
thicket  is  embodied  in  the  background 
of  nearly  all  the  specimens  of  medisd- 
yal  art  which  have  St  Benedict  as 
their  subject— just  as  we  may  recog- 
nize a  Wouvermann  by  a  white  horse, 
80  we  may  recognize  St  Benedict  by  . 
the  nude  figure  in  the  bac^ound 
ruling  in  the  briers.    St  (Gregory 
tells  us  in  his  dialogues,  and  we  may 
accept  it  as  an  evidence  of  the  result 
of  this  severe  seclusion  upon  the  mind 
of  the  young  anchorite,  that  he  was 
aljBO  sorely  tempted  by  the  devil,  who 
appeared  to  him  in  the  shape  of  a 
blsu^kbird  but  upon  his  making  the 
sign  of  the  cross  it  disappeared  and 
troubled  him  no  further.    However, 
incidents  occurred  which  perhap  pre- 
served to  the  world  the  mental  eqtd- 
librium  of  this  great  maiL  broke  the 
solitude  in  which  he  was  liviiijg,  and 
subjected  him  to  the  humanizing  in- 
fluence of  contact  with  his  kind.  One 
day  that  solitude  was  disturbed  by  the 
iqppearanee  of  a  man  in  the  garb  of  a 
nnest^  who  approached  his  cave  and 
oegan  to  addrass  him ;  but  Benedict 
would  hold  no  conversaticm  with  the 
skanger  until  they  had  prayed  toge- 
ther, after  which  they  discoursed  for 
a  long  time  upon  sacred  sulijects, 
when  the  priest  told  him  of  the  cause 
of  lus  coming.    The  day  happened  to 
be  Easter  Sunday,  and  as  the  priest 
was  {H-epiuring  his  dinner,  he  heard  a 
voice  saying,  "  You  are  preparing  a 
banquet  for  yourself,  whilst  my  ser- 
vant Benedict  is  starvinffj"  that  he 
thereupon  set  out  upon  his  journey, 
found  the  anchorite's  cave,  and  then 
producing  the  dinner,  begged  St  Bene- 
dict to  share  it  with  him,  after  which 
they  parted.   A  number  of  shepherds, 
too,  saw  him  near  his  cave,  and  as 
he  was  dressed  in  goat-skins,  took 
him  at  first  for  some  strange  animal ; 
but  when  th^  found  he  was  a  her- 
mit, they  paid  their  respects  to  him 
humUy,  brought  him  food,  and  im- 
l^ored  his  bleasmg  in  return. 

The  fame  of  the  recluse  oi  Subiaco 
roread  itse^  abroad  from  that  time 
throudi  the  neighbourmg  country ; 
maaylefk  the  wodd  and  followed  his 
^uu^te ;  tba  peasnky  brgngbt  tiieir 


sick  to  him  to  be  healed^  emulated 
each  other  in  their  contnbutions  to 
his  personal  necessities,  and  under- 
took long  journeys  simply  to  gaze 
upon  his  countenance  ana  receive  his 
benediction.  Not  far  from  his  cave 
were  gathered  together  in  a  sort  of 
association  a  number  of  hermits,  and 
when  the  fame  of  this  youthful  saint 
reached  them  they  sent  a  deputation 
to  ask  him  to  come  among  them  and 
take  up  his  position  as  their  superior. 
It  appears  that  this  brotherhood  had 
become  rather  loose  in  their  moials, 
and,  knowing  this,  St  Benedict  at 
first  refused,  but  subsequently,  either 
from  some  presentiment  of  his  future 
destiny,  or  actuated  simply  by  the 
hope  of  reforming  them,  he  consented, 
left  his  lonely  <^  ana  took  up  his 
abode  with  them  as  their  Head. 

In  a  very  short  time,  however,  the 
hermits  be^San  to  tire  or  his  discipline 
and  to  envy  him  for  his  superior  god- 
liness. An  event  then  occurred  which 
forms  the  second  cognizance  by  which 
the  figure  of  St  B^edict  may  be  re- 
cognized in  the  Fine  Arts.  Endea- 
vours had  been  made  to  induce  him 
to  relax  his  discipline,  but  to  no  pur- 
pose ;  therefore  they  resolved  upon 
setting  rid  of  him,  and  on  a  certain 
day,  when  the  Saint  called  out  for 
some  wine  to  refresh  himself  after  a 
long  journey,  one  of  the  brethren 
offered  him  a  poisoned  goblet  St. 
Benedict  took  the  wine,  and,  as  was 
his  custom  before  eating  or  drinking 
anvthing,  bleased  it^  when  the  glass 
suddenly  fell  from  his  hands  and 
broke  in  pieces.  This  incid^t  is  im- 
mortalized in  stained-glass  windows, 
in  painting  and  iree^yes,  where  the 
saint  is  either  made  to  carry  a  broken 
goblet,  or  it  is  to  be  seen  lying  at  his 
feet  Disgusted  with  their  obstinai^ 
and  wantonness  he  left  them,  volun- 
tarily returned  to  his  cav^m  at  Subi- 
aco, and  dwelt  there  alone.  But  the 
fates  conspired  against  his  solitude, 
and  a  chas^  came  graduallv  over  the 
scene.  Numbers  were  drawn  to- 
wards the  spot  by  the  fame  of  his 
sanctity,  and  Vy-and-by  huts  ^[Hiing 
np  around  him ;  the  desert  was  no 
longer  a  desert,  out  a  colony,  waiting 
only  to  be  organised  to  form  a  strong 
community.  Yielding  at  length  to 
repeated  entreaties,  ht  divi<^  this 
sci^tereds^tlement  into  twelve  estab- 
lishmftBta,  with  twelve  monks  and  a 
iupsrior  la  each,  and  tiie  monaiAenes 
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*fere  soon  after  recognized,  talked 
about,  and  proved  a  sufficient  attrac- 
tion to  draw  men  from  all  quarters, 
even  from  the  riotous  gaieties  of  de- 
clining Rome. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  miraculous 
element  which  beclouds  the  biography 
of  the  saints,  we  will  mention  one  or 
two  incidents  related  of  St  Benedict, 
which  claim  attention,  more  especially 
as  being  the  key  to  the  artistic 
mysteries  of  Benedictine  pictures.  It 
was  one  of  the  customs  m  this  early 
Benedictine  community  for  the 
brethren  not  to  leave  the  church 
immediately  after  the  Divine  office 
was  concluded,  but  to  remain  for 
some  time  in  silent  mental  prayer. 
One  of  the  brethren,  however,  took 
no  delight  in  this  holy  exercise,  and 
to  the  scandal  of  the  whole  com- 
munity used  to  walk  coolly  out  of 
the  church  as  soon  as  the  psalmodv 
was  over.  The  Superior  remonstratea, 
threatened,  but  to  no  purpose  ;  the 
unruly  brother  persistea  in  his  con- 
duct. St.  Benedict  was  appealed  to, 
and  when  he  heard  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  said  he  would  see  the 
brother  himself.  Accordingly,  he 
attended  the  church,  and  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Divine  Office,  not  only 
saw  the  brother  walk  out,  but  saw 
also  what  was  invisible  to  every  one 
ebe — a  black  boy  leading  him  by  the 
hand.  The  saint  then  struck  at  the 
phantom  with  his  staff,  and  from  that 
time  the  monk  was  no  longer  troubled, 
but  remaned  after  the  service  with 
the  rest. 

St.  Gregory  also  relates  an  incident 
to  the  effect  that  one  day  as  a  Gothic 
monk  was  engaged  on  the  border  of 
the  lake  cutting  down  thistles,  he  let 
the  iron  part  of  his  sickle,  which  was 
loose,  fall  into  the  water.  St.  Maur, 
one  of  Benedict's  disciples — of  whom 
we  shall  presently  speak — happened 
to  be  standing  by,  and  taking  the 
wooden  handle  from  the  man,  he  held 
it  to  the  water,  when  the  iron  swam 
to  it  in  miraculous  obedience. 

But  to  return  to  the  historical  nar- 
rative from  out  of  this  wilderness  of 
wonders.  As  we  have  said,  the 
monasteries  grew  dally  in  numoer  of 
members  and  reputation  ;  people 
came  from  far  and  near,  some  belong- 
ing to  the  highest  classes,  and  left 
their  children  at  the  monastery  to  be 
trained  up  under  St  Benedict's  pro- 
tection.   Amongst  this  number,  in 


theyear  522,  cametwo  wealthv  Roman 
senators,  Equitius  and  TertuUus, 
bringing  with  them  their  sons,  Mau- 
rus,  then  twelve  years  of  ace,  and 
Placidus  only  five.  Thejr  oegged 
earnestly  that  St  Benedict  would 
take  charge  of  them,  which  he  did, 
treated  them  as  if  they  had  been  his 
own  sons,  and  ultimately  they  became 
monks  under  his  rule,  lived  with  him 
all  his  life,  and  after  his  death  became 
the  first  missionaries  of  his  order  in 
foreign  countries,  where  Placidus  won 
the  crown  of  martyrdom.  Again, 
St  Benedict  nearly  fell  a  victim  to 
jealousy.  A  priest  named  Florentius, 
envying  his  fame,  endeavoured  to 
poison  him  with  a  loaf  of  bread,  but 
failed  ;  then,  foiled  in  his  design  upon 
the  life  of  the  Superior,  this  wicked 
priest  tried  to  seduce  the  young 
monks  by  introducing  seven  loose 
women  into  the  monastery,  when  St 
Benedict  once  more  left  his  charge  in 
disgust ;  but  Florentius,  being  killed 
by  the  sudden  fall  of  a  gallery,  Mau- 
rus  sent  a  messenger  after  him  to  beg 
him  to  return,  which  he  dicL  and  not 
only  wept  over  the  fate  of  nis  fallen 
enemy,  out  imposed  a  severe  penance 
upon  Maurus  for  testifying  ioy  at  the 
judgment  which  had  befallen  him. 
The  incident  of  the  poisoned  loaf  is 
the  third  artistic  badge  by  which  St 
Benedict  is  to  be  known  in  art,  being 
generally  painted  as  a  loaf  with  a 
serpent  coiled  round  it  These  artistic 
attributes  form  a  very  important 
feature  in  monastic  painting,  and  in 
some  instances  become  the  only  guide 
to  the  recognition  of  the  subject  St. 
Benedict  is  represented  sometimes 
with  all  these  accompaniments — the 
broken  goblet,  the  loaf  with  the  ser- 

Eent,  and  in  the  back  ground  the 
gure  rolling  in  the  briers.  St  Ber- 
nard, who  wrote  much,  and  power- 
fuUv  i^ainst  heresy,  is  represented 
with  the  accompanying  incident  in 
the  background  of  demons  chained  to 
a  rock,  or  being  led  away  captive,  to 
indicate  his  triumphs  over  heretics  for 
the  faith.  Demons  placed  atthe  feet 
indicate  Satan  and  the  world  over- 
come. Great  preachers  generally 
carry  the  crucifix,  or  if  a  renowned 
missionaiy,  the  standard  and  cross. 
Martyrs  carry  the  palm.  A  king  who 
has  resigned  his  dignity  and  entered 
a  monastery  has  a  crown  lyine  at  his 
feet  A  book  held  in  the  hand  repre- 
sents the  Gospel)  tmiess  it  be  ac- 
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Gompanied  br  pen  and  inkhom,  when 
it  implies  that  the  subiect  was  an 
Mithor,  as  in  the  case  of  Anselm,  who 
is  represented  as  holding  in  his  hands 
his  work  on  the  Incarnation,  with 
the  title  inscribed  "  Our  Deus  Homo," 
or  it  may  relate  to  an  incident  in  the 
life,  as  the  blood-stained  book,  which 
St  Boniface  holds,  entitled  ''De 
Bono  Mortis,"  a  work  he  was  de- 
Totedl^r  fond  of,  always  carried  about 
with  him,  and  which  was  found  after 
his  murder  in  the  folds  of  his  dress 
stained  with  his  blood.  But  the 
highest  honour  was  the  stigmata  or 
wounds  of  Christ  impressed  upon  the 
hands,  feet,  and  side.  This  artistic 
pre-eminence  is  accorded  to  St.  Fran- 
cis, the  founder  of  the  Order  which 
bears  his  name,  and  to  St  Oatherine, 
of  Siena.  A  whole  world  of  history 
lies  wrapped  up  in  these  artistic 
symbols  as  they  appear  in  the  mar- 
Tellous  paintings  illustrative  of  the 
hagiology  of  the  monastic  orders 
which  are  cherished  in  half  the  pic- 
ture galleries  and  sacred  edifices  of 
Europe,  and  form  as  it  were  a  living 
testimony  and  a  splendid. confirma- 
tion of  the  written  history  and  tra- 
ditions of  the  Ohurch. 

Although,  at  the  period  when  we 
left  St  Benedict  reinstalled  in  his 
office  as  Superior,  Ohristianity  was 
rapidly  being  established  in  the  coun- 
tty^  yet  there  were  still  lurking  about 
in  remote  districts  of  Italy  the  re- 
mains of  her  ancient  paganism.  Near 
the  spot  now  called  Monte  Oassino, 
was  a  consecrated  grove  in  which 
stood  a  temple  dedicated  to  Apollo. 
St  Benedict  resolved  upon  clearing 
awav  this  relict  of  heathendom,  and, 
fired  with  holy  zeal,  went  amongst 
the  people,  preached  the  Gospel  of 
Christ  to  them,  persuaded  them  at 
length  to  break  the  statue  of  the 
0od,  and  pull  down  the  altar ;  he 
then  burned  the  grove  and  built  two 
chapels  there — the  one  dedicated  to 
St  John  the  Baptist,  and  the  other 
to  St  Martin.  Higher  up  upon  the 
mountain  he  laid  the  foundation  of 
his  celebrated  monastery,  which  still 
b^rs  his  name,  and  here  he  not  only 
gathered  together  a  powerful  bro- 
therhood, but  elaborated  that  system 
which,  aithough,  it  in  turn  became 
corrupt,  still  at  that  time  infused 
new  vigour  into  the  monastic  life, 
cleared  it  of  its  impurities,  estab- 
lished it  upon  a  firm  and  healthy 


basis,  and  elevated  it  as  regards  his 
own  order,  into  a  mighty  power, 
which  was  to  exert  an  influence  over 
the  destinies  of  humanity,  inferior 
only  to  that  of  Ohristianity  itself. 
St  Benedicti  with  the  keen  percep- 
tion of  gemus,  saw  in  the  monas- 
ticism  of  his  time,  crude  and  corrupt 
as  it  was,  the  elements  of  a  great 
system.  For  five  centuries  it  had 
existed,  and  vainly  endeavoured  to 
develop  itself  into  something  like  an 
institution,  but  the  grand  idea  had 
never  yet  been  struck  out — that  idea 
which  was  to  give  it  permanence  and 
strength.  Hitherto  the  monk  had 
retired  from  the  world  to  work  out 
his  own  salvation,  caring  little  about 
anything  else,  subsisting  on  what  the 
devotion  of  the  wealthy  oflfered  him 
from  motives  of  charity,  or  the  su- 
})erstition  of  the  ignorant  from  ter- 
ror of  his  supposed  powers — ^then,  as 
time  advanced,  they  acquired  posses- 
sions and  wealth,  which  tended  only 
to  make  them  more  idle  and  selfish. 
St.  Benedict  detected  in  all  this  the 
signs  of  decay,  and  resolved  on  re- 
vivifying its  languishing  existence 
by  startmg  a  new  system,  based  upon 
a  rule  of  life  more  in  accordance 
with  the  dictates  of  reason.  He  was 
one  of  those  who  held  as  a  belief, 
that  to  live  in  this  world  a  man  must 
do  something— that,  life  which  con- 
sumes, but  produces  not,  is  a  morbid 
life,  in  fact,  an  impossible  life,  a  life 
that  must  decay,  and  therefore  im- 
bued with  the  importance  of  this 
fact,  he  made  labour,  continuous  and 
daily  labour,  the  great  foundation  of 
his  rule.  His  vows  were  like  those  of 
other  institutions — poverty,  chastity, 
and  obedience,  but  ne  added  labour, 
and  in  that  addition,  as  we  shall 
endeavour  presently  to  show,  lay  the 
whole  secret  of  the  wondrous  success 
of  the  Benedictine  Order.  To  every 
applicant  for  admission,  these  con- 
ditions were  read,  and  tne  following 
words  added,  which  were  subse- 
quently adopted  as  a  formula :— 
**  This  is  the  law  under  which  thou 
art  to  live  and  to  strive  for  salvation, 
if  thou  canst  observe  it,  enter :  if 
not,  go  in  peace,  thou  art  free."  No 
sooner  was  his  monastery  established 
than  it  was  filled  by  men  who, 
attracted  by  his  fame  and  the  charm 
of  the  new  mode  of  life,  came  and 
eagerly  implored  permission  to  sub- 
mit themselves  to  his  rule.    Maurus 
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and  PlacidoSy  his  &yonrite  disdples, 
still  remained  with  him,  and  the 
tenor  of  his  life  flowed  on  evenly. 

After  BelisariiiB,  the  Emperor's 
general,  had  been  recalled,  a  number 
of  men  totally  incapacitated  for  their 
duties  were  sent  in  nis  place.  Totila, 
who  had  recently  ascended  the  €k)thic 
throne,  at  once  invaded  and  plun- 
dered Ital^ ;  and  in  the  year  542, 
when  on  his  triumphant  march,  after 
defeating  the  Byzantine  arm^,  he 
was  seized  with  a  strong  desire  to 
Day  a  visit  to  the  renowned  Abbot 
Benedict,  who  was  known  amongst 
them  as  a  great  prophet  He  there- 
fore sent  word  to  Monte  Cassino  to 
announce  his  intended  visit,  to  which 
St.  Benedict  replied  that  he  would 
be  happy  to  receive  him.  On  receiv- 
ing the  answer  he  resolved  to  employ 
a  stratagem  to  test  the  real  pro- 
phetic powers  of  the  Abbot,  and 
accordingly,  instead  of  going  himself 
he  caused  the  captain  of  the  guard 
to  dress  himself  in  the  imperial 
robes,  ancL  accompanied  by  three 
lords  of  the  court  and  a  numerous 
retinue  to  present  himself  to  the 
Abbot  as  the  kingly  viator.  How- 
ever, as  soon  as  they  entered  into  his 
preseice,  the  Abbot  detected  the 
fraud,  and  addressing  the  counterfeit 
king,  bid  him  put  on  a  dress  which 
did  not  belong  to  him.  In  the  utmost 
alarm  thev  all  fled  back  to  Totila, 
and  related  the  result  of  their  inter- 
view: the  unbelieving  Qtoth,  now 
thoroughly  convinced,  went  in  pro- 
per person  to  Monte  Cassino,  and  on 
perceiving  the  Abbot  seated  waiting 
to  receive  him.  he  was  overcome 
with  terror,  could  jpo  no  fiirther,  and 
prostrated  himself  to  the  ground.* 
»t  Benedict  bid  him  rise,  but  as  he 
seemed  unable,  assisted  him  himself. 
A  long  conversation  ensued,  during 
which  St  Benedict  reproved  him  for 
his  many  acts  of  violence  and  con- 
cluded with  this  prophetic  declara- 
tion— "  You  have  done  much  eviL 
and  continue  to  do  so;  you  will 
enter  Rome ;  you  will  cross  the 
sea;  you  will  reign  nine  years 
longer,  but  death  -will  overtake  you 
on  the  10th,  when  you  will  be 
arraigned  before  a  just  Ood  to 
give   an    account   of  your  deeds." 


Totila  trembled  at  this  sentence ;  be- 
sought the  prayers  of  the  Abbot,  and 
took  his  leave.  If  such  prediction 
were  really  made,  it  was  marvel- 
lously fulfilled :  in  any  case  the  in- 
terview wrought  a  cnange  in  the 
manner  of  this  Gothic  warrior,  little 
short  of  miraculous,  for  from  that 
time  he  treated  those  whom  he  had 
conquered  with  gentleness.  At  his 
own  peril  he  executed  one  of  his 
officers  for  violating  the  daughter  of 
an  Italian,  and  silenced  the  murmurs 
of  his  army  by  telling  them  that  jus- 
tice was  necessary  to  insure  the  suc- 
cess of  their  arms.  When  he  took 
Rome,  as  St.  Benedict  had  predicted 
he  should,  he  forbade  all  carnage,  and 
insisted  on  protectinj^  women  from 
insult ;  stranger  still,  in  the  year  552. 
only  a  little  beyond  the  time  allottea 
him  by  the  prediction,  he  fell  in  a 
battle  which  he  fought  against  Nar- 
ses,  the  eunuch  general  of  the  Greco 
Roman  army.  Towards  the  end  of 
his  career,  in  the  vear  543,  his  sister, 
Scholastica,  who  had  become  a  nun, 
discovered  the  whereabouts  of  her 
lost  brother,  came  to  Monte  Cassino. 
took  up  her  residence  near  him,  ana 
founded  a  convent  upon  the  prin- 
ciples of  his  rule.  She  was,  tnere- 
fore,  the  first  Benedictine  mm,  and 
is  often  represented  in  paintings, 
prominent  in  that  well-known  group 
composed  of  herself,  St  Benedict 
and  the  two  disciples,  Maurus  and 
Placidua 

It  appears  that  her  brother  was  in 
the  haoit  of  paying  her  a  visit  every 
year,  and  upon  one  occasion  Ktaid 
until  late  in  the  evening,  so  late  that 
Scholastica  pressed  him  not  to  leave ; 
but  he  persisting,  she  ofiisred  a  prayer 
that  heaven  might  interpose  and 
prevent  his  going,  when  suddenly  a 
tempest  came  on  so  fierce  and  fnnouA 
that  he  was  compelled  to  remain  un- 
til it  was  over,  wnen  he  returned  to 
his  monastery.  Two  days  after  this 
occurrence  as  he  was  praying  in  his 
cell,  he  beneld  the souiof  his  oeloved 
sister  ascending  to  heaven  in  the 
form  of  a  dove,  and  the  same  day 
intelligence  was  brought  him  of  her 
death.  This  vision  forms  the  sulject 
of  many  of  the  pictures  in  Benedictine 
Nunneries.    Oiie  short  month  after 


•  «  Qnem  com  a  looge  sedenUm  oerneret,  non  auBus  acoedere  s^ae  in  terrain  dedit**— ^ 
St  Grwj.  Dial  libii,  c  li.  /^  i 
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thedeeette  of  this  affectionate  Bister, 
Si  BeittdicL  through  yisitmg  and  at- 
tending to  tne  flick  and  poor  in  Ms 
nei^boiirhood,  contracted  a  fever 
which  prostrated  him :  he  irome- 
diatelj  foretold  his  death,  and  ordered 
the  tomb  in  which  his  sister  lay  in 
the  chnrch  to  be  opened.  On  the 
fllzth  day  of  his  illness  he  asked  to  be 
carried  to  it,  where  he  remained  for 
some  time  in  silent  prayerful  contem- 
plation, he  then  be^;ed  to  be  removed 
to  the  steps  of  the  nigh  altar,  where 
having  received  the  holy  viaticum, 
he  suddenly  stretehed  out  his  arms 
to  heaven  and  fell  back  dead.  This 
ev^t  took  place  on  Saturday,  the 
21st  March,  543,  in  the  63rd  vear  of 
his  age.  He  was  buried  by  the  side 
of  his  sister  Scholastica,  on  the  very 
spot,  it  is  said,  where  he  threw  down 
uie  altar  of  Apollo.  In  the  seventh 
eeni^OT,  however,  some  of  his  remains 
were  dug  up,  brought  to  France,  and 
I^aced  in  the  abb^  of  Fleury,  from 
which  circumstance  it  took  the  name 
of  St.  Benoit,  on  the  Loire.  After 
his  death  his  disciples  spread  them- 
selves abroad  over  the  continent  and 
founded  monasteries  of  his  name  and 
rule.  Flacidus  became  a  martyr,  and 
was  canonized ;  Maurus  founaed  a 
monastery  in  France,  was  also  intro- 
duced to  England,  and  from  his 
canonized  name,  St  Maurus,  springs 
one  of  the  oldest  English  names  »t 
Maur,  Seymaur,  or  ^ymour. 

Divesting  this  narrative  of  its  le- 
gendary accompaniments,  and  judging 
of  St  Benedict — the  man  by  the 
sub^uent  success  of  his  work,  and 
the  influence  of  his  cenius  upon  the 
whole  mechanism  of  European  mo- 
nastidsm,  and  even  upon  the 
destinies  of  a  later  civilization,  we 
are  compelled  to  admit  that  he  must 
have  been  a  man  whose  intellect 
and  character  were  fax  in  advance  of 
his  age.  By  instituting  the  vow  of 
labour,  that  peculiarity  in  his  rule 
which  we  shall  presently  examine 
more  ftdly,  he  struck  at  the  root  of 
the  evils  attending  the  monasticism 
of  his  times,  an  evil  which  would 
have  ruined  it  as  an  institution  in 
the  fifth  century,  had  he  not  inter- 
posed, and  an  evil  which  in  the 
fiizteenth  centuir  alone  caused  its 
downffdl  in  England  where  monas- 
ticism, blinded  by  its  wealth,  and 
infatuated  witih  ito  power,  reverted 
to  Hie  very  order  of  things  which 


greeted  the  advent  of  its  great  refor- 
mer ;  and  in  spite  of  the  uprisinj;  of 
the  mendicant  orders,  who,  l^reatened 
by  their  simplicity  to  impeiil  its  ex- 
istence, but  ultimately  fell  into  the 
same  snare,  in  spite  of  the  terrible 
warning  ot  a  Lollard  insurrection, 
never  thoroughly  suppressed^  sunk 
into  imbecility  under  the  weight  of 
ite  own  wealth,  and  fell  an  easy 
victim  to  the  first  political  necessity. 

Before  proceeding  to  examine  tiie 
rule  upon  which  all  the  greatness  of 
the  Benedictine  order  was  based,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  mention  the  two 
earliest  mission  efforts  of  the  order. 
The  first  was  conducted  under  the 
immediate  direction  of  St  BeneiUct 
himself,  who  in  the  year  534  sent 
Pladdus,  with  two  others,  Gordian 
and  Donatus,  into  Sicily,  to  erect  a 
monastery  upon  land  which  TertuUus, 
the  father  of  Flacidus  had  given  to 
St  Benedict  Shortly  after  the  death 
of  the  saint.  Innocent,  bishop  of 
Mans,  in  France,  sent  Flodefi^e, 
his  archdeacon,  and  Hardegarde,  his 
steward,  to  ask  for  the  assistance  of 
some  monks  of  St  Benedict's  monas- 
tery, for  the  purpose  of  introducing 
the  order  into  France.  St  MauruK 
was  selected  for  the  mission,  and, 
accompanied  by  SimpHcius,  Constan- 
tinian,  Antony,  and  Faustu&  he  set 
out  m)m  Monte  Cassino,  and  arrived 
in  France  the  latter  end  of  the  yeeix 
543  ;  but  to  theirgreat  consternation, 
upon  reaching  Orleans,  they  were 
told  that  the  bishop  or  Mans  was 
dead,  and  another  hostile  to  their 
intentions  had  succeeded  Idm.  They 
then  bent  their  steps  towards  Ai\jou, 
where  they  founded  the  monastery 
of  Glanfeuil,  from  whose  cloisters 
issued  the  founders  of  nearly  all  the 
Benedictine  institutions  in  France. 
From  these  two  centres  radiated  that 
mighty  influence  which  we  shall  now 
proceed  to  examine. 

As  we  have  in  a  former  paper 
sketehed  the  internal  structure  of 
the  monastery,  we  will  before  gointf 
further  fill  each  compartment  with 
its  proper  oflBcers,  people  the  whole 
monastery  with  ite  sutgects,  and  then 
examine  the  law  which  kept  them 
together. 

The  Abbot  was  of  course  the  head 
and  ruler  of  the  little  kingdom,  and 
when  that  officer  died  the  interval 
between  his  death  and  the  installation 
of  his  successor  was  beautifully  called  t 
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the  "  widowhood  of  the  monaatery." 
The  appointment  was  considered  to 
rest  with  the  king,  though  the  Bene- 
dictine rule  ei^oined  a  previous  elec- 
tion by  the  monks  and  then  the  royal 
sanction.  This  election  was  conduc- 
ted in  the  chapter-house  :  the  prior 
who  acted  as  abbot  during  the  time 
the  mitre  was  vacant  summoned  the 
monks  at  a  certain  hour,  the  licence 
to  elect  was  then  read,  the  hymn  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  sung,  all  who  were 
present  and  had  no  vote  were  ordered 
to  leave,  the  licence  was  repeated — 
three  scrutators  took  the  votes 
separately,  and  the  chanter  declared 
the  result— the  monks  then  lifted  up 
the  elect  on  their  shoulders,  and, 
chanting  the  Te  Deum,  carried  him  to 
the  high  altar  in  the  church  where 
he  lay  whilst  certain  prayers  were 
said  over  him ;  they  then  carried  him 
to  the  vacant  apartments  of  the  late 
abbot  which  were  thrown  open,  and 
where  he  remained  in  strict  seclusion 
imtil  the  formal  and  magnificent 
ceremony  of  installation  was  gone 
through.  In  the  meantime  the  as- 
pect of  the  monastery  was  changed, 
the  signs  of  mourning  were  laid  aside, 
the  bells  which  had  oeen  silent  were 
once  more  heard,  the  poor  were  again 
admitted  and  received  relief,  and 
preparations  were  at  once  commenced 
for  the  installation.  Outside  alsothere 
was  a  commotion  for  the  peasantry, 
and  in  fact  all  the  neighbourhood 
joined  in  the  rejoicings. 

The  immense  resources  of  the  re- 
fectory were  taxed  to  their  utmost, 
for  the  installation  of  the  Lord  Abbot 
was  a  feast,  and  to  it  were  invited  all 
the  nobility  and  gentry  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. On  the  day  of  the  cere- 
mony the  gate  of. the  great  church 
was  thrown  open,  to  admit  all  who 
were  to  witness  the  solemn  ceremony; 
and  as  soon  as  the  bells  had  ceased, 
the  procession  bejwm  to  move  from 
the  cloisters,  headed  bv  the  Prior, 
who  was  immediately  followed  by  the 
priests  of  the  divine  oflSce,  clad  in 
their  gorgeous  ceremonial  robes — then 
followed  the  monks,  in  scapulary  and 
cowled  tunic,  and  last  of  all  the  lay 
brethren  and  servants — the  newly 
elect  and  two  others  who  were  to 
officiate  in  his  installation  remained 
behind,  as  they  were  not  to  appear 
until  later.  The  Prior  then  proceeded 
to  say  Mass,  and  just  before  the 
Gospel  was  read  there  was  a  pause. 


during  which  the  organ  broke  out  into 
strains  of  triumphant  music,  and  the 
newly  chosen  Abbot  with  nis  com- 
panions were  seen  to  enter  the  church, 
and  walk  slowly  up  the  aisle  towards 
the  altar.  As  they  approached  they 
were  met  by  the  Prior  (or  the  Bishop, 
if  the  abbey  were  in  the  jurisdiction 
of  one),  who  then  read  the  solemn 
profession,  to  which  the  future  Abbot 
responded:  the  Prior  and  the  elect 
then  prostrated  themselves  before  the 
high  altar,  in  which  position  they  re- 
mained, whilst  litanies  and  prayers 
were  chanted;  after  the  Litany  the 
Prior  arose,  stood  on  the  highest 
step  of  the  altar,  and  whilst  all  were 
kneeling  in  silence,  pronounced  the 
words  of  the  benediction :  then  all 
arose,  and  the  Abbot  received  from 
the  hands  of  the  Prior  the  rule  of  the 
order  and  the  pastoral  staff;  a  hymn 
was  sung,  and  after  the  Gospel  the 
Abbot  communicated,and  retired  with 
his  two  attendants,  to  appear  again  in 
the  formal  ceremony  of  introduction. 
During  his  absence  the  procession 
was  re-formed  by  the  chantor,  and,  at 
a  given  signal,  proceeded  down  the 
choir  to  meet  the  new  Abbot,  who 
re-appeared  at  the  opposite  end  bare- 
footed, in  token  of  humility,  and  clad 
no  longer  in  the  simple  habit  of  a 
monk,  but  with  the  Abbot's  rich  dal- 
matic, the  ring  on  his  finger,  and  a 
glittering  mitre  of  silver,  ornamented 
with  gold,  on  his  brow.  As  soon  as 
he  had  entered  he  knelt  for  a  few 
moments  in  prayer  upon  a  carpet, 
spread  on  the  upper  step  of  the  choir; 
when  he  arose  he  was  formally  intro- 
duced as  the  Lord  High  Abbot,  led 
to  his  stall,  and  seated  there  with  the 
pastoral  staff  in  his  hand.  The 
monks  then  advanced,  according  to 
seniority,  and  kneeling  before  him, 
gave  him  the  kiss  of  peace,  first  upon 
the  hand,  and  afterwards  when  rising, 
upon  the  mouth.  When  this  cere- 
mony was  over,  amid  the  strains  of 
the  organ  and  the  uplifted  voices  of 
the  choir,  the  newly  proclaimed  arose, 
marched  through  the  choir  in  full 
robes,  and  carrying  the  pastoral  staff, 
entered  the  vestiary,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  divest  himself  of  the  em- 
blems of  his  oflSce.  The  service  was 
concluded,  the  Abbot  returned  to  his 
apartments,  the  convent  to  the  clois- 
ters, the  guests  to  prepare  for  the 
feast,  and  the  widowhood  of  the 
abbey  was  over.    The  sway  of  the 
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Abbot  was  unlimited — ^they  were  all 
sworn  to  obey  bim  implicitly,  and  he 
had  it  in  his  power  to  punish  delin- 
<^aents  with  penances,  excommunica- 
tion, imprisonment,  and  in  extreme 
cases  with  corporal  punishment — 
he  ranked  as  a  peer^  was  styled  "  Mv 
Lord  Abbot,"  and  in  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  centuries  kept  an 
equal  state,  and  liyed  as  well  as  the 
king  on  the  throne  :  some  of  them  had 
the  power  of  conferring  the  honour  of 
knmithood,  and  the  monarch  him- 
self could  not  enter  the  monastery 
without  permission.  The  next  man 
in  oflfice  to  the  Abbot  was  the  Prior,* 
who,  in  the  absence  of  his  superior, 
was  invested  with  full  powers^  but 
on  other  occasions  his  jurisdiction 
was  limited — ^in  some  monasteries  he 
was  assisted  by  sub-priors,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  size  of  the  institution  and 
number  of  its  inmate&  After  the 
Prior  in  rank  came  the  precentor  or 
chantor,  an  office  only  given  to  a 
monk  who  had  been  brought  up  in 
the  monastery  from  a  child.  He  had 
the  supervision  of  the  choral  service, 
the  writing  out  the  tables  of  divine 
service  for  the  monks,  the  correction 
of  mistake  in  chaunting,  which  he  led 
off  from  his  place  in  the  centre  of  the 
choir ;  he  distributed  the  robes  at  fes- 
tivals, and  arranged  processions.  The 
cellarer  was  intrusted  with  the  food, 
drink,  &c.,  of  the  monastery,  also 
with  the  mazers  or  drinking  cups  of 
the  monks,  and  all  other  vessels  used 
in  the  ceUar,  kitchen,  and  refectoiv; 
he  had  to  attend  at  the  refectory  table, 
and  collect  the  spoons  after  dinner. 
The  treasurer  had  charge  of  the  docu- 
ments, deeds,  and  moneys  belonging 
to  the  monastery;  he  received  the 
rents,  paid  all  the  wages  and  ex- 
penses, and  kept  the  accounts.  The 
sacristan's  duties  were  connected  with 
the  church ;  he  had  to  attend  to  the 
altar,  to  carry  a  lantern  before  the 
priest,  as  he  went  from  the  altar  to 
the  lectum,  to  cause  the  beU  to  be 
rung;  he  took  charge  of  all  the  sacred 
vessels  in  use,  prepared  the  host,  the 


wine,  and  the  wafers.  The  almoner's 
duty  was  to  provide  the  monks  with 
mats  or  hassocksf  for  their  feet  in 
the  church,  also  matting  in  the 
chapter-house,  cloisters,  and  dormi- 
tory stairs;  he  was  to  attend  to  the 
poor,  and  distribute  alms  amongst 
them,  and  in  the  winter  warm  clothes 
and  shoes.  After  the  monks  had  re- 
tired from  the  refectorv,  it  was  his 
duty  to  go  round  ana  collect  any 
drink  left  in  the  mazers  to  be  given 
away  to  the  poor.  The  kitchener 
was  filled  by  a  different  monk  every 
week  in  turn,  and  he  had  to  arrange 
what  food  was  to  be  cooked,  ^o  round 
to  the  infirmary,  visit  the  sick,  and 
provide  for  them^  and  superintend 
the  labours  of  his  assistants.  The 
infirmarer  had  care  of  the  sick;  it 
was  his  office  to  administer  to  their 
wants,  to  give  them  their  meals,  to 
sprinkle  holy  water  on  their  beds 
every  night,  after  the  service  of  com- 
pline. A  person  was  generally  ap- 
pointed to  this  duty,  who,  in  case  of 
emergency,  was  competent  to  receive 
the  confession  of  a  sick  man.  The 
porter  was  generally  a  grave  monk  of 
mature  age ;  he  had  an  assistant  to 
keep  the  gate  when  he  delivered 
messages,  or  was  compelled  to  leave 
his  post.  The  chamoerlain's  busi- 
ness was  to  look  after  the  beds,  bed- 
ding, and  shaving-room,  to  attend  to 
the  dormitory  windows,  and  to  have 
the  chambers  swept,  and  the  straw 
of  the  beds  changed  once  every  year, 
and  under  his  supervision  was  the 
tailory  where  clothes,  &c,  were 
made  and  repaired.  There  were  other 
offices  connected  with  the  monastery, 
but  these  were  the  principal,  and  next 
to  these  came  the  monks  who  formed 
the  convent  with  the  lay  brethren  and 
novices.  If  a  child  were  dedicated  to 
God,  by  being  sent  to  a  monastery, 
his  parents  were  required  to  swear 
that  he  would  receive  no  portion  of 
fortune,  directly  or  indirectly :  if  a 
mature  man  presented  himself,  he 
was  required  to  abandon  all  his  pos- 
sessions, either  to  his  family  or  to 


♦  Heads  of  priories  were  priors  also,  but  they  were  equaHy  subject  to  th«r  respective 
abbeys. 

t  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  just  at  this  point,  that  Tischendorf,  after  many  weary  wan- 
derings and  fruitless  searches  for  the  codex  Sinaiticus  of  the  N.  Test,  found  it  recently 
in  an  eastern  monastery,  not  cherished  up  in  the  library,  nor  the  scriptorium,  but  in  use 
by  these  precious  monks,  for  hassocks  in  the  church,  and  it  was  only  after  rigorous  nego- 
tiation ;  and  let  us  hope  a  supply  of  the  softest  British  manufacture,  that  this  valuable 
authority  upon  the  sacred  text  was  parted  with. 
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the  monastery  itself,  and  then  to 
enter  as  a  novitiate.  In  order  to 
make  this  as  trying  as  possible,  the 
Benedictine  rule  enjoined  that  no 
attention  should  be  at  iirst  paid  to 
an  applicant,  that  the  door  should 
not  be  even  opened  to  him  for  four 
or  ^Ye  days,  to  test  his  perseverance. 
If  he  continued  to  knock,  then  he  was 
to  be  admitted  to  the  guests'  house, 
and  after  more  delay  to  the  novitiate, 
where  he  was  submitted  to  instruction 
and  examination.  Two  months  were 
allowed  for  this  test,  and  if  satisfac- 
torvj  the  applicant  had  the  rule  read 
to  him,  which  reading  was  concluded 
with  the  words  used  oy  St.  Benedict 
himself  and  already  quoted  : — "  This 
is  the  law  under  which  thou  art  to 
live,  and  to  strive  for  salvation.  If 
thou  canst  observe  it,  enter  ;  if  not, 
go  in  peace,  thou  art  free."  The  no- 
vitiate lasted  one  year,  and  during 
this  time  the  rule  was  read  and  the 
question  put  thrice.  If  at  the  end 
of  that  time  the  novice  remained  firm, 
he  was  introduced  to  the  community 
in  the  church,  made  a  declaration  of 
his  vows  in  writing,  placed  it  on  the 
altar,  threw  himself  at  the  feet  of  the 
brethren,  and  from  that  moment  was 
a  monk-  The  rule  which  swayed  this 
mass  of  life,  wherever  it  existed,  in 
a  Benedictine  monastery,  and  indi- 
rectly the  monasteries  of  other  orders, 
which  are  only  modifications  of  the 
Benedictine  system,  was  sketched  out 
by  that  solitary  hermit  of  Subiaco. 
It  consists  of  seventy-three  chapters, 
which  contain  a  code  of  laws  regulat- 
ing the  duties  between  the  Abbot  and 
his  monks,  the  mode  of  conducting 
the  divine  services^the  administration 
of  penalties  and  discipline,  the  duties 
of  monks  to  each  other,  and  the  in- 
ternal economy  of  the  monastery,  the 
duties  of  the  institution  towarda  the 
world  outside,  the  distribution  of 
charity,  the  kindly  reception  of 
strangers,  the  laws  to  regulate  the 
actions  ot  those  who  were  compelled 
to  be  absent  or  to  travel ;  in  fine, 
everything  which  could  pertain  to  the 
administration  of  an  institution  com- 
posed of  an  infinite  variety  of  charac- 
ters subjected  to  one  absolute  ruler. 
It  has  elicited  the  admiration  of  the 
learned  and  good  of  all  subsequent 
ages,  though  it  reads  like  a  sad  re- 

g roach  to  the  monasticism  of  the 
fteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.    It 
begins  with  the  simple  sentence  : — 


"  Listen,  0  son,  to  the  precepts  of  i^ 
master  I  Do  not  fear  to  receive  the 
counsel  of  a  good  father,  and  to  fulfil 
it  fully,  that  thy  laborious  obedience 
may  lead  thee  back  to  Him  from 
whom  disobedience  and  weakness 
have  alienated  thee.  To  thee,  who- 
ever thou  art.  who  renouncest  thine 
own  will  to  fignt  under  the  true  King, 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  takest 
in  hand  the  valiant  and  glorious 
weapons  of  obedience,  are  my  words 
at  this  moment  addressed."  The 
first  words,  "Ausculta,  O  fili !" 
are  often  to  be  seen  inscribed  on  a 
book  placed  in  the  hands  of  St  Bene- 
dict, m  paintings  and  stained  glass. 
The  preamble  contains  the  ii\junction 
of  tne  two  leading  principles  of  the 
nile ;  all  the  rest  is  detail,  marvel- 
lously thorough  and  comprehensive. 
These  two  grand  principles  were 
obedience  and  labouiv— the  former  be- 
came absorbed  in  the  latter,  for  he 
speaks  of  that  also  as  a  species  of 
labour — "  ObedientisD  laborem  f  but 
the  latter  was  the  genius,  the  master- 
spirit of  the  whole  code.  There  was 
to  be  labour,  not  only  of  contempla- 
tion, in  the  shape  of  prayer,  worship, 
and  self-discipline,  to  nurture  the 
soul,  but  labour  of  action,  vigorous, 
healthy,  bodily  labour,  witn  the  pen 
in  the  scriptorium,  with  the  spade  in 
the  fields,  with  tne  hatchet  in  the 
forest,  or  with  the  trowel  on  the 
walls.  Labour  of  some  sort  there 
must  be  daily,  but  no  idleness  :  that 
was  branded  as  "  the  enemy  of  the 
soul" — "Otiositasinimicaest  animse." 
It  was  enjoined  with  all  the  earnest- 
ness of  one  thoroughly  imbued  with 
the  spirit  of  the  great  Master,  who 
said,  "  Work  whilst  it  is  yet  day,  for 
the  night  cometh,  when  no  man  shall 
work  r  who  would  not  allow  the 
man  ne  had  restored  to  come  and 
remain  with  him,  that  is,  to  lead  the 
life  of  religious  contemplation,  but 
told  him  to  "  Go  home  to  thy  friends, 
and  tell  them  how  great  things  the 
Lord  hath  done  for  thee,  and  hath 
had  compassion  on  thee  1"  That  is 
the  life  of  relidous  activity.  The 
error  of  the  early  monasticism  was 
the  making  it  solely  a  life  of  contem- 
plation. Keligious  contemplation  and 
religious  activity  must  go  together. 
In  the  contemplation  the  Christian 
acquires  strength,  in  the  activity  he 
uses  that  strength  for  others  ;  in  the 
activity  he  is  made  to  feel  his  weak- 
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,  and  driven  to  seek  for  aid  in 
contemplation  and  i)rayer.  Nowhere 
does  onr  Savionr  enjoin  a  life  of  mere 
contemplation;  but  in  the  instance 
quoted,  the  refusal  of  this  man's 
pn^yer  directly  discountenances  it 
His  own  life  was  a  blending  of  the 
two ;  it  was  occasionally'  contempla- 
tive^ but  mostly  active.  Though  he 
did  sometimes  retire  from  a  noisy, 
hostile  world,  which  reviled  ana 
persecuted  him,  to  the  mountain  top, 
the  desert,  the  wilderness  for  contem- 
plation and  prayer,  yet  how  small  a 
proportion  does  it  boar  to  that  active 
life  of  benevolence,  preaching,  rea- 
soning and  wandenn^  along  the 
wearying  roads,  scattering  the  bles- 
sings of  health  and  peace  as  he  went, 
hv  the  wayside,  in  the  villafi^es,  and 
tnrough  the  whole  length  and  breadth 
of  Patestine. 

But,  besides  being  based  upon 
Divine  authority  and  example,  this 
iiy unction  of  labour  was  formed  upon 
a  dear  insight  into,  and  full  apprecia- 
tion of  one  of  the  most  subtle  ele- 
ments of  our  constitution.  It  is  this, 
that  without  labour  no  man  can  live ; 
exist  he  may,  but  not  live.  This  is 
one  of  the  great  mysteries  of  life — ^its 
greatest  mystery :  and  its  most  em- 
I^tic  lesson,  which,  if  men  would 
only  learn  it  would  be  one  great  step 
towards  happiness,  or  at  least  towards 
that  highest  measure  of  happiness 
attdnable  below.  K  we  can  only 
reaUse  this  fact  in  the  profundity  of 
its  truth,  we  shall  have  at  once  the 
key  to  half  the  miseries  and  anoma- 
lies which  heset  humanity.  Passed 
upon  man,  in  the  first  instance,  by 
the  Almighty  as  a  curse,  yet  it  carried 
in  it  thegerm  of  ablessing,  pronounced 
upon  him  as  a  sentence  of  punish- 
ment^ yet  there  lurked  in  the  cbastise- 
mait  tne  Father's  love.  Turn  where 
we  may,  to  the  pa^es  of  bygone  his- 
tory or  to  the  un wntten  page  of  every- 
day life,  from  the  gilded  saloons  of 
the  noble  to  the  hut  of  the  peasant, 
we  shall  find  this  mysterious  law 
working  out  its  results  with  the  un- 
erring precision  of  a  fundamental 
prmaple  of  nature.  Where  men  obey 
that  injunction  of  labour,  no  matter 
what  their  station,  there  is  in  the  act 
the  element  of  happing  and  where- 
erer  men  avoid  that  injunction  there 
k  always  the  shadow  of  the  unfulfilled 
corse  darkening  their  path.  This  is 
the  great  dne  to  the  balimce  of  com- 


pensation between  the  rich  and  the 
poor.  The  rich  man  has  no  urgent 
need  to  labour  ;  his  wealth  provides 
him  with  the  means  of  escape  from 
the  injunction,  and  there  is  to  be 
found  in  that  raan*s  life,  unless  he,  in 
some  way,  with  his  head  or  with  his 
hands,  works  out  his  measure  of  the 
universal  task,  a  dissonance  and  a 
discord,  a  something  which,  in  spite 
of  all  his  wealth  and  all  his  luxury, 
corrupts  and  poisons  his  whole  exist- 
ence. It  is  a  truth  which  cannot  be 
ipiored — no  man  who  has  studied 
life  closely  has  failed  to  notice  it,  and 
no  merely  rich  man  lives  who  has 
not  felt  it  and  would  not  confess  to 
its  truth,  if  the  question  were  pressed 
upon  him.  But  in  the  case  of  the 
man  who  works,  there  is  in  his  daily 
life  the  element  of  happiness,  cares 
flee  before  him,  and  all  the  little 
caprices  and  longings  of  the  imagina- 
tion—those gad-flies  which  torment 
the  idle-rare  to  him  unknown.  He 
fulfils  the  measure  of  life  ;  and  what- 
ever his  condition,  even  if  destitute 
in  worldly  wealth,  we  may  be  assured 
that  the  poor  man  has  great  compen- 
sations, and  if  he  sat  down  with  the 
rich  man  to  count  up  grievances  would 
check  off  a  less  number  than  his 
wealthier  brother.  Whatever  his 
position  man  should  labour  diligently, 
if  poor  he  should  labour  and  he  may 
become  rich,  and  if  rich  he  should 
labour  stilly  that  all  the  evils  attend- 
ant upon  nches  may  disappear.  Pure 
health  steals  over  the  hody,  the 
mind  becomes  clear,  and  the  little 
miseries  of  life,  the  petty  grievances, 
the  fantastic  wants,  the  morbid 
jealousies,  the  wasting  weariness,  and 
the  terriole  sense  of  vacuity  which 
haunt  the  life  of  one-half  of  the  rich 
in  the  world,  all  flee  before  the  talis- 
man of  active  labour ;  nor  should  we 
be  discouraged  by  failure,  for  it  ii; 
better  to  fail  in  action  than  to  do 
nothing.  After  all,  what  is  commonly 
called  failure  we  shall  find  to  be  not 
altogether  such  if  we  eiamine  more 
closely.  We  set  out  upon  some  action 
or  engagement,  and  alter  infinite  toil 
we  miss  the  oloect  of  that  action  or 
engagement,  and  they  say  we  have 
failed,  but  there  is  consolation  in  this 
incontrovertible  fact  that  although 
we  may  have  missed  the  particumr 
object  towards  which  our  efforts  have 
been  directed,  yet  we  have  not  alto- 
gether failed.    There  are  many  colla-  , 
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teral  advantages  attendant  upon 
exertion  which  may  even  be  of  greater 
importance  than  the  attainment  of 
the  immediate  object  of  that  exer- 
tion, 80  that  it  is  ^nite  possible  to 
fail  wholly  in  achieving  a  certain 
object  and  vet  make  a  glorious  suc- 
cess. Half  the  achievements  of  life 
are  built  up  on  failures,  and  the 
greater  the  achievement  the  greater 
evidence  it  is  of  persistent  combat 
with  failure.  The  student  devotes 
his  days  and  nights  to  some  intellec- 
tual investigation,  and  though  he 
may  utterly  fail  in  attaining  to  the 
actual  object  of  that  search,  yet  he 
may  be  drawn  into  some  narrow 
diverging  pjath  in  the  wilderness  of 
thought  which  may  lead  him  gradually 
away  from  his  beaten  track  on  to  the 
broaii  open  light  of  discovery.  The 
navigator  goes  out  on  the  broad  ocean 
in  search  of  unknown  tracts  of  land, 
and  though  he  may  return,  after  long 
and  fruitless  wanaenngs,  yet  in  the 
voyages  he  has  made  he  has  acquired 
experience,  and  may,  perchance,  have 
learned  some  fact  or  tning  which  will 
prove  the  means  of  saving  him  in 
the  hour  of  danger.  Those  great 
luminaries  of  the  intellectual  firma- 
ment—men who  devoted  their  whole 
lives  to  investigate — search,  study, 
and  think  for  the  elevation  and  good 
of  their  fellows,  have  only  succeeded 
after  a  long  discipline  of  failure,  but 
by  that  discipline  then*  powers  have 
been  developed,  their  capacity  of 
thought  expanded,  and  the  experience 
gradually  acquircKi  which  at  length 
brought  success.  There  is^  then,  no 
total  failure  to  honest  exertion,  for  he 
who  diligently  labours  must  in  some 
way  reap.  It  is  a  lesson  often  reiter- 
ated in  Apostolic  teaching  that  '*  whom 
the  Lord  loveth  He  chasteneth ;"  and 
the  truth  of  that  lesson  may  be  more 
fully  appreciated  by  a  closer  contem- 
plation of  life,  niore  especially  this 
phenomenon  of  life  in  wnich  we  see 
the  Father's  love  following  close  upon 
the  heels  of  his  chastisement.  The 
man  who  works  lives,  but  be  who 
works  not  lives  but  a  dying  and  a 
hopeless  life. 

That  vow  of  labour  infused  new 
vitality  into  the  inert  mass  of  monk- 
hood, and  instead  of  living  as  they 
had  hitherto  done  upon  the  charity 
of  the  public,  of  peajsants  overawea 
by  the  tale  of  some  miraculous  vision, 
or  the  exhibition   of  some  saintly 


relic— the  mere  pensioners  of  super- 
stition, they  soon  began,  not  only  to 
support  themselves,  but  to  take  the 
poor  of  their  neighbourhood  under 
their  own  especial  protection.  When- 
ever the  Benedictines  resolved  on 
building  a  monastery,  they  chose  the 
most  barren,  deserted  spot  they  could 
find,  often  a  piece  of  land  long  re- 
garded as  useless,  and  therefore 
frequently  given  without  a  price, 
then  they  set  to  work,  cleared  a 
space  for  their  buildings,  laid  their 
foundations  deep  in  the  earth,  and 
by  gradual  but  unceasing  toil,  often 
with  their  own  hands,  alternating 
their  labour  with  their  prayers,  they 
reared  up  those  stately  abbeys  which 
still  defy  the  ravages  of  age.  In 
process  of  time  the  desert  spot  upon 
which  they  had  settled  underwent 
a  complete  transformation— a  little 
world  populous  with  busy  life,  sprung 
up  in  its  midst,  and  far  and  near  in 
its  vicinity,  the  briers  were  cleared 
away— the  hard  soil  broken  up — 
gardens  and  fields  laid  out^  and  soon 
the  land,  cast  aside  by  its  owners 
as  useless,  bore  upon  its  fertile  bosom 
flowers,  fruit,  com  in  all  the  rich 
exuberance  of  heaven's  blessing  upon 
man's  toil— plenty  and  peace  smiled 
upon  the  whole  scene— its  halls  were 
vocal  with  the  voice  of  praise  and 
the  incense  of  charity  arose  to  heaven 
from  its  altars.  They  came  upon  the 
scene  poor  and  friendless — they  made 
themselves  rich  enough  to  become 
the  guardians  of  the  poor  and  friend- 
less ;  and  the  whole  secret  of  their 
success,  the  magic  by  which  they 
worked  these  miracles  was  none  other 
than  that  golden  rule  of  labour 
instituted  by  the  penetrating  intellect 
of  their  great  Founder  :  simple  and 
only  secret  of  all  success  in  this 
world,  now  and  ever — ^work — abso- 
lute necessity  to  real  life,  and  united 
with  faith,  one  of  the  elements  of 
salvation. 

Before  we  advance  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  achievements  of  the 
Benedictine  Order,  we  wish  to  call 
attention  to  a  circumstance  which 
has  seldom,  if  ever,  been  dwelt  upon 
by  historians,  and  which  will  assist 
us  in  estimating  the  influence  of 
monachism  upon  the  embryo  civili- 
zation of  Europe. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  two 
great  and  renowned  phases  of  life 
existed  in  the  world  parallel  to  each 
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other,  and  went  oat  by  natural 
decay,  just  at  the  same  period; 
chivalry  and  monasticism.  The  latter 
was  of  elder  birtk  but,  as  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  YIII.,  England  saw  the  It^t 
of  monasticism,  bo  amid  some  laughter, 
mingled  with  a  little  forced  serious- 
neas,  did  she  see  the  man  who  was 
oyertnming  that  old  system,  vainly 
endeaTonring  to  revive  the  worn-out 
paraphernalia  of  chivalry.  The  jousts 
and  tournaments  of  Henry's  time 
were  the  sudden  flashing  up  of  that 
once  brilliant  life,  before  its  utter 
extinction.  Both  had  been  great 
things  in  the  world — both  had  done 
great  things,  and  both  have  left  traces 
oi  their  influence  upon  modem  society 
and  modem  ^finement  which  have 
not  yet  been  obliterated,  and  perhaps 
never  will  be.  It  may  then  be  in- 
teresting and  instractive,  if  we  were 
to  endeavour  to  compare  the  value 
of  eadi  by  the  work  it  did  in  the 
WOTld  The  origin  of  monasticism 
we  have  already  traced;  that  of 
chivalry  requires  a  few  comments. 
Those  who  {^o  to  novels  and  romances 
for  their  history,  have  a  notion  that 
cavalry  existed  only  in  the  13th, 
14th,  and  16th  centimes,  the  periods 
chosen  for  the  incidents  of  those 
very  highly-coloured  romances  which 
belong  to  that  order  of  writing. 
There  is  also  a  notion  that  it  sprung 
out  of  the  Crusades,  which,  instead 
of  being  its  origin,  were  rather  the 
resolt  of  the  erystem  itself  The 
real  origin  of  chivaLry  may  be  fairly 
traced  to  that  penod  when  the 
great  empire  of  the  West  was  broken 
up  and  subdivided  by  the  barbarians 
of  the  North.  Upon  the  ruins  of 
that  empire  chivalry  arose  naturally. 
The  feudal  system  was  iatroduced, 
each  petty  state  had  a  certain 
number  or  vassals,  commanded  by 
difierent  chiefe,  on  whose  estat^ 
th^  lived,  and  to  whom  the^  swore 
fealty  in  return  for  their  subsistence ; 
these  again  looked  up  to  the  king  as 
head. 

By-and-by,  as  the  new  form  of 
life  ML  into  working  order,  it  became 
evident  that  these  chiefs,  with  their 
vassals,  were  a  power  in  themselves, 
and  by  combination  might  interfere 
with,  if  not  overthrow,  the  authority 
of  the  king  himself.  Their  continued 
iparrels  amongst  themselves  was  the 
only  protection  the  king  had  asainst 
than,  bat  gradoally  that  ceased,  and 


a  tune  came  when  there  was  no  oc- 
cupation for  the  superfluous  valour  of 
the  country ;  retainers  lay  about 
castle-yards  in  all  the  mischief  of 
idleness,  drunken  and  clamorous  ; 
the  kings  not  yet  firmly  seated  on 
their  thrones  looked  about  for  some 
current  into  which  they  might  divert 
this  dangerous  spirit  The  condition 
of  things  in  the  states  themselves  was 
bad  enough,  the  laws  were  feebly  ad- 
ministered ;  it  was  vain  for  iigured 
innocence  to  appeal  against  the 
violence  of  power ;  the  sword  was 
the  only  lawgiver,  and  stren^  the 
only  opmion.  Women  were  violated 
with  impunity,  houses  bumed,  herds 
stolen,  and  even  blood  shed  without 
any  possibility  of  redress  for  the  in- 
jureo.  This  state  of  things  was  the 
foundation  of  chivalry.  Instmctively 
led,  or  insidiously  directed  to  it, 
strong  men  began  to  take  upon  them- 
selves the  honour  of  redressing 
grievances,  the  injured  woman  found 
an  armed  liberator  springing  up  in 
her  defence,  captives  were  rescued 
by  superior  force,  iiyuries  avenged, 
and  the  whole  system — ^by  the  en- 
couragement of  the  petty  kings  who 
saw  in  this  rising  feeling  a  vent  for 
the  idle  valour  they  so  much  dreaded 
— soon  consolidated  itself,  was  em- 
bellished and  made  attractive  by  the 
charm  of  gallantry,  and  the  rewards 
accorded  to  the  successful  by  the 
fair  ladies  who  graced  the  courts. 
Things  went  on  welL  and  that 
dangerous  spirit  which  tnreatened  to 
overtum  royalty  now  became  its 
gjreatest  ornament.  In  process  of 
time  it  a^dn  outgrew  its  work,  and 
vdthallthe  advantages  oforgajiiza- 
tionand  flatteries  of  success,  it  once 
more  became  the  terror  of  the  crowned 
heads  of  Europe.  At  this  crisis,  how- 
ever, an  event  occurred  which,  in  all 
proba.bility,  though  it  drained  Europe 
of  half  her  manhood,  saved  her  from 
centuries  of  bloodshed  and  anarchy ; 
that  event  was  the  banishment  of  the 
Christians  and  the  taking  of  Jem- 
salem  by  the  Saracens.  Here  was  a 
grand  field  for  the  display  of  chivalry. 
Priestly  influence  was  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  impetuous  spirits  of 
thesechevaliers,  religious  fervour  was 
aroused,  and  the  element  of  religious 
enthusiasm  infused  into  the  whole 
organization ;  fedr  ladies  bound  the 
cross  upon  the  breasts  of  their  cham- 
pions, and  bid   them  go  and  fight  i 
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under  the  banners  of  the  Mother  of 
God.  The  whole  Continent  fired  up 
under  the  preaching  of  Peter  the 
Hermit ;  all  the  rampant  floating 
chivalry  of  Europe  was  ,  aroused, 
flocked  to  the  standards'  of  the 
Church,  and  banded  themselves 
together  in  favour  of  this  Holy  War ; 
•whilst  the  Groth,  the  Vandal,  and  the 
Lombard,  sitting  on  their  tottering 
thrones,  encouraged  by  every  means 
in  their  power  this  diversion  of  the 
prowess  they  had  so  much  dreaded, 
and  began  to  see  in  the  troubles  of 
Eastern  Christianity  a  fitting  point 
upon  which  to  concentrate  the  fight- 
ing material  of  Europe  out  of  their 
way  until  their  own  position  was 
more  thoroughly  consohdated.  The 
Crusades,  however,  came  to  an  end  in 
time,  and  Europe  was  once  more  de- 
luged with  bands  of  warriors  who 
came  trooping  home  from  eastern 
climes  charged  with  new  ideas,  new 
traditions,  and  filled  with  martial 
ardour.  But  now  the  Goth,  the  Van- 
dal and  the  Lombard  had  made  their 
position  secure,  and  the  knights  and 
chieftains  fell  back  naturally  upon 
their  old  pursuit  of  chivalry,  took 
up  arms  once  more  in  defence  of  the 
weak  and  injured  against  the  strong 
and  oppressive.  That  valour  which 
had  fought  foot  to  foot  with  the 
swarthy    Saracen,  had   braved   the 

gestilence  of  eastern  climes  and  the 
orrors  of  eastern  dungeons,  soon  en- 
listed itself  in  the  more  peaceable 
lists  of  the  joust  and  tournament,  and 
went  forth  under  the  inspiration  of  a 
mistress's  love-knot  to  do  that  work 
which  we  material  modems  consign 
to  the  office  of  a  magistrate  and  the 
arena  of  a  quarter  sessions. 

It  was  in  this  later  age  of  chivalry 
when  the  religious  element  had 
Hended  with  it,  and  it  was  dignified 
with  the  traditions  of  religious  cham- 
pionship, that  the  deeds  were  supposed 
to  be  done  which  form  the  subject  of 
those  wonderful  romances ; — that  was 
more  properly  the  perfection  of  the 
institution ;  its  origin  lay,  as  we  have 
seen,  much  further  back. 

As  regards  the  difference  between 
the  work  and  influence  of  chivalnr 
and  monasticism,  it  is  the  same  which 
always  must  exist  between  the  phy- 
sical and  the  moral — the  one  was  a 
material  and  the  other  was  a  spiritual 
force.  The  orders  of  chivalry  included 
all  the  physical  strength  of  the  coun- 


try, its  active  material ;  but  thQ  mo- 
nastery included  all  its  spiritual  power 
and  thinking  material.  Chivalry  was 
the  instrument  by  which  mighty  deeds 
were  done,  but  the  intellect  which 
guided,  directed,  and  in  fact  used 
that  instrument  was  developed  and 
matured  in  the  seclusion  of  tne  clois- 
ter. By  the  adoption  of  a  stringent 
code  of  nonour  as  regards  the  plighted 
word,  and  a  gallant  consideration  to- 
wards the  vanquished  and  weak,  chi- 
valry did  much  towards  the  refinement 
of  social  intercommunication  and  as- 
suaging the  atrocities  of  warfare.  By 
the  adoption,  also,  of  a  gentle  bearing 
and  respectful  demeanour  towards  the 
opposite  sex,  it  elevated  woman  from 
the  obscurity  in  which  she  lay,  and 
placed  her  m  a  position  where  she 
could  exercise  her  softening  influence 
upon  the  rude  custonis  of  a  half- 
formed  society ;  but  we  must  not 
forget  that  the  gallantry  of  chivalry 
was,  after  all,  but  a  glossing  over 
witn  the  splendours  of  heroism  the 
excrescences  of  a  gross  licentiousness 
—a  licentiousness  which  mounted  to 
its  crisis  in  the  polished  gallantry 
of  the  Court  of  Louis  XIV.  Monas- 
ticism did  more  for  woman  than  chi- 
valry. It  was  all  very  well  for  preux 
chevaliers  to  go  out  and  fight  for  the 
honour  of  a  woman's  name  whom  they 
had  never  seen :  but  we  find  that 
when  they  were  brought  into  contact 
with  woman  they  behaved  with  like 
ruthless  violence  to  her  whatever  her 
station  may  have  been,  no  matter 
whether  she  was  the  pretty  daughter 
of  the  herdsman,  or  the  wife  of  some 
neighbouring  baron,  she  was  seized 
by  violence,  carried  off  to  some  re- 
mote fortress,  violated  and  abandoned. 
Monasticism  did  something  better : 
it  provided  her  when  she  was  no 
longer  safe,  either  in  the  house  of  her 
father  or  ner  husband,  with  an  im- 
pregnable shelter  against  the  licentious 
pursuit  of  these  jyrenx  chevaliers;  it 
gave  her  a  position  in  the  Church 
equal  to  their  own ;  she  might  become 
the  Prioress  or  the  Lady  Abbess  of 
her  convent ;  she  was  no  longer  the 
sport  and  victim  of  chivakous  licen- 
tiousness, but  a  pure  and  spotless 
handmaiden  of  the  Most  High— a  fel- 
low-servant in  the  Church,  where  she 
was  honoured  with  equal  position,  and 
rewarded  with  equal  dignities — a  far 
better  thing  this  than  chivalry,  which 
broke  skulls  in  honour  of  her  name, 
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whilst  it  openly  violated  the  sanctity 
erf"  her  person.  It  may  be  summed  up 
in  a  sentence.  Monastidsm  worked 
loi^  and  silently  at  the  foundation 
and  superstracture  of  society,  whilst 
chivaliy  laboured  at  its  decoration. 

When  we  mention  the  fact  that  the 
history  of  the  mere  literary  achieve- 
ments of  the  Benedictine  Order  fills 
four  large  quarto  volumes,  prmted  in 
double  columns,  it  will  be  readily 
understood  how  impossible  it  is  to 
give  anything  like  an  idea  of  its  gene- 
ral work  in  the  world  in  the  space  of 
a  short  summary.  That  book,  written 
by  Zeigelbauer,  and  called  "  Historia 
Kei  LdterarisB  Ordinis  Sancti  Bene- 
dicti,"  contains  a  short  biography  of 
every  monk  belonging  to  that  order 
who  had  distinguished  himself  in  the 
realms  of  literature,  science,  and  art. 
Then  comes  Don  Johannes  Mabillon, 
with  hia  ponderous  work,  "Acta 
Sanctorum  Ordinis  Sancti  BenedictL" 
These  two  authorities  give  a  minute 
history  of  that  marvellous  institution, 
of  whose  glories  we  can  only  offer  a 
faint  outline. 

The  Benedictines,  after  the  death 
of  their  founder,  steadily  prospered, 
and  as  they  prospered,  sent  out  mis- 
sionaries to  preacn  the  truth  amongst 
the  nations  then  plunged  in  the  depths 
of  paganism.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  uiey  were  the  means  of  converting 
upwards  of  thirty  countries  and  pro- 
vinces to  the  Christian  faith.  They 
were  the  first  to  overturn  the  altars 
of  the  heathen  deities  in  the  north  of 
Europe  ;  they  carried  the  Gross  into 
Gaul,  into  Saxony  and  Belgium  ;  they 
placed  that  Cross  between  the  abject 
misery  of  serfdom  and  the  cruelty  of 
feudal  violation  ;  between  the  beasts 
of  burden  and  the  beaats  of  prey — 
they  proclaimed  the  common  kinship 
of  humanity  in  Christ  the  Elder 
Brother, 

Strange  to  sa^,  some  of  its  most 
distinguished  missionaries  were  na- 
tives of  our  own  country.  It  was  a 
Scottish  monk,  St.  Bibaiius,who  first 
preached  the  Gospel  in  Franconia— it 
was  an  English  monk,  St.  Wilfred, 
who  did  the  same  in  Friesland  and 
Holland  in  the  year  683.  but  with 
little  success — it  was  an  Imglishman, 
St  Swibert,  who  carried  the  Cross  to 
Saxony,  and  it  was  from  the  lips  of 
imoth^  FjigliflhmATij  St  Ulfred^  that 
Sweden  fiiBt  heard  the  Gospel— it  was 
an  Englishman  and  a  Devonshire 


man,  St  Boniface,  who  laid  aside  his 
mitre,  put  on  his  monks  dres£L 
converted  Germany  to  the  truth,  and 
then  fell  a  victim  to  the  fury  of  the 
heathen  Frieslanders,  who  slaughtered 
him  in  cold  blood-  Four  Benedictme 
monks  carried  the  light  of  truth  into 
Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Gothland, 
sent  there  in  the  ninth  centunr  by  the 
Emperor  Ludovicus  Pius.  Gascony, 
Hungary,  Lithuania,  Russia,  Pomer- 
ania,  are  all  emblazoned  on  their 
banners  as  victories  won  by  them  in 
the  fight  of  faith ;  and  it  was  to  the 
devotion  of  five  martyr  monks,  who 
fell  in  the  work,  that  Poland  traces 
the  foundation  of  her  Church. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  in  the  his- 
tory of  Christianity,  that  in  its  earliest 
stage — the  first  phase  of  its  existence 
— its  tendency  was  to  elevate  peasants 
to  the  dignity  of  Apostles,  but  in  its 
second  stage  it  reversed  its  operations 
and  brought  kings  from  their  thrones 
to  the  seclusion  of  the  cloister — hum- 
bled the  great  ones  of  the  earth  to  the 
dust  of  penitential  humility.  Up  to 
the  fourth  century  Christianity  was 
a  terrible  struggle  {gainst  principali- 
ties and  powers :  then  a  time  came 
when  principalities  and  powers  hum- 
bled themselves  at  the  foot  of  that 
cross  whose  followers  they  had  so 
cruelly  persecuted.  The  innumerable 
martyrdoms  of  the  first  four  centuries 
of  its  career  were  followed  by 
a  long  succession  of  royal  hu- 
miliations, for,  during  the  sixth, 
seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  cen- 
turies, in  addition  to  what  took 
place  as  regards  other  orders,  no  less 
than  ten  emjjerors  and  twenty  kings 
resigned  their  crowns  and  oecame 
monies  of  the  Benedictine  Order  alone. 
Amongst  this  band  of  great  ones  the 
most  conspicuous  are  the  Emperors 
Anastasius,  Theodosius,  Michael, 
Theophilus,  and  Ludovicus  Pius. 
Amongst  the  kin^  are  Sigismund  of 
Burgundy,  Cassimir  of  Poland,  Bamba 
of  ^pain,  Childeric  and  Thedoric  of 
France,  Sigisbertof  Northumberland, 
Ina  of  the  West  Saxons,  Veremunde 
of  Castillo,  Pepin  of  Italy,  and  Pipin 
of  Acquitaine.  Adding  to  these, 
their  subsequent  acquisitions,  the 
Benedictines  claim  up  to  the  14th 
century  the  honour  of  enrolling 
amongst  their  number  twenty  em- 
perors and  forty-seven  kings  :  twenty 
sons  of  emperors  and  fortv-eight  sons 
of    lungs— amongst     whom     wezo 
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Drogus,  Pipin,  and  Hugh,  sons  of 
Charlemagne ;  Lothair  andCarlomen, 
sons  of  Charles ;  and  Fredericq,  son 
of  Louis  III.  of  France.  As  nuns  of 
their  order  they  have  had  no  less 
than  ten  empresses  and  fifty  queens, 
including  the  Empresses  Zoa  Euphro- 
syne,  St  Cunegunda,  Agnes,  Augusta, 
and  Constantina ;  the  Queens  Batilda 
of  France,  Elfreda  of  Northumber- 
land, Sexburga  of  Kent  Ethdberga 
of  the  West  Saxons,  Ethelreda  of 
Mercia,  Ferasia  of  Toledo,  Maud  of 
England.  In  the  year  1290  the 
Empress  Elizabeth  took  the  veil  with 
her  daughters  Agnes,  Queen  of  Hun- 
gary, and  the  Countess  Cueba  ;  also, 
Anne,  Queen  of  Poland,  and  Cecily, 
her  daughter.  In  the  wake  of  these 
crowned  heads  follow  more  than  one 
hundred  princesses,  daughters  of  kings 
and  emperors.  Five  Benedictine  nuns 
have  attained  literary  distinction — 
Rosinda,  St.  Elizabeth,  St.  Hilde- 
gardis,  whose  works  were  approved 
of  by  the  Council  of  Treves,  St 
Hiltrudis,  and  St  Metilda. 

For  the  space  of  239  years  1  month 
and  26  days  the  Benedictmesgovemed 
the  Church  in  the  shape  of  48  popes 
chosen  from  their  order,  most  promi- 
nent among  whom  was  Gregory  the 
Great,  through  whose  means  the  rule 
was  introduced  into  England.  Four  of 
these  pontiffs  came  from  the  original 
monastery  of  Monte  Cassino,  and 
three  of  them  quitted  the  throne  and 
resumed  the  monastic  life — Constan- 
tin  XL,  Christopher  I.,  and  Gregory 
XII.  Two  hundred  cardinals  naa 
been  monks  in  their  cloisters — they 
produced  seven  thousand  archbishops, 
15,000  bishops,  fifteen  of  whom  took 
off  their  mitres,  resumed  their  monks' 
frock,  and  died  in  seclusion ;  15,000 
abbots,  4,000  saints.  They  established 
in  different  countries  altogether 
37,000  monasteries,  which  sent  out 
into  the  world  upwards  of  15,700 
monks,  all  of  whom  attained  distinc- 
tion as  authors  of  books  or  scientific 
inventors.  Rabanus  established  the 
first  school  in  Germany.  Alcuin 
founded  the  University  of  Paris, 
where  30,000  students  were  educated 
at  one  time,  and  whence  issued  to  the 
honour  of  England,  St  Thomas  k 
Becket,  Robert  of  Melun,  Robert 
White,  made  cardinal  by  Celestine 
II.,  Nicholas  Breakspear,  the  only 
Englishman  ever  made  JPope,  who 
fill^  the  chair  under  the  title  of 


Adrian  IV.,  and  John  of  Salisbury, 
whose  writings  give  us  the  beet  de- 
scription of  the  learning  both  of  the 
university  and  the  times.  Theodore 
and  Adrian,  two  Benedictine  monks, 
revived  the  University  of  Oxford, 
which  Bede,  another  of  the  order, 
considerably  advanced.  It  was  in 
the  obscurity  of  a  Benedictine  mon- 
astery that  the  musical  scale  or  gamut 
— the  very  alphabet  of  the  greatest 
refinement  of  modem  life — was  in- 
vented, and  Guide  D'Arezzo,  who 
wrested  this  secret  from  the  realms 
of  sound,  was  the  first  to  found  a 
school  of  music.  Sylvester  invented 
the  organ,  and  Dionysius  Exiguus 
Pjerfected  the  Ecclesiastical  Computa- 
tion. 

England  in  the  early  periods  of  her 
history  contributed  upwards  of  a 
hundred  sons  to  this  band  of  immor- 
tals, the  most  distinguished  of  whom 
we  will  just  enumerate — St  Cuthbert, 
Bishop  of  Lindisfame,  whose  life  Bede 
has  written,  and  whose  "Ordina- 
tiones"  and  "De  Vita  Monastica," 
have  reached  to  our  times.  St  Bene- 
dict Biscop,  the  founder  of  the  monas- 
teries of  St.  Peter  and  St  Paul,  at 
Wearmouth  and  Jarrow,  a  nobleman 
by  birth,  and  a  man  of  extraordinary 
learning  and  ability,  to  whom  England 
owes  the  training  of  the  father  of  her 
ecclesiastical  histoiy,  the  Venerable 
Bede.  St  Aldhelm,  nephew  of  King 
Ina,  St  Wilfrid,  St  Brithwald,  a 
monk  of  Glastonbury,  elevated  to  the 
dignity  of  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
which  he  held  over  thirty-seven 
years.  His  works  which  have  come 
down  to  us  are  a  "  Life  of  St  Egwin, 
Bishop  of  Worcester,"  and  the  ^Ori- 
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atwin  who  succeeded  him  in  the 
archbishopric.  Bede  the  Venerable, 
who  was  skilled  in  all  the  learning  of 
the  times,  and  in  addition  to  Latin 
and  Greek,  was  versed  in  Hebrew ; 
he  wrote  an  immense  number  of 
works,  many  of  which  are  lost,  but 
the  best  known  are  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  "Saxon  Chronicle,"  which 
was  continued  after  his  death  as  a 
national  record  ;  and  his  "  Ecclesias- 
tical History,"  which  gives  to  England 
a  more  compendious  and  valuable 
account  of  her  earlv  Church  than  has 
fallen  to  the  lot  of  any  other  nation. 
He  was  also  one  of  the  earliest  trans- 
lators of  the  Scriptures,  and  even  on 
his  death-bed  dictated  to  a  scribe 
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ilmost  up  to  the  final  moment:  when 
Uie  last  struggle  came  upon  him  he 
had  reached  as  far  as  the  words, "  But 
what  are  they  among  so  mainr,"  in 
the  vL  chapt^  of  St  John's  Cfospel, 
andtheSthyersa  St  Boniface,  already 
alludi^  to  as  the  Apostle  of  Germany, 
was  a  natiye  of  Devonshire.  He  was 
made  Archbishop  of  Mentz,  but  be- 
ing poss^sed  with  an  earnest  lonc:ing 
to  convert  the  heathen  Frieslanders, 
he  retired  from  his  archbishopric, 
and  putting  on  his  monk's  dress  took 
with  him  no  other  treasure  than  a 
book  he  was  very  fond  of  reading, 
called  "De  Bono  Mortis,"  went 
amongst  these  people,  who  cruelly 
beat  him  to  death  in  the  year  755 : 
and  the  book  stained  with  his  blood 
was  cherished  as  a  sacred  relic  long 
after.  Alcuin,  whom  we  have  already 
mentioned  as  the  founder  of  the 
University  of  Paris,  was  a  Yorkshire- 
man,  and  was  educated  under  Bede. 
He  lived  to  become  the  friend  of 
Charlemagne,  and  next  to  his  venera- 
Ue  master  was  the  greatest  scholar 
and  divine  in  Europe ;  he  died  about 
the  year  790.  John  Asser,  a  native 
ctf  Pembrokeshire,  is  another  of  these 
worthies.  It  is  supposed  that  Alfred 
endowed  Oxford  with  professors,  and 
settled  stipends  upon  them,  under  his 
influence,  h^  bedng  invited  to  the 
court  of  that  monarch  for  his  great 
learning.  He  wrote  a  "Commen- 
tary*' upon  Boethius  de  Consolatione 
Philosophise,  the  "life  of  King 
Alfred,"^  and  the  "Annals  of  Great 
Britain."  St  Dunstan,  a  monk  of  Glas- 
tonbuiy,  the  best  known  of  all  these 
great  Englishmen,  died  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury ;  but  as  we  shall  have 
much  to  say  of  him  hereafter  we  pass 
on  to  St  Ethelwold,  his  pupil,  also  a 
monk  at  Glastonbury,  distmguished 
for  his  learning  and  piety,  for  which 
he  was  made  Abbot  of  the  Monastery 
of  Abingdon,  where  he  died  in  the 
year  984.  Ingulphus,  a  native  of 
Ixmdon,  was  made  Abbot  of  Croy- 
luid,  in  Lincolnshire,  in  the  year 
1075.  A  history  of  the  abbey  over 
which  he  presided  has  been  attri- 
buted to  him,  but  its  authenticity  has 
been  gravely  disputed.  Alfric,  a  noted 
grammarian.  Florence  of  Worcester, 
was  another  great  annalist  who  in  his 
"Chronicon  ex  Chronicis,'^  brings  the 
historv  down  to  the  year  1119,  that 
in  which  he  died ;  his  book  is  chiefly 
valnable  as  a  key  to  the  Saxon  Chro- 


nicla  William,  the  renowned  monk 
of  Malmesbuiy^  the  most  elegant  of 
all  the  monastic  Latinists,  was  bom 
about  the  time  of  the  Norman  Con- 
quest His  history  consists  of  two 
parts,  the  "Cksta  Kegum  Anglorum," 
m  five  books,  include  the  period 
between  the  arrival  of  the  Saxons 
and  the  year  1120.  The  "Historia 
Novella,'  in  three  books,  brings  it 
down  to  the  year  1142.  He  nmks 
next  to  Bede  as  an  historic  writer, 
most  of  the  others  being  mere  com- 
pilers and  selectors  from  extant  chro- 
nicles. He  also  wrote  a  work  on  the 
history  of  the  English  bishops,  called 
"De  Gestis  Pontificum  Anglorum,'* 
in  which  he  speaks  out  fearlessly  and 
without  sparing :  also  a  treatise  on  the 
antiquity  of  Glastonbury  Abbey,  "De 
Antiquitate  Glastoniensis  Ecclesiae  ;** 
his  style  is  most  interesting,  and  he 
is  supposed  to  have  written  imparti- 
ally, separating  the  improbable  from 
the  real,  and  though  given  to  the 
general  oelief  prevalent  in  his  time 
m  prodigies  and  miracles,  still  gi^es 
us  what  can  readily  be  appreciated  as 
a  fair  and  real  picture  of  the  state  of 
things,  more  especially  of  the  influ- 
ence and  policy  of  the  Norman  Court, 
and  the  opening  of  the  struggle  be- 
tween the  two  races.  Eadmer  was 
another  contemporaneous  celebrity 
with  William  of  Malmesbury:  he  was 
the  author  of  a  history  of  nis  own 
times,  called  "Historia  Novorum 
sive  Sui  Seculi,''  which  is  spoken  of 
very  highly  by  William  of  Malmes- 
bury ;  it  contains  the  reims  of  Wil- 
liam the  Conaueror  and  Kufus,  and 
a  portion  of  that  of  Heniy  I.,  em- 
bracing a  period  extending  from  1066 
to  1122.  Matthew  Pans,  another 
historian  who  lived  about  the  year 
1259,  closes  our  selection  from  the 
long  list  of  British  worthies  who  were 
members  of  the  Benedictine  Order. 

When  we  reflect  that  all  the  other 
monastic  systems,  not  only  of  the 
past,  but  even  of  the  present  day, 
are  but  modifications  of  this  same 
rule,  and  that  it  emanated  from  the 
brain,  and  is  the  embodiment  of  the 
genius  of  the  solitary  hermit  of  Monte 
Cassino,  we  are  lost  in  astonishment 
at  the  magnitude  of  the  results  which 
have  sprung  from  so  simple  an  origin. 
That  St  Benecuct  had  any  presenti- 
ment of  the  future  glory  of  his  order, 
there  is  no  sign  in  ms  rule  or  his  life. 
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he  produced  that  comprehensive  rule 
gimply  for  the  guidance  of  his  own 
immediate  followers,  without  a 
thought  beyond.  But  it  was  blessed, 
and  grew  and  prospered  mightily  in 
the  world.  He  has  been  called  by 
devotees  the  Moses  of  a  favoured 
people ;  and  the  comparison  is  not 
inapt,  for  he  led  his  Order  on  up  to 
the  very  borders  of  the  promised 
country,  and  after  his  death,  which, 
like  that  of  Moses,  took  place  within 
sight  of  their  goal,  they  fought  their 
way  through  the  hostile  wilds  of 
barbarianism,  until  those  men  who 
had  conquered  the  ancient  civiliza- 
tions of  Europe  lay  at  their  feet, 
bound  in  the  fetters  of  spiritual  sub- 
jection to  the  Cross  of  Christ.  The 
wild  races  of  Scandinavia  came  pour- 
ing down  upon  Southern  Europe  in 
one  vast  march  of  extermination, 
slaying  and  destroying  as  they  ad- 
vanced, sending  before  them  the  ter- 
ror of  that  doom  which  might  be  seen 
in  the  desolation  which  la^  behind 
them ;  but  they  fell,  vanquished  by 
the  power  of  the  army  of  God,  who 
sallied  forth  in  turn  to  reconquer  the 
world,  and  fighting,  not  with  the 
weapons  of  fire  and  sword,  but,  like 
Christian  soldiers,  girt  about  with 
truth,  and  having  on  the  breastplate 
of  righteousness,  they  subdued  these 
wild  races,  who  had  crushed  the  con- 
querors of  the  earth,  and  rested  not 
until  they  had  stormed  the  stronghold, 
and  planted  the  cross  triumphantly 
upon  the  citadel  of  an  ancient  pagan- 
ism. Time  rolled  on,  and  the  gloom 
of  a  long  age  of  darkness  fell  upon  a 
world  whose  glory  lay  buried  under 
Eoman  ruins.  Science  had  gone, 
literature  had  vanished,  art  had 
flown,  and  men  groped  about  in  vain 
in  that  dense  darkness  for  one  ray  of 
hope  to  cheer  them  in  their  sorrow. 
The  castle  of  the  powerful  baron  rose 
Roomily  above  tnem,  and  with  spa- 
cious moat,  dense  wails,  and  battle- 
mented  towers,  frowned  ominously 
upon  the  world  which  lay  abject  at 
its  feet  In  slavery  men  were  bom, 
and  in  slavery  they  lived.  They 
pandered  to  the  licentiousness  and 
violence  of  him  who  held  their  lives 
in  hishands,  and  fed  them  only  to  fight 
and  fall  at  his  bidding.  But  far  away 
from  the  castle  there  arose  another 
building,  massive,  solid,  and  strong, 
not  frowning  with  oattlementea 
towers,  nor  isolated  by  broad  moats. 


but  with  open  gates  and  a  hearty 
welcome  to  all  comers  stood  the  mo- 
nastery, where  lay  the  hope  of  hu- 
manity, as  in  a  safe  asylum.  Behind 
its  walls  was  the  church,  and  clus- 
tered around  it  the  dwelling-places 
of  those  who  had  left  the  worla,  and 
devoted  their  lives  to  the  service  of 
that  Church,  and  the  salvation  of 
their  souls.  Far  and  near  in  its  vici- 
nity the  land  bore  witness  to  assi- 
duous culture  and  diligent  care, 
bearing  on  its  fertile  bosom  the  har- 
vest hope  of  those  who  had  laboured, 
which  the  heavens  watered,  the  sun 
smiled  upon,  and  the  winds  played 
over,  until  the  heart  of  man  rejoiced, 
and  all  nature  was  big  l^^th  the 
promise  of  increase.  This  was  the 
refuge  to  which  religion  and  art  had 
fled.  In  the  quiet  seclusion  of  its 
cloisters,  science  laboured  at  its  prob- 
lems and  perpetuated  its  results,  un- 
cheered  by  applause,  and  stimulated 
only  by  the  pure  love  of  the  pursuit 
Art  toUed  in  the  Church,  and  whole 
generations  of  busnr  fingers  worked 
patiently  at  the  decoration  of  the 
temple  of  the  Most  High.  The  pale, 
thoughtful  monk,  upon  whose  brow 
genius  had  set  her  mark,  wandered 
into  the  calm  retirement  of  the  library, 
threw  back  his  cowl,  buried  himself 
in  the  study  of  philosophy,  history, 
or  divinity,  and  transferred  his 
thoughts  to  vellum,  which  was  to 
moulder  and  waste  in  darkness  and 
obscurity,  like  himself  in  his  lonely 
monk's  grave,  and  be  read  only  when 
the  spot  where  he  laboured  should  be 
a  heap  of  ruins,  and  his  veiy  name  av 
controversy  amongst  scholars. 

"VVe  should  never  lose  sight  of  this 
truth,  that  in  this  building,  when  the 
world  was  given  up  to  violence  and 
darkness,  was  garnered  up  the  hope 
of  humanity;  and  these  men  wno 
dwelt  there  in  contemplation  and 
obscurity  were  its  faithful  guardians ; 
and  this  was  more  particularly  the 
case  with  that  great  Order  whose 
foundation  we  have  been  examining. 
The  Benedictines  were  the  deposit- 
aries of  learning  and  the  arts  ;  they 
gathered  books  together,  and  repro- 
duced them  in  the  silence  of  their 
cells,  and  they  preserved  in  this  way 
not  only  the  volumes  of  sacred  wri^ 
but  many  of  the  works  of  classic  lore. 
They  started  Gk)thic  architecture — 
that  matchless  union  of  nature  with 
art— they  alone  had  the  secrets  of 
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and  medical  science  ;  they 
inyented  many  colours ;  they  were 
the  first  architects,  artists,  glass- 
stamers,  canrers,  and  mosaic  workers 
in  mediiaeTal  times.  They  were  the 
oriKinal  illuminators  of  manuscripts, 
and  the  first  transcribers  of  books ; 
in  fine  they  were  the  writers, 
thinkers,  and  workers  of  a  dark  age, 
who  wrote  for  no  applause,  thougnt 
with  no  encouragement,  and  worked 
for  no  reward.  Their  power,  too, 
waxed  mighty ;  kings  trembled 
before  their  denunciations  of  tyranny, 
and  in  the  hour  of  danger  fled  to  their 
altars  for  safety  ;  and  it  was  an  Eng- 
lish king  who  made  a  pilgrimage  to 
their  sm-ines,  and  prostrate  at  the 
feet  of  fire  Benedictine  monks,  bared 
Ids  back,  and  submitted  himself  to  be 
scourged  as  a  penance  for  his  crimes. 
It  was  a  mighty  system,  and  did  good 
work  in  the  world,  as  we  have  en- 
deavoured to  show :  but  it  went  the 
way  of  all  human  things  and  human 
institutions;  it  became  intoxicated 
with  its  power,  blinded  with  its  own 
splendour^  and  corrupted  by  its  own 
wealth  :  its  abbots  grew  avaricious, 
its  monks  voluptuous  ;  they  lost  their 
noble  simplicity,  the  golden  rule  of 
their  founder  existed  no  longer  in  the 
activity  of  their  husbandmen,  their 
scholars,  and  their  artists,  but  was  to 
be  found  only  in  the  words  of  the 
sentences  mechanically  read  in  the 
Chapter-House  where  they  assembled 
together  to  debate  upon  the  best 
means  of  aggrandizing  their  power 
and  fiUmg  their  coffers ;  they  forgot 
their  glorious  traditions,  they  lost  sight 
of  their  heavenly  commission,  they 
became  of  the  earth,  earthy,  and  its 
native  corruption  fastened  on  them 
and  consumea  them  ;  from  being  the 
oiy  of  the  world  and  the  triumph  of 
\e  Church,  they  simk  into  a  mockery 
and  a  bj-word ;  a  mockery  on  the 


lips  of  the  profane,  and  a  by- 
word for  licentiousness  ;  they  had 
sold  the  truth  i^nd  become  a  lie,  and 
human  natture  rose  against  them,  as  it 
always  will  against  a  lie  ;  men  grew 
sick  of  falsitv,  and  pined  after  truth  ; 
they  pointed  with  indimant  looks 
at  priestly  splendour,  and  spoke  with 
inmgnant  voice  of  priestly  vice ;  the 
storm  was  long  brewing,  but  it 
gathered  and  grew ;  daily  and  hourly 
the  rumble  of  the  distant  thunder 
was  heard,  but  they  heeded  it  not ; 
the  faint  flashes  of  lightning  were 
seen,  but  they  regarded  them  not, 
until  at  length,  in  one  mighty  burst, 
its  full  and  terrible  power  fell  upon 
them,  consumed  them  as  they  were, 
red  in  their  sins  and  rioting  in  their 
wantonness  —  hurled  the  stately 
edifice  to  the  earth,  scattered  their 
treasures  to  the  winds,  and  drove 
them  forth,  the  degenerate  children 
of  a  mighty  race,  fleeing  in  abject 
terror  before  the  fury  of  the  tempest. 
It  was  not  the  Reformation  v^hich  de- 
stroyed monasticism— it  was  not  the 
covetousness  of  a  powerful  monarch, 
nor  the  furv  of  a  lawless  insurrection 
— but  it  feu  from  natural  causes  and 
by  the  operation  of  natural  laws  ;  it 
was  healthy,  active,  and  vigorous ;  it 
became  idle,  listless,  and  extravagant : 
it  engendered  its  own  corruption,  and 
out  of  that  corruption  came  Death ! 

Nearly  fourteen  hundred  years 
have  rolled  by  since  the  great  man 
who  founded  this  noble  Order  died  : 
and  he  who  in  after  years  compiled 
the  Saxon  chronicle,  has  recorded  it 
in  a  simple  sentence,  which,  amongst 
the  many  doubtful  records  of  that 
document,  we  may  at  least  believe, 
and  with  which  we  will  conclude  the 
chapter— "This  year  St.  Benedict 
the  Abbot,  Father  of  all  Monks,  went 
to  Heaven." 
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"  NOT  WISELY,  BUT  TOO  WELL." 

CHAPTER  XX.— continued. 


How  diagasted  Kate  grew  with 
herself,  and  with  the  mothers  and 
childrai;  her  sole  deam  of  comfort 
arising  from  the  fact  that  a  few 
old  women  had  complained,  with 
feeble  senility,  of  the  length  of  time 
that  had  paBsed  since  she  had  been 
seen  bv  their  arm-chairs;  had  re- 
marked, incidentally,  that  they  had 
not  had  a  pinch  of  snuff  they  did  not 
know  when.  At  about  the  twenty- 
first  door,  alittle  variety— something 
that  promised  a  slieht  difference— a 
small  opening  for  being  benevolent 
and  helpful,  n'hen  the  knuckles  gave 
their  customarv  rap,  a  grim  man  came 
this  time  to  the  door,  a  man  in  a 
dirty  slop,  with  hair  cut  suspiciously 
short,  ana  a  face  which  seemed  from 
constant  companionship,  to  have  be- 
come assimUated  in  expression  to  the 
countenance  of  the  bull-dog,  which 
peeped  between  his  legs^  frowning 
with  all  the  wrinkled  might  of  its 
tawnyforehead  at  the  intruder.  There 
was  a  grim  woman  belonging  to  this 
house  too  ;  but  she  was  not  trudging 
about  any  longer  on  tired,  slatternly 
feet,  in  the  dreary  round  of  heartless, 
unrewarded  daily  work,  or  the  still 
more  dreuy  soulless  pleasures.  She 
was  lying  prone  instead,  close  to  the 
door,  on  what,  in  Bootle-court,  they 
were  in  the  habit  of  calling,  with  un- 
conscious irony,  a  bed.  Such  a  thing, 
so  filthy,  so  tmn-clothed,  it  seemed 
a  mockery  to  suppose  that  weary, 
aching  limbs  could  get  any  rest  there- 
on. But  she  who  lay  on  it  was  past 
caring,  faiowing  whether  it  were  filthy 
or  dean,  whether  it  were  straw  or 
down ;  past  almost  everything  :  one 
look  tola  one  that,  struck  down  with 
so  sore  a  sickness,  that  off  that  bed 
would  she  get  up  never  more  at  all — 
never  move  off  it,  save  to  go,  feet 
foremost,  in  her  narrow,  thin-walled, 
deal  house,  over  the  threshold,  to  the 
comer  of  tne  dank  town  church-yard, 
where  paupers  lay  rotting  so  thick 
together. 

"May  I  come  inl"  asked  Kate, 
very  softly,  almost  under  her  breath ; 
for  she  caught  a  glimpse  beyond  the 
man  in  the  slop,  and  his  Dull-dog, 
into  the  inside  of  the  poor  house. 


"  I  suppose  80,"  returned  the  man, 
indifferently;  and  then  he  turned  his 
back  upon  her,  and  left  her. 

Kate  stepped  in,  very  reverently, 
over  the  door-sill ;  for  sne  felt  there 
was  a  visitor  there  before  whom  we 
must  all  needs  bow  our  heads,  and 
hold  our  breaths.  Why  was  it ;  from 
What  subtle  connexion  of  thought 
with  thought,  of  the  ideas  suggested 
by  the  present  scene,  with  some  other 
idea  or  memory  latent  in  the  brain, 
that  when  Kate  stood  by  tliat  low 
bed,  looking  down  earnestly  on  its 
occupant— that  occupant  that  was 
now  a  person,  and  would  soon  be — 
oh,  fearful  metamorphosis !— but  a 
thing  ;  why  was  it  that  the  recollec- 
tion of  her  own  mother  flashed  so 
arrow-swift,  80  lightning  bright,  across 
her?  What  possible  resemblance 
could  there  be  found  between  this 
poor  plebeian,  with  the  swollen,  de- 
based features,  with  the  coarse,  wea- 
ther-stained, care-wrinkled  skin,  and 
her  mother,  with  her  patient,  saintly 
face  and  spirit  eyes  1  What  resem- 
blance indeed  1  Why  this,  just  this 
one,  which  struck  E^ate  through  and 
through.  She  had  seen  on  both  the 
stamp  of  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of 
death.  There  is  that  much  resem- 
blance between  us  all.  We  acknow- 
ledge it  in  words;  but  we  do  not 
often  feel  it  to  our  heart's  core ;  do 
not  realize  how  near  of  kin  that  in- 
eradicable stain  of  mortality  makes 
us  all. 

The  wind  blew  in  coldly  through 
a  good  many  chinks,  in,  over,  at  the 
sides  of,  and  under  the  bottom  of  the 
ill-fitting  door ;  blew  in,  as  a  winter 
wind  does,  and  swayed  and  flapped 
the  coverlet  of  rags  and  tatters ;  out 
what  matter  1  The  woman  felt 
nothing  of  it,  did  not  shiver  or  stir  at 
all,  she  was  so  occupied  with  that 
great  business  that  comes,  thank 
God,  but  once  to  us  all ;  that  busi- 
ness we  shall  all  have  to  transact, 
shudder  and  kick  at  it  as  we  may,  the 
business  of  dying.  For  forty  lagging 
summers  and  forty  hoar  winters  she 
had  toiled  and  laboured;  had  been 
kicked,  and  cuffed,  and  sworn  at; 
had  borne  children,  im4  lost  them, 
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tod  felt  too  lifeless  to  cry;  had  dwelt^ 
and  fed,  and  slept  amongst  the  scum 
of  the  people,  and  had  grown  scum, 
too;  haa  done  eviL  because  no  one 
had  shown  her  much  how  to  do  good; 
and  now  she  had  come  to  the  end — 
yes,  the  very  end — the  end  of  the 
world  to  her ;  the  few  last  grains  of 
sand  were  dribbling  out  slowly,  one 
l^  one ;  the  man  on  the  pale  horse 
was  drawing  verv,  very  neiur,  though 
no  eye  could  see  him,  coming  to  take 
away  this  woman  with  him  to  her 
account.     Poor,  poor,  darkened,  deso- 
late creature!    Purely  she  shall  be 
beaten  with  few  stripes.    Kate  did 
not  care  a  halfpenny  about  this  sick 
woman  :  of  course  she  had  never  set 
eyes  on  ner  before ;  there  was  no  grief 
in  her  heart;  but  she  felt  inexpressi- 
bly awed  and  grave.    Young  people 
always    do ;    they  seem  to    oe  so 
many  miles  away,  at  such  a  safe  dis- 
tance from  the  great  precipice,  that 
they  come  and  peer  over  the  edge  of 
the  aby^  with  curious  inquisitive, 
eye&    Elder  people  either  will  not 
look  at  all;  hiecause  it  makes  them 
dizzy  and  sick,  or  else,  in  better  case, 
gaze  down  into  its  depths,  with  eyes 
that  faith  has  made  very  clear  and 
fearless.    If  Kate  felt  awed,  she  was 
the  only  person  in  the  room  that  did. 
None  of  the  men  who  were  present, 
and  there  were  two  or  three  besides 
the  one  who  had  admitted  her,  seemed 
to  have  a  scrap  of  that  feeling;  they 
were  drinking  gin  and  water,  and 
talking  in  voices  not  much  lowered 
from  their  usual  rough  pitch.    They 
did  not  see  anything  to  be  awed  at, 
and  would  have  been  surprised  if 
they  had  known  it  was  expected  of 
them.  They  had  seen  heaps  of  people 
die  before  now;  human  lives  very 
often  went  out,  like  the  snuif  of  a 
candle  in  Bootle-court ;  they  did  not 
see  anything  out  of  the  way  in  it: 
there  was  nothing  very  odd  or  awful 
in  a  person  "gomg  off  the  hooks." 
Everybody  did  it;  they  should  do  it 
themselves  some  day;  they  did  not 
much  care  how  soon.    Kate  looked 
round  once  or  twice  at  them,  very  in- 
dignantly, when  their  voices  rose  to 
a  pitch  she  thought  most  unseemly, 
in  that  chamber;  but  they  were  per- 
fectly unaware  of  her  disapprobation; 
ikey  did  not  take  the  smallest  notice 
of  her;  she  would  have  been  very 
much  idarmed  if  thev  had.    At  last. 
to  her  great  relief,  having  finishea 


their  gin,  they  got  up,  and  clumped 
and  stumped  out^  banging  the  door 
behind    them.      Kate    seemed    to 
breathe  freer  when  she  was  alone  : 
she  sat  down  on  the  bed  and  touched 
one  of  the  hands  lying  there  so  use- 
less, nerveless,  so  utterly,  eternally 
idle.    She  could  do  no  good  there; 
that  was  certain — not  the  least  tittle. 
This  sick  woman  was  totally  uncon- 
scious of  her  presence;  wanted  no- 
thing at  her  hands;  no  sound  could 
reach  those  dull  ears;  no  sight  could 
affront  those  glazing  eyes  tnat  were 
closed,  and  yet  not  closed.    But  still 
E^ate  sat  on  there,  and  the  idea  of 
going  away  never  entered  her  head — 
sat,  with  her  cloak  falling  round  her, 
in  its  warm,  scarlet  folds,  the  only 
bit  of  colour  in  that  room,  where* 
neutral  tints  held  their  dingv  sway. 
It  seemed  so  cruel,  so  heartless,  to 
leave  this  poor,  unknown  creature 
to  die  all  by  herself  here;  it  would 
not  be  cruel,  really;  but  she  could  not 
divest  herself  of  the  notion  that  it 
was.    Folks  have  an  odd  idea  that 
it  is  somehow  snugger,  more  sociable, 
to  die  in  company,  with  a  fit  comple- 
ment of  tear-stained  faces  round  you, 
than  to  give  your  last  sigh  as  a  pre- 
sent to  solitude.    So  the  odd,  aeep 
eyes  gleamed  softly  from  under  theu: 
bright  lashes,  very  solemn  and  specu- 
lative upon  the  dying  face.      The 
passionate  southern  lips  parted  one 
from  the  other,  and  trembled  as  a 
great  many  moving  thoughts  stirred 
the  brain  they  were  the  mouthpiece 
of;  and  Kate  fell  into  a  long  ponder- 
ing, if  she  was  able  to  do  no  good  to 
this  expiring  woman,  the  woman  did 
some  good  to  her.      She  furnished 
a  text  from  which  Kate  preached 
herself  a   very  wholesome  sermon. 
What  Torick's  skull  said  to  Hamlet, 
this    woman    said  to  Kate.     "So 
she    should     be    iust     like    that 
some  day,  lying  back  like  a  log,  only 
a  log  womd  not  pant^  and  heave,  and 
breathe  so  loud   and  stertorously : 
pant  like    that !     How   dreadful  I 
It  made  her  out  of  breath  now  to 
think  of  it    She  would  have  those 
awful  colours  on  her  face,  green,  and 
yellow,  and  ashy;  who  would  care 
to  kiss  her  then  ?  And  this  all  would 
happen,  must  happen  ;  not  possibly, 
not  perhaps,  but  certainly,  undoubt- 
edly.   There's  one  single  combat  we 
must  all  engage  in,  though  we  know 
for  a  surety  that  we  shaO  be  beaten ; 
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we  cannot  shirk  it,  and  give  Death 
the  game :  he  will  wrestle  it  out 
with  us.  she,  too,  should  some  day 
have  the  clammy  sweat  of  that  appal- 
ling duel  on  her  brow ;  she  passed 
her  hand  over  the  low,  smooth,  fore- 
head as  she  mused  on  this,  and 
pitied  herself  very  much,  and  the  poor, 
pretty  face  that  would  have  to  grow  so 
unsightly.  But  it  must  come ;  it  must^ 
it  must  Oh,  the  desolation  of  that 
thought !  And  what  if  Gk)d  should 
not  send  her  the  gift  of  the  dense 
doak  of  insensibility  he  had  sent  this 
woman  1  What  if  she  should  be 
able  to  watch  her  own  dissolution,  to 
see  the  steps  of  the  divorce  between 
the  clinring  body  and  the  terrified 
soul  1  What  if  she  should  be  able 
to  gaze  with  horrified  despairing 
eyes  down  into  the  gulf  she  was  being 
forced  into  so  utterly,  so  fearfully 
against  her  will  %  Life  certainly  was 
not  so  jocund  a  thing  to  her  as  to 
most  young  women.  She  had  had 
one  or  two  very  hard  blows,  blows 
that  had  knocked  her  down  so  much 
that  she  could  not  hope  ever  to  stand 
up  again  quite  so  upright  and  firm 
as  she  had  done  before ;  and  though 
no  one  was  giving  her  blows  now. 
yet  the  days  somehow  lagged,  and 
she  did  not  seem  to  care  much 
whether  it  were  even  or  morning, 
noon  or  night.  But  still,  however 
chill  and  drear  life  might  be,  was  not 
it  immeasurably  bitter  than  this  last 
dread  tussle  ?  How  coming  into  the 
presence  of  this  tremendous  person- 
age,this  "  spectre  with  the  bony  head," 
did  render  insignificant  all  other  per- 
sonages and  things  whatever!  She 
was  not  haviiig  an  interview  with 
him  herself  either.  She  was  only  in 
the  ante-ropm  hearing  him  hold  con- 
verse with  another ;  and  yet  all  the 
sorrows  and  the  interests  that  had 
seemed  giants  exceeding  the  stature 
of  Groliah  of  Gath,  when  she  entered 
that  door,  had  changed  all  of  a  sudden 
into  pigmies.  Oli  God  !  what  did  it 
matter  whether  one  cried  or  laughed, 
whether  one  had  fair  weather  or 
foull  What  mattered  any  aggre- 
gation of  evils  that  could  be  possibly 
crowded  into  one's  narrow  space  1 
What  did  anything  matter?  Of 
what  consequence  (she  could  ever  say) 
was  it  that  on  a  certain  moon  dowered 
June  night,  while  the  waves  were 
plashing  theb  caressing  lullaby, 
that  dark  man  with  the  rough  hewn, 


strong  features,  and  the  lurid, 
agonized  eye,  had  kissed  her,  heart 
brokenly,  and  bid  her  go  away 
quickly  from  him  out  of  his  sight  % 
Of  what  consequence  was  it  that  ^e 
had  lain  all  along  on  the  yellow  sand, 
and  stretched  out  desolate  white 
arms,  and  called  upon  Death  to  come 
and  take  her  from  a  world  where 
there  could  never  be  any  joy  for  her 
anymore?  It  was  all  grasping  at 
shadows  she  saw  now,  neglecting  the 
substance.  Looked  back  on  from  the 
high  mountain  tops  of  eternity,  all 
life  in  its  length  and  breadth  would 
seem  but  a  speck,  a  pin's  point. 
How  was  it  that  the  tiny  bagatelles 
of  time  present,  from  being  held  so 
close  to  the  eye,  obscured  and  shut 
out  the  huge  bulk  of  things  future  ? 
Why  could  not  one  always  feel  like 
this  1  Why  could  not  one  always 
stay  in  that  state  of  mind  ?  It  was 
the  only  right  state,  the  only  whole- 
some state,  the  only  sane  state  :  all 
other  states  of  mind  were  nothing 
but  disease  and  madness.  Why  was 
one  always  like  the  dog  in  the  fable, 
dropping  the  good  solid  piece  of 
meat  into  the  water,  to  snatch 
greedily  at  the  reflection?  Why 
would  not  things  always  look  the 
same  as  they  did  on  a  Sunday 
evening,  when  one  is  reading  Jeremy 
Taylor,  or  some  other  gocJd  book  ? 
Why  is  it  so  hard  to  distinguish  be- 
tween what  will  grow  bigger  and 
bigger  every  day,  and  will  last 
for  ever :  and  what  will  each  day 
wax  smaller  and  smaller,  and  in  a 
few  to-morrows  will  be  gone  as  if  it 
had  never  been  1  Why  do  things  not 
keep  their  shapes,  but  are  always 
mazing  and  puzzling  one  by  their 
shiftings  and  windings  ?  Why,  why, 
why  ?  All  those  questions  that 
people  ask  themselves,  and  ask  other 
people,  so  often,  and  so  seldom  get 
answers  to  them.  Kate  went  on, 
sitting  therCj  at  the  foot  of  the  low 
bed,  not  shrmking  from  the  contact 
with  the  poor  chilling  rags,  motion- 
less i  and  the  only  sound  in  the  room 
was  the  heavy  stertorous  breathing 
that  was  going  to  stop  so  soon.  There 
she  sat,  and  i^ll  a  pondering  on  life 
and  immortality,  or  the  wonderful- 
ness  and  inexplicability  of  the  veiy 
fact  of  existence ;  pondering  on  a  great 
many  deep  things,  that  no  pondering 
on  can  make  very  clear  to  men  and 
women's  dim  eyes.    She  might  have 
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gone  on  sitliiig  there  to  this  day  for 
aaght  I  know,  in  her  complete  ab- 
sorption ;  but  after  a  long  while  she 
was  roused  by  the  door  being  un- 
latched and  opened  by  a  rough,  un- 
careful hand ;  and  the  man  who  had 
first  received  her.  the  man  with  hair 
dressed  ^  la  hulks,  with  the  counte- 
nance that  made  one  think  of  the 
ring,  the  man  to  whom  this  "  domus 
et  placens  uxor^'  appertained,  came 
in  and  stamped  across  the  bricked 
floor,  heavy  footed,  not  much  caring 
whether  he  made  a  noise  or  not  He 
did  not  look  particularly  pleased  at 
finding  Kate  there  still,  and  the  bull- 
dog apparently  also  considered  her 
"  de  trop,"  for  he  growled  in  a  not 
very  conciliatory  manner,  and  ap- 
peared to  have  his  thou^ts  filled 
with  pinning  in  general  ^ate  rose 
up  with  great  dignity  off  her  low 
seat  as  brave  as  a  lion,  and  faced  both 
dog  and  man ;  she  felt  boiling  with 
inmniation  against  the  latter. 

"rm  going,"  she  said,  fronting 
him ;  "  I  sec  you  think  I  have  been 
here  quite  long  enough ;  but  I  had 
not  the  heart  to  leave  your  poor 
wife  all  by  herself  here.  Are  not 
you  ashamed  of  yourself,  letting  her 
die  all  alone  here,  and  not  canng  a 


bit  about  it?  I  wonder  how  youll 
like  to  be  served  so  yourself." 

There  she  stopped  short,  and 
wondered  much,  and  trembled  a 
little  at  her  own  boldness.  The  man 
shifted  uneasily  from  one  leg  to  the 
other,  knocked  one  dirty  hobnail 
against  the  other,  and  looked  uncom- 
monly sheepish.  He  was  not  any 
great  monster  of  iniquity,  only  an 
Ignorant,  big,  hulking  fellow,  who 
had  lived  with  bad  men,  and  heard 
bad  words,  and  done  bad  things^  from 
his  earliest  youth,  and  there  did  not 
seem  to  be  much  natural  affection, 
or  any  other  good  thing  left  in  him 
now.  He  did  look  very  sneepish  now, 
however,  and  rather  ashamed  of  him- 
self. So  Kate  thought;  and  with 
her  usual  impetuosity,  repented  of 
having  given  him  such  a  large  piece 
of  her  mind.  She  fumbled  again  for 
the  small  lean  purse,  took  out  the 
very  lastshilling.andsaidjhurriedly — 

"  Here,  I'm  afraid,  nothing  will  do 
her  any  good  now,  poor  thing!  I 
wish  to  goodness  I  had  come  here 
before ;  but  I'll  come  again  to- 
morrow, and — and — here,  take  this;** 
and  she  pokes  the  shilling  into  his 
dirty  hand,  and  goes  quicldy  out . 


CHAPTEE  XXI. 


"Hell  is  paved  with  good  inten- 
tions," said  some  one  once,  says  every- 
body now  ;  but  I  suppose  that  means 
intentions  that  never  come  to  be  any- 
thing but  intentions,  that  remain 
fruifless  to  their  last  days.  Kate 
certainly  did  not  intend  that  hers 
should  serve  the  purpose  of  macada- 
mizing Hades.  And  what  good  re- 
solutions she  did  make  that  winter's 
day  m  that  little  squalid  court.  She 
would  spend  a  great  deal  of  her  time 
with  these  poor,  wretched  people  ; 
would  go  among  them  five  days  a 
week  at  least,  and  they  would  have 
to  get  more  civil  to  her  before  long  ; 
there  could  be  no  doubt  of  that.  She 
would  do  such  an  immense  deal  of 
good :  people  always  did  when  they 
put  their  shoulder  really  with  a  will 
to  the  wheel.  It  was  evidently  the 
course  chalked  out  for  her,  now  in  life, 
and  she  would  follow  it.  After  all,  it 
▼as  less  "flat,  stale, and  unprofitable'* 
than  any  other  course.  She  would 
practise  such  self-denials.    That  copy 


of  "Cowper's  Letters"  that  she  had 
coveted  for  the  last  month,  lying 
there  in  the  bookseller's  window,  in 
its  green  cloth  covering,  might  lie 
there  for  the  next  ten  years,  and  get 
sim-faded,  and  fly- flecked,  for  all  she 
would  do  to  rescue  it.  How  valiant 
she  felt,  too.  Being  in  the  presence 
of  the  great  King  and  Lord  of  all 
terrors,  had  made  any  minor  fear  or 
alarm  utterly  despicable.  She  did 
not  think  anything  could  frighten 
her  to-day.  She  would  confront  all 
the  ticket-of-leave  men  in  London, 
and  not  flinch.  And  then  it  occurrea 
to  her  that,  at  all  events,  for  to-day 
she  had  done  her  dutv;  she  was 
getting  very  tired  and  cold ;  she 
might  go  home  and  eiyoy  luncheon 
with  a  clear  conscience;  and  that 
arm-chair  by  the  fire,  which  she 
knew  would  woo  her  open-armed; 
and  the  old  small  printed  Shakespeare 
that  opened  so  easily  at  a  good  many 
places.  So  she  turned  about,  and  set 
her  face  in  the  direction  of  home,  j 
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She  thou^t  she  knew  her  way  per- 
fectly, ana  remembered  every  twist 
and  turning  of  the  way  she  had  come ; 
BO  she  took  small  heed  to  her  steps, 
but  let  her  feet  lead  her  pretty  much 
where  they  would,  feeling  confident 
they  would  guide  her  all  right  So 
she  passed  along,  wrapi)ed  up  in  her 
own  thoughts,  in  the  serious  thoughts 
her  day*s  unwonted  labours  had  sug- 
gested. But  then,  after  a  while,  she 
caught  her  foot  on  a  sharp  stone  and 
hurt  herself,  with  difficulty  saving 
herself  from  falling  on  her  face  ;  and 
that  brought  her  out  of  her  medita- 
tions very  effectually.  She  looked 
round  her,  and  began  to  reflect  that 
she  seemed  to  have  come  through 
more  courts,  and  streets,  and  back 
places  than  she  had  done  before; 
this  place  she  was  in  now  looked  un- 
familiar. She  had  never  seen  before, 
she  was  sure,  that  dinsy  red  brick 
building,  with  J.  R  Fricmer,  Timber 
Merchant,  in  big  black  letters,  stuck 
up  upon  it  She  was  perfectly  sure 
she  nad  never  seen  that  before,  or 
she  should  have  remarked  that  the 
E  was  turned  the  wrong  way.  How 
stupid  of  her  to  have  lost  her  way  : 
got  into  the  dangerous  bad  parts  of 
Oueenstown,  perhaps.  Heaven  for- 
Did !  Another  look  round  ;  rather 
an  uneasy  look,  despite  the  newborn 
valour.  Oh,  thank  Goodness,  that  is 
a  comfort  She  must  be  right  after 
all,  for  there,  at  the  bottom  of  that 
lane,  runs  the  street  she  first  diverged 
from  in  the  morning.  So  she  goes 
on  with  a  good  courage  down  the 
lane  and  into  the  street ;  but  when 
she  gets  there  she  is  rather  discom- 
fited by  the  discovery  that  it  is  not 
the  same  street  after  all  It  runs 
parallel  to  it  and  has  the  same 
variety  of  gabled  and  ungabled,  toll 
and  short  houses ;  but  it  is  not  the 
same.  It  is  narrower,  darker,  dirtier, 
altogether  rather  a  villanous  looking 
street  Shall  she  go  up  or  downl 
Which  %  A  few  moments'  considera- 
tion, and  then  she  sets  off  down. 
That  direction  must  bring  one  to  the 
river,  and  the  river  must  bring  one 
home  in  time.  She  is  not  frightened, 
for  what  harm  can  happen  to  her,  for 
it  is  still  broad  day  1  out  she  is  glad 
that  there  seem  but  few  people  alK>ut, 
and  she  has  no  inclination  to  fall 
back  into  her  musings.  She  looks 
about,  indeed,  with  very  wide  aw^e, 
anzioua  eyes.    Some  way  on,  down 


the  street,  there  is  a  low  public-house, 
standing  a  little  forwards  from  the 
other  buildings,  displaying  an  effigy 
which  a  person  of  hvely  imagination 
and  great  ingenuity  might  discover 
to  be  intended  to  represent  a  pair  of 
keys  hanging  up  across  one  another. 
A  public-house,  with  a  dingy  bow 
window,  and  a  barmaid  with  a  great 
many  flowers  about  her  head,  stand- 
ing, arms  akimbo,  at  the  door.  A 
good  many  men  of  a  very  low  class 
— coal-heavers,  bargees,  etc,  were 
loafing  about,  hands  in  breeches 
pockets,  pipes  in  mouths,  and  on 
their  heads  those  singular  coiffures 
appropriated  to  their  profession,  and 
which  are  distinguished  by  the  care 
with  which  they  shade  and  protect  the 
napes  of  their  delicate  necks.  Kate 
had  a  mortal  fear  of  men  of  the  lower 
orders  generally ;  it  was  a  standing 
joke  against  her ;  perhaps  her  great 
and  exaggerated  timidity  on  this 
score,  arose  from  the  fact  that  a  year 
or  two  ago  a  drunken  sailor  had  met 
her  in  a  Tone  country  road,  had  stop- 
ped her,  and  made  some  not  over 
polished  joke  at  her  expense,  which 
combined  actions  had  frightened  her 
almost  out  of  her  wits.  Being  stared 
at,  she  did  not  mind  a  bit ;  she  was 
quite  used  to  it ;  every  man  who  met 
her,  from  a  king  to  a  tinker,  would 
be  sure  to  look  twice  at  her :  she  did 
not  dislike  that ;  perhaps  she  would 
have  missed  it,  if  they  had  not ;  but 
of  tramps,  beg^s,  common  men. 
generally;  she  nad  an  absurd  ana 
unreasonable  horror  and  fear.  She 
crossed  the  street  now,  that  she 
might  get  further  from  this  idle 
loafing  knot,  and  marched  along  with 
rather  a  quaking  hearty  very  firm 
and  solemn,  looking  neither  to  the 
right  nor  the  left,  trusting  then  to 
escape  notice.  But  some  star,  un- 
favourable to  Kate,  was  in  the  as- 
cendant to-day.  As  I  have  said,  there 
were  but  few  people  in  the  street, 
consequently,  those  men  had,  unfor- 
tunately, not  much  to  look  at  besides 
Kate  :  add  to  which,  that  a  person  of 
her  cut,  was  a  sight  not  very  oflen 
beheld  in  this  part  of  the  town. 
She  was  sadly  noticeable  in  her  en- 
veloping scarlet  cloak,  ftdl  short 
petticoat)  that  would  sway  so  as  she 
walked,  and  little  neat-shod  tripping 
feet  Before  she  gets  opposite  to  the 
Cross-keys  they  stop  talking,  they 
stare  unpleasantly  at  ner ;  one  Darg^ 
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s  jooDgish  one,  takes  bis  pipe  out  of 
iiB  mouth,  and  prepares  to  speak. 
Kate  does  Dot  look,  but  somehow 
knows  it^  and  her  heart  begins  to  beat 
rery  fasti  And  then,  this  delicately 
facetious  remark  comes  in  a  great 
strong  loud  voice  across  the  road, . 
distinct  on  the  frosty  air,  to  her 
ears: 

"  I'll  gi'e  you  a  ha'penny  for  your 
crinoline,  miss/'  She  pretends  not  to 
hear ;  she  takes  no  notice,  and  tries  to 
jl^lk  faster,  without  seeming  to  run. 
Then  there  comes  a  coarse  approving 
mffmc  from  the  other  men,  and  the 
biyrmaid  with  the  bad  brazen  face 
applauds,  shrill  voiced  also.  The 
young  bargee's  head  is  turned  by  the 
success  of  his  wit,  he  had  not  calcu- 
lated on  such  approbation  -  he  does 
not  see  now,  why  he  should  not  pur- 
sue it  further.  So  he  strides  across 
the  road,  and  quick  as  the  terri- 
fied little  feet  go,  he  is  almost  too 
quick  for  them.  Oh  horror !  she  sees 
tnat  in  a  second  he  will  be  before 
her ;  will  be  standing  in  front  of  her, 
barring  the  road.  In  that  one  terri- 
fied momenf^  she  had  time  for  a  flash 
of  intense  longing  for  Dare  by  herside, 
to  knock  him  down,  floor  him ;  but  as 
no  Dare  was  there,  E^te  did  the  best 
she  could  for  herself.  Bidiculous 
Utile  coward !  on  the  instant  all  her 
fortitude  and  dignity  fled:  she  thought. 
for  a  certainty,  that  iJl  the  dreadful 
things  she  had  ever.heard  or  read  of 
in  books,  were  going  to  happen  to 
her.  Now  the  bargee  was  not  a  par- 
ticularly bad  sort  of  fellow  in  his 
way.  Foul-mouthed  certainly,  after 
bis  kind,  and  perhaps  a  shade  tipsy  : 
but  for  all  that,  his  sole  object  and 
intention  in  the  present  case  was  to 
be  funny !  But  people's  ideas  of  wit 
are  so  exceedingly  diiSierent,  it  is  a 
thing  that  nobody  has  vet  been  able 
to  define;  any  more  than  anybody 
has  yet  been  able  to  see  the  wind. 
Kate's  notions  of  wit  were  so  totally 
,  different  from  his,  that  she  did  not 
even  believe  that  his  end  and  aim  was 
to  be  witty,  and  nothing  more  nor 
less.  Down  went  the  basket  of  tracts: 
"Little  sinners  Breeches"  grovelled 
on  its  face  in  the  gutter ;  '^Crunibs 
for  the  Pantry  "  was  borne  on  a  li^t 
hreexe  to  the  shrill-voiced  barmaid's 
feet  Kate  -  gave  one  short,  smaU 
species  of  shriek,  took  to  her  heels, 
a^  fled  for  the  bore  hfe,  as  if  ten 
tiiousaiid  deyils   were  benmd  her; 
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goaded  on  bjr  the  nightmare  idea  of 
the  big,  grimy  bargee,  following 
hard  upon  her  tracks.  Down  one 
street,  up  another,  along  a  dark 
alley,  across  a  court,  round  a  comer, 
bang  up  against  a  woman  with  a  baby 
in  her  arms ;  down  another  street, 
between  two  startled  policemen, 
whom  she  did  not  see,  on  and  on 
and  on,  till  she  was  brought  up  at 
last ;  stopped  in  her  Mazeppan  course 
by  very  nearly  tumbling  right  over 
a  harmless  little  gentleman  in  black 
clothes,  walking  orderly  along,  look- 
ing at  a  book  in  his  hand,  and  who 
consequently  had  not  seen  the  immi- 
nent danger  that  threatened  him,  and 
who,  by  the  impetus  of  her  rush,  had 
been  sent  spinning  into  the  midole  of 
the  road. 

"Hullo,"  exclaims  the  little  gen- 
tleman, picking  himself  up,  and  a 
good  deal  surprised,  naturally,  at  the 
vicissitudes  of  this  life.  "Hullo, 
Kate  /"  he  adds,  in  accents  of  vast 
astonishment,  as  he  discovers  the  in- 
dividual who  has  made  him  describe 
this  parabolic  curve. 

"  James !"  exclaims  Kate,  in  equal 
surprise,  but  quite  under  her  breath, 
for  she  is  completely  spent  now,  with 
her  violent  exertions,  and  she  leans 
against  a  lamp-post  and  pants,  and 
the  rich  carmine  that  that  mad,  wild 
nm  had  brought  into  her  cheeks, 
ebbed  away  quicker  than  it  came, 
leaving  her  pale,  even  to  the  lips ;  a 
fair  marble  image  of  fear. 

"  What  on  earth  has  come  to  you, 
Kate  1  What's  frightened  you  1  Has 
anything  happened  V*  asks  James, 
rapdly,  in  an  anxious,  concerned 
voice  ;  and  he  goes  up  to  the  lamp- 
post, and  takes  a  snmU  hand  that  is 
trembling  and  shaking  like  a  leaf. 

"  Happened  P^  repeats  Kate,  in  al- 
most a  whis]>er,  still  panting  hard ; 
"  I  should  think  so  indeed.  I  have 
been  running  away,  for  my  life, 
from  a  dreadful  man.  Oh  dear,  oh 
dear!  I  thought  he  was  close  be- 
hind me  :  he's  somewhere  near,  now, 
I'm  sure,"  and  she  shuddered,  and 
cast  a  frightened  look  around  her. 

James  looked  up  the  street  and 
down  the  street ;  gazed  in  search  of 
this  man,  this  bug-a-boo;  but  could 
see  nol^g  but  an  oM  orange  wo- 
man, at  her  stall,  haggling  with  a 
verv  little  boy,  and  two  or  three 
hij^ly  respectable  pewonages,  evi- 
dently occupied  entirely  and  wholly 
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in  their  own  €onodni&  ThenhebringB 
back  hJB  eyes  to  Kate's  face. 

'^  Dreadful  man !"  he  says,  in  a 
BurpriBed  tone ;  ^'  what  do  you  mean, 
Kate?  There's  no  dreadful  man  in 
sight,  that  I  can  find  out,  unless  I 
am  one  myselt  Are  you  quite  sure 
you  have  not  been  dr^tming  ]" 

"Dreaming !"  repeats  Kate,  with 
indignation,  and  she  stops,  leaning 
against  the  lamp-post  ana  speaks 
out  of  breath  still,  decidedly,  but 
rapid  and  excited.  "  Do  you  mean 
to  sav  that  I  dreamt  that  the  great 
big  brute  tried  to  stop  me  in  the 
road,  and  said  something  to  me ;  oh, 
I  do  not  know  what — something  hor- 
rible. Dreaming,  indeed !  I  don't 
admire  such  dreams." 

James  listens  attentively,  and  is 
ccmvinced.  Then  Kate  comes  quite 
to  herself  again  ;  picks  up  her  cour- 
age now  that  there  is  nothing  to  test 
it,  and  the  ludicrous  side  of  the  ad- 
venture striking  her,  she  begins  to 
laugh. 

"  Well,  I've  left  them  one  token  of 
affection ;  they've  got  the  tract  bas- 
ket to  amuse  themselves  with ;  all 
those  little  good  books  you  covered  so 
nicely.  I  forgot  all  about  the  basket 
and  it  slipped,  of  course,  off  my  arm, 
and  tumoled  down — oh  dear,  what 
fon — ^with  such  a  flop  on  the  ground. 
I  should  have  split  laughing,  I'm 
sure,  if  I  had  not  been  m  such  an 
awml  Mght" 

"  I'm  exceedingly  vexed  that  you 
should  have  met  with  sucIl  a  dis- 
agreeable adventure.  I  should  not 
have  thought  it  the  least  likely,  in 
broad  daylight ;  it  is  most  annoying — 
mo«^"  says  James. 

And  it  seems  to  be  so  to  him ;  for 
his  pale  white  face  looks  graver  and 
sterner  than  she  had  ever  seen  it  be- 
fore; graver  and  sterner  than  one 
could  have  imagined  such  a  face 
could  look  ;  but  even  the  great  Jew- 
iab.  lawgiver's  brows  curved  into  a 
frown  sometimes— the  brows  of  him 
who  was  the  meekest  man  upon  e«rth. 

"  Oh,  what  does  it  matter  now  1" 
answers  Kate,  lightly  :  "  something 
to  put  in  my  journal;  that's  alL  You 
see  I'm  very  well  able  to  take  care  of 
myself,  by  the  swiftness  of  my  move- 
ments ;  and  I  daresay  the  man  only 
meant  to  be  facetious ;  only  bargee^ 
wit  is  of  the  most  cumbrous.  I  was 
not  afraid  of  anything  the  moment  I 
saw  you,"  and  she  smooths  her  fuzzy 


hair,  and  laughs  again  at  the  thoug^i 
of  the  scattered  tracts. 

James  felt  such  a  thrill  of  pleasure 
when  she  said  that,  and  immediatelv 
felt  excessively  angiry  with  himself, 
for  what  he  called  his  puerile  vanity ; 
the  cause  was  so  much  dispropor- 
tioned  to  the  effect  He  must  stop 
this  girl  from  poisoning  him  with 
her  sweet,  unconscious  flattery.  He 
speaks  sternly  to  her,  unpleasantly 
the  reverse  as  he  feek. 

"  Your  flattery  is  too  broad,  Kate  ; 
even  I  cannot  swallow  it  Much  pro- 
tection I  should  have  been  to  you, 
should  not  1 1  Much  chance  I  should 
have  against  any  bargee  that  ever 
was  bom.  You  must  know  that  it 
would  be  more  than  ridiculous  for 
any  one  to  come  to  me  for  physical 
help,"  and  he  feels,  for  a  moment,  a 
sharp  smarting  scorn  and  loathing 
for  his  own  puny-ness  of  outward 
make. 

"  Is  it  part  of  your  code  of  religion." 
asks  Kate,  gaily,  '*  to  snub  everybody 
who  is  so  impertinent  as  to  have  a 

food  opinion  of  you  ;  because,  if  so, 
shall  do  my  best  to  frustrate  youi* 
intentions  by  paying  you  a  series  of 
the  prettiest  of  pretty  speeches." 

"  Don't  talk  nonsense,  Kate,"  goes 
on  Jaanes,  not  able  quite  te  resist  the 
incense  of  that  pleasant  voice,  "  but 
teU  me  what  on  earth  brought  you 
into  this  bad  part  of  the  town ;  you 
have  been  in  amongst  all  these 
roughs?" 

"  What  brought  me  ?"  says  Kate, 
drawing  herself  up  with  much  as- 
sumed dignity:  "why,  duty,  of  course, 
what  else  ?  I  ve  been  ministering  to 
my  sheep,  as  the  Evangelicals  would 
say.  There— respect  and  admire  me 
as  much  as  you  please." 

"  Have  vou,  indeed,"  asks  James ; 
and  he  allows  himself  to  feel  very 
pleased  now.  It  is  a  legitimate  sub- 
ject for  clerical  rejoicing,  he  thinks. 
"And  how  did  you  get  on  with  them  ]" 
he  asks,  with  eager  interest  "Oh, 
very  well,"  answers  Kate,  without 
thinking:  "  at  least  pretty  well ;  at 
least  middling ;  they  did  not  seem 
particularly  rejoiced  te  see  me ;  your 
people  are  not  veir  polished,  I  cannot 
say.  They  are  of  tne  most  boorish  ; 
I  must  say  that  for  them.  I  don't 
think  they  can  have  any  of  them 
paid  the  extra  twopence  for  man- 
ners." "They've  not  been  rude  to 
you,  any  of  them  ? "   asks  James, 
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InstOy,  feefing  b  iD<»nentat7  movd- 
moit  of  most  UB-Chnstian  rage  and 
faatred,  vaguely,  against  some  one  of 
hsB  remarkably  rough  flock ;  showing 
that,  after  all,  he  was  a  man  with 
blood  in  his  veins,  and  not  a  god, 
with  cool,  passionless  ichor.  '*0h, 
dear  no/'  answers  Kate  ;  "  nothing 
but  their  innate  incivility  ;  nothing 
peculiar  to  me.  i  was  only  joking 
when  I  said  they  had  not  paid  the 
twopence.''  "  Oh,  but  I  know  they 
haiven't,"  says  James ;  **  not  paid  the 
twopence,  as  you  express  it ;  I  know 
it  to  my  cost  f  and  then  he  goes  on 
speaking  almost  to  himself  as  it  were. 
"  After  all,  I'm  sure  that  doing  things 
that  go  agamst  the  grain  is  wholesome 
diet  for  our  sluggish,  self-indulgent 
souk ;  for  men,  i  know  it  is ;  but 
for  all  that,  I'm  half  sorry  I  put  you 
upon  this  plan,  Kate.  I'm  beginning 
to  be  afraid  that  you  are  too  young, 
and  delicate,  and  beautiful,  to  come 
into  contact  with  such  a  set  of  boors 
imd  ruffians."  He  has  the  immense 
reverence  and  veneration  for  woman 
in  the  abstract,  of  a  man  who  has 
never  had  mucn  to  say  to  them  ;  he 
looks  upon  them  as  infinitely  tender 
and  brittle ;  he  does  not  know  what 
.  tough  things  they  are.  Kate  covered 
hdm  with  confusion  now,  by  opening 
her  mouth  and  bursting  out  laughing 
in  his  face.  "  Well  done !"  she  says : 
"  thank  you  a  thousand  times.  I'd 
take  off  my  hat  only  it  would  not  look 
well  in  the  street.  That's  the  very 
first  compliment  you  ever  paid  me, 
James,  and  it  is  fit  that  it  should  be 
a  good  big  one."  And  then  she  re- 
pents of  having  made  him  blush  so, 
and  goes  on  quickly,  "  But  I  assure 
you  you're  quite  mistaken  in  thinking 
me  delicate.  I  am  as  strong  as  six 
horses ;  self-indulgent  I  am  I  know  ; 
but  what  I  have  been  seeing  to-day 
has  made  me  feel  as  if  I  never  could 
be  so  again.  Oh,  James,"  she  says, 
her  thoughts  going  back  to  that  late 
scene — "  oh,  you  Imow  I've  been  sit- 
ting by  a  woman,  watching  her  die. 
Just  think  of  that  I  cannot  say  how 
awed  and  grave  and  solemn  it  made  me 
feeL  I  declare  it  seemed  as  if  I  never 
Gould  be  frivolous  and  flirting,  and 
donkeyish  again,  as  long  as  I  lived.  It 
made  me  think— oh,  I  don't  know  what 
it  made  me  think ;"  and  she  broke  off, 
ashamed  of  showing  so  much  of  her 
inner  self  **  It  made  you  think, 
Kate,"  jsajB  James,  with  the  high 


^«d  look  ennoUing  his  flioe  as  it 

sometimes  did,  ''that  since  death  m 
the  end  and  crown  of  all  life,  it  would 
be  but  prudent  and  wise  so  to  walk 
that  that  dark  crown  may  not  press 
down  your  brows  with  an  intolerable 
weight,  when  vou  come  to  wear  it  at 
last."  "  Yes,  that's  pretty  much  what 
I  meant,  I  suppose,"  says  Kate, 
looking  down,  'U  should  not  have 
put  it  so  poetically.  But  really,"  she 
went  on,  "  you  have  no  notion  how 
good,  and  steady,  and  practical  I'm 
going  to  turn.  I  intend  to  set  up  a 
serge  gown,  with  a  rope  round  the 
waist,  and  a  poke  bonnet,  through 
which  my  friends  may  catch  transient 
glimpses  of  my  face  as  through  a  tun- 
nel Won't  it  be  becoming  f'  "I'U 
tell  you  when  I  see,"  responds  James, 
laughing,  *'  not  before.  My  imagina- 
tion is  not  lively  enough  to  conceive 
such  a  metamorphosis.'^  "Seriously," 
says  Kate,  "  I've  got  half  a  hundred 
plans  in  my  head,  that  I  want  to  un- 
fold to  you ;  but  I  don't  see  why  we 
should  stand  stockstill  here,  catch- 
ing our  deaths  of  cold.  I'm  sure  my 
nose'll  drop  off  soon.  Oome  and 
walk  home  with  me,  and  we  can  talk 
as  we  go  along.  Come."  He  would 
like  hugely  to  walk  home  with  her. 
and  there's  no  reason  why  he  should 
not ;  he  is  not  particularly  busy  to- 
day; but  that  over-strained  notion 
of  du^  will  not  let  him.  "No  in- 
deed, Kate^  I  cannot,"  he  says,  reluc- 
tantly ;  "  it  is  very  bad  manners  to 
refiise  to  escort  a  young  lady ;  I'm 
aware  of  that ;  but  I'll  engage  that 
you  shall  come  to  no  grief  between 
this  and  your  own  door."  "Well 
it's  verj'  uncivil  of  you,  I  must  say,'* 
answers  Kate,  rather  vexed,  bitmg 
her  lips ;  not  accustomed  to  have 
anythmg  she  asked  of  men  denied 
her.  "  Oh  come,  there's  a  dear  fel- 
low," she  adds,  softly,  laying  a  small, 
beseeching  hand  on  his  arm.  He 
feels  what  he  never  felt  before  to-day, 
that  those  eyes  and  those  tones  are 
making  him  drunk.  He  shakes  her 
off;  and  speaks  very  harshly  again 
to  her.  "  Kato,  Kate,  why  will  you 
always  be  a  hindrance  to  me  instead 
of  a  help  1  Have  not  you  learned 
to-day  what  a  lot  of  work  there  ia 
to  do,  and  how  little  time  to  do  it 
in."  "  Don't  come,  then,"  says  Kate, 
vexed  still;  "you're  a  nasty,  dis- 
agreeable old  thing.  I'll  do  yon  that 
justice ;  good-bye  ;"  and  t^  shakea 
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hands,  nods  her  small  head,  and  walks 
off  down  the  street,  with  her  light 
springy  step,  pondering  on  the  mar- 
yellous  circumstance  of  James  having 
spoken  crossly  to  her  twice  within  ten 
minutes.  And  poor  James  walked  off 
in  the  other  direction  out  of  the  broad 
streets,  with  the  shops  and  the  fre> 
quent  gas-lamps,  down  into  the  dreary 
slums,  out  of  which  Kate  had  iust  em- 
erged ;  Mst  the  Cross-keys,  where  the 
brazen-faced  barmaid  was  still  stand- 
ing, arms  akimbo,  where  the  men 
were  yet  laughing,  coarse  voiced,  at 
the  excellent  joke  they  had  played 
upon  the  young  'ooman  in  the  red 
cloak  ;  passed  on  and  on,  with  his 
head  bent,  abased  in  his  own  eyes. 
He  was  finding  out  fast  that  he  loved 
tliis  girl ;  this  girl  who  had  sent  him 
spinning  off  the  trottoir ;  loved  her, 
not  in  a  pastoral,  brotherly  way,  for 
he  would  not  keep  that  flimsy  veil 
before  his  eyes ;  loved  her  with  in- 
finite purity  and  reverence  indeed,  as 
it  was  his  way  to  love ;  but  for  all 
that,  as  man  loves  woman.  He  who 
had  said  to  himself  rejoicingly  a  hun- 
dred times,  that  his  bride  was  the 
Church,  and  none  other,  now  found 
himself  hankerins  after  an  earthly 
bride.  He  who  had  been  dowered 
with  high  ecstacies,  with  loftv  com- 
munings with  the  skies ;  he  who  had, 
over  and  over  again,  longed  to  be  rid 
of  the  shackles  of  the  body,  that  he 
mifiht  feel  the  airs  of  heaven  blowing 
at  last,  freshly,  on  a  free  brow,  was 
now  being  bound  tighter  and  tighter 
by  the  manacles  and  fetters  of  the 
flesh.  That  heart  which  had  been 
wont  to  throb  with  a  oneness  of  long- 
ing for  the  service  of  his  Lord,  now 
b^t  as  quick  and  tumultuously  as 
any  other  man's  at  seeing  a  little 
coquettish  figure  coming  tripping 
along,  to  meet  him ;  at  seeing  rare 
green  eves  smiling  frankly  upon  him 
imder  the  black  shadow  of  a  little  hat 
He  to  think  of  loving  any  woman — 
the  utter  ludicrousness  of  the  idea  I 
He  whose  face  and  figure  could  pro- 


voke nothing  but  either  laughter  or 
pity  in  any  woman's  breaat  Onlj 
very  great  genius  could  counteract 
the  effect  of  such  an  outward  man,  be 
told  himself  scornfully ;  and  if  be 
possessed  great  genius,  it  had  been  all 
these  years  hid  under  a  bushel,  and 
remained  latentstill  to  all  appearance. 
The  admirable  presumption,  too,  of 
loving  Kate  Chester  :  a  girl  bdbie 
whom  men  went  down  like  ninepins  : 
a  girl,  moreover,  whose  eyes  glanced 
and  melted  so,  only  yesterday,  with 
untamed,  boundless  passion  for 
another  man  ("a  CTeat  hulkins 
butcher  of  a  fellow") ;  he  felt  indined 
to  call  him  to  his  own  soul,  but  he 
checked  the  impulse  ;  a  man  certainly 
as  much  his  superior  in  all  external 
gifts  as,  in  all  probability,  he  was  in 
all  mental  ones.  Of  this  girl,  whom 
he  had  so  foolishly,  rashly  hoped  to 
be  of  use  to,  to  make  good  and  happ^. 
Of  this  girl,  Satan  was  making  a  gm 
and  a  trap  to  snare  his  own  soul.  It 
was  the  bitterest,  sharpest  temptation 
he  had  ever  had  to  go  through ;  but 
he  should  be  enabled  to  pull  through 
yet  :  he  knew  that  confidently.  .  He 
would  work  harder  than  ever  :  cease- 
lessly, and  eat  less — starve  out  this 
earthly  demon.  He  should  kill  him- 
self, most  likely.  Kate  had  said  ao  ; 
there,  Kate  again.  Well,  what 
matter  ]  It  would  only  be  opening 
the  prison  door  and  letting  the  cap- 
tive out ;  for  what^  after  all,  is  life 
but  a  prison-house  1  So  he  toiled  on 
that  day  with  a  will,  going  in  and 
out  at  many  a  low  door,  praying, 
comforting,  exhorting,  spendmg,  and 
being  spent ;  and  when  he  came 
home  late  at  night  toil-worn  and 
faint,  he  r^ected  the  mutton  bone  his 
landlady  offered  to  his  notice,  supped 
off  a  crust  of  bread,  and  went  to  bed, 
and  dreamed  all  nisht  that  he  was 
engaged  to  Kate  Chester,  and  that 
she  was  looking  up  into  his  face,  with 
her  hand  resting  iisht  and  warm  on 
his  arm,  as  she  had  done  under  the 
lamp-post,  in  the  frosty  street  to-day. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 


What  a  nice  thing  cousinhood  is. 
After  over  twenty  years*  experience, 
I  say  still,  what  a  nice  thing  !  I 
said  that  before,  once ;  but  after 
all,  there's  no  great  harm  in  saying 


a  thing  just  twice  ;  dreary  reitera- 
tions and  self-repeatings  are,  as  a 
general  rule,  only  permissible  to  the 
old  and  toothless  (by-the-by,  nobody 
is  toothless,  now-a-da^);  but  I 
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thmk  that  even  a  person  who  is 
acxme  way  off  thirty,  may  be  allowed 
to  state  a  fact  twice,  when  they 
wish  to  impress  that  fact  on  their 
heaters.  Cousinhood  then,  let  it  be 
affirmed,  for  ''positiyely  the  last  time," 
is  a  nice  thing ;  nice,  both  in  what  it 
presents,  and  in  what  it  does  away 
with.  Half  one's  life  is  taken  up, 
in  breaking  the  ice  ;  in  thawing  new 
aoqaaintances  into  warmth  and  good 
fellowship.  Perhaps,  after  all,  when 
one  has  succeeded  at  last  in  hammer- 
ing a  little  hole  in  the  ice,  one  finds 
nothing  but  a  stinking  puddle  under- 
neath. It  is  so  nice  to  be  able  to 
skip  altogether,  oyer  the  long  twilight 
of  formality,  to  jump  at  once  into 
the  broad  daylight  of  intimacy.  Add 
to  which,  the  chances  are  that  cousins 
will  haye  something  of  the  same  sort 
of  tastes-— will  amalgamate  well  : 
leaying  the  same  quality  of  blooa 
running  in  their  yeins.  The  prologue 
ia  oyer ;  now  for  the  play,  xhe  four 
Chester  ^Is*  ideas  of  this  ticklish 
relationship  were  much  what  I  haye 
been  writing  down.  All  their  liyes 
they  had  been  in  the  habit  of  being 
kiased,  ad  lib.  by  about  half  ahundred 
male  cousins-— 8oldier8,sailor84awyer8, 
parsons ;  of  telling  home  truths  too, 
and  generally  fraternizing  with  about 
the  same  number  of  female  ditto ; 
and  they  had  now  no  wish  to  exclude 
new-found  Kate  and  Maggie,  from 
the  menagerie,  or  Happy  Family. 
Enlarged  yiews  those  four  yireins 
held,  on  this  theme,  certes — they 
went  beyond  me.  The  claims  indeed 
of  friendship  and  kinship  seemed  to  be 
Teiged  into  one,  and  each  augumented 
the  other,  in  this  case.  To  be  running 
continually,  in  and  out  of  each  others 
houses,  like  tame  cats ;  to  haye  no 
priyacy  as  regarded  each  other— to 
oorrow  each  others  gowns,  and  copy 
each  others  h&ftd  gears — ^to  tell  each 
other  eyerything  that  could  be 
brought  under  tne  head  of  a  loye 
affair  ;  not  forgetting,  indeed,  minor 
passages  of  arms — to  stand  up  for, 
and  rattle  boldly,  each  behind  the 
others  back,  when  attacked—to 
squabble  a  little  now  and  then — to 
keep  the  riyer  of  their  loyes  from 
stagnating  into  a  currentless  pool. 
These  were  in  full  their  ideas  and 
notions  of  the  whole  duty  of  cousins 
to  each  other ;  and  these  ideas  and 
notions  ^ey  honestly  tried  to  put 
into  acti9n--not  letting  them  rest  in 


theoiT.  Any  one  yery  short  of  a  job, 
may  listen  a  bit,  and  hear  a  few  words 
of  talk  at  Grave  House,  after  breakfast 

One  cold,  frosty  morning,  Jane 
comes  bustling  into  the  room,  neat, 
dapper,  sleek-haired,  with  an  armful 
of  garments  to  mend  for  the  family, 
in  her  fat  arms. 

"  Any  of  you  girls  going  down  to 
Oadogan  Place,  to-day  1''  she  asks, 
'*  I  suppose,  of  course,  somebody 
is." 

Now,  Cadogan  Place  was  the  blest 
spot  which  harboured  the  prettiest 
girls  in  Queenstown;  at  feast,  so 
Queenstown  said ;  having  only  tanta- 
lizing glimpses  of  them  as  they  passed 
along  the  road  in  speckled  black 
yeils  that  foiled  curiosity,  Margaret 
and  E^ate  Chester. 

*'  I  think  most  likely  I  shall  run 
down  there  some  time  after  twelve," 
replies  Emily,  in  the  intervals  of 
reading  a  long,  crossed,  young  lady- 
friendish  looking  letter.  *'  'Ma  bo- 
thers so  about  one's  complexion,  if 
one  does  not  take  a  walk  in  the 
morning,  and  it's  as  well  to  go  there 
as  anywhere  else." 

"  I  never  take  any  notice  of  ma's 
bother  about  complexion,"  answered 
the  calm  Jane,  dutifully.  "  What's 
the  good  ?  Walking  in  the  morning 
or  at  dead  of  night  either,  wUl  not 
change  tallow  into  roses  and  lilies,  but 
do  go,  all  the  same,  and  get  Kate 
to  show  you  how  she  does  her  hair ; 
rolled,  you  know,  and  stay  luncheon, 
and  get  the  receipt  of  that  pudding 
they  had  the  other  dav  ;  pa  liked  it 
so  much  ;  perhaps  they  will  not 
give  it  to  you.  Some  people  won't  I 
know,  but  you  can  but  tiy ;  and  I'll 
come  and  join  you  there  afterwai'ds 
if  I  can  possibly  make  time,  for  I 
have  oceans  of  things  to  do." 

"  I  wonder  you  girls  aren't 
ashamed  of  yourselves,  the  way  you 
have  taken  to  living  upon  these 
unfortunate  creatures  at  Cadogan 
Place ;  you're  always  wearing  their 
clothes,  or  eating  their  dinners,  or 
sponging  upon  them  somehow." 

All  this  George  growb,  looking  up 
from  the  Field  which  he  is  perusing, 
apparently,  the  fights  and  other 
instructive  things  he  finds  there  are 
not  very  interesting  or  enchaining  to 
the  attention. 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by 
sponsins,"  replies  Jane,  rather  net* 
tied  ^nd  it  is  an  obnoxious  wordUJ^ 
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^  If  we  wear  their  dothes  and  eat 
their  dinners,  they  wear  our  clothes 
and  eat  our  dinners.  You  might 
have  seen  my  black  tiara  on  Maggie's 
head  at  the  concert  the  other  night, 
if  you  had  had  any  eyes  for  anything 
but  her  face.  It  is  quite  a  case  of  mu- 
tual accommodation,  is  not  it,  jzirls  f 

"  Well,  anyhow,"  resumes  George, 
with  more  ingenuousness  than  polite- 
ness, "you  know  there  canoe  no 
doubt  that  they  must  get  mortally 
tired  of  you  ;  popping  in  and  out,  as 
fou  are  doing  every  hour  of  the  day 
and  night.  It  must  be  a  deuce  of  a 
bore  never  to  have  two  seconds  that 
you  can  call  your  own  ;  that  you  can 
feel  free  from  an  invasion  of  Goths 
and  Vandals,  or  women,  which  is 
worse.  They  don't  tell  you  so,  of 
eourse — they  are  too  civil  to  do  that ; 
but  take  my  word  for  it,  thev  are 
wishing  you  away  a  good  deal  oftener 
than  you  think." 

'*  (jfeorge,  did  it  ever  occur  to  you 
to  mind  your  own  business,"  answered 
his  sister,  with  reddened  cheeks  and 
an  angry  irritation.  "  It  is  not  the 
least  consequence  to  anybody  what 
you  think ;  but  allow  me  to  say 
that  I  am  certain,  perfectly  certain, 
as  certain  as  you're  sitting  there,  that 
it  is  a  great  charity  going  to  see  those 
poor  girls,  and  that  they  think  so  ;  it 
must  DC  dreadfully  dull  for  them  not 
knowing  a  soul  to  speak  to  in  all  the 
place,  exceijt  us." 

"  It's  their  own  fault  and  nobody 
elses,  that  they  don't  know  a  soul,^' 
replies  George,  rustling  his  paper,  and 
looking  up  and  down  the  columns 
vaguely  :  they  might  know  any  one 
there  is  to  know,  such  as  they  are," 
he  interposed,  with  slight  contempt 
for  the  Queenstown  aborigines  :  "  if 
they  chose.  It  was  only  yesterday 
that  young  Gresham  was  asking  me 
to  introduce  him  *  to  my  cousin,  the 
tall  one,'  he  said.  I  suppose  he  meant 
Maggie.  I  think  he  is  rather  gone  in 
that  quarter,  poor  little  beggar." 
None  of  G^jorge's  womankind  are 
convinced  by  all  this  cogent  reasoning 
— not  even  silenced 

"  I  don't  see  why  you  should  sus- 
pect them  of  telling  lies,"  begins  his 
second  sister's  pertinacious  voice, 
*' just  because  you  would  not  care  to 
see  us  yourself.  Margaret  always  tells 
us  she  is  charmed  to  see  us,  and  I'm 
sure  she  looks  it :  so  I  don't  know 
what  else  you  would  have.'* 


"  Maroaret,  perhaps,"  answers  Uie 
warrior,  dubiously,  putting  down  tiie 
Fi^d,  "but  how  about  Kate?" 

"  Oh,  poor  Kate,"  replies  the  young 
lady,  lightly,  "she  sits  on  the  rug, 
and  gazes  out  of  the  window  with  those 
great  melancholy  green  eyes  of  hers, 
and  does  not  say  much  one  way  or 
the  other,  except  when  you  are 
there." 

"  She  looks  awfully  stupid  some- 
times," puts  in  MaiT,  from  the  other 
end  of  the  room,  where  she  is  doing 
up  accounts  :  "  Six  and  five,  eleven, 
and  seven  eighteen," — as  if  she  had 
been  crying  her  eyes  out — "  and  four, 
twenty-two." 

"Aoout  that  man  whose  photo- 
graph you  caught  her  kissing,  no 
doubt ;  whoever  he  was.  Silly  little 
cat !  Fancy  saluting  a  photograph  ! 
Poorish  fun,  eh,  girls  1  Got  a  nasty 
taste  from  those  dirty  chemicals,  I 
should  say.  I  wish  to  goodness  I 
could  find  out  who  it  was.  I  should 
die  happy  then." 

"  I  should  not  think  your  chatter 
would  be  likely  to  make  her  much  bet- 
ter," mumbles  George,  crossly,  stand- 
ing with  his  back  to  the  fire  :  "  rather 
worse;  at  least  if  she  is  anything 
like  me,  it  would" 

Let  us  now  see  in  what  light  the 
same  subject  was  regarded  in  the 
much-talked-of  Cado^n  Place. 

"  Dear,  dear,"  exclaims  Macgie,  on 
the  very  same  morning,  at  tne  very 
same  hour,  looking  in  a  bored  way 
out  of  the  window,  whence  there 
was  nothing  to  be  seen  but  the  river 
flowing  broadly  on,  fatiguing  the 
senses  with  the  thought  of  how  many 
centuries  it  had  been  rolling  along 
there  in  its  monotonous  brownness 
between  its  low  banks.  "  How  aw- 
fully dull  it  is,  to  be  sure.  It's  the 
dullest  place  I  ever  was  in,  without 
any  exception.  I  declare  I  wish  I 
was  back  in  the  sheepfold,  with  old 
Daddy  Piggott ;  it  was  a  shade  less 
deadly  lively.  I  wish  to  goodness 
Blount  would  come  home  to  enliven 
one  a  bit.  I  wish  almost  anything 
would  happen  to  me;  except,  of 
course,  brealcing  my  legs,  or  dymg. 
It  is  such  a  bore  not  knowins  a  soul 
to  speak  to,  except  the  Chesters. 
I  declare  I  don't  know  what  we 
should  do  without  them." 

Kate  shrugged  her  shoulders  after 
the  French  fashion  De  Quinov  in- 
T^hfl  against  so  bitterly.    ^'I*m 
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begiaBuig  to  come  to  the  conclxision," 
■he  nid,  tuming  down  the  corners  of 
that  midulating  mouth  of  hers  in  a 
rather  disgosted  way,  ^'that  it  is 
quite  poesible  to  have  too  much  of  a 
^Dod  thing.  I  sometimes  have  the 
fflciyility  to  &n€^  that  I  should  not 
at  all  mind  trying  to  live  without 
them,  a  bit,  for  a  change.  They're  too 
kind,  don't  you  know  r' 

^  Not  for  me,"  says  sociable  Magde 
stoutly,    "I    agree  with  Alexander 
Selkirk: 
•*  Oh,  Solitude,  where  are  thy  charms  ?" 

"  Now,  yesterday,**  pursues  Kate, 
tiying  meanwhile  cruelly  to  induce 
Tip  to  growl  by  pulling  his  ele- 
mentary tail,  ''  I  could  have  cursed 
them,  circumstantially,  with  pleasure, 
if  it  had  not  been  wicked.  When  I 
had  iust  established  myself  so  com- 
fortaDly  by  the  fire,  with  my  book, 
and  then  to  hear  that  unfailing  rat-a- 
tat-tat,  that  comes  as  regularly  as 
^e  baker's  and  the  butcher's  ring. 
I  knew  that  peace  had  fled  to  the 
reabus  above,  then." 

"  Ah,"  said  Maggie,  with  the  sha- 
dow of  a  mild  sneer,  "  I'm  not  such 
a  superior  creature  as  you,  you  know. 
I  like  to  see  my  fellow-creatures  now 
and  then.  I  confess,  indeed,  I  can 
hardly  see  too  much  of  them  to  please 
my  own  taste." 

"  Well,  tastes  differ,"  replies  Kate. 
"  That's  all  very  lucky  and  right,  you 
know.  I'd  rather  never  see  a  human 
£ace,  all  the  year  round,  except  my 
own,  of  course ;  it's  always  pleasant 
to  see  that  looking  at  one,  in  the 
glass ;  always  except  when  one's  n6se 
gets  red." 

Young  ladies  are  proverbial  for  not 
meaning  exactly  what  they  say,  in 
any  case.  I  don't  think  Kate  ex- 
actly hated  the ''  human  face  divine," 
aa  she  protested  she  did.  Habit  is 
second  nature,  too,  as  evervbody 
knows.  One  gets,  almost  always, 
rather  to  like  what  comes  into  one's 
day  8  work  every  day  for  a  good  long 
time  together.  I  think  even  Kate 
(little  as  she  thought  it)  would  have 
missed  her  snub-faced  cousins,  if  they 
had  ceased  to  come  bustling  in,  cheery 
and  laughing,  with  their  vast  animal 
spirits  and  their  four  black  hats,  with 
their  frequent  black  feathers,  to  pro- 
vide which  many  a  G^llinacean  fowl 
must  have  gone  tailless.  Anyhow, 
fike  them  or  oot,  Kate  had  to  swallow 


a  good  dose  of  them  in  these  sharp 
winter  days.  As  their  remonstrat- 
ing brother  had  said,  they  were 
always  dropping  in,  either  together 
or  severally,  to  learn  a  new  stitch, 
to  borrow  the  last  number  of  some- 
body's new  novel,  or  with  some 
other  such  Lilliputian  excuse.  Now, 
the  Chesters,  as  I  have  before  stated, 
were  wonderful  hands  at  scraps  of 
news,  quite  wonderful  I  never  knew 
their  equal ;  one  girl  used  to  come 
rather  near  them,  but  not  up  to  them, 
and  she  died  young;  they  had  a 
knack  of  retailing  a  small  thing,  so 
as  to  make  it  seem  good-sized,  bv 
dint  of  pleasant  little  well-salted  ad- 
ditions and  comments.  Now,  how- 
ever high-souled  and  fine  and  above 
sublunary  matters  we  may  be,  or 
fancy  ourselves,  I  think  myself  that 
there  are  few  of  us,  whether  old  or 
young,  man  or  maid,  who  do  not  care 
a  little  bit  to  hear  whether  Mr. 
Smith  is  going  to  marry  Miss  Brown, 
or  whether  Mr.  Robinson  does  really 
bully  that  poor  starved-looking  wife 
of  his,  as  tney  say,  or  whether  (best 
of  all  this)  that  odd  story  about 
young  Snooks  and  the  Irish  girl  can 
have  any  truth  in  it,  or  whether  it  is 
only  slander.  Man  is  so  entirely 
dependent  on  man  ;  so  much  a  part, 
so  little  a  whole,  that  I  do  not  believe 
he  is  intended  to  be  so  self-sufficing 
and  self-contained,  so  like  a  snail  in 
his  portable  house,  as  some  folks  say. 
I  think  he  is  intended  to  take  a  little 
interest  in  his  neighbours'  concerns  ; 
not  a  spiteful  Paul  Pry  interest,  but 
a  genmne,  well-wishing,  hearty  one. 
Maggie  was  honest,  at  least  on  this 
score.  She  owned  that  news  in  the 
abstract,  news  as  news,  was  dear  to 
her ;  it  was  a  pleasant  sauce  to  the 
eveiy-day  solids  of  household  and 
sensible  business  talk.  She  did  not 
see  why  a  sliglit  appetite  for  gossip 
need,  of  necessity,  abase  the  female 
miaa,  which  was  made  for  smaU 
things,  which  had  to  be  uncomfort- 
ably stretched  to  take  in  bi§  ones ; 
why  it  need  unfit  one  to  eiyoy  the 
high  and  the  good  and  the  beautiful 
that  one  meets  with  in  books.  They 
need  not  clash  these  two  thincs— this 
iron  and  this  pottery  vessel  But, 
then,  Maggie  was  a  benighted  crea- 
ture, who  did  not  set  up  to  be  any- 
thing but  a  fairly  intelligent  woman, 
who  thought  the  world  not  at  all  a  bad 
sort  of  place,  and  liked  to  suck  as  much 
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pleasure  out  of  it  as  her  innocent 
woman  lips  could  get.  Kate,  I  am 
ashamed  to  say,  for  I  liked  Kate  a 
great  deal  the  best  in  most  things, 
was  in  this  a  small  humbug.  She 
affected  to  be  lifted  up  manjr  miles 
in  air  above  her  cousins'  matnmonial 
and  erotic  (not  erratic)  talk.  She 
would  get  a  book,  and  pretend 
to  read  it,  finding  the  conversatioa 
below  her  intellect ;  but  before  long 
the  book  would  drop  out  of  the  white 
fingers,  the  eyes  would  shine  with 
very  unfeignea  interest,  and  the  lips 
would  frame  some  question  that 
showed  she  had  been  listening  all  the 
time,  despite  the  book,  and  the  high- 
souled  contempt  for  "  such  rubbisL" 
Young  women  are  such  unconscious 
hypocrites.  George  Chester,  though 
he  rebuked  his  sisters  pretty  smartly 
for  their  proneness  to  frequent  the 
little  house  standing  back  from  the 
road,  with  the  laurestine  bushes  be- 
fore it,  was  not,  by  any  means,  fre^ 
from  the  same  weakness  himself; 
he  somehow  found  himself  turning 
in  at  that  white  gate  very  often,  in 
the  gloaming  of  those  short  Decem- 
ber days.  He  would  drop  in  to 
afternoon  tea ;  that  was  mostly  the 
excuse.  Now  Greorge  had  been  wont 
to  turn  up  his  massive  square  nose 
in  a  manner  not  intended  by  nature 
at  the. mere  mention  of  this  illegi- 
timate interloper  between  luncheon 
and  dinner,  had  given  it  as  his 
opinion,  and  that  of  the  — th  gene- 
rally, that  any  man  must  be  a  muff 
who,  as  a  habit,  indulged  in  it :  but 
I  suppose  George  had  altered  his 
mind  now,  or  else  was  content  to  be 
a  muff,  which,  by-the-by,  is  a  thing 
that  no  man  that  ever  yet  Uvea 
thought  himself  to  be.  Yes,  George 
sauntered  down  that  little  sheltered 
drive  very  often.  The  maid  got  to- 
know  his  face,  with  the  tawnv  mous- 
tache, and  the  wide  mouth  that  was 
mostly  laughing  under  it,  almost  as 
well  as  she  did  her  own.  Up  the 
little  narrow  stairs,  into  the  warm 
scented  room,  almost  every  day  of 
his  life  ;  and,  moreover,  did  not  get 
a  cold  shoulder  tunied  to  him  by  any 
means  when  he  got  there ;  got,  on  the 
contrary,  a  very  frank,  hearty  wel- 
come, though  he  did  come  so  oftem 
A  chair  by  the  fire,  in  which  nobody 
else  ever  sat  when  he  was  present, 
and  which  was  fast  getting  the 
pleasant    home-sounding   name    of 


"  George's  diair ;"  !np,  wasging  and 
fawning  and  wriggling  his  body  into 
the  shape  of  a  comma  about  his  f&et, 
as  soon  as  his  face  shows  itself  inside 
the  door ;  Ma^e  looks  up  from  her 
woric,  and  somes,  and  says,  **How 
d'ye  do,  George,"  and  looks  down 
again — blushes  mostly.  She's  not 
exactlv  in  love  with  this  young  man  ; 
I'll  tell  any  one  who  is  curious  upon 
this  point  that  much.  He  is  such  a 
slippery  fish  that  she  fears  it  would 
be  rather  a  losing  bargain  to  think  of 
loving  him  ;  so  she  holds  her  heart 
back  with  the  small  strings  of  pru- 
dence and  caution,  which  may  go 
snap  any  moment.  It  is  just  a  chance 
whether  she  fall  head  over  ears  into 
this  dangerous  pond,  or  wisely  skirt 
the  edge,  and  walk  away.  She  may 
do  one ;  she  may  do  the  other.  Time 
will  show.  Kate  does  not  care  two- 
pence about  this  man—not  half,  nor 
a  quarter  twopence ;  of  coarse  not. 
She  dpes  not  care,  never  again  will 
care  for  anybodv  in  such  a  shape, 
but  that  big  dark  blackguard  in  the 
Coldstreams,  with  the  rings  of  brown 
hair,  and  the  teeth  that  gleam  so 
white  in  the  wicked  curving  smile  ; 
the  big  blackguard,  who  has  unfor- 
tunately got  a  wife  already,  and  wcmld 
like  so  much  to  ignore  her.  But  for 
all  that,  Kate  also  blnshes  when 
Creorge  comes  up  and  shakes  hands 
with  her,  and  asks  how  she  is  getting 
on— stupid,  meaningless  blushes,  that 
signify  just  nothing,  that  there  is  no 
accountmg  for ;  blushes  that  inspire 
their  perpetrator  with  a  desire  to 
tear  off  her  lying  cheeks,  and  lead 
George  and  his  sisters  to  false  condu- 
sions.  She  blushes,  and  sparkles  too, 
up  at  him.  The  blushes  are  involun- 
tary ;  the  sparkles  are  not ;  mns 
down,  sometimes  very  unnecessarily, 
and  opens  the  hall-door  for  him,  when 
she  sees  him  coming  ;  stands  tolking 
a  few  minutes  in  the  passage,  her 
grey  draperies  hanging  ghostly  round 
her  in  the  dim,  imcertain  light ;  does 
not  seem  in  any  hurry  to  return  to 
the  warm-peopled  drawing-room. 
She  practises  several  other  little 
wiles;  I  foraet  now  exactly  what 
they  were,  wiles  they  were,  how- 
ever, indubitably— nefarious  little 
flirt  as  she  is. 

This  is  the  sort  of  scene  that  any 
disembodied  spirit  (for  no  one  ham- 
pered with  a  body  could  without  a 
ladder  well  have  got  m  to  the  win^ 
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dow  to  look  ia)  mi^t  have  beheld 
tovards  fire  o'cloek,  on  one  of  these 
brief  wint^  dftys,  Triien  the  sun  hardly 
sot  op  boforelM  ireat  inhk  lannees  to 
bed  again  :  a  sniaUirfi  room,  with  a 
pleasant  odour  of  tea  in  it,  an  odour 
aotreiy  hard  to  be  accounted  for, 
seeing  that  all  the  paraphernalia  for 
tea  was  standing  on  the  round  table, 
▼ith  the  diabbj-coated  books,  ana 
the  work-boxes  ;  no  candles  or  gas, 
nothing  that  made  one  feel  any  op- 
pressive obligation  to  do  something ; 
nothing  bat  firelight ;  two  or  throe 
giri  sliapee  indistmctly  seen  looming 
in  different  comfortable  attitudes 
about  the  room  ;  girls  with  hats  in 
their  laps,  that  sluowed  them  to  be 
butstraiigefB,  and  birds  of  passage  ; 
Ma^pe  Btuiding  up  by  the  table, 
poonng  out  tea,  that  steams  after  its 
Idnd,  fragrantly,  standing  up  with 
the  outline  of  her  slight  bending 
figure  neatly  cut  out  against  the  un- 
certain blaze;  George  in  his  own 
chair,  leaning  his  h^  on  his  hand, 
fladng  with  a  very  contented  aspect, 
first  at  one  of  his  cousins,  then  at  the 
other,  ovt  of  a  pair  of  eyes  that  had 
a  good  deal  more  Inijptness  and 
twmkle  in  them  than  softness  or  pro- 
fundity. Now  for  Kate.  I  always 
keep  her  to  the  last,  because  it  is  so 
sweet  to  me  to  talk  of  her,  because  I 
lo?^  her.  She  nerer  sits  decorously 
on  her  chair  like  other  people,  when 
she  can  poesibly  help,  nor  is  she  doing 
so  now  ;  all  along  on  the  n^  she  is 
lying,  at  Qeorge*s  feet,  with  her 
hemoB  under  her  nead,  which  head  is 
resting  on  a  cushion  that  she  has 
tofised  down  Q&  the  sofa,  with  a  view 
to  making  herself  as  comfortable  as 
circumstances  will  permit  A  very 
free-and-easy  sort  of  way  to  be  re- 
posing in,  no  doubt ;  but  then  George 
was  nothing  but  a  cousin,  so  what  did 
it  matter  ?  Perhaps  Miss  Kate  was 
aware,  or  half  aware,  of  how  well  this 
reeumbent  attitude  displayed  how 
utterly  becoming  it  was  to  that  lithe 
waning  little  figure,  with  its  easy 
curvings  and  roundings.  What  a  sin 
it  seemed  that  that  ('as  man  called  it) 
flawless  form  should  ever  have  to 
grow  skinny  and  bowed,  or  shapeless 
and  unwieldy,  in  unsightly  old  age. 
We  might  have  spared  our  silly  ap- 
prehensions and«regrets  on  that  score. 
It  was  never  given  time  to  do  either. 
Maggie  finishes  pourine  out  the  tea, 
castas  repKN^obfollook  (unseen  in  the 


semi-darkness)  at  the  inattentive  hero 
who  does  not  offer  to  help  her  in 
handing  the  beverage  sacred  to 
washerwomen  ;  snares  the  unhappy 
Tip  into  supporting  himself  un- 
st^dily  on  his  woolly  hind  quarters  : 
further  beg[uiles  the  accomplished 
quadruped  into  walking  for  about 
half  a  second  on  a  pair  of  tottering 
hind  legs  in  a  manner  feebly  imitative 
of  the  numan  gait ;  listens  with  in- 
terest to  some  rather  dull  anecdotes 
narrated  by  George  of  the  prowess  of 
various  dogs  of  his  acquaintance, 
and  more  especially  of  the  '*tall 
doings"  of  a  certain  unparalleled  bull 
terrier  owned  bv  Grattan  of  "  ours ;" 
interrupts  at  last  the  flow  of  his 
eloquence  to  say — 

'*  Blount  has  made  up  his  mind  to 
exchange  into  the  — th.  I  foi^got 
to  tell  you  before." 

"  Him,"  says  George,  patronizingly, 
"those  young  fellows  are  always  for 
chopping  and  changing.  I  wonder 
you  let  him  pitch  upon  the  — th 
though  ;  it  was  rather  weak  of  you, 
was  not  it  ?" 

"Why?"  asks  Maggie,  her  eyes 
growing  round  with  surprise,  and  a 
misty  vision  of  all  the  very  naughty 
snares,  dimly  imagined  by  her  to  be 
lying  in  wait  for  all  Her  Migesty's 
servants,  as  soon  as  they  donned  the 
fatal  red  coat,  flashing  across  her  igno- 
rant, innocent  mind. 

"  Oh,  Bothinc  particular,'*  replied 
George,  carelessly  thrusting  his  hands 
deep  into  his  coat  pocket,  "only 
they're  popularly  supposed  to  lie 
rather  a  rapid  lot,  that's  alL" 

"  Popularly  supposed,"  repeats 
Maggie,  scornfully ;  "is  that  alL  I 
never  yet  knew  anything  or  anybody 
to  be  the  least  like  what  it  was  *  popu- 
larly supposed'  to  be." 

"I  kiow  one  fellow  in  the  —th," 
pursues  George,  "and  a  rattling  good 
fellow  he  is,  too.  Always  getting 
into  hot  water  about  some  thing  or 
other.    Hampton  is  his  name ;  one  of 

the  Hamptons  of shire.   Mad  as 

a  hatter:  always  was,  his  governor 
had  to  take  him  away  from  Eton  for 
getting  into  some  row  or  other  with 
a  barffee." 

"An !  what  a  rattling  ^ood  fellow," 
says  a  mildly  ironical  voice  from  be- 
neath, him. 

"Well,  Kate,  you  may  laugh,"  re- 
plies George,  who  is  not  lond  of 
irony,  not  being  good  at  it  himsel^[^ 
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^  but  he  is  a  rattling  good  fellow,  for 
all  that.  What  I  was  going  to  say 
about  him  now  was,  that  a  short 
time  ago  his  tailor  became  so  unplea- 
santly unremitting  in  his  attentions, 
that  he  had  to  ask  for  three  months' 
leave,  and  go  to  gaol.  Poor  old  devil, 
he's  in  quod  now." 

"In  what  r 

"In  quod,  in  gaol,  you  know.  I 
did  not  know  it  till  a  day  or  two 
ago,  when  I  had  a  letter  from  him, 

dated,   GaoL      However,    he 

seems  pretty  iolly ;  says  he  has  met 
a  fellow  he  knows  there,  and  that 
they  manage  between  to  kill  time 
pretty  tidily." 

"  You  speak  very  coolly  of  it,  as  if 
it  was  a  regular  phase  of  military  lifa 
May  I  ask  were  you  ever  in  quod,  as 
you  call  it  youself  ?" 

**  No,*'  said  George,  pensively  gazing 
into  the  fire,  "but  I  had  a  near  squeak 
for  it  once,  very  near.  I  say,  Maggie," 
he  continues,  "what  are  the  odds 
against  that  young  hopefid  you  are  so 
proud  of,  seeing  the  inside  of  one  of 
those  mansions,  where  Her  Majesty 
entertains  her  subjects  free  of  expense 
within  the  year  V 

"  Oh,  George,  don't  say  such  cruel 
things,"  cries  Maggie,  distressed,  and 
tears  filled  her  simple  eyes.  "The 
idea  of  Blount  Chester  in  prison,  like 
a  murderer  or  a  felon  !" 

Her  notions  of  debtors'  prisons  are 
hazy;  she  imagines  each  insolvent 
gentleman  solitary  in  his  cell,  and  his 
walking  exercise  confined  to  the 
dreaiy  promenade  of  the  treadmill. 

"  What  a  pair  of  ravens  you  are," 
oalls  out  Kate,  lazily,  from  her  lair 
running  in  her  head,  perhaps  she  had 
some  recollection  of  a  picture  she  had 
once  seen  of  Cleopatra^  in  the  posture 
she  had  chosen  now.  Oertainiy,  even 
the  Egyptian  queen,  "brow-bound 
with  burning  gold,"  could  never,  even 
under  the  purple  canopy  of  her  soft 
floating  barge,  lulled  by  the  river 
breeze,  blowing  freshly  from  off  old 
Nile,  nave  looked  more  completely, 


bewitchingly  restful,  than  did  this 
young  person  I  am  talking  about. 

"Maggie,  dear,  never  mind  what 
he  says.  Blount  will  not  go  ta  the 
dogs  an^  quicker  for  George's  kind 
prognostications.  George,  bring  me 
my  tea." 

"That  I  will,"  says  George,  with 
alacrity,  and  he  jumps  up  suddenly, 
tumbles  over  Tip,  and  addresses  to 
that  imured  animal  one  shorty  rude 
word,  beginning  with  the  letter  d. 
Tip  howls  a  little,  as  was  expected  of 
him,  and  is  then  soothed  with  bread 
and  butter,  and  gradually  calmed. 
Then  George  carries  over  Kate's  tea 
with  infinite  care  and  solemnity; 
carries  it  over,  and  stands  patiently 
by  while  she  gazes  up  at  him,  too 
lazy  for  the  slight  exertion  of  taking 
it,  laughing  in  the  fire-light  from 
under  her  half-closed,  drowsy  lids. 

"Don't  be  so  silly,  Kate,"  says 
Maggie,  rather  tartly.  "You  are 
gettmg  too  old  for  those  infantine 
airs." 

So  Kate  draws  herself  slowly  into 
a  sitting  posture,  and  says,  resuming 
the  former  topic  of  conversation — 

"  Poor  old  Blount,  I  hope  he'll  be  a 
good  boy  ^  not  too  good  a  boy  though, 
I  don't  like  very  good  boys,  they're 
mostly  veiy  dull  ones.  Sowing  wild 
oats  is  a  disagreeable  expression,  but 
I  don't  think  there  is  generally  much 
to  be  liked  in  those  who  never  had 
any  to  sow.  They  are  mostly  nega- 
tive sort  of  characters.  Don't  you 
think  so  V 

"I  don't  know,"  said  George, 
bluntly,  looking  rather  shocked,  "but 
I  don't  think  that's  a  very  nice  senti- 
ment for  a  young  woman,  Kate." 

"Isn't  itr'  said  Kate,  languidly, 
"well,  I  never  was  strong  at  nice 
sentiments.  Wicked  men  are  the 
pleasantest,  you  must  own,"  she  said, 
thinking  of  one  wicked  man^  and  so 
thinking  a  tender  light  came  into  her 
eyes,  and  George  thought  the  tender 
light  was  for  him,  and  was  more  mis- 
guided than  ever. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 


Lieutenant  George  Chester,  of  Her 
Miyesty's  — th  R^ment,  was,  in 
these  aforementioned  winter  months, 


be  with  either,  were   t'other  dear 
charmer  away." 
"Itis  4'embarras  des  richeese;'  isn't 
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a't  allowed  to  have  haramB  m 
Ei^Luid,  don't  you  think  so  V 

fiia  a  great  mistake  making  love 
to  two  sisters  at  once.  It  is  dmcult 
at  first,  and  impossible  afterwards. 
The  balance  will  incline  to  one  side 
or  the  other,  try  as  one  may  to  keep 
^em  ev«i.  It  dfd  not  yet  appear 
wl^ther  Male's  or  Kate's  side  of 
the  scales  would  go  down  and  win 
the  day.  George  tried  hard  to  be 
quite  impartial.  If  he  had  been 
unable  to  resist  the  temptation  of 
squeezing  Magde's  hand,  or  at  least 
one  or  two  ofher  fingers,  when  she 
banded  him  something  he  imme- 
diately tried  to  compensate  it  by 
going,  and  sitting  very  close  to  Kate, 
and  ^Lsang  at  her  with  a  longing, 
despairing  gaze,  which  his  weli- 
featored  square  face  could  assume  at 
wilL  Or  else,  vice  versa,  Kate's 
band  squeezed,  and  Maggie  gazed  at. 
But  it  would  not  do  he  felt ;  and  he 
was  beginning  to  set  rather  uneasv 
CHI  the  score,  to  think  of  "hooking  it, ' 
as  he  phrased  it,  back  to  Aldershott. 
I  don't  think  he  got  any  KvSog  from 
either  of  his  dear  friends,  for  his 
impartiality,  it  made  them  feel  rather 
initated  against  him,  on  the  con- 
trary. As  for  Maggie,  she  could  not 
help  thinking  within  ner  own  heart, 
that  after  the  tremendous  catastrophe 
her  sister  had  met  with  in  the  love 
line,  she  ought  to  have  done  with 
men  for  eyer,  ought  to  have  subsided 
qoieUy,  into  the  blighted,  retired- 
firom-the-world  line.  Kate  did  not 
look  at  things  in  the  same  light  at 
^  as  may  be  imagined.  Because 
she  had  been  more  u^ortunate  than 
any  woman  ever  had  been  since 
Anadne ;  because  she  was  not  a  bit 
happy  now  was  no  reason  why  she 
should  not  try  and  amuse  herself  a 
little  with  the  small  shreds  of  amuse- 
ment that  came  in  her  way.  When 
a  woman  knows  within  herself  that 
though  she  is  not  regularlv  beautiful, 
(^e  has  got  within  nerself  a  gift  of 
odd,  inexplicable  power  to  draw  man 
to  her  ^  she  likes  to  use  that  gift ;  to 
beep  it  from  getting  mouldy;  to 
prove  to  herself  practically,  tnat  it 
IS  not  lessening,  or  getting  damaged. 
Very  commonplace  of  her,  you'll  say. 
Yes,  very;  but  then  she  was  com- 
monplace. I  told  you  so  before.  She 
had  more  faults  than  I  could  count 
on  my  fingers.  She  did  not  care  for 
this  maa,  so  I  said  a  page  or  two 


ago ;  but  no  one  would  have  b^eved 
that  she  did,  but  she  laid  herself  out 
so  to  please  him.  One  day  she  even 
went  the  length  of  unplaiting  with 
swift,  warm  fingers,  all  the  wavy 
coils  of  that  fuzzy  hair  that  a  painter 
would  have  gone  wild  about,  let  the 
ruddy -treasure  fall  heavy  round  her 
throat,  because  he  had  afiected  to 
doubt  its  being  all  her  own ;  had 
asked  her,  as  a  favour,  to  prove  her 
right  of  possession  in  it,  by  this 
infallible  proof.  She  was  heartily 
ashamed,  certainly,  the  moment  sue 
had  done  it,  and  twisted  it  up  again 

f)retty  quickly,  into  a  big,  untidy, 
oose  knot ;  but  for  all  that,  she  did  it, 
and  because  he  asked  her,  too.  It 
wounded  her  vanity  that  this  one 
dull  young  man  stood  out  so  stiffly 
against  her,  shilly-shallied  andlivered 
BO  weakly  between  Maggie  and  her. 
He  should  like  her  best,  she  vowed, 
internally,  one  day  when  she  felt 
more  reckless  and  ill-conducted  than 
usual  Yes,  he  should,  by  hook  or  by 
crook ;  that  she  was  bent  on  ;  and 
then  the  little  villain  thought  of 
Dare,  and  cried,  and  kissed  the 
battered  photograph  rather  more  se- 
verely than  usual.  George  knew  that 
Kate  had  a  district;  knew  in  what 
direction  it  lay;  had  been  down 
somewhere  over  there  once,  a  year  or 
two  ago,  to  ferret  out  a  man  said  to 
keep  a  stock  of  inestimable  pugs  on 
sale ;  he  knew,  also,  her  usual  hour 
for  emerdng  from  the  obscurity  of 
her  low  haunts  into  the  brilliancy 
and  well-flagged  glory  of  the  EUgh- 
street  Kate  had  told  him  aU  this, 
whether  with  any  ulterior  object  or 
no,  I'll  not  say.  I  do  not  want  to 
make  out  the  child  worse  than  she 
was ;  anyhow,  whether  she  intended 
anything  to  come  of  this  information 
or  not,  something,  a  not  very  impor- 
tant something  mdeed,  did  come  of 
it,  and  on  this  wise,  it  fell  out  Kate 
was  coming  back,  after  her  custom, 
about  her  usual  hour,  one  heavy- 
clouded,  angry-looking  December  af- 
ternoon, out  of  the  scene  of  those 
labours  which  she  had  taken  upon  her. 
as  a  sort  of  penance,  a  sort  of  safeguard 
against  gome  utterly  to  the  bad,  as 
she  often  felt  a  mad  impulse  to  go 
in  her  strong  despair  and  life  weari- 
ness ;  was  coming  back  rather  sober 
and  solemn.  She  was  tired,  too,  and 
cold ;  her  fingers  were  numb,  because 
being  still  haunted  by  a  big  basket^ 
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(a  new  one,  worthy  Buocessor  of  the 
old) ;  a  muff  was  an  impossibility  to 
her.  She  had  rather  a  ^ood  fit  upon 
her  now ;  such  came  usually  about 
once  a  fortnight  and  lasted  for  about 
an  hour  and  a  half  or  two  hours. 
Bather  out  of  heart,  too,  and  weighed 
upon  bv  having  seen  a  great  many 
people  hungry  and  sick  ;  and  by  hav- 
mg  very  little  means  or  capacity  for 
feeding  or  healing  them.  So  she 
passed  along  rather  wearily  towards 
the  fli^h-street,  where  they  were 
just  beginning  to  light  the  lamps; 
waiming  up  tne  cold  mistv  twilight 
a  bit,  with  the  yellow  glare.  But 
when  she  emerges  into  the  market- 
place, and  casts  a  tired  indiffer- 
ent glance  around,  there  comes  a 
gleam  of  pleasure  into  the  eyes,  not 
a  very  big  gleam,  but  enough  to 
make  ner  think  less  about  the  po<Nr 
people,  less  about  her  numb  hands, 
to  mitigate  her  sufferings,  generally. 
It  serv^,  too,  to  make  qmcker  and 
lighter  by  a  few  shades,  steps  that 
had  been  very  lagging  and  devoid  of 
energy  before.  What  sight  was  it 
then,  one  feels  disposed  to  asl^  that 
put  this  sort  of  Galvanic  life  and 
movement  into  Kate's  languid  limbs  1 
A  not  uncommon  sight,  certainly; 
a  young  man  of  a  thick  solid  make, 
the  back  of  whose  bullet-head  seemed 
very  familiar  to  her  eyes,  standing 
witli  a  cigiu*  between  his  lips,  staring 
at  the  effigies  of  the  Queen,  and  the 
Royal  Family,  and  Lord  Palmerston, 
and  all  the  other  bigwigs,  in  the 
window  of  the  bookseUers  shop  in 
the  comer :  a  young  man  who  had 
been  stanoing  there,  for  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  turning  his  head 
round  every  two  seconds,  to  sweep 
with  his  gaze  the  narrow  street  out 
of  which  a  figure  was  expected  to 
emerge.  I  do  not  think  I  need  say 
who  tne  young  man  was.  He  tutned 
his  head  round  again  now,  rather 
impatiently,  saying  within  himself 
that  "he  was  blowed  if  he'd  stay 
much  longer,*'  a  vulgar  expression 
which  I  reffet  to  have  to  record. 
This  time,  however,  his  gaze  was  a 
successful  one,  it  took  in  the  object 
it  desired— the  woman  with  the  light 
springy  walk.  He  threw  away  the 
end  of  his  ci^  and  went  straightway 
to  meet  her,  in  an  accidental  promis- 
cuous way. 

"You  here,  Kate."  says  he,  with 
pbout  ti^e  mo«(  i^\m  iwa  Altogether 


abortive  attempt  at  surprise,  that 
any  foolish  young  man  ever  assumed. 
"Who'd  have  thought  of  catching 
you  away  from  the  fire  on  such  an 
ungodly  sort  of  day?  Been  doing 
the  good  Samaritan,  and  all  that  sort 
of  thing,  eh  r 

His  meek  little  rase  did  not  in  the 
least  deceive  clear-sighted  Kate — ^not 
in  the  least— but  somehow  she  was 
rather  pleased  that  he  should  have 
thought  of  practising  it  She  gives 
him  ner  hand,  and  looks  up  in  his 
si^uare  British  phi^,  dowering  him 
with  one  of  those  smiles,  wMdi 
those  who  get  them  think  all  the 
more  of,  be^Mise  her  face  is  habitu- 
ally such  a  peculiarly  sad  one ;  not 
I)en8ive,  but  downright  sad. 

"  My  dear  George,"  she  says,  with 
mild  rebuke,  "do  you  know  where 
you'll  go  to  if  you  tell  such  shocking 
nbs  ?  Don't  I  know  that  you  have 
been  looking  out  for  me,  for  the  last 
half  hour ;  straining  your  eyes  down 
North-street  to  catch  the  first  glinune 
of  this  gaudy  cloak  of  mine.  Now 
do  not  deny  it,  George ;  it  b  no  good, 
you  know,  for  youTl  not  convince 
anybody,  not  even  yourself." 

George  is  rather  put  out  by  this 
extreme  candour.  He  looks  exceed- 
ingly confused  at  this  detection; 
sleepish,  too,  decidedly. 

"  Monstrous  conceited  of  her,"  he 
reflects,  "to  say  so,  even  if  she 
thought  it:"  so  he  answers  rather 
on  his  high  horse,  pulling  at  his 
amber  moustache,  to  soothe  his  feel- 
ings. 

**  You're  not  shy,  Kate,  I  will  say 
that  for  you ;  but  do  you  mean  to 
say  you  think  I  have  nothing  better 
to  do  than  to  be  lying  in  wait  at 
street  comers  for  you  all  day ;  do 
you  think  it  is  such  a  mighty  treat 
for  me  to  walk  home  ten  yards  with 
your 

"  Perhaps,  not,"  replies  the  young 
deceiver,  modestly.  "I  suppose  i 
was  judging  you  by  mjrselt''  She 
smiles  up  at  him  still,  in  a  coy  man- 
ner, inwardly  tickled  at  his  anger; 
he  cannot  resist  the  influence  of  that 
smile,  in  which  sweetness  and  an  ad- 
mirably simulated  shyness  are  mixed 
together  in  such  just  proportion. 

^*  Let's  drop  the  subject,"  he  says, 
good-humouredly ;  "perhaps  I  was 
waiting  for  you,  perhaps  I  was  not 
Anyhow,  as  I  am  here,  I  suppose  I 
may  be  allowed  to  esoort  ypu  home  % 
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There's  no  hann  in  that,  I  should 

^'Desidedlj  net,"  amnr^rs  Kate 
»m1j,  "the  road  m  pabHc  property, 
yoa  know,  and  if  yon  dioose  to  walk 
aloo^side  of  me,  of  comse  I  cannot 
l»Ipit— can  IV'  and  she  appealed  to 
him  with  up-turned  eyes. 

Now,  or  all  Kate's  wiles,  that 
Stance  innocently  widced,  and  wick- 
edly innocent,  was  the  one  that  met 
wiUi  her  brotiier  Blount's  most 
unqualified  disai^royid.  She  neyer 
dared  practiee  it  when  he  was  by ; 
hat  he  was  not  by  now ;  so,  having 
shot  her  Parthian  arrow  ii\  peace, 
afae  and  her  cavalier  toddled  amiea- 
hiy  along  down  the  hard,  slippery 
trottoir. 

"How's  your  sister?  how's  Mar- 
fflffetr  inquires  George  presently, 
^  Where  is  she  to-day  "1 

**  How  do  I  know  % "  replies  Kate, 
pouting :  "  Where  she  afways  is,  1 
soppose.  Pokdig  ovcnr  the  fii^  with 
a  novel  You  had  bett^  go  and  find 
oat  for  yourself  if  you  are  so  anxious 
to  see  her." 

"But  I  am  not  at  all  anxious," 
replies  George,  delighted,  '^  I  cannot 
manage  you  both  at  once — <Hie  at  a 
tkne  IS  enoueh  for  me." 

"I  don't  think  I  am  very  hard  to 
manage,"  answers  Kate,  pensively, 
"at  least  not  by  those  I  love,"  she 
adds,  taming  away  her  head. 
"There's  s  pretty  good  opening  for 
the  old  blo(^hea[d,'  she  says,  inter- 
nally. 

"Dear  demonstrative  little  thing," 
thinks  Georee,  meanwhile,  **  cannot 
hide  her  feeOngs  a  bit."  '*Thoseyou 
love,"  herepeats,s«itimentally, "  How 
many  come  under  that  fortunate 
head  Kate,  I  wonder"? 

"  Oh,  never  mind,  it  does  not  mat- 
ter—not  many,"  she  replies  incohe- 
rently; and  Qeoige  feels  his  ears 
growing  red  hot  He  bathed  in  plea- 
sant concision — die  stifling  inward 
laughter,  they  walk  on  in  suence. 

**What  book  is  that  you've  got 
there?"  he  asks,  at  len^h,  when 
the  cold  air  has  cooled  his  ears  a 
litye,  "shan't  I  carry  it  for  you  ? " 

"Yes,  if  you  wish  particularly, 
yoa  may,"  answers  his  companion, 
pving  it  to  hina.  "  I  cannot  say  that 
it  is  very  heavy.  It  is  only  a  Bible 
that  I  have  been  reading  out  of  to- 
day to  a  poor  old  man,  who,  I  flattef 


myself,  did  not  understand  a  syllable 
of  it." 

'^What  an  odd  mixture  you  are, 
Kate,"  says  George,  looking  at  her  as 
he  might  have  looked  at  some  lovely, 
uncanny  sort  of  Lurline  ;  admiring 
her  hugely,  but  not  exactly  knowing 
what  to  make  of  her,  what  with  her 
tracts  and  ''  the  Wicked  lightninsrs  of 
her  eyes."  "  Three  jwuts  devil  and  one 
part  saint,  you  are,  it  seems  to  me,  as 
far  as  I  can  make  out." 

"  Thank  you,"  says  Katcu  bowing 
her  head  ceremoniously  to  nim  :  "  I 
live  in  hopes  of  changing  the  propor- 
tion, and  bein^  three  parts  saint  and 
one  part  devil,  one  of  these  fine 
days  ;"  and  she  shoots  out  green  light 
of  intoxication  and  mischief,  from 
under  the  shady  black  hat.  The 
good  fit  has  not  lasted  an  hour 
and  a  half  to-day :  only  about 
twenty  minutes.  "It  you  were  my 
sister,"  says  George,  starting  a  new 
subject,  **  I  should  not  allow  you  to 
be  walking  ab6ut  the  town  solate  as' 
you  are  now.  Indeed.  I  very  much 
doubt  whether  I  should  ever  let  you 
go  poking  about  these  back  places, 
even  in  broad  daylight.  You  ou^ht 
to  leave  that  sort  of  work  to  old  girls 
in  wigs  and  spectacles,  and  red  noses ; 
you  are  too  young  by  half,  too  pretty, 
too,"  he  adds,  rather  hesitatingly. 

"  I  daresay  you  are  right,"  answers 
Kate,  affecting  a  deference  for  his 
opinion  which  she  was  far  from  feel- 
ing. **  I  daresay,  if  there  was  any- 
body that  cared  suflSdently  about  me, 
to  look  after  me,  that  I  should  be 
stopped  from  these  prowlings  of  mine ; 
but,  you  see,  there  is  not  ai^body 
that  does  care  much  about  me.  Blount 
is  too  young  to  exert  authority  over 
me  ;  and  you  see,  George,  you  are  not 

my  brother,  and .  Iin  very  glad  of 

it,^'  she  enos,  dropping  her  eyes  de- 
murely. 

"  So  am  I,"  says  George,  under  his 
breath. 

Kate  affects  to  misunderstand  his 
meaning.  "  Are  you "  ?  she  asks 
naively.  "  Ah,  I  daresay  you  think 
I  should  not  make  a  pleasant  com- 
panion for  household  life.  Hot-tem- 
pered and  exigeante,  perhap.  Ah, 
well,  you  said  differently  the  other 
night.'^' 

'*What  do  you  mean"?  inquires 
Geoi^e,  eagerly. 

"  Oh,  nothing.  I  don't  know  why  I 
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remember  such  trifles :  it  is  very  silly 
of  me ;  only — I  can't  help  it — only  it 
seems  such  a  few  days  since  you  were 
beseeching— absolutely  beseeching— 
Maggie  and  me,  that  as  Providence 
had  not  made  us  your  sisters,  to 
constitute  ourselves  such,  that's 
all" 

"  Oh,  that  was  all  bosh,  of  course," 
replies  George,  dismissing  this  charge, 
lightly,  "  at  least'  No,  it  was  not, 
either.  I  don't  think  self-dubbed, 
mock  sisters  are  at  all  bad  sort  of 
things  ;  very  superior  to  the  genuine 
article,  in  fact.  I  don't  object  at  all 
to  that  degree  of  relationship.  It 
gives  one  all  the  privileges  of  a  bro- 
ther, without  any  of  the  drawbacks. 
A  cousin  ought,  by  right,  to  have  one 
or  two  of  those  privileges — don't  you 
think  so,  Kate  ?  and  he  looks  hard 
at  her,  and  has  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  her  blush  a  little,  in  the  gas- 
light. 

"  Pretty  well,"  thmks  Kate ;  "  he 
is  getting  on  nicely.  Adieu  !  senti- 
mentality, for  the  present,  or  you'll 
be  getting  me  into  a  hobble."  So  she 
considers  it  best  to  drop  the  subject 
of  cousins'  rights,  and  changes  the 
theme  rather  abruptly.  "  I  suppose 
I  need  not  go  through  the  farce  of 
asking  you  in  to  tea  this  afternoon — 
it  would  be  about  as  absurd  as  asking 
myself?  You'll  come,  and  brighten 
us  lovely  women  up  a  bit,  will  not 
you  ]" 

"  Not  to-night,  thank  you,  Kate," 
replies  George,  reluctantly.  "I  am 
afraid  I  really  cannot.  I  have  got  an 
appointment  at  the  billiard-room  at 
five.  You  see,  that  young  Gresham 
asked  me  to  havC'a  game  with  him 
there  to-night ;  so  what  could  I  do 
but  say  I  would  ]" 

"  On,  pray,  make  no  excuse,"  an- 
swered tie  girl,  huflBy,  "if  you're 
pleased.  I  am  sure  so  am  1,^'  and 
to  prove  how  pleased  she  is,  she  con- 
tinues, after  a  pause,  somewhat  ven- 
emously,  "  How  I  hate  billiards ! 
Nasty  ^things !  I  hope  to  goodness 
that  Blount  will  never  take  a  fancy  to 
them." 

"  Nasty  they  may  be,"  answers 
Georce,  provoked:  "though  I  don't 
see  why.  But  all  I  know  is  that  they 
have  kept  me  from  hanging  myself, 
more  than  once,  when  I  have  had  a 
long  leave  to  spend  here,  and  had  no 
mortal  thing  to  do  besides." 


"Though  you  call  yourselves  the 
superior  animals,  you  men  are  wretch- 
ed things,  after  all,"  pursues  Kate, 
contemptuously,  turning  up  her  small 
white  nose.  "I  begin  to  look  upon 
you  as  not  much  superior  to  the 
highest  classes  of  apes;  minds  very 
often  closely  approximating  to  the 
simian  type,  as  they  say  in  books." 

"What  has  put  you  upon  these 
uncomplimentary  reflections  with  re- 
gard to  us,  now  particularly?"  asks 
George,  not  mucn  relishing  the  idea 
of  his  similitude  to  a  baboon. 

"You,"  replies  Kate,  candidly, 
gazing  straight  before  her. 

Greorge  half  thinks  that  "  the  dear, 
demonstrative  little  thing"  of  ten 
minutes  ago  is  getting  unpleasantly 
rude.  "  May  I  ask,"  he  inquires,  rather 
nettled,  "what  there  is  particularly 
wretched  about  me  you  are  the  first 
person  to  discover  it,  if  there  is  any- 
thing." 

"  Why,  just  look  at  you,"  replies 
his  cousin,  not  taking  much  pains  to 
smooth  his  ruffled  feathers,  "how 
pitiably  short  of  a  job  you  are.  So 
are  all  ordinary  men.  ^  dependent 
on  little,  trifling,  outside  circum- 
stances ;  so  little  self-sufficing.  A 
man  with  a  gun  and  a  brace  of  point- 
ers, trudging  through  turnips  ;  or  a 
man  pulling  up  stream  in  an  eight 
oar,  with  seven  others,  for  the  bare 
life ;  or  a  man  going  across  country  on 
a  good  horse — any  one  of  these  is  fairly 
iappy>  and  fairly  respectable  ;  but  a 
creature  kicking  his  heels  in  a  coun- 
try town,  gapmg  at  the  silks  and 

satins  in  the  shop  windows .  Well, 

I  don't  want  to  be  uncivil  :  but^ 
George,  now  answer  me  truly — do  you 
think  there  could  be  a  more  despi- 
cable object  ?"   , 

George  recovers  his  good  temper. 
What  is  the  good  of  oeing  angry 
with  this  changeable  little  person, 

with  the .     Yes,  it  was  loving — 

with  the  loving,  shy  smile,  and  the 
odd,  deep  eyes.  "  I  do  not  feel  any- 
thing ^  particularly  despicable,"  he 
says,  laughing  cheerily,  "walking 
along  with  a  pretty  girl,  who  is  doing 
her  very  best  to  entertain  me." 

"  Very  best  ? "  repeats  Kate,  melting 
into  qiuid  softness  again.  "That 
shows  how  very  little  you  know  of 

my  very  best .     Yet"    The  last 

yord  is  hardly  audible. 

"  Well,  if  it  is  not  your  very  beet, 
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it  is  your  aeccmd  best,*'  says  George, 
philosophically;  "and  it  is  quite 
good  enough  for  ma" 

Old  boooy,  says  Kate,  inwardly. 
He  actually  did  not  perceive  that  last 
affectionate  hint  of  mina  She  looks 
np  the  street,  and  sighs—"  I'm  afraid 
-^I  mean  I  think  that  our  pleasant 
the-di-leU  is  drawing  near  a  close, 
Qeorge.  I  think  those  are  your  sis- 
Usss  toat  are  just  coming  round  the 
corner  now." 

"They  might  just  as  well  have 
been  kmd  enough  to  walk  in  the 
other  direction  to-day,  and  left  us  in 
peace — ^might  not  they,  little  onel" 
asks  George,  condescendingly. 

"  What  an  imposing  phalanx  they 
make,  George.  How  proud  you 
ought  to  be  of  having  so  manjr  tons' 
wei^t  of  womankind  belonging  to 
you?' 

"You're  not  over  fond  of  my  wo- 
mankind, Kate,  for  some  reason  or 
other." 

"  Yes,  I  am.  They  are  dear,  good, 
useful  girls  ;  but  they're  not  quite 
my  sort  I  do  not  get  on  with  them 
quite  so  well  as  I  do  with — with — 
some  other  people  I  know  of." 

"They're  not  so  bright  as  they 
might  be  ;  I  know  that  I  don't 
sDppose  we  any  of  us  are,"  remarks 
GeOTge,  with  humility;  "nothing 
like  you  and  Maggie  ;  but  for  all  that, 
they  might  be  wolsis— though  their 
1^  coiud  not  well,"  he  concludes, 
with  some  chagrin. 

"Their  legs,  George  r 

"Yes,  to  be  sure.  I  could  tell  Loo 
all  over  Queenstown  by  those  unlucky 
pins  of  hers." 

"  Poor  Loo !  *  If  ignorance  is  bliss,' 
&C.  Hoff  conceitedly  she  comes 
stumping  along,  happily  unaware  of 
your  ridicule." 

"  It  is  not  ridicule.  I  don't  want 
to  ridicule  the  old  girL    It  is  a  fact. 


Loo's  warmest  admirer  could  not 
deny  that  her  supporters  are  co- 
lumner." 

"Hush!  she'll  hear  you.  Well, 
girls." 

A  chorus  of  several  voices  sreets 
George.  The  two  words,  "Why, 
George."  repeated  in  four  different 
keys,  all  expressive  of  suiprise,  "  we 
thought  you  were  gone  to  the  billiard- 
room.  You  told  us  you  were  going 
when  we  asked  you  to  take  a  walk 
with  us.  We  have  just  been  sending 
Charley  Gresham  off  there  to  look 
for  you." 

"  A  little  exercise  will  do  the  young 
rufSan  no  harm,'*  responds  George 
superbly,  in  answer  to  the  cackle  of 
his  womankind.  "  I  did  say  I  was 
going  to  the  billiard-room,  and  I  am 
now.  Grood-bye,  Kitty."  And  in- 
flicting a  rather  painful,  but  well- 
intentioned  hard  pressure  on  Kitty, 
and  receiving  from  that  artless  crea- 
ture a  tolerably  eloquent  look,  to 
sustain  him  during  his  absence,  he 
strides  off  down  the  street 

"  So  this  is  what  you  call  district 
visiting,  is  it.  Miss  Kate  1 "  remarks 
one  of  the  quartette,  when  Creorge 
has  disappeared;  "this  is  going  to 
see  the  poor,  is  it  ]" 

"  Oh,  miss !"  chimes  in  another, 
roguishly,  "the  High-street  is  the 
scene  of  your  labours,  and  poor 
George  your  one  proselyte,  is  he  i" 

"Of  course  it  is  pfeasanter  and 
easier  hunting  for  souls  when  you 
hunt  in  couples,"  adds  a  third  ;  and 
then  they  all  laugh,  and  their  laugh- 
ter sounds  the  more  unmusical  to 
Kate,  because  in  her  guilty  soul  she 
knows  she  has  not  been  behaving  in 
a  way  that  admits  of  her  assuming 
airs  of  indignant  innocence.  She 
attempts  no  reftitation.  "Adieu* 
young  ladies,"  she  says  coldly ;  "  ii 
you  are  going  to  be  witty,  I'm  off." 
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Action  represents  but  an  infinitesi- 
mal part  of  the  thoughts  which  are 
continually  succeeding  one  another 
in  the  human  mind.  Who  can  tell 
what  undulations  of  thought,  what 
unexpressed  questionings  and  theories 
have  passed  through  the  most  vulgar, 
average  mind  that  ever  was?  As 
latent  heat  prevails  throughout  na- 
ture, even  in  bodies,  such  as  ice,  with 
which  the  notion  of  heat  would  at 
first  sight  appear  utterly  irreconcil- 
able, so  thought  pervades  the  human 
species,  giving  it  its  mi  generis  mode 
of  existence.  But,  as  the  latent  heat 
scattered  through  bodies  is  not  per- 
ceptible, and  avails  nothing,  unless  it 
be  brought  forth  by  some  unusual 
action  produced  in  those  bodies,  by 
friction  or  combustion ;  as  the  bodies 
in  which  this  heat  becomes  mani- 
fested are  comparatively  few ;  so  the 
thinking  life  of  societies  can  only  be 
express^  in  a  few  individuals,  whom 
mankind  term  men  of  genius.  A  man 
of  genius  expresses  the  thought  of  an 
epoch,  while  his  contemporaries  are 
forgotten ;  whether 

"  Chill  penury  repressed  their  noble  rage, 
And  froze  the  genial  currents  of  the  soul  ;*' 

or  the  wild  luxuriance  of  their 
thought  wanted  pruning,  being  de- 
ficient in  the  tact,  order,  and  orga- 
nizing power  whicn  belonc  to  genius. 
But  if  they  have  passed  away,  if 
their  names  are  forgotten,  their 
thought,  or  what  of  it  was  valuable, 
does  not  perish.  It  lives,  though  not 
immortahzed  by  themselves.  The 
innumerable  rills  and  riverlets  that 
pour  their  waters  into  the  Mississippi 
or  Amazon  are  unknown ;  yet  they 
contribute  to  form  the  great,  world- 
famed  rivers.  In  the  same  manner, 
the  thoughts  of  a  society,  no  longer 
scattered  among  many  individuals, 
may  become  embodied  into  unity; 
like  a  fair  human  form,  which,  were 
it  analyzed,  would  be  found  to  be 
composed  of  elements  in  themselves 
inert,  and  bearing  no  afiinity  to  life. 
When  united  and  vivified  by  genius, 
the  thoughts  of  the  masses  are  made 
to  form  a  being,  not  fleshly,  but  of 
the  intellectual  order;  a  being  visible 


to  all  imaginations  ;  the  type,  the  in- 
tellectual  embodiment  of  the  age, 
which  it  represents  to  the  eyes  of 
posterity,    ouch  ideal  beings  are  a^ 
immortal  in  the  memory  of  mankind 
as  if  they  had  been  real  heroes  of  real 
history.   Real  heroes  are  now  nothing 
but  names.    We  know  very  little  of 
their  character,  which  has  come  down 
to  us  in  isolated  traits.     We  remem- 
ber Alexander,  because  he  wept  when 
he  had  no  more  worlds  to  conquer. 
But   in    the   intellectual   represen- 
tative   of  an    epoch,    we   have    a 
whole  character,  not  a  mere  frag- 
ment.    We  have  a  personification 
which  we  can  know  as  thoroughly 
as  one    of  our   friends,   on  wnick 
we   can  with   equal  accuracv  pro- 
nounce a  verdict,  and  whicn  may 
sometimes  exercise   more  influence 
on  our  manner  of  thinking.    £ven 
literary  heroes  in  time  became  less 
palpable  to  us  than  their  creations. 
Homer  and  Shakespeare  are  immor- 
tal ;  but  little  is  known  of  them. 
From  their  works  we  may  conjecture 
that  they  were  humane,  generous, 
eminently  sensitive  to  all  good  inspi- 
rations.   But  they  are  not  incarna- 
tions of  the  modes  of  thinking  and 
feeling  proper  to  their  a«e.    Hence, 
though  they  are  revered  and  cherished, 
they  cannot  be  considered  as  types  of 
their  time.    They  were  concrete  and 
imperfect ;  types  of  the  absti-act  re- 
presentatives of  the  spirit  of  their 
respective  ages.    We  know  much  of 
Timon  and  Othello  ;  they  are  among 
us,  they  move  us  to  wonder,  pity,  or 
musing  on  the  tangled  web  of  human 
life;    they   thrill    our    hearts    and 
stimulate  our  thoughts  ;  sims  of  the 
intellectual  world,  they  ever  rise  in 
unfaded   brightness.    But  what  do 
we  know  of  Shakespeare?    The  im- 
mortal poet,  after  giving  birth  to  his 
immortal  offspring,  nas  buried  himself 
from  our  admiring  and  inquiring  gaze. 
Why  are  his  creations  more  real  to  us 
than  he  whose  wondrous  fancy  gave 
them   shape?     Because    thev    are 
eternal  nature    individualized    and 
idealized,  purified  from  all  dross  of 
circumstance ;  all  their  characteristics 
are  clear  to  a  degree  which  the  reality 
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never  presents.  Whoever  saw  a 
FalstafT  in  real  life  ?  yet,  doubtless, 
there  are  many  FaUtaffs ;  but  their 
gross  sensuality,  their  selfishness, 
their  deep-rooted  attachment  to  the 
earth,  are  not  apparent,  bein^  con- 
cealed under  a  thick  incrustation  of 
conventionalities,  and  mixed  up  with 
so  niany  intermittent  gleams  of  a 
higher  nature  as  suffice  to  veil  the 
baseness  of  those  ignoble  bein^  even 
to  the  most  penetrating  gaze.  Society 
contains  no  Miranda,  no  Hamlet,  any 
nK>re  than  the  Australian  mines  con- 
tain gold  in  its  refined  state ;  not 
nature  herself,  these  characters  are 
above  nature,  purified  from  natural 
inconsisteDcies  oy  the  refining  pro- 
cesses of  genius. 

Among  those  airy  children  of  ima- 
gination there  are  hierarchies,  princi- 
palities, and  powers.  Not  every^one 
of  them  unites  in  himself  the  univer- 
sal characteristics  of  his  age.  This 
high  mission  is  reserved  For  some 
chosen  creation,  which  becomes  a 
beautiful  and  comprehensive  incarna- 
tion of  the  tendencies  of  the  age ; 
it  appears  to  posterity  an  intelligible 
symbol  of  its  time  ;  history  illustrates 
it,  and  it  illustrate  history.  It  thus 
acquires  a  relative  as  well  as  an  abso- 
lute, an  historical  as  well  as  an 
lesthetical  value.  It  will  also  modify 
the  thought  of  succeeding  ages — for 
other  thoughts  will  crystallize  around 
it,  and  the  structure  will  increase, 
like  a  coral  formation  which  may  be 
the  foundation  of  an  island. 

It  would  be  a  most  interesting 
historical  work  to  trace  the  manner  in 
which  literary  tvpes  have  arisen,  the 
circumstances  that  gave  them  birth 
and  the  influence  they  have  exerted. 
And  here  a  distinction  must  be  estab- 
lished between  principal  types  and 
secondary  types.  The  latter  are  as 
numerous  as  second-rate  poets  and 
men  of  talent — the  former  as  few  as 
representative  men  and  writers  of 
the  first  order — nay,  great  types  are 
few  even  comparatively  to  the  number 
of  men  of  genius ;  for,  not  all  these 
have  left  types  behind  them.  Mon- 
tai^e.  Bacon,  Milton,  have  not; 
whde  less  exalted  names  have  taken 
Qp  the  office  of  leaving  an  ideal  repre- 
sentative of  their  age.  Sometimes 
men  of  genius  have  delineated  charac- 
ters which  belong  to  another  age  : 
tiius  Byron's  '* Don  Juan''  and  nis 
-Ckilde  Harold"  belong  to  the  18th 
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centurv,  ami  have  nothing  in  common 
with  the  aspirations  of  the  19th. 

The  consideration  of  all  characters 
which,  in  dramatic  or  narrative 
works,  may  claim  the  rank  of  types, 
would  embrace  the  entire  range  of 
literature.  In  this  article  we  purpose 
viewing  only  the  three  types  wnich 
stand  at  the  head  of  all  others  in  the 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries, 
with  a  glance  at  those  that  arose 
previously.  It  is  necessary  that  we 
should  first  consider  representative 
types,  as  distinguished  from  less  im- 
portant and  secondary  personifica- 
tions. If  the  full  literary  value  of 
representative  types  is  to  be  realized, 
if  all  their  significance  is  to  be  appre- 
hended, they  must  be  viewed  under 
two  aspects — the  absolute  and  the 
relative,  or,  in  other  words,  the  sesthe- 
tical  and  historical.  For  it  is  obvious 
that,  apart  from  the  meaning  which 
they  bear  in  relation  to  their  time, 
these  types  have  an  absolute  indivi- 
dual significance,  complete  in  itself. 
The  latter  is  the  more  partial  or  ob- 
vious view— that  which  is  taken  by 
the  hasty  or  superficial  observer. 
Macbeth  is  an  ambitious  man ;  Ham- 
let a  young  dreamer ;  Don  Quixote  a 
resoectable  monomaniac.  Merely  as 
sucn,  these  characters  powerfully  ex- 
cite our  interest ;  the  masterly  deli- 
neation of  them  as  individuals  is  suf- 
ficient to  stamp  them  as  creations  of 
the  first  order.  But,  even  before  a 
relative  or  historical  meaning  is  sought 
in  them,  their  absolute  character  may 
be  more  fully  investigated. 

Of  course  the  more  intimate  abso- 
lute characteristic  of  literary  types 
must  be  common  to  them  all ;  just 
as  the  bodies  of  men  are  all  fashioned 
after  the  same  absolute  model,  though 
presenting  innumerable  relative  dif- 
ferences of  conformation  and  feature. 
The  common  basis  of  the  types  must 
be  an  element  common  to  all  ages, 
since  the  types  are  produced  by  those 
age&  In  order,  therefore,  to  find  it, 
we  have  but  to  ask,  what  is  the  great 
element  common  to  all  ages,  whether 
heroic  or  prosaic,  religious  or  irreli- 

fious,  superstitious  or  enlightened? 
f  we  glance  at  the  great  productions 
of  all  countries  ana  times,  from  the 
Book  of  Job  to  Werther,  we  shall 
find  that  the  existence  of  evil  is  the 
phenomenon  which  has  most  stru<^ 
the  imagination  of  mankind,  and 
given  rise  to  most  deep  searchings  _ 
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and  efiiisions  of  sentiment.  Even  the 
existence  of  Qod  does  not  strike  our 
senses  with  such  overpowering  force 
as  the  presence  on  earth  of  an  ele- 
ment contrary  to  man^s  welfare. 
The  problem  of  evil  obtrudes  itself, 
as  it  were,  upon  man,  who  cannot 
rest  till  he  has  attempted  to 
answer  the  question ;  who  feels  him- 
self irresistibly  prompted  to  take  cog- 
nizance of  eyil,  whether  to  explain, 
afltott,  or  even  deny  it.  The  existence 
of  evil  has  differently  aflfected  diffe- 
rent classes  of  men;  the  illiterate, 
becoming  superstitious,  have  conjured 
up  gnomes,  goblins,  evil  influences 
without  number  :  thinking  men  have 
framed  philosopnical  or  theological 
systems,  or  have  avoided  an  inquiry  to 
which  they  felt  themselves  unequal ; 
poets  have  reflected  in  their  verse  the 
bright  colours  of  pity  and  hope,  and 
the  sombre  hues  of  despair  to  which 
the  knowledge  of  evil  gives  rise  in 
the  hearts  of  men.  Most  of  the  super- 
stitions into  which  the  people  were 
plunged  diuing  the  middle  ages  can 
oe  resolved  into  symbols  of  the  pre- 
dominance of  evil ;  nor  was  it  sur- 
prising that  evil  should  have  exercised 
so  powerful  a  fascination  over  the 
minds  of  men,  for  those  gloomy 
times  saw  desolations  to  which  the 
greatest  calamities  of  our  day  are  but 
as  the  European  storm  to  the  tropical 
hurricane.  In  the  fifteenth  century, 
for  instance,  war,  famine,  and  pesti- 
lence made  trightfiil  havoc  in  Europe. 
Some  evil  power  seemed  to  have 
assumed  the  government  of  the  world. 
The  result  was  such  as  cannot  surprise 
us,  if  it  be  remembered  that  even  in 
the  enlightened  days  of  modem  his- 
tory, great  events,  wars,  and  revolu- 
tions, bring  about  many  cases  of 
madness.  Mankind  seemed  to  have 
run  mad.  There  was  a  general 
craving  for  wild  dances,  in  which 
young  and  old,  weak  and  strong, 
forming  weird  circles,  went  througn 
frenzied  evolutions.  The  fifteenth 
century  gave  expression  to  a  giamly 
ironical  gaiety  in  the  dance  of  death. 
Death  being  proclaimed  king  of  the 
world,  his  subjects  paid  him  loyal 
homage.  Communion  was  sought 
with  the  infernal  powers ;  witchcraft 
spread  its  black  nets  over  the  minds 
of  the  people.  No  doubt  the  votaries 
of  that  art  were  imbued  with  a  firm 
£Euth  in  its  reality,  amounting  to  a 
monomaniacalddTu '  on.  The  de^aded 


African  nations  who  worship  evil 
spirits  and  fetishes,  are  not  more 
oppressed  by  the  potency  of  evil  than 
our  ancestors  were  four  or  five  centu- 
ries ago.  In  the  poet  who  sums  up 
the  spirit  of  the  middle  ag««,  we  ob- 
serve the  sombre  resignation  of  a 
ereat  mind  to  which  the  world  has 
left  no  hope.  Those  mediaeval  times, 
which  gave  birth  to  our  modem  civi- 
lization, had  thus  a  most  vivid  sense 
of  the  predominance  of  evil — ^that 
phenomenon  which  in  all  ages  most 
engrosses  the  attention  of  mankind. 

But  when  darkness  and  ignorance 
are  dispelled,  terror  and  superstition 
give  place  to  ridicule.  Not  that 
there  can  be  no  ridicule  during  the 
dark  period— there  is,  and  must  be,  a 
bitter  irony  against  evil  But  ridi- 
cule, which  is  a  protest  against 
either  real  or  fanci^  evil,  may  be 
serious  or  sprightly,  bitter  or  frolic- 
some,, according  to  the  evil  which  it 
assails.  Addison's  exquisitely  caustic 
strictures  on  the  absurmties  of  fashion, 
belong  to  the  slightest  species  of  ridi- 
cule, because  the  evil  s^^inst  which 
they  protest  is  but  a  trifling  one.  They 
resemble  airy  gnats  attacking  with 
their  sharp  stings  insects  scarcely 
more  ponderous  than  themselve& 
But  Swift's  satire,  being  aimed  at 
social  shortcomings,  which,  as  long  as 
they  exist,  produce  much  evil,  be- 
comes a  serious,  bitter,  pitiless  satire 
— a  sardonic  laugh  very  oifferent  from 
Addison's  good-humoured  smile.  Sa- 
tire in  the  middle  ages  was  a  bitter 
andalmost  despairing  protest ;  where- 
ever  great  woes  are  in  existence,  the 
popukr  mind  strives  to  react,  to  prop 
Itself  up  against  them,  by  ridicule, 
however  coarse  and  grim. 

These  facts  are  concordant  with 
what  would  a  priori  be  expected 
from  the  very  nature  of  ridicule, 
which  is  an  abnormality,  a  conscious 
falsification  of  thought,  imitating, 
while  protesting  against  the  too  real 
abnormality  which  constitutes  evil. 
A  man  assailed  by  misfortune  would 
see  his  heart  broken  on  the  rocks  of 
despair,  did  he  not  boldly  face  the 
evil,  breast  it,  and  ride  over  it  in 
safety.  Giving  vent  to  irony  under 
the  pressure  of  evil  relieves  the  soul, 
as  giving  vent  to  cries  relieves  the 
body  when  it  is  in  acute  suffering. 
Hence,  ridicule,  especially  in  its  most 
refined  form,  is  tne  resource  ci  the 
w^ik;   women  use  it  better  than 
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men.  Great  satirists  have,  for  the 
BM«t  part,  been  gentle  and  senBitive. 
Voltaire,  that  pitiless  railer  spent 
much  money  in  improving  the  con- 
dition of  the  agricultural  labourers 
at  Femey.  Great  writers  must  be 
considered  as  weak  in  power  and  in- 
fluence, though  not  in  mtellect,  com- 
parativelT  to  the  whole  social  mass  ; 
hence,  tney  make  use  of  ridicule 
when  protesting  against  the  faults 
of  the  masses,  ft  is  only  when 
satirists  inveigh  against  individuals 
that  they  forget  their  mission,  and 
misuse  their  weapon,  like  a  soldier 
who  makes  use  of  Mis  bayonet  in  a 
brawl  with  civilians.  But  in  all 
other  cases,  irony  must  be  considered 
as  a  mode  of  expression,  legitimate 
to  men  who,  prompted  by  an  honest 
indignation  against^  evil,  oppose  their 
individual  weakness  to  the  great 
public  body.  It  is  like  a  lever  mov- 
mg  a  ponderous  mass  which  would 
not  yidd  to  clumsier  efforts. 

If,  then,  the  ccmtemplation  of  evil, 
and  the  weakness  of  man  against  it, 
g|ive  rise  to  ridicule  :  if  this  disposi- 
tion is  common  to  all  ages,  it  follows 
that  it  must  constitute  the  primary 
element  of  literary  types.  From 
Gargantua  to  Don  Juan,  irony  is 
their  essential  characteristic ;  the 
badge  of  their  being  representatives 
oi  human  tl^ught  and  sentiment ; 
the  talisman  by  which  they  influence 
the  universal  heart  of  mankind. 
Gargantua's  ridicule  is  coarse,  and, 
to  to  speak,  j^yaical,  falling  only  on 
external  things  ;  Teufelsdrockh,  in  a 
more  subtle  and  philosophical  view, 
derides  also  sentiments  and  doc- 
trines ;  the  diffidence  between  these 
types  is  proportionate  to  that  be- 
tween their  respective  epochs,  but 
their  instrument-is  substantially  the 
same ;  just  as  a  ship  is  a  ship, 
whether  she  appears  as  the  Great 
Harry,  the  Victonr,  or  the  Warrior. 

So  essential  is  the  element  of  irony 
to  typical  characters,  that  its  presence 
or  absence  affords  a  ready  criterion 
for  discriminating  those  literary  crea- 
tions which  are  types  from  those 
which  are  not  Thus  Romeo,  who 
afibrds  the  most  beautiful  and  appro- 
priate idealisation  of  the  passionate 
K>ver,  remains  in  tke  aomain  of 
Cytherea,  and  is  no  type  of  his  age, 
beoMue  there  is  no  irony  in  him. 
IKHioHy  taken  up  with  his  own  senti- 
ments, h0  ne^ecta  the  problem  of  all 


lives  and  all  affes— which  is  not  love, 
but  evil — so  that,  however  great  his 
merits  as  a  secondary  character  may 
be,  he  has  no  title  to  be  considered  as 
a  general  tvpe. 

Irony,  then,  constitutes  the  abso- 
lute chai-acter  of  literary  types.  Their 
relative  or  historical  character  will  be 
identical  with  the  historical  character 
of  their  age,  which  they  faithfully 
reflect,  as  the  sea  rolls  eray  waves 
under  lowering  clouds,andDlue  waters 
under  a  cloudless  sky.  It  is  this 
faithful  reflection  of  their  age  which 
gives  them  a  historical  vaJue  far 
above  that  of  anjr  chronicle,  however 
minute  and  detailed  it  may  be.  For 
the  latter  gives  us  only  the  skeleton 
of  history,  while  they  show  us  the 
muse  in  all  her  beauty  of  freshness 
and  colour. 

In  order  to  apprehend  more  fully 
the  nature  of  literary  types,  it  will 
be  useful  to  glance  at  those  which 
were  produced  in  Europe,  from  the 
revival  of  letters  to  the  eighteenth 
century.     These  types  am^y  illus- 
trate the   unity  and    solidarity  of 
Europe    as  a  form  of  civilization. 
They   show   us  some   elements   of 
civilization  developed  in  one  country, 
and  other  elements  in  another,  and 
afterwards  assimilated,  drawn  forth 
into  the  common  stream.    Thus,  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  France  first 
felt  the  reviving  influence  of  Italy, 
and  transmitted  it  to  England.    It 
is  to  France,  therefore,  as  having  first 
experienced  the  impulse  of  the  wave 
of  learning,  that  we  must  turn  to  find 
the  earliest  literary  types  of  modem 
times—indeed  the  only  types  which 
the  sixteenth  century  affords.      In 
England  we  find  no  great  literary 
creations  before  the  begmning  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  when  Shakes- 
peare produced  his  "Macbeth,"  his 
"  Othello,"  and  his  "  Hamlet"  Many 
of    Shakespeare's    characters,   and 
chiefly  the  secondary  ones,  are  cer- 
tainly coloured  by  the  manners  and 
opinions  of  their  time;   but  none 
of  them   concentrates    the   inmost 
thoughts,  the    aspirations  of  their 
age,  in  such  a  degree  as  to  constitute 
a  literary  type  in  the  proper  sense  of 
the   terHL     Thus,  in  an  age  when 
Europe    resounded    with    satirical 
attacks  against    the  corruptions  of 
the    clergy,  Shakespeare    does  not 
afford  the^  slightest  representation  of 
that  spirit     ne  poet's  goutiness 
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and  his  reverence  for  religion,  may 
partly  account  for  this  foruearance  ; 
out  it  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  fact, 
that  Shakespeare  being  the  poet  of 
the  world,  undertook  to  paint  univer- 
sal human  nature  rather  than  the 
manner  of  thinking  and  feeling  pecu- 
liar to  a  single  age.  From  his  very 
elevation  it  follows  that  we  cannot 
look  in  his  dramas  for  any  literarv 
type  of  the  sixteenth  or  seventeenth 
centuries.  As  for  the  dramatists  that 
preceded  him,  they  present  us  only 
with  secondary  characters,  powerfully 
drawn  indeed,  but  far  too  limited 
and  microscopic  to  be  considered  as 
representative  of  their  time.  They 
fall  below  the  mark ;  Shakespeare 
soars  above  it. 

Turning  to  France,  we  find  that 
Rabelais  gives  us  the  literary  type  of 
the  age.  In  his  "  Gargantua,'^  the  ec- 
centnc  author,  whose  eye  was  not  less 
philosophical  than  humorous,  has 
embodied  all  the  aspects  and  tenden- 
cies of  his  time.  Europe  was  then 
like  a  huge  serpent  in  the  throes  of 
skin  mutation.  The  spirit  of  inquiry 
had  arisen  ;  it  had  been,  in  the  same 
age,  represented  in  Italy,  England, 
and  Germany,  by  Folengo,  Skelton, 
and  Luther,  who,  together  with  Ra- 
belais, are  the  heralds  of  the  great 
modem  reaction  against  the  middle 
a^es  ;  who  sound  tne  alarm,  and  call 
upon  the  nations  to  begin  the  onward 
march.  Bacon  had  not  yet  arisen  to 
formulate  these  aspirations  after 
progress  into  a  philosophical  system  ; 
Shakespeare  had  not  aa  yet  begun, 
like  a  morning  bird,  to  pour  forth 
that  song  which  may  be  considered 
as  the  epic  of  the  newlv-dawning 
world.  All  aa  yet  was  confusion  ;  afl 
the  elements  ojf  civilization  were  con- 
flicting in  chaos.  Mankind  appeared 
to  be  as  intoxicated  with  knowledge 
as  men  who  have  been  unused  to 
wine,  and  whom  the  first  draughts 
inebriate.  The  study  of  the  ancients 
begot  a  fanatical  imitation,  frenzied 
attempts  to  transfuse  the  classic  lan- 
guages into  the  modem  idioms ;  irony, 
innocent  of  all  modern  notions  of 
restraint,  broke  out  into  universal 
guffaws  of  derision.  Reckless  of  the 
terrors  under  which  emperors  had 
bowed  their  heads  down  to  the  dust, 
Luther  hurled  insults  and  anathemas 
on  the  Pope,  Skelton  made  Wolsey 
tremble,  F'olengo  had  sung  the 
kitchen-worship  into  which  the  re- 


lijnon  of  religious  orders  had  degene- 
rated ;  the  tocsin  of  examination 
resounded  throughout  the  civilized 
world. 

These  characteristics  of  the  age  are 
expressed  in  its  literary  type,  which 
symbolizes  a  burning  thirst  for  know- 
ledge. Oargantua  has  been  gifted  by 
nature  with  a  stature  unusual  among 
the  sons  of  men.  The  consequence 
is  a  Brobdignagian  appetite.  Dire  is 
the  havoc  wrought  among  geese, 
capons,  et  hoc  genus  orrnie^  in  order 
that  Gargantua's  stomach  may  be 
well  lined  His  insatiable  maw  en- 
gulphs  huge  piles  of  food ;  the  long 
catalogue  of  (ushes  is  the  epos  of  the 
culinary  art    But  these   voracious 

{)ropensities  are  to  Gargantua  the 
egitimate  impulses  of  nature.  His 
mmd  is  as  insatiable  as  his  body.  He 
devours  as  many  books  as  loaves  ;  he 
suffers  himself  to  be  crammed  with 
all  the  learning  of  his  times ;  and 
such  success  crowns  his  studies,  that 
he  becomes  as  ignorantly  learned  as 
any  scholar  in  the  Sorbonne.  The 
history  of  his  youth  contains  the  first 
inquiries  respecting  the  art  of  educa- 
tion, and  gives  many  sagacious  hints 
which  are  far  in  advance  of  the  age, 
and  were  afterwards  developed  by 
Voltaire  and  Rousseau.  In  short, 
the  character  of  Gargantua  is  like 
that  of  the  sixteenth  century,  inquir- 
ing, hungry  and  thirsty  after  know- 
ledge, and  addicted  to  assailing  with 
relentless  irony  the  representatives 
of  the  past. 

If  we  now  glance  at  the  sixteenth 
century  in  England,  we  shall  find  it 
brightened  by  the  dawning  light  of 
inquiry.  At  first  all  is  confusion  and 
disorder;  England  is  convulsed  by 
the  throes  of  the  Reformation ;  Skel- 
ton hurls  invective  against  the  clergy ; 
the  Church  of  Rome  is  overthrown 
in  the  strangest  possible  manner.  But 
towards  the  end  of  the  centuiy  the 
chaos  begins  to  subside  ;  a  philoso- 
phical system,  and  a  series  of  poems, 
which  may  be  said  to  form  the  epic  of 
modern  civilization,  are  about  to 
spring  from  the  opinions  and  tenden- 
cies of  the  age.  Bacon  has  been 
spending  thirty  years  in  meditating 
his  "Novum  Organum,"  and  pub- 
lishes his  "  Essays^*  in  1697.  Shake- 
speare is  about  to  erect  a  landmark 
between  two  worlds,  revealing  them 
each  to  the  other ;  with  the  best  cha- 
racteristics of  the  middle  ages— faith. 
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layiJty,  reverence — he  combines  the 
tendencies  of  the  new  era — knowledge 
of  the  world,  irony,  spirit  of  analysis. 
Bat  in  no  single  type  has  the  immor- 
tal poet  embodied  these  aspirations. 
His  imagination  was  too  boundless 
to  concentrate  an  age  into  a  single 
character.  Like  the  sun,  which  shines 
both  on  the  just  and  unjust,  Shake- 
speare has  impartially  brightened, 
with  the  rays  of  his  genius,  all  the 
modes  of  human  nature,  leaving  to 
inferior  men  the  care  of  portraying  a 
particular  age. 

In  Spain  Cervantes  illustrates  the 
progress  of  the  modem  spirit.     His 

Don  Quixote**  may  be  considered  as 
the  type  of  the  first  part  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  The  meaning  of  that 
immortal  creation  has  been  discussed 
with  much  variety  of  opinion  ;  some 
accounting  "Don  Quixote"  to  bo  a 
lament  over  expiring  knighthood ; 
others,  an  allegorical  representation 
of  the  soul  dragging  after  it  a  gross, 
a  sensual  squire — the  body.  Whether 
such  meanings  were  consciously  ex- 
pr^eed  by  Cervantes  is  doubtful ; 
though,  without  over-refining,  they 
may  be  considered  as  being  included 
in  his  work  through  the  intuitional 
I>owcr  of  genius.  But  even  if  they 
arc  accepted,  they  are  secondary  to 
the  meaning  which  Cervantes  had  in 
view^  wliich  was,  to  satirize  the 
mania  for  romances  of  chivalry. 
These  tales  were  deluging  Europe,  to 
the  extinction  of  all  good  taste.  Pas- 
torals were  poured  forth  cul  nauseam; 
Cervantes  himself  had  in  that  respect 
sacrificed  to  the  taste  of  the  times. 
What  he  ridicules  in  "  Don  Quixote" 
is  corrupt  taste ;  not  the  age  of  chi- 
valry, but  the  spurious  imitation  of 
that  age  ;  the  mock  enthusiasm  that 
merely  read  of  heroic  deeds  without 
performing  any :  the  affectation  and 
cant  which  must  have  been  odious  to  a 
man  like  Cervantes.  He  showed  that, 
when  read  with  a  paltry,  canting 
enthusiasm,  chivalric  romances  were 
useless  and  deteriorating  j  that  if 
they  happened  to  be  taken  m  earnest 
and  put  into  action  by  a  virtuous 
enthusiast,  the  result  would  be 
Don  Quixote's  monomania ;  and 
the  latter  supposition  being  more 
obnoxious  to  ridicule,  he  developed  it 
with  inimitable  humour,  thus  by  im- 
plication urging  his  contemporaries 
to  discard  vain  reveries  about  the 
I»aat,  and  set  their  hearts  on  things 


fitting  to  a  progressive  age.  This  was, 
doubtless,  the  primary  aim  of  Cer- 
vantes. But,  under  the  hands  of 
genius,  the  cultivated  soil  brings  forth 
more  than  one  kind  of  fruit.  Other 
teachings  than  the  primary  one  may 
be  culled  from  "Don  Quixote,"  wlie- 
ther  their  author  was,  or  was  not, 
conscious  of  their  existence  in  his 
work.  Don  Quixote,  besides  being 
a  protest  against  a  literary  evil,  was 
made  a  type  of  his  age. 

He  is  depicted  as  impulsive,  but 
withal  clear-headed  on  all  points  but 
that  of  his  monomania.  His  aims  are 
noble ;  and  the  fatal  error  which 
blights  all  his  devotion  has  not  made 
him  utterly  ridiculous.  His  enthu- 
siasm, at  worst  harmless  to  all  but 
himself,  is  one  which  appeals  to  our 
sympathy.  His  devotion  to  the 
past  well  portrays  the  Spain  of  that 
age.  Like  Don  Quixote,  she  had 
wedded  her  affections  to  the  past ; 
like  him,  she  beheld  society  under  the 
aspect  which  it  represented  in  an  age 
gone  by,  and  her  wish  was  to  make 
modern  things  conform  with  the  things 
of  yore.  Spain  was  as  a  Quixote 
among  nations.  Closing  her  eyes  to 
the  present,  she  clung  to  the  super- 
stition and  punctiliousness  of  old, 
thus  marring  her  interests  and  draw- 
ing down  upon  herself  the  derision  of 
the  world. 

If  "Don  Quixote"  be  attentively 
read  it  will  be  seen  that  Cervantes,  far 
from  crushing  his  hero  under  ridicule, 
treats  hira  lovingly,  and  endows  him 
with  many  noble  qualities.  The  irony 
of  Cervantes  was  not  contemptuous  ; 
it  was  a  tender  emotion,  neither  a 
titter  nor  a  laugh,  but  a  gentle,  re- 

S roving  smile.  If  the  Knight  ot  La 
lancha  was  outrageously  l^hind  the 
age,  he  was  not  on  that  account  to  be 
mercilessly  derided.  Others  could  be 
equally  absurd  without  being  equally 
disinterested.  Was  not  Saucho  in 
his  own  way  as  extravagant  as 
Quixote  1  It  was  Sancho  who  was 
to  bear  the  brunt  of  Cervantes'  satire. 
The  fat  squire  represents  modem 
positivism.  When  reading  the  nar- 
rative in  which  he  is  connected  with 
Quixote,  we  see  that  we  are  standing 
on  the  limit  of  two  worlds,  without 
having  as  yet  decided  for  either.  It 
is  this  double  portraiture  of  the  past 
and  the  future  that  makes  "Don 
Quij^te"  the  representative  work  of 
Europe  for  the  seventeenth  century jJ^ 
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for,  in  the  beginning  of  that  age.  the 
world,  agitated  as  it  nad  been,  had  not 
as  yet  pronounced  for  any  decisive 
course.  The  elements  of  a  new  state 
of  things  were  formed,  but  had  not 
eohered  into  a  definite  mass.  In 
England,  France,  and  Spain,  the  age 
of  chivalry  was  gone  for  ever  ;  irony 
was  doing  its  work  of  destruction,  but 
the  new  age  of  scepticism  and  in- 
dustrial development  had  not  yet 
dawned.  Don  Quixote  was  voted 
absurd,  but  Sancho  had  not  yet  been 
made  king. 

Cervantes  dimly  perceived  rising 
San^hoism,  and  the  ridicule  with 
which  he  assailed  it  is  softened  by  no 
tender  touches.  Had  he  foreseen  the 
develoi>ment  which  it  was  destined 
to  attain,  he  would  probably  have 
heaped  his  most  witheiing  sarcasm 
upon  it.  As  it  is,  however,  his  work 
is  an  admirable  type  of  the  state  of 
Europe  during  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. Irony  is  the  chief  characteristic 
of  such  transition  i)eriods,  the  most 
obvious  work  of  which  is  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  past  While  this  is  being 
effected,  the  elements  that  shall  form 
the  fiiture  are  stealthily  at  work,  like 
mineral  masses  slowly  crystallizing 
in  the  depth  of  the  earth,  while  the 
upper  strata  are  crumbling  away 
under  the  influence  of  winds  and  rain. 

Since  the  first  Revolution,  which 
had  secured  civil  freedom,  uid  pre- 
pared the  way  for  freedom  of  thought, 
there  had  been  more  elements  of 
progress  in  England  than  in  any  other 
European  nation.  These  elements 
were  now  consolidated  by  the  second 
fall  of  the  Stuarts.  On  the  other 
hand,  France,  who  had  been  for  so 
many  years  in  the  ascendant,  was 
now  exhausted  by  wars  and  mis- 

Sovemroent  While  the  English  were 
eposing  James,  because  he  had 
attacked  the  liberties  of  the  nation, 
the  subjects  of  the  grand  monarch 
were  eating  grass.  Henceforth  the 
office  of  fanning  the  flame  of  civiliz- 
ation has  belonffed  to  England. 
But,  as  great  reforms  cannot  be 
consunmiated  in  a  day,  it  was  to  be 
expected  that  the  eighteenth  century 
in  England  should  be  a  period  of 
struggles,  as  weU  as  of  progress.  The 
tree  of  freedom  was  planted  in  our 
midst ;  but  it  was  delicate  and  liable 
to  be  blighted;  it  was  necessary  to 
dig  around  it  and  dung  it  The 
eighteenth  century  is  a  time  of  tran- 


sition, of  conflict  between  varioas 
elements — between  order  and  dis- 
order, progress  and  conservatLBm^ 
morality  and  immorality.  The  general 
law  of  human  aflairs  being  progress, 
the  issue  of  the  conflict  was  not  doubt- 
ful ;  but  the  struggle  was  to  be  pro- 
tracted during  a  whole  century. 
Cabals,  intrigues,  and  party  struggles, 
made  tip  a  clamorous  chaos.  Poli- 
tical honesty  had  been  destroyed  by 
political  vicissitudes — the  Church  con- 
tained many  "time-serving  priests 
all  over  the  nation  ;"  religion  had  not 
yet  recovered  from  the  attacks  made 
upon  it  But  what  great  principle 
stood  above  the  chaos,  regulating  it 
and  working  through  itT  It  was 
the  inheritance  transmitted  by  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries — 
the  spirit  of  inquiry,  which  moved 
thinkers  and  writers  of  all  schools. 
Both  assailants  and  defenders  of 
religion— Shaftesbury,  Toland,Boling- 
broke  on  one  side,  Clarke  and 
Berkeley  on  the  other — have  recourse 
to  a  much  more  extended  and  serried 
array  of  reasonings  than  was  dreamt 
of  in  the  philosophy  of  preceding 
ages.  The  practical  infidelity  which 
followed  the  Revolution  is  drawn  up 
into  an  ethical  system;  and  the 
orthodox  defend  Christianity  with 
still  greater  metaphysical  acumen. 

The  eighteenth  century  being  then 
the  confused,  but  sure  development  of 
the  germs  of  progress,  scattered 
abroad  by  the  revival  of  letters,  it  re- 
mains to  inquire  in  what  way  that  age 
considered  the  perennial  phenomenon 
of  evil  Swift  gives  us  the  answer 
to  that  question.  It  was  reserved  for 
that  great  man,  who  was  the  most 
original  genius  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  to  cast  the  thought  of  the 
age  into  a  literary  type.  Gulliver  is 
the  first  of  the  three  Spectators,  as 
we  may  call  them  ;  offspring  of  the 
two  most  eventful  ages  in  history— 
characters  which  are  made  to  survey 
the  whole  world,  and  to  pronounce, 
whether  by  implication  ot  plain 
verdictj  on  the  great  problems  of 
humamty.  These  creations  stand 
apart  even  among  literary  types— 
they  are  more  universal  in  their  range 
of  vision,  and  no  less  coloured  by  the 
tints  of  that  age  of  which  they 
present  the  most  complete  picture. 
They  are  not  made  tor  the  mere 
amusement  of  a  novel-reader.  They 
are  valuable   histories.     Nor  must 
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this  view  of  them  be  deemed  far- 
fetched. Far  more  extraordinary  is 
the  theory  that  a  man,  the  wisest 
and  greatest  of  his  time,  wonld  take 
np  the  pen  to  write  a  common 
nursery  tale;  and  yet  that  such  a 
tale  should  be  accounted  his  master- 
piece. This  theory  has  actually  been 
mooted  respecting  Kabelais.  If  in  an 
age  when,  for  social  as  well  as  literary 
motiTes,  aUegory  was  universaDy 
adopted  as  the  means  of  instruction 
and  amusement,  Rabelais'  work  is 
to  be  considered  as  a  mere  fairy  tale, 
we  do  not  see  why  no  higher  meaning 
should  be  attached  to  the  "  Pilgrim's 
Progress,"  than  that  which  children 
in  the  nursery  attach  to  it  If,  how- 
ever, we  consider  allegorical ,  works 
in  their  true  light — as  embodying  the 
thought — whether  political,  philo- 
sophical, or  religious — of  the  author, 
we  must  not  refuse  to  accept 
"  Gulliver's  Travels"  as  a  summary  of 
the  thoughts  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  of  tendencies  which  were 
concentrated  in  the  presiding  genius 
of  the  time — ^Jonathan  Swift 

That  great  man  has  been  censured 
for    his    "Gulliver.''     The   starchy 
morals  of  our  age  have  been  scanda- 
lized by  the  Yahoos.    Abuse  has  been 
heaped   upon   Swift  because,  to   a 
superficial  glance,  his  love  of  man- 
kind is  concealed  under  the  garb  of 
misanthropy,  because  his  soul  was 
filled  with  honest  indignation  at  the 
sight  of  evils  prevalent  in  his  time, 
and  because  his  manners  were  eccen- 
tric.   The  public  at  large  resemble 
that  young  curate  who,  being  bullied 
by  Swift,  rose  from  table  and  left 
the  room,  saying  that  no  gentleman 
eould  stand  such  treatment    He  did 
not  know  that  what  he  could  not 
have  borne  from  any  other  man  was 
but  the  kindly  humour  of  an  eccentric 
man  of  genius.    Swift  was  not  ac- 
tuated by  malignity;   his  seeming 
rudeness   was   merely   intended   to 
bring  out  a  man's  character  at  once ; 
andhe  invariably  gave  his  esteem  to 
those  who  had  penetration  enough  to 
understand  him,  and  bear  his  rough 
humour   with    blandness.     But    of 
course  these  were,  and  still  are,  in 
great  minority. 

Like  a  prophet  of  old,  Swift  raised 
a  fearless,  piercing  voice  of  grief  and 
rebuke,  in  the  midst  of  a  perverse 
generation.  Like  a  prophet  he  has 
Been  stoned.    His  name  has  been 


held  up  to  the  execration  of  man- 
kind by  men  who  judge  of  the 
eighteenth  century  b^  the  standard  of 
the  nineteenth.  It  is  time  that  we 
should  form  a  more  correct  estimate 
of  that  great  man.  The  majority  of 
Englishmen  should  regard  him  as  the 
majority  of  Frenchmen  regard  Vol- 
taire— as  not  only  a  ^reat  wit  but  a 
great  philanthropist.  His  wit,  though 
coarser  than  that  of  Voltaire,  was  as 
fertile ;  his  originality  of  genius  was 
greater  :  his  philanthropy  was  more 
practical,  and  was  longer  exercised  ; 
and  his  name  is  not  associated  with  a 
struggle  against  the  truths  of  Chris- 
tianity. 

Though  an  ori^al  creation,  Gul- 
liver must,  as  a  hteranr  type,  reflect 
the  mode  of  thought  of  his  age.    No 
wonder,  then,  that  he  babbled  of 
Yahoos.  Everyone  will  agree  that  the 
eighteenth  century  was  a  bad  age — a 
period  of  moral  decadence— during 
which,   while   the    great    destinies 
of  the   nation   were   being  slowly 
shaped  beneath  the  surface,  the  sur- 
face was  froth   and   scum.     Coral 
islands,  before  they  are  inhabitable, 
are   nothing   but   dangerous    reefs. 
The  eighteenth  century,  while  con- 
taining great  germs  of  good,  was  in 
itself  a  necessary  evil.    Society  had 
not  yet  recovered  from  the  pernicious 
effects  of  the  Restoration.    The  age 
in  which  Wycherley  and  Congreve 
had  pleased,  had  left  deep  traces  into 
the  heart  of  England.    The  nation 
had  fallen  from  her  first  works  ;  fri- 
volity,   voluptuousness,    selfishness, 
were  at  a  premium.    Addison  com- 
plains that  there  are  many  passages 
m  the  writings  of  Shakspeare  which, 
being  tinctured  with  a  religious  spirit, 
would  not  be  tolerated  by  a  modern 
audience :  he  is  grieved  at  the  thought 
that  England  should  distingush  her- 
self among  nations  by  infidelity.  Nor 
had  this  infidelity  anything  in  com- 
mon with  the  learned  and  critical 
scepticism  of  our  age.     It  was  flip- 
pant and  superficial    "  One  gets  by 
neart  a  catalogue  of  title-pages  and 
editions,  and  immediately,  to  oecome 
conspicuous,  declares  that  he  is  an 
unbeliever ;    another  knows  how  to 
write    a   receipt,    or     cut     up     a 
dog,  and  forthwith  argues   against 
the  immortality  of  the  soul.    I  have 
known    many  a  little   wit,  in   the 
ostentation  of  his   parts,  rally  the 
truth  of  the  Scripture,  who  was  noti 
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able  to  read  a  chapter  in  it "  (  Toiler , 
No.  3).  After  the  peace  with  France 
there  was  an  importation  of  French 
fashions  and  frivolity :  but  at  the 
same  time  French  rennement  was 
left  behind.  Under  the  two  influ- 
ences of  levitv  and  coarseness  the 
natioQ  had  fallen  into  a  slough,  ex- 
trication from  which  could  not  but 
be  gradual  and  difficult.  That  con- 
summation had  not  yet  taken  place, 
although  Addison  had  given  the  first 
signal  of  reaction,  by  showing  that 
wit,  humour,  and  knowledge  of  the 
world,  could  be  united  with  a  penial, 
refined,  and  reverent  spirit  But  as 
yet  Addison  stood  isolated  in  a  per- 
verse and  adulterous  generation. 

This  stagnation  could  not  last  To 
Swift  wajs  committed  the  charge  of 
cleansing  that  Augean  stable,  the 
eighteenth  century  j  but  he  could 
not  do  so  without  stirring  up  a  rank, 
putrescent  mass  of  corruption ;  nor 
could  it  be  expected  that  he  could 
keep  his  hands  quite  spotless  in  such 
offensive  work.  If  Gulliver  is  some- 
times coarse,  it  is  because  his  age  was 
so,  and  he  had  to  speak  the  language 
of  his  contemporaries  if  he  would 
reprove  them.  He  lighted  his  alarm- 
fire  with  the  fuel  of  tne  time. 

Swift  was  not  a  solitary  misan- 
thrope who  delighted  from  his  study 
to  mil  at  human  kind.  His  genius 
was  eminently  practical.  He  threw 
himself  into  tne  strife  of  parties  with 
all  the  ardour  of  a  man  of  the  world. 
He  was  continually  fighting  with  his 

Powerful  pen  in  the  cause  of  Ireland, 
'he  Drapier's  Letters,  the  most  im- 
portant of  these  poetical  writings, 
show  to  what  extent  he  devoted  his 
energies  to  the  public  welfare.  The 
popularity  he  thus  gained  was  im- 
mense, and,  with  all  his  cynicism, 
he  was  not  so  indifferent  to  it  as  he 
himself  believed.  There  was  no  man 
of  letters  in  that  age  who  knew  so- 
ciety so  well — none  more  fitted  to 
take  a  survey  of  it  and  paint  its 
image  in  imperishable  colours.  It 
was  his  very  range  and  piercingness 
of  glance  that  made  him  so  intole- 
rant of  vice ;  when  red-hot  iron  comes 
in  contact  with  cpld  water,  the  latter 
is  di&solved,  with  much  noise  and 
hissing,  into  steam  ;  and  such  was 
the  effect  produced  by  the  contact 
of  Swift's  ardent  soul  with  cant  and 
corruption.  His  sensitiveness  was  so 
great  that  his  mind  writhed  under 


the  perception  of  evil;  and  these 
writhings  at  last  endc^l  in  entire, 
permanent  distortion.  If  poetry  be 
considered,  not  as  an  accumulation 
of  images  and  common  places  about 
love  and  purling  streams,  but  as  the 
production,  even  in  unadorned  style, 
of  a  powerful  character  that  reflects 
the  tints  of  the  time  as  well  as  the 
universal  nature  of  men— then  it 
must  be  conceded  that  Swift  was 
the  greatest  poet  of  that  unpoetical 
age.  Pope  was  an  elegant  versifier 
without  much  fancy.  Addiaon  was 
too  placid  and  busy  about  Httle  things. 
Swift  alone  united  creative  power  with 
great  sensitiveness  ;  and  both  these 
gifts  with  that  universal  genius,  pos- 
sessed by  none  but  himself  in  his 
time,  of  viewing  mankind  as  a  whole, 
and  attempting  a  synthetical  delinea- 
tion instead  of  taking  a  limited  and 
microscopic  sphere  of  observation. 
In  the  observation  and  description 
of  little  things  he  indeed  equalled, 
if  not  excelled,  his  contemporaries  ; 
but  he  did  not  as  they  remain  among 
scribblers,  patches  and  fardingales  ; 
he  rose  above  "  the  town  "  and  cast 
his  eagle  glance  over  the  whole 
world. 

Even  when  most  imaginative,  his 
works  were  eminently  practical. 
They  all  bore  reference  to  some 
principle  he  wished  to  inculcate,  to 
some  rule  of  conduct  which  he 
wished  to  enforce.  In  this  respect 
Swift,  next  to  the  author  of  the 
"True  Bom  Englishman,"  is  the 
most  perfect  literary  representative 
of  the  British  mind.  His  sturdy 
sense  rejected  all  empty  and  frivolous 
theories ;  plain  and  practical  truth 
alone  could  move  his  genius,  stir  it, 
arouse  it  to  powerful  protests  against 
the  hoUowness  of  the  time.  To  him 
the  end  of  all  teaching,  whether  re- 
ligious, literary,  or  philosophical, 
was  fruit  He  sneered  at  Berkeley's 
idealistic  theory  ;  at  the  time-serving 
priests  and  bad  writers  that  were  to 
DC  found  all  over  the  nation. 

It  is  in  vain  to  allege  that  his  mode 
of  viewing  the  world  was  tinged 
with  misanthropy.  The  world,  as  it 
then  was,  could  not  otherwise  be 
viewed  by  an  earnest  man  whose 
feelings  went  beyond  the  cold  sneer 
of  Pope,  or  the  placid  smile  of  Ad- 
dison. Rain  and  wind  are  necessary 
and  giateful  phenomena  of  nature  ; 
but  it  is  only  after  the  thunderstorm 
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that  the  air  is  cleared,  and  all  nature, 
as  it  were,  renovated. 

It  is  in  "  Gulliver's  Travels"  that 
Swift's  genius  flashed  most  brightly, 
illominating  the  eighteenth  centuiy 
horizon  with  a  momentary,  vivid, 
and  penetrating  glare.  The  fancy 
displayed  in  the  '*  Tale  of  a  Tub," 
the  biting  sarcasm  fearlessly  hurled 
at  all  abuses,  are  concentrated  in 
"  Gulliver's  Travels ,-"  and  that  wond- 
rous production  besides  displays  a 
winning  naivete,  an  exquisite  wace 
of  manner,  that  make  it  the  delight 
at  once  of  the  most  unlettered,  and  of 
the  most  critical  readers.  It  is  no 
less  valuable  to  the  historian ;  for 
"GttlHver"  is  the  first  of  modem 
cynical  spectators.  It  is  the  first 
of  that  immortal  series  of  types,  off- 
spring of  the  modem  spirit  of  re- 
morseless examination.  Incarnation 
of  satire,  he  roams  the  world,  as 
restless  as  the  Wandering  Jew  or 
Sinbad  the  Sailor ;  and  though  his 
adventures  yield  to  no  fairy  tale  in 
Inxuriancy  of  the  marvellous,  he  can 
find  in  them  so  man v  points  of  simi- 
larity with  the  real  world,  that  he 
rebukes  its  vices  and  shortcomings 
with  the  most  stinging  satire.  The 
force  of  this  contrast  lends  double 
smarting  to  the  wounds  he  inflicts. 
Voltaire  said  of  Abb6  Gu^n^e,  who 
had  written  an  answer  to  the  patri- 
arch's attacks  on  the  Bible — "This 
fellow  makes  believe  to  kiss  mv 
hand,  but  bites  it  sorely  the  while.'^' 
And  the  same  may  be  said  of  Gul- 
liver's satire.  Never  was  contrast, 
that  most  powerful  element  of  in- 
terest in  fiction,  so  effectually  used. 
It  is  not  that  "Gulliver"  is  an  al- 
legory— ^when  it  was  written,  the  a^e 
of  allecories  was  gone  by.  It  is 
more  than  an  allegory— it  is  a  long 
antithesis,  in  which  most  airy  freaks 
of  fancy  are  continually  being  op- 
posetl  to  the  most  sober  reality,  the 
effect  being  conducive  to  the  infi- 
nite pleasure  and  siurprise  of  the 
reader.  It  is  neither  a  fairy  tale  nor 
a  newspaper  article;  neither  pue- 
rile like  the  one,  nor  simply  practical 
like  the  other.  It  combines  truth 
and  fancy  together,  so  as  to  produce 
a  startling  effect ;  as  the  air  is  com- 
posed of  two  gases,  one  of  which 
alone  would  consume,  while  the  other 
would  extinguish,  all  life  ;  but  their 
harmonious  union  constitutes  a  mix- 
ture fit  to  be  the  breath  of  life. 


To  heighten  the  contrast,  the  cen- 
tral figure  in  all  this  farrago  of  won- 
der, is  the  most  practical,  common- 
place, matter-of-fact  man  alive.  All 
Wapping  knows  him.  Old  sailors  are 
ready  to  testifv  to  his  existence.  He 
reports  what  he  sees  in  the  precise 
and  detailed  manner  of  the  log-book. 
A  sturdy,  energetic  Saxon,  he  is 
among  cynical  spectators  what  Lu- 
ther was  among  Reformers — the  most 
practical,  and  withal  most  moderate. 
He  is  not  only  a  good-natured  youth 
like  Candide ;  nor  an  aspiring  dreamer 
like  Teufelsdrockh ;  but  a  matter-of- 
fact,  plain  Englishman,  who  surveys 
the  strange  thmgs  brought  under  his 
range  with  as  much  coolness  as  any 
human  being  can  display ;  who  be- 
haves with  fortitude  and  boldness  in 
adversity  and  danger ;  who  loves  his 
country  still,  notwithstanding  all  its 
faults  :  and  nas  no  greater  wish  than 
to  get  back  to  it  He  is  emphatically 
the  English  cynical  spectator ;  he 
does  not,  like  Candide,  finally  yield 
to  circumstances,  and  take  up  his 
abode  in  a  foreign  country ;  nor  merge 
into  a  cosmopolitan  dreamer,  like 
Teufelsdrockh  ;  but  he  conquers  all 
obstacles,  and  returns  to  bis  native 
country,  to  end  his  days  among  his 
family,  where  he  displays  no  more 
fancitulness  or  eccentricity  than  docs 
every  bilious  old  Nabob,  and  every 
mahogany-faced  old  sailor,  whoso 
brains  have  broiled  for  twenty  years 
in  a  tropical  sun. 

The  cynicism  of  Gulliver  is  as  pun- 
gent as  his  character  is  matter-of- 
fact.  This  was  what  would  naturally 
be  expected,  and  no  more  than  what 
was  found  to  be  the  case  with  many 
an  old  sailor,  especially  in  those  days. 
A  man,  whose  every  other  word  was 
an  oath,  and  whose  good  nature  was, 
to  a  superficial  glance,  buried  deep 
under  a  thick  incmstation  of  rough- 
ness, would  not  have  spoken,  con- 
cerning evil  in  the  world,  less  openly 
and  cynically  than  Gulliver.  His 
misanthropy  is  the  misanthropy,  if  it 
may  so  be  called,  of  hundreas  of 
soured  old  seamen.  It  does  not,  then, 
outpass  the  bounds  of  reality  ;  and 
Gulliver  must  not  be  brande«l  as  an 
unnatural  monster.  Is  his  cynicism 
misanthropy  in  the  ijroper  sense  of 
the  word  1  The  feeling  of  Timon — 
a  promiscuous,  inveterate  hatred  of 
mankind— is  alone  to  be  properly  de- 
signated as  "  misanthropy."    But,  ii 
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its  common  acceptation,  that  tenn  Ib 
applied  to  a  far  less  virulent  feeline. 
Gulliyer  is  certainly  misanthropicd, 
if  to  be  misanthropical  means  to  be 
sensitive  (we  grant,  morbidly  sensi- 
tive) to  the  evil  existing  in  the  world; 
to  be  unsparing  in  the  denunciation 
of  that  evil ;  to  be  so  taken  up  by 
that  gloomy  contemplation  as  to  lose 
sight  of  the  numerous  acts  of  devo- 
tion, disinterestedness,  and  magnani- 
mity, which,  in  every  ag^,  ennoble 
the  human  race.  A  philanthropist 
who  has  visited  Whitechapel  may 
bewail  its  squalor  and  crime,  may 
utter  a  cry  of  agony  at  the  sight  of 
masses  of  population  little  better  than 
savages,  witnout  being  charged  with 
misanthropy,  because  he  aoes  not 
suflSciently  remember  that  the  divine 
image  is  not  yet  obliterated  in  the 
most  wretched  of  mankind,  that  hope 
is  a  duty  which  is  binding  on  the 
observer. 

But  an  ardent,  imaginative  mind 
may  go  further,  and  generalize  a  one- 
sided view  of  mankind.  "  These  men 
are  bad—  therefore  all  men  are  bad 
and  detestable.**  This  is  a  theory 
that  seldom  or  never  influences  the 
propounder  of  it  in  his  dealings  with 
men — for  wicked  actions  proceed 
from  wicked  hearts,  and  not  from 
hearts  that  hate  evil.  The  wicked- 
ness of  man  remains  for  the  observer 
a  mere  speculation,  a  dogma  which 
his  aggrieved  soul  has  set  up  to  sa- 
tisfy his  repulsion  for  evil ;  but  prac- 
tically he  is  not  the  less  humane,  and 
generally  finds  that  those  who  come 
within  nis  sphere  are,  somehow,  bet- 
ter than  his  theoretical  mankina. 

If  this  is  misanthropy,  Gulliver  is 
certainly  obnoxious  to  be  charged 
with  it ;  nor  does  he  attempt  to  deny 
the  imputation.  Swift  gives  ns  the 
key  to  nis  whole  life  and  writings  in 
these  significant  words—"  I  hate  and 
detest  that  animal  called  man  as  a 
general  species,  though  t  love  indi- 
viduals." 

This  is  the  great  cynic's  utterance 
— open,  straightforward  as  the  man 
himself.  He  is  not  afraid  of  being 
called  a  man  hater.  He  glories  in 
what  he  caUs  his  misanthropy,  and 
intends  to  propagate  it.  He  has 
framed  a  theory,  and  he  thinks  the 
acceptance  of  that  theory  necessary 
to  all  honest  men.  He  hates  the 
species  ;  he  dubs  himself  a  misan- 
thrope.    (Jnfortunately,  the  species  is 


an  abstraction— a  phantom,  like  AI- 
naschar's  despised  lady.  Individuals 
are  the  realities,  and  those  he  loves  ! 
We  knew  it  without  his  telling  us 
so.  Good  cynic !  Well  might  he  say 
his  misanthropy  was  not  quite  of  the 
same  kind  as  Timon's. 

We  think  his  cynicism  and  rough- 
ness are  simply  those  of  Goldsmith's 
"  Man  in  Black."  As  long  as  the  world 
exists  there  will  be  honest  eccentric 
men,  whose  heads  are  sterner  than  their 
hearts,  who  vent  in  a  seeming  indig- 
nation against  men  what  is  indigna- 
tion against  vice  alone ;  whom,  ac- 
cordingly, those  who  are  not  familiar 
with  the  eccentricities  and  inconsis- 
tencies of  human  nature,  mistake  for 
Timons  ;  although  their  satirical  but 
benevolent  nature  has  nothing  in 
common  with  those  men  who,  blinded 
by  the  wrongs  they  have  undergone, 
labour  under  a  moral  hallucination, 
see  nothing  but  evil  in  the  world,  and 
make  individuals  accountable  for  the 
faults  of  the  species.  Timon  does  not 
love  the  species  any  more  than  the 
individual.  There  is  the  greatest 
possible  difference  between  his  wild, 
undiscriminating,  mind-clouding  pas- 
sion, and  the  cool,  observing,  thought- 
ful misanthropy  of  Swift  Let  it  be 
granted  that  he  hates  all  men  ;  he 
lays  down  that  proposition  with  the 
calmness  of  a  mathematician  enun- 
ciating a  theorem  ;  such  is  the  con- 
viction he  has  been  led  to  by  ex- 
perience ;  like  any  other  theory,  it 
may  be  erroneous  ;  but  whether  cor- 
rect or  not,  it  is  the  fruit  of  observa- 
tion and  thought,  not  the  offspring  of 
passion.  The  hypochondriac  who 
affirms  that  he  is  made  of  glass,  and 
liable  at  any  moment  to  fall  to  pieces, 
affirms  nothing  more  improbable, 
more  absurdly  fantastical  than  Ber- 
keley's theory,  that  all  matter—- the 
earth,  the  air,  the  sea,  and  all  things 
contained  therein — are  nothing  but 
unsubstantial  shadows.  Yet  this 
theory  is  deemed  worthy  of  con- 
sideration and  reputation,  simply  be- 
cause it  was  arrived  at  oy  thought, 
and  by  thought  not  diseased  in  itself, 
however  extraordinary  its  fi*uit  might 
be  ;  while  the  hypochondriac's  de- 
lusion being  a  mere  freak  of  fancy, 
excites  in  the  beholder  nothing  more 
than  pitying  derision. 

Swift's  misanthropy  is  an  intellec- 
tual error,  Timon'samoral  aberration ; 
and  the  latter's  disposition  alone  pro- 
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perljr  deserves  the  name  of  miBan- 
thropy.  The  former  error  may  be 
tenned  misanthropical  judgment.  It 
is  based  on  a  narrowness  of  vision,  or 
rather  on  a  certain  concentration  of 
Tiaion,  upon  one  point,  from  which 
some  of  the  greatest  thinkers  have 
not  been  exempt  Descartes  saw 
nothing  but  whirlwinds  in  the  system 
of  the  universe ;  some  great  physi- 
dans  have  seen  all  diseases  in  the 
hquids,  others  in  the  solids,  of  the 
homan  frame.  Gr^t  philosophers 
have  explained  all  physical  pheno- 
mena  by  innate  ideas,  others  by  the 
senses.  Great  divines  have  been 
equally  putial  to  their  own  side, 
equally  averse  to  acknowledging  any 
troth  as  existing  on  the  other  side. 
Narrowness  and  exaggeration  seem, 
in  a  gtesit  measure,  to  be  the  lot  of 
the  human  mind.  Why  should  great 
authors  be .  exempt  from  extreme 
views  ?  Their  pursuits  certainly  pre- 
dispose them  to  wide  aspects  of  humfm 
nature^  but  in  proportion  to  the  energy 
of  then:  thought  and  fancy,  are  they 
hable  to  see  one  point  in  stronger 
colours  than  the  rest.  Even  in  our 
comprehensive  times,  we  are  not  so 
fiee  from  prejudice,  partiality,  obli- 
quity of  vision,  as  to  be  warranted  in 
blaming  or  depreciating  a  great  obser- 
ver because  ne  framed  his  theorv 
of  human  nature  on  the  facts  which 


had  most  immresaed  hia  svBceptible 
mind.  If  it  be  true,  as  Montai^pe 
has  it,  that  human  fancy  can  conceive 
no  stianger  notion  than  has  already 
been  fostered  by  human  speculation ; 
if,  therefore,  as  old  Burton  says,  phi- 
losophers are  mad ;  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  is  in  human  nature  more 
of  the  fool  than  of  the  wise,  and  the 
popular  mind  is  prone  to  entertaining 
vulgar  errors,  why  should  genius, 
which  stands  midway  between  philo- 
sophers and  the  vulgar,  enlightening 
both,  but  drawing  its  materials  from 
both — loftier  than  the  common  mind, 
more  human  and  leas  pedantic  than 
the  philosophical  inind — ^not  meet 
with  that  toleration  for  its  errors 
which  sages  claim,  because  of  too 
much  thought,  and  the  multitude, 
because  of  too  little  thought  1 

To  look  at  the  sun  dims  and  jaun- 
dices the  sight  Swift  contemplated 
evil  with  an  eagle  glance ;  but,  not 
withdrawing  his  eye  in  time,  the 
result  was  that  exaggerated  sensitive- 
ness to  evil  which  the  world  has  been 
pleased  to  construe  into  downright 
malice  and  fiendish  hatred  of  man- 
kind. 

(Concerning  the  manner  in  which 
Gulliver  considers  evil,  we  shall  only 
remark  at  present,  that  he  investi- 
gates social  phenomena  in  the  moral 
point  of  view  rather  than  the  physical 
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THS  FUOHT  TO  TUS  MOT7NT. 

The  influx  of  strangers  to  Madeira 
increases  year  by  year.  Rich  in- 
valids seek  its  salubrious  shores, 
because  "  its  climate  is  the  finest  in 
the  northern  hemisphere ;  exceeding 
that  of  aU  other  climates  in  steadiness 
of  temperature  from  day  to  day ;  not 
being  half  so  variable  as  either  Rome, 
Nice,  or  Pisa,  and  only  about  one-third 
as  variable  as  Naples."  Men  of  science 
pay  it  flying  visits,  in  order  to  test 
the  theories  of  the  astronomers,  ceol- 
ogists,  and  naturalists  who  have 
pre(»ied  them,  and  to  propound  new 
ones.  The  children  of  genius  come, 
tnwting  to  find  it  the  "nursing 
mother  *  of  their  beautiful  imaginings. 
Travellers  come  with — 


" Note-book  crowded  fuU 

Of  aU  its  history  and  romance, 
To  measore  it  with  tape  and  rule ;" 

And  all  come,  filled  with  the  expec- 
tation of  having  heart  and  mind  taken 
possession  of  by  its  singular  and  un- 
paralleled scenery,  which  has  obtained 
lor  it  the  graceful  titles  of  "  Flower 
of  the  Ocean,"  and  "Queen  of  the 
Atlantic.'' 
In  visiting,  however,  the  niunerons 

S laces  of  interest  and  beauty  in 
ladeira,  there  is  no  particular  route 
or  plan  observed,  though  there  are 
times  and  seasons  when  many  of  them 
may  be  seen  to  more  than  ordinary 
advantage.  As  an  instance,  I  may 
mention  Nossa  Senhora  do  Monte, 
commonly  called  the  Mount  church. 
Visit  this  at  any  period  of  the  yea^[^ 
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and  the  magnificence  of  the  view 
which  it  commands  will  repay  even  a 
pedestrian  for  the  toil  of  ascending  to 
it,  leaving  in  his  memory  a  "  posses- 
sion of  beauty  for  ever ,  but  visit  it 
on  any  of  the  days  intervening  be- 
tween the  sixth  and  fifteenth  of 
August,  and  those  scenes  which  poets 
and  painters  in  "  no  idle  dreaming" 
have  delineated,  will  present  not  omy 
splendid  and  luxurious  pictures  set  in 
the  frame  of  "  heaven's  wide  arch," 
but  sparkling  living  illustrations  of 
Madeira  in  its  singular  blending  of 
social  and  religious  life ;  in  its  festive 
gaiety  of  heart  and  costume ;  and  in 
its  wondrous  adaptability  to  pleasure 
and  idleness. 

It  is  the  sixth  of  August.  1864, 
and  the  glorious  sunshine  is  deepen- 
ing the  mellow  tints  of  fields  and 
gardens;  diffusing  a  rich  splendour 
over  the  golden  groves,  warming  into 
a  red  glow  the  brown  and  orange 
dyes  of  the  leafy  woodlands,  flashing 
in  the  noisy  cascades,  and  illuminating 
the  sea  with  bright  shifting  glances ; 
while  on  the  ambient  air  come  thril- 
ling strains  from  winged  warblers, 
"  linking  our  sense  to  music  of  the 
skv,"  and  almost  drowning  in  their 
full  gushings  the  chimes  which  in 
merry  peals  are  prodaiming  from  the 
belfry  of  the  Mount  church,  that  at 
noon  the  next  day  would  commence 
the  celebration  of  the  festival,  annu- 
ally observed  by  the  Madeirans  in 
honour  of  the  "  Lady  of  the  Mount." 

In  a  few  seconds  the  pleasant  peal, 
baffling  the  sweet  notes  of  the  feather- 
ed songsters,  diffused  itself  like  a 
silvery  shower  over  the  green  hills 
with  their  wealth  of  tropical  foliage 
and  perfume;  over  the  white  city 
cmdled  in  such  sylvan  beauty  as 
"detains  the  enamoured  sight;" 
reaching  down  to  the  beach,  and 
away  over  the  blue  waves,  to  where  a 
little  forest  of  picturesque  spars  an- 
nounced the  presence  of  an  unusual 
number  of  foreign  vessels.  Between 
these  and  the  shore  were  lines  of 
gaily  painted  boats,  which  duringthe 
morning  had  come  in  from  the  Des- 
ertas  and  Porto  Santo,  crowded  with 
villao,  or  peasantry,  in  their  brightest 
holiday  attire,  and  each  party  being 
accompanied  by  a  guitarette-player. 

Lon£[  before  the  clamorous  oell  had 
thus  widely  spread  its  message,  there 
were  hundreas  of  the  natives,  chiefly 
villao  and  vendadores,  keenly  listening 


for  the  first  stroke  disturbing  the 
startled  air,  and  which  had  no  sooner 
reached  them,  than  with  ^lad  foot- 
steps keeping  time  to  their  heart's 
music,  they  went  hastening  towards 
the  Mount.  From  the  hamlets  hidden 
in  the  purple  mist  floating  over  the 
central  ridges  of  Pico  Kuivo  and 
Pico  Grande  they  come  in  Indian 
file,  now  between  precipitous  ravines, 
and  now  having  on  one  hand  a  white 
torrent  rushing  between  steep  banks, 
and  on  the  other  a  perpendicular  wall 
of  rock,  from  whose  craggy  summit 
the  beautiful  wild  goat  looks  wistful- 
ly down,  as  if  half  inclined  to  descend 
and  dispute  with  them  the  right  to 
use  a  pathway  hardlv  affording  a 
sufficient  footing  for  himself.  Still 
with  fearless  grace  they  continue  to 
advance,  secure  in  their  supple 
strength  and  their  sure  firm  step, 
each  one  carrying  a  burthen  on  either 
head  or  shoulders,  and  joining  as 
carelessly  in  the  chorus  of  the  airs 
sustained  by  the  guitarette-players, 
as  do  these  groups  following  their  own 
minstrels  over  the  zig  zag  roads  lower 
down,  and  of  whom  they  catch  occa- 
sional glimpses. 

Like  those  whom  we  first  noHced, 
they  too  have  their  faces  towards  the 
Mount,  and  so  also  have  the  multi- 
tude coming  up  from  the  travessas 
and  lanes  of  the  city,  driving  before 
them  strong  oxen  yoked  to  sledges, 
on  which  various  articles  of  household 
furniture  had  been  carefully  piled; 
mules  with  bells  suspended  from 
their  necks,  and  bearing  heavy  sacks 
of  flour  and  vegetables,  and  patient 
donkeys  laden  with  panniers  of  salted 
conger  eel  and  tunny  fish,  the  flesh 
of  goats,  and  loaves  of  brown  bread. 
Heavily,  however,  as  the  animals 
were  burthened,  it  did  not  appear  that 
they  carried  sufficient  to  satisfy  the 
necessities  of  the  motley  crowd,  each 
of  whom  appeared,  gracefully  bal- 
ancing on  his  or  her  head,  some  pic- 
turesque load.  The  men,  except 
those  who  drove  the  oxen,  carried 
baskets  filled  up  with  either  Valencia 
melons,  or  water  melons,  or  huge 
bunches  of  unripe  bananas,  or  quavas 
and  pomegranates,  or  fresh  fish. 
These  latter,  by  the  way,  were  in  such 
astonishing  varieties  as  could  be  met 
with  only  in  Madeira ;  whUe  in  the 
exauisite  shading  of  their  lustrous 
scales  and  fins,  they  were  more  beau- 
tiful than  the 
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'* Rainbow  tinted  shell  which  lies 

MQcs  deep  at  bottom  of  the  sea,  in  all 
Colours  of  skies,  and  flowers,  and  gems, 
and  plumes." 

EodeaTouriug  to  rival  the  men  in 
strength  and  usefulness  were  boys 
canying  round  hampers  of  limes, 
citrons,  green  and  purple  figs,  custard- 
apples,  and  grapes ;  while  the  women 
▼alked  with  ease  and  freedom 
beneath  handsome  wickerwork  bas- 
kets heaped  with  plums,  passion 
fruits,  butter,  eggs,  and  rich  cakes 
made  of  fine  flour^oney,  and  walnuts. 
Bustling  and  hurrying,  laughing 
and  singing,  this  picturesque  con- 
coarse,  increasing  at  each  travessa, 
reached  the  Careiro,  or  Sackville- 
itreet,  of  Funshal ;  passing  the  club- 
hoose.  where  surprised  and  amused 
faces  looked  smilingly  down  on  them ; 
passing  the  college,  where  no  one 
seemed  to.  take  any  notice  of  them ; 
and  passing  the  barracks,  where  idle 
Portugese soldiersloitered to  exchange 
jokes  with  the  handsome  maidens 
and  graceful  matrons.  On  still  over 
the  bridge  which  spans  the  torrent 
of  SantaLuzia,  and  then  by  the  shady 
road  running  along  the  left  bank, 
rising  higher  and  higner  in  picturesque 
cmres  through  groves  and  gardens, 
where  oranges,  pears,  limes,  grapes, 
and  cactus  triangularis,  with  its 
transparent  pulp,  grow  in  paradisial 
luxuriance  and  ^rfection ;  where 
passion-fhiit  and  raspberries  are 
found  garlanding  the  same  cane ;  and 
potatoes  and  pme  apple  ripen  side 
by  side.  Ascending  still,  they  pass 
cottages  where  pumpkins  are  trained 
over  arbours,  and  vines  droop  their 
luxuriant  clusters  round  doors  and 
windows ;  pass  high  walls  enclosing 
the  pleasure  grounds  of  English  wine 
merchants ;  pass  com  fields  fenced 
with  trellisea  vines ;  pass  rich  and 
tastefnlly  planted  slopes  where  the 
feathery  banana  and  brilliant  coral 
tree  are  grouped  with  gigantic 
fuscias  and  graceful  acacias;  where 
noble  plane  trees  stretch  their  green 
arms  over  pleasant  rustic  seats; 
and  willows  dip  their  branches  into 
flashing  currente,  and  see  their  in- 
verted shadows  trembling  in  the 
liquid  mirror.  On  and  up  a  little 
further  went  the  brightly-dressed 
merry  company,  reaching  at  last  the 
wide-spread  erove  of  chesnut  trees 
clothing  the  hBl  on  which  the  "Mount 
church^  stands,  and  then  mingling 


g.iily  and  rolickingly  With  the  crowds 
who  had  arrivetl  before  them,  and 
who  were  busy  erecting  canvas  tents^ 
and  booths  of  green  boughs,  and 
spreading  fruits  and  meats,  and 
wines,  and  pyramids  of  flowers,  on 
tables  constructed  of  doors  laid  on 
tressels ;  besides  otherwise  preparing 
for  the  refreshment  and  comiort  of 
those  who  were  expected  to  visit  the 
Mount  next  day,  and  during  the 
eidbit  days  of  the  feast 

The  example  of  diligence  and  acti- 
vity set  by  those  who  fid  first  arrived 
was  eagerly  foUowed  by  those  who 
had  come  up  from  the  city,  and  lonff 
before  the  solenm  glory  of  sunset  haa 
tinted  "the  skies  with  a  thousand 
hues  unknown  to  the  daylight,"  the 
noise  of  business  and  bustle  had 
given  place  to  the  dreamy  sounds  of 
guitarettes,  the  deep  chorus  of  men's 
voices,  the  joyous  strains  of  violins, 
the  beat  of  feet  on  the  fragrant 
sward  and  on  the  paved  roads,  as 
the  assembled  hundreds  closed  the 
day's  labours  and  toil  in  "wildly 
roficking" 

"  TiU  in  verriest 

Madness  of  mirth,  as  they  dance, 
They  retreat  and  advance, 
Trying  whose  laogh  shall  be  loudest 
and  merriest.** 


THE  wuenfku 

The  morning  succeeding  the  "  Day 
of  the  Flight"  (^  the  6th  of  Au^t 
is  termed  by  the  Madeirans)  had  just 
opened  with  a  radiant  eye  on  the 
broad  world's  silence  and  repose. 
The  church  of  the  "Ladjr  of  the 
Mount"  was  still  lying  half  m  shadow 
of  the  verdant  curtain  of  chesnut  trees 
and  vinhaticos  clothing  the  hill  above 
and  below  it,  and  the  summits  of  the 
mountain  rising  behind  to  a  height 
of  4,000  feet  (6,000  from  the  level  of 
the  sea)  were  yet  enfolded  in  soft 
purple  glories ;  while  over  its 
shadowy  sides  crept  the  lance-like 
golden  rays,  looking  down  into  deep 
ravines,  where  dew-ut  leaves  breathed 
fragrant  welcome^  stealing  to  the 
shingly  beds  of  winter  torrents,  and 
converting  little  summer  streamlets 
into  crystal  threads ;  shooting  wide 
over  forests|^  grove&  and  gardens, 
over  the  white  church  and  the  green 
mount  circled  by  the  tents  and  booths 
of  the  multitude,  still  held  in  the 
spell  of  refreshing  sleep  \  over  the 
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city  lying  calmly  in  alternate  li^ht 
and  shadow ;  and  over  the  sea  which 
waa  all  aglow,  and  trembling  with 
delight.  Such  was  the  jubilant  face 
which,  like  a  thankful  child,  the 
island  of  Madeira  turned  up  to  the 
serene  splendour  of  the  vault  bend- 
ing over  it,  when  the  bells  suddenly 
rang  out  a  joyous  summons  to  the 
sleepers  to  awake  and  come  fort^h. 
The  GB^  was  quickly  responded  to, 
and  men  and  women  in  brieht  festive 
array  soon  appeared,  completing  the 
arrangements  and  adornments  of  the 
canvas  tents,  and  of  the  "  barracas," 
as  the  booths  of  woven  branches  are 
called  by  the  people  of  the  island. 

The  beauty  of  the  interior  of  these 
leafy  tents  is  indescribable,  and  the 
reader  must  therefore  trust  to  his 
own  imagination  for  a  picture  of  one 
of  them,  formed  of  interlaced  branches 
of  palm,  orange,  lime,  banana,  vine, 
peach,  and  almond  trees,  the  ripe 
fruit  drooping  inside,  while  the  sun- 
light without,  struggling  to  peep  in, 
edges  every  leaf  with  gold. 

Amongst  the  natives,  there  is  a 
tradition  about  these  barracas,  that 
the  people  were  taught  to  erect 
them  by  Mari6,  the  wife  of  Alvar 
the  governor,  in  order  that  the  He- 
brews might  not  attract  observation 
when  holding  the  "Feast  of  Taber- 
nacles" during  the  week  in  October, 
in  which  the  Madeirans  celebrate  the 
vendemmia  or  vintage  feast  Be  this 
as  it  may,  the  appearance  of  a  bar- 
raca  both  within  and  without,  with 
only  two  exceptions,  is  Jewish.  In 
its  form  it  exactly  resembles  the 
booth  which  the  Israelites  were  com- 
manded to  make  and  dwell  in  during 
the  eight  days  of  the  "  Feast  of  Taber- 
nacles." It  is  similar  also  in  the 
character  of  its  simple  furniture,  the 
mattress  serving  as  a  bed  by  night 
and  a  seat  by  day  ;  the  few  vessels  of 
metal  and  earthen\vare ;  the  bottles 
made  of  the  skins  of  goats  to  hold  the 
wine ;  the  pitchers  of  classical  shape, 
in  which  the  women  draw  water  from 
the  spring ;  and  the  little  lamp  of 
oriental  form  which  is  kept  burning 
day  and  night  Thus  far,  the  resem- 
blance is  perfect ;  then  come  the  ex- 
ceptions. For  the  small  image 
dressed  in  blue  and  silver,  before 
which  the  perfumed  oil  feeds  a  weak 
flame,  there  is  no  similitude  in  the 
tabernacle  of  the  Hebrew ;  nor  are 
the  sounds  at  the  door,  where  thirsty 


customers  buy  or  barter  fruit  and 
wines,  like  the  sweet  voices  of  praise 
and  thanksgiving  ascending  from  the 
tent  doors  of  the  Israelites,  and  seem- 
ing to  join  "  earth  with  heaven,  and 
heaven  with  earth." 

While  some,  as  we  have  already 
said,  are  putting  the  last  finishing 
touches  to  the  tents,  there  are  others 
spreading  tables  under  the  shade  of 
chesnut  trees,  and  heaping  them  witk 
piles  of  alligator  pears,  near  which 
they  place  small  saucers  containing  a 
mixture  of  pepper  and  salt— the 
proper  seasomng  for  this  fruit — pyra- 
mids of  peaches,  plums,  and  mangoes ; 
while  from  the  lower  branches  of  the 
trees  they  suspend  dozens  of  round 
flat  cakes,  strung  on  a  flaxen  cord, 
like  beads  on  a  thread  Others,  again, 
preside  over  tables  where  rows  of 
little  mugs,  containing  delicious 
Madeira-grown  coffee,  are  flanked  by 
huge  platters  of  bread,  interspersed 
with  Quaint-looking  jars  of  quince 
marmalade  and  quava  jelly,  preserves 
for  which  the  island  is  famous. 

Meanwhile,  through  aU  the  bustle 
and  anjusement,  time  was  passing 
noiselessly  by,  and  the  multitude  were 
only  reminded  of  his  mute  march  by 
the  din  and  clamour  sent  floating 
around  on  air-woven  wings  by  the 
united  efforts  of  gunners,  bell-ringers, 
and  trumpeters.  This  continued  from 
seven  o'clock  till  eight,  when  the  rich 
harmonious  music  of  a  Iwnd  succeeded, 
and  immediately  after,  from  the  adro 
in  front  of  the  church,  rockets  and 
other  fire-works  were  let  off",  looking 
dim  and  feeble  in  the  golden  glow  of 
nature's  day-spring,  to  announce  to 
those  far  off  and  out  at  sea,  what  the 
noise  of  instruments  had  proclaimed 
to  these  near  at  hand — ^the  beginning 
of  the  Festado  Monte. 

The  church  of  Nossa  Senhora  do 
Monte  is  a  conspicuous  object  at  a 
distance  of  many  miles  from  Madeira, 
owing  both  taits  great  elevation,  and 
to  the  strong  contrast  between  its 
white  walls  and  the  dark  back  ground 
already  described.  It  is  a  large  con- 
vent-like building,  with  square  win- 
dows, and  towers  bordered  with 
black.  Near  it  is  the  residence  of 
the  priests,  and  the  house  occupied 
by  the  altereiro  or  verger,  and  the 
"  Pilgrim's  Home,"  in  which  strangers 
may  lodge  during  the  festival  In 
front  of  the  church  is  a  large  square 
surrounded  by  a  low  wall  and  stone 
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seats :  this  is  called  the  adro,  and  is 
at  all  seasona^as  veil  aa  during  festaa, 
the  faTourite  lounge  of  the  Madeirans. 
Looking  OTer  ws  wall,  you  see  a 
handsome  teiraee,  which  is  reached 
by  a  flight  of  basaltic  steps,  and 
below  it  the  mount  beautifully 
plimted.  During  the  days  of  the 
iestiyalt  the  roads  running  round  and 
through  this  are  thronged  with  gaily- 
dressed  people,  eating  and  drinking. 
baying  and  selling,  sin^g  and 
dancing;  while  minstrels — including 
the  performers  on  guitars,  guitarettes^ 
and  Tiolins— venders  of  toys  and  curi- 
osities, children  and  beggars,  mingle 
with  every  group,  and  add  to  the 
mctureeque  effect  of  the  gipsy  scene. 
Kor  is  the  vast  and  motley  assemblage 
composed  of  nativ;^  only.  Foreign 
sailoiB,  who  have  come  up  from  the 
vessels  anchored  in  the  roads,  are 
there  in  considerable  numbers,  look- 
ing confused  by  the  strange  sights 
aim  sounds  around  them,  and  be- 
wildered bv  the  dazzling  appearance 
of  the  maidens  in  their  firight  dresses 
of  striped  cotton  or  marrapiya,  their 
tightly-fitting  scarlet  bodices  closed 
in  front  with  thickly  set  rows  of  gold 
buttons ;  their  rich,  dark  hair  par- 
tially concealed  hy  either  scarlet  or 
blue  silk  half  handkerchiefs,  called 
lengos,  or  perhaps  by  little  squares  of 
snowy  white  clear  muslin,  exquisitely 
embroidered ;  while  their  ears,  necks, 
and  finders  gleam  with  ornaments  of 
pure  g(3d,  t^ugh  in  general  of  coarse 
workmanship.  Foreign  gentlemen 
are  there  too — Irish.  English,  and 
Scotch— some  of  wnom  gather  in 
front  of  rudely  constructed  stalls,  and 
make  purchases  of  beautiful  little 
baskets  made  &om  the  heath  plant, 
whidi  here  grows  to  the  height  or 
thirty  feet ;  or  chairs  made  from  the 
same ;  or  perhaps  cigar-cases,  or 
paper-cutter&  or  work-boxes  of  inlaid 
woods,  on  wnich  the  peasant-manu- 
facturers of  Madeira  so  happily  dis- 
play their  imaginative  skill,  in  the 
variety  df  elaborate  designs  and  em- 
blematic devices  which  they  work 
out  by  the  admixture  of  atoms  of  pine, 
<nrange,  walnut,  til,  box,  cypress^  and 
chesnut  trees;  while  others  of  the 
foreign  parl^  itppear  to  vie  with  the 
impressioname  seamen  in  their  open 
admiraticmof  peasant  girls,  famed  all 
over  the  world  for  grace  of  movement 
and  h^ty  of  form ;  and  if  in  feature 
tiiey  ftU«h(Hrt»  as  a  rule,  of  the  classic 


delicacy  of  outline  or  colouring  which 
one  is  led  to  expect  from  their  sculp- 
tured forms,  they  posseiss  at  least  a 
wealth  of  most  attj^ictive  charms,  in 
the  abundance  of  their  soft,  dark, 
lustrous  tresses,  in  their  pearly 
teeth,  and  in  their  large  dreamy  eyes, 
with  their  quenchless  ligh^  like 
"  diamonds  in  the  dark.^' 

Elbowing  this  crowd  are  manchila 
men,  displaying  their  active  and 
athletic  persons  m  wide,  white,  cotton 
breeches,  yellow  boots  coming  half 
way  up  the  leg,  blue  or  pink  silk 
jackets,  and  straw  hats  with  long 
flaunting  ribbons.  Lightly  and 
gracefully  these  men  b«ir  on  their 
shoulders  pretty  showy-looking  ham- 
mocks, having  silk  curtains  of  various 
colours  looped  with  either  gold  or 
silver  cords.  Within  these  recline 
ladies,  chiefly  the  wives  of  rich  vend- 
adors,  arrayed  in  damasks  and  bro- 
cades, wearing  diamonds  and  ame- 
thysts set  in  the  far-famed  flUaffree 
work  of  Pinto  e  Sousa,  the  fashion- 
able Lisbon  jeweller,  and  having  on 
their  proud  heads  little  French  bon- 
nets, which  serve  at  least  the  purpose 
of  supporting  a  profusion  of  artificial 
flowers. 

As  the  day  advanced  the  crowd  in- 
creased, the  whole  island  giving  up 
its  inhabitants,  old  and  young,  rich 
and  poor,  to  the  eiyoyment  of  the 
festival.  Shortly  after  12  o'clock  the 
hidalgoes  began  to  arrive,  displaying 
to  the  admu-mg  eyes  of  the  multitude 
— from  whom,  except  on  the  occasions 
of  grand  festas,  they  keep  strictly 
aloof—that  luxurious  pomp,  bespeak- 
ing at  once  both  their  affluence  and 
their  pride.  Superbly  dressed,  though 
in  colours  somewhat  too  bright  to  suit 
the  sombre  taste  of  the  people  of 
other  climes,  and  with  "  the  waving 
grace  of  quivering  plumes,"  the  ladies 
ascended  to  the  adro,  escorted  by 
crowds  of  cavaliers,  and  followed  by 
numerous  attendants,  taking  their 
seats  in  the  established  order  of  their 
rank.  Then,  after  a  short  season  of 
rest,  they  entered  the  church,  sweep- 
ing through  its  long  aisle  to  the  altar, 
while  the  wives  of  the  vendadors, 
Mid  others  who  were  already  kneel- 
ing there,  moved  away  with  the  quiet 
of  trained  habit 

Distinctions  both  in  rank  and  creed 
are  nowhere  more  openly  asserted 
than  in  Madeira,  where  tne  aristoc- 
racy guard  t^eir  exduive  privil^^M 
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with  despotic  selfishness,  and  the 
Church  maintains  hers  with  an  en- 
grossing spirit  approaching  to  in- 
tolerance. This  social  and  religious 
tyranny,  however,  is  in  no  way  dis- 
agreeable to  any  class  amongst  the 
natives,  and  strangers  are  hardly  sen- 
si  ble  of  it  in  a  country  where  the 
universal  rule  of  conduct  is  frank 
politeness. 

But  to  return  to  our  subject.  All 
the  riches  and  magnificence  of  the 
church  are  displayed  during  this  fes- 
tival. The  altar  is  laden  with  vases 
of  gold  and  silver,  exquisitely  traced, 
and  filled  either  with  flowers  of  pure 
white,  breathing  softest  perfume,  or 
piled  with  blossoms  of  gorgeous  tints 
and  rich  odours,  while  the  whole 
building  is  profusely  adorned  with 
wreaths,  and  drapery  of  gold  and 
silver  tissue. 

Just  at  noon,  a  priest  gorgeously 
robed  begins  the  "  text,*'  or  twelve 
o'clock  service.  His  cope  is  em- 
broidered with  gold  ;  his  girdle  and 
maniple,  though  thejr  represent  the 
cords  and  bands  with  which  the 
Saviour  was  bound,  glisten  with 
bright  threads ;  his  amice  is  of  soft 
white  satin  ;  his  chasuble  of  rich  silk, 
having  the  purple  cross  on  the  back 
edged  with  treble  rows  of  seed  pearls ; 
his  albe  is  of  the  finest  transparent 
lawn,  and  is  embroidered  with  the 
elaborate  needlework  for  which  the 
women  of  the  island  are  famous. 
While  this  priest  is  engaged  with  the 
noon  service,  two  others,  also  wear- 
ing rich  vestments,  pass  continually 
backwards  and  forwards  from  one 
end  to  the  other  of  the  railings  in 
front  of  the  altar.  One  of  these 
carries  on  his  hands  a  small  figure  or 
image  of  the  Virgin — the  same,  it  is 
said,  which  angels  brought  down 
from  heaven  and  laid  beneath  a  group 
of  chestnut  trees  on  a  bed  of  bella 
donna  lilies,  to  indicate  where  a 
church  should  be  built — arrayed  in 
silver  gauze,  and  having  a  golden 
glory  on  its  head.  With  the  quiet 
grace  which  distinguishes  all  Ma- 
deirans,  he  presents  this  to  the  kiss 
of  each  inaividual  kneeling  before 
the  railings,  and  afterwards  permits 
all  who  desire  it,  to  press  to  its  bright 
vermilion  lips  bouquets  of  flowers,  or 
little  golden  ornaments,  such  as 
hearts  and  crosses— beautiful  and 
simple  tokens  of  human  love,  in- 
tended for  dear  ones  at  home,  whose 


absence  may  have   been  caused  by 
age  or  illness. 

While  he  is  thus  engaged,  the  other 
priest  is  passing  continually  from  one 
end  of  the  cancelli  to  the  other,  with 
his  head  bent  over  the  worshippMersj 
whom  he  reminds  that  the  festival 
is  held,  not  only  in  honour  of  the 
Virgin's  life,  but  in  commemoration 
of  her  resurrection.  As  all  educated 
Madeirans,  however,  are  supposed  to 
be  familiar  with  the  drcumstances  of 
this  event,  the  particulars— just  as 
in  Britain — are  related  only  in  ser- 
mons, when,  for  the  instruction  of  the 
lower  classes,  the  preacher  describes 
how  the  Virgin  lay  stretched  in  death 
in  a  small  house  in  the  heart  of 
Jerusalem,  at  a  time  when  the 
Apostles  were  scattered  abroad 
preaching  the  gospel  to  the  Gentiles  : 
who,  in  a  moment  of  time,  eleven  of 
them,  borne  on  invisible  wings,  came 
flying  into  the  chamber,  from  whence 
a  spirit  had  just  passed  into  the 
golden  doors  of  heaven ;  how  they 
found  the  bed  surrounded  by  angels 
whose  faces  shone  like  silver  fire,  and 
whose  voices  resembled  the  music  of 
a  sweet  full  choir  heard  horn  afar ; 
how  they  remained  altogether  in  that 
room,  which  was  filled  with  heavenly 
fragrance  and  light,  until  the  third 
day,  when  they  carried  forth  the  body, 
from  which  no  trace  of  beauty  was 
passing  away,  and  laid  it  in  a  stone 
sepulchre  in  the  Garden  of  G^th- 
semane ;  how  they  lingered  at  the 
tomb  for  three  more  days,  the  angels 
remaining  to  console  them  till  the 
dawn  of  the  fourth,  when  they 
ascended  beyond  their  reach  of  vision 
on  shining  crystal  steps,  thronged 
with  forms  of  glorious  beauty  ;  how 
on  the  next  day  St  Thomas  arrived 
weary  and  footsore,  and  desired  to 
have  the  sepulchre  opened,  when  lo, 
it  was  found  empty,  and  then  the 
eleven  romembered  that  the  angels 
had  expanded  their  glorious  wings  as 
the^  ascended,  thus  concealiDg  from 
their  uplifted  gaze  some  object  too 
radiant  for  mortal  eye  to  look  upon. 

Such  is  the  tradition  of  the  resur- 
rection of  the  Virgin,  which  the 
priest  reminded  the  Madeiran  congre- 
gation was  commemorated  in  the 
"Festa  do  Monte,"  and  which 
Britons  celebrate  in  the  "Feast  of 
the  Assumption." 

Considering  the  vast  multitude 
assembled  on  the  Mount,  there  were 
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oompsmkively  few  persons  in  the 
church :  only  iust  enough  to  make 
the  tout  eiuemoie  a  rich  picture,  such 
as  Titiaii  or  Guide  woold  ^^uisfer  to 
their  glowing  canvas.  A  crowd 
would  prevent  your  being  able  to 
judge  of  the  fine  proportions  of  the 
lof^  ceatre  aisle,  or  to  see  the 
gorgeous  decorations  of  the  transepts 
or  side  chapels,  one  of  which  is  dedi- 
cated to  St  Jago  Minor,  and  the 
other  to  St  Louren^a  But  there  is 
no  crowd,  and  you  see  one  thin  bright 
stream  of  people  quietly  entering  the 
church,  and  another  leaving  it  Tou 
see  queenly  forms  kneeling  at  the 
altar,  and  you  admire— for  who  can 
help  it  ] — their  soul-lit  eyes,  and  the 
soft  caressing  hand  with  which  they 
touch  the  delicate  little  figure  before 
they  press  their  coral  lips  to  it  with 
a  yearning  tenderness.  You  see 
others  waiting  in  attitudes  of  un- 
studied grace  for  their  turn  to  kneel, 
or  you  watch  them  breaking  up  into 
groups  and  entering  the  chapels, 
whicn,  on  the  present  occasion,  are 
lavishly  adorned  with  silk  and  velvet 
and  gold  and  silver  drapery.  Ana 
you  see  peasant  women,  graceful  as 
the  best  of  them,  kneeling,  or  even 
sitting  on  the  floor,  large  bright 
shawls  hanging  in  folds  around  them  ; 
and  peasant  girls  and  young  vend- 
adors,  sweet  and  fresh  as  primroses 
and  brilliant  as  marigolds,  in  little 
knots  near  the  pillars,  or  opposite 
to  some  of  the  gorgeously  coloured 
juctores  of  saints  and  martyrs.  While 
your  e^res  are  thus  feasted,  your  sense 
of  hearing  is  receiving  dreamy  im- 
Dressions  of  the  mingled  sounds  of 
low  voices  from  the  altar,  and 
whispered  pravers  from  the  women, 
and  echoing  footsteps  in  the  aisles, 
and  occasional  high  and  rapturous 
strains  from  the  choir,  and  grand 
qrmphonies  from  the  orcan.  These 
last  attract  ^ou  to  the  gallery,  where 
from  the  window  you  have  a  scene 
which  it  is  a  high  privilege  to  look  on 
oDoe  in  a  lifetime. 

Beneath  vou  is  the  adro  and  the 
Mount  as  already  described ;  farther 
down  lies  the  city,  its  white  streets 
creeping  up  into  hills  clothed  with 
beauty  as  with  a  garment,  while  en- 
circling or  rather  enfolding  them,  is 
an  amphitheatre  of  mountains,  whose 
brows  are  flooded  in  golden  light, 
i^ioeefeet  are  covered  with  ocean's 
foam,  and  down  whose  sides  streams 
VOL.  Lxvn.— NO.  CCCXCVIL 


white  b'ke  silver,  yet  clear  as  crystal, 
run  with  constant  music  And  then, 
surrounding  the  whole,  like  a  float- 
ing zone  of  light,  or  a  glorious  girdle 
enamoured  of  its  centre,  is  the  beau- 
tiful azure  sea,  the  hem  of  her  robe 
like  stainless  snow,  and  sunbeams 
crowding  over  her,  as  if  forgetful  of 
their  home  in  the  skies. 


LAST. 


Until  the  evening,  the  scenes  within 
the  church  and  without,  described  in 
the  last  chapter,  varied  but  little  from 
hour  to  hour;  then  all  traffic,  ex- 
cept in  refreshments,  ceased,  and  the 
soft  vesper  bell,  flowing  down  "  like 
some  old  poet's  rhymes,;-  reached  the 
multitude  scattered  wide  now  over 
the  Mount  and  the  hill  side.  Some 
were  sauntering  through  cahn  groves ; 
some  were  down  in  pleasant  ravines, 
scrambling  through  ferns  and  odorous 
underwood,  and  over  moss-covered 
rocks,  from  which  an  occasional  slip 
into  the  babbling  stream  added  to  the 
eigoyment :  andsome  were  in  groups 
under  the  oroad  chestnut  trees,  list- 
ening to  improvisatoree  recounting 
marvellous  legends,  or  extolling  the 
youth  and  beauty  of  the  maidens,  and 
the  strength  and  grace  of  the  men 
whom  the  occasion  had  assembled. 
Others,  again,  were  waltzing  to  the 
music  of  the  band ;  while  others 
danced  to  the  mirthful  notesof  violins, 
which  set  dainty  feet  twinkling  ana 
glancing  like  sunbeams  through  a 
leafy  screen.  And  then  there  were 
others— and  those  not  a  few— wan- 
dering in  pairs  in  every  direction. 
They  were  lovers  all ;  and  the  exqui- 
site harmony  existing  between  the 
young  and  happy  so  circumstanced  . 
with  regard  to  each  other  in  Madeira, 
and  the  lovely  flowery  scenery  with 
which  they  are  surrounded,  can  only, 
in  my  opinion,  find  its  parallel  in  this 
self-same  *'  island  paradise,"  in  a  pic- 
ture, or  in  the  life-dream  of  some 
impassioned  poet 

Numerous  marriages  follow  the 
interval  of  idleness  and  pleasure  oc- 
casioned by  the  celebration  of  this 
festa.  The  Madeirans  are  affectionate 
and  impressionable,  possessing,  not 
alone  the  poetrv  of  sentiment  and 
idea,  but  oi  real  life  in  its  simple  and 
noble  purity ;  while  their  opwer  of 
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improyiBing  is  bat  the  natand  result 
of  their  intense  perception  of  the 
perfections  with  which  they  are  sur- 
rounded— the  poetry  of  nature  creat- 
ing poetry  in  themselves. 

The  instinctive  principles  of  the 
Madeiran  women  are  pure  and  beau- 
tiful As  mothers^  they  are  unsur- 
passed in  love  ana  devotion  to  their 
children;  as  wives,  they  are  fond, 
faithful,  and  gentle ;  as  sisters,  they 
are  generous  and  self-sacrificing; 
while  the  men  have  the  character  of 
being  ardent  and  impassioned  as 
lovers,  tender  and  affectionate  as  hus- 
bands, and  loving  and  indulgent  as 
parent&  In  fact,  it  is  said  that 
Madeiran  housewives  never  scold. 
Madeiran  children  never  cry,  ana 
Madeiran  masters  never  give  way  to 
violent  temper. 

This  is  a  lonff  digression,  and  the 
praise  it  embocdes  seems  nigh  and 
exaggerated  ;}^et,  I  believe,  taken 
collectively,  it  is  true,  nor  have  I  ever 
heard  any  one  really  acquainted  with 
Madeiran  character  deny  that  in  their 
domestic  relations  they  come  as  near 
perfection  as  an^  other  people  in  the 
world  ;  while  with  those  nationalities 
— if  I  may  so  speak — which  we  can- 
not respect,  and  must  ever  condemn, 
we  have  nothing  to  do  in  a  paper 
such  as  this.  Once  for  all,  however, 
I  may  just  remark  here,  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  describe  Madeira 
or  its  inhabitants  without  appearing 
to  deal  in  fables ;  or  at  least  to 
delineate  them  by  means  of  "word- 
painting,"  instead  of  simple  expres- 
sions. Yet,  if  one  attempts  to  picture 
what  is  wondrously  beautiful,  what 
is  more  necessary  than  to  try — even 
though  it  is  often  a  failure— to  find 
suitable  language  %  The  poet,  in  of- 
fering his  tribute  of  homage  to 
"  Grace,"  could  use  no  other  than  the 
glowing  language  which  he  did,  and 
which,  with  equal  fitness,  might  be 
employed  in  describing  this  lustrous 
isluid  ;  for  truly  of  her  also  it  may 
be  saia  :— 

**Brig1it  are  her  garments,  bright   and 
many-hued } 
Violets,  and  pinks,  and  roses  aU  com- 
bine; 
.Their  tints  Sidonian,  and  yet  all  subdued 
By  some  soft  breath,  with  mellow  ra- 
diance shine. 
And  whose  can  be  that  breath,  0  Grace  I 
but  thine? 


Who,  at  thine  own  will,  tamest  tk^  ethe- 
real dyes, 
Else  splendid  over  mnch  from  heaven** 
own  mine. 

Tis  tboir  who  send^st  the  light  to  sooUie 
all  eyes, 

Till  colors  sink  faito  the  soul  like  har- 
monies." 

Immediately  the  "vesper  bell,"  to 
which  we  alluded  in  the  beginning  of 
the  chapter,  rin^  the  hidalgoes  leave 
the  Mount,  retiring  to  the  palatial 
quintas  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  while 
tne  rich  vendadors,  or  shopkeepers,  re- 
pair to  the  cottages  which  they  have 
engaged  for  the  week,  whose  owners, 
in  turn,  rent  littie  palheiros,  or  huts, 
the  ordinary  occupants  of  which  are 
content  to  live  for  the  time  in  the 
open  air,  sleeping  under  trees,  or  on 
tne  floor  of  the  church- 
Just  as  the  grandees  are  leaving 
the  adro,  rockets  are  sent  off,  fol- 
lowed by  other  fireworks,  such  as 
Catherine-wheels,  serpents  pursuing 
butterflies,  and  other  quaint  devices. 
Lastly,  the  whole  front  of  the  church 
appears  beautifully  illuminated  by^ 
graceful  festoons  of  small  oil-lamps, 
and  then  the  ceremonies  of  the  day 
are  officially  over ;  for  lo  !  that  for 
which  they  had  been  watching  ap- 
pears— 

" in  the  painted  oriel  of  the  west, 

Whose  panes  the  sunken  sun  incarnadines, 
Like  a  fair  lady  at  her  casement,  shines 
The  evening  star,  the  star  of  love  and 
rest." 

Each  succeeding  day  from  this,  the 
first  evening  of  the  festa,  to  the  1 5th, 
which  is  the  last,  repeats  its  prede- 
cessor; and  on  that,  which  is  the 
most  eventful  of  all,  the  "  pilgrims" 
come  up  to  the  Mount  by  hundreds. 
They  are  of  all  ages  and  stations, 
though  it  is  rare  to  see  one  of  noble 
birth  amongst  them,  and  but  few  men. 
except  the  aged.  In  times  of  grief 
and  anguish,  these  ^ople  had  pro- 
mised toperform  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
Mount  Cnurch  dunng  the  Feast  of 
the  Assumption,  and  to  offer  gifts  to 
the  "Lady,"  proportioned  to  their 
means,  should  their  great  troubles  be 
rolled  away,  and  they  are  now  fulfill- 
ing their  vows.  Many  of  them  have 
walked  several  miles,  and  then,  though 
ready  to  faint  with  fatigue,  they 
climb  the  long  flieht  of  basalt  steps, 
ahready  mentioned,  on  their  knees ; 
while  some  few  arrive  in  hammodu^ 
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■Bd  kne^Biig  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs 

in  all  the  gracefulness  of  youth  and 

strength,  reach  the  uppermost  step 

with  damp  brows  and  forms  writhing 

with  pain.    At  the  church  door  they 

exchange  the  gifts  which  they  bring 

m  their  han£  for  a  lighted  taper, 

and  pacing  with  this  (still  on  their 

knees)  into  the  church,  they  make 

their  way  to  the  altar,  and  press  their 

parched  lips  to  the  image  of  the 

Madonna.    This  done,  their  next  and 

last  duty  is  to  drink  of  the  waters  of 

"the  foimtain;"    and  oh  I    if  they 

ooold  only  taste  of  them  then,  what 

a  pleasant  and  refreshing  conclusion 

it  would  be  to  their  weary  pilgrimage ! 

But  that  cannot  be;  the  fountain 

trickles  from  a  cleft  of  the  rock  on 

which  the  churdi  is  boilt^and  throu^ 

a  dense  crowd  they  must  press  their 

way  out  of  the  church  and  down  to 

this.    It  is  well  they  are  no  longer  on 

their  knees. 

A  picturesque  porch,  supported  on 
basaltic  pillars,  serves  to  keep  the 
trickling  spring  clear  and  cool,  and 
also  contains  beneath  its  shelter  an- 
other image  of  the  Madonna,  with  a 
spanded  robe  and  a  golden  slory, 
which  is  further  protected  from  being 
injured  by  light  and  heat  by  a  heavy 
giass-sha^e,  around  which  hang  bas- 
kets of  flowers ;  while  in  front  is  sus- 
pended a  small  oil-lamp,  kept  burning 
continually  day  and  night  all  through 
the  year.  Close  to  the  fountain  are 
some  beautiful  plane  trees,  throwing 
around  it  the  charm  of  alternate  light 
and  shadow,  while  above  it  is  one  of 
the  finest  chestnut  trees  in  the  island. 
Each  pilgrim  on  entering  kneels,  and 
then  filling  no  cup,  but  simply  ap- 
plying their  dry  mouth  to  the  sweet  re- 
freshing water,  quafi^  a  deep  draught. 
Entering  by  one  arch  she  leaves  by  the 
opposite,  and  thus  there  is  less  crush- 
mg  immediately  near  the  fountain 
than  anywhere  else. 

Meanwhile,  the  festa  is  drawing  to 
a  close  ;  yet  the  people,  in  no  degree 
wearied  of  the  fAtivitiee,  even  on 
the  evening  of  the  eighth  day,  are 
endeavouring  to  press  mto  moments 
the  joys  of  hours.  The  dancers  ap- 
pear to  have  wings  to  their  feet : 
the  singers  have  acquired  more  lusty 
notes,  if  not  fresher  tones  :  the  brass 
band  is  braying  its  best :  the  lovefs 
only  are  silent ;  even  of  their  next 
meeting  they  cannot  speak,  they  had 
fooBd  that  place  so  sweet.    Hark  I 


there  ^ea  the  gun.  The  festa  k 
over.  The  band  ceases :  the  people 
hurra :  the  withered  branches  of  the 
barracas  are  tossed  into  the  air :  a 
living  stream  po^ma  down  towards 
the  city,  and  there  is  silence  <m  the 
Mount. 

"  Ah !  when  shall  they  aU  meet  agahi  t 
As  in  the  days  long  since  gone  ty, 
The  ancient  timepiece  makes  reply, 
*  For  ever — nefrer ! 
Nevep— lor  ever  r" 


Some  days  have  passed  since  the 
celebration  of  the  Festa  do  Monte, 
and  once  more  the  brief  but  exqui- 
sitely beautiful  gloaming  is  passing 
away.  There  are  no  bells  ringing  out 
now  from  the  domes,  on  which  the 
sun-set  glow  is  still  lying  warm,  nor 
is  there  any  other  music  floating  on 
the  air  than  that  of  the  sweet  ceaseless 
voice  of  the  streams  as  they  hold  their 
constant  wav  towards  the  sea.  By- 
and-by  this  hushed  repose  is  broken 
by  strange  wild  notes  coming  from 
various  directions—from  the  ravine 
below — from  the  hill  above — from  the 
distant  mountain  ridges.  You  pause 
fi,  moment  in  amazement,  lad  then 
you  recollect  having  heard  that  the 
people  are  in  the  nabit  of  calling 
nome  their  cattle  with  the  sounds  of 
conchea  This  explains  the  mystery, 
and  yet  there  is  one  low,  long-drawn, 
frequently-repeated  note  which  seema 
to  have  a  significance  of  ita  own. 
Reader,  should  you  ever  find  yourself 
in  Maaeira,  watch  for  this  strange, 
lingering  note,  and  trace  it  to  its 
source,  even  should  it  lead  you,  as  it 
will,  up  to  where  the  mountain  is 
bare  and  barre»— where  the  red  fer- 
ruginous earth  is  beautified  only  by 
masses  of  scoria,  and  the  basaltic 
rocks  by  little  shumac  plants  and 
creamy- white  lichens. 

Once  again  you  are  likely  to  hear 
it  when  you  have  reached  this  eleva- 
tion, and  it  has  guided  you  to  a  ridge 
the  summit  of  which  has  a  castellated 
appearance,  and  round  which  you 
follow  a  narrow  path  for  a  few  paces, 
when  you  are  suddenly  stopped  by  a 
high  wall  of  basalt,  stretching  across 
your  path  to  the.  edge  of  a  fearful 
precipice.  You  hear  the  waters  roar- 
ing far  below,  and  trembling  to  think 
of  the  dang^  from  which  yoa  had 
escaped  but  by  one  step,  you  draw  ^[^ 
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back  in  dismay,  and  turning  the 
slioulder  of  the  ridge  again,  probably 
sit  down  to  take  breath. 

Presently  you  see  yon  a  man  coming 
up  the  mountain  path,  and  following 
him  at  some  distance  uiother  and  yet 
another,  while  from  the  right  and  lefb 
others  also  are  coming,  and  each  one 
turns  the  shoulder  of  the  ridge,  salut- 
ing you  as  he  passes.  All  appear  to 
know  that  you  are  from  "one  of  the 
British  Queen's  islands,''  as  they  ex- 
press it  in  Madeira— a  tact  of  trivial 
consequence  in  their  estimation  in 
comparison  with  being  "of  the  Queen 
of  Portu^Fs  island,'^  except  just  at 
that  particular  time,  when  they  are 
coming  stealthily  one  by  one,  in  fear 
of  their  very  shadows,  and  yet  in 
their  heart  of  hearts  trusting  in  you, 
stranger  though  you  are,  because  you 
are  aJBriton. 

The  conch  which  served  to  guide 
you  to  this  spot  has  long  since  ceased, 
and  you  now  observe  that,  except 
yourself,  each  man  who  has  responded 
to  its  wild  call,  carries  in  his  hand 
an  adexa  or  small  pickaxe.  If  you 
can  speak  Portuguese,  address  any 
of  them  fearlesslv,  and  ask  permission 
to  accompany  them,  and  if  you  are 
unacquainted  with  their  language,  let, 
them  understand  your  wishes  by 
signs,  and  you  will  meet  with  a  ready 
compliance.  There  is  gladness  as 
well  as  kindness  in  the  voice  of  the 
man  who  undertakes  to  be  your  guide, 
as  he  tells  you  to  follow,  and  then  leads 
you  cautiously  and  almost  tenderly 
round  the  wall  of  basalt  by  means  of 
well-cut  steps,  which,  however,  over- 
hang the  precipice  in  so  fearful  a 
manner  you  cannot  choose  but  hold 
your  breath  and  set  ^our  teeth.  He 
encourages  you  by  his  cheerful  voice, 
and  by  his  words,  if  they  convey  any 
meaning  to  your  ears,  to  be  steady — 
to  keep  to  the  right,  pressing  near 
to  the  wall  as  possible.  In  about  a 
moment  the  danger  is  past,  the  path 
is  wide  enough  for  two,  you  round 
another  projection,  and  lo !  you  are 
on  a  little  patch  of  soft  green  moss, 
about  five  feet  square,  with  an  archea 
opening  into  the  basalt  ridge  of  rock, 
or  rather  on  this  side  "  wall  of  rock," 
from  whence  issues  a  faint  light 
Your  cuide  enters,  and  invites  you 
to  do  the  same. 

There  are  pictures  which  I  cannot 
paint  with  pen  and  ink,  and  this  is  one 
of  them.   All  I  hope  to  do  is  to  convey 


by  means  of  simplest  words  a  faint 
idea  of  the  scene  within.  The  cave  was 
forty  feet  by  twenty,  and  fifteen  feet 
higk  The  roof  and  sides  were  en- 
crusted with  stalactites  and  pebbles, 
and  plumed  with  tufts  of  waving 
ferns.  At  the  upper  end  was  seated 
on  a  fragment  of  rock  an  elderly  man 
in  the  neatest  festa  dress  of  the  villao. 
The  light  of  a  small  oil-lamp  placed 
on  a  projection  behind  and  above  his 
bead,  fell  partially  over  him,  reveal- 
ing a  graceful  though  weakly  form,  a 
low,  broad  brow,  and  black  lustrous 
tranqml  eyes.  On  either  handj  near 
the  sides  of  the  cave,  and  more  in  the 
stream  of  light  than  the  old  man, 
stood  some  ten  or  a  dozen  women, 
wearing  snowy  leuQOS  drooping  down 
to  their  shoulders,  and  small  blue 
tippets  over  their  scarlet  bodices. 
The  thick  gold  chains  called  locos, 
usually  worn  on  all  public  occasions 
by  women  of  this  class,  were  laid 
aside,  and  only  a  few  retained  their 
gleaming  finger-rings.  Between  these 
and  the  entrance  were  crowded  as 
many  men  as  the  cave  would  con- 
veniently hold,  a  narrow  passage 
only  being  left  down  the  centre, 
which  enabled  you  to  see  the  silver- 
blue  sky  beyond  glorified  by  thou- 
sands of  shining  worlds.  There  was 
perfect  stillness  ;  every  man  standing 
uncovered,  holding  his  hat  in  his 
hand  with  his  adexa,  the  head  of 
which  rested  on  the  ground.  On  the 
faces  of  the  women  only  there  was  a 
calm,  and  a  full  and  quiet  happiness. 
Occasionally  they  turned  theur  eyes 
to  where  stem  visages  were  but  half 
revealed  in  the  dim  light,  beaming 
with  such  unutterable  trustfulness  as 
betrayed  the  pride  and  entirety  with 
which  they  reposed  in  the  strength 
and  love  of  those  who  had  come  there 
prepared  to  grapple  with  death  if  ne- 
cessary for  their  sakes.  They  were 
all  in  a  Salvator  Rosa-like  light  and 
shade,  from  the  aged  man  beneath 
the  lamp  to  the  shi^owy  forms  stand- 
ing near  the  entrance,  where  the 
starlight  from  without  and  the  last 
faintest  verge  of  the  lamp-rays  within 
mingled  into  one.  This  is  the  picture, 
which  remained  silent,  and  almost  as 
motionless  as  if  painted  on  canvas, 
for  a  period  long  enough  to  allow  the 
visitor  to  inquire  mentally — "What 
will  come  next?  What  are  these 
down-trodden,  patient  Madeirans 
about  to  do  ?    Are  they  gomg  to  pro- 
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pose  an  overthrow  of  the  government : 
or  will  they  try  to  blow  up  the  island 
on  the  same  principle  which  once  led, 
it  is  said,  to  a  like  attempt  on  St. 
Helena  ;  and  which  caused  Sampson 
to  pull  the  tower  over  his  own  ears  ? 
And  then,  what  are  women  doing 
here  if  there  is  wrong  or  danger  1 
Ought  they  to  be  found  standing 
there  amidst  armed  men  in  the  wild 
light  and  shadow  of  that  cave  ?  Are 
they  waiting  to  witness  scenes  of  jar 
and  strife  1  Are  they  determined  on 
adding  to  the  danger  of  those  who 
would  shelter  them  even  from  their 
very  fears?  Are  they  using  aright 
the  influence  of  their  grace  and  beauty 
by  quickening  into  life  the  stormy 
passions  of  vexed  men's  minds,  and 
ought  they  not  rather  make  it  the 
load-star  to  keep  them  in  the  ways  of 
justice,  and  peace,  and  household 
love  1 

But  there  is  no  time  for  any  more 
hard  questions.  The  old  man  rises, 
and  with  those  tender  dark  eyes, 
looks  quietly  around,  as  if  to  ascertain 
whether  all  whom  he  expected  are 
present  He  speaks,  and  even  should 
you  un«ler6tand  modern  Portuguese, 
you  will  be  at  a  loss  to  comprehend 
the  patois  he  us^.  You  must  wait 
yet  a  little  longer  for  the  solution  of 
the  mystery. 

There  is  a  slight  movement 
amongst  the  people  when  the  old  man 
had  ceased,  followed  by  a  moment's 
perfect  stillness,  and  "broken  then, 
not  by  any  harsh  sound,  but  by  the 
clear  soft  voice  of  a  woman  stealing 
along  that  dark  vaulted  roof,  and 
then  rising  and  leading  the  voices  of 
all  the  rest,  until  there  biursts  on  the 


ear  of  the  astonished  and  delighted 
British  stranger, 

•*  All  hail  the  power  of  Jesus*  name !' 

Oh,  what  a  surprise  ;  what  a 
beautiful  and  jo3rful  surprise  for  him ; 
and  what  a  surprise,  too,  I  have,  no 
doubt,  for  manv  who  will  read  these 
pages,  to  learn  that  even  here^  amongst 
the  natives  of  Madeira,  the  Lord  hath 
not  left  himself  without  witnesses — 
that  even  here  there  is  a  little  leaven, 
which  shall  remain  till  the  whole  be 
leavened. 

Prayer  followed,  then  a  short 
earnest  exhortation  to  steadfastness 
in  keeping  the  faith  ;  and  lastly,  a 
second  hymn.  This  time  it  was  a 
Portuguese  composition,  and  in  its 
wild,  unexpected,  and  plaintive  ca- 
dences, resembled  the  hymns  which 
one  hears  from  congregated  thousands 
in  the  fields  in  the  neighbourhood  of  In- 
verness, when  the  Highlanders  come 
down  to  the  "  tables  once  in  every 
six  months,  and  sing  in  their  native 
tongue,  during  these  open-air  services, 
the  very  same  hymns  which,  hundreds 
of  years  ago,  might  be  heard  in  the 
dead  of  night  stealing  up  heavenward 
from  the  glens  and  caves  of  the 
mountain  fastnesses. 

When  the  service  was  concluded 
the  people  departed,  leaving  an  in- 
terval of  a  few  seconds  between  the 
exit  of  each.  A  parting  blessing 
from  the  aged  elder  followed  them  ; 
and  I  have  no  doubt  tliat  those  who 
had  assembled  in  fear  and  trembling, 
separated  in  renewed  hope  and 
strength,  and  returned  to  their  homes 
in  the  full  possession  of  that  peace 
which  ^^  passeth  all  understanding." 


GAERICK.— PART  II. 


But  in  the  following  month  the 
famous  comedy  of  "  The  Suspicious 
Husband"  was  brought  out,  and  Han- 
ger, one  of  his  most  successful 
and  spirited  characters  was  added 
to  €Jarrick's  repertoire.  Actor  and 
character  were  indeed  worthy  of 
each  other,  for  nothing  can  exceed 
the  buoyancy,  the  unflagging  gaiety, 
the  frolicsome  abandon  of  this  prince 
of  good-natured  rakes.  Worked  into 
a  novel,  it  would  have  been  a  good 
and  popular  character.  It  is  one 
of  the  few  livijig  comedies,  is  written 
with  extraordinary  animation,  and 


reads  now  almost  as  fresh  as  on  the 
day  it  appeared.  As  acted  by  Gar- 
rick  and  Mrs.  Pritchard,  it  must  have 
been  an  admirable  entertainment. 

The  gaiety  of  Banger  starts  from 
the  moment  the  curtain  rises.  His 
talk  with  the  servants  ;  his  reply  to 
his  friend,  when  he  had  been  up  all 
night : — 

"  The  law  is  a  damnable  dry  study,  Mr. 
Bellamy ;  there  have  I  been  at  it  these  three 
hours ;  but  the  wenches  will  never  let  me 
alone. 

**  Bel — Three  hours  !  Why,  do  you 
ustuiUy  study  in  such  shoes  and  stockings? 
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"  i2an.— Rat  yout  i&qiilsitiye  eyes  I  Ex 
pede  ffercukm.  Egad,  yoa  have  me.  The 
truth  is,  I  am  bat  thb  moment  returned 
from  the  tavem." 

His  (}uotation  from  "my  Lord 
Ooke,"  in  "  a  case  I  read  this  morn- 
ing," and  his  friend's  expostulation, 
"  My  Lord  Coke  ?"  and  nis  answer, 
"Yes,  my  Lord  Coke;"  and  the 
whole  kept  up  in  the  same  tone  of 
abandon^  make  it  a  most  entertaining 
production.  To  the  end  of  his  life 
almost,  it  was  one  of  Ghurick's  parts, 
and  would  seem  to  have  suited  him 
"  to  a  hair.**  In  the  same  free  key 
as  the  "Wonder,"  and  having  its 
window  and  rope-ladders,  and  bed- 
chambers, it  was  yet  the  work  of  a 
beneficed  dignitary  of  the  Church, 
Doctor  Hoadly — a  matter  that  did 
not  offend  the  delicacy  of  the  king, 
who  was  so  delighted  with  it,  that 
he  sent  a  hundred  pounds  to  the 
author,  and  had  the  play  dedicated 
to  himself  Ckurick  nimself  wrote 
prologue  and  epilogue,  the  last  of 
which,  in  the  shape  of  a  fable,  ended 
with  rather  an  awkward  suggestive- 
ness  as  to  the  authorof  theplay— "  But 
here  no  artifice  can  hide  the  ass." 
^d  the  jealous  growling  spirit  of  the 
manager,  took  a  general  expression, 
"  the  manager  an  owl,"  to  himself. 

This  excellent  piece,  besides  other 
examination,  drew  forth  an  excellent 
bit  of  dramatic  criticism  from  Foote, 
then  playing  at  Drury-lane,  and  pre- 
paring his  "Diversions  of  the  Mom- 
ujg,"  in  which  he  pronounced  it  to 
be  the  best  comedy  since  Yanburgh's 
**  Provoked  Husband."  It  also  brought 
out  a  bit  of  criticism  in  the  odd  shape 
of  a  farce  by  Macklin,  which  lived 
but  one  night  In  short,  the  play  ex- 
cited a  storm  of  criticism  at  tlie  Gre- 
cian and  other  coffee-houses,  and 
was  a  sensation  of  the  day. 

Yet  with  the  prosperity  of  his 
season,  the  manager's  behaviour  and 
temper  was  a  little  strange.  He  had 
a  spite  to  Oarrick,  and  seemed  to 
ffrudge  the  success  that  brought  to 
himself  such  profit  When  the  houses 
were  overflowing,  he  was  seen  peeping 
through  the  curtain  at  the  audience, 
muttering  "  Ah,  you  are  there,  are 


you  ?  Much  good  may  it  do  you  !** 
One  of  his  pastimes  even  was  to  go 
down  upon  his  knees,  and  give  a 
burlesque  of  the  curse  in  Leary  "  in 
(Jarrick's  manner,"  to  the  obsequious 
applause  of  some  dependants.  It  is 
said  even  that  he  might  have  readily 
secured  Garrick  for  many  seasons, 
but  that  he  preferred  his  dislike  to 
his  interest,  and  let  him  go  without 
a  word.*  In  May  the  season  closed, 
with,  it  is  said-  receipts  to  £b,00O.t 
The  title  to  tne  Drury  Lane  patent 
thus  offered  to  Garrick,  can  be  traced 
in  a  few  words.  Without  goingback 
to  what  might  be  called  the  "^lack 
Letter**  times  of  the  stage,  we  may 
start  from  the  time  when  it  was 
shared  between  Colley  Cibber,  Wilks, 
and  Dogget ;  a  period  stretching  from 
about  the  beginning  of  William  the 
Third's  reign,  until  George  the 
Second's.  &K)n  Booth  the  actor  took 
Dogget's  place  :  the  patent  had  been 
just  renewed  for  twenty-one  years. 
Soon  came  the  amateur  young 
manager  who  purchased  the  whole 
of  Gibber's  share,  and  half  of  Booth's 
for  £5,500,  an  enormous  price  con- 
sidering the  decay  of  the  property. 
Later  on  Giffard  purchased  Booth  s 
remaining  half,  and  thus  at  High- 
more's  break-up  in  1733,  the  proprie- 
tors of  the  patent  were  Highmorc, 
representing  one-half,  and  the  Widow 
Wilks  and  Giffard.  Fletcher  then 
appeared  and  purchased  the  whole 
for  little  more  than  the  unlucky 
Highmore  had  given  for  half.  He 
ruled  a  very  huiguishing  and  dis- 
tracted kingdom  until  the  year  1743, 
when  his  health  being  impaired  by 

f)ut,  he  thought  of  retiring  to 
ranee,  not  however  before  he  had 
hopelessly  involved  his  property. 
The  patent  had  been  mortgaged  for 
three  thousand  pounds  to  Sir  Thomas 
de  Lorme  and  a  Mr.  Masters ;  and  an 
unsuspicious  Mr.  More  had  been 
persuaded  to  advance  money  for  the 
redemption  of  the  patent,  being  told 
that  seven  thousand  pounds  would 
set  it  free,  and  took  as  his  security 
the  theatre  properties  and  wardrobe, 
with  title  to  ei^oy  all  the  receipt& 
But  he  was  presently  surprised  by 
seeing  in  the  papers  a  public  notice 


*The  direct  contradicttons  of  biographers  are  curious.    Murphy   says  that  Bich 
desired  to  re-«igage  Garrick  i^  another. 
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tii^  ih»  patent  yns  to  be  pnt  tip  to 
•ale  under  a  decree  in  Chancery,  and 
he  was  in  this  embarrassing  position 
tiiat  he  might  be  the  owner  of  a 
theatre  without  a  patent. 

After  some  negotiations  two  bank- 
ers in  the  Strand,  Green  and  Amber, 
into  whoee  house  many  of  the  county 
leeeiTers  were  in  the  habit  of  deposit- 


ing the  land  tax,  proposed  as  a  scbeme 
to  lAcy^  whose  steadmess  and  business 
habits  had  attracted  attention,  a  sort 
of  pMtnership  on  this  basis.  They 
w^e  to  pay  Fleetwood  an  annuity  of 
six  hunorea  a  year :  ih.e  patent  was 
to  be  set  free,  ana  paid  off;  More 
was  to  let  his  mortgage  lie  out  at 
interest,  and  Lacy's  third  in  the 
puTchase  was  also  to  stand  over,  and 
oe  gradnally  discharged  by  his  share 
in  the  profits.  To  this  arrangement 
everybody  agreed. 

Aooupieofyeiurs later  came  a  money 
crisis  ;  the  Bank  of  England  rocked 
and  tottered;  and  the  house  of  Gh'een 
and  Amber,  called  on  suddenly  by 
the  Exchequer  to  pay  in  some  large 
balance,  -ae&dy  j£20,000,  had  to  stop 
payment :  the  theatre  had  been  going 
from  bad  to  worse;  the  audiences 
were  growing  thin,  and  the  actors 
receiving  no  pay,  assumed  Mrs. 
Gibber's  description  of  "Lacy's  ragged 
regiment."  Still  he  had  strug^ed  and 
with  difficulties  closing  about  him, 
with  his  mortgagee  actually  about 
to  sell  the  green-room  properties,  and 
break  up  the  whole  concern,  extricated 
the  theatre  with  surprising  skill  and 
readiness.  Riddle,  a  receiver  for 
the  county  of  Bedford,  was  father-in- 
law  to  Green,  and  was  being  made 
accountable  by  the  Government  for 
the  sum  lodged  with  the  bankers, 
which  amounted  to  nearly  £20,000. 
To  him  Fleetwood  proposed  that  his 
interest  in  getting  a  new  patent— the 
dd  one,  which  had  but  a  couple  of 
years  to  run,  being  (mly  worth  a 
tiifie ;  and  thus  enormously  increased 
the  value  of  the  security.  Riddle  at 
onoe  agreed  to  so  advantageous  a 
propoftQ;  and  Lacy  having  taken 
steps  to  apply  to  the  Duke  of  Grafton, 
at  (moe  thought  of  Garrick  as  the 
best  purtner  he  could  have  in  such  a 
speculation.  As  he  was  to  be  for  many 
years  the  useful  friend  and  assist- 
ant of  the  great  actor  in  managing 
this  great  institution,  a  few  words 
ab<mt  hk  history  and  diaracter  would 
not  be  out  of  place,  especially  as  Mrs. 


Gibber  had  Just  been  found  ia  a 
rather  disagreeeble  light. 

"A  man  of  the  name  of  Lacy," 
and  "  this  man,"  as  Sir  John  Haw- 
kins contemptuously  called  him,  was 
in  trade  in  Norwich,  about  the  year 
1722.  He  belonged  to  the  Irish 
family  of  the  name ;  and  having  met 
with  some  misfurtunes  in  busmess. 
he  went  up  to  London  and  joined 
Rich's  corps.  He  seems  to  have  been 
a  person  of  steady  purpose  and  good 
business  habits,  had  a  dear  head 
without  genius,  and,  above  all,  a 
buoyancy  of  disposition  and  purpose 
not  to  be  checked  by  reverses.  Above 
all  he  had  character ;  and  the  players, 
in  some  of  their  squabbles,  had 
accepted  his  word  as  ample  securily 
that  they  were  to  be  paid  their  claims. 
He  had  a  rough  boisterous  manner 
which  commended  him  to  a  particu- 
lar class,  and  was,  perhaps,  an  earnest 
of  his  honesty.  He  tried  a  great 
many  schemes.  He  joined  with 
Feilding  in  the  unfortunate  adven- 
ture at  the  Haymarket,  and  played 
the  tragedy  poet  in  the  drama 
"Pasquin,"  which  brought  about  the 
fatal  Licensing  Act  This,  no  doubt, 
led  to  his  appearance  as  a  lecturer 
at  York  Buildings,  a  natural  protest 
against  the  persecution  which  nad  so 
iiigured  him ;  for  many  of  the  actors 
were  now  wandering  about  destitute 
and  unable  to  get  their  bread.  This 
he  called  "Peter's  visitation."  It 
was  malidously  said,  that  his  object 
was  to  compete  with  the  popidar- 
ity  of  Orator  Henly's  show,  but 
the  explanation  was,  no  doubt,  what 
has  been  given.  His  strictures, 
however,  as  thev  gave  great  offence 
to  Sir  John  BLawkins.  from  their 
dealing  freely  with  "  the  great  offi- 
cers of  state  and  the  ci&rgy"  we 
may  assume  to  have  been  harmless 
enough  and  founded  in  reason.  This 
entertainment,  however,  seemed  to 
have  come  under  the  power  of  the 
Act,  and  was  stopped,  which  the 

Sompous  Tory  knight  vindictive^f 
escribes  as—"  he  was  seixed.  dealt 
with  as  a  vagrant,  and  siknceo." 

He  it  was  who  had  started  the 
ideaof  Ranelagh.  that  building  which, 
according  to  Joimson,  gave  such  an 
"expansion  to  the  human  mind." 
In  this  enterprise  he  was  badly 
treated  by  his  partner,  but  managed 
to  withdmw  fr^  it  successfully,  hav- 
ing sold  it  at  a  profit  of  J4,000>  to  a 
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Mr.  Burnaby.  Fmally  he  was  an 
aasistant  to  Kich,  at  Oovent  Garden, 
-when  an  opening  came  for  the  nego- 
tiation for  Drury-lane. 

Lacy  was  about  this  time  liv- 
ing in  Quin- street,  Lincoln's  -  Inn 
Fields,  looking  about  for  some  new 
scheme, was  "supposed  to  understand 
st^^  management,"  says  Sir  John, 
contemptuousljT,  ''and  had  some 
friends. '  An  important  one  was  the 
Duke  of  Grafton,  the  Chamberlain, 
whom  he  had  met  out  on  hunting 
parties,  and  used  such  opportunities 
as  the  field  opened  to  him,  having 
always  refreshment  ready,  to  ingra- 
tiate himself.  It  was  supposed,  too, 
that  the  Torv  sympathies  of  the  Duke 
leant  towards  the  Irish  Lacys.  But 
Garrick,  who  was  beginning  to  know 
dukes  and  lords  in  plenty,  no  doubt 
helped  him ;  and  as  it  is  said  that 
Lady  Burlington  had  used  her  inter- 
est with  the  Devonshires,  it  is  not 
.  unlikel  v  that  Garrick  had  already  com- 
menced the  intimacy  that  was  to 
end  in  his  marriage.  The  new  patent 
was  readily  obtained ;  and,  indeed, 
it  was  likely  that  the  authorities 
would  be  ^lad  to  have  one  theatre 
at  least  which  was  likely  to  be  well 
conducted,  by  steady,  respectable, 
clever  men,  instead  of  as  hitherto,  by 
adventurers  and  spendthrifts. 

Garrick  had  three  friends,  men  of 
business  and  of  substance,  who  assist- 
ed him  through  the  negotiation — 
Draper,  the  partner  of  Tonson ;  Clut- 
terbuck,  amercer;  and  Doctor  Sharpe, 
who  afberwards  wrote  some  Italian 
travels  coloured  by  the  grossest  pre- 
judices. On  the  9th  of  April,  1747, 
an  agreement  was  signed  between  the 
two  future  patented  on  the  follow- 
ing terms  : — 

The  total  present  liabilities  of  the 
theatre,  including  the  mortgage  to 
Green  and  Amber,  the  mortgage  to 
Mr.  Meure,  arrears  due  to  actors 
and  tradesmen,  were  set  down  at 
twelve  thousand  pounds.  There 
was  besides  an  annuity  of  ;£300  to 
Cawthorpe,  and  another  of  £bO0  to 
Fleetwood.*  Of  this  twelve  thousand 
G^irick,  helped  by  his  friends,*  found 


eightt  Each  party  was  to  drew 
weekly  or  otherwise,  £500  a  year  as 
manager,  and  Garrick  was  to  recdve 
besides  £bQO  a  year  salary  for  his 
acting,  but  was  restrained  from  play- 
ing at  any  other  house  except  on  the 
terms  of  dividing  profits  with  his 
fellow  manager.  By  th«m  puttmg 
more  money  into  the  adventure  and 
receiving  more  out  of  it,  the  greats: 
weight  and  interest  came  to  him. 
On  the  whole  it  was  a  fortunate  in- 
vestment for  his  money.  Rarely,  in- 
deed, have  the  ^mctions  of  a  popular 
and  *'  drawing**  actor,  and  that  of  a 
skilful  manager  been  so  fortxmately 
united. 

With  the  new  season,  and  the  new- 
management  there  was  to  set  in  a 
hopeful  era  for  the  drama.  At  Drury 
Lane  was  to  come  the  reign  of  judg- 
ment, sense,  fine  acting,  lavish  yet 
judicious  outlay,  excellent  vet  not 
*'  sensational"  attraction,  and  skilful 
management ;  and  on  these  charac- 
teristics was  to  follow  prosperity. 
And  not  only  financial  prosperity ;  but 
almost  at  once  came  a  sudden  eleva- 
tion of  the  social  status  with  which  the 
drama  was  to  be  reco^ised.  It  rnee 
into  respect  and  consideration.  The 
other  theatres  shared  in  the  general 
"rehabilitation;"  and  he  would  have 
been  a  bold  magistrate  who  would 
have  now  dealt  with  a  manager  of 
Drury  Lane  or  Oovent  Garden  "as 
a  common  rogue  or  vagabond." 

On  these  principles  the  new  man- 
agers went  vigorously  and  at  once 
to  work.  They  were  determined  to 
get  together  "the  best  company  in 
England;"  and  by  the  middle  of 
July  were  busy  remodelling  the 
house.  They  shared  the  labour  be- 
tween them  —  Gan-ick  undertaking 
the  intellectual  duties,  engagement 
of  actors,  selection  of  plays,  &c. ; 
Lacy  looking  after  the  theatre,  scenes, 
wardrobe,  and  expenses.  And  through 
all  their  long  connexion  they  seem 
each  to  have  kept  within  the  domain 
they  had  marked  out,  and  to  have 
discharged  their  sepai-ate  parts  with 
an  exceptional  harmony. 

The  interior  of  the  theatre,  as  laid 


♦  "  I  have  a  great  stake,  Mr.  Pritcbard,  and  must  endeavour  to  secure  my  property 
and  my  friends*  to  the  best  of  my  judgment." — ^Letter  to  Pritchard,  "Garrick  Ck)rre8pon- 
dence,**  vol.  i,  64. 

t  This  is  on  Davies"  authority,  for  the  agreement  makes  no  mention  of  the  contributioa 
of  each  party. 
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oat  by  Wren,  had  one  remarkable 
feature.  The  stage  projected  for- 
ward by  many  feet,  in  a  sort  of  oval, 
into  the  body  of  the  house,  and 
fdlowed  the  semidrcolar  shape  of 
the  bcn^es  of  the  pit.  The  actors 
made  the  entrance  through  doors 
which  were  down  near  to  the 
audience.  Thus  there  was  one  more 
aide-scene  necessary.  The  pkyer  was 
thus  in  the  middle  of  the  house, 
STery  whisper  and  play  of  expression 
was  pwceptible,  every  rich  or  fine 
eoloared  habit  had  a  more  lively 
lustre,  and  the  stage  had  a  greater 
depth.*  Cibber  looked  fondly  back 
to  this  arrangement,  and  reasonably, 
for  it  would  be  in  favour  with  the 
old  school  of  declamatory  actors, 
who  would  wish  their  measured 
utterance  and  mouthings  to  be  heard 
and  seen  to  the  best  advantage.  But 
it  obviously  interfered  with  stage 
iDusion  and  abridged  the  space  for 
the  audience.  Very  soon,  a  little 
after  the  commencement  of  the  cen- 
tury, alterations  were  made,  the  stage 
was  shwtened  and  thrown  back,  and 
for  the  first  doors,  where  the  actors 
miered,  stage  boxes  were  substituted. 
By  this  alteration  the  house  was 
made  to  hold  "ten  pounds"  more 
than  it  did  before. 

By  July  the  managers  were  "in 
the  midst  of  bricks  and  mortar,''  and 
Lacy  was  busy  making  new  ap- 
proaches to  the  house,  altering  it 
mtemally,  painting  and  decorating. 
By  fresh  arrangements  they  contrived 
to  increase  the  paying  accommodation 
by  forty  pounos  a  night.  Thus  the 
very  first  step  of  Garriek  in  bis 
adventure  was  marked  by  that  sound 
thought  and  profit  which  attended 
all  his  addons.  He  himself  had  gone 
down  to  his  family  at  Lichfield,  had 
found  damp  sheets  at  Coventry,  and 
had  to  be  ued.  He  was  fast  enlist- 
ing recruits ;  and  it  is  characteristic 
that  at  the  earliest  moment  he  found 
on  his  hands,  he  used  it  to  the  service 
of  sJl  his  friends.  Barry,  growing  in 
proeperitr,  already  pronoimced  su^- 
rior  to  Garriek  in  many  favounte 
parts,  he   retained  at    his  house. 


Mrs.  Cibber,  his  friend  and  corres- 

Sondent,  was  of  course  engaged.  In- 
eed  it  was  whispered  that  the  man- 
ager's favour  was  to  place  her  in 
every  leading  i>art.  This  rumour 
even  reached  Bristol  and  brought  up 
a  petulant  remonstrance  from  the 
Pritchards,  husband  and  wife,  and 
thus  early  gave  Gtarrick  his  first 
managerial  experience  of  the  morbid 
sensitiveness  of  actors.  A  protest 
he  answered  in  the  good  generous 
and  reasoning  way  which  afterwards 
became  almost  habitual  with  him 
in  dealingwith  such  wounded  sensi- 
bilities. He  showed  him  temperately 
that  it  was  the  proprietors'  interest 
that  Mrs.  Pritchard  should  have  her 
proper  place  at  the  theatre,  and  not 
be  sacnfied  to  the  empire  of  "any 
haughty  woman."  An  expression 
that  seems  to  hint  that  there  was  a 
coldness  between  the  former  friends. 
Perhaps  Mr8.0ibberwa8  ofiended  that 
her  advances  and  advice  as  to  the 
patent  were  passed  over.  And  hav- 
ing reassured  these  jealous  souls,  he 
gave  them  the  best  proof  of  his 
regard  by  making  their  son  treasurer 
to  the  theatre. 

He  also  engaged  Macklin  and  his 
wife.  A  man  who,  under  a  fancied 
sense  of  gross  injury,  had  attacked 
Garriek  with  both  tongue  and  pen. 

It  is  amusing  to  read  Mackliu's 
bio^pher  on  this  act  of  Garrick's, 
which,  even  if  it  were  an  act  of  atone- 
ment, had  a  certain  graciousness. 
"Although  Mr.  Macklin,"  he  says, 
"had  just  cause  to  remember  the 
cruel  treatment  he  had  formerly 
experienced  at  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Garriek,  yet  the  nobleness  and  gene- 
rosity of  his  mind  prompted  Mm  now 
to  dismiss  \t  totally  from  his  recollec- 
tion,'* This  is  exquisite.  Kitty 
Clive,  "Peg"  Woflington,  Delane, 
Havard,  Sparks,  Yates,  and  Wood- 
ward, who  was  to  join  after  a 
Dublin  engagement  was  concluded, 
all  made  up  a  company  that  was  not 
merely  strong,  but  bnlliant  Quin 
alone,  still  morose  and  aggrieved,  re- 
fused an  engagement  and  retired  to 
Bath.t 


*  Kk  Hajesty's  Theatre  u  constructed  on  this  principle. 

f  Later  when  he  wished  to  join  Rich's  compasy,  his  curt  application  is  well  known: — 
**  Dear  sir,  I  am  at  Bath.  Tonrs,  James  Qunv."  And  the  answer  as  curt : — ^*  Stay 
there  and  be  d-^— d«     Yours,  John  Rich." 
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At  last,  on  September  the  15th,* 
the  playhouse  opened  brilliantly  with 
a  fine  prologue,  from  the  pen  of 
Samuel  Johnson,  with  Macklin  as 
Shylock,  and  an  epilogue  spoken  by 
Wofiington.  The  prologue — ^weighty, 
impressive,  and  sonorous,  contained 
these  famous  lines — 

*^  Those  who  live  to  please,  mast  please  to 
live." 

And  the  fine  encomium  of  Shakes- 
peare— 

**  Panting  time  toUed  after  him  in  vain  !** 

and  expounded  to  the  audience  the 
faith  and  principles  of  the  new 
management. 

They  were  not  to  expect  rope- 
dancers  like  Mahomet,  boxers  like 
Hunt,  flying-chariots,  and  such  panto- 
mimic tricks.  It  was  hinted— but  the 
remedy  lay  with  the  audience  them- 
selves— that  the  stage  could  hardly 
reform  itself,  but  must  follow  the 
taste  of  the  public  Garrick  de- 
claimed Johnson's  msyestic  lines  with 
fine  effect,  and  there  must  have  been 
felt  a  singular  appropriateness  when 
he  said— 

**FfDm  bard  to  bard  the  frigid  caution 
crept, 
Till  declamation   roared,  while  passion 
slept.*' 

And  at  the  bottom  of  this  bill  the 
curious  audience  found  another  hint 
of  reform — ^that  there  was  to  be  no  ad- 
mission behind  the  scenes  ;  and  '^  it 
was  humbly  hoped  "  that  the  audience 
would  not  take  it  amiss.  Significant 
too  was  the  choice  of  Macklin's  Shy- 
lock — a  ready  comment  on  John- 
son's lines  ;  for  Macklin  was  of  Gar- 
rick's  own  school  of  writing,  and 
with  them  no  declamation  was  likely 
to  roar. 

Garrick  himself  fell  ill  a  few  days 
after  the  opening  of  the  theatre,  and 
as  Johnson's  fine  prologue  was  re- 
peatedly called  for,  it  was  at  last 
published,  with  an  apology  from  the 
manager^  who  hoped  they  would  ac- 
cept it  m  that  shape.  He  himself 
was  not  able  to  app^r  until  a  month 
later,  when  he  came  on  in  Archer, 

Behind  the  scenes  a  new  order 
and  regularity  had  been  introduced. 


Reforms  were  sadly  wianted  tirora 
for  the  greater  actors  had  beooiD# 
careless  as  to  learning  their  parts  ao- 
curately,  and  were  often  heard  tqh- 
pealing  to  the  prompter.  A  strict 
attendance  at  rehearsal  was  enforeed. 
the  plays  were  better  mounted,  and 
the  parts  carefully  prepared. 

Some  of  the  older  actors,  who 
from  habit  supplied  the  defects  of 
memory  and  carelessness  by  '*  a  bold 
front  and  forging  matter  of  their 
own,"  were  tacitly  rebuked  by  being 
gently  left  aside  for  some  time. 

The  management  relied  principally 
on  good  stock-pieces,  well  supported 
with  one  or  two  strongly-cast  re- 
vivals, and  a  new  play  or  twa 

Bany  wasput  forward  as  the  lead- 
in?:  actor.  He  played  in  "  Hamlet," 
"King  Lear,"  in  the  "Provoked 
Husband,"  with  Mrs.  Woffington  in 
"  Henry  V."  Nights  of  special  at- 
traction were,  when  Mrs.  Wofiington 
came  out  in  her  famous  "  breeches 
part,"  Sir  Harry  WiMair^  with 
Garrick  as  FrMie,  to  wind  up  the 
evening;  or  such  nights  as  when 
Garrick  and  Barry  played  together 
in  the  "Orphan,^'  in  the  "Fair 
Penitent;"  or  when  Mrs.  Gibber, 
Garrick,  and  Barry  were  joined  in 
"Venice  Preserved."  The  parts  in 
this  play  seem  to  have  been  cast  d 
travers,  for  Grarrick  took  Jaffiar^  the 
weak,  tender,  loving,  irresolute  con- 
spirator ;  while  Barry  was  the  fierce, 
impetuous,  and  unscrupulous  Pierre; 
still  with  the  "  enchanting  melodv" 
of  Mrs.  Gibber  in  Belvidera^  and  the 
nobleness  and  passionate  tendemeas 
of  the  play  itself,  it  proved  a  great 
attraction.  Later«  on  another  stage 
Barry  took  his  right  part,  and  all 
this  time  artfully  tumea  it  to  profit 
as  an  opportunity  for  studying  Gar- 
rick. 

Mrs.  Gibber  had  anoUier  opening 
for  the  enchantmg  melody  in  Folly; 
but  the  new  comedy  of  the  "  Found- 
ling," by  Edward  O'Moore,  brought 
out  a  wonderful  cast  Barry  showed 
his  grace  and  tenderness  in  Sir 
Charles;  Macklin,  as  Faddlcy  found 
a  part  that  suited  his  oddities  and 
convulsed  the  audience.  Faddle^ 
said  to  have  been  modelled  after  "an 


*  Murphy  and  Daviea  both  say  the  20th ;  bat  Geneste,  who  was  better  acquainted 
with  biUa,  &c.,'  is  likely  to  have  been  more  accurate. 
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iofanioiu  yoong  geatl^oiaii''  who  had 
aome  akill  in  taking  off  the  opera 
singeiB,  and  vas  fJlowed  by  the 
kdies  who  had  turned  his  head  to  be 
sent  to  saolfor  forty  pounds,  was 
given  to  Macklin,  who  delighted  the 
audience  in  a  peirt  eminently  suited 
to  his  rough  and  broad  eccentricities. 
Mr&  Gibber  was  all  softness  and 
mosi^  and  Woffin^n,  in  RosettOy  all 
pertness  and  prettiness ;  but  Qarrick, 
who  had  been  ^v^  Young  Belmont^ 
a  sort  of  walking  gentleman,  by  his 
extraordinary  spirit  and  y^satility 
oontriyed  to  lift  it  into  perfect  pro- 
minence. No  wonder  the  play  had 
arun. 

To  Shakespeare  due  homa^  was 
paid  in  the  *^  Tempest,"  and  m  a  re- 
viral  of  "  Macbeth  ;"  but  a  Macbeth 
cleared  from  the  "improvements"  and 
decorations  with  which  it  had  been 
daubed  over  by  the  clumsy  mechan- 
ists  of  the  stage.  These  were  the 
features  of  the  first  season  of  the 
new  management,  which  was  certainly 
earned  through  with  spirit  and  efifect 

For  September  the  2nd  began, 
when  the  chief  attraction  at  the  com- 
mencement lay  in  Woodward  and 
his  special  range  of  character,  and 
Barry  in  "Othello"  and  "Hamlet" 
Bat  the  chief  attraction  before  Christ- 
mas were  two  Shi^espearian  revivals. 
Never  was  there  a  more  legitimate 
triumph  than  that  of  Garrick  and 
Mrs.  Pritchard  in  Benedick  and 
Beatrice^  for  it  was  the  triumph  of 
true  genius  exercised  in  the  most  per- 
fect and  buoyant  bit  of  comedy  that 
could  be  conceived.  So  evenly  match- 
ed were  their  famous  powers,  and  so 
sparkling  the  alternations  of  their 
vivacious  rivalry,  that  the  town 
found  it  impoasible  to  deeide  on  the 
superiority  between  them.  But  a 
yet  more  important  revival  had  been 
occupying  his  thoughts,  and  was  the 
result  of  much  pains  and  care.  This 
was  "Romeo  and  Juliet"— the  play 
of  poetry,  grace,  and  tenderness,  put 
into  the  appropriate  hands  of  the 
very  priest  and  priestess  of  grace, 
nathoe,  and  tenderness— Barry  and 
Mrs.  Oibber.  Here  again  we  have 
that  temperate  self-denial  of  Gku*- 


riok;  for  it  was  a  tempting  oppor- 
tunity, and  though  the  part  was  in- 
finitely more  suited  to  Barry  than  to 
Grarrick,  the  town  would  have  readily 
foimd  indulgence  for  the  manager, 
who  had  seized  on  the  prize  for  him- 
self. But  he  took  the  play  with  him 
into  his  closet,  and  with  an  odd  in- 
consistency, the  man  who  iust  cleared 
"  Macbeth  from  the  thick  crusts  and 
yamishes  with  which  Davenant  and 
other  Shakespearian  "  restorers'*  had 
quoted  it,  did  not  shrink  from  putting 
an  entirely  new  catastrophe  to  this 
story  of  the  Verona  lovers. 

There  are  many  who  go  to  our 
theatres  now,  and  are  melt^  over  the 
wakening  of  Julift  in  the  tomb,  and 
the  long  and  touching  scene  between 
the  lovers  that  follows,  and  never 
dream  that  Borneo  should  originally 
have  died  just  after  his  combat  with 
County  Paris.  The  whole  of  the  inter- 
view is  a  clever  bit  of  sham  Shakespea- 
rean writing,  really  well  done,  even  to 
the  **fathers  have  flinty  hearts,"  which 
has  been  sometimes  quoted  as  a  bit 
of  the  true  stuff.  It  is  impossible 
to  deny  that  the  play  gains  in  acting 
by  this  daring  interpolation,  which, 
besides,  was  m  some  degree  justi- 
fiable, as  being  based  on  tne  version 
of  the  tale  as  told  by  Bandello.*  But 
at  the  same  time  he  deserves  in- 
finite credit  for  the  manner  in  which 
he  has  fallen  into  the  tone  of  the 
situation,  and  caught  up  the  sweet 
key  of  Shakespeare's  music.  So 
dramatic  is  this  finale,  and  now 
^own  so  indispensable,  that  the  play 
IS  never  played  without  it,  and  if  it 
were  revived  or  written  as  Shakes- 
peare wrote,  it  would,  no  doubt,  be 
sadly  inefficient  for  the  "star"  aetors 
playing  it.  Crarrick  himself  attended 
all  the  rehearsals,  gave  his  hints, 
watched  it  carefully,  and  the  result 
was  a  marvellous  peSrformance,  which 
drew  the  whole  town  for  nineteen 
niehts. 

Meanwhile  hii  old  friend  and 
school-fellow  "Mr.  SamuelJohnson,** 
stru^lii^  on  through  "carret  tml 
andLondon  loneliness,"  glad  to  get 
fifteen  pounds  for  a  masterly  poem, 
busy  with  what  must  be  called  the 


*  Mnrpby^s  praise  of  this  alteratioii  amounts  to  extravagance.  ^*  Gairick,  beyond  all 
qvtttion,  has  shown  superior  skUl**  (to  Shakspeare !).  "  He  rouses  a  variety  of  passions. 
We  an  transported  with  joy,  sorpriee,  and  rapture,  and  by  a  rapid  ehaoge  we  are  sud- 
denly overwhelmed  with  despair,  grief,  tmd  pity.  Every  word  pimxm  to  «4«  komrt^  mi 
ikoaUutropktoiiinowttantkk  $h4WH>st  affec^  in  the  whole  compatiqf  the  dromctr 
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most  gigantic  '*  hack-work"  that  could 
be  conceived,  the  great  "English 
Dictionary,"  had  thought  of  his  old 
tragedy,  which  years  before  had 
brougnt  him  up  to  London,  full  of 
theatrical  designs.  A  very  different 
fortune  had  befallen  the  actor  and 
the  scholar,  who  had  started  together 
from  Lichfield.  Garrick  was  at  the 
head  of  the  first  theatre  in  England, 
in  easy  if  not  opulent  curcumstances  : 
Johnson  was  still  fighting  a  cruel 
battle,  and  not  yet  known  as  the  Dr. 
Samuel  Johnson  who  was  the  weigh  tv 
representative  man  of  sturdy  English 

Snnciples  and  morals,  and  wnose 
luglish  writing  was  the  pure  classic 
model  of  the  tmie.  For  Garrick  to 
take  his  friend's  play,  and  use  his 
power  and  resources  to  place  what 
he  must  have  seen,  was  a  heavv 
and  unskilful,  even  compared  witn 
the  drearjr  models  of  history,  tragedy, 
was  certainly  no  little  proof  of  Bnd- 
ness  and  true  generosity.  "  Irene,'* 
some  acts  of  which  had  been  written 
in  a  country  town  before  its  author 
had  read  Shakespeare,  which  had 
been  read  with  Peter  Garrick  in  the 
Fountain  coffee-house,  then  fre- 
quented by  Fleetwood,  was  actually 
now  at  the  beginning  of  the  new 
year  in  rehearsal  at  Drury  Lane. 

The  manager,  who  even  said  that 
the  author  had  no  sense  of  tragic 
emotion,  tried  hard  to  have  some 
"  business  "  introduced  into  the  play. 
He  felt  that  Johnson's  cold  and 
solemn  platitudes  would  set  the 
audience  yawning  or  empty  the 
theatre.  But  Johnson  hotly  resent- 
ed this  interference,  and  it  had  nearly 
become  a  general  quarrel.  It  is 
characteristic  that  Garrick  should, 
instead  of  using  his  power,  merely 
apply  to  a  common  friend  to  reason 
with  the  angry  author.  "  Sir,"  said 
Johnson,  in  reply,  "  the  fellow  wants 
me  to  make  McUiomet  run  mad,  that 
he  may  have  an  opportunity  of  toss- 
ing his  hands  and  kicking  his  heels." 
The  "fellow,"  however,  did  not  play 
Mahomety  but  Demetrius.  Mahomet 
was  given  to  Barry,  no  doubt  to  give 
the  play  every  advantage;  but  he 
made  only  a  part  of  it. 

On  the  6th  of  February  was  the 
first  night  of  "  Mahomet  and  Irene," 
more  remarkable  perhaps  from  its 
showing  Johnson  in  the  side  boxes  of 
the  theatre  out  of  his  old  brown 
suit,  glowing  in  "a  laced  waistcoat" 


and  new  flaming  scarlet  coat,  flitting 
from,  in  that  imwonted  raiment,  thB 
coulissesy  where  were  the  actresses, 
to  the  boxes,  and  from  boxes  to  the 
coulisses  again.  Surely  here  is  a  subj  ect 
for  our  Wards  and  O'Neils,  as  charac- 
teristic and  suggestive  of  numour  as 
Leslie  himseu  could  have  found. 
With  that  fresh  and  delightful  mas- 
ter, the  "  scarlet  coat"  assorting  so  ill 
with  the  rude,  heavy  features  of 
Johnson,  would  have  ht  up  a  jpicture 
as  remarkable  as  Uncle  Toby  m  the 
"Sentry  Box." 

It  was  an  anxious  night.  In  the 
beginning,  before  the  curtain  rose, 
strong  catcalls  were  heard,  to  which 
the  author  himself  alluded  a  little 
imprudently  in  his  prologue.  The 
epilogue  was  said  to  have  been  writ- 
ten by  Sir  William  Yonge.  "  I  know- 
not,"  says  Boswell,  in  his  own  true 
key,  "how  Johnson's  play  came  to 
be  thtLS  graced  by  the  pen  of  a  jyerson 
then  so  eminent  in  the  political 
world,'*  And  this  obsequious  doubt 
seems  well  founded,  as  the  better 
opinion  would  appear  to  be  that  it 
was  in  part  written  by  Johnson 
himself. 

Garrick  had  spared  neither  trouble 
nor  expense  for  nis  friend.  All  that 
could  DC  done  for  it  in  the  way 
of  sumptuous  dresses  and  eastern 
scenery  was  done  ;  but  it  was  of  no 
avail.  Though  the  prologue  "  soothed 
the  audience,"  nothing  could  lighten 
the  hopeless  declamation  of  the  piece, 
which  was  as  cold  and  insensitive  as 
the  most  monotonous  of  the  French 
school.  The  grand  "spectacle"  could 
not  help  it  offl  Even  the  clap-trap 
description  of  the  English  Constitu- 
tion, which  one  of  the  Turks  said  he 
had  heard  of,  was  of  small  profit. 
Mrs.  Pritchard,  Barry,  and  Garrick 
declaimed  their  dull  parts  with  sur- 
prising vigour  and  elocution  ;  but 
nothing  could  give  it  spirit.  Even  the 
desperate  resource  suggested  by  Gar- 
rick to  furnish,  some  motion  to  the 
piece,  of  having  the  heroine  put  to 
death  by  the  bow-string  before  the 
audience,  became  ludicrous  by  the 
contrast,  and  the  audience  screamed 
out  "  Murder !  murder  !"  Still  a 
play  that  could  be  kept  on  the  stage 
for  nine  nights  could  not  have  been 
so  hopelessly  bad,  though  this  alone 
may  be  set  to  the  account  of  the  fine 
pageant  and  an  eager  curiosity. 

Meanwhile  the  reputation  of  the 
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Yioletta  oonthiued  tr»  Increase. 
Ooe  of  her  ardent  admirers  was 
Zoffany,  destined  hereafter  to  paint 
many  pictures  of  her  future  husband, 
and  to  him  she  sat  for  an  excellent 
portrait  But  a  curious  whisper  of 
gossip,  which  connected  her  name 
with  that  of  the  king,  actually 
found  its  way  into  print,  and  a  mys- 
tical satire,  the  names  disguised  under 
classical  titles,  and  which  may  be 
erolained  by  a  key,  hinted  how 
M<marchits  had  seen  Vioku  "the 
celebrated  Saltatriz,"  from  his  box 
at  the  opera,  and  had  sent  Ingenio 
as  a  sort  of  ambassador,  but  without 
success  ;  and  how  a  waiting-woman 
or  dresser  bad  told  Ingenio  that -Fa/tw, 
the  DiJce  of  Cumberland,  was  the 
ffiYOured  one.  The  King  had  thus 
been  as  unsuceessful  as  the  King's 
son.  But  this  was'  only  the  mode  of 
the  time,  which  made  free  with  every- 
thing in  a  public  station. 

The  partiality  of  the  Burlingtons 
was  stiD  unabated.  Lady  Burlington, 
always  impulsive  and  exaltee^  as  may 
be  seen  by  her  odd  epitaph  upon  her 
own  daughter,  used  to  go  with  her  to 
the  theatre,^nd  actualhr  wait  at  the 
wings  with  a  pelisse  to  throw  over  her 
when  she  should  come  off.  Later, 
she  took  her  to  Lord  Lovafs  trial. 

On  the  3rd  of  Decembei\  1746,  she 
had  appeared  at  Drury  Lane  with 
her  old  success*  and  with  her  a  male 
dancer  called  Salomon 

On  one  occasion,  in  January,  she 
was  put  down  for  three  dances  with- 
out her  knowledge,  and  the  audience 
being  disappointed,  a  riot  had  nearly 
taken  place.  The  absurdities  of  the 
day  had  made  follies,  as  Walpole  said, 
enter  into  the  politics  of  the  time^  ra- 
ther they  toere  the  politics  of  the  time. 
So  young  noblemen,  like  the  young 
French  bloods  of  our  own  time,  flung 
themselves  into  wretched  theatriciu 

Suestions  with  an  extraordinary  ar- 
our.  On  this  night  Lord  Bury  and 
some  other  men  of  fashion  began  a  dis- 
tttrbance,and  insisted  on  her  beingsent 
for  to  Burlington  House.  Next  day 
it  beoime  the  excitement  of  the  hour; 
—great  houses  were  thrown  into  agita- 
tion. Lord  Hartington,  a  son-in-law 
of  Lady  Burlington,  was  made  to 
work  the  ministry,  who  used  all  its 
influence  to  secure  a  good  reception 
for  the  dancer  on  her  ne  jt  appearance. 
"  The  Duke'*  was  sent  to  desire  Lord 
Bory  not  to  hiss.     But  the  Yioletta 


herself  took  the  most  eff'ectuai  mode 

to  make  her  peace  with  the  audience. 

A   few   days  after  she   made  a 

pretty    and  characteristic   apology. 

'^'^     humbly  begs  leave  to  acquaint 


She 


the  public  that  she  is  very  mucn  con- 
cerned to  hear  that  she  has  been 
charged  with  being  the  occasion  of 
the  noise  on  Wedn^ay  night."  She 
adds  that  "  she  cannot  possibly  be 
guilty  of  an  intention  to  disoblige 
or  give  offence  to  an  English  audience, 
especially  where  she  had  met  with  so 
much  indul^nce,  for  which  she  re- 
tains all  possible  gratitude,"  &c.  This 
physical  impossibility  of  being  un- 
grateful is  quite  a  foreign  Torm, 
and  came  gracefully  from  the  pen  of 
the  popular  dansmse.  At  the  same 
time  ikcy  had  before  him  the  recol- 
lection of  the  Vhateauneuf  riot,  only  a 
few  years  before,  when  the  house  was 
all  but  "torn  down,"  because  a  French 
figurante,  who  had  been  announced 
in  the  bills,  did  not  appear. 

But  a  more  curious  visit  waa  one 
to  the  Tower  with  Lord  Burlington  to 
see  the  prisoners.  He  told  ner  as 
they  entered,  "Every  one  that  we 
shall  see  now  is  to  be  executed  to- 
morrow," which  shocked  her  a  good 
deal.  Such  a  visit  was  quite  in  keep- 
ing with  the  odd  craze  of  the  time, 
when  Lady  Townshend  was  commit- 
ing  all  sorts  of  extravagences  about 
Lord  Balmerino,  and  Selwyn  was 
making  jokes  on  the  executions 
of  the  rebel  lords.  They  were 
brought  in.  The  prisoners  were 
drawn  up,  and  among  them  waa 
the  famous  "  Jenny  Dawson"  and  an 
interesting  youth,  quite  a  boy,  named 
Wilding,  who  belonged  to  an  old 
English  Catholic  family.  The  young 
girl  was  so  attracted  by  this  child, 
and  the  unhappy  fate  that  was  in 
store  for  him,  that  at  the  first  oppor- 
tunity she  threw  herself  at  the  feet 
of  her  protector,  and  with  extra- 
ordinary vehenfience  begged  him  to 
use  his  influence  to  save  Wilding. 
A  pardon  was  obtained  on  condition 
of  nis  banishing  himself  to  the  North 
American  colonies,  where  he  was,  not 
long  after,  killed  in  a  skirmish  with 
the  Indians.  Some  seventy  years 
later,  when  the  Wilding  family  had 
become"  all  but  extinct,  and  an  an- 
cient maiden  lady  of  Liverpool, 
alone  remained,  a  gentleman,  named 
Rossan,  was  charged  by  her  with  a 
misdon  to  Mrs.  Garnck,  to  offer  a 
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somewhat  late  acknowledgment  for 
this    generous     intercession.      The 

gentleman  saw  her,  performed  his 
uty,  and  found  that,  though  she 
was  very  old,  the  whole  incident  came 
gradually  back  on  her.* 

It  needs  only  a  glance  at  the  wicked 
tittle  tattle  of  Walpole*8  letters,  to 
see  upon  what  a  slight  foundation  a 
hint  is  required  to  build  up  any  story 
that  was  damaging  to  name  or  fame : 
rather  which  seemed  "  mischievous 
and  likely  to  be  a  "  good  story*'  for  a 
few  days.  When,  therefore,  this 
ostentatious  and,  it  must  be  eonfessed, 
rather  unusual  patronage  of  the  fiur- 
lingtons  was  noticed ;  when  the 
*'  popular  Saltatrix*'  was  seen  at  their 
parties,  it  was  almost  of  course  that 
the  polite  Backbites  and  Sneers 
should  whisper  that  this  was  a 
daughter  of  Lord  Burlington's,  bom  be- 
fore his  marrii^  when  he  was  abroad 
at  Florence.  This  has  been  made  a 
little  mystery  of;  has  been  called  "  a 
disputed  point,*'  and  a  *'  vexed  ques- 
tion j"  but  in  truth  has  nothing  what- 
ever to  support  it  beyond  the  fact 
that  a  noble  lord  and  his  lady  were 
very  kind  to  her,  and  eventually  pro- 
vided for  her.  Disinterestedness  or 
the  mere  power  or  exercise  of  affec- 
tion were  in  those  circles  so  old 
fashioned  and  incomprehensible,  that 
on  only  one  explanation,  sucn  be- 
haviour seemed  reasonable.  A  few 
plain  facts  and  a  little  few  common 
sense  reasons  will  show  how  un- 
worthy this  bit  of  gossip  is  of  being 
called  a  vexed  question.  First,  she 
was  bom  at  Vienna,  not  at  Florence, 
where  Lord  Burlington  lived.  Se- 
condly, he  had  been  married  two 
years  before  she  was  bora,  and  from 
the  date  of  his  marriage  lived  many 
years  in  England  without  leaving  it.t 
But  apart  from  these  figures  remains 
the  fact  that  Walpole,  chronicling 
every  free  story  of  that  age,  and 
unscrapulously  affiliating  everybody 
to  everybody,  and  often,  toa  mention- 
ing Lord  Burlin|;ton  and  Lady  Bur- 
lington, and  this  patronage  of  the 
Violetta,  never  hints  at  such  a  sus- 

gicion.  Lady  Burlington,  too,  was  not 
kely  to  have  shown  so  remarkable  a 
partiality  for  one  who  was  suspected 
to  be  so  nearly  related  to  her  husband. 


Nor  would  Lord  Burlington  ha^^e 
been  pleased  at  such  an  arrival  in 
England.  Finally  Mrs.  Gkurrick,  when 
asked  directly  on  the  matter,  deaied 
it  flatly  to  Mrs.  Oarr. 

The  rest  of  her  answer  to  that 
lady  helps  us  to  the  tme  solution. 
"No,"  she    said,    "but    I   am    of 
noble  birth."    It  would  seem  then 
that  her  fatiier  was  some  one  of  rank 
at  Vienna,  possibly  one  of  the  Star- 
renberg  family,  from  whom  it  is  said 
she  brought  letters  of  introduction  to 
England,  and  this  too  would  account 
for  the  Court  patronage  she  received 
at  Vienna     In  short  the  way  she 
was  treated  was  exactly  what  might 
be  expected  in  the  case  of  a  prettv 
and  attractive  girl,  modest  and  well 
conducted,  though   belonging  to    a 
dangerous  profession,  and  who  was 
known  to  have  noble  blood  in  her 
veins. 

There  is  nothing  to  show  how  the 
attachment  between  Oarrick  and  the 
Violetta  began  or  progressed.  But 
with  this  attachment  is  connected  a 
melo-dramatio  anecdote,  which  has 
been  made  the  basis  of  a  popular 
Oerman  piece,  which  again  has  been 
adapted  to  show  off  the  versatile 
talents  of  an  actor  of  our  own  time, 
who  plays  the  vapid  and  valiant 
Fribbte  of  the  day  so  incomparably. 

The  story  is  of  the  peculiar  class 
associated  with  Garrick's  name,  the 
details  of  which  usually  turn  on  his 
marvellous  powers  of  mimiciy  and 
facial  expression.  For  some  of  these 
there  is  a  small  basis  of  truth  ;  others 
seem  transparently  manufactured.  A 
young  city  lady,  with  a  testy  father,  has 
fallen  frantically  in  love  with  Borneo, 
as  played  by  Mr.  Garrick;  grows  sick; 
is  at  the  point  of  death ;  is  sent  for 
by  the  father  and  treated  with  con- 
tempt as  *la  stage  player-"  talks  of 
the  folly  of  being  moved  by  sham 
emotions ;  and  thus  gives  an  oppor- 
tunity for  bringing  in  the  pantomime 
of  the  Child  who  fell  over  the  Win- 
dow, and  which  belongs  to  another 
period  of  Gkrrick's  Hfe.  There  are 
various  versions  of  the  young  girl's 
cure.  In  one  she  is  taken  to  see 
him  in  Abel  Drugger.  and  com- 
pletely *^des-iUusion7iee,"  The  actor 
IS  brought  to  her  as  a  doctor ;  reveals 


♦  This  story  was  uAd  to  the  writer  by  a  lady  who  ha*  it  from  Mr.  Roasan,  who 
waited  oa  Mr,  Oarrick. 
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hiuBelf  as  Borneo;  talks  to  her; 
drinks  as  he  talks:  and  by  his  in- 
coherent ravings  as  Jiichard,  awakens 
her  from  her  delusion.  In  the  Ger- 
man play  it  is  a  baronet  in  the  Eng- 
lish a  city  merchant  mt  the  point 
of  the  story  is  nearly  the  same  in  alL 

Bat  Lee  Lewes,  the  comedian, 
giFBs  a  minute  aocount  of  the  court- 
ship of  the  Violetta  by  Qarrick,  some 
incidents  of  which  are  like  what  has 
been  just  given.  He  says  he  heard  it 
through  an  aged  domestic  of  the  Bur- 
lington family.  The  dancer  had  seen 
Gwick  in  one  of  his  characters ;  had 
Ullea,  dasperately  in  love  with 
him :  had  become  sick,  like  the  lady 
in  w  aneodote,  and  no  one  oould 
divine  the  cause.  Lady  Burlington 
bad  designed  her  for  a  rich  and  im- 
portant alliance,  and  would  never 
consent  to  an  alliance  with  a  player. 
But  a  clever  doctor  found  the  secret 
out,  represented  that  it  was  a  matter 
of  death,  and  obtained  the  lady*8  re- 
luctant consent  This  is  obviously 
the  basis  of  the  dramatic  story  ;  but 
the  question  is  how  far  Lee  Lewes  and 
the  old  domestic  can  be  depended  on, 
especially  as  the  details  and  private 
conversations  are  jpven  with  a  fatal 
minuteness  and  fuhiess.*  Yet  we 
mi^t  be  almost  inclined  to  accept 
thu  story  as  true  in  the  main.  The 
Violetta  was  a  foreigner,  and  had  all 
the  impulsiveness  of  a  foreigner. 
Her  passionate  intercession  at  the 
Tower  for  young  Wilding  :  her  tears, 
and  easting  herself  at  the  feet  of 
Lord  Burlmgton,  show  that  this  was 
the  cast  of  her  character. 

Her  attachment  to  Garrick  after 
marriage  was  something  extra- 
ordinarjr,  and  was  subject  of  remark. 
Again,  it  was  matter  of  notoriety 
that  Lady  Burlington  opposed  Gar- 
rick's  advances.  The  Violetta  used 
to  tell  afterwards  how  he  had  once 
discoiBed  himself  in  woman's  clothes 
to  have  the  opportunity  of  convey- 
ing a  letter  into  her  chair.  It 
added,  no  doubt,  to  the  romantic 
eharacter  of  the  attachment^  that  the 
opposition  amounted  to  positive  hos- 
ubty,  and  forbidding  of  his  approach. 
This  is  noticed  as  matter  of^  gossip 
hotii  hy  Walpole  and  Chesterfielo. 


But  we  have,  besides,  the  testimony 
of  an  old  gentleman  of  eighty,  alive, 
not  very  long  ago,  who  was  told  by 
Mrs.  O^ick  herself  that  the  German 
story  was,  in  the  main,  true,  and  thai 
it  was  Garrick's  noble  self-denial  in 
the  business  (which,  let  it  be  marked, 
is  quite  in  keeping  with  his  character) 
that  induced  Lady  Burlington  to  give 
her  consent  t  This  does  not  quite 
agree  with  the  "  old  domestic's  ac- 
count, and  perhaps  proves  a  little 
too  much.  But  still  we  may  accept  the 
main  outlines ;  the  falling  in  love  ; 
the  illness ;  the  rewarding  of  Garrick's 
generous  selfrestrainlT  and  the 
happy  accommodation.  Travelling  so 
far  as  Germany,  it  may  have  acquir- 
ed many  of  the  theatrical  tones  and 
details  upon  the  road.  This  German 
narrative  brin^  in  also  the  name  of 
a  barrister  fnend  of  the  actor's,  a 
Mr.  Bingham,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  with 
whom  he  had  once  studied  law ;  and 
such  a  name  is  to  be  found  among 
the  barristers  of  that  date.  This  gives 
a  circumstantial  air. 

Lady  Burlington  looked  after  her 
j^otegee  with  e  ttraordinary  care  and 
jealousy.  When  her  benefits  came 
on  Kent  was  employed  to  design  the 
tickets.  Everything,  in  short,  was 
done  to  show  her  to  advantage. 

In  March,  1748,  the  strange 
Duchess  of  Queensbury  gave  a  mas- 
querade at  Richmond,  to  which  she 
hoped  to  attract  the  Kin^ ;  but  he 
did  not  go.  She  behaved  with  ex- 
traytk^ance,  exhibited  her  husband 
in  a  Scotch  dress,  then  specially  ob- 
noxious, turned  out  half  the  company 
at  midnight,  arbitrarily  kept  the 
other  half  to  supper.  liidy  Burling- 
ton was  walking  about  with  her  charge 
on  her  arm;  and  Lord  Coventry, 
father  of  the  famous  countess,  was 
following  them  about  with  extra- 
ordinary persistence.  But  the  coun- 
tess presently  was  seen  to  draw  off 
her  glove  and  significantly  move  her 
ring  up  and  down  her  finger.  A  hint 
that  was  intelligible. 

So  late  as  May,  even  when  the 
countess  took  her  to  a  splendid  mas- 
querade on  the  river,  wnere  was  the 
king,  and  dukes,  and  princes,  and 
**  God  save  the  King"  was  sung  by 


*  Yet  thk  is  a  common  shape  of  theatrical  memoir  writing,  yamiahing  over,  and  ex. 
panding  in  a  dramatic  shape  some  little  fact  that  is  leaUy  auUientio.  O!  this  Beynoldi^ 
memoiiB  b  a  good  instance. 
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the  royal  family  themselves  to  the 
mob  over  the  rails,  the  Richmonds 
had  brought  dowu  Grarrick.  Lady 
Burlinffton  watched  her  charge 
jealously,  while  Garrick,  "ogling  and 
sighing"  from  a  distance,  caused  some 
amusement  to  those  behind  the  scenes. 
A  diplomatist,  who  belonged  to  the 
Duke  of  Modena's  court,  asked  Wal- 
pole  questions  about  this  lady  and 
that  That  was  Lady  Hartington. 
"And  the  next  one  V  "  It  was  a  dis- 
tressing question,"  he  says.  But 
after  a  little  hesitation,  he  replied  : 
"  Mais  c'est  Mademoiselle  Violetta." 
The  diplomatist  looked  puzzled,  and 
searched  his  memory.  "  £t  comment 
Mademoiselle  Violetta ;  j*ai  comra 
une  Mademoiselle  -  Violetta  par  ex- 
ample." He  was  thinking  of  the 
ballet,  but  Walpole  turned  off  his 
attention  to  a  Miss  Bishop. 

It  was  not  so  easy  to  turn  off  the  eyes 
of  the  public  now  busy  watching  the 
affair.  At  last,  according  to  Lee  Lewes, 
he  wrote  a  formal  proposal  to  Lady 
Burlington  :  her  opposition  was  over- 
drawn, or  perhaps  she  saw  that  it 
was  useless.    She  gave  her  consent 

But  already  the  lover,  who  all 
through  his  life  had  a  great  un- 
easiness as  to  what  the  public  or 
private  were  saying  and  thinking  of 
his  affairs,  had  begun  to  grow  sen- 
sitive about  the  attention  that  was 
being  directed  to  his  designs.  He 
shrank  from  the  discussion,  and  per- 
haps ridicule,  that  was  likely  to  follow 
when  his  proposed  marriage  would 
become  known.  Nor  was  this  un- 
natural ;  for  already  had  appeared 
in  the  paper  notice  of  his  marriage, 
announcing  it  as  having  taken  place 
on  the  25th  of  Mav.  "  Mr.  Garrick, 
the  comedian,  to  Mademoiselle  Vio- 
letta, the  famous  dancer."  The  blimt 
description  could  not  have  been  very 
welcome  to  him.  But  more  unpleasant 
must  have  been  the  complimentary 
verses;  for  verses  attended  everything 
with  which  the  curious  public  amused 
itself.  Fortune  is  made  to  ask  why 
slander  is  always  '^sneering  at  me 
and  poor  Davy]"  The  fact  was, 
slander  believea  that 

"  The  creature  loved  pelf, 
And  cared  not  a  fig  for  a  soul  but  himself.^ 

Fortune,  then  determined  to  find  him 
a  wife,  "rested  her  wheel  within 
Burlington  Gate."  Lady  Burlington 
is  then  made  to  say— 


*'  rU  sliow  vou  a  prl.     I  lore,  Martin,  go 

tell- 
But  she's  gone  to  undress,  by-and-by  b 

as  well, 
ril  show  you  a  sight  that  you'll  fancy 

uncommon, 
Wit,  beauty,  and  goodness,  all  met  ie  a 

woman. 
A  heart  to  no  folly  or  misduef  inclined, 
A  body  all  grace,  and  all  sweetneM  in 

mind." 

It  is  asked  then  where  such  a  char- 
mer is  to  be  found.  "Who,  indeed," 
says  my  Lady,  "if  not  Violetta  f 
And  presently — 

"  The  words  were  scarce  spoke  when  she 
entered  the  room. 
A  blush  at  the  stranger  still  heightened 

her  bloom ; 
So  humble  her  looks,  so  mild  waa  her 
air,"  &c. 

With  more  in  the  same  vein. 

This  looked  dangerous  for  the  actor, 
and  he  took  an  odd  way,  but  yet  an 
effectual  way,  to  deprecate  the  ridi- 
cule he  feared.  On  the  eve  of  mar- 
riage some  fresh  verses,  which  are 
found  among  his  friend  Edward 
Moore's  poems,  but  which  were  said 
to  be  written  by  himself,  or  at  least 
were  his  inspiration,  were  to  be  read 
everywhere.      They    were    headed, 

"  Stanzas  to  Mr.  G k  on  the  Talk 

of  the  Town,"  and  had  the  following 
motto  from  "  Much  A-do  about  No- 
thing :" 

"  'When  I  sfiid  I  would  die  a  bachelor,  I 

did  not  think  I  should  liye  tin  I  wen 

married.* — Much  A-do. 
"  *  No,  no ;  the  left-hand  box,  m  blue  ; 
There,  don't  you  see  her?    'See  her? 

Who?' 
'  Nay,  hang  me  if  I  tell ; 

There^s  Garrick  in  the  music  box. 

Watch  but  his  eyes.   See  them,  O  pox ! 
Your  servantj  Afa^moiseUe.*  ^ 

'*  But  tell  me,  Davidy  h  it  true? 
Lord  keep  us ! — ^iv hat  will  some  folka  do? 

How  vnU  thejf  eurm  ike  ttranger  ! 
What,  fairly  taken  in  for  life, 
A  sober,  serious,  wedded  wife ! 

O  fie  upon  you.  Ranger." 

Then  the  '"ladies"  are  described 
as,  talking  it  over,  "pale,  wild  as  the 
witches  in  '  Macbeth.' " 

*'  Married !  but  don*t  you  think,  my  dear. 
He's  growing  out  of  fashion? 
People  may  fancy  what  they  will. 
But  Qmtig  the  only  actor  still 
To  treat  the  tender  passion.'* 
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**'Vaj,  midam ;  did  jtm  mind  last  night 
Hig  Arckgr :  not  a  Une  ont  right  f 

I  tlioiigfat  I  heard  some  hi^es. 
Two  pirta,  they  readily  allofw. 
Are  joora,  bnt  not  one  more,  I  vow. 

And  thus  they  close  their  spite. 
ToQ  will  be  Atr  John  Brute  all  day, 
Dav/B  Sk  Jokn  Brute  they  say, 

And />>»Me  an  the  night." 

It  winds  np  with  a  soothing  com- 
pliment^ bidding  him  not  mind  their 
q)eechei: 
"Tske,  you  can't  do  better, 

A  pox  upon  the  tattling  town ; 
The  fops  that  join  to  cry  her  down 
Would  give  their  ears  to  get  her." 

Which  was,  indeed,  the  truth ;  for 
to  sturdy  rejection  of  the  advances 
of  the  "fine  gentlemen,"  as  unusual 
as  it  was  adimirable,  had  made  her 
hosts  of  detractors.  It  thus  con- 
dudes— 

**  And  if  her  heart  be  good  and  kind, 
And  sore  that  face  bespeaks  a  mind 
As  soft  as  woman's  can  be,**  Ac 

It  last,  on  the  22nd  of  June,  they 
were  married,  first  by  Dr.  Franklyn, 
St  the  church  in  Russell- street, 
Bloomsbury,  and  afterwards  at  the 
chapel  of  the  Portuguese  Embassy  in 
Audley-street,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bly  th.' 
The  newspapers  in  this  instance  re- 
ported it  with  infinitely  more  respect 


It  was  now  "  David  Garrick,  esq., 
to  Mademoiselle  Eva  Maria  Vio- 
letta."  Neither  "  comedian"  nor 
"  famous  dancer."  And  after  the  an- 
nouncement, the  figures  "£10,000," 
which  was  auite  accurate ;  for  this 
was  said  to  be  the  amazing  fortune 
she  brought  him.  In  efiect,  she  had 
;£10,000  settled  on  her,  of  which  the 
Burlingtons  found  six,  and  Oarrick  the 
rest.  Lady  Burlington  herself  signed 
the  settlements-t  Walpole  wrote 
out  the  news  to  Florence  at  once,  but 
could  not  understand  the  business. 
"  The  chapter  of  this  history  is  a  little 
obscure,"  especially  as  to  the  con- 
sent of  the  countess  and  the  fortune. 
It  was  indeed  a  surprising  chapter 
and  a  more  surprising  history  that 
the  marriage  of  a  comedian,  whom 
parliament  but  a  few  years  before 
would  have  described  and  dealt  with 
^  a  common  rogue  and  a  vagabond," 
and  a  "famous  dancer,"  whom  it 
could  have  sent  to  the  House  of  Cor- 
rection, should  have  again  such  pres* 
tige  and  attract  such  attention,  and 
be  celebrated  under  the  patronage 
and  friendship  of  dukes  and  lor£, 
was  certainly  fair  evidence  of  the 
weight  of  Oarrick's  private  character, 
and  of  the  respectability  and  position 
to  which  he  had  raised  his  theatre. 


*  The  two  biographers,  Morphy  and  Davies,  both  place  this  ceremony  in  July. 

t  Mr.  Carr,  who  was  Garrick's  solicitor,  and  lived  in  Hampton  Villa,  afterwards  was 
isksd  on  this  point  by  '*  Rainy-day  Smith,'*  seemed  to  convey  that  Mrs.  Oarrick  denied 
•▼er  lecdving  money  from  the  Burlingtons,  adding  that  she  had  only  the  interest  of 
XS,000,  which  was  paid  to  her  by  the  Dnke  of  l^vonshire.  But  this  only  confirms 
the  Btory.  The  Dnke,  whose  son  had  married  Lady  Bnrlington*s  danghter,  woold 
nitnntty  have  been  chosen  as  a  trustee  for  the  settlement. 


A.  girl's  RBSOLVE. 

I  LONG  for  Love — a  jeweLyet  unworn ; 

I'm  offered  golden  friendship,  laughter,  mirth. 
Such  gems  alone  I  can  but  treat  with  scorn — 

'Tis  like  renouncing  Paradise  for  earth. 
Kno  wled^  alone  can  keep  mv  soul  in  place, 

And  this  I'll  seek  in  every  book  or  stone ; 
ril  search  for  it  in  every  common  face, 

And  study  books  in  solitudes  alone. 
Nature  shall  show  me  everv  hidden  thought. 

The  skies,  the  streams,  tne  air  shall  tram  my  mind, 
rU  search  for  secrets  that  are  yet  unsought. 

And  what  I  search  for  I  will  surely  find. 
Then  if  Love  comes  he  will  find  Wisdom  here. 
And  joy  shall  reign  unsullied  by  a  tear. 

Minna  Mabbl  Oolliks. 
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OABIOATTJBB  IN  ANCIENT  ABT. 


The  ordinary  images  or  oocurrenoea 
which  t»ii8e  laughter,  though  appa- 
rently laree  in  number,  anofyarymg 
much  in  cnaracter,  may  probably  be 
reduced  to  a  few  claAses.  We  laugh 
when  we  see  a  philosopher  interrupt 
his  discourse  on  temperance  by  an 
eaffer  attack  on  the  turtle  just  pLaced 
before  him;  we  laugh  at  the  contor- 
tions of  the  features  of  a  winkine  and 
{(rimacing  down,  also  when  his  hand, 
instead  of  the  expected  sausage^grasps 
the  apparently  hot  poker.  We  are 
indinea  to  laugh  at  an  anxious  per- 
son giving  himself  a  world  of  trouble 
about  some  most  fiivolous  matter. 
Three  French  porters  carrying  in  a 
bandbox  in  O'teeffe's  playare  sure 
to  be  greeted  by  a  laugh.  When  the 
young  kdy  in  the  "  Highland  Reel" 
flings  off  her  disguise,  and  on  her 
knees  anxiously  implores  pardon  of 
her  father,  shouts  of  laughter  attend 
the  pathetic  action,  for  she  has 
omitted  to  throw  away  the  large 
three-cocked  hat  with  the  rest  of  her 
borrowed  gear.  A  tired  and  faint 
butcher,  in  the  front  seat  of  the  pit 
relieyed  himself  by  placing  his  hat 
on  the  head  of  his  dog  who  sitting 
beside  him  was  gazing  intently  on 
the  prison  scene  in  Zear;  and  all 
play-goers  know  how  the  dead  Cor- 
delva^  her  dying  father,  and  the  heart- 
wrung  Hdaar,  were  obliged  to  run  off 
the  stage  by  an  uncontrollable  fit  of 
laughter  at  sight  of  the  behatted  ani- 
mal  grarely  inspecting  their  proceed- 

.  How  little  did  the  spectators  in  one 
instance,  or  the  players  in  the  other, 
reflect  on  the  recondite  causes  of  their 
unreflecting  merriment ;  perhaps  they 
were  even  incapable  of  comprehend- 
ing them  as  expounded  by  masters  of 
the  "Great  Grerman  People,"  or  their 
French  and  English  scholars.  They 
took  no  account  except  of  the  ludi- 
crous effects,  their  German  guides  and 
philosophers  were  interested  merdy 
by  the  causes,  or  as  M.  Champfleury 
puts  it :— * 

"A  person  stopping  before  a  bufiFoon  of 
the  streets  or  a  caricature,  laughs  without 
troubling  himself  for  the  reason  why.  Up 
comes  the  philosopher  and  asks  him,  <  Why 


do  yon  laugh?  how  do  yoa  Ungfa?*  The 
laugher  cannot  teU,  but  if  pressed  hard  ha 
acknowledges  to  a  laugh  becaitte  hfl  is 
amused.  But  theft  the  philosopher  a&s, 
*  Why  are  you  amused?* " 

TaANSCBNDBlfTAL  CAUSBS  OF  XtAUOnSB. 

The  philosopher  introduced,  being 
unable  to  extract  the  cause  from  the 
laugher  at  buffoon  or  caricature,  ap- 
plies to  Solger,  who  tells  him, — 

"•  *The  Comic  is  the  Ideal  of  the  Beautt- 
ful,  which  loses  itself  among  the  relations 
and  accidents  of  common  life.* 

*^  Arnold  "Rugdj  no  less  serious,  defines 
the  Comic  to  be,  '  Ugliness  overoomo  ;  the 
deUyerance  of  the  Infinite  prisoned  hi  ths 
Finite;  Beauty  reviving  from  its  proper 
negation.* 

'^This  resembles  the  Council  of  Trent 
debating  on  a  laugh. 

"*It  is  a  reality  without  ideas  or  the 
contrary  to  an  idea,*  says  Cani^re. 

'*  SchelUng,  Schlegel,  Ast,  Hegel,  agree 
on  making  the  Comic  *the  Negation  of 
unbounded  life,  the  subjectivity  which  is 
set  in  contradiction  with  itself  and  the  ob- 
ject, and  which  thus  manifests  in  the 
highest  degree  its  infinite  faculties  <^  deter- 
mination and  free  wilL'** 

Other  Germans  are  more  concise, 
but  not  less  mystical ;  for  instance, 
Kant  who  defines  the  sentim^it  of 
the  Ludicrous— «n  expectation  sud- 
denly ending  in  nothing : — 

"'Oh!*asM.  Jourdainsays,  *thisCotiifo 
does  not  agree  with  me  at  aU ;  let  us  hsTS 
something  nicer. 

*'  I  fancy  to  myself  a  curious  caricaturist, 
one  of  those  who  wish  to  be  instructed  in 
the  details  of  his  art,  meeting  with  the 
following  passage  of  Zeising : — *  The  Comic 
is  a  Noming  under  the  form  of  an  object 
set  in  contradiction  with  itself,  and  with  the 
intention  of  perfection  Abiding  in  us;  in 
other  terms,  with  the  idea  or  the  nnlimit^i 
spirit.* 

**  Ah,  why  did  I  not  begin  earlier  to  learn 
in  order  to  know  all  this? — MoUere, 

"  Terrible  Germans  with  their  definitions ! 
Let  us  see  the  part  which  the  Pantheist, 
Stephen  Schiitse,  makes  Nature  play  hi 
the  matter  of  the  Comic:— 
)  I*** The  Comic  is  a  perception  or  a  repre« 
sentation  which  excites  in  us  a  vague  feel- 
ing that  nature  plays  with  man,  whOe  he 
thhiks  he  is  acting  in  perfect  liberty.  This 
restricted  inde{>endehce  Is  then  turned  into 


*  fliHtIn  de  la  Caricature  Antique,  par  Champfleury. 
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with  rdAtion  to  saperior  liberty. 

Lighter  ezpresseB  the  J07  caused  by  thia 
ibcorery.'" 

▼VLOAB  CAUBSS  OV  LAVOBTBK. 

Aristotle  is  aomewhat  more  intelli- 
gible. According  to  him  the  causes 
of  laughter  are  properly  and  naturally 
these  trifling  imperfections  in  charac- 
ter and  manners  which  do  not  excite 
moral  indignation,  nor  cast  the  soul 
into  the  melancholy  caused  by  the 
Bight  of  deprayity. 

In  most  mstances  surprise  and  in- 
congmity  enter  into  laugnter-exciting 
causes.  A  burst  of  fury  at  some 
trifling  loss  or  inconyenienc&  causes 
m^riment^  so  does  an  acciaent  at- 
tended with  annoyance  rather  than 
iiyury.  These  mishaps  which  excite 
laughter  in  us  when  they  befall  per- 
sons for  whom  we  feel  indifference  or 
dislike,  are  rather  unwelcome  when 
they  occur  to  ourselyes  or  those  dear  to 
QB.  80  it  is  to  be  feared  that  a  feeling 
of  dislike  or  contempt,  however 
ali^t,  combines  with  the  exciting 
causes  mentioned.  Laughter  arising 
from  the  disappointment  of  a  yicious 
Bta^e  personage  is  of  the  true  healthy 
genud  character.  A  dissolute  hus- 
band at  the  moment  when  a  new 
conquest  unmaskfi^  and  reveals  the 
femfliar  features  of  his  neglected  wife, 
becomes  the  legitimate  object  of  loua 
and  hcnneric  laughter. 

The  connexion  of  the  visible  and 
audible  circumstances  of  laughter 
with  the  misty  and  undefined  sha- 
dows abovementioned  (images  would 
be  too  tangible  an  expression)  is  a 
great  triumph  to  the  Eanto-Hegelian 
philosophers.  Still  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  the  relation  between  the  risible 
ideas,  or  circumstances,  or  their  Ger- 
man abstractions,  and  the  result- 
ing explosions  of  sound  from  the 
lungs,  must  ever  continue  a  m^rsteij 
to  human  intell^nce.  Olassu^  it 
with  the  mysterious  influence  of  the 
nerves  on  the  muscl^  we  proceed  to 
examine  with  Mr.  Cnampfleurv  the 
relics  of  that  art  which  had  toi  its 
aim  to  excite  smiles  or  laughter 
among  the  lettered  Pagans  of  £i3i>t, 
Greece,  and  Rome. 


BIOH-AKT  CRITICS  lONORB  ANCtUTT  CARICATimi. 

Since  the  earliest  attempts  at  repre- 
senting objects  in  form  and  colour 
on  flat  surfaces  or  in  rounded  forms, 
artists  have  been  endeavouring  to 
present  the  laughable  as  well  as  tneir 
skill  and  their  materials  would  allow. 
To  collect  instances  of  these  efforts  at 
the  risible  amon^  the  artistic  relics  of 
the  old  Pagan  tmies.  and  to  descant 
on  their  designs  and  merits,  is  the 
object  of  the  work  of  Champfleury 
quoted  above.  The  harvest  is  not 
very  abimdant,  but  the  collector  has 
made  a  skilful  arrangement  of  his 
gleanin|B,  and  told  ms  readers  idl 
that  will  probably  be  ever  known 
concerning  them. 

The  great  art-critic,  Winckelman, 
never  dreamed,  while  expatiating  on 
the  beau-ideal  aimed  at  in  ancient 
art,  that  such  a  profanation  of  genius 
(ipso  judiee)  as  caricature  was  con- 
nected with  it.  Wieland,  however, 
about  a  centuiy  since,  discovered 
on  consulting  Pliinr,  that  antiquity 
had  its  painters  of  social  scenes,  of 
landsc^^,  of  still  life,  and  of  gro- 
tesque subjects.  In  Greece  the  broad- 
est farce  existed  beside  the  sublime 
in  tragedy.  Why  should  there  not  be 

Simd  in  the  same   city  with  the 
inerva   and   Jupiter  of  Phidias, 
caricatures  in  clay  or  marble  ? 

AthensBus*  gives  a  description  of  a 
carnival  scene  which  no  artist  gifted 
with  a  perception  of  the  comic  could 
refrain  from  endeavouring  to  imitate. 

"la  the  middle  of  the  pleasant  mas- 
querade, I  beheld  a  tame  bear  carried  in  an 
easy  seat  and  attired  as  a  lady  of  quality. 
A  monkey  decked  with  an  embroidered 
cap,  and  covered  with  a  safifron-colonred 
Phrygian  robe  represented  young  Ganymede, 
and  bore  a  cup  of  gold.  Lastly  came  an 
ass,  on  whose  back  they  had  fastened  some 
feathers,  and  which  was  followed  by  a 
worn-out  old  man.  These  were  Pegasus 
and  Bellerophon,  and  a  moet  ludicrous 
group  they  made.^ 

CARICATUaa  IN  BOYFT. 

Before  noticing  caricature  among 
the  Greeks  let  us  see  what  the 
Ilgyptians  have  left  in  that  depart- 
ment Wilkinson,  amost  trustworthy 


*  Of  the  works  of  this  learned  grammarian,  bom  at  Neucrata'  in  Egypt  in  the  second 
(^eotiiiy,  we  have  only  about  twelve  books  (A.  the  "  Deipnosephists,"  or  ^*Din|ier 
JPhiloiephefs,"  the  original  oonslBUiiflr  of  fifteen.  These  are  replete  with  the  polite 
Kt«at«re  of  tiie  time.    The  first  edlnon  was  issued  by  Aldus  at  Venice  in  1514  in  a 


beautiful  folio. 
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authority,  tells  us  that  he  has  found 
among  the  drawing  left  on  walls, 
'some  ladies  far  gone  in  various  stages 
of  intoxication,  gesticulating  to  their 
slaves  to  come  and  support  them, 
and  others  prevented  with  difficulty 
from  tumblmg  on  those  behind  them. 
A  servant  is  holding  out,  with  a  ges- 
ture of  disgust  a  bason  to  her 
mistress,  who  must  have  forgotten 
womanly  moderation  at  the  feast ; 
and  the  artist  was  so  cruel  as  to  re- 
present a  wavy  line  dividing  into 
two  other  similar  wavy  lines,  connect- 
ing another  lady's  mouth  with  the 
pavement  of  the  halL 

Besides  the  ordinary  Egyptian 
groups  of  beast-headed  men  ana  wo- 
men, some  pieces  exhibit  birds  and 
b^usts  fairly  drawn,  and  mimicking 
human  actions.  There  is  a  papyrus 
in  the  British  Museum,  and  another 
at  Turin,  and  the  learned  Doctor 
Richard  Lepius  has  got  several 
groups  of  their  figures  reproduced 
m  the  23rd  plate  of  his  great  work 
on  "The  Antiquities  of  Egypt." 
Some  he  was  obliged  to  omit,  on 
account  of  their  intolerable  gross- 
ness.  In  the  Turin  Papyrus  is  seen 
an  animal  holding  a  double  siphon, 
and  near  him  some  beasts  executing 
a  concert  The  ass  strikes  the  harp, 
Uie  lion  fingers  the  lyre,  the  crocodile 
does  what  he  can  with  a  theorbo,  and 
a  monkey  blows  through  a  double 
flute.  At  some  distance  is  another 
ass  armed  with  a  club  and  shepherd's 
crook,  and  graciously  receiving  the 
ofiferings  presented  bv  a  cat,  who  is 
chaperoned  by  a  heifer.* 

In  other  parts  of  the  scene  one 
animal  is  beneading  another,  and  a 
homed  beast  armed  with  a  mallet 
leads  a  hare  and  a  lion  by  the  same 
cord ;  a  troop  of  cats  engage  another 
of  birds  in  deadly  combat,  and  a  hawk 
climbs  by  a  ladder  into  a  tree,  where 
a  hippopotamus  is  lying  at  her  ease 
surrounded  by  fruits,  llats  bearing 
buckler  and  lance,  and  drawing  the 


long  bow,  are  assaulting  a  fortt  The 
commander  mounted  in  a  chair  is 
drawn  by  two  hounds,  his  bodyguard 
being  made  up  of  cats. 

In  the  London  papyrus  a  grave- 
looking  rat,  seated  in  a  chair,  is 
inhaling  the  perfume  of  a  bonauet  of 
lotus,  while  a  cat  offers  His  Migestj 
some  presents,  and  a  slave-rat  behind 
holds  up  a  fan.  This  is  evidently  a 
caricature  of  the  honour  paid  to 
Pharaoh.  In  Champfleury's  volume 
part  of  a  procession  is  represented. 
A  lion  and  a  gazelle  at  one  ex- 
tremity are  seated  on  cross-legged 
chairs,  and  playing  chess,  the 
lion  being  Pharoah  and  the  ga- 
zelle his  favourite  wife.  It  is  a 
pity  that  we  cannot  present  the  awk- 
ward pose  of  the  chess-players,  their 
bodies  upright  and  their  hind  legs 
sticking  out  before  them  in  the  most 
uncomfortable  position.  A  wolf,  with 
some  burthen  depending  at  his  back, 

Slays  on  a  double  flute,  while  his 
erd  of  deer  are  pacing  before  him. 
In  their  van  is  a  quadruped  walking 
on  his  hind-legs,  and  carrying  a  bur- 
then on  a  stick  laid  over  his  shoulder. 
A  cat  with  a  duck  on  one  paw 
extends  a  switch  with  the  other,  and 
keeps  a  flock  of  the  ducks'  brothers 
and  sisters  in  order. 

In  the  American  collection  of  Mr. 
Abbot,  a  cat  standing  on  its  hind  legs, 
and  bearing  a  fan,  is  presenting  a 
plucked  goose  to  another  cat  seated 
on  a  stool,  and  holding  a  drinking  cup 
in  one  fore  paw  and  a  flower  in  the 
other.  These  are  the  only  scenes  of 
a  comic  character  which  our  mvans 
have  as  yet  discovered  among  the  art 
relics  of  Egypt 

How  tame  these  inventions  appear 
beside  one  of  Grandville's  speaking 
groups! 

In  the  fable  of  "  Sour  Grapes,"  a 
couple  of  genteel,  prim,  old-maiden 
hens,  in  grave  costume,  are  just 
entering  the  church-yard ;  a  stout 
mastiff  in  livery,  with  nose  in  air,  and 


*  The  siphon-bearing  animal  mimics  a  priest  The  musical  group  is  intended  to 
travesty  a  company  of  four  female  musicians  using  the  same  instruments,  and  frequently 
met  among  Egyptian  remains.  The  other  group  is  a  caricature  of  a  funeral  scene, 
where  the  defunct  is  presented  by  the  homed  goddess  Hatbor  to  Osiris,  King  of  the 
Dead. 

t  Here  we  find  burlesque  copies  of  the  tableaux  in  which  the  Pharoahs  are  represented 
as  butchering  their  prisoners— kings  dragging  their  captives— the  Egyptian  forces 
engaged  in  battle — the  soul  figured  by  the  bird  approachhig  the  sycamore,  in  which 
Nout,  the  heavenly  distributor,  is  suirounded  by  spiritual  comforts,  and  the  King  of 
Egypt  reducing  a  hostile  fortress— the  cats  in  the  caricature  doing  duty  for  the  royal 
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bearing  the  prayer-books  of  the 
ladi»,  displayB  a  stout  cudgel  under 
one  amu  A  fox  and  a  monkey 
ensconced  in  a  no<^  are  entertaining 
evil  designs  on  the  lives  of  the 
church-goers.  The  monkey  with  a 
fiendish  scowl  on  his  features,  secretly 
TOeients  a  knife  to  his  companion ; 
out  he,  kept  in  wholesome  awe  by  the 
attendant  and  his  stick,  turns  away 
hia  head  as  if  loathing  the  very  notion 
of  cold  fowl 

In  another  the  weasel  and  rabbit 
are  pleading  before  a  goutv  old  cat 
lor  the  right  of  burrow,  and  nothing 
can  be  finer  than  the  contrast  between 
the  meek-looking,  clever,  manoeuvring 
old  lady-weasel,  dressed  in  widow's 
weeds,  and  the  foolish  and  somewhat 
frightaied  young  rabbit  with  ears 
cocked  and  paws  held  forth  in  con- 
fused declamation.  A  limp  and  frayed 
neckerchief  enhances  his  imcomfort- 
able  appearance.  The  knavish  old 
judge  leaning  his  forepaws  on  the 
arms  of  his  easy-chair,  and  pretend- 
ing to  be  nearly  blind — seems  to 
request  their  nearer  approach.  Woe 
to  them  if  they  come  within  the 
sweep  of  those  velvet  paws  ! 

Among  Egyptian  statues  is  found 
that  of  the  God  B^  who  is  supposed 
to  have  presided  over  battle  and 
dance.  Whether  the  sculptor  intended 
or  not  the  effect  of  his  presentment 
ia  most  ludicrous.  He  is  a  dwarf  with 
broad  face,  low  forehead,  ears  near 
the  top  of  the  head,  broad  nose,  wide 
mouth,  no  neck,  and  scarcely  any 
tbi^  His  hands  rest  on  his  knees, 
and  balancing  himself  on  one  gouty 
leg,  he  lifts  the  other  ponderous  one 
with  difliculty  to  penorm  his  gro- 
tesque dance.  Two  ridges  diverge 
from  the  upper  end  of  his  nose,  tri- 
secting his  unsightly  forehead,  and 
a  broiul  grin  is  spread  over  his  good- 
humour^  face.  His  fan-like  beard 
eovers  shoulders  and  breast,  and  the 
general  effect  is  that  of  an  unwieldy 
okl  frog  executing  a  coranto. 

With  reference  to  the  comparative 
abundance  of  merriment  in  the  North 
compared  with  the  South,  our  author 


gives    a   somewhat   whimsical  but 
pertinent  reason. 

"  The  East  rmrely  laughs.  We  most  seek 
laughter  as  well  as  colour  towards  the 
North,  is  those  foggy  countries,  where 
man  condemned  to  U^e  in  the  bosom  of  a 
clouded  nature,  more  clearly  exhibits  his 
aspirations  towards  gaiety  and  light  than 
in  those  regions  without  shadow,  and  parched 
by  the  rays  of  a  burning  sun.  It  would 
appear  as  if  the  dweller  in  the  North,  in 
order  not  to  be  thoroughly  enveloped  in  the 
thick  fogs,  parents  of  spleen,  does  violence 
to  himscuOf,  and  undertakes  the  self-imposed 
task  of  diverting  himself  at  the  expense  of 
those  around  him.*' 

"  The  English  are  a  case  in  point :  their 
pleasantry  is  gross,  but  enormous  in  volume. 
To  exaggerate  the  mirth-moving  power  of 
their  merry-andrews,  they  extend  their 
months  by  a  streak  of  red  paint  almost  to 
their  ears,  and  clap  dabs  of  colour  on  other 
parts  of  their  faces.  The  English  have 
preserved  much  better  than  we,  that  sense 
of  outrageous  grotesque  which  has  descended 
from  antiquity.*' 

CAUCATimS  AMONG   TUB  OEBaKS. 

Aristotle  divided  painters  and  poets 
into  three  classes ;  first,  those  who 
exhibit  human  nature  better  than  it 
is;  second,  those  who  represent  it 
strictly  as  it  is ;  and  third,  those  who 
represent  it  as  worse  than  it  is.  This 
third  class  consists  of  satirists  and 
caricaturists,  and  enjoyed  none  of  the 
favour  of  the  great  Stagjrrite.*  He 
was  too  much  occupied  with  the 
investigation  of  Ideal  Beauty  to 
approve  the  efforts  of  those  who,  far 
from  exalting  humanity,  studied  to 
represent  it  as  inferior  to  its  average 
condition. 

Ohampfleury  sets  Aristotle's  judg- 
ment at  nought  on  this  subject,  m 
treating  of  which  he  proposes  the 
following  queries : 

'« What  is  it  that  chastises  libidinoua 
old  sinners,  egotists,  misers,  gluttons,  moral 
cowards?     Cartco^re. 

^^By  what  is  the  baseness  of  courtiers 
displayed?     By  Carxcatwrt, 

"  What  depicts  the  stupid  folly  of  the 
purse-proud?     Caticaivirt. 

"What  is  it  that  lashes  fta  a  succesnon  of 


*  So  called,  we  may  remind  our  lady-readers,  from  the  place  of  hitf  birth,  Stagyra,  in 
Hacedon.  He  was  bom  384  A.C.,  and  after  a  stormy  youth  he  became  one  of  Plato's 
disciples.  He  spent  eight  years  at  the  Court  of  Philip  forming  the  mind  and  heart  of 
Alexander.  Retiring  to  Athens  he  was  allowed  the  use  of  the  Lyceum  by  the  magis- 
tratea;  and  there  he  instructed  his  disciples,  while  walking  about,  hence  the  name 
Peripatetics.  Being  accused  of  impiety,  and  not  desirous  of  imitating  Socrates  in  the 
jnanner  of  bis  deatl^  he  retire<l  to  Chalcis,  near  his  birth  place,  where  he  died,  322  A.a, 
at  tiie  age  of  63.  
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imprOYifled  sheets,  an  age  given  up  to  the 
worship  of  the  Golden  Calf  ?  Cbrtcolure. 
**  What  is  it  that  points  out  in  a  short 
and  severe  exhibition,  the  future  piuiish- 
ment  in  reserve  for  the  oppressors  of  a 
nation  ?     Caricature." 

Satirists  are  proverbially  thin- 
skinned.  and  are  seldom  really 
attacbea  to  one  another.  Aristo- 
phanes was  no  exception.  Readers  of 
his  plays  need  not  be  told  how  free 
he  was  in  language,  yet  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  recommend,  the  pictures  of 
a  certain  Pausson,  a  caricaturist,  to 
be  covered  in  presence  of  young  per- 
sons. Three  several  times  did  he  in- 
troduce the  "infamous  Pausson"  to 
the  contempt  of  his  hearers ;  proba- 
bly he  was  wincing  under  some  casti- 
gation  by  the  painter's  pencil.  Lucian, 
JBUan,  and  Plutarch  relate  an  anec- 
dote of  Pausson  which  ^ves  us  an 
insight  into  the  curious  ideas  of  art 
entertained  both  by  the  painter  and 
his  patrons.  One  of  these  gave  him 
an  order  for  the  representation  of  a 
horse  rolling  himself  in  the  dust  as 
his  half-brother,  the  ass,  is  accus- 
tomed to  do.  Gallinff  agam  in  a  rea- 
sonable time,  and  asking  for  his  pic- 
ture, he  was  shown  a  steed  galloping 
along,  in  a  cloud  of  dust.  "  Do  you 
call  this  a  horse  rolling  in  the  dust  1" 
said  the  surprised  and  angry  cus- 
tomer. "  No,''  said  the  painter,  turn- 
ing the  piece  upside  down,  "  but  here 
is  the  very  thing."  We  have  not 
space  for  the  comments  of  the  narra- 
tors on  this  device,  its  similarity  to 
some  of  Socrates'  practices,  &c.  The 
painter  probably  intended  to  intimate 
to  his  patron  in  a  round-about  wav, 
that  he  had  proposed  an  unsuitable 
subject. 

And  here  our  acute  Frenchman 
takes  the  part  of  the  caricaturist 
wbose  motives  are  good  in  the  main, 
and  quotes  an  En^ish  writer  on  the 
subject. 

"  What  do  these  philosophers  mean  who 
represent  irony  as  a  degeneracy  of  the  soul} 
as  a  weakness,  as  something  base?  The 
laugh  which  is  excited  by  the  %ight  of  the 
ngly  or  the  ignoble,  is  a  homage  paid  to 
h»Eiuty  and  nobleness.'* 

OUa  OBLIOATIOyS  TO  PUWY. 

To  Pliny  we  are  indebted  for  much 
information  on  the  knowledge  of  art 
possessed  by  the  Ancients.  Mr. 
ChampfleuryjudgesfromthefoUowing 


extract,  that  landscape  painting  was 
in  a  very  respectable  condition :  pro- 
bably it  will  suggest  to  some  of  our 
readers,  scenes  on  third-class  room- 
papers  or  those  landscapes  perpe- 
trated by  artists  of  the  "Flowery 
Land." 

"  Ludius  decorated  walls  with  ohaniiiRg 
paintings  rq>re8enting  country  seats,  por- 
ticoes, clipped  dwarf  trees,  hedges,  woods, 
thickets,  hiUocks,  lakes,  canals,  rivers  and 
their  banks,  figures  walking  about,  or  taking 
their  pleasure  in  boats,  or  approaching  the 
villas, — some  on  asses,  some  in  carriages. 
Others  are  seen  fishing,  setting  up  nets  to 
catch  birds,  hunting,  or  employed  at  the 
vintage.  In  these  pictures  were  repnattated 
country  houses  with  marshy  approaches, 
men  carrying  women  on  their  shoulders 
(across  the  bog?),  slipping  and  shaking,  and 
a  thousand  other  things  of  this  pleasant 
and  ingenious  kind.** 

Portrait  painting  must  have  arrived 
at  a  respectable  position.  Some  of 
our  readers  have  seen  engravings 
of  the  vigorously  painted  head  of 
Achilles  discovered  on  the  wall  of  a 
dining-room  at  Pompeii  Pliny  while 
finding  fault  with  Arellius,  aeknow- 
ledffcs  his  ability  without  which  he 
comd  not  have  o£Eended. 

*'  Ardlius  profaned  his  art  by  a  notable 
piece  of  sacrilege.  Always  in  love  with  some 
woman  he  beirtowed  on  the  goddesses  he 
painted,  the  features  of  his  mistresses.  By 
inspecting  his  pictures  we  may  count  their 
number." 

Some  Christian  Pliny  has  probably- 
taken  the  divine  Raphael,  the  tender 
Guide,  the  sensitive  Carlo  Dolci,  to 
task  for  their  profanations  (if  profe- 
nations  they  were),  but  we  do  not 
recollect  having  met  with  tbefa*  cen- 
sures. 

Pliny  gives  particular  credit  to 
N.eala,  who,  in  order  to  convey  that 
the  battle  he  was  painting  was  lought 
by  the  Old  Nile,  sketched  an  ass  on 
the  bank  in  the  act  of  drinking,  and 
a  treacherous  crocodile  preparmg  to 
surprise  him.  In  a  fresco  found  in 
the  ruins  of  Regina,  at  present  in  the 
Museum  at  Naples,  some  buildings 
are  set  in  faulty  perspective,  a  paa- 
niered  ass,  whose  head  has  been 
erased  from  the  tablet  by  time  and 
injury,  seems  intent  on  walking  into 
the  river,  while  his  owner  in  cloak 
and  bowl-like  cap,  holding  him 
firmly  by  the  tail,  seems  determined 
to  keep  him  out  of  the  mouth  of  a 
harmless  looking  crocodile  furnished 
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witb  9  bird*a  101  ipsiead  of  the  dread- 
ful pair  of  iawB  given  him  by  modem 
vtm,  and  loolong  on%  on  the  world 
from  lufl  toft  of  rushes.  Bothaaeand 
master  are  really  well  drawn,  and  the 
aetien  of  the  latter  oorreotly  repre- 
sented. Periiaps  it  was  ezecatea  by 
Keala  or  was  a  copy  of  his  Nile 
scene. 

Car  rare  old  Pagan  so  often  quoted 
mentions  with  acme  disparagement 
a  certain  Pirseicus  who  excelled  in 
what  the  French  call  '"Pieces  de 
Genre."  He  considered  that  it  would 
be  more  to  the  ploiy  of  the  art  to  as- 
pire to  something  oetter  than  scenes 
in  the  barber's  or  cobbler's  booth, 
aBBes,  proYisions.  and  other  low-life 
8abj€»et0.  He  acknowledged  that  his 
IMctnres  gave  much  satisfaction  and 
sold  much  better  than  the  high-art 
efforts  of  otber& 

Satire  was  as  much  dreaded  by 
some  dr  Pliny*s  subjects  as  by  the 
ancient  Irish  : — * 

"Bnpaliis  and  Athenis  were  oontempo- 
rariei  of  the  poet  Hipponax :  now  Hippo- 
MX  WM  remaricably  ugly.  The  two  artiaU 
Mt  of.  mere  waggery,  exposed  his  portrait 
to  the  langfater  of  the  public.  The  enraged 
Hipponax  directed  the  foil  bittemeas  of 
aaUre  against  them,  and  with  snch  effect 
that  they  hnng  themselves  for  yerj  despair. 
I  do  not  believe  ft.** 

Theaaifte  autbor  mentions  a  statue 
If  ^txitelea  of  a  woman  in  ragged 
TMWL  and  one  in  bronze  by  Myron  of 
in  old  woman  reeling  about  after 
amne  £»nerous  draughts  of  Scian 
wine.  Xf  these  are  not  genuine  cari- 
catmres  they  are  at  least  of  that 
&mily.  The  next  mentioned,  which 
reads  better  in  French  than  English, 
was  a  genuine  caricature,  much 
wanting  in  rererence  to  the  gods  : — 

^  Cteeiloqae,  ^eve  d'Apelle,  s'est  rendu 
cAdbre  par  nne  peinture  bnrlesqne  represen- 
tant  Jnpitsr  aoconchant  de  Bacchus,  ayant 
ane  mitre  en  tite,  et  criant  comme  une 
femme,  an  miliea  des  dresses  qui  font 
Poffice  d^acconcheuses." 

WHAT  Wa  OWS  TO  THB  FRaSCOSS. 

One  of  the  modes  adopted  by  the 
old  caricaturists  to  ezdte  merriment 
b  thw  patrons,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  disparage  some  well-known  cha- 
nustersor  the  figures  in  admired  works 


of  art,  consisted  in  representing  them 
as  pygmies  or  dwarfs  of  squat  form, 
ana  exaggerating  any  excesses  or  ir- 
regularities in  their  contours.  This 
treatment  is  still  a  favourite  one 
among  the  finished  masters  of  the  art 
in  gay  and  satirical  Paris.  There  every 
man  of  letters  or  artist  who  has  won 
public  esteem,  is  sure  to  find  himself 
with  enlarged  nose  and  mouth, 
ricketty  and  distorted  limbs,  an  ad- 
dition of  a  few  fingers  if  he  happen 
to  excel  at  the  piano — a  monster  in 
fact,  but  still  recognisable  at  a  glance 
for  the  unfortunate  genius  by  a  most 
ludicrous  resemblance.  It  does  not 
redound  to  the  credit  of  human  na- 
ture that  such  travesties  of  the  divine 
form  of  man  should  be  favourably 
regarded  and  purchased :  however, 
this  article  is  not  concerned  with 
what  ought  to  be,  but  what  is. 

Among  the  remains  of  Pompeii 
was  discovered  the  oft-mentioned 
^*  Studio  of  the  Painter,"  probably  a 
parody  of  some  clever  work  which  has 
perished.  As  it  has  been  mentioned 
m  I^enny  and  other  magazines,  it  re- 
quires no  elaborate  description  here. 
How  the  poor  little  round-backed 
painta*  of  sloping  forehead  can  draw 
a  correct  line  on  his  panel,  sitting  at 
such  a  distance  from  it,  and  usId^  the 
left  hand,  is  not  easily  conceived. 
The  self-satisfied  sitter  looks  with 
confidence  for  a  superior  portrait, 
and  two  little  dwarfs  behind  are  evi- 
dently intended  to  shed  contempt  on 
the  dilettanti  patrons  of  the  day. 
One  with*  hand  extended  expatiates 
to  the  other  on  the  merit  or  demerit 
of  the  work  going  on.  A  young 
pupil  is  neglectiiu;  his  own  copying 
m  order  to  see  andi^hear  what  \b  going 
on  in  the  principal  group.  The 
colours  are  arranged  on  a  low  table 
within  reach  of  the  painter,  and  the 
materials— the  resin,  and  oil,  and 
colouring  matter—are  beine  prepared 
in  a  pot  over  a  charcoal  fire.  A 
badly-drawn  bird,  larger  in  size  than 
the  visitors,  seems  interested  in  the 
general  business  of  the  scene.  It  is 
probably  a  goose  giving  vent  to  its 
wish  that  the  unwelcome  strangers 
should  depart,  and  leave  her  master 
leisure  to  bestow  some  attention  upon 
her. 

It  is  not  easy  to  explain  why  ridi- 


*  For  <be  tenor  of  satin  entertained  by  the  ancient  Irish,  see  an  article  in  the  Uni« 
maiiT  Uaqazise  lor  December,  1861;  ^^.^.^^^  ^^ GoOglc 
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cule  should  be  aimed  at  the  heroic  and 
dutiM  action  of  the  pious  Eneas,  sav- 
ingfather,  child,  and  wife  at  the  sack 
oiTroy,  especiaUy  as  the  first  Caesars, 
the  supposed  descendants  of  the  Tro- 
jan chief,  would  be  sure  to  discoun- 
tenance such  scurrility.  But  the 
grotesque  is  extant  A  dog-headed 
man  in  the  prime  of  life,  bears  his 
dog-headed  and  dog-limbea  father  on 
one  shoulder,  while  he  se^ns  to  hurry 
fdong  his  son,  who  is  fashioned  like 
his  grandfather.  He  looks  back  as 
for  his  dear  wife,  Anchises  carefully 
guards  the  box  containing  the  penates, 
and  casts  a  troubled  look  before,  and 
the  tired  child  hurrying  on«  looks  up 
anxiously  to  his  father.  The  ^roup, 
considered  apart  from  the  subhme  it 
trayesties,  has  in  itself  nothing  risi- 
ble. It  might  have  originally  been 
intended  to  throw  ridicule  on  the 
author  of  the  "  Eneid,'*  or  to  offer  a 
covert  affront  to  the  Caesar  of  the 
day,  or  to  express  the  artbt's  chagrin 
at  the  number  of  copies  of  the  same 
action  produced  by  his  more  fortunate 
rivals  m  marble,  or  precious  stones, 
or  in  frescoes.  This  strange  piece 
formed  part  of  the  Pompeian  treasures. 

•TSBMS'S  OBLIGATIONS  TO  THS  ANTIQUK. 

That  useful  feature  of  the  human 
countenance,  the  nose,  has  reason  to 
complain  of  the  illiberal  treatment  it 
has  always  received  from  the  pens 
and  pencils  of  satirists.  In  the  Ca- 
binet of  Medals  at  Paris  a  conical 
head  with  the  hair  tightly  drawn 
from  all  parts  to  the  vertex,  and 
there  gathered  in  a  knot,  is  well 
thrown  oack,  thus  exhibiting  a  nose  of 
ample  dimensions,  the  eyes  and  mouth 
seeming  to  exult  in  its  size,  and  feel 
thorough  confidence  in  its  protection, 
and  on  the  watch,  as  it  were,  to  re- 
sent any  insult  offered  to  it.  .  M. 
Champfleury*8  book  presents  it  in  a 
wood-cut,  and  enhances  the  treat  by 
giving  sundry  quotations  from  the 
Anthology,  aU  holding  incense  under 
its  nostrilis. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  modeller 
of  the  famous  nose  of  Slaukenber- 

fius  had  studied  some  of  these  lucu- 
rations,  and  made  no   scruple  of 
appropriating  them. 

*^*Set  np  your  nose  in  the  son,*  said 
Trajan,  *and  its  shadow  will  declare  the 
hour  to  the  passers-by.* 

**  >  MUon  of  the  long  nose,*  said  Ladan, 


*  is  a  good  jndge  of  w)ne,  hoi  ho  is  long 
about  pronomicing  on  the  vtaitage.  it 
takes  three  snmmer  days  for  the  bouqnet 
to  arrive  at  his  brain,  so  long  is  his  Bose  I 
Oh,  useful  proboscis  I  When  Hika  wadai 
a  river  he  takes  up  fishes  with  his  trunk.* 

"  *  ^  see  the  nose  of  Menippos,*  said  Ni- 
carctia,  *  and  he  can*t  be  far  off.  Wait  A 
little ;  he  will  certauily  come  after  it  It 
is  advancing.  If  we  were  on  a  hillock  we 
should  see  him  in  person.* 

"  ^Castor*s  nose,'  said  an  unknown  writer, 

*  serves  its  master  for  a  pick«axe;  wbcB 
he  snores  it  ia  a  trumpet;  it  is  a  bUl-hook 
for  the  vintage;  an  anchor  for  a  ship;  a 
coulter  for  the  plough ;  a  hook  for  fishing ; 
a  chisel  for  the  carpenter;  a  hatchet;  a 
knocker  for  the  door. ' " 

HOW  TUk  CRICKaT  AND  THK   FOX  FIOURSD  IN  TBK 
PRHSCOBS. 

We  have  seen  how  the  Egyptians 
economized  the  various  animals  in 
their  pictorial  efforts.  It  may  be 
fairly  concluded  that  they  had  some 
modification  of  our  fable  books.  The 
versatile  and  ingenious  Greeks  were 
rich  in  fable  literature  :  so  they  could 
not  be  deficient  in  tableaux  where 
animfds  were  the  actors.  These  were 
called  Gryllades,  either  from  OryUo* 
a  cricket,  or  from  Gryllus  the  name 
of  more  than  one  hero.  It  has  puzzled 
Greek  scholars  more  than  a  little  to 
find  plausible  explanations  for  many 
of  these  whimsical  designs,  the  result 
in  many  cases  of  a  sudden  conceit  of 
the  artist's  brain.  Thev  are  fbund 
painted  in  fresco  on  waUs,  cut  in  in- 
taglio (sunk  work)  on  gems,  and 
carved  in  relief  on  medals. 

On  a  coraline,  in  the  Imperial 
library  is  represented  an  exhausted 
camel :  a  dog,  j^rovided  with  a  stick 
and  sitting  on  his  back,  is  urging  him 
forward,  while  another  dejected-look- 
ing dog  is  leading  him  by  the  halter, 
possibly  a  satire  on  men  of  pomp  of 
the  artist's  day.  The  cricket  firares 
on  several  A  painting  found  at  Her- 
culaneum  represented  a  consequential 
insect  of  this  species  moimted  on  the 
front  of  a  chariot,  and  guiding  a 
harnessed  parrot  by  reins  connected 
with  his  beak,  while  the  shafts  are 
attached  to  a  ring  fixed  collarwise 
round  his  neck.  The  bird  is  perfectly 
docile  in  his  harness.  One  foot  is 
raised  in  the  act  of  making  a  step, 
the  other,  tensely  set,  supports  the 
body.  The  drawing  is  unusually 
correct,  and  a  graceful  air  pervades 
the  composition,  the  body  and  winga 
being  very  skilfully  expressed. 
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.IlieineaiiiBg  of. the  dengn  is  not. 
easily  diaeoverable  by  moderns  ig- 
ornnt  .of  all  the  circumstanoes  en- 
TirowDg  the  artist.  It  might  typify 
the  triumph  of  harmony  over  discord ; 
it  might  refer  to  the  ascendancy 
a/^aired  by  one  acquaintance  of  the 
artist  ove^  another — the  ruled  being 
&  powerful  man,  the  niler  a  puny 
creature.  It  might,  through  the 
names  of  the  actors,  satirize  two  in- 
dmdnals  easily  recognized  l>y  their 
Mow-citizenft.  It  might  be  the 
emhodiment  of  a  graeeftd  whim. 

A  bird  with  a  goafs  head,  holding 
down  a  cock's  head  with  one  claw, 
while  with  two  hands  she  wields  an 
axe  to  behead  him,  is  supposed  to 
represent  the  murder  of  Agamemnon, 
through  his  wife's  treachery.  In  the 
Museum  of  Berlin  id  a  stone  on 
which  is  engraven  a  mouse  dancing 
with  all  his  might,  while  a  cat  makes 
omsic  for  him  on  a  double  flute. 
Another  has  a  bear  plaving  a  tune 
for  a  sc^uirreL  What  if  the  mouse 
<ff  squirrel  represent  the  populus 
R4maHUSy  the  music.  Ciroenses,  and 
the  cat  or  bear  the  tyrant  who 
amused  and  devoured  the  peoj^le  t 

la  one  graceful  combination  of 
foliage  and  scrolls  a  serpent  rearing 
itaelf  upright  on  its  lower  folds,  and 
presentmg  very  graceful  contours,  is 
ooKversing  with  a  rat  seated  on  a 
■nail  shield,  which  rests  on  a  twig 
curling  upwards. 

In  Uie  Florence  Museum  there  is  a 
jasper-stone  on  which  is  delicately 
carved  a  fox  seated  in  an  antique 
ehariot,  whip  in  paw,  and  drawn  by 
two  cocks  whom  he  governs  by  reins. 
The  meaning  f  is  pretty  obvious — 
vigilance  triumphantly  conducting 
conning,  orcunnin^eeding  vigilance 
to  succeed  in  life.  Two  others  of  this 
description  are  probably  either  special 
pditii4»l  allegonesor  mere  pleasantries 
—a  lion  drawn  by  two  cocks,  and  a 
doli^m,  whip  in  mouth,  urging  on 
two  eaterpillflj^  hamessea  to  his  car. 

Continuing  our  explorations  among 
the  engraved  stones,  we  come  on  a 
stork  going  to  the  wars,  stepping  out 
on  one  leg,  and  with  the  claw  of  the 
oUier  shouldering  a  cross-bow.  Near 
^is,  in  the  Museum  of  Florence,  is  a 
weary  cricket  travelling  along  the 
highway,  and  supporting  two  bundles 
with  a  stick  restmg  on  one  shoulder. 
He  has  just  stopped  to  examine  the 
shadow  i>n  a  sun-dial.    Then  there  is 


a  plouc^iog  8cene--one  bee  actine  as 
ploughman  and  two  others  yokea  to 
the  beam.  Grasshoppers  have  much 
business  on  hands,  ringing  bells  as 
town-criers,  and  extracting  music 
from  Pandean  pipes  and  lyres. 

Alluding  to  folk  who  will  find  fixed 
purposes  in  all  the  caprices  of  fancy, 
M.  Csesar  Famin  justly  observes  : — 

**It  frequently  happens  that  commen- 
taton  exhanst  theoMelvea  discoTering  a 
Mdden  sense  which  was  not  in  the  intention 
of  the  ancient  artists. 

"The  artists  who  painted  the  frescoes 
and  arabesques  in  the  tricliniums,  and  the 
boudoirs  of  Baiae,  of  Pompeii,  and  of 
Herculaneum,  abandoned  themselves  to  aU 
their  unrestrained  caprices,  and  the  irregular 
flights  of  their  ideas.  They  only  sought 
to  flatter  the  master's  taste  without  once 
tronblfaig  themselves  about  the  morality  of 
art. 

**The  commentators  injure  the  Interest 
of  art  by  bringing  forward  violent  and 
far-fetched  explanations.  It  is  better  to 
leave  an  antique  subject  in  that  .state  of 
vague  mystery  which  has  a  much  greater 
charm  for  the  amateur  than  this  conflict  of 
learning  and  mere  science  which  is  neitlier 
error  nor  truth." 

Nozioos  iNSBCTS  IN  aifua. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  author 
of  La  Caricature  Antique  ia  not  to 
be  found  among  the  devoted  partisans 
of  the  Second  Empire.  A  couple  of 
statues  representmg  the  ferocious 
Oaracalla  as  a  wretched  little  dwarf, — 
in  one  case  attired  as  a  gladiator,  in 
the  other  distributing  cakes  to  his 
soldiers,  have  been  oiscovered,  and 
have  given  him  occasion  to  vent  his 
indignation  against  all  irresponsible 
power.  CaracallsL  we  know,  at- 
tempted the  life  of  his  father  here  in 
Britain,  and  murdered  his  brother 
€^eta  in  the  arms  of  his  mother. 
Such  were  his  cruelties  and  oppres- 
sions that  he  had  not  an  attached 
subject,  his  soldiers  excepted.  These 
he  pampered  at  the  expense  of  the 
civilians,  hence  the  little,  villanous- 
looking,  bow-leg^d  dwwrf  distribut- 
ing the  cakes.  Our  author  will  have 
it  that  one  of  his  wronged  subjects 
executed  the  caricature  statues,  in 
order  that  those  of  after  times  might 
say,  "  this  is  the  image  of  an  emperor, 
the  execrated  of  his  people." 

Nearly  three  pages  are  devoted  to 
denunciations  of  Oommodus,  who 
'*  had  directed  the  publishing  of  the 
catalogue  of  his  debaucheries  and  his 
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cnidties.*'   The  reader  may  judge  of 
their  spirit  by  this  short  selection  :— 

**  For  tiie  enemy  of  hia  ootmtry  let  there 
be  QO  funeral,  for  the  parricide  no  tomb. 
Let  the  enemy  of  his  country,  the  parriddei 
^  gladiator  be  t(»ii  in  pieces  in  &e  Spoil- 
arium.*  The  enemy  of  the  gods,  the 
murderer  of  the  senate,  the  g^diator,  the 
slayer  of  innocents  to  the  spoliarium. 
For  the  pairidde  no  pity!  Hear  ua,  O 
GfBsar  1  The  betrayers  to  the  lion ;  let  the 
parridde  be  dragged  along;  let  the  sUtnes 
of  the  gladiator  be  levelled  I  To  the  gibbet 
with  the  carcase  of  the  parricide  1  To  the 
gibbet  the  corpse  of  the  gUdiator  I  To  the 
gibbet  him  who  spared  neither  a§^  nor 
sex! 

<*  Admirable  cry  of  revolt  I  It  is  a  solace 
to  hear  such  a  noble  cry.  We  breathe 
with  expanded  longs ;  the  oppressed  rouses 
himself;  and  the  indignation  which  escapes 
from  his  breast,  makes  the  hearts  of  his 
fellow  dtiaens  palpitate.  There  are  in- 
stances when  revolt  is  even  sublime,  and 
brings  forth  these  imprecations  which  bo- 
long  not  lo  popular  art,  but  that  art  which 
is  according  to  Shakespeare." 

In  another  part  of  the  volume  he 
observes  how  the  old  stone-artists  of 
the  middle  ages  permanently  fixed 
the  carioatores  of  obnoxious  monks 
in  convenient  portions  of  the  abbey 
and  church  walls  without  disturbing 
the  quiet  of  church  authorities,  and 
how  caricature  of  public  men  and 
measures  in  England  may  take  any 
proportion  it  pleases  without  exciting 
the  fear  or  resentment  of  the  govern- 
mept  AU  this  evidences  smothered 
resentment,  which  would  explode  if 
o|m<Mrtunity  seiTed. 

1a  engnving  is  given  in  the 
volume,  apparently  a  caricature  of 
Apollo  receiving  the  brave  old  Gen- 
t^  Chiron  at  Delphi,  and  restorins 
him  to  sight  and  vigour— the  origin^ 
painted  on  a  vase,  being  in  the  pos- 
session of  William  Hope  in  London. 
Portiona  of  the  design  are  worthy 
of  the  pencil  of  a  tJhinese  artist. 
ApoUp  himself  in  the  robe  of  a 
charlatan,  at  the  top  of  his  stage 
ladder,  partially  bald  and  rejoicing 
inahuffe  nose  and  thick  Hdb,  with 
tufts  of  hair  and  beard  black  as  the 
raven's  wing,  is  pulling  up  poor  old 
Ohiron,  represented  by  two  men,  one 
of  whom  presents  the  oody  and  hind 
legs  of  the  horse.  The  anxious  vul- 
gar character  of  Apollo's  face,  his 


blubber  lips,  and  scrubby  blad( 
beard,  give  him  a  ridiculous  resem- 
blance to  Sancho  Panza.  He  and 
the  hindmost  man  wear  full-skirted 
black-bordered  frocks,  hardly  reach- 
ing the  thigh,  and  the  legs  are  covered 
with  a  sort  of  pantaloons  made  rather 
loose. 

Long  essays  have  been  writt^  on 
the  subject  matter  of  this  compo- 
sition, and  recondite  significations 
extracted  from  different  portions  of 
it  by  German  and  PVench  scholars. 
But  in  truth  it  seems  nothing  more 
than  what  one  gifted  with  ordinary 
judgment  might  pronounce  it — an 
irreverent  parody,  in  the  spirit  <rf 
Lucian,  of  a  religious  oeremonv.  The 
veiy  remembrance  of  the  ludicrously 
fussy  visage  of  Sancho  A^Uo  & 
sufficient  to  exdte  a  laugh  in  anj  one 
who  has  seen  vase  or  eneraving.  ■ 

We  find  nothing  like  the  chastened 
and  exquisite  humour  of  our  modem 
Doyles,  our  Leslies,  our  Leeches,  and 
our  Wilkies,  in  these  satiric  or  purely 
comic  relics  of  Home  or  Gieeoe.  The 
character  of  the  ancient  humour  may 
be  gathered  from  the  masks  so  ex- 
pressive of  whatever  feeling  dcnni- 
nated  the  characters  for  whom  they 
were  intended ;  every  thing  was  vigor- 
ous^ coarse,  and  imdisguised.  Trm 
dehcacy  was  rare ;  it  would,  in  fact» 
have  been  hardly  intelligibfe  to  th^ 
ordinanr  pafan  mind. 

We  and  the  Assyrians,  when  they 
wished  to  present  a  true  moral  por- 
trait of  a  great  man,  givine  him  the 
body  of  the  lion  or  bull,  mtimatii^ 
thereby  his  strengUL  his  reeolutitm. 
The  Egyptians  worshipped  thdir  di- 
vinities under  the  semblance  of  ina- 
tional  animals,  and  this  animal  natms 
became  in  their  eyes  superior  to  that 
merely  human.  So  in  ^eir  represen- 
tations of  men  they  spiritualized  and 
ennobled  the  seat  of  intelligence  by 
substituting  the  head  of  a  hawk,  or 
dog,  or  fox,  for  that  of  the  human 
creature.  The  Greeks  derived  much 
of  their  religion  and  philosophy  fix)m 
the  Egyptian  sages,  hence  the  dif- 
ferent personages  sharing  the  human 
and  brute  natures,  such  as  the  Cen- 
taur, the  Satyr,  the  Faun.  Some 
statuettes  have  jbeen  discovered  in 
the  Roman  territories  representing 
senators  in  their  togas  with  roUsrf 
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parcbment,  and  presentins,  where  the 
hamAn  face  diTine  ought  to  be,  the 
head  and  muzale  of  rat  or  bear. 

Id  introducing  the  subject  of  these 
mized  figures,  the  author  furnishes  a 
flpedmen  of  Gallic  licence  even  on  the 
most  sacred  topics. 

**Th«  Bible  teaches  jta  that  m  the  prirai- 
tin  feniatkm  of  creatures,  nuui  was 
difted  last,  an  object  the  most  perfect  that 
coald  be  realized.  We  see  nature  serve  a 
sort  td  apprenticeship,  grope  along,  go 
sometimes  astray,  give  being  to  monsters, 
check  itself,  find  forms  better  balanced, 
produce  admirably  endowed  animals  from 
the  earth,  and  always  march  from  progress 
to  ptogresa,  nntU  the  seventh  day,  when 
the  master  woffkinaxi  might  take  his  repose, 
fasriog  created  hia  chief  handy  work,  man."* 

This  lut  of  serious  irreverence  will 
recall  to  tiro  admirers  of  Bums  a 
distich  aUuding  to  the  creation  of 
man  a^  wonum,  and  awarding  the 
greato  glorj  to  Ere  ;  but  the  Scot 
mi|^ti£am  a  privilege  in  right  of 
his  verae  and  bis  frolic  to  which  the 
Ffe&ehnafOi  is  by  no  means  entitled. 


ram  ancBaraas  or  raa  ulupdtiabs. 

The  rcpioBCBtations  of  the  wars  of 
fta  9}^^nea  and  Cranes  in  old  fres- 
coes were  not  in  many  cases  intended 
for  caricature.  Homer  probably  be- 
lieved in  the  existenoe  of  the  little 
folk  wben  he  was  describing  the 
descent  made  on  them  bv  the  birda 
nhj  thought  he  found  traces  of 
ibem  in  Tlmtce,  Asia  Minor,  India, 
and  Eigypt  In  the  last-named  place 
thev  weie  at  extremities  with  these 
tiros  for  jnckhiff  up  the  seed.  Un- 
fortunatefy  our  philosopher  was  some- 
what credulous,  and  we  are  not  surer 
d  the  existence  of  the  poor  little 
people  than  of  those  others  mentioned 
\^  him — the  dogheaded  race,  the 
iboutUees  race,  or  those  who  had  two 
pupils  in  one  eye,  and  the  efflgjr  of  a 
hone  in  the  other.  Here  is  his  ac- 
count of  the  Pygmies. 

^  At  the  extremitiss  of  the  meontams  of 
India  afe  asttled  the  Pygmies,  who  are 
oatjr  tw«B^-«even  inches  in  height.  They 
oijoy  a  salnbrious  atmosphere  and  a  per- 
petual niring,  defended  as  they  are  by  the 
momitahis  against  the  north  wind.  It  is 
Bsid  that,  bwig  monnted  on  the  backs  of 
iSBis  and  goata,  and  armed  with  bows  and 
atmwa,  an  come  down  in  the  ^rin|;  to  the 
Bsa  sbora,  and  eat  up  the  eggs  and  the 
jonng  of  cranes.    This  expedition  endures 


for  three  months,  and  w^  H  not  made, 
they  could  never  withstand  the  increasing 
multitudes  of  these  birds.  Their  cabins  are 
constructed  with  mud,  and  the  egg-sheUs 
and  feathers  of  the  birds.'* 

Lgcends  of  dwarfs  are  rife  among 
the  Teutonic  nations,  and  in  the  early 
Celtic  stories  they  also  figure,  but  to 
a  less  extent. 

These  accounts  may  be  fer-off 
echoes  of  the  recollections  of  the 
earliest  races  spread  over  Europe, 
small  of  stature,  and  using  implements 
of  flint  and  bone.  Their  frequent 
mention  in  terms  of  disparagement 
among  the  classic  writers  may  arise 
from  the  ill-feeling  borne  to  dwarfs 
and  mis-shapen  jesters,  kept  about 
the  houses  of  chiefs  and  kings,  and 
privileged  to  say  all  manner  of  biting 
things  to  painters,  narasites,  poets,  and 
partizans.  Possibly  the  poets  and 
painters,  in  order  to  avenge  their 
wrongs,  invented  the  Pygmy  race, 
and  represented  them  as  in  continual 
fear  of  an  inoffensive  and  unwarlike 
bird. 

In  the  frescoes  we  find  them  en- 
cumbered with  huge  helmets  and 
shields,  poising  their  javelins  in  act 
to  throw,  or  piercing  the  breasts  of 
the  pestilent  fowl,  while  not  a  few 
are  sprawling  at  the  mercv  of  the 
daws  and  beaks  of  the  tdl  n>e. 

In  some  pictures  they  are  repre- 
sented as  bald  weakfy  creatures, 
dwelling  on  the  Nile-ban^  and  con- 
veying oil  in  jars  to  some  market  in 
their  little  boats;  the  hippopota- 
mus opening  his  big*  mouth,  figures 
in  some  of  these  designs,  and  in  one 
instance  a  crocodile  is  makine  a 
mouthful  of  one  poor  fellow,  wwle 
two  of  his  frienos  seem  to  utter 
piercine  cries  on  a  neighbouring  rock. 

The  little  men  were  at  the  disposal 
of  every  satirist  to  sharpen  thdr 
bitter  jokes.  Palladas  thus  uses  them 
to  throw  contempt  on  «  certain  Caius 
more  than  suspected  of  cowardice. 

*'  When  they  are  recruiting  an  army  to 
contend  with  the  gnats,  the  beetles,  the 
blue  bottles,  the  mounted  fleas,  or  the 
frogs,  tremble,  O  Caius,  lest  you  be  enrolled 
as  a  soldier  worthy  of  such  enemies !  But 
if  the  call  is  for  worthy  men,  for  men  of 
courage,  be  at  rest,  fear  not.  The  Romans 
make  no  war  on  cranes,  nor  enlist  pygmies." 

The  poet  Julian  thus  counselled' 
another  of  Oaius'  tribe  : — 

"  Eemain^  remahi  in  the  city,  lest  yot^ 
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be  assailed  by  some  crane,  eager  for  the 
blood  of  the  pygmies." 

The  old  Roman  satirist  and  the 
Kerry  satirist  of  yesterday,  managed 
their  weapons  alike.  A  shopkeeper 
of  Tralee,  learning  that  the  Banshee 
had  been  heard  crying  the  night  be- 
fore in  his  neighbourhood,  expressed 
fear  of  sudden  death  occurring  to 
his  neif^hbours  or  himself.  ''Make 
your  mmd  easy/*  said  the  local  poet, 
^'the  Bean  Sigtie  wails  but  for  the 
0*  Brien,  the  O'Donoehue,  the  MacOar- 
thy  Mhor,  or  such  like.  The  Tralee 
shopkeeper  may  listen  to  her  lamen- 
tations without  fear." 

Several  of  the  interiors  of  Hercula- 
neum  were  painted  with  landscapes, 
in  which  the  little  fellows  pursued 
theur  rural  occupations  am<mg  build- 
ings resembling  feudal  keeps,  chapels, 
monuments  of  the  dead,  gieantic  toad- 
stools, and  cypress  trees ;  dogs  and  do- 
mestic fowl  disporting  among  them. 
Three  or  four  charming  little  sketches 
are  given  of  these  views  in  the  book. 
as  weU  as  of  drinking  vessels,  round 
the  rims  of  which  the  little  troops  are 
engaged  in  conflict  The  old  pagans 
were  no  laggards  about  the  wine-cup. 
The  goblets  represented  are  fashioned 
like  rams'  or  boars'  heads,  the  shut 
month  at  the  lowest  point  of  the  ves- 
sel when  full;  so  the  toper  was 
obliged,  as  the  cup  necessarily  lav 
upon  its  side  except  when  supported, 
to  take  his  drink  at  one  breath,  or 
at  least  keep  the  vessel  in  his  hand 
—a  singularity  easily  detected— till 
the  contents  were  drained.* 

TOK  CUUJfIC  AKT  Df  OAUL. 

Some  years  since,  under  the  pas- 
tures in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Moulins,  were  discovered  the  ruins  of 
an  ancient  Romano-Gallic  pottery. 
There  were  the  fUmaces,  poorly  exe- 
cuted figures  of  Venus,  Minerva, 
Lncina,  and  other  goddesses  and  gods, 
and  aconsiderablesupply  of  monkeys ! 

Contrary  to  what  might  be  ex- 
peoted,  there  is  no  symptom  of  the 
ordinary  restlessness  of  these  animals 
visible.    They  are  as  staid  as  senators, 


one  hand  generally  laid  over  the 
stomach,  the  other  over  the  nose  or 
uuder  the  chin ;  sometimes  both 
hands  over  the  nose.  It  is  8tt{^>oeed 
that  the  still  attitudes  were  adopted 
for  the  more  easy  and  quick  executioa 
by  workmen  of  little  skill.  One  of 
these  little  animals  was  certainly 
designed  by  a  master-hand.  He  is 
furnished  with  a  oowl  deseendii^ 
low  on  his  forehead,  and  going  up 
into  a  point,  tied  under  his  chin  and 
falling  over  his  shoulder.  Sitting  on 
a  little  pedestal  in  a  musing  posture, 
with  head  bent  forward^  and  hands 
resting  on  knees,  and  all  this  taken  in 
unison  with  his  concave  nose  and  pro- 
jecting mouth,  he  presents  one  of  the 
pleasantest  and  drollest  little  figures 
that  can  well  be  fancied. 

The  waters  of  Vichy  were  knowa 
even  in  the  pagan  times  to  possess 
healing  qualities.  The  patients  find- 
ing rehef  from  them,  were  accustomed 
to  set  up  a  little  image  of  the  god  of 
laughter  in  gratitude  for  their  oureL 
Smiling  capuchined  little  images  of 
Misiis  have  oeen  discovered  in  V  ichy, 
and  other  parts  of  Franca  But  if 
we  owned  the  contemplative  little 
monkey,  conceived  in  the  genuine 
spirit  of  humour,  we  would  not  ex- 
change him  for  a  dozen  smirking 
little  gods  of  laughter. 


OUR  own  LCOAaSS  (?)  TO  POSTKRITr. 

These  remains  of  the  ludicrous  and 
satirical  with  which  we  have  been 
occupied,  existed  within  a  period,  the 
farthest  point  of  which  is  separated 
from  us  by  upwards  of  three  thousand 
years,  the  nearest  by  fifteen  or  sixteen 
centuries.  Could  we  reasonably  expect 
the  best  productions  of  our  satiric 
artists  in  stone,  or  colours,  or  mere 
outlines  on  walls,  to  endure  for  such 
a  period  1  We  possess  few  satirical, 
pieces  in  plaster,  and  if  we  did  they 
would  hardly  exist  for  a  century- 
judging  from  the  illustrations  in  St 
Stephen's.  We  have  no  caricatures  in 
stone,  and  not  many  in  china  or  delft. 
Those  we  possess  on  canvas  or  panel 
will  scarcely  be  extant  four  centuries 


*  Literatme  uod  art  have  swarmed  with  4inihiutive  bemgs  since  their  origin .  All^- 
rlcal  deeignt  still  abound  with  little  naked  boys.  Books  of  science  and  art  have  their ' 
frontispieces  weU  supplied  with  rery  yonng  narigators,  artisans,  &c.,  all  busily  engaged.  ^ 
Painters  of  sacred  subjects  crowd  the  air  with  little  angels.  Our  legendary  literature  is- 
enriched  with  the  darlmg  little  fairies.  Even  children  delight  in  dressing  little  doBs. 
Love  of -little  pets  is  the  primary  cause. 
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h«Do&  The  only  thiag  we  can  depend 
on  to  fcDmishtnat  South  Sea  Islander 
^  vrhom  we  are  heartily  tired,  with 
in  idea  of  our  style  of  caricature,  are 
OCT  esgravings  after  WiUde  and 
Leayeand  others,  and  our  wood  cuts 
m  lavishlr  flung  on  his  country  by 
Mr.  FunGk'B  artists.  Our  confidence 
m  the  future  curators  of  the  British 
Muaeum  is  great,  but  it  is  evident 
from  Macauky's  prophetic  picture, 
that  fire,  or  storm,  or  water,  will  have 
doBo  their  worst  on  that  useful  insti- 
tution before  the  Polynesean  gentle- 
man arrire&  All  this  is  uncomfortable 
eBongfa,  bat  it  is  scarcely  wise  to 
tit>UMe  ourselves  excessively  about 
fte  state  of  things  in  the  fortieth 
generation  hence.  Meanwhile  let  us 
adcDOwled^e  that  long  ago  there  were 
"  pretty  fellows,"  and  skilful  hands, 
and  thoughtful  and  clear  heads  in  the 
world,  and  no  interruption  of  thinkers 
and  workers,  since  the  pile  was  raised 
en  Shindar.  Let  us  not  entertain 
exagg^ted  opinions  of  our  own 
superiority,  but  rive  due  honour  to 
the  thinkers  and  workers  of  early 
^mes,  and  feel  grateful  to  the  filial 
and  reverential  car^  of  those  who 
have  helped  to  preserve  the  results  of 
tiieir  genius,  skill,  anddiligence,  and 
thus  enabled  us  to  mark  the  progress 
of  philosophy,  science,  and  art,  during 
the  succession  of  ages. 

ram  aittbor  of  "  akcibnt  caaicatuii&** 

Let  us  say  a  word  in  conclusion  of 
the  author  whose  book  we  have  in- 
troduced to  the  British  public  in  the 
foregoing  pages.  M.  Champfleury, 
author  of  sundry  novelettes,  and  criti- 
cal pieces  on  artistic  and  dramatic 
subjects,  was  bom  at  Laon,  10th 
September,  1821.  Hia  grandfather 
chaoy^  the  family  name  to  Fleury, 
so  hu  present  representative  saw  no 
evil  in  eking  out  the  new  property  by 
an  additional  field.  Thus  our  author  s 
descendants,  if  such  exist,  will  be 
Champfleiirys  till  some  better  title 
suggest  itself  He  seems  to  have 
earned  the  title  of  Petit  D^role  at 
school,  and  has  left  us  the  woes  of 
his  master  and  his  own  knavish  tricks 
on  record,  in  the  "  SufTerings  of  Pro- 
fessor Delteil,"  the  onl^  one  of  his 
▼orka  we  have  oiet  with  in  an  English 
inss. 


Having  rested  from  his  fatigues  for 
six  m(HitDs,  and  then  render^  some 
very  unsatisfa<;torily  assistance  in  his 
father's  printing-office,  he  returned  to 
Paris,  and  joined  that  thoughtless  and 
merry  band  of  literary  Bohemians, 
whose  sayings  and  doings  are  so  plea- 
santly and  graphically  recorded  by 
poor  Henri  llurger,  one  of  the  initi- 
ated. He  feelmgly  described  the 
career  of  an  engraver  of  the  fraternity 
whom  he  called  "Ohien  CaiUoui" 

Several  tales  were  written  by  him 
in  succession,  many  distinguished  by 
bonhommie  Mid  apparent  (uiJessaess, 
and  sympathy  with  the  aspirations 
and  feelingis  of  the  lower  classes,  but 
others  quite  unfit  for  perusal  He 
jdso  employed  hims^  in  the  con- 
struction of  pantomimes. and  otiier 
dramatic  pieces.  He  contributed  to 
Le  Caraatrey  L'Artistey  La  Revue  de 
Paris,  VEvenement  and  La  Voix  du 
Peuple^  Mr.  iVoudhon's  p^per.  "  Les 
Oies  de  Noel"  TGhristmas  Geese)  ap- 
peared in  this  last  periodical  in  the 
very  crisis  of  the  '48.  One  evening 
during  that  feverish  time,  taking 
some  refreshment  in  a  low  restaurant, 
and  a  heedless  companion  letting  his 
name  escape,  an  ouvrier  with  long 
beard  and  of  a  very  truculent  coun- 
tenance, approached  him  from  a 
neighbouring  table.  "  Is  your  name 
Ohampfleuryr  '*Yes."  "Are  you 
the  author  of  the  *  Dies  de  Noel  V '» 
"Yes."  ''Sacre  bleu,  but  I  must 
embrasse  you.  I  read  your  feuilleton 
every  day:  it  is  superb.  Come, 
don't  stand  on  ceremony!  Embraete — 
rmnr 

In  his  "  Confessions  de  Sylvius"  he 
has  recorded  liis  Bohemian  expe- 
riences. Amonff  his  chief  produc- 
tions are  his  "  Essai  sur  les  Frkes 
L6nain  Peintres  de  Laon,'*  "Une 
Etude  sur  Balzac,"  "Oontes  Pos- 
thumes  de  Hofiman,**  and  "M.  de 
Bois  d'Hyver,"  perhajps  his  most  char 
racteristic  work,  which  appeared  in 
La  Presee^  1856.  As  mentioned  al- 
ready, n<me  of  his  wwks  have  been 
translated  into  English  except  the 
"  Miseries  of  Mon&  DclteiL"  a  most 
amusing  book  for  boys.  Our  inva- 
riable rule  with  regard  to  foreign 
literature  is,  not  to  take  as  subject  of 
a  paper  any  work  which  has  already 
appeued  in  a  translation. 
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BBATBIOE. 
[BT  HTACnrCB  OON  OABOLAk]. 


THE  ISLAHD  OF  TOBOELLO— JELBYEH  0*CLOCK — THB  MOON  HAS  ftBT^TBB   tUHBBMAH'i 

OOTTAOB. 

[  T%e  temp  frwitiinfir— Beatrice  leaning  frtm  Uie  window  watddng^-ihe  9tntcHet  Aer  AanA 

toward  the  sea}. 

BecUrioe.— From  the  dark  come  forth,  oh !  dearest 

Fold  my  heart  unto  thy  breast 

Oh !  poor  heart,  what  is't  thou  fearest, 

Why  this  sadness  and  unrest  ? 

'Tis  a  chance  from  death  to  life, 

From  a  recluse  to  a  wife ; 

With  my  love  my  life  id  sp^it, 

And  marriage  is  a  sacrament 
Giacopo,—{R(ming  at  a  didaiXce,  unseen^  sing$.] 
Lo  Merlo  non  a  testa 

Col  tal-la-ral-lal-la-ral-tal-la-ral-la, 

La  testa  non  a  lo  Merlo — 

Povero  Merlo  !  come  fara  pensar  1 
^e(ierioe;-^What's  that  1 

Every  little  foolish  thing 

Startles  and  dismays  me  now. 

Idle  fellows  alwm  sing, 

As  by  night  they  homeward  row— 

Bowmg  cheer'ly  home  by  night, 

Home  to  kindred  and  to  light ; 

Home  to  kindred.    Where  art  thou  ? 

Mother,  would  I  had  thee  nigh  me, 

Just  to  blees  me  as  I  go : 

Hold  the  lamp,  and  smiling  by  me. 

Kiss  and  bless  me  as  I  go. 
Giaoopc^^earer—he  sings,] 

For  jolly  weddings  in  the  town, 

Laughing  bells  ring  up  and  down  ! 

With  partridges  and  Cyprus  wine, 

And  honey-cates,  a  feast  divine. 

Every  fellow  fills  his  skin. 

Till  the  comely  bride  looks  in. 

Ring  on  finger,  merry  girl ! 

In  each  ear  a  Roman  pearl ; 

Then  to  brideffroom  and  his  lass, 

Carrol  we,  and  fill  the  glass. 
[Befttrioe  rmovei  the  lamp  haiUiyfrom  Ihe  window,  and  looks  out  in  dlann}. 
iGiaoopo'8  gendota  entet$  the  areek.    He  runs  it  on  the  shingle,  and  sUps  on  the  ktairt]. 
Giacoiyo — (Beckoning ^  cap  in  hand,  toward  the  vdndow— softly)^ — 

Signora! 
Beatrice,'^  Lo !  who's  there  ? 

Giacopo.—  A  messenger. 

Beatrice, —       Prom  whom  I    Oh!  speak  thy  news. 
Giacopo,—  From  Signor  Julio. 

BeatriAse, — In  Heaven's  name,  man,  speak  out    What  hat£  befallen  % 
Giacopo,— Why,  nought  but  iood,  Signora.  He  awaits 

Thee  in  the  chapel  yonder,  with  a  priest 
Beatrice.^Thmk  God !  'tis  well 
Giacopo.  *Tis  very  well,  Signora. 

Here's  a  note. 
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I8ht  runt  to  the  door,  and  heghei  U  to  h&]. 
BecUrioe^Aside)."-  How  wickedly  he  looked 

Methought— but  for  a  moment !    What  ia  it? 
A  dream !    Oh  Heaveii !  yet  all  too  good,  and  still 
It  seems  unreal,  and  Tm  inghtened* 
Giaoopo — (Calling),-'  Come ! 

Beatrice — (Answering), — ^I  come,  sir,  I  but  take  my  beads  and  mantle. 
{Lower),— Oh  I  happy,  happy  hour  f    €^  send  us  safe. 
So  near,  and  yet  as  far  as  Paradise, 
Until  thou  hold'st  me,  Julio. 
Giaeopo—fWithoiU),^  Come,  lady. 

Beatrice— (Antwering).— I  come,  I  come,  sir.    Only  this 

iSke placet  on  the  table,  beeide  the  lan^,  a  note,  wUhthen  worde]  ^— 
"  Father,  dearest,  to-morrow  I  return  a  bride. 
Forgive,  and  still  love  Beatrice.    And  thou 
Most  dear,  come  and  lire  with  her  and  her  beloved." 
Giacopo.'—  Come  down. 

Young  woman !  by  the  mass;  or  else  you  come 
The  day  after  the  fair ! 
Beatrice. —  Good  sir,  a  moment 

Criacopo — [Watching  Tier  through  the  mncfow'].— She  stands  and  prays 
before  the  crudnx— 
So  let  her.— [He  listens  seaward], 

Quiet  aU.    And  so  shall  I. 
We  all  will  make  our  peace — ^'tis  right— some  day.  • 
All  sinners.    I'd  a'  left  it  long  ago 
If  the  vile  skinflints  would  butpav  fair  wages. 
But  how's  a  man  to  live  and  save  ? 
There  ever  is  a  right  and  trrong— and  this 
Is  WTongjoruite  wrone ;  tho*  it  must  come  lo^  way. 
Fever  or  plague,  or— bah  !  and  so  must  I. 
She's  coming. 
Beatrice. — [Descending  tM  steps  with  a  small  bundle  in  her  hand  and 
her  mantle  about  her — in  a  low  tone^--] 
Ho !  Signer  Gk)ndolier. 
Giaeopo. —  Here— by  the  boat 

Beatrice, — How  dark  it  is ! 

Giac(^, —         ^  Ay,  lady,  very  dark ! 

Beatrice, — [Lookina  up  at  theudndow — says  softly — 1 

Farewell  I 
Giacopo, — [Assisting  her  into  HhC  ^oaJt,'] 

There :  sit  where  thou  art 
Beatrice. —  Thanks,  sir. 

Giacopo.— No ;  fadng  t'other  way. 

Beatrice,—  Thwiks,  sir— I  will       [Changes,] 

iHepuehet  off  the  boat  and  row$  awifUph 
How  far  is  it,  sir  ? 
Giacopo, —  Hold  thy  tongue.       (-4  pause.) 

How  know  we,  girl. 

Who's  near  ?    Tis  Julio's  order 

Beatrice^Whispering  to  herself]  Yes ;  so  dark. 

He's  right— he's  always  right    Beloved  ! 
iSOtnce,  during  which  Giacopo  roice  the  boat  ew^^Jbr  some  time}. 

Giacopo.--  What  mean'rt  thou 

Over  thy  shoulder  looking  still  at  me ) 
Wil't  look  ahead  or  no )    We  may  run  foul 
0*  something.    Look  ahead.    Look  out   (Aside,)  I  wish 
She'd  prav.   {Ahud,)  Hast  ne'er  a  hymn  f  Dome,  thou  may*st 
Sing  out  neteL 

Beatrice.— YfhAi'B  that— an  island  1 

Giacopo,--  Ay,  the  LuUk 
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Beatrice.— YoiceleaB  and  huge.    How  black  in  the  black  air- 
Down,  like  a  »hip  forsaken,  drifting  on  us. 

Dream-hauntiiig  lido,  pass  away,  oh  !  quickly. 

Father !  mother !  shidl  I  the  roses  see 

Of  sweet  Torcello  more  1    To-morrow ;  yes, 

To-morrow.    So  good  night,  and  bless  me,  father ! 

Oh !  bless  your  little  Beatrice. 
Giacopo.—  Wirt  sing  ? 

WCU  sipg  a  hymn  or  no  f 
Beaince. —  I  will    'Tis  meet,  sir, 

On  such  a  night— so  happy  and  so  fearfuL 

May  God  forgive  us  alL    Oh !  Julio,  soon  ; 

Ohl  soon. 

iSkethtgt.} 

As  in  a  boat,  the  Lord  of  life — 
Was  ever  king  so  lorn  1 — 
Among  the  roaring  billows'  strife 
Slumbered,  travel-worn. 

The  twelve  Apostles  did  despair 
Amid  the  storm  prevailing : 
And  standing  round  him,  filled  the  air 
With  fearful  words  and  wailing. 

His  face  so  sweet,  and  king-like  form 
Upraising  at  their  cry. 
With  sigu  and  word  he  stilled  the  storm. 
And  turned  the  billows  by. 

Then  he  reproached  them  lovingly 
Because  they  did  despair. 
Forgetting  that  theur  friend  was  nigh, 
And  that  their  King  was  there. 

And  thus  he  is  for  ever  nigh. 
E'en  when  he  seems  to  sleep  ; 
When  seas  are  white,  and  black  the  sky, 
My  soul  the  Lord  will  keep. 

(She  shrieks)  Jesu ! 

{A  swtjt  How  duoending  wUh  the  edge  of  fhe  oar,  deapatches  her,  and  Giaoopo  knots  a  htrnff 
atone  in  her  dresa,  <md  throvoa  her  over  the  gwnoale}, 

CHOBU8* 

In  a  line  both  straight  and  long, 
Shadow^r  boat  and  boatman  dart, 
Awav  with  quivering  stroke  and  strong 
As  the  throbbing  of  a  heart 

Ghostly  Boatman,  fleetly  going 
Pulling  noiselessly  and  wdl, 
As  the  Stvgian  spectre  rowing 
Fiercely  through  the  mirk  of  hell ; 
Sudden  stopped  he  in  the  diu-k. 
Stood  to  watch,  and  stooped  to  hark. 
Thro'  the  dark  and  soundless  hollow, 
Listened  to  a  fear  that  spoke  not. 
Scanned  pursuit  that  did  not  follow, 
On  the  deed  the  lightning  broke  not. 
To  her  cry  the  thunder  woke  not ; 
Earth  and  sea  and  sky  did  wait 
With  the  apathy  of  fate — 
Naught  he  saw  and  nothing  heard, 
Not  a  sound  and  not  a  word, 
Not  the  skftnming  of  a  bird  ; 
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BreatMess  still,  with  crouching  stride, 
Scowled  he,  listening  far  and  wide. 
Black  and  still  abroad  and  under, 
Nature  seemed  to  gather  thought ; 
All  things  seemed  to  pause  ana  ponder 
On  the  deed  that  he  had  wrought 

He  headlong  through  the  midnight  flying, 

Sees  a  palor  fly  before  him. 

Like  a  nalo  in  the  air. 

Two  eyes,  not  dead,  but  ever  dying, 

Back  in  piteous  wonder  stare. 

He  headlong  through  the  darkness  flying, 

With  sparry  pinion  smites  the  wave. 

Bah  !  i  saw  her  in  the  flood 

Sinking  to  her  crvstal  grave, 

Like  a  sculptured  maiden  lyin^, 

Like  a  marble  splashed  with  blood. 

Stretched  and  walled  beneath  the  flood. 

Evil  look  and  evil  cry  ! 
Tho*  a  moment  sent  them  by — 
White  in  the  dark  her  features  live 
The  look  he  thought  no  face  could  give  ; 
His  brain  is  cold  where  passed  that  cry, 
Speeding  upward  to  the  sky. 

Gliding  onward  now  he  neared 
The  voiceless  buildings  of  the  town. 
Rising  shadows  that  appeared 
Like  a  navy  bearing  down 
Of  ships  by  dead  men  steered. 
Black  against  a  sky  of  lead. 
The  outline  of  the  heueee  gloom. 
As  phantoms  in  the  day  of  doom. 
When  sun  and  moon  are  dead. 

As  the  sea  doth  grope  its  way 
Thro'  the  windings  of  a  cave. 
Black  as  ink  the  key  wave. 
Up  that  street  so  dark  and  sly, 
lapped  its  way  with  crook  and  croon  ; 
Whue  the  breeze  through  carvings  high 
Went  humming  like  a  feint  bassoon — 
Now  he  backed  his  weary  oar. 
And  stepped  beneath  his  stooping  door. 


8CBNB. 
A  miCR  CHAMBSR  IN  THB  PALAZXO  OP  NSROA. 

^Mtcfiifk€€%mUngftjUowing^  <me  imaUUnnp  hwndngt  Jutto  haoing,  by  meaoi  qfa  hribttUamed 
from  Oiaeopo,  whom  he  knew  to  be  cne  of  ^  Sooieip  (f  Venetian  Bravoea,  ami  who  cn^lHly 
w¥ler1o<A.  bf  meane  qf  hie  opportmnUks^  to  vnraioel  (he  mystery  of  her  faU,  what  had 
k^aOen  Beairice.and  who  hai  procured  her  deatht  reaoMng  to  av«ii0^  U^  vitUi  Nerwa. 
Nerma  diaeovered  alone.    Mater  Juhol. 

NeroBo. — Oh  !  Julio  [ri«»gr  vn^  extended  amu], 
Julio, —  There— good  e'en—stop  there !  sit  down« 

AVoBo.T-Oh !  thou  art  pale ;  thou'rt  tired  1 
Julio. —  Ay,  very  tired, 

NercBo. — Oh  !  deai^  art  thou  iU  t 
JuUc—  IU1    Sick  t^  death! 
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JVlcroM.— Nay,  noble  Julio,  thou  art  pale  ! 
Julio,^  What !  pale  1 

I'm  not  pale-i-There's  another  very  pale — 

No,  'tis  the  crimson  that  thine  eye  hath  dazzled. 
Nenxa, — What  crimson  1 
J  uLio.— {waving  his  arm  toward  the  draperies}— ThiSy  and  thifr— has't 
eyes  ?  and  all. 

Then  art  a  Catholic,  and  would'st  not  have 

A  poor  girl  buried  without  bell  or  dirge. 

There  is  no  dirge  like  that  the  wind  doth  pipe  ; 

The  hoarse  waves  talk  an  honest  lamentation. 

A  captain  in  my  galley,  when  a  slave 

Was  drown'd—  twas  near  the  lido,  where  the  Doge  . 

Sinks  his  ring  deep  ;  they're  never  found  a£;ain — 

Told  me  the  ears  of  drowning  men  are  filled 

With  peak  of  sweet  bells,  till  they  hear  no  more. 
'Tis  thou  art  pale. 
Nercea,—  Pale,  Julio!    1% 

Julio, —  Ay,  pale 

As  funeral  flames  in  sunshine.    I  am  sick. 

Were  I  a  girl,  I'd  choose  a  time 

Nenxa, —  For  what  % 

Julio, — ^To  die  in. 
Die! 
Ay,  die.    I'd  have  you  drop 

In  your  first  summer,  blooming,  fragrant— a//.- 

For  with  what  measure  thou  dost  mete  withal, 

To  thee  again  it  shall  be  measured.    When 

The  first  small  wrinkle,  like  the  worm  of  death. 

Creeps  on  thy  beauty— then  all's  blasted.    Faugh  ! 

Thou  shalt  not  sta^  for  that    I  am  a  beast 
Nercea.—A  beast !    Ah,  Jubo  !    (She  laughs). 
Julio, —  Ay — viribus  ediHor — 

By  strength  I  took  thee ;  thou  cam'st  not  to  me. 

Dost  love  me  1 
Nercea,—  Love  1    Oh,  Julio  !  love  and  fear. 

So  near,  and  yet  so  strange— so  loved,  so  awful ! 

Thy  snule  means  even  more  than  I  can  read, 

And  on  thy  laughter  waits  an  echo  faint 

From  a  far  place  of  pain  and  scorn.    Alas ! 
Julio, — ^Dost  love  me  I 
Nercea, —  Julio,  to  death  ! 

Julvo,-^  Love  whom  ? 

A^frceo.— Oh  !  whom  but  Julio— thee— my  Emperor ! 
Julio,— -'^aj  Caesar's  image,  wench,  and  superscription— 

Gold,  gdd ! 
Nercea, —  My  Julio,  him  alone  I  love. 

JuZto.— Thou  liest !    Why  dost  thou  stare  ?    Thou/iet^/ 

What  is  to  stare  at  1    Yet  I  do  believe 

Thou  lov'st  thy  Julio,  ev'n  as  he  loves  thee. 

Ha! 
JTerowt.— What's  the  matter  ? 
Julio, —  lies. 

Nercea, —  Oh  !  cruel,  cruel ! 

Julio, — Cruel ! — as  cats  that  toy  with  mice  ;  and  yet 

I'll  do  the  kindest  deed  to-night  that  e'er 

The  stars  wept  over. 
Nercea, —  Thou  wert  always  kind. 

Ju/io.— And  m  be  kinder.    What  is  life?    Whafs  good  in't  ? 

Love  bleeding  lies  ;  fair  truth  sunk,  never  more 

So  silver  clear  to  speak,  how  many  fathoms, 

Can'st  tell,  beneath  the  grass-green  sea  ? 
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NmBCL--  Thou*rt  ill. 

Oh,  Julio,  very  ilL 
JuUo, —  No.  only  kind. 

There—fiit  you  stilL    What's  life  1 
^'mm.— Julio,  don't  talk  of  life. 
/Wto.—  Of  t'other  thing 

Mayhap.    K I  cried  Death,  and  stamped  my  foot, 

Twould  bring  up— what  1    Ha !    See'st  thou  nothing  1 
yawa.—  No. 

Why  wil't  thou  talk  so  wildly,  Julio  ? 
JuUo."  Ha ! 

Thon'rt  frightened,  silly  bird,  because  'tis  dark. 

It  will  be  darker. 
Ner€BCL —  Let  me  call  for  lights, 

Julio.— Not  now  ;  I'll  have  them  by-and-by  ;  not  now. 

We  hear,  methinks,  the  clearer  for  the  dark. 

There  was  an  old  man  cried — 
yenea.—  When  1 

Julio. —  In  the  night — 

Last  night,  they  say — and  plucked  his  silver  locks  out. 

And  beat  his  wrinkled  numb-skull  with  his  fists, 

And  howled  as  shrill  and  hollow  as  the  caves 

Of  MoluB  above  the  cold,  wild  sea. 
/^mw.— Would  they  brought  lights  ! 

Julio.—  /  What's  that  1    Ay,  time  enough — 

"  Ay,  Uehts  and  hands— I'll  want  them  by-and-by. 

There  s  something  in  this  room  to  carry  out 

I'm  sick. 
Nercea.^  I  told  thee  thou  wert  ill,  my  Julio. 

Julio.— And  by  a  serpent  wounded.    I've  bcfen  mad. 

Held  to  my  lips  an  adder's  tongue,  and  woo'd 

The  coils  of  shmy  death.    Thou  pretty  witch, 

I  am  no  longer  mad,  but  know  thee,  cold. 

And  dead,  and  damned.     Thou  serpent,  lift  thy  neck 

And  hiss  thy  last  at  me.    Dust  shalt  thou  eat 

Thy  sides  are  painted  with  the  blood  of  her 

Thou'st  crushed  and  swallowed. — Murderous  cannibal ! 

Syercea  cries  wildly  rushing  totoard  him).  Off,  Beldame  !  Judgment— ho ! 
Snter  Giaeopo  followed  by  anotlier. 
^eroo.— Mercy,  Oh  God  ! 

CHORUS. 

Lo  where  the  guileless  blood  she  planned  to  shed  ; 

Her  own  is  gliding  on  the  polished  floor  ; 
The  ambition  and  the  jealous  hate  are  dead, 

The  story  of  the  humbler  true  love  o'er. 

The  last  oak  of  a  noble  forest  towers 

The  old  Faliero,  silent  and  alone. 
Disdaining,  through  his  brief  and  darkening  hours, 

Like  feebler  miseries,  to  bend  or  moan. 

Now,  by  a  stranger  hand  the  lamp  is  placed. 
And  little  Beatnce  no  longer  lights 
The  star  he  steered  by  on  the  moonless  nights  ; 
And  when  close- reefed  across  the  roaring  waste 
And  like  a  spirit  lost,  the  sea-bird  shrieks. 
O'er  breakers  thundering  in  the  shrilly  winds  ; 
By  mgkt  the  starless  boat  his  wild  home  seeks, 
His  eye  at  last  the  soulless  beacon  finds, 
Thrills  to  his  heart  the  ray  of  other,  years 
Starred  dimly  in  the  dark  by  gathering  tears. 
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In  sommer  evenings  when  the  iales  ctow  dim^ 
And  seas  float  silvery  round  the  darkened  shore, 
The  loved  voice  breathes  no  more  the  distant  hymn^ 
The  lauding  sweet-voiced  welcome  in  the  door, 
The  lovmg  prattle  and  the  glad  surprise, 
When  down  the  rocky  stair  the  true  step  flies 
To  meet  him  at  the  gunwale  by  the  shore, 
That  laughing,  loving  welcome  as  of  yore. 
Like  song  and  dance,  will  come  again  no  more. 

The  cold  sea  breaks  along  the  pebbles  there, . 
The  door  is  dark— the  stair  is  but  a  stair — 
And  through  the  straggling  roses  weeds  wave  high. 
And  summer  breezes  wildering  rock  and  sigh. 


[Ja 


FENIAKISH. 


An  amount  of  att^tion  has  been 
bestowed  upon  the  Fenian  conspiracv 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  strengtn 
and  completeness  of  the  actual  pre- 
paratory measures  of  the  plotters — 
at  least  in  Ireland.  Among  the  do- 
cuments put  in  evidence  during  the 
trials  were  some  which  seem  to  show 
that  the  originators  meant  to  '*  unfurl 
the  green  flag"  on  Irish  soil  before 
the  dose  of  the  year,  and  various 
dates  between  the  29th  of  September 
and  Christmas  Day  were  mentioned 
in  those  rumours,  which  are  sometimes 
truthful  foreshaaowings,  as  the  day  of 
the  rising.  Nevertheless,  the  Irish 
enrolments  of  Fenians,  the  drillings  of 
men,  and  even  the  appearance  in  the 
country  of  American  commissioned 
and  non-commissioned  officers,  sup- 
posed to  have  crossed  the  ocean 
with  revolutionary  objects,  did  not 
amount  to  serious  arrangements  for 
an  immediate  rebellion.  But  the 
organization  was  much  more  formid- 
able, much  more  mature,  and  much 
more  widely-spread  and  subtle,  than 
the  public  at  first  conceived.  The  in- 
formation of  the  Government  as  to 
its  character  appeared  to  justify  pre- 
cautions whicn  would  hardly  have 
been  resorted  to  for  any  political  pur- 
pose that  could  be  served  bv  magni- 
j^ring  such  a  combination.  The  game 
of  deliberate  exaggeration  would  be  a 
highlv  dangerous  one  for  any  Ministry 
to  play.  England  will  not  easily 
admit  to  Foreign  Powers  that  there 
is  insurrection  within  her  borders. 
Such  an  admission  with  respect  to 
Ireland  is  reproach  enough,  but  in 
this  case  the  confession  was  neces- 
sary that  the  English  manufacturing 
towns  idso  had  their  Fenian  "  circles,^ 


and  it  was  only  under  the  oompul- 
sion  of  circumstances   that  sucn  a 
fact  was  acknowledged.    The  truth 
is  this  simply,  that  although  the  Fe- 
nians went  no  nearer  overturning  the 
(Government,    and    establishing    an 
Irish  Republic,  than  did  the  Mit- 
chels  and  Meaghers  of   1848,  and 
could  have  done   little  harm  even 
if    they    had    got    the    length    of 
placing  their  "sunburst"  on  the  sum- 
mit of  some  ruined  Munster  keep, 
their  Society  was  the  skeleton  of  a 
much  more  serious  attempt  to  create 
insurrection  in  Ireland,  and  thereby 
to  facilitate  invasion  by  a  Foreign 
Power,  than  was  ever  before  designed 
by  the  haters  of  the  Saxon.   The  idea 
on  which  it  was  founded  made  it 
dangerous.    This  was,  that  Engiand 
and   America   might   be   embroiled 
in  war  by  a  proper  disposition  and 
use  of  Fenian-Irish  strength  in  the 
United    States;   and    that   in   the 
course  of  that  struggle,  sure  to  be 
a  desperate  one,  "Ireland's  opportu- 
nity" would  arrive.    That  idea  can- 
not be   described   as   altogether   a 
romantic  one.    Until  lately  it  was 
only  too  likely  that  such  a  war  might 
soon  occur.    The  seeds  of  it  existed, 
and  evil-minded  men  industriously 
fostered  them.     The  claims  of  the 
Americans  against  us  for  the  depreda- 
tions, as  they  call  them,  of  the  Con- 
federate cruisers,  were  asserted  before 
the  conclusion  of  the  campaign  in 
Virginia  in  a  tone  so  determined  and 
so  offensive,  that  the  Irish  in  the 
States  might  reasonably  build  upon 
the  probability  of  a  quarrel  which 
only  the  sword  could  settle.    To  be 
ready  for  that  crisis  they  established 
their   machinery  of  circles,  centres, 
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lectorers,  collectors  of  weapooa,  sym- 
bols, and  secret  oaths.  In  fartherance 
of  that  intention  they  levied  contri- 
butions from  a  population  which  has 
had  added  to  its  original  unreasoning 
detestation  of  England  the  further 
stimulus  of  a  love  for  republican  in- 
stitutions. Large  sums  of  monej 
were  obtained,  the  fanatical  spirit 
was  excited,  and  the  accident  that 
there  were  experienced  insurrectionary 
chie&  in  America  to  give  the  scheme 
form  and  importance,  completed  the 
plot  Whether  James  Stephens  or 
John  O'Mahony  should  be  considered 
the  author  and  mainspring  of  the 
organization  is  still  undetermined, 
but  both  had  received  an  education 
in  the  business  of  rebellious  agitation 
fnwn  their  youth — both  had  the 
motive  of  making  a  living  in  the 
wj^y  adventurous  spirits  desire,  in 
addition  to  the  native  delusion^  that 
they  might  figure  conspicuously  m  the 
world— -both  had  pa£«ed  through  many 
vidfidtud^  as  they  would  say  in  the 
service  of  fatherhmd,  and  had  a  his- 
tory to  appeal  to  in  support  of  their 
claims  to  lead  in  her  revolutionary 
career.  These  two  persons  were 
madily  trusted,  and  Stephens,  the 
abler,  seems  to  have  undertaken  the 
more  exciting  and  more  dangerous 
part  of  the  work,  of  which  Ireland 
was  the  scene.  The  Americans,  also, 
while  they  needed  men  for  their 
Southern  war,  and  found  it  hard  to 
get  then  even  by  the  conscription, 
encouraged  the  Fenian  Brotherhood  ; 
and  it  is  certain  that  thousands  of 
Irishmen  entered  the  Northern  army 
with  the  notion  that  they  might  thus 
become  prepared  for  the  ultimate  and 
man  glorious  task  of  redeeming 
'^Eiin  of  the  Streams."  It  is  true 
that  there  were  none  of  the  mate- 
rials for  so  gigantic  an  operation  as 
the  conveyance  of  a  Grand  Armv 
across  the  ocean  to  invade  Ireland, 
but  the  Celtic  imagination  hasalways, 
on  this  subject,  taken  the  visions  of 
the  poet  for  facts  at  least  half  accom- 
Blisl^d,  imd  has  dwelt  upon  the 
nyBterical  rhetoric  of  a  venal  platform, 
mitil  Uie  people  have  fancied  all  the 
nauseons  boasts  of  their  resistless 
•length  sober  truth.  And  just  as, 
on  the  American  side  of  the  ocean, 
the  attitude  of  the  transatlantic 
Government,  necessary  perhi^  in  its 
drenmstanco^  inflated  the  Fenian 
leaders  with  wild  notions  of  their 


power  and  opportunity ;  so  in  Ireland, 
the  impolitic  conduct  of  the  autho- 
rities in  permitting  such  a  procession 
through  the  streets  of  Dublin  as  that 
of  M*Manus*  bones,  avowedly  an  Ame- 
rican Republican  celebration,  and 
more'  lately  such  another  as  that  of 
the  O'Connell  foundation-stone  cere- 
monial, perverted  as  it  was  into 
an  offensivelv  sectarian  demonstra- 
tion, induced  among  the  Fenians 
in  the  States  and  tne  Fenians  in 
Ireland  alike,  the  conviction  that 
the  British  Government  had  crown 
feeble  and  timorous — a  conclusion 
which  may  be  traced  both  in  the 
private  letters  of  the  sentenced 
conspirators  to  each  other,  and  in 
scores  of  articles,  epistles  and  songs, 
in  the  columns  of  the  Irish  People, 
This,  shortly,  is  the  history  of  Fenian- 
ism  :  how  it  obtained,  within  a  com- 
paratively short  space  of  time,  so 
great  a  hold  as  it  has  been  found  to 
ave  had  upon  the  lower  classes, 
and  the  class  just  above  them— of 
workmen,  shopmen,  and  clerks — des- 
pite its  hostility  to  the  priesthood  as 
political  leaders,  will  be  worth  a  word 
of  explanation. 

The  Irish  priesthood  placed  them- 
selves in  the  position  of  leaders  in 
the  politics  of  their  flocks  before 
Emancipation.  In  that  measure  they 
were  as  much  concerned  as  the  lay 
population,  and  their  political  action 
was  so  far  natural.  When  the  Relief 
Act  had  been  obtained,  however,  they 
did  not  retire  within  their  proper 
spiritual  sphere,  but  having  found 
their  power  in  politics  sought  new 
uses  fx>r  it.  Then  arose  the  Repeal 
agitation ;  and  down  to  1847  the 
ecclesiastics  controlled  it,  through 
Daniel  O'ConnelL  The  people,  how- 
ever, becoming  wearied  of  its  shame- 
less hypocrisy,  the  Young  Ireland 
party  sprang  up  and  hasted  to  the 
brink  of  the  precipice  which  the 
Old  Irelander  had  craftily  kept  at 
a  fair  distance.  When  the  revolt  of 
1848  was  suppressed,  an  entire  change 
occurred  in  the  disposition  of  the 
clerical  forces  in  politics.  A  prelate 
was  sent  to  Ireland  with  the  distinct 
mission  of  preventing  priests  from 
mingling  in  political  matters  as  the 
conscience  of  the  individual  dictated, 
and  to  gather  all  the  threads  of  the 
political  web  into  the  hands  of  the 
Bishops  of  the  Church,  who  should  be 
themselves  in  direct  oommunication 
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with  and  subjection  to  Rome.  This 
policy  was  provided  for,  in  the  first 
instance,  by  appointing  to  vacant 
bishoprics,  not  the  priests  chosen  by 
their  fellows  as  the  most  worthy, 
but  those  best  fitted  for  the  Roman 
policy  of  a  centralization  of  influence. 
From  the  year  1852  to  the  present 
time  the  effort  has  been  steady  and  to 
an  extent  successful,  to  withdraw 
political  power  equally  from  the 
Koman  Catholic  people  of  the  upper 
and  lower  classes,  and  from  the  in- 
ferior priesthood.  The  more  educated 
Roman  Catholic  section  of  the  com- 
munity, has,  unhappily,  submitted 
to  this  ejection  from  their  proper  posi- 
tion, and  may  be  said  to  be  now  with- 
out a  will  or  voice  in  Ireland,  one 
provincial  newspaper  only  recording 
an  occasional  protest  gainst  the  en- 
croachments by  the  prelates  on  public 
liberty ;  but  the  lower  classes  and 
general  body  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
fic  people  have  grumbled  openly 
against  their  bishops,  and  would  not 
have  given  Fenianism  welcome  had 
they  not  despised  the  political  posi- 
tion taken  up  by  the  Episcopacy,  and 
profoundly  distrusted  its  schemes. 
Strange,  and  yet  strictly  true  is  it  to 
say,  that  the  main  attraction  of  the 
Fenianism  of  the  Irish  People  to  the 
Irish  population  was  its  weekly 
attack  on,  and  its  scathing  exposure 
of  the  hollowness  of  the  Prelates' 
agitations.  Dr.  Cullen  was  its  stand- 
ing jest — all  the  weapons  of  ridicule 
and  sarcasm  were  employed  against 
his  pastorals,  by  Roman  Catholics 
writing  for  Roman  Catholics ;  and 
the  more  the  Irish  Peoj)le  mocked 
his  grotesque  compositions,  and  ridi- 
culed his  pretended  authority  in 
temporals,  the  more  largely  did  it 
circulate,  even  in  the  rural  districts — 
the  more  eagerly  and  approvingly  was 
it  read  at  forge-fire  and  in  wayside 
public. 

These  facts,  well  known  in  Ireland, 
have  to  be  proclaimed  for  distant 
readers,  and  should  be  pondered  by 
statesmen.  To  press  the  matter  of  an 
essay  into  a  sentence, — ^nothing  can 
be  more  foolish  than  to  imagine  that 
the  ingrained  discontent  of  the  Irish 
population,  produced  hj  a  generation- 
long  course  of  adtation,  conducted 
by  ecclesiastics  who  promised  every 
peiusant  wealth  without  labour,  as  the 
mdt  now  of  Repeal,  {^in  of  Tenant- 
right,   and   again    of  some   worse 
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delusion,  can  be  rooted  out 
endowing  those  ecclesiastics  wii 
larger  powers,  and  supplying  them 
with  public  money.  Tne  people  will 
have  no  benefit  from  these  concessions, 
as  it  is  the  habit  to  call  them,  and 
will  regard  them  as  advantages 
obtained  by  the  priesthood  in  uie 
way  of  reward  for  acting  as  a  m»« 
Government  police.  The  estrangement 
which  is  now  so  remarkable  a  feature 
in  Irish  affairs  will  become,  if  that 
policy  is  adopted,  much  more  seriouB 
and  troublesome.  The  priests,  in  fine, 
have  it  not  now  in  their  power  to  pacify 
the  people  whom  they  have  ezcitedL 
What  must  be  done  may  best  be 
done  independently  of  them^  by 
treating  the  population  in  a  lioerai 
spirit,  and  dealing  with  them  directly, 
and  through  no  clerical  intervention. 

The  more  deeply  the  subject  is 
reflected  upon  the  closer  wiU  the 
bearing  of  these  observations  be  found 
to  be  upon  the  Fenian  episode,  and  its 
moral  and  lesson  on  the  fittei^  future 
imperial  policy  in  Ireland.  The  con- 
siderations suggested  in  pursuing  such 
a  line  of  thought  cannot  be  here  elabo- 
rated, but  the  conscientious  student  of 
public  affairs  will  have  little  difficulty 
m  following  them  out ;  and  as,  when 
Parliament  meets,  even  with  all  the 
interest  attaching  to  a  Reform  Bill, 
the  difficulties  with  America,  and  tiie 
troubles  in  Jamaica,  the  question  of 
How  Ireland  shall  be  treated  hence- 
forth, will  instantly  press,  this  study 
cannot  be  pretermitted. 

The  first  disappointment  encoun- 
tered by  the  Fenian  Society  in 
America  was  the  sudden  conclusion 
of  the  campaign  in  the  Southern 
States  without  the  outbreak  of  a  wax 
with  England,  and  the  consequent 
unanticipated  enunciation  by  Mr. 
Johnson  of  a  peace  policy.  It  was 
felt  that  the  "  opportunity''  had  again 
slipped  away.  O'Mahony  and  Ste- 
phens still  stood  on  the  river's  brink, 
waiting  for  the  stream  of  England's 
good  luck  to  flow  past,  with  no  pros- 
pect of  seeing  the  old  hulk"  (one  of 
their  own  phrases)  stranded.  It  was 
then  that  Stephens  energetically  ex- 
claimed, "The  flag  must  be  raised 
this  year,  or  not  at  all."  His  efforts 
redoubled.  The  life  of  the  organiza- 
tion was  suddenly  quickened.  Mat- 
ters were  being  brought  rapidly 
to  some  sort  of  crisis — ^the  coun-, 
oil  of  American  officers  in  Dublin 
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indicated  so  mueh — when  the  Irish 
Eiecative,  opportunely  as  we  think 
(whether  \fj  artful  plan  or   happy 
accident^  arrested  the  principals  in 
the  conspiracy,  and  seized  the  Iriik 
People,  appealing   to   the  ordinary 
tribtinids  of  the  country  for  justifica- 
tion of  those  bold  measures.    An  ear- 
lier interference  with  the  organization 
might  have  been  followed  oy  a  mis- 
carriage of  justice,  and  the  encourage- 
ment and  extension  of  the  plot ;  and 
to  have  delayed  longer  might  have 
been  to  mark  the  year  1865  with  a 
blood-stain  in  the  annals  of  the  £m- 
inre.    Their  conduct,  in  all  its  i)arts 
and  phases  will  no  doubt  be  assailed 
in  the  House  of  Commons  ;  but  it  is 
hard   to  see  how  the  orator  most 
sweeping  in  his  charges,  and  most 
careless  of  their  effect  on  opinion  in 
Foreign  countries,  will  be  able  to  find, 
either  in  the   seizure  of  the  Irish 
People,  or  in  the  management  of  the 
sabsequent    trials    by    the    Crown 
lawyers,  or  by  the  presiding  judges, 
any  effective  ground  for  attack.    The 
more   respectable  of  the   prisoners 
thertiselves  acJcnowledged,  before  re- 
ceiving sentence,   that  their   trials 
had    been    fairly    conducted,    that 
the  prosecutors  did  not  enter  upon 
their  work  in  a  vindictive  spirit,  or 
press  unduly  against  the  accused  the 
formidable  powers  of  the  law  of  con- 
spiracy— ^nay  more,  that  the  various 
duurses  of  Mr.  Justice  Keogh  and 
Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald  to  the  juries 
were  entirely    unexceptionable.    A 
stronger  proof  still  of  the  moderation 
of  the  Crown  is  the  fact  that  no  oc- 
caaott  was  given,  no  pretext  afforded, 
for  ontK^-doors  sympathy  with  the 
prisoners  among  a  population  by  no 
means  without  disposition  to  re^d 
them  in  the  light  of  martyrs.    The 
moral  effect  of  a  Special  Commission 
nominated  in  such  a  crisis  is  its  prin- 
cipal use,  and  in  this  instance  the 
people  have  seen  the  Fenians  justly 
treated,  both  in  the  composition  of 
juries  and  in  the  presentation  of  evi- 
dence.   The  only  tendency  towards 
a  prejudgment  of  their  cases,  and  the 
creation  of  an  excitement  among  the 
pnblic  circulated  to  embarrass  a  de- 
fence, was  recognised  by  themselves 
in  the  objectionable  tone  of  a  section 
of  ttie  press,  whose  antecedents  are 
those  01  a  pungent  Young  Irelandism, 
and  whose  agitations  prepared  the 
ooontry  for  the  reception  of  Fenianism. 


These  considerations  suggest  a  hope 
that  the  Fenian  outburst  is  the  last 
feeble  flicker  of  treason  in  Ireland. 
It  cannot  fail  to  have  been  remarked 
that  the  principals,  and  even  some  of 
the  minor  actors,  were  persons  who 
had  been  connected  either  with  the 
rising  of  1848,  or  the  abortive  scheme 
of  ten  years  later  in  the  counties  of 
Cork  and  Kerry.  A  perfectly  new 
race  of  Meaghers,  Mitchels,  O'feriens, 
and  Stephenses  has  not  sprung  up. 
The  younger  generation  have  the  na- 
tive taste  for  plots  and  stratagems, 
but  unless  organized  by  the  older 
dass  of  conspirators  they  would  never 
have  hatched  a  project  of  insurrection. 
Those  professional  conspirators  have 
been  removed  from  the  scene  quietly, 
effectively,  and,  as  has  been  said,  in 
such  a  way  as  not  to  make  them  seem 
heroic.  The  prospect  of  peace  from 
all  mad  Celts  for  the  future  is,  there- 
fore, reasonably  good.  It  is  true  that 
Stephens  has  escaped,  as  he  did  in 
1848,  and  again  in  1858,  and  lives 
for  night  another  day,  and  the  loss 
of  the  individual  principally,  and  in 
a  sense  solely  guilty,  is  a  disappoint- 
ment, and  even  a  serious  blow ;  but 
the  band  of  persons  who  represented 
the  traditions  of  1848,  and  had  the 
title  of  many  sufferings  and  dangers 
unselfishlv  encountered,  to  plead  with 
the  people  whom  they  sought  acain 
to  lead,  having  been  final^  broken 
up,  the  Young  Irelandism,  which  re- 
appeared with  a  changed  face  as 
Phoenixism,  and  again  as  Fenianism. 
has  probably  received  a  mortal  wound 
at  last  But  the  victory  of  the  Qo- 
vemment  is  one  which  may  be  utterly 
spoiled  in  their  mode  of  dealing  with 
it ;  and  herein  lies  the  danger  of  the 
moment  That  victory  has  been  se- 
cured— ^the  statement  cannot  be  made 
too  emphatically— by  the  help  of  the 
whole  bodv  of  the  loyal  community, 
men  of  all  creeds,  classes,  and  posi- 
tions in  society.  A  large  majority  of 
the  small  farmer  class  have  been  as 
loyal  as  those  above  them.  Fenian- 
ism has  been  rendered  abortive  by 
the  exertions  of  no  ecclesiastical 
body.  To  say  that  it  has  been  put 
down  by  the  Roman  Catholic  priest- 
hood, in  the  sense  of  claiming  for 
them  any  particular  power  over  it,  is 
not  only  to  make  an  assertion  con- 
trary to  fact,  but  to  provoke  inquiries 
which  those  ecclesiastics  can  ill  afford 
as  to   their   responsibility   for  the 
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gloomy  and  irrational  hatred  of  the 
Government  and  institutions  of  the 
country  which  their  teaching  has 
infused  into  the  people.  Fenianism 
was  simply  a  case  of  their  agitations 
recoiling  upon  themselves,  just  as 
Emigration  was  long  since  pointed 
out  in  these  pages  to  be  much  more 
largely  the  fruit  of  a  preaching,  of 
discontent  from  altars,  than  of  land- 
lord evictions,  or  the  poverty  of  the 
country.  There  is  a  disposition  ap- 
parent among  a  certain  party— persons 
as  fiercely  prejudiced  and  as  ignorant 
of  Ireland  as  Mr.  Bright— to  consi- 
der Irish  disaftection  a  mischievous 
spirit,  more  rife  than  ever,  which  can 
only  be  allayed  by  appeasing  the 
monstrous  appetite  of  those  eccle- 
siastics for  power  and  command  of 
the  public  money  ;  and  that  disposi- 
tion is  sure,  during  the  approaching 
Session,  to  influence  the  conduct  of 
the  "  advanced  section"  of  the  Minis- 
terialists, on  the  one  side,  and  of  the 
shortsighted  admirers  and  thick-and- 
thin  supporters  o£  their  rival  in  the 
competition  for  Ultramontane  votes, 
Mr.  Disraeli,  on  the  other.  This  is 
the  blunder  that  is  probable — the 
danger  to  be  apprehended  If  such  a 
Uunder  is  committed,  if  such  a  danger 
is  madly  braved,  Ireland's  pacification 
will  be  postponed  for  another  twenty 
years,  rlace  the  Roman  Catholic 
bishops  in  the  ascendant,  and  you 
disgust  the  Roman  Catholic  people, 
and  compel  the  Protestants  to  as- 
sume an  attitude  of  persevering 
opposition  to  Ministries.  The  policy 
of  ministering  to  Roman  domination 
will  have  the  certain  result  of  pro- 
ducing greater  social  disorganization 
than  has  yet  been  known  in  Ireland, 
and  of  creating  for  future  governments 
embiurrassments compared  with  which 
all  present  troubles  are  but  trifles. 
It  would  be  easy  to  show  that  this  is 
no  haphazard  prophecy.  The  seve- 
ral stages  of  such  a  consequence,  the 
cause  l^ing  supposed,  might  be  traced 
as  confidently,  from  the  dictate  of  ex- 
perience, as  if  a  page  of  history  were 
being  written.  When,  in  a  word,  in 
any  country,  did  the  giving  of  undue 
influence^  wealth,  and  patronage,  to 


an  extreme  party  of  Papal  bisbope, 
cause  anything  but  confusion  ?  We 
look  to  such  men  as  Mr.  Lowe,  Mr. 
Horsman,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Lord 
Elcho,  and  others  who  have  joined 
their  perhaps  small,  but,  under  present 
circumstances,  powerful  force,  for  pro- 
tection from  the  retrograde  policy 
for  which  the  Fenian  plot  is  to  be 
made  the  pretext  Those  energetic, 
able,  and  independent  persons  will 
lay  the  Moderate  Party  m  Ireland,  a 
large  and  an  increasing  one,  under 
lasting  obligations  if  they  shall  save 
us  from  new  discords  by  resisting  an 
Ultramontane  revolution  scarcely  less 
ruinous  than  a  Fenian  one,  and  by 
insisting  that  Ireland  shall  be  go- 
verned on  principles  at  least  as  libe- 
ral as  are  applied  to  a  purely  Catholic 
community  like  Italy,  where  a  state 
of  peace  was  only  approached  when 
the  usurped  sceptre  of  priestly  rule 
in  matters  temporal  was  broken  in 
pieces.  Surely  a  British  Parliament 
will  not  sufier  Ireland  to  be  made  as 
Papal  politically  as  Hf  pies  was  before 
Bomba  the  Younger  took  flight  The 
negotiations  which  are  understood  to 
be  in  progress  between  the  party  in 
the  Government  who  have  not  a 
whit  of  Lord  Palmerston's  sagacity 
or  courage,  suggest  but  too  plainly 
that  a  course  may  be  attempted  to  be 
taken  in  contradiction  of  all  British 
principles— a  course  which  will  dis- 
grace our  political  history  if  it  be 
adopted ;  and  the  crisis  is  so  grave 
that  every  rational  man's  help  is 
needed  to  prevent  the  dark  intrigue 
from  succeeding.  The  Ultramontane 
Prelates  seem  to  have  everything  in 
their  hands.  They  no  doubt  think 
the  ball  at  their  foot  But  the  large 
proportions  of  their  reactionary  pro- 
ject and  its  certain  issues  have  only 
to  be  made  apparent  to  the  English 
public  t^  gain  for  any  political  leader 
who  flings  himself  into  the  breach  in 
defence  of  the  Constitution,  and  of  a 
wise  and  enlightened  policy  towar<ls 
Ireland,  such  support  from  the  public  ' 
as  will  shatter  all  subtle  and  secret 
schemes,  and  drive  the  Ministry  who 
may  haibour  them  from  the  poaition 
they  have  abused. 
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THK  OtTTDOOR  SPECTACLES  OF  OLD  PABIS. 


Was  there  any  period  of  time  in  the 
history  of  Europe,  early  or  middle- 
a^ed,  in  which  spectacles  or  dramatic 
pieces  of  some  description  were  not 
presented  to  th^^people  ?  We  think 
not  Elaboratelyconstructedcomedies 
andgor^us  spectacles  were  familiar 
to  the  Roman  populace  from  the  days 
of  Plautus  and  Terence,  nearly  two 
centuries  a.o.  The  rough  Northern 
tribes  xnight  overpower  the  Romans 
and  their  colonies  by  dint  of  glaive, 
but  were  themselves  brought  under 
the  empire  of  civilization  by  inter- 
course with  those  whom  they  had 
worsted,  and  gradually  imbibed  their 
tastes.  Spectacular  entertainments 
mire  no  more  disused  than  would  the 
French  or  English  people,  if  sub- 
jected by  some  terrible  warriors  from 
Brobdignag  or  Manhattan^  give  up 
concerts  and  burlesques.  We  are  not 
here  called  on  to  account  for  the  de- 
terioration in  the  quality  of  public 
amusements  from  the  decline  of  the 
Roman  empire,  but  must^protest 
against  the  theory  of  our  modem 
dramas  having  arisen  out  of  the 
moralities  and  mysteries  of  the  mid- 
dle ages.  The  Church  authorities 
merely  adopted  the  form  in  which 
the  public  aelighted,  to  convey  reli- 
gious instruction  with  the  greater 
efifectb 


DCHNOS  or  THE  OMrrRATnunTUS. 

The  purely  secular  corporations  were 
gjBnerally  limited  to  the  exhibition  of 
richly-dressed  figures  and  the  carrying 
of  them  in  procession,  but  to  the  con- 
fraternities was  intrusted  the  higher 
.  commission  to  present  the  mysteries 
and  moralities.  One  which  had  con- 
siderable vogue  for  some  time,  repre- 
sented on  the  Octave  of  Corpus 
Christi,  the  crime  and  punishment  of 
a  Jew  who  in  1298  had  profaned  the 
Eucharist.  In  the  procession  one  of 
the  confraternity  representing  the 
Jew  drove  a  knife  into  the  present- 
ment of  the  Host,  which  spouted 
blood  on  the  moment  This  knife 
was  oarefolly  preserved  in  the 
"Chapelle  des  Miracles,''  and  was 
always  brought  thence  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  mystery  along  with  a 
relic  of  the  Holy  Cross.  Bemg  taken 
in  the  manner  he  was  conduct^  as  it 
were  to  the  stake,  bound  hand  and 
foot  and  surrounded  by  brambles  in- 
tended for  the  sham  incremation  : 

**And  after  came  Jodtice,  his  (the  Jew's) 
wife  and  chfldren,  and  in  the  streets  were 
set  np  scaffolds  with  reiy  affecting  mys« 
teries,  and  these  streets  were  decked -out  as 
rm  the  festival  of  the  Holy  Saviour.**  • 

Another  office  of  these  confrater- 
nities, which  people  of  modem  times 


*  *^  Api'ea  venoit  la  Ja8tice,_8a  femme  et  ses  enfants,  et  panni  lee  rues  avoit  deux 
de  tt^  plteox  myst^ree,  et  fwent  lee  roes  pn4m  oomme  k  la  Sainct- 
^owntU  tTun  Bourgeois  de  Parti  sous  Cha$*  VIJ, 
VOL.  LXVII. — NO.  CCCXCVIII.  ^9*        t 
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would  consider  as  more  useful  and 
edifying  was  the  attendance  on  a 
criminiu  when  proceeding  to  Mont- 
faucon  for  execution,  reciting  the 
penitential  psalms  and  appropriate 
prayers.  The  cortege  pausing  at  the 
court  of  the  convent  of  the  Filles- 
Dieu  (daughters  of  God),  these  ladies 
surrounded  the  penitent,  singing  the 
psalms  mentioned,  after  which  they 
made  him  eat  three  small  pieces  of 
blessed  bread,  and  drink  a  glass  of 
wine. 

If  one  of  the  licentious  monarchs 
of  the  sixteenth  century  happened 
to  flourish  300  years  later,  free- 
thinking  would  probably  accompany 
his  other  darling  vices.  But  at  the 
earlier  epoch  the  sated  voluptuary 
adoi)ted  severe  practices  while  hi:^  sad 
fit  remained  on  him.  llenry  III. 
— Dumas*  favourite,  dressed  in  peni- 
tential weeds,  and  insisting  on  his 
minions  doing  the  same,  performed 
painful  pi Igrimaf^es  by  night  as  well 
as  by  day  from  one  church  to  an- 
other, and  so  mortified  were  some  of 
the  favourites  that  they  scourged 
themselves  in  the  open  street.  How- 
over  the  people  well  up  to  the  lives 
of  the  youths,  received  these  demon- 
strations with  shouts  of  derision,  and 
the  zealous  preacher  Poncet  openly 
disparaged  their  performance  in  his 
Lent  sermons  at  Notre  Dame. 

We  give  an  account  of  a  singular 
procession  of  that  reign  in  a  quota- 
tion made  by  Victor  Foumel,  one  of 
the  present  popular  writers  of  the 
French  capital :—  ♦ 

**  After  the  fight  of  the  Barricades  this 
confraternity  (the  Penitents)  arranged  a 
strange  procession  from  Paris  to  Chartres 
where  Henry  III.  then  resided.  At  the 
head  walked  a  man  with  a  long  beard, 
filthy  and  greasy,  and  covered  with  a  hair- 
doth.  Over  this  was  a  broad  baldric  sup- 
porting a  carved  scimitar.  Now  and  then 
he  blew  a  melancholy  blast  from  an  old 
rusty  trumpet.  Then  came  three  men  with 
terrible-looking  eyes,  having  smaU  pots  on 
their  heads  by  way  of  helmets,  and  coats 
of  mail  over  their  hair-doth  robes.  They 
were  armed  with  pikes  and  halberds,  and 
appeared  to  force  along  the  Capncin  Frdre 
Ange  (Henri  de  Jo^'euse)  arrayed  in  an  alb, 
crowned  with  thorns,  and  having  his  face 
covered  with  drops  of  blood.  He  appeared 
to  drag  along  a  cross  of  painted  paste- 


board, and  occasionally  fril  nnder  it, 
groaning  the  whUe.  Two  other  young 
Capucins  accompanying  him  at  eadi  n<le, 
represented  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  St. 
Magdalen,  and  four  sateUites  holding  the 
cords  thrown  round  his  neck,  repeatedly 
struck  him  with  whips.  A  long  train  of 
penitents  foUowed  the  cortege." — Dc  Tkmu 

Imagine  the  sdlndal  and  disturb- 
ance that  would  be  excited  by  rach 
a  pageant  in  any  city  of  the  Britash 
Isles  in  1865  ;  yet  in  the  suborbB  of 
Paris,  say  a.d.  IQOO,  it  interested 
and  edified  the  bystanders. 

We  are  unable  to  determine  by  what 
gradations  some  harmless  ceremony 
or  other  degenerated  into  the  scan- 
dalous **  Feast  of  the  Children  and 
Fools,*'  kept  up  during  part  of  the 
middle  ages  by  the  children  of  the 
choir,  and  the  inferior  orders  of 
clergy  belonging  to  the  Church  of 
Notre  Dame.  On  the  Festival  of  the 
Holy  Innocent^  December  28,  they 
elected  a  mock  bishop,  and  his  digni- 
taries, and  gave  loose  to  sundry  paro- 
dies, and  profanities  not  pleasant  to 
describe.  The  younger  folk  had  the 
privilege  of  searching  on  that  morning 
among  the  houses  of  their  friends  for 
lazy  women,  and  of  whipping  every 
one  found  aoed  at  the  moment  of  the 
visitation.  In  the  year  1525  they 
varied  the  ordinary  programme  df 
their  orgies.  A  woman  went  in  pro- 
cession on  horseback,  surrounded  by 
devils  and  black-robea  doctors.  Th^e 
last  had  the  word  Lutheran,  mark- 
ed in  chalk  on  every  back,  and 
Lutherans  and  devils  vied  with  each 
other  in  abusing  and  cursing  the 
woman  who  of  course  represented 
Reugion.  Francis  I.,  not  willing  to 
offend  his  Huguenot  subjects,  sup- 
pressed this  pleasant  manifestation — 
as  soon  as  the  renort  reached  his 
ears.  On  New  Yearns  Day  and 
Twelfth  Day  the  profane  ezoeBses 
attained  their  climax.  There  are 
hints  of  some  sb'ght  abuses  of  the 
kind  in  the  writings  of  St  Augnrtin 
and  St  Gregory  of  Tours,  but  no  cir- 
cumstantial account  has  been  pre- 
served of  the  genuine  outrages  dating 
before  the  twelfth  century.  It  can 
scarcej[y  be  doubted  that  these  satur- 
nalia occurring  at  the  same  time  of 
the  year  with  the  Pagan  ones,  were 


*  Tableau  du  Vieux  Pabis. — Lea  Spectacles  Populaires  et  les  ArtiBtee  des  Roee.— 
Par  Victor  Foamel.    Paria :  Dentn. 
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tknr  worthy  continuators.  The 
Ohnrch  authorities  waged  incessant 
wir  on  the  custom,  and  at  last  ob- 
tamed  a  much-to-be-desired  victory, 
the  only  one  we  know  anxious  to  re- 
store the  old  licence  being  the  eccen- 
tric BL  Michelet.  After  the  mad 
actors  were  locked  out  of  the  churches, 
th^  continued  their  devilish  pranks 
on  the  steps,  in  the  front  courts,  and 
uader  the  colonnades. 


Vn  BBB    AlTD    FALL    OF   THS   COXTRATaRlCITV 
OP  TBS  PASSIOIf. 

In  the  French  provinces  the  cele- 
biation  of  a  Mystery  was  a  festival 
exdtmg  the  greatest  possible  interest, 
and  was  got  up  at  great  expense.  A 
larae  sti^  was  erected  in  the  open 
fields,  in  the  front  of  a  church,  on  tbe 
great  square  of  the  town  or  city,  or 
tbe  upper  eml  of  a  hilly  street,  and  the 
expense  of  the  ceremony  was  defrayed 
bf  the  whole  population.  The  dresses 
and  decorations  were  rich,  the  machi- 
neryim;enioaa,  and  the  representation 
fonned  an  epoch  in  the  provincial 


Pilgrims  returning  to  Paris  from 
Jemouem  or  from  Bt  Jago  de  Oom- 
portelk  were  in  the  habit  of  chaunt- 
mgin  the  streets  the  miracles  wrought 
at  tiiese  pbuces,  or  the  persecutions 
endured  uf  them  in  the  Holy  Land  at 
the  hands  of  the  infidels.  The  peo- 
ple oathered  round  them,  and  lis- 
tened with  the  greatest  avidity  to 
their  rhymed  eulogiums  and  narra- 
tives. Sinne  worldly-minded  folk 
who  had  got  footing  among  the  really 
devout  members  thought  it  a  pity  to 
let  so  much  popular  enthusiasm  run 
to  seed  So  they  gave  up  gratuitous 
ezhibitiom,  put  the  narratives  into 
actkm,  got  tnemselves  incorporated 
under  the  title  of  the  '*  Confraternity 
of  the  Passion,"  hired  a  large  hall  at 
St  Manr  in  1398,  did  a  fair  stroke  of 
hnainees,  and  in  1402  established 
the  first  enclosed  theatre  ever  seen  in 
Vvm  at  the  hospital  of  the  Trinity. 

Ae  Pteion  of  Our  Lord  presented 
hjr  these  arista  took  ei^ht  days  in 
perfonnance,   vocal   music   forming 


part  of  the  mystery.  When  exhibit- 
ing the  martyrdom  of  a  saint  a  vision 
of  heaven  was  given  in  their  best 
scenic  style,  and  also  of  hell,  beneath. 
The  tortures  were  represented  "to 
the  life,"  and  to  enchance  the  edify- 
ing effect  a  fiery  dragon  with  tail  and 
tongue  of  flame  and  eyes  of  burnished 
steel,  would  occasionally  charge  out 
of  tne  burning  prison  in  the  back- 
ground and  rush  to  the  front  of  the 
stage  as  if  to  spring  forth  upon  the 
miserable  sinners  in  the  pit.  A  choice 
position  must  a  front  bench  in  that 
locality  have  been  to  children  or 
nervous  women. 

So  striking  at  last  became  the 
discrepancy  of  the  actors'  lives  with 
the  sacred  subjects  they  represented, 
and  so  unedifying  the  conouct  of  the 
audience,  that  the  confrateniity  was 
suppressed  by  Parliament  in  1547. 
Next  year  they  purchased  the  Hostel 
de  Bourgogne,  and  obtained  permis- 
sion to  represent  secular  subjects, 
always  confining  themselves  within 
the  boundaries  of  decency.  The 
frame  work  of  the  pieces  there  repre- 
sented, and  the  language  in  which 
they  were  couched,  are  such  that  it 
would  be  a  contribution  to  the  curio- 
sities of  literature  to  determine  where 
the  ruling  powers  drew  the  line  be- 
tween decency  and  its  vicious  neigh- 
bour.* 

Assisted  by  the  company  of  Les 
Enfans  Sans  Souci  (The  Children 
Without  Care),  the  confraternity  of 
the  passion  continued  to  act  plays  of 
a  gross  character  till  1598,  when  a 
new  company  purchased  their  rights, 
and  a  second  troupe,  presently  to  be 
noticed,  began  to  act  pla^  in  the 
Marai&  The  reader  will  find  in  the 
article  above  referred  to,  the  names  of 
the  dramatic  writers,!  who  flourished 
in  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  and  the 
first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century ; 
but  the  present  paper  hasfor  itsproper 
subiect,  Out-of-door  Artists  and  Spec- 
tacles, or  their  nearest  relatives  under 
cover,  and  the  early  history  of  French 
comedv  must  in  consequence  be  ne- 
glected. 


*  For  forUMr  particvlan  of  the  dramatic  and  other  literature  of  the  fifteenth  and  six- 
tenth  centuries,  see  the  DuBLm  UNivERgmr  Maoaziks  for  March,  1864. 

t  One  of  these  named  Alexandre  Hardi  composed  600  tragedies  and  farces,  a  week 
being  the  average  time  occupied  ¥rith  each.     Forty-one  are  extant ;  they  are  very  indl&>[^ 
bmt  Dindnctioas.  "  O 
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ras  noiss  umos  or  tbb  old  PAmcsuRi 
▲in>  THsni  succsatoKs. 

In  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century 
three  jolly  bachelors,  bakers  by  trade, 
despising  the  low  condition  of  mirth 
at  the  Hotel  Bourgogne,  heroically 
flung  away  the  white  apron,  rented  a 
fives  court  in  the  Marais,  painted  the 
scenery  themselves,  and  so  captivated 
their  early  audiences  with  their  out- 
rageous dLrollery  that  their  house  soon 
overflowed.  The  tickets  cost  a  small 
fraction  above  a  penny,  and  they  ex- 
hibited at  1,  P.M.,  for  scholars  and 
genteel  folk,  in  the  evening  for  all 
comers,  no  lady  or  modest  woman  of 
the  middle  class  ever  dreaming  of 
paWng  them  a  visit. 

The  real  and  assumed  names  of 
these  actors  were  Hugues  Gueru 
{Gaulti^-Garguille\  Robert  Guerin 
{Gro8'Guillaume\  and  Henrile  Grand 
{Tur lupin),  the  last-named  bequeath- 
ing a  name  (Turlupinades)  to  that 
class  of  dirty  jokes  m  which  he  ex- 
celled. They  continued  to  extract 
Homeric  laughter  from  their  au- 
diences for  near  half  a  century. 
Young  Moliere  often  witnessed  their 
performance,  and  is  said  to  have  pur- 
chased Guerin's  MS.  plays  from  his 
widow  after  his  death.  Garguille 
(we  intend  to  use  their  stage  names 
only)  played  the  parts  of  old  school- 
masters, philosopners,  and  important 
personages ;  Gros-Guillaume  was  as 
sententious  as  Sancho  or  Seneca; 
Turlupin  was  the  valet,  the  cunning 
varlet,  the  thief. 

Garguille  was  very  meagre  in  body ; 
his  legs  put  the  spectator  in  mind  of 
a  grasshopper's,  out  his  head  was 
enormously  large ;  his  ordinary  dress 
consisted  of  a  flat  fur  cap,  a  loose 
waistcoat  that  came  to  the  mid  thifh, 
and  tight  hose.  So  comic  was  nis 
very  appearance  that  it  was  no  un- 
common thing  to  see  the  spectators 
roll  on  the  seats  with  laughter  at  the 
very  sight,  and  sometimes  under  them. 
Our  buSbon  even  aspired  to  author- 
ship, and  published  a  volume  of  songs 
in  1631,  dedicated  to  the  "curious'* 
who  cherish  French  comedy,  andsign- 
ed  "L'efiectif  Gaultier-Garguille  qui 
vous  baise  tout  ce  qui  se  pent  baiser 
sans  prejudice  de  Fodorat^'  All  of 
this  collection  that  may  decently  be 
(quoted  is  so  destitute  of  merit  that 
it  would  be  simple  waste  of  time  and 
space  to  make  an  extract,  the  rest  is 
utterly  disgustmg.    Gros-QuiUaume, 


a  Norman  by  birth,  was  such  a  ^ton 
of  man"  that  he  was  obliged  to  braoe 
one  belt  under  his  arm  pita^  and 
another  round  his  abdomen,  which 
descended  to  the  level  of  nis  mid 
thighs. 

Instead  of  masking  he  covered  his 
face  with  flour,  and  was  able  by  the 
mere  motion  of  his  lips  and  eye- 
brows to  powder  any  one  with  whom 
he  was  conversing  for  the  moment 
His  round  cap  was  tied  under  his 
chin  bv  a  band  of  sheep  skin,  and  his 
stripea  hose  ended  in  large  grey  slip- 
pers tied  with  a  bunch  of  wooL  He 
suffered  terribly  from  the  stone,  "and 
often  his  excruciating  pains  drew 
from  him  such  pleasant  grimaces 
that  they  greatly  rejoiced  the  crowd, 
whose  careless  p;aiety  seldom  inquires 
whether  there  is  a  spice  of  crudty  in 
its  laughter  or  not** 

Turlupin,  a  weU-looking  and  well- 
made  man,  did  not  wrap  up  his  good 
shape  in  sacks  like  the  others,  though 
he  wore  a  mask. 

"  Of  the  three  buffoons  he  may  be  cona- 
dered  the  king.  None  knew  better  how  to 
compoee  or  conduct  a  farce.  He  sparkled 
with  saUies  of  wit ;  he  was  a  fire- work  of 
bon-mots,  and  no  fault  could  be  found  with 
his  play — so  full  of  spirit,  of  fire,  and  of 
whim,  except  that  it  was  deficient  in  that 
naivete  which  was  the  chief  merit  of  Ganl- 
tier-GaiguiUe.  However  he  was  adroit,  foU 
of  resource,  and  agreeable  in  conversation. 
He  was  too  great  a  lover  of  society  and  of 
good  cheer,  to  leave  much  to  the  children 
of  his  two  marriages,  who  went  on  the 
stage  in  their  turn. 

"Of  a  certainty  (we  continue  to  quote 
M.  Foumel)  it  is  not  from  these  buifoons 
we  are  to  expect  graceful  decencies;  and 
the  least  fastidious  would  be  obliged  to 
close  his  nostrils  and  shut  his  eyes  in  pre- 
sence of  these  exhibitions  which  were  the 
joy  of  our  fathers.  They  are  not  the  less, 
the  ancestors  of  French  comedy  though 
bom  in  a  low  locality,  namely,  on  the  plat- 
form of  old  Gaulish  farce.  We  see  them 
appear  when  the  confraternity,  despite  its 
efforts  was  deserted  by  the  crowd.  The 
old  bantering  and  Kabelaisian  sjnrit,  keen 
and  satiric,  took  refuge  on  their  trestlea, 
striving  to  escape  from  the  deorees  of  the 
parliament.  They  issued  every  day  alter 
their  manner  the  feuiUeton  of  the  hour, — 
a  kind  of  Aristophanic  satire  replete  with 
coarse  wit,  abusing  with  fuU  lioenoe  tke 
errors,  the  fashions,  the  usages,  and  now 
and  then  the  personages  of  the  day,  but 
oftener  ministering  to  the  lioentiotts  tMlta 
of  the  Parisian  public.'^ 

The  three  wags  of  the  Marais  so 
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effeetoally  enmtied  the  Theatre  Royal 
at  the  Hotel  fiourgc^e  that  a  fonnal 
ccMnplaint  was   made   to   Cardinal 
Richelieu  to  extinguish   them  and 
their   pestilent,    unlicensed    house. 
Before  he  took  any  step  in  the  matter 
he  would  see  what  sort  of  entertain- 
ment they  furnished  to  the  public, 
and  oh,  gods  and  goddesses!    this 
was  the  stuff  they  served  up  to  his 
Eminence  in  an  alcove  of  the  Cardinal 
palace^  to-day  the  Palais  Rojal  or 
Imperial  (no  matter  which),  his  own 
jester,   Boisrobert,   having    already 
spoken  a  good  word  for  the  farceurs. 
''The  first  scene  which  they  presented 
exhibited  a  woman  {Gros-GuiUcnme^  twice 
the  girth  of  Falstaff)  endeavouring  to  dis- 
ann  her  hnsband  (^Turhtpin)  who  wielding 
a  trenchant  wooden  sabre,  was  fully  bent 
on  decapitating  her.     Madame  Gros-Quil- 
laome  easting  herself  at  the  feet  of  her 
truculent    spouse,    embraoed    his    knees, 
poured  forth  tearful  supplications,  and  the 
most  tender  harangues.     Labour  in  vain  I 
Turiupin  is  inflexible.     At  last  she  cries — 
"  *0  my  dear  husband,  I  beseech  you  by 
that  cabbage-soup  I  dressed  for  you  yester- 
day, and  wbich  you  found  so  much  to  your 
taste  r    *  Ah,  the  hutfsy  V  sighed  Turiupin, 
errercome  and  lowering  his  sabre.  '  She  has 
taken  me  on  my  weak  side.     I  feel  the 
■ice  congealed  grease  still  caressing  my 
heart.*" 

Then  followed  Graultier-Gterguille 
in  search  of  a  servant  girl,  and  bit- 
terly complaining  of  his  last  one,  who 
took  the  opportimity  of  combing  her 
hair  tmder  or  over  circumstances, 
which  if  known  to  the  family,  would 
have  prevented  them  from  touching 
their  next  dinner.  "  Ah  !"  said  Tur- 
iupin, "  I  will  supply  you  with  a  new 
one,  a  very  model  of  neatness.  She 
alw^  combs  her  hair  in  the  cellar." 

Whatever  you  would  do  0  fasti- 
dious reader.  Cardinal  Richelieu,  a 
pedagogue  whose  pupils  were  kings, 
was  ready  to'^crack  his  sides  at  these 
jokes  of  low  life.  Sending  for  the 
royal  actors  he  rated  them  soundly 
for  sending  away  their  audience  in 
such  l^w  spirits  as  they  were  in  the 
habit  of  doine,  and  ordered  them 
forthwith  to  admit  among  their  body 
the  three  jokers  who  had  made  him 
laugh  80  much.  It  is  probable  that 
ate  great  man's  hilarity  vnis  excited 
by  the  int^iselv  comic  power  of  the 
actors,  not  by  their  poor  jests. 

In  all  probability  Turiupin  and  his 
eomradee  used  their  talents  on  the 
parade  (platform)  before  the  Hotel 


Bourgogne  to  induce  spectators  to 
enter  and  emoy  the  tragedies  of 
Oomeille.  The  earlv  theatres  of 
Paris  were  all  furnished  with  that 
useful  appendage,  now  found  only  in 
front  of  the  shows  at  fairs. 

After  restoring  full  houses  to  the 
Theatre  Royal  lor  some  time,  poor 
Gros-Guillaume  took  it  into  his  head 
to  imitate  the  nervous  twitching  of 
the  face  of  a  magistrate  who  had 
fined  Turiupin  for  some  offence.  In- 
stead of  laughing  along  with  the  rest 
at  the  imitation,  he  gave  orders  to 
have  the  three  arrest^.  Gros-Guil- 
laume was  prevented  by  his  corpu- 
lence from  making  his  escape,  and 
was  accordingly  cast  into  prison 
where  he  died  from  the  shocK  sus- 
tained by  his  nervous  system.  His 
inseparaSles  Gualtier  and  Turiupin 
found  it  impossible  to  survive  him, 
and  were  dead  in  a  week.  This  cir- 
cumstance is  not  so  well  authentica- 
ted as  some  others  in  the  lives  of  the 
three  men,  but  it  has  been  ascertained 
that  Gaultier-Garguille  died  in  1633, 
and  there  is  no  mention  afterwards 
of  any  appearance  of  his  comrades  at 
the  Hotel  Bourco^ue. 

Fearful  of  their  harmony  being 
ever  disturbed  by  female  caprice, 
they  would  never  admit  an  actress 
among  their  troupe,  as  was  signified 
in  a  short  poem  published  soon  after 
their  deaths : 

**  Ganltier,  Guillaumef  and  Turiupin, 
Ignorant  both  of  Latin  and  Greek, 
Shone  brightly  on  the  mimic  scene, 
Without  the  aid  of  the  female  sex, 
Whom  they  pronounced  too  mischieTOus. 
But  in  a  single  week,  death 
In  order  to  revenge  his  restlessf avourites, 
To  his  end  brought  each  of  the  three." 

They  were  interred  in  the  cemetery 
of  the  Holy  Saviour,  the  "Saint 
Denis"  then  and  long  after  of  the 
kings  of  farce. 

While  these  things  were  going  on 
at  the  Hotel  Bourgogne^  a  charlatan 
and  his  buffoon  occasionally  held 
forth  at  the  Pont  an  Change  on  the 
excellence  of  their  drugs.  It  was  a 
very  usual  thing  for  open-air  per- 
formers, whether  distributors  of  drugs 
or  mere  jokers,  to  obtain  admission 
to  the  boards  of  the  Theatre  RoyaL 
Such  a  distinction  was  accorded  to 
Jean  Farina,  the  forementioned 
quack  and  his  follower  Bruxambille,' 
a  rare  fellow  in  composing  and  utter- 
ing learned  Galimatias  (pure  non- 
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sense).  His  specialty  at  the  theatre 
lay  in  the  utterance  of  prologues  and 
invitations,  and  the  gahmatias  afore- 
said, of  which  a  specimen  is  furnished 
below : — 

'^  Since  it  has  pleased  the  Lordship  of 
your  Excdlencies  and  the  Excellency  of 
your  Lordships  to  transport  yourselves  in 
bone  and  flesh  to  our  theatre,  I  would  deem 
it  offenrive  ad  cnrumtatem  vestraniy  if  I 
did  not  communicate  to  you  an  intelligence 
arrive  1  from  Germany  expartibus  Rofiug — 
to  wit,  that  Prester  John's  physicians  have 
ordered  him  a  hot  bath  of  marble  and 
porphyry  to  expel  the  crudities  which  very 
often  torture  his  stomach.  That  is  bulletin 
No.  1.  Secundo;  sixteen  pigmies  hftve 
learned  to  play  at  single-stick  and  the  two- 
handed  sword  in  the  pocket  of  the  Grand 
Turk  to  be  the  better  prepared  for  the 
cranes,  their  deadly  foes.  News,  No.  3 :  The 
King  of  China  ha.'t  8ent  to  hi^  brother  of 
Tartary  two  rolls  of  fresh  butter  to  get 
his  statutes  engrossed  on  them."     .      .     . 

*^  Before  the  Sun  put3  on  his  slippers  and 
draws  aside  the  curtain  of  his  starry  vault, 
I  wish  to  entertain  you  according  to  cus- 
tom. It  is  probably  no  news  to  you  that 
Pr^te  Jan  (Prester  John)  is  black,  the  Eng- 
lish white,  and  the  Spaniard  mottled, 
without  mentioning  the  frogs  who  are 
commonly  arrayed  in  green,  or  the  trouts, 
who,  according  to  Hippocrates  in  a  book 
no  one  has  seen,  are  clever  at  dancing  on 
the  tight  rope  to  the  sound  of  the  lute  of 
the  *  Four  Sons  of  Aymon.'" 

BruxambiUe's  discourse  on  beauty 
and  ugliness  had  nothing  of  the 
galimatias  about  it,  but  contained 
some  things  not  the  less  true  that 
they  were  unpleasant.  Nothing,  ac- 
coroing  to  him,  was  more  iiyurious 
than  beauty,  or  produced  more  dis- 
sensions, quarrels,  murders,  and  vio- 
lences. 

"  [Jgliness  preserves  modesty  and 
virtue  in  women,  old  and  young.  If 
Helen  and  Paris  were  an  ugly  pair 
so  many  heroes*  lives  would  have  been 
spared,  and  Ilion  allowed  to  stand. 
Behold  the  number  of  u^ly  or  de- 
formed men  blessed  with  large 
intellects— Socrates,  Zeno,  Aristotle  ! 
The  handsome,  well-formed  man  na- 
turally is  drawn  into  a  course  of  life 
which  robs  him  of  his  vigour,  and 
inflicts  disorders  on  him.  The  ugly 
man  is  neglected,  leads  a  sober  con- 
tinent life,  and  preserves  his  strength. 
An  ugly  woman  has  the  advantage 


of  never  losing  her  ugliness,  the 
beautiful  woman  loses  her  beauty. 
"Oh,  charming  receipt  against 
temptations  !  Sweet  and  agreeable 
deformity  of  visage,  eldest  daughter 
of  chastity,  and  rampart  a^nst  all 
the  assaults  of  cupid !  The  udy 
woman  removes  even  the  shade  rf  a 
suspicion  from  her  husband's  mind, 
— an  ugly  man,"  &c. 

In  one  of  BruxambiUe's  prologues 
is  found  the  fable  of  "The  MUler, 
his  Son,  and  his  Ass  ;*'  and  it  is  as 
probable  that  La  Fontaine  took  the 
subject  from  him  as  from  Pc^o. 
Some  of  his  lucubrations  are  tedious 
and  pedantic  to  the  last  degree.  His 
works  fill  three  small  volumes  ;  the 
editions  date  1612,  1616,  1668,  and 
bring  from  100  to  150  francs  per 
volume  at  sales. 

Guillot  (Joiju,  Oringalet,  and 
€k)g;uelu  made  up  another  group  of 
distinguished  platform  men  for- 
wards promoted  to  the  boards  of  the 
Hotel  Bourgogne,  but  they  did  not 
attain  the  prestige  of  those  already 
mentioned.  The  first-named  had  re- 
ceived a  medical  education,  and  in  his 
parades  he  mercilessly  attacked  the 
faculty.  Going  back  now  for  a  while 
we  will  pa«8  in  review  some  of  thoee 
benevolent  and  erratic  physiciaBs, 
who  treated  their  patients  to  elo- 
quence and  music  while  they  relieved 
their  bodily  ills. 

CBARLATANS  AKO  OrKRATORt. 

Those  wandering  philanthropists 
were  in  full  work  from  the  twelfth  cen- 
turv,  probably  before,  but  their  names 
and  renown  paled  before  those  of  the 
famed  operators  of  the  seventeenth. 
These  great  men  vended  their  dra^ 
at  the  Pont-Neuf  while  amusing  their 
patrons  with  jokes,  songs,  parades^ 
and  farces,  distributed  gaudy  hand- 
bills, and  if  they  accidentally  killed 
any  one  they  had  at  least  made  him 
laugh  before  it,  "  a  piece  of  praise 
that  did  not  belong  to  the  regular 
faculty."  "  To  the  charlatan  *  well- 
to-do  an  ape  and  a  native  of  Morocco 
were  indispensable.  Frequently  the 
Moresco  was  bom  and  educated  at 
Caen  or  some  town  of  Picardy,  but 
a  representative  of  the  devil  could 


•  This  word  seems  to  be  another  form  of  tcarJattino  (scariet),    the  ordioaiy  hue  of 

A   rkWAf Aae/\*a*    Alrknlra  t  I    


the  professors*  cloaks. 
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not  be  dispensed  with.  The  drags  of 
the  oommoB  opnations  were  mostly 
made  up  of  batter,  oil,  wax,  and  the 
juices  of  hannleas  herbs.  There  were 
few  whose  medical  chest  did  not  con- 
tain the  Mithridate.  Some  even 
possessed  the  fat  of  the  phoenix  and 
of  the  bird  of  Paradise,  earth  brought 
from  Bethlehem  (dug  up  at  Menil- 
montant)  to  give  milk  to  nurses,  and 
boluses  of  Lenanian  and  Armenian 
clay,  for  which  the  professors  had 
gone  no  farther  than  Blois. 

Some  professed  to  renew  a  shorn- 
off  nose  by  the  mode  mentioned  by 
About  in  his  Ne2  (Tun  Notairty  late- 
ly noticed  in  the  Ui^iybbsitt  Ma- 
QAZINX.  It  seems  strange  that  some 
of  them  who  really  possessed  skill, 
and  knew  the  concoction  of  powerful 
cores,  should,  themselves,  throw  an 
air  of  ridicule  on  their  pretensions  bv 
such  parades  as  the  one  subjoined, 
and  the  aDswera  of  the  clown:  Barry, 
who  was  a  superior  man  in  his  way, 
did  not  shrink  from  such  declarations 
as  these :— 

(*Geiitleiiien  and  Ladies,  you  see  beford 
yon  the  greatest  personage  on  the  globe — 
a  phflpnix,  a  paragon,  the  successor  of  Hip- 
pocrates in  direct  line,  &c.,  &c.  You  see 
before  70U  a  methodical.  Galenical,  Hip- 
pooatScal,  pathological,  chemical,  Spagy- 
rieal,  and  empirical  Physician. 

^^JodeUt  (his  down). — And  a  ph3rsician 
who  nnderstands  physic,  a  thing  not  yery 


"*  Barry. — ^What  cnres  hare  I  not  effected 
hi  all  parts  of  the  world !  Inqnhne  in  Siam, 
and  you  wfll  hear  how  I  recovered  the 
whtte  elephant  from  nephritic  colic  Write 
to  Italy,  and  you  wiU  lesm  how  I  deliTered 
the  Republic  of  Ragnsa  from  a  cancer  in 
her  left  breast  Ask  the  Great  Mogul,  who 
saved  him  out  of  his  last  attack  of  the 
small  pox.  He  will  tell  you— *  the  great 
Barry.*  "Who  extracted  eleven  grinders 
from  the  jaws  of  the  Infanta  Atabalippa, 
and  fifteen  corns  from  her  feet?  who  else 
but  the  famous  Barry? 

^^JoddeL — If  you  doubt  my  master's 
words  go  to  these  places,  and  may  be  you 
wont  hear  things  that  will  astonish  you/* 

The  same  Jodelet  confirmed  Barry's 
praises  of  his  marvellons  washes  for 
the  bdies'  complexions,  by  adding, 
''It  is  these  that  have  made  me  the 
beantgr  I  am :"  the  joke  being  pointed 
bj  the  swarthiness  of  his  visage. 

Bany  was  among  the  most  distin- 


guished of  the  charlatans,  if  not  their 
very  king.  He  flourished  through 
the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, his  head  quarters  being  the 
Place  Dauphinej  acMoining  the  Pont 
Neuf,  from  which  he  occasionaUy 
made  excursions  to  Italvand  the  pro- 
vinces. His  daughter  in  her  biogi*aphy 
gravely  relates  that  at  his  last  visit 
to  Rome,  the  plague  was  making  such 
dreadful  ravages  there  that  the  Car- 
dinals, such  as  had  not  yet  quitted 
the  city,  were  preparing  to  decamp. 
Barry  sought  an  interview  with  the 
Holy  Father,  and  exerted  his  powers 
of  persuasion  so  effectually  that  Pope 
and  Cardinals  remained  to  try  the 
efficacy  of  the  celebrated  orvietan. 
He  erected  a  large  platform,  sold  his 
drug  on  an  extensive  scale,  and  in 
fifteen  days  the  plague  had  disap- 
peared. The  grateful  Pontiff  had  a 
medal  struck  forthwith  in  memoiy 
of  the  deliverance,  and  bearing  this 
flattering  inscription: — 

Innocextius  Decimus,  Barrido, 
Urbis  Sanatobi,  Anno  Salutis,  1644.* 

The  ^eat  and  glorified  man  leaving 
an  Engush woman  behind  him  in  Italy 
(constancy  was  the  weakest  of  his 
virtues),  and  returning  with  two 
Italian  ladies,  and  a  new  troupe,  and 
rich  decorations  into  France,  made 
advantageous  pauses  in  many  towns, 
and  at  last  arrived  at  the  Fair  of 
Guibray,  a  suburb  of  Falaise  in  Nor- 
mandy. 

There  while  in  company  with  the 
Signora  Morini,  amusmg  the  crowd 
with  his  manipulations  of  toads,  asps, 
and  vipers,  whom  he  permitted  to  bite 
him,  a  note  and  a  vial  were  handed 
to  tne  signora  by  a  man  who  imme- 
diatelv  disappeared.  The  vial  con- 
tained a  poison,  and  the  note  chal- 
lenged the  great  man  to  drink  it  if 
lie  dared,  and  annul  its  effects  by  his 
own  sovereign  specific.  This  was  a 
plot  of  Morini,  who  was  jealous  of 
the  other  signora's  influence.  Unde- 
terred by  the  danger,  and  inattentive 
to  the  persuasions  of  his  weeping 
followers,  he  poured  the  contents 
into  a  glass,  diunk  it  off,  and  imme- 
diately after  swallowed  his  counter- 
poison.  So  deadly  was  the  nature  of 
the  draught,  that  it  would  have  killed 
him  notwithstanding  the   antidote. 


*  Innocent  X.  to  Barry,  the  Saviour  of  the  City.    In  the  Year  of  Salvatioi 
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only  for  bis  fidthftil  Moor,  who  dap- 
ping him  between  two  mattresses, 
excited  a  profuse  perspiration,  ana 
brought  bim  through. 

The  sijpora  who  had  concocted  the 
poison,  tearing  detection,  persuaded 
Trivelin,  a  natural  son  of  the  great 
man,  to  rob  him  of  all  his  ready 
money,  and  elope  with  her.  When 
Barry  was  pretty  well  recovered,  he 
visited  Rouen,  then  a  prey  to  some 
epidemic,  and  banished  it.  M.  Four- 
nel  does  not  express  the  slightest 
doubt  on  the  deliverance  of  Kome 
and  Rouen  by  the  great  quack ;  but 
if  the  facts  were  so.  they  are  unique 
in  the  history  or  epidemics.  At 
Amiens  a  second  robbery  was  per- 
petrated on  the  man  of  many  mis- 
tresses by  one  of  his  saltimbcmques, 
aided  by  Signora  Oolumbina,  a  meet 
companion  to  Signora  MorinL  This 
was  the  last  straw.  The  large  heart 
of  the  amorous  empiric  was  broken. 
Received  in  the  hospital^  he  was 
afforded  grace  to  look  on  his  past  life 
in  its  true  colours,  and  died,  let  us 
hope,  in  a  state  of  true  repentance. 
The  "pleasant  rices"  of  poor  Barry's 
youth  and  manhood  became  ind^ 
the  bitter  scourges  of  his  old  a^. 

A  contemporary  of  Barry.  11  Sig- 
ner Hieronymo  Ferranti  d  Orvieto, 
stamped  the  name  of  his  native  town 
on  his  favourite  specific,  the  Orvietan, 
with  which  he  healed  bums  and 
wounds,  or  appeared  to  heal  them  in 
a  day.  Like  Barry  he  owned  a  regu- 
lar company  of  performers  in  farce, 
sleight-of-hand,  and  acts  of  agility. 
At  the  four  comers  of  his  platform 
were  four  musicians,  and  he  stood  in 
the  centre  richly  dressed,  and  ha- 
rangued the  crowd.  Moliere  was 
satirized  by  one  who  called  himself 
the  Baker  of  Ohalussav  as  having 
sought  employment  in  his  youth  in 
these  parades  of  Barry  and  Ferranti, 
called  Orvietan  after  his  specific.  The 
same  satirist  relates  how  the  wives  of 
six  of  the  latter  professor's  buffoons 
were  made  widows  by  the  bites  of 
vipers,  &c.,  despite  the  application  of 
the  Orvietan ;  he  probably  exaggerated 
the  number. 

The  baker  puts  the  following  piece 
of  Grermanisea  French  in  a  harangue 
of  Orvietan's  : — 
**  Ma,  foussiez-fouB  lart^  d^aspics  et  de  Fi- 

Lio  forte  et  Fara^c  proulast  il  fos  fiB« 


Dej4  fos  Intestins  en  fooMttt-ib  ronobeE, 
£t  foawiez-fons  mordou  d«  ocnt  clii*ii« 

enrachez, 
Ne  crainde,  pu  la  mort,  ny  qpm  la  mal 

empire; 
Foici  moi  TOrfietan  et  cela  c*eat  tout 

dire." 

The  undeveloped  Germano-Gallic 
student  will  please  substitute /for  v, 
and  V  for/  in  several  of  the  words  of 
this  extract  For  p  read  h,  for  ch 
take  g,  and  the  lines  will  express  in 
English,— 

"  Even  if  youVe  been  bitten  by  asps  and 

vipers, 
If  aqua-fortis  and  arsenic  were  acorchini^ 

your  entrails, 
Should  even    your  intestines  be  eaten 

thro', 
And  yon  be  bitten  by  a  hundred  mad 

dogs. 
Do  not  fear  death,  nor  allow  the  malady 

to  grow  worse ; 
Look  on  me,  the  Orvietan,  and  thiU's 

all  need  be  said." 

Barry  was  pre  eminent  among  the 
mere  empirics  of  the  seventeenth 
century  ;  Tabarin  had  no  rival  am<mg 
the  humorists  Of  the  open-air  paradea 
He  attracted  the  nptice  of  the  collec- 
tors of  good  things  at  a  timely  hour; 
his  works  have  been  as  careftillv 
edited  as  those  of  the  Latin  and  Greek 
poets,  and  he  has  been  brought  for- 
ward in  comedy,  vaudeville,  drama, 
opera,  romance,  prose  and  verse. 

He  appeared  in  Paris  about  1618 
as  valet  or  jester  to  a  quack  whose 
self-given  title  was  Mondor — a  grave, 
respectable  -  lookiug,  long  -  haired, 
white-bearded,  well-mannered  per- 
sonage. The  sale  of  the  drugs  was 
always  preceded  by  a  series  of  ques- 
tions and  answers,  such  as  may  be 
heard  in  everv  equestrian  circus  in 
the  British  Isles  at  the  present  day, 
between  the  ridiug-master  and  Mr. 
Merryman.  The  clown  submits  some 
ridiculous  query  to  the  grave  master 
of  the  laced  trousers,  the  riding  boots, 
and  the  whip ;  he  returns  a  dull 
matter-of-fact  answer,  and  flies  into  a 
passion  at  the  clown's  perverse  solu- 
tion of  the  problem,  and  gives  or  seems 
to  give  him  a  touch  of  the  thong  for 
his  pains.  So  it  was  with  Mondor 
and  Tabarin,  Poor  Tabarin  needed 
man5r  "  ounces  of  civet  to  sweeten  his 
imagination."  His  pleasantries  were 
in  general  as  full  of  obscenities  as 
those  of  the  three  bakers  of  the  Ha- 
nds.   Our  extract  will  of  course  be 
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fim  the  ezeeplioiifl  to  the  Tabarinic 
rnk.  Kie  first  query  and  answer  are 
nther  too  piolix  for  ftill  quotation. 
I^barm  aska  whether  is  a  man  or  an 
affl  gifted  with  more  judgment  Mon- 
doT  gives  him  some  heavy  cut-and-dry 
reasons  in  favour  of  the  man.  Taba- 
rin  then  bids  him  remark  bow  the  ass 
going  to  market,  precedes  his  master 
as  being  an  individual  of  better  judg- 
ment, and  knows  what  he  means  by 
dia  or  hu-haw,  and  turns  to  this  or 
that  side  accordingly.  But  mark 
when  he  takes  to  express  his  own  opi- 
nion on  things  in  general  in  his  high, 
and  distinct^  and  harmonious  tones, 
his  stupid  master  does  not  compre- 
hend the  most  simple  idea  of  the 
enunciation.  He  then  proceeds  with 
qa»7  No.  3  : — 

"  TabariM. — ^What  is  the  most  courageooB 
thing  known? 

"  Mondm-. — ^It  is  death,  Tabarin ;  nothing 
nore  daring,  more  foU  of  courage.  It 
Strugs^  wiUi,  and  overthrows  the  fiercest 
monarchs  and  most  haughty  princes,  &c 

^Taharin, — Wrong,  master.  It  is  a 
miUer's  shirt  collar  5  for  every  day  it  Ukes 
a  logne  by  the  neck.  Why  are  women  not 
allowed  to  terve  at  Mass,  master  ? 

"  Jfomfer. — ^The  reason  is  obvious,  Taba- 
lin.  Man  being  lirst  created,  and  in  most 
n^tects  superior  to  woman,  &c.,  &c. 

"  roftorw.— Wrong  again,  master.  The 
woman  must  always  have  the  hist  word, 
and  if  she  was  allowed  to  answer  at  Mass, 
the  Kyrie  Eleiton  never  would  be  finished.* 
^Mondor, — ^None  but  a  fool  would  give 
sQchareason. 

"  Tabarin, — ^Now,  master,  sharpen  the 
edge  of  your  wit.  If  you  enclose  in  a  large 
sack  a  policeman,  a  miller,  a  tailor,  and  an 
attoniey,  which  of  the  four  would  spring  out 
fint  when  yon  opened  it  ? 

"  Mondor. — ^Why,  indeed,  Tabarin,  I  am 
really  puzzled  by  this  query.  I  see  no  reason 
for  one  getting  out  before  the  other.  Phi- 
loeophers  say  that  when  two  causes  are 
equally  capable  of  producing  an  effect,  and 
when  rum  est  major  ratio  mus  qmm  alterius^ 
tme  non  datwr  actio  ;t  and  as  omnia  tvnt 
pana,X  I  would  say  that  he  who  happens  to 
be  next  the  opening  wffl  naturally  be  the 
fiist  to  get  ont.  . 

"  Tabarm. — I  see,  master,  I  must  explam 
the  riddle:  will  you  stand  a  pint  if  1  do? 
"  Jfowtor.— There  is  nothing  which  a  vir- 


tnons  man  would  gmdgt  for  bciag  tonghi 
something  usefuL 

"  raftorw.— Well,  then,  master,  the  first 
that  comes  out  from  where  a  policeman,  a 
miller,  a  tailor,  and  an  attorney  are  shut  up, 
will  be— a  rogue." 

We  must  strive  to  give  an  idea  of 
the  sort  of  farce  presentedby  Mondor's 
company.  The  characters,  like  those 
of  the  old  Italian  drama,  were  stereo- 
typed, and  the  dialogue,  lazzi,  &c., 
left  to  the  presence  of  mind  of  the 
actors.  Generally  there  was  the  con- 
ceited, feeble  old  man,  his  foolish  and 
some  times  knavish  servant,  the  sot, 
and  his  shrewish  or  sentimental  wife, 
and  the  insinuating  captain. 

In  one  of  the  Mondor  farces  old 
Fiphagne,  8<>^  ^  espouse  a  young 
wile,  employs  l^bariii  (^Harlequin  in 
the  Italian  farces)  to  purchase  the  re- 
quisites for  the  wedding  dinner.     He 
sets  off  and  the  sot  Lucas  and  his 
shrewish  wife  Francisquine  enter. 
She  -upbraids  him  for  his  debau- 
cheries, and  so  unhinges  his  shattered 
nerves  that  when  a  knock  comes,  he 
thinks  it  is  an  officer  of  justice^  and 
begs  his  wife  to  screen  him.    This  she 
does  by  putting  him  in  a  sack,  and 
then  opens  the  door.    Fristelin,  the 
valet  of  the  dissolute  captain,  enters, 
and   presents  Francisquine   a   love 
letter.  She  shows  no  resentment,  but 
frightens  Fristelin  on  another  knock 
being  heard,  and  pops  him  into  the 
sack  with  her  husband. 

Next  enters  Tabarin,  and  puzzles 
himself  and  everybody  by  striving  to 
make  his  twenty-five  crowns  reach  on 
all  the  dinner  appointments.  After 
allowing  five  crowns  for  salad,  five 
for  vinegar,  five  for  salt,  five  for 
radishes,  five  for  cloves,  he  finds  he 
has  nothing  for  bread,  nor  wine,  nor 
meat.  Then  he  amends  his  calcula- 
tion, purchases  in  idea  bread,  wine, 
salad,  mushrooms,  and  tripes,  ana 
finds  nothing  left  for  mustara.§  Then 
he  thinks  of  pigs'  feet,  and  asks  Fran- 
cisquine to  mow  him  the  way  to  the 
butcher's.  She  savs  that  if  he  wants 
pork  she  can  give  him  a  good  bargain 
of  two  pigs  which  she  has  in  the  sack . 


•  This  portion  of  the  service  contains  nine  petitions,  nttered  alternately  by  the  Prfeat 
and  the  derk,  the  Priest  beginning,  and  of  course  ending  the  short  Htimy. 

t  When  there  is  no  more  reason  for  one  (acting)  than  lor  the  other,  the  effect  does  not 
foOow  (Ui.  action  is  not  giyen> 

\  Absnrd^zies  of  this  kind,  and  ludicroua  by-pUy  and  pantomime  wwe^the  Lagzi 
of  the  old  harlecjuinadw.  •  gitj.ed  by  GoOglc 
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He  accepts  terms,  goes  to  tell  his 
master,  returns  with  blue  apron,  knife, 
and  steel,  oi>en8  the  sack,  and  Pi- 
pha^ne  exclaims  :— 

"  OimS  !  quel  tmracoUI  prodigio  grande 
quiparoiue.* 

^''Luccu^ — ^Harder,  murder!  they  are  goinjf 
to  cut  my  throat.     I  am  Lucas,  and  not  a 

pig- 

"  Tabarin. — Oh,  the  bag  of  nuts!  here's 
a  pig  that  can  speak. 

"  Fristelm, — Help,  help,  my  friends,  or 
I*m  a  dead  man ! 

**  Tabarin, — Another  speaking  pig  in  the 
sack! 

"  Francisquine  to  Fristelin. — ^There  is  for 
your  pimping,  you  wretch !  (The  men 
scramble  ouL) 

*  *  Tabarin.  — Wonder  on  wonder.  Pigs  on 
two  legs !  It  id  not  all  over,  gentlemen.  I'll 
give  yon  a  sound  cudgelling  for  depriving 
me  of  my  supper.** 

And  then  ensues  a  general  mel^e, 
appropriately  winding  up  the  enter- 
tainment The  farces  at  the  Theatre 
Royal,  Hotel  Bourgogne,  were  not 
many  degrees  more  di^ified  or  witty 
than  the  one  quoted.  This  makes  the 
transference  of  the  platform  farceurs 
to  the  Theatre  Royal  the  less  to  be 
wondered  at. 

We  must  indulge  M.  Foumel  in  the 
unabridged  expression  of  his  joyous 
conceptions  of  these  Tabarinic  enter- 
tainments, distance  concealing  from 
his  sight  all  the  indecencies  of  the 
harangues,  and  the  pocketpicking  and 
other  darling  vices  of  a  portion  of  the 
audience : — 

"  Oh,  the  fine  and  joyous  evenings  which 
Tabarin  bestowed  on  those  accustomed  to 
his  comic  whims.  Pages,  clerks,  scholars, 
lackeys,  porters,  thieves,  shopkeepers  taking 
their  recreation ;  soldiers  always  patronising 
gratuitous  exhibitions,  knights  of  the  pad, 
idle  gawks,  newsmen,  Bohemians,  guardn- 
men,  cavaliers,  water-carriers,  sweeps,  gen- 
tlemen,  street  singers,  pastry-cooks,  street- 
criers  crushed  each  other,  raised  themselves 
on  their  toes,  climbed  posts,  and  elbowed 
each  other  the  better  to  see  and  hear.  In 
these  moments  the  Place  Dauphine  was  the 
paradise  of  the  pickpockets.  And  how  the^y 
laughed  with  mouths  wide  open  before  the 
first  word,  as  soon  as  they  caught  a  glimpse 
of  the  musicians,  the  Moor  stationed  beside 
the  medicine-chest,  the  venerable  Mondor 
in  short  tunic  covered  with  foil,  and  the  in- 
describable Tabarin,  with  his  wide  trowsers, 
his  tabard  hanging  negligently  from  his 
shoulders,  his  wooden  sword  stuck  in  his 


girdle,  his  trident-shaped  beard,  his  long 
moustaches,  and  on  his  head  that  im* 
meuse,  that  fantastic  hat,  that  Proteus  of 
a  thousand  shapes,  whieh  he  moulded  like 
wax  between  his  fingers,  and  which  alone 
contributed  laigely  to  the  popularity  of  its 
master!** 

The  best  (?)  things  of  Tabarin  were 
collected  during  his  lifetime,  and 
were  published  in  more  than  one 
form,  the  sale  being  unusually  lan^e. 
Different  accounts  are  given  of  his 
death  which  seems  to  hare  taken  , 
place  about  the  year  1633.  One 
asserts  that  through  chagrin  in  con- 
sequence of  the  infidelity  of  his  wife 
he  drank  himself  into  the  grave ; 
another  states  that  having  nurchased 
an  estate  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris,  and 
taking  the  liberty  of  joining  in  the 
hunting  parties  of  the  neighbouring 
gentlemen,  they  killed  him  one  day 
while  so  engaged. 

Authorities  differ  on  the  subject  of 
the  charlatan^s  assistants  swallowing 
genuine  poisons  or  allowing  them- 
selves to  be  really  bit  by  asps  and 
vipers,  and  nullifying  the  effects  of 
the  poison  by  their  theriacs.  Some 
had  their  valets  trained  to  exhibit  all 
the  symptoms  of  eropoisonment 
They  rolled  the  eyes,  twisted  the 
neck,  nrotruded  the  tongue,  and 
changea  the  colour  of  the  face  by 
retaining  the  breath.  They  even  ap- 
peared to  stop  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  by  pressing  a  well-devised  in- 
strument on  the  olood-vessels  above 
the  elbows.  Those  who  underwent 
the  bites  of  really  venomous  serpents 
used  (at  least  so  said  report)  an 
ointment  composed  of  serpentaiy,  of 
the  juice  of  asphodel  roots,  ana  of 
the  brain  of  a  hare.  With  this  un- 
guent they  anointed  their  hands 
before  they  permitted  the  venomous 
creatures  to  experiment  on  them. 
They  were  careful  to  search  for  them 
during  the  intense  colds  of  winter, 
when  their  vigour  was  at  a  low  ebb, 
and  before  the  experiments  they  made 
them  discharge  tne  collected  venom 
on  a  piece  of  fresh  meat  exposed  to 
their  attacks. 

Contemporary  with  Tabarin  were 
the  Doctor  Desiderio  Descombes  and 
his  valet,  the  Baron  Graitelard 
(chawbacon),  but  they  do  not  dis- 
tinctly stand  out  from  the  crowd  of 


*  Oh  1  such  a  miracle— such  a  prodigy  as  appears. 
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&e  operators  of  the  seyenteenth  cen- 
tunr.  In  the  notice  of  the  folk-books 
of  France,  University  Maqazins, 
NoTember  1865,  mention  was  made 
of  the  name  of  the  latter  humorist. 
The  jest  and  story-book  attributed  to 
him  bears  the  tempting  title,  '*  Les 
Rencontres,  Fantaisies,  et  Coq-a- 
TAsne  fac^eux  du  Baron  de  Gratte- 
laid,  tenant  sa  Classe  ordinaire  au 
boot  dn  Pont  Neuf ;  ses  Graillardises 
admirables,  ses  conceptions  inouies,  et 
ees  Farces  joviales."  *  It  was  dated 
P^uis.  at  the  office  of  Julien  Trostolle 
(another  jester),  opposite  the  Bronze 
Horse  (statue  of  Henri  Quatre),  and 
sold  in  the  Pont  Neuf  Arcade. 

The  seTcnteenth  century  was  the 
Augustan  age  of  platform  charla- 
tans in  France — ^a  circumstance  not 
to  be  wondered  at  when  the  high 
esteem  in  which  astrology  and 
alchem^rwere  held  during  the  same 
period  is  taken  into  account.  The 
horoscopes  of  Louis  XIIL  and  Louis 
XrV.  were  cast  at  their  births.  Car- 
dinal Mazarin  believed  i«  astrology, 
and  Cardinal  Richelieu  did  not  despise 
it  J.  B.  Morin  held  the  official  post 
of  Royal  Astrologer  at  the  Court  of 
Louis  XIV.  Then  the  quacks  could 
scarcely  fail  of  effecting  a  few  cures 
on  great  people,  having  nature  to 
assist  them,  and  these  fortunate  ac- 
ddents  prolonged  the  reign  of  empi- 
ricism. In  the  experimental  sciences 
we  must  look  for  the  greater  or  less 
success  of  rash  and  ignorant  profes- 
sors till  true  principles  are  established 
by  a  patient  course  of  experiment. 

We  cannot  afford  space  for  more 
than  the  names  of  other  professors 
of  this  empirical  a^e — Martin  Croc- 
quesote,  Denys  L^Iscot,  L'Estoile, 
Gabotin,  CoUot,  Barbereau,  and  the 
English  doctor  Chevalier  Talbot, 
who  depended  on  tincture  of  quin- 
quina and  generous  diet.  Hence  good 
wine  was  often  jocularly  mentioned 
as  the  ^  English  doctor  s  medicine." 
St  Evremond  and  the  Duchess  of 
BCasarin  were  his  chief  patrons.  Sir 
'Kefnt>^Tr\  Digbv  and  his  sympathetic 
powder,  and  his  elixir  vitte  were  not 
unknown  to  the  ^eat  folk  of  France. 
The  powder  consisted  of  vitriol  pul- 
verised and  calcined,  and  was  pos- 


sessed of  such  virtue  that  if  a 
wounded  man  at  the  antipodes  de- 
spatched to  England  a  clean  linen 
rag  stained  with  a  few  drops  of  his 
blood,  a  little  of  the  powder  dropped 
thereon  would  effect  an  instantaneous 
cure  in  the  body  of  the  far-away  in- 
dividual from  whom  it  was  extracted. 
The  amiable  and  visionary  English 
gentleman  was  a  firm  believer  in  the 
efficacy  of  his  own  nostrums. 

These  pleasant  and  occasionally 
immoral  reunions  of  the  platfom^ 
gentry  and  their  clients  were  not 
favourably  regarded  by  Govern- 
ment In  1635  was  issued  a  decree 
forbidding  all  sellers  of  drugs,  tooth- 
drawers,  roulette-players,  exhibitors 
of  puppet  shows,  and  street  singers 
to  assemble  a  crowd  in  any  one  place. 
In  Mercier's  time,  towards  the  end  of 
last  century,  a  like  edict  was  pub- 
lished to  the  discontent  of  that  lover 
of  picturesque  street  scenes.  These 
orders  were  not  very  rigidly  enforced 
except,  perhaps,  for  a  few  weeks  after 
publication. 

The  healers  of  the  canine  race  must 
not  be  altogether  overlooked.  They 
had  their  local  habitations  at  the 
Pont-Neuf  and  the  Place  des  Vio- 
toires,  and  one  lucky  dog's  friend, 
Lyonnols,  used  his  talents  to  such 
good  purpose  that  he  was  enabled  to 
buy  an  estate  in  Burgundy.  His 
nieces,  whom  he  had  instructed,  were 
also  great  in  their  way.  In  their  pros- 
pectus dating  1774,  they  professed 
to  dock  and  bleed  do^s  and  cats, 
shear  their  fur,  clip  their  ears,  clean 
their  eyes,  -strengthen  their  chests, 
straighten  bow-legs,  cure  ulcers,  can- 
cers, wounds,  fractures,  and  other  ills 
unnamed  in  good  society. 
•  The  great  Mons.  Lyonnois  attained 
fashion  by  a  cure  wrought  on  Mme. 
Pompadour's  lapdog,  by  which  also 
he  obtained  the  title  of  "  Consulting 
Doctor  of  the  Dogs  of  His  Majesty 
Louis  XV." 

He  knew  his  own  value,  and  look- 
ed on  himself  as  full  brotner  to  any 
member  of  the  faculty.  He  it  was 
who  gave  the  magnificent  answer  to 
a  celebrated  doctor  on  whose  little 
dog  ho  had  made  a  cure,  and  who  in- 
sisted on  paying  him  for  his  trouble. 


*The  Jests,  fantasies,  and  facetions  cock-and-btdl  jokes  of  the  Baron  Chawbacon, 
who  ke^  his  school  at  the  emi  of  the  Pont-Neuf ;  his  admirable  jollities,  his  unheard- 
si  ioTOitioiis,  and  his  gleesome  farces. 
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**  Bah,  Monmeur  the  Doctor !  do  you 
wish  to  humble  me  in  my  own  esti- 
mation 1  among  ^ntlemen  of  the 
same  profession,  it  is  nothing  as  you 
well  know."  With  the  gentry  and 
nobility  he  assumed  a  di^rent  tone. 
It  was—"  Your  little  dog,  Madame, 
is  in  good  health.  I  request  that  you 
will  send  for  him  to-morrow  and  for- 
ward by  the  messenger  seventy-five 
louis.  the  amount  of  his  keep  and  my 
lees* 


A  WORD  ABOUT  THK  DKNTI8TS. 

M.  Foumel  values  these  practi- 
tioners at  a  high  fi^e,  and  regrets 
that  their  history  before  the  17  th 
century  is  surrounded  with  much  ob- 
scurity. Either  that  we  begin  to  feel 
weary  of  those  who  thrive  at  the  ex- 
pense of  our  bodily  ills,  or  that  a 
visit  once  paid  to  a  professional  chair 
after  a  half-hour*s  sojourn  in  a  bleak 
and  genteel  waiting-room  is  still  sur- 
rounded with  disagreeable  associa- 
tions, we  are  not  in  the  vein  to  enlarge 
on  any  thing  connected  with  the  ex- 
tracting of  teeth. 

The  great  Orvietan  before  men- 
tioned painlessly  extracted  teeth, 
using  only  thumb  and  forefinger  in 
the  operation.  His  enemies  of  the 
faculty  said  that  with  one  of  the  two 
fingers  which  he  used,  he  introduced  a 
narcotic  powder  which  stupified  the 
patient  at  once,  and  with  the  other  a 
caustic  matter  scarring  iand  opening 
the  gum  to  the  very  root  of  the  tooth. 
Thii^the  latter  aUegatidb  especially 
—scarcely  looks  credible. 

Some  worthies  extracted  false  teeth 
which  they  had  planted  in  the  mouths 
of  toothless  beggars  before  the  per-* 
formance  commenced;  some  paid 
literary  Bohemians  on  the  point  of 
starving  for  submitting  to  lose  a 
couple  of  their  teeth. 

Tne  most  magnificent  artist  in  den- 
tistry of  the  17th  century  was  the 
"  incomparable  Carmeline  as  he  was 
called.  He  displayed  inscriptions 
taken  from  "  "Virgil,"  rows  of  .teeth, 
and  all  the  concurrents  of  the  art 
hung  in  graceful  festoons  between 
pillars.  He  was  a  patriot  and  a  man 
of  nerve.  An  engraving  represents 
him  and  his  staff  guarding  the  post  of 
the  bronze  horse  against  the  parti- 
zans  of  Mazarin.  The  beginning  of 
the  18th  century  produced  a  worthy 


successor  in  the  person  of  the  "Great 
Thomas"  who  made  his  -debiU  on  the 
trestles  1711.  He  did  not  confine 
himself  to  a  single  branch  of  patho- 
logy* aiid  one  of  his  ill-willers  oven 
hinted  that  he  prescribed  the  same 
drug  for  man  and  horse.  Thomas 
was  a  man  ofa  good  heart  He  would 
visit  the  Hotel  Dieu  from  time  to 
time,  and  operate  gratis  on  the  poor 
inmates.  In  1728  on  the  recovery  of 
Louis  the  well-beloved  from  a  severe 
illness,  he  tortured  every  one  that 

§  resented  himself  for  three  entire 
ays  on  the  Pont  Neuf,  without 
taking  a  single  sou  for  his  labour,  and 
at  the  birth  of  the  Dauphm  in  1729, 
he  showed  his  joy  and  loyalty  in  the 
same  fashion,  and  distributed  m^i- 
dnes  gratis  for  fifteen  days. 

He  committed  a  mistake,  though 
well  meant,  in  announcing  that  he 
would  regale  the  people  on  the  19th 
September  on  the  Pont  Neuf.  He 
really  had  proceeded  so  far  as  to  pur- 
chase an  ox,  some  sheep,  and  several 
geese  when  the  police  took  fright  and 
forbade  the  banquet  That  did  not 
prevent  the  people  from  collecting 
and  irritating  themselves  at  the  dis- 
appointment Seldom  does  a  disap- 
pointed crowd  confine  its  grievance  to 
its  own  breast  The  one  in  question 
expressed  its  sense  of  wrong  by  the 
smashing  of  its  patron^s  windows,  and 
a  hungry  bard  thus  gave  vent  to  his 
indignation  in  measued  lines,  which 
we  translate  literally  : — 

"  On  the  Pont  Neuf, 
A  great  repast  was  to  take  place, — 

On  the  Pont  Neuf. 
They  were  to  serve  up  an  ox, 
Twdve  sheep  were  also  to  die ; 
Thomas  has  tricked  us,  the  traitof  1 

On  the  Pont  Neuf. 


"  Oh  what  a  shame ! 
I  counted  on  filling  my  stomacb ; 

Oh  what  a  shame ! 
I  have  not  fulfilled  mj  desire  {^ 
Vain  hope,  vain  expectation !  *  * 
No  leg  of  mutton,  no  saosage ! 

Oh  what  a  shame ! 


"  From  every  point 
The  people  aU  gathered  in  crowda, — 

From  every  point, 
From  Paris  and  from  Vaugirard, 
From  Menihnontant  and  the  Roule, 
All  trusting  the  good  wme  wouM  flow- 

From  every  point 
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'^TalcatoosQUtioiif 
Good  folk  that  expected  the  feast, 

Take  conaolatioii. 
Qo  home  and  dine  on  the  greens 
Which,  haply,  your  wires  hare  prepared. 
By  my  hHh  you*re  no  better  than  fools, 

An  the  irorae  Ivck  for  yourselves. " 

The  ^^reat  Thomas  recovered  hia 
pqmlanty  despite  this  grave  mis- 
chaDO&  How  could  his  numeroas 
clients  hold  out  against  his  real 
goodness  of  heart  and  his  imposing 
appearance  as  he  sat  enthroned  beside 
his  monkey,  his  great  height  well 
matched  by  his  breadth  1  A  dazzling 
plume  of  iieathers  crowned  his  three- 
cornered  hat,  a  richly-embroidered 
coat  was  nuUx^hed  b^  a  waistcoat 
thickly  studded  with  ^t  buttons.  A 
white  cravat  with  ajarge  bow  adoi  ued 
his  neck,  a  star  graced  his  breast,  and 
thus  attired  he  poured  forth  his  elo- 
quent haraiigues. 

On  occasion  of  a  visit  to  the  Ernff 
at  Versidlles  a  page  led  bis  horse,  and 
he  proceeded  in  Oriental  pomp.  His 
cap  was  of  solid  sQver,  surmounted 
l^  a  ^obe  on  which  a  cock  displayed 
ms  pride.  On  the  breast  of  his  scarlet 
coat  was  a  small  shield  of  silver  re- 
presenting the  sun,  and  so  dazzling 
that  the  eyes  could  not  support  its 
g^ara 

Thomas's  earner  of  full  twenty-live 
years  closed  about  1737.  His  charities 
and  prodigalities  left  him  only  a 
modest  income  to  retire  on.  True  to 
his  order  he  would  never  consult  a 
regular  physician  on  his  ailments. 
He  had  successors,  but  none  capable 
of  supporting  his  dignity. 

LATm-AAY  PARADaS. 

By  the  word  "  parade  "  the  reader 
(it  ia  to  be  hoped)  recognises  the  en- 
tertainment given  on  the  platform 
before  the  theatre  to  induce  the 
^)ectatQhi  to  pay  and  ei\joy  the  sight 
within.  Two  of  the  existing  Paris 
tiieatrcB,"  the  Atnbigu  Comique  and 
the  GijMe  were  furnished  with  these 
oonveniences  at  their  foundation  in 
1769  and  1760.  The  authorities  thus 
drew  a  line  of  distinction  between 
them  and  the  Theatre  RoyaL  Audi- 
not  and  Nicolet,  their  ro^ective 
fbondoB,  grumbled  at  this  loreign 
brand  pot  on  their  houses,  but 
probably  were  ghid  of  the  additional 
attraction  it  w^d  aff(»d.    Taconnet 


was  the  Moliere  of  IHooleVg  parade 
(the  Gait^)  in  its  earlv  yeara.  Ha 
composed  farces  for  it,  drew  cobblers 
to  the  life,  and  filled  the  parts  him- 
self. Cobblers  were  his  cherished 
Mends  and  companions,  and  he  was 
never  so  completely  at  home  as  when 
he  had  donned  the  apron.  A  piece  of 
pantomime  which  he  introduced  in 
nearly  every  representation  is  here 
told  in  the  original  as  no  l^glish 
version  can  do  justice  to  the  naive 
and  delicate  turn  of  the  vernacular  : 

"  11  tonmait  le  dos  an  spectateur,  et  se 
baisant  lentement  dans  Tattitude  d'un 
homme  qui  ramasse  nn  object  4  terre,  ltd 
d^voilait  par  degr^  un  vienx  fond  de 
cnlotte  en  lambeauic,  par  les  lacanet 
duquel  s'^chappait  on  pan  de  chemise  A 
cette  vue  les  applaudissemcnts,  les  rir«« 
fr^netiques,  et  les  cris  d'enthonsiasme, 
^clataient  de  toutes  partes." 

Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu  saw, 
and  did  not  turn  away  her  eyes  from 
a  more  naive  spectacle  still  on  the 
Imperial  stage  of  Vienna  some  thirty 
years  before  this  time.  So  Taconnet 
and  his  gross  audience  had  people  of 
higher  breeding  through  the  European 
capitals  to  keep  them  in  countenance. 

Taconnet's  parades  would  draw 
twenty  thousand  people  about  his 
trestles  on  a  Sunday,  and  among  them 
several  individuals    of    the   upper 


New  times,  new  manners.  Think 
of  the  manager  of  a  theatre  in  our 
days  coming  to  the  stage  door  or  on 
a  platform  before  it  and  crying  out 
as  the  sole  manager  of  a  Boulevard 
theatre  of  last  century  (not  a  booth) 
was  accustomed  to  do. 

*' Gentlemen,  take  your  tickets.  M. 
Pomp^  will  play  this  evening  in  all  the 
changes  of  his  wardrobe.  Go  and  admire 
his  dress  in  the  first  act.  Walk  in,  gentle- 
men, walk  in,  take  yonr  tickets.  M.Pomp^e 
win  change  his  costume  twelve  times.  Ha 
will  carry  off  the  commandant's  danghter 
in  a  frogged  waistcoat,  and  be  struck  with 
lightning  in  a  coat  adorned  with  qumgles.*' 

In  1791  cenoral  liberty  to  play 
being  allowed,  the  boulevards  became 
one  long  parade,  and  during  the  first 
years  of  the  Revolution  all  the  jokes, 
and  sarcasms,  and  cock-and-bull  in- 
ventions were  directed  against  kings, 
nobles,  and  priests.  Rousseau  alone, 
a  jolly,  rubicund  old  fellow  abided  by 
his  old  system,  and  wonderful  to 
relate,  was  not  proscribed.    Bob^he 
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and  (xalimafr^e  are  the  names  of  note 
that  have  come  down  from  the  days 
of  the  Empire  and  the  Restoration. 
Galimafr^  was  the  silly  and  stupid 
Norman  giving  way  to  outrageous 
horse-laugnSj  and  reminding  the  spec- 
tators of  arhmoceros  in  good  humour, 
now  and  then  affording  a  rich  treat 
by  a  pompous  self-sufficiency. 

BoD^che  was  Galimafr^e's  antitype. 
He  was  of  a  fair  complexion,  of  un- 
alterable coobiess  and  self-possession, 
careful  of  his  appearance,  and  neatly 
though  flashily  attired  in  a  red  vest, 

frey  chapeau-bras,  yellow  breeches, 
lue  stockings,  black  cravat,  and  foxy 
wig.  Under  an  assumed  silliness  his 
remarks  were  most  shrewd  and  biting. 
In  the  full  blow  of  a  commercial 
crisis  he  once  gave  out,  "  They  say 
trade  is  bad :  bah  !— I  had  three 
shirts  and  I  have  been  able  to  sell 
two  of  them."    Now  and  then  the 

Eolice  felt  it  their  duty  to  caution 
im  for  the  liberties  he  gave  his 
tongue.  The  Fetit  Chronique  de 
Paris,  the  Punch  of  the  day  would 
heroically  celebrate  his  returns  from 
his  provincial  tours,  as  thejr  do  those 
of  a  first-rate  actor.  One  time,  alas ! 
he  did  not  return.  At  Rouen  he 
was  seized  with  a  culpable  ambition 
of  shining  as  a  municipal  functionary, 
and  the  parades  knew  him  no  more. 
About  1833  appeared  in  four  parts 
— "  The  new  Theatre  of  the  Boule- 
vards, a  select  collection  of  outlines, 
scenes,  and  new  parades,  enacted  in 
the  open  air  by  the  Sieurs  Bob^che. 
Galimafr^e,  Gringalet,  Faribole,  and 
other  celebrated  farceurs  of  the 
capital.  Dedicated  to  the  amateurs 
by  C.  O.  D."  It  is  not  clear  whether 
Mons.  C.  0.  D.  was  a  diligent  auditor 
and  took  down  the  farces  aided  by  a 
strong  memory  or  stenography,  or 
whether  he  received  them  from  the 
artists  themselves. 

These  out-door  plays  of  the  nine- 
teenth centiuy  were  little  superior 
except  in  the  article  of  decency  to 
the  seventeenth  century  example 
already  given.  We  must  ajffbrd  an 
outline  of  one  to  judge  by.  It  is 
entitled  "The  Deposit,"  or"Bobkhe, 
thief  and  commissary." 

Valh-e  having  lost  all  his  money 
at  the  gaming-table,  sends  his  valet 
Bob^che  to  take  up  a  sum  belonging 
to  him,  lying  for  the  moment  in  the 
hands  of  his  affianced,  Leonore,  In 
the  interview  with  the  lady  he  fires 


off  several  puns,  the  humour  of 
which  evaporates  in  translation,  and 
finally  asks  for  the  deposit  to  enable 
his  master  to  set  off  to  the  death-bed 
of  a  rich  uncle,  whose  property  be  is 
to  inherit.  His  master  has  reformed^ 
he  gambles  no  more,  and  the  pleased 
L^nore  says  how  gladly  she  will  be- 
come his  wife  in  that  casa 

While  she  is  getting  out  the  purae, 
Bob^che  at  the  instigati(Mi  of  the 
devil  and  an  associate  named  Frontan, 
determines  to  appropriate  the  auin, 
and  in  order  to  prevent  his  master 
learning  from  Leonore  that  she  had 
given  it  to  him,  he  proceeds  on  re- 
ceiving it  to  embroil  the  lovers  and 
prevent  an  interview.  "  His  master 
IS  now  a  professed  gambler,  and  has 
spoken  of  his  afiianced  in  the  most 
disrespectful  terms.  He  has  said  that 
she  is  a  this,  and  a  that,  and  the  other 
thing,  and  what  not ;  and  if  you  ever 
come  in  his  way  he'll  treat  you 
with  every  disrespect" 

"  Lfonore. — Oh,  I'll  take  care  nerer  to 
come  in  the  -way  of  such  a  wretch. 

^^Bobiche. — ^You'll  never  visit  him  to 
tell  him  what  you  think  of  his  conduct? 

"  JJonore. — I  demean  myself  to  sach  a 
point! 

^^Bobeche, — Ah,  perhaps  it's  only  a 
lover's  quarrel. 

"  Lionoj'e. — No,  I*U  never  see  him  a^ain, 
nor  you,  nor  anything  that  can  recall  his 
image." 

Bob^che  delighted  goes  to  his  mas- 
ter, says  that  the  kdy  denies  all 
knowledge  of  the  money,  and  finding 
that  he  is  intent  on  visiting  her  to 
upbraid  her  with  her  treachery,  and 
even  threatens  to  poniard  her,  lie  en- 
courages him  in  this  design,  ciiarging 
him  particularly  to  strike  her  without 
allowing  her  to  speak.  He  fetches 
the  poniard,  sharpening  it  as  he 
comes  along,  and  the  lover  justly 
suspecting  him,  passes  over  to  the 
house  of  his  mistress  with  apparent 
intention  to  slay  her.  Bob^che  sitting 
in  his  master's  window,  watches  the 
interview,  cryine  out  every  moment, 
"  Strike,  strike  V'  The  lovers  easily 
come  to  an  understanding,  and  to 
confound  the  knave,  Val^re  seems  to 
stab  Leonore,  and  she  falls  as  if  killed ; 
Bobfeche  runs  over,  and  on  his  master 
mentioning  the  accusations  laid  to 
his  charge  by  Leonore  before  she  was 
killed,  he  appeals  to  the  dead  body, 
and  exultingly  exclaims,  "She  does 
not  make  the  slightest  charge.''    But 
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Lkmcfte  rises,  accoses  him  to  his 
hod,  and  the  master  seizing  him  by 
11m  hat,  demands  his  money  or  the 
oofluaissary.  '*0h,  yes.**  cries  the 
other, "the commissary!'^ and  makes 
hisescwe. 

The  ioTers  paying  a  visit  to  the 
house  of  this  pouce  functionary,  are 
met  at  the  door  by  Bob^che,  fully 
attired  in  that  officer's  dress,  and  the 
bilT  of  indictment  is  drawn  up  in  a 
shower  of  puns  and  lazzi  of  the  most 
laughable  description,  and  then 
Bob^che  proceeds  to  read  it. 

"  *  The  culprit  is  hereby  condemned  to  be 
beheaded,  hang  ontQ  death  ensues,  broke 
on  the  wheel,  burned,  his  ashes  cast  to  the 
wind,  himself  whipped,  branded,  and  sent 
to  the  galleys  for  life.' 

"  T%e  Lovers, — Ah,  that  is  too  severe. 

**  Bobicke. — In  case  of  an  escape — 

"  Lovers. — ^How  can  he  escape  after  being 
himg,  broken,  bnmed  ?  Besides,  these 
ponkhments  are  too  rigorous. 

"Bo6eG&e.— Too  serere  are  they?  Fll 
•oon  rdax  them.  The  said  Bobdche  is  hereby 
condeomed  to  be  seated  in  a  nice  carriage, 
cQodocted  to  the  best  restaurant  in  the  city, 
fed,  entertained 

**  Lovers. — Ah,  that's  too  mild. 

"  Bo6^c*<.— Tin  he  burst 

**  Valert. — ^There  is  some  knayeiy  here. 
Honseur  the  Commissary  ? 

"-Bod^cAe.— Wen,  my  friend. 

"  VaUre. — Tour  hand,  if  yon  please. 

"A)6^c&e.— Hereitis. 

"  VaUre  (opening  kis  robe). — ^Ah,  scoun- 
drel, is  it  you  ?** 

Thekdy  seizes  him  on  one  side,  the 
gentleman  on  the  other ;  he  dudks  and 
cacaoes,  leaving  his  spoils  in  their 
hands.  He  is  retaken,  but  finally 
pardoned,  while  Frontin  comes  in  for 
punishment.  Val^re  promises  amend- 
ment^ L^nore  fears  she  must  forget 
how  culpable  he  has  been,  and  one  of 
Scribe's  comedies  could  not  end  better. 

Bob^be  and  his  illustrious  con- 
freres acted  and  declaimed  as  grossly 
as  Dr.  Jonathan  Swift  wrote ;  but  the 
productions  of  speakers  and  writer 
were  harmless  as  milk,  compared  with 
the  licentious  and  unprincipled  writ- 
ings of  the  encydiopeaists  of  last  cen- 
toSry,  and  the  Feydeaus  and  George 
Sands  of  the  present  For  about 
forty  years  past  no  laughter-moving 
fanda  have  been  heard  on  the  Boule- 
vards in  the  open  air.  They  and  the 
platforms  on  which  they  were  repre- 
sented to  uncritical  crowds^  have  been 
exiled  by  those  kill-joys,  the  police. 
VOL.  Lxvn.— NO.  COOXCVIII. 


raapoaxaas  on  t«  kopb. 


M.  Foumel  treats  the  performers 
both  on  the  tight  and  slack  rope  with 
much  consideration.  Compared  with 
them  he  sets  slight  value  on  your 
dancers  on  the  safe  boards  of  a  theatre, 
the  others  exceeding  them  in  i^gility 
and  strength,  at  the  manifest  risk  of 
their  lives  from  one  moment  to  ano- 
ther. Oh,  all  ye  of  the  Clan  Blondin, 
mark  his  enthusiasm  in  your  cause, 
and  be  grateful. 

*'  Behold  the  lot  and  the  ^ory  of  the 
acrobat ; — to  glide  between  heaven  and  earth 
with  the  lightness  of  a  sylph,  on  a  string 
scarcely  visible  to  the  naked  eye, — to  walk 
on  the  air,  and  ascend  the  empyreum  as  if 
to  behold  the  stars  face  to  face,  to  brush  aa 
they  pass  the  wings  of  soaring  birds,  whom 
they  may  seize  by  merely  reaching  forth  the 
hand, — to  contend  with  head-giddiness,  to 
brave  death  at  every  moment  in  these  superb 
skipsand  haughty  boimds  in  vacant  space, — 
to  keep  a  multitude  panting  with  wonder 
and  terror,  and  stiU  to  appear  calm,  in- 
tr^id,  snuling,  unmoved,  careering  in  an 
atmosi^ere  of  light,  whUe  sensible  of  the 
anguish  of  the  crowd,  the  cries  of  affright, 
the  applause,  the  appaUing  terror,  when  the 
bravest  among  the  spectators  shut  their  eyes 
to  keep  out  the  sight  of  horror." 

The  ancient  Greeks  honoured  all 
the  varieties  of  these  dancers  on  next 
to  nothing,  and  from  an  early  period 
among  the  Gauls  rope-dancers  were 
to  be  found  in  all  crowds  assembled 
for  amusement  In  the  reign  of 
Charles  V.  (middle  of  fourteenth  cen- 
tury) a  man  performed  all  sorts  of 
gambols  on  a  cord  stretched  from  the 
towers  of  Notre  Dame  to  the  Palace — 
and  even  further.  So  astounding  were 
his  feats  that  he  was  called  the  flier. 
The  wise  king  hearing  some  time 
after  that  missing  the  cord  with  his 
foot,  he  hadfallen  from  a  great  height, 
and  was  crushed  to  pieces,  ob- 
served, "It  would  be  strange  if  some- 
thing terrible  should  not  befal  a  man 
who  presimied  too  much  on  the  per- 
fection of  his  senses,  his  strength,  his 
agility,  or  any  other  quality." 

At  the  entry  of  that  bad  woman, 
Isabelle  of  Bavaria,  into  Paris,  a  man 
of  Genoa  glided  down  on  a  cord  from 
the  summit  of  Notre  Dame  to  the  roof 
of  a  house  on  the  bridge  St  Michel, 
then  passing  through  an  opening  in  a 
rich  piece  of  tapestry  hung  on  one  side 
of  the  pass,  he  depositea  a  crown  on 
Isabelle's  head,  and  soared  back  up 
the  rox>e  to  the  point  from  which  he 
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had  descended  In  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  on  the  representa- 
tion of  the  parish  priests,  all  cord- 
fliers  and  cord-dancers  were  restricted 
henceforth  to  exhibiting  at  the  fairs  of 
St.  Crermain  and  St.  Laurence,  and 
during  the  seventeenth  century  the 
performers  of  aerial  feats  were  obliged 
to  practice  within  enclosed  spaces. 

Passing  over  many  fearless  per- 
formers on  the  cord,  we  must  not  for- 
get to  mention  the  memorable  Mme. 
Saqui,  who  illustrated  the  first  Em- 
pire by  her  steep  ascents  and  descents 
upon  cords  fastened  to  high  posts, 
enveloped  in  fireworks  of  every  de- 
scription. On  the  tight  rope  she  even 
acted  the  battles  of  Wagram,  the  siege 
of  Saragossa,  and  the  ascent  of  Mont 
St  Bernard.  M.  Foumel  has  not  ex- 
plained the  means  used,  and  we  are 
unable  even  to  guess  at  them.  Later 
in  date  came  MUe.  Bose  and  MUe. 
Malaga.  One  pirouetted  twenty  times 
with  the  points  of  ten  poniards  in 
her  nostrils  and  on  her  neck ;  the 
other  introduced  poetry  and  meta- 
physics into  her  performances, — ^we 
are  unable  to  explain  how, — and  so 
we  gladly  dismiss  the  perilous  prac- 
titioners. 


TUa  OLD  VAIRS. 


These  institutions  now  fallen  into 
the  sere  and  yellow  leaf,  owing  to  the 
facility  of  transport  both  of  men  and 
goods  eiyoyed  in  our  times,  were 
once  very  needful  assemblj^^es.  Seve- 
ral were  held  in  Paris  and  its  vicinity, 
the  chief  being  those  of  Bezons,  St. 
Ovid  (what  a  name  for  a  saint !),  St 
Laurence,  and  St  Germain,  the  last 
enduring  from  the  3rd  of  February  to 
Palm  Sunday,  an  occasional  period  of 
two  months  and  a  half.  It  was  held 
in  the  city  in  two  long  halls,  each 
about  600  feet  long  and  500  feet 
broad,  was  patronized  by  the  people 
by  day,  and  the  nobility  and  court  by 
night  Henry  IV.  and  his  queen 
would  hardly  let  a  night  pass  without 
showing  themselves  m  the  assembly. 
They  had  their  tent  fitted  up  there, 
and  through  the  long  avenues  be- 
tween booths  and  stalls,  a  richly  dad 
assemblage  was  perpetually  prome- 
nading. 

A  great  deal  of  business,  a  ^preat 
deal  of  gallantry,  a  great  deal  of 
fighting,  signalized  by  several  deaths, 
and  a  great  deal  oi  thieyeij  illus- 


trated this  annual  assemblage,  little 
theatres  with  their  parades  abounded, 
and  early  in  the  18th  century  Ger- 
trude Boon  was  seen  pirouetting  with 
the  points  of  three  poniards  stuck  in 
the  comers  of  her  eyes.  She  conti- 
nued this  exercise  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  and  never  let  one  weapon  fly 
ofi*.  She  was  a  handsome  woman, 
and,  barring  these  perilous  experi- 
ments, as  discreet  as  handsome.  Hot 
performances  closed  by  an  advanta- 
geous marriage. 

TBB  RA80CHB  OP  THX  PALAIS. 

By  this  denomination  is  meant  the 
Society  of  the  Parliament  Clerks, 
first  established  under  Philip  the 
Fair  in  1303  for  the  purpose  of  set- 
tling their  differences,  watching  ojec 
the  weal  of  the  body,  and  regiuating 
their  studies.  In  time  they  began  to 
indulge  in  periodical  saturnalias,  and 
they  that  should  have  given  an  ex- 
ample of  legal  solemnity  and  decorum 
to  all  the  lieges,  exhibited  the  utmost 
license  in  the  entertainments  they 

grovided  for  the  public.  These  ex- 
ibitions  probably  date  from  the 
commencement  of  the  15th  century, 
and  were  at  first  distinguished  oj 
satires  on  their  chiefs,  mock  triab 
being  held  of  the  same  character  as 
those  of  Baron  Nicholson  of  the 
London  night-houses.  At  first  they 
held  three  festivals  in  the  year  J 
later,  they  took  occasion  from  all 
public  festivals  to  help  to  corrupt  the 
general  morality,  which  appears  t6 
have  desired  nothing  more  than  the 
opportunity  of  being  degraded.  Louis 
Ail.  (end  of  15th  century)  gave  them 
the  great  marble  table  of  the  palace 
for  a  stage  on  every  one  of  their  re- 
presentations. The  hall  of  which 
this  table  occupied  nearly  the  whole 
length,  was  120  feet  by  50  broad. 

They  indulged  in  long  processions 
through  the  streets  in  their  robes  of 
office,  parading  a  king  and  all  his 
needful  dignitaries,  and  havmg  made 
the  usual  tour  on  horseback  and  on 
foot,  they  entered  the  great  hall  of 
the  palais,  passed  in  review  before 
their  King,  and  then  went  to  pay 
their  com^ments  to  the  President  of 
the  Great  Chamber,  the  Attorney- 
General,  and  other  dignitaries.  The 
day's  entertainments  concluded  with 
dances  and  farces.  Their  great 
achievement  was  the  pleadinig;  of  ^e 
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Gaiue  OnsBe  (literally  fat  trial)  on 
ShroTe  Ta^av  {Le  Mardi  Gras)  on 
the  marble  table.  Thia  became  even- 
toally  80  licentious  that  it  was  abo- 
lished by  Louis  XIII.  The  Baso- 
chi^is  frequently  made  efforts  to  re- 
Tiye  it,  but  it  was  finally  crushed  in 
the  18th  century. 

We  haye  devoted  a  minute  and  a 
half  to  the  search  of  a  moral  for  this 
paper  but  without  success.  It  has 
l>een  conyersant  with  crowds,  and 
popular  assemblies,  and  few  have 
eyer  added  in  these  re-unions  to  the 
anm  of  a  nation's  eood  morals.  The 
temporal  and  ecclesiastical  powers 
presented  a  desultory  resistance  to 
them,  until  in  some  paroxysm  of  in- 
decency on  the  one  hand,  and  of 
propriety  upon  the  other,  they  were 
annulled  or  brought  within  the  bounds 
of  decorum.  A  taste  for  reading  and 
the  general  diffusion  of  a  more  Chris- 
tian spirit  haye  helped  the  promotion 
of  a  purer  taste  among  all  classes. 
The  exhibitions  and  entertainments 
forming  the  subject  of  this  paper  are 
interesting  to  the  social  antiquary. 
They  distinguish  former  phases  of 
society,  and  we  should  feel  mteful  to 
the  goanping  chroniclers  who  did  not 
deem  it  an  unworthy  task  to  preserye 
for  posterity  the  modes  in  which  their 
contemporaries  chose  to  amuse  their 
idle  or  festiye  hours.  Much  of  the 
spirit  and  character  of  a  people,  and 
of  their  standard  of  morahty,  may  be 
learned  from  their  customs  and  pas- 
times. 

The  titles  of  some  of  the  books  con- 
sulted for  the  open-air  amusements  of 
the  old  Parisians  are  giyen  below  in 
Ebsglish  I — 
"  iSeJoumal  of  a  Bourgeois  of  Paris 

under  Charles  VI."  (1380-1422.) 
**  The  Journal  of  a  BourgtBois  of  Paris 

under  Charles  VII.'^  (1422-1464) 
**  Gossipings  at  a  Lying-in."    (About 

end  of  I6th  century.) 
^Francwn:  a  Satiric  Story."    By 

Charles  SoreL    (Commencement 

of  17th  century.) 


''  History  of  the  Italian  Theatre  in 
PWice."  By  the  Brothers  Par- 
faict    (End  of  17th  century.) 

"  Discourse  on  the  Origin  of  Charla- 
tans."   ByCalepin.    (1619.) 

"  Complete  Collection  of  the  Tabarinic 
Jests  and  Questions."    (1622.) 

"  Father  Garasse's  Will  and  Testa- 
ment ;  a  Satire."    (1626.) 

"  The  New  Parliament"^  By  Daniel 
Martin.    (1637.) 

"  The  Historical  MaEO."  By  Loret 
(1663.) 

"  The  Melancholy  Elomire ;"  a  Satire 
on  Moliere.  By  the  Baker  of 
Chalussay.    (1704.) 

"Barbier's  Journal."    (l721.) 

"  Mercier's  Picture  of  Paris."  (1782). 

"  The  Indiscreet  Chronicle."    (1826.) 

"  The  Book  of  Trades."  By  Stephen 
Boileau.    (1837.) 

BI06KAPBICAL  iCOTiai  OP  POUmiTVL. 

Francois  Victor  Foumel,  bom  at 
Cheppy,  near  Varennes,  on  the  8th  of 
Februa^,  1829,  studied  at  Verdun 
and  Pans  with  a  yiew  to  office  in  the 
department  of  public  instruction.  He 
made  his  literary  debui  in  the  Mevue 
de  Paris  in  1854. 

He  has  published  "  Ce  qu'on  yoit 
dans  les  Rues  de  Paris"  (What  may  be 
seen  in  the  Streets  of  Paris),  1858 ; 
"  Du  Rdle  des  Coups  de  Baton  dans 
les  Relations  Sociales,  eten  particulier 
dans  THistoire  Litt^raire"  (The  Mis- 
sion of  the  Cudgel  in  our  Social  Rela- 
tions^ more  particularly  in  the  History 
of  Literature),  1858  ;  "  Curiosites 
Th^trales  Anciennes  et  Modemes, 
Frangaises  et  Etrang^res.  ^859.  His 
"  Contemporaines  de  Molifere"  are  in 
course  of  publication.  He  has  edited 
the  "Roman  Comique"  of  Scarron. 
and  "  Virgile  Travesti,"  and  furnished 
numerous  articles  to  VAthenceum^ 
V  Illustration^La  MusiedesFamiUes^ 
Le  Journal  pour  Tous,  VArtiite^ 
La  Revue  Frangaite,  and  LAmi  de  la 
Religion. 
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James  Staklet  asked  for  and  took 
a  week's  holidays  in  these  Christmas 
days.  An  unprecedented  fact,  almost ; 
be  had  not  hitherto  seemed  to  have 
any  friend  for  whom  he  cared  to 
desert  his  work,  and  his  worries,  and 
bis  fat,  plausible  landlady.  And  now 
that  he  did  seem  to  feel  the  want  of 
relaxation  (none  more,  anyone  would 
baye  said  to  have  seen  him),  where 
did  he  go,  where  did  he  spend  those 
few  days  which  ought,  if  he  had  bad 
bis  deserts,  to  have  been  all  shine, 
and  no  shower?  Did  be  goto  the 
sturdy  old  gray  manor  house,  with 
the  thick,  weather-stained  walls, 
round  which  the  keen  Yorkshire 
winds  howled  so  eerily  these  Decem- 
ber nights ;  where  so  many  genera- 
tions of  Btrong-Hmbed,  loyal-hearted 
Stanleys,  good  subjects  and  hard 
fighters,  had  been  bom  and  bred ; 
where  his  kinsman,  Sir  Richard,  was 
now,  as  the  morning  i>ost  informed 
all  and  sundry  whom  it  mi^ht  con- 
cern, entertaining  a  select  circle  of 
friends.  There  rolks  were  diverting 
themselves  prettv  well,  despite  the 
bleak  way  that  the  Yorkshire  winds 
bad  of  blowing  over  the  furzy  heaths. 
Lords  and  Honourables,and  a  sprink- 
ling of  lucky  Commoners,  thmking 
they  were  spending  their  time  wel^ 
doing  to  death  on  an  average  about 
600  nead  of  pheasants  and  hares 
daily  in  murderous  battue  shootinij. 
Ladies  displaying  bright-hued  petti- 
coats and  dainty  Balmoral  boqts, 
dancing  quadrilles  on  the  ice,  above 
the  heads  of  the  pike  and  the  tench, 
in  the  big  frozen  mere.  No,  he  did 
not  go  there,  though,  if  he  had,  I  am 
indined  to  think  that  more  than  one 
old  friend  would  have  welcomed  him 
cheerily,  and  given  him  a  hearty 
hand-shake— would  have  been  cor- 
dially glad,  after  Englishmen's  calm, 
undemonstrative  fashion,  to  see  him 
back  again  amongst  them.  But  bat- 
tue shooting,  nor  dancing;  quadrilles 
on  the  ice  were  much  m  his  line. 
He  would  have  been  a  fish  nK)st 
srievously  out  of  water  in  the  old 
house  that  had  been  home  to  him  in 
bis  boyhood ;  his  aims  and  pursuits, 


his  thoughts  and  his  ways  were  dif- 
ferent firom,  opposed  to  those  of  his 
kinsmen  and  Mnswomen.  They  were 
dallving,  sporting,  fooling  in  a  rose 
garaen,  wnere  the  thorns  pricked 
them  sometimes — very  often,  mdeed ; 
not  regarding  bow  the  sun  was 
sloping  westward  in  their  life's  skv  ; 
ana  he  was  walking  hastily,  heedfully 
forward,  picking  his  steps  in  a  miry, 
stony  lane,  towards  a  gate  at  the  end. 
His  sun  was  sloping  westward,  too, 
but  he  saw  it,  noted  it  well,  and  it 
made  his  heart  leap  with  a  solemn  joy. 
However,  to  return  to  my  subject,  if 
no  other  cause  had  deterred  him  from 
a  stajr  at  Braddon  Park,  one  very 
insignificant,  and'  yet  very  sufficient 
one  would,  and  that  was  that  he  bad 
no  suitable  clothes.  Odd,  but  per- 
fectly true.  Apropos  of  which  tact, 
I  remember  that  Kate  Chester,  some 
little  time  before  this,  asked  him  one 
day,  as  a  great  favour,  to  escort  her 
and  her  sister  up  to  town  to  a  concert 
in  the  Hanover-square  rooms,  where 
some  great  luminaries  in  the  musical 
line  were  to  perform.  And  he,  though 
he  was  a  sort  of  person  that  was  al- 
ways ready  to  go  ten  miles  out  of  his 
wa^  to  obbge  the  meanest  child  in  the 
parish,  yet  actually  on  this  occasion, 
said,  hesitatingly  and  reluctantly,that 
"  No,  he  was  afraid  he  really  could 
not'^ 

"  Why  1"  urged  Kate,  a  good  deal 
surprised  and  vexed ;  "  would  not  he 
do  even  such  a  small  thin^  as  that,  to 
oblige  an  old  friend  1  Did  he  think 
concerts  wrong  ?  The  Low  Church 
party  did,  she  knew,  but  he  was  not 
Low  Church  ;  did  he  1" 

"  No,"  he  averred  directly,  without 
a  moment's  deliberation  or  doubt, 
"  he  did  not  think  them  a  bit  wrong. 
Were  not  there  enough  sins  in  the 
world  already  without  manufacturing 
new  ones  i  It  was  his  belief,  on  the 
contrary,  that  music  always  raised 
the  soul,  and  cleared  it  from  low, 
noxious,  earthy  vapours.'* 

"  All  very  fine,"  says  Kate  impa- 
tiently; "  but  why  would  not  he  come 
then  f   He  liked  music,  did  not  he )" 

"  Yes,  loved  it,  would  enjoy  going 
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inore  than  anything  he  knew,  almoet 
in  a  Binall  way ;  he  had  to  own  being 
of  a  truthful  turn." 

"  Why  on  earth  could  not  he  come 
then— why,  why,  why  V 

Kate  is  getting  provoked.  He 
hesitates,  he  stammeiB  in  a  cowardly 
xnanner,  he  positivelv  blushes,  but 
she  keeps  him  to  the  point  She 
urges  and  drires  and  badgers  the 
poor  little  man,  till  he  has  to  confess 
that  the  reason  is  simply  and  merely 
and  wholly  this,  that  he  has  not  got 
a  decent  dress  coat. 

"  No  dress  coat  I"  cries  Kate,  im- 
mensely indignant.  *'  How  abomin- 
able, how  unheard-of !  I  can  hardly 
believe  my  ears.  Sir  Hugh  Stanley's 
eon,  a  member  of  one  of  the  greatest 
of  our  great  old  English  houses,  not 
able  to  go  to  a  concert  that  he  wants 
very  much  to  go  to,  because  he  has 
got  no  dress  coat  What  is  the  world 
coming  to  ?" 

James  laughed,  relieved  at  having 
made  his  revelation. 

**  Put  it  another  w^,  Kate.  Say 
that  the  curate  of  St  Mary's,  Queens- 
town,  with  a  stipend  of  ;£80  per 
annum,  finds  that  he  has  not  any 
need  for  dress  clothes,  and  conse- 
quently has  not  got  any ;  it  does  not 
sound  anything  like  so  appalling 
then." 

Not  in  the  train  to  the  North  then, 
with  the  oyster  barrels,  and  the 
treasures  from  Fortnum  and  Mason, 
did  Mr.  Stanley  take  his  departure, 
nor  in  any  other  train  that  1  could 
find  out  One  thing  I  am  sure  of, 
and  that  is,  that  he  did  not  eo 
a-pleasuringj  for  he  came  back,  look- 
ing thinner,  paler,  more  out  of  heart, 
and  stooping  and  careworn  than  he 
went  It  is  my  belief  that  despite 
the  inclement  weather  and  the 
unfit  time  of  year,  the  mis- 
taken little  man  had  indulged  him- 
self in  the  luxury  of  a  walking  tour. 
I  think  that  trudging  along  for 
many  a  weary  mile,  all  alone,  he  had 
been  doing  his  very  best  to  bring 
down  the  pride  and  fatness  of  a  too 
fleshly  soul  to  a  proper  level  I  think 
he  had  been  inflict ing  divers  morti- 
fications and  macerations  on  his 
spirit ;  had  been,  in  fact,  tormenting, 
and  bullying,  and  maltreating  him- 
self after  the  Ignatius  Loyola  type. 
Anyhow,  his  boots  had  to  go  to  the 
cobbler^s  when  he  came  home. 
Wherever  he  had  been  he  had  picked 


up  a  taste  for  veij  low  company,  it 
seemed.  No  one  had  a  chance  of 
asking  him  anything  about  his  un- 
wonted jaunt*  Nobody  in  decent 
society,  nobody  in  a  respectable  dwel- 
ling, and  a  reputable  coat  ever  hardly 
got  speech  of  him  now.  He  was 
always  in  and  out  among  the  scum, 
among  the  publicans  and  sinners. 
They  had  plenty  of  his  society  ;  but 
I  do  not  believe  that  they  appreciated 
it  half  as  much  as  they  ou^ht  to  have 
done.  By-  the-by,  people  did  see  him, 
too,  every  Sunday  rc^larly,  once 
alwavs,  sometimes  twice;  for  the 
goodly,  well-fed,  pleasant-spoken  rec- 
tor was  apt  to  get  lazy— saw  him  and 
heard  him  too ;  heard^  all  through 
the  big  church,  with  its  aisles  and 
arches,  every  word  enunciated  by  that 
voice  in  its  distinct,  high-bred  way. 
Folks  were  apt  to  go  away  rather 
grave  and  pondering  from  those  terse 
nervous,  quarter- of-an-hour  sermons. 
It  was  not  somehow  as  if  one  was 
reading  out  of  a  manuscript  book, 
in  a  black  cover,  cold,  unconcerned, 
unconceming  dissertations  upon  vari- 
ous things  that  mjght  be  true,  or 
might  not ;  that  it  was  the  fasnion 
to  accept  as  true,  now-a-days;  but 
rather  as  if  one  to  whom  those  same 
thingfj^  were  strong  realities,  the 
strongest  realities  that  existed  under 
the  sun,  were  striving,  and  wrestling, 
and  agonizing  to  make  them  such, 
to  the  men  and  women  who  were 
listening  or  pretending  to  listen  to 
him.  Those  clear,  guileless  gray  eyes, 
unbeautiful  as  to  shape  and  colour, 
but  which  were  so  evidently,  and  un- 
mistakably the  windows  through 
which  a  very  broad  unmuddled  in- 
tellect, and  a  very  saintly  martyr's 
sort  of  soul  shone  plain,  seemed  to 
be  allowed  to  see  through  the  gross 
curtain  of  the  flesh  far  more  dis- 
tinctly than  the  luxurious,  self-in- 
dulgent, comfortable  people  slumber- 
ing and  lounging  in  the  red  cushioned 
pews  below  him.  And  yet  this  high 
souled  saint  had,  if  his  flock  cotud 
but  have  known  it,  a  vast  deal  of  the 
world  and  the  world's  interests  about 
him  still  Notwithstanding  the  De- 
cember walking  tour,  and  the  mace- 
rations, and  the  starvations,  and  all 
the  ationSy  he  had  not  yet  succeeded 
in  trampling  under  foot  utterly,  in 
treading  the  last  spark  of  life  out  of 
this  robber  love  that  had  not  knocked 
at  the  door  of  his  heart,  and  asked 
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leave  to  come  in,  but  had  forced  its 
vay  unmannerly  through  the  win- 
dows, cloee-barred  and  shuttered  to 
keep  it  out,  as  they  were.  Bold 
robber !  It  did  not  seem  to  be  ever 
wejsJcened,  or  hand-bound,  or  got  the 
better  of  in  the  least.  It  never  would 
be  got  under  now,  in  this  life,  he 
sometimes  said  to  himself,  grievingly, 
despondingly — ^never.  It  would  clog 
and  hamper  him  -still,  even  at  the 
T&rj  last  when  he  should  be  within 
flight  of  the  great  golden  entrance 
^tes  that  stand  bathed  in  light  that 
IS  not  sunlight,  or  moonlight  or  star- 
light No  man  could  have  defended 
a  house  more  bravely,  more  stoutljr, 
than  this  householder  did  his  —  I 
will  do  him  that  iustice  :  but  so  far 
his  efforts,  his  fighting,  the  sweat  of 
his  hard  encounter  seemed  all  pretty 
much  thrown  away ;  they  did  not 
meet  with  the  success  they  deserved. 
What  this  was  owing  to,  I  cannot 
pretend  to  say.  It  certainly  could 
not  have  been  because  he  did  not  cut 
deep  enough.  He  did  not  weakly 
satisfy  himself  with  snipping  off  twigs 
from  this  deep-rooted  tree  of  affec- 
tion. Even  lopping  off  big  branches 
did  not  satisfy  nim.  He  dug  up  by 
the  root,and  sbared  no  clinging  fibres— 
at  least,  hardly  any.  And  this  k  the 
sort  of  way  he  went  to  work*  with 
himself —I  will  tell  it  for  an  example 
to  them  that  shall  come  after.  The 
thing  he  prized  about  the  most  of 
anything  he  had  in  the  world  was  a 
photograph  of  herself  that  Kate  had 
civen  him  just  a  few  weeks  ago.  He 
had  not  asked  for  it,  she  had  volun- 
teered to  give  it  him,  and  that  small 
circumstance  had  brightened  that  day 
and  a  good  many  days  after.  It  used 
tostandinthe  middleof  hisugly  black 
mantel-shelf,  in  a  little  carved  frame ; 
and  his  eyes  had  got  into  a  habit  of  turn- 
ing to  it,  resting  on  it,  being  comforted 
and  brightened  by  it  when  he  was 
eating  his  scanty  dinner,  when  he 
was  reading  his  good  books  for  a  rare 
relaxation,  and  when — oh,  worst, 
naughtiest  of  all ! — when  he  was  writ- 
inghis  short,  sharp,  pointed  discourses. 
One  day  it  struck  him.  after  he  had 
been  staring  at  it  tor  about  five 
ipinutes,  with  his  pen  idle  in  his 
hand;  after  he  had  been  writing 
down  several  suggestive  lines  and 
sentences  about  thmcs  of  the  next 
world,  with  his  mind  brimming  over 
irith  things  of  this— an  unintentional 


hypocrite— it  struck  him,  I  say,  tliat 
perhaps  he  should  get  on  better  if 
this  temptation  were  out  of  his  way. 
This  Uttle  picture  waa  one  of  Satan's 
smaller  gins  and  snares.    Kate  her- 
self was  the  bigger  trap  to  catch  a 
slippery  soul  in  ;  her  eflfigr  was  only 
a  lesser  trap  of  uie  same  Kind.    He 
had  no  right  wittingly  to  bend  hia 
steps  in  the  direction  of  such  traps. 
He  could  not  expect  to  escape  bein^ 
caught  by  them  if  he  did.    So  be 
brooded  morbidly,  with  a  mistaken 
self-anatomizing,  a  too  strict  analysis 
of  each  feeling  and  germ  of  feding ; 
but  one  does  grow  morbid,  I  fan<^, 
living  by  one's  self,  being  habitually 
hun^  and  weary,  and  having  no  one 
to  pity  one  for  so  being.    Something 
about  cutting  off  a  right  hand,  pluck- 
ing out  a  nght  eye,  floated  mistily 
through  his  mind.    One  day  the  re- 
solution came  strong  upon  him  to 
bum  the  offending  photograph.    He 
loved  it  so  much,  he  thought  that  a 
sure  sign  that  there  must  oe  danger 
and  soul  poison  somewhere  about  it 
So  it  must  go ;  there  was  no  help  for 
it    Bather  different  this  way  of  look- 
ing at  things  from  Kate's  practice 
of  passionate  cryings  over  and  Idss- 
ings  of  that  other  woman's  pictured 
husband.    So  he  took  it  down  off  the 
mantel-piece,  took  it  out  of  its  little 
frame,  and,  without  daring  to  take 
one  look  at  it,  pitched  it  into  the  fire. 
I  suppose  his  aim  was  not  good,  or 
his  hand  was  tmsteady,  for  it  did  not 
go  into  the  hot  red  heart  of  the  fire  i 
it  fell  short,  and  tumbled  down  amone 
the  ashes,  and  got  its  low  forehead 
and  its  retroiuse  nose  blacked  a  good 
deal.    James  could  not  help  feeling 
intensely  relieved  at  its  escape;  he 
knelt  down  on  the  hearth-rug,  and 
fished  it  out  eagerly,  greedily,  from 
among  the  ashes,  singeing  his  pretty 
silky  Drown  hair  (the  one  thing  com- 
mendable about  his  outward  man^ 
against  the  hot  bars,  in  his  haste  ana 
fear  lest  the  flames  should  somehow 
reach  his  recovered  treasure  at  last 
He  got  it  safe  into  his  jealously- 
guarding  hand  again,  and  looked  at 
it,  and  it  was  all  up  with  his  resolu- 
tion then  as  far  as  incendiaiy  pur- 
poses went ;  even  he  could  not  do  it : 
battered  and  smudged  and  deformed 
as  it  was,  it  was  more  precious  to 
him  than  rubies.    He  could  not  stand 
the  idea  of  seeing  it  crumble  away  to 
a  small  particle  of  friable  brownneea. 
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So  lie  made  a  ocmipcomiBe  with  his 
oonacieQce.  Me  unlocked  the  drawer 
in  his  desk  where  he  kept  his  valua- 
hies.  Such  y^uables !  Anyone  who 
eoold  have  seen  them  would  haye  split 
with  laughing  at  hearing  them  so  de- 
signated. Unlocked  it,  and  laid  down 
hiB  smoky  idpl  yery  gently  amount 
them ;  locked  it  up  in  company  with 
a  big  clumsy  old  seal  that  his  father, 
goodf  old  Sir  Hugh,  used  to  wear  at 
his  watch-chain ;  a  seal  of  the  old- 
fiftsMoned  red  gold,  with  the  Stanley 
lion  ramping  in  blood-stone  upon  it. 
In  company  also  with  a  yery  ancien^ 
dilapidated  knife,  that  his  long-dead 
mother  had  giyen  him  to  stem  the 
t(»nrent  of  his  tears,  when  first  he 
went,  a  puny  little  chickabiddy  of 
seyen  summers,  to  school ;  a  Imife 
with  one  blade,  and  that  one  a  good 
deal  notched  and  hacked  with  cutting 
the  name  of  James  Stanley  on  a  great 
many  tables  and  benches  and  long- 
suffering  waUs.  And  last,  but  not 
least,  in  company  with  a  long  twinins 
lock  of  hair,  tied  with  a  bit  of  blacK 
ribbon  :  a  tress  of  pale,  yellowish, 
Norse-looking  hair,  that  he  had  cut 
0%  not  yery  long  ago,  from  the  yision- 
les»,  restful  head  of  that  happy, 
early-gathered  flower,  his  seyenteen 

Sears'  sister,  as  she  lay  dead  in  the 
ttle  sunny  diamber,  full  of  mellow 
eyenin^  light^  where  the  sun  and  he 
had  said  their  last  good-byes  to  her. 
The  westering  beams  (how  well  he 
remembered  that)  would  steal  in 
through  ihe  lowered  blind — toould 
flicker  wayeringly  through  the  white 
curtains,  bent  on  giyins  one  last  fare- 
well kiss  to  the  pure  girl  s  hands— pure 
as  the  snowdrops  they  held  unwit- 
tingly in  them  —  to  the  calmly. 
smiHng,  passionless  face,  kissed 
them  golaenly,  joyfully,  telling  as 
plain  as  anything  wordless  could  tell, 
of  that  other  light  which  shall  en- 
kindle and  illume  them  when  the 
Besurrection  morning  shall  dawn  in 
the  eastern  sky,  ^^randly,  with  a  gran- 
deur that  no  dimness  nor  twilight 
shall  oyer  follow  upon. 

James  neyer  went  near  the  small 
narrow  house,  standing  back  from  the 
road,  with  the  laurustmus  bushes  be- 
fore it;  neyer  set  his  foot  within 
the  narrow  rooin,  with  the  yague 
sweet  smells  in  it ;  which  always 
would  push  itself  into  his  mind,  as 
often  as  he  tried  to  fix  his  thoughts 
on  Paiadise ;  with  Maggie  singing  a 


little  low  tune  to  herself  at  the 

?iano;  and  Kate  pulling  blinking 
Id's  ears,  lazily,  or  burving  little 
soft  white  fingers  in  his  fluffy  back. 
His  persistent  absence  surprised  both 
girls;  yexed  them  in  different  de- 
grees ;  hurt  Kate  bitterly ;  more  bit- 
terly than  she  eyer  would  own  to  any 
one.  She  had  not  so  many  friends 
that  she  could  afford  to  lose  one, 
without  making  a  stroke  to  saye  him ; 
her  yery  own  friend,  that  she  had 
fayoured,  and  been  confidential  to. 
After  she  had  learned  too  to  lean  her 
soul  restfully  on  his  strong  soul,  after 
she  had  set  all  her  hopes  on  him,  to 
drag  her  somehow  with  him  along 
the  road  to  heayen,  it  was  too  pro- 
yoking  that  he  should  turn  away  and 
leaye  ner  to  stumble  and  struggle 
along  by  herself,  in  the  dark  and  the 
wind;  too  proyoking  indeed.  One 
dajT  she  met  him  in  the  street,  on 
which  occasion,  I  must  confess,  that 
he  was  for  taking  off  his  hat  and 
passing  quickly  on  (he  to  greet  her  in 
that  way  indeed,  when  they  had  made 
mud  pies  together  near  a  score  of 
years  ago  !)  But  she  stopped  him, 
for  such  a  rare  opportunity  was  not 
to  be  lost,  and  asked  him,  like  a  child 
mi^ht,  what  she  had  done?  What 
had  happened  to  him  ?  Had  the  de- 
yil  possessed  him  with  an  eyil  spirit? 
Seriously,  what  had  made  him  so 
fickle  ana  changeable  1  he  who  used 
to  be  so  true  and  stanch,  eyen  when 
eyerybody  else  turned  against  her. 
Had  he  heard  any  nasty,  ill-natured, 
gossipping  stories  about  her?  He 
ought  not  to  belieye  a  word  of  them, 
if  he  had.  Did  he  think  her  society 
pernicious,  unprofitable  ]  had  he  got 
some  ridiculous  quirk  of  that  kind 
in  his  head  ?  Was  it  some  new  arti- 
cle of  his  religious  creed,  that  he  must 
cut  himself  off,  body  and  bones,  from 
the  world,  as  embodied  in  her  person  ? 
All  these  questions,  half  earnest,  half 
ioking,  she  poured  out  yolubl  v,  breath- 
lessly ;  questions  that  would  be  an- 
swered, that  refused  to  be  put  aside. 
And  he  had  answered  them — answered 
her,  coldly,  sternly,  hastily,  as  if  to 
be  quickly  rid  of  her  importunities. 
Horribly  unjust  and  unfair  upon  the 
poor  little  person,  no  doubt,  for  what 
Bad  she  done — at  least,  that  she  could 
ayoid  doing  1  but  coldness  and  stern- 
ness were,  he  felt,  his  only  hope  now ; 
his  yer^y  last  resource  ;  lus  sole  pre- 
yentatiye  against  fallbg  at  her  feet, 
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eyen  ift  die  middle  of  the  trottoir, 
at  the  risk  of  graziag  his  knees ;  call- 
ing her  his  darling  Kate,  his  only 
treasai« ;  and  tiling  her  then  and 
there,  how  utterly  and  wearily  he 
loved  her.  And«  at  his  short,  unkind 
speech,  that  certes,  showed  no  out- 
ward sign  of  a  desire  on  the  part  of 
the  utterer  to  fall  prone  at  her  feet ; 
there  had  come  a  sudden  film  of 
misty  tears  oyer  the  large-pupilledy 
shadowy  eyes  (Kate  cried  at  less 
things  now,  than  she  had  been  wont 
to  do),  and  she  had  turned  away 
without  another  word  and  gone  down 
the  street,  we^heeked,  rebuffed,  dis- 
consolate. 

But  thought  is  free  as  air.  There 
is  no  shackling  it,  no  prisoning  it 
in  Ohillon  dungeons ;  and  imagma- 
tion,  that  best  gift  of  the  gods,  the 

S'ft  that  is  as  an  impassable  barrier 
itween  us  and  all  the  beasts— 
a  more  impassable  barrier  than  rea- 
son, for  some  beasts,  dogs  especially, 
sometimes  seem  to  make  a  few  steps 
towards  the  scaling  of  that  mount, 
high  though  it  is— imagination,  I  say. 
is,  if  possible^  freer  stilL  Despite  ail 
Jameses  cuttings  and  hacking  and 
prunings  of  himself,  there  was  one 
vision,  one  apparition^  that  no  in- 
cantations would  exorcise ;  the  more 
its  absence  was  requested,  the  more 
it  would  not  go ;  a  vision  that  lay 
in  wait  for  him— that  pounced  on 
him  as  often  as  he  came  back  at  night, 
foot-sore,  down-hearted,  faint,  to  his 
uncomfortable  little  sitting-room, 
witii  tiie  few  black  cinders  and  white 
ashes  on  the  untended  hearth,  as  the 
only  evidence  that  there  ever  had 
been  such  a  thing  as  a  fire  there  : 
with  the  dingy,  green  baize  clothed 
table,  with  the  scattered  pi4>ers  on  it 
and  the  old  stained  bronze  inkstand 
reigning  amongst  them,  the  sole 
attempt  at  ornamentation  anywhere 
about  He  could  not  help  it ;  it  was 
not  his  fault  positively ;  the  vision 
came  of  itself ;  but  so  it  was,  that 
with  wonderful  tantalizing  distinct- 
ness (the  weak  body  reactmg  on  the 
morbidly  excited,  overworkea  brain), 
he  used  to  see  that  dingy  room  under- 
going a  metamorphosis.  He  saw  it 
transformed  by  the  agencies  of  fire 
and  lamp-light  —  genial,  wanning, 
spirit-cheering ;  woman's  work,  litter- 
ing about  with  pleasant  ladylike  un- 
ti£ne6s  ;  on  the  rug  (such  a  nastv 
threadbare  old  rug,  too),  a  smaU. 


rounded  figure.  ^Md  in  aoft  jgaty 
stuff,  of  a  Quakerish  hue  and  mm- 
plicity  ;  a  small  head^  with  the  fire- 
tight  wandering  and  noting  over  and 
in  amongst  the  shining  hm^  that  had 
assuredly,  nothiog  Quakerish  aboni 
the  tone  of  its  deep-hued  rttddiBiesa» 
a  small  person  altogether ;  in  feci, 
Kate,  with  her  hands  drooping  idle 
in  her  li^  not  covering  tra/cts,  <a 
doing  any  other  useful  tning.  James 
somenowalways  pictured  her  as  doiu^ 
nothing.  I  suppose  he  c(»isidered  it 
a  work  of  supererogation  f<»  a  person 
to  be  at  once  useful  and  ornamental, 
to  combine  both  functions  in  one, 
they  being  in  most  cases  dissevered. 
And  then  the  vision  shifted  a  bit,  and 
he  saw  the  small  person  get  up 
quickly  off  the  rug  as  he  came  in,  and 
run  to  greet  him  with  tender  joy,  as 
no  one  ever  greeted  him  now  ;  with 
that  odd  smile,  coming  and  going, 
which  was  painted  so  distinctly  on 
his  poor,  sore  heart ;  only  it  should 
come  oftener,  and  stay  longer  now,  tiie 
vision  said,  than  had  b^  its  wont 
these  last  two  years.  And  then,  per- 
haps, she  would  pull  an  armchair 
close  to  the  fire  for  him,  as  she  had 
done  on  that  one  ever-to-be-remem- 
bered day  in  Cadogan-place,  that  day 
to  be  marked  with  tne  whitest  ca 
white  stones.  The  vision  stopped 
there  sometimes,  sometimes  went 
wandering  on  through  two  or  three 
more  scenes,  each  one  more  highly 
o(doured  than  the  last ;  but  it  always 
ended  in  leaving  him  more  dispirited 
and  heart- weary  than  ever,  when  it 
sent  him  back  at  last  to  tli^  outer 
darkness  of  the  reality  of  thepresent 
Kate  herself— unwitting  Kate,  in- 
fiicted  several  stabs  on  him,  put 
several  more  spokes  in  the  wheel  to 
keep  him  from  recovering  from  this 
insanity  of  his ;  and  this  was  how  she 
did  it  She  wrote  him,  in  these  days, 
lots  of  little  notes.  There  was  no 
coquetry  in  this.  Coquetry  and 
James  Stanley  seemed  to  her  two 
things  that  oould  not  be  mentioned  in 
the  same  breath ;  they  would  no 
more  mix  than  oil  and  water;  but  she 
was  determined  that,  try  as  he  might 
he  should  not  forget  her.  She  would 
keep  herself  before  his  mind's  eye ; 
she  would  keep  open  a  path  by  which, 
when  this  foolish  fancy  for  aoaenting 
himself  should  pass  over — ^as  of  course 
it  would — he  might  come  back,  and 
after  being  well  scolded,  be  forgiven. 
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She  Juui  y^  anotber  teason,  too,  for 
this  new  taste  for  leitter- writing,  and 
that  raaaoDf  was  a  sort  of  de^e  for 
self-jiwtifieatioii  and  self-assertion. 
Thongh  he  had  deserted  her  and  re- 
Beacoed  the  ataati<»i  of  spiritiwl 
gnide  aad  teacher  to  her,  she  would 
ihaw  him  that  she  still  kept  per- 
BistenllT  in  the  laborioos  path  he  had 
chalked  ofit  for  her;  for  these  de- 
itntttive  little  billets  hardly  came 
muter  the  head  of  hillet$  doux.  They 
wore  bosiness  notes,  asking  him  to 
get  sneh  a  one  into  the  infirmary  :  to 
give  a  soap  ticket  to  such  another 
one ;  asking  for  advice  on  some 
knotty  point  of  practical  life ;  dry 
ImaineBS  notes,  jnst  flavoured  with  a 
dash  of  well-measnred,  delicate  sweet- 
ness. James  groaned  in  spirit,  some- 
times, at  the  riotous  ungovernable 
way  his  heart  would  leap  up,  when 
he  caught  sight  of  one  of  these  little 
eompoffitions  lying  white,  three- 
eornered,  on  his  dingy  table,  to  say, 
"  How  do  you  do"  to  him,  when  he 
came  in  from  his  day's  work.  It 
would  have  been  a  droll  sight  enough, 
if  any  one  had  been  by  to  watch  the 
eingerly  way  in  which  he  held  them 
Between  his  finger  and  thumb,  as  if 
cholera,  typhus,  and  small-pox  lurked 
m  every  fold  or  them  ;  at  the  white 
set  &ce,  det^mined  not  to  be  pleased 
at  their  subtle  flat^ry,  with  which  he 


perused  them ;  the  sort  of  fkce  with 
which  one  mi^t  fbney  a  brave  man, 
reading  his  death  warrant  And 
then,  when  they  were  read,  and  their 
contents  mastered  (not  a  long  or  a 
difficult  task),*he  invariably  tossed 
them  into  the  fire  (if  there  was  one), 
and  what  is  more,  did  not  pick  them 
out  again ;  even  that  delicious  one, 
for  whose  life  his  heart  interceded  so 
earnestly ;  that  one,  that  for  some 
unaccountable  reason,  raded,  **  Yours 
very  affectionately,"  instead  of  the 
ordmarv  cooler  "  Aflfectionately." 
And  when  the  greedy  flames  had 
altogether  eaten  them,  James  would 
take  out  some  deep,  hard  old  book, 
in  some  stranger  tongue,  resolving  to 
master  every  word  of  its  dark  crab- 
bed old  leaves ;  and  all  the  while  there 
would  dance  and  float  up  and  down, 
and  all  over  the  yellowing  pages, 
a  low-browed,  dimpled,  lily-i>ale  face  ; 
a  pair  of  eyes  that  reminded  the 
gazer  of  the  hue  of  the  green  water 
under  the  wave-worn  arches  of  some 
lonely  shell-floored  sea-cave.  Hard 
work  !  Hard  work  1  But  still,  for  his 
comfort,  an  inward  voice — such  a 
voice  as  is  often  sent,  I  think,  to  good 
men,  hard  tried,  to  bid  them  be  of 
good  cheer — kept  whispering  to  him 
very  sofdy,  tellmg  him  over  and  over 
again,  "  Keep  up,  keep  up ;  it  will  not 
be  for  long.'^ 


OHAPTBB  XXV. 


I  siTFPOSE  that  occupation  of  any 
kind  was  rather  slack  at  the  town  of 
Que^istown,  in  these  December  days, 
for  Her  Majesty's  servants.  Anyhow. 
I  knew  one  who  had  a  good  deal 
more  time  on  his  hands  than  he  knew 
what  to  do  with,  and  spent  it  veiy 
unwisely  in  burning  his  fingers  (his 
figurative  fingers,  I  mean),  at  a  fire, 
nem  which  he  had  much  better  have 
wisely  kepi  at  a  respectful  distance. 
Certinnly  tiiere  was  not  much  to  do 
in  the  afternoons;  too  frosty  for 
hunting;  too  cold  for  sculling;  but 
ttili  that  was  no  reason  why  he  need 
be  lounging  at  the  comer  of  the  mar- 
ket-pla^  towards  four  or  half-past 
fomr  o'clock,  so  very,  very  often. 
Bo  I  say  very  q^u%  Well,  I  may 
as  well  be  exact ;  he  was  there  always 
now.  gazing  into  the  bookseller's 
window,  at  the  chalk  heads,  simper- 
ing and  scowling  down  upon  him. 


Sometimes  he  varied  his  position  so 
far  as  to  transfer  his  gaze  to  the 
pastry  cook's,  next  door,  where  the 
Christmas  cakes  and  crackers  really 
were  rather  worth  looking  at,  only 
they  made  one's  mouth  water.  Punc- 
tual as  clockwork,  he  was  to  be 
found  at  his  post;  he  whom  his 
sisters  always  looked  upon  as  so  con- 
firmed a  dawdle ;  he  whose  persist- 
ent, unalterable  unpunctuauty  at 
breakfast,  dinner,  and  most  of  all, 
prayers,  was  wont  to  excite  the  ire  of 
his  papa.  I  do  not  think  tbat  the 
chance  of  a  game  of  billiards  with  the 
best  player  that  ever  held  a  cue 
would  have  seduced  him  now  from 
his  station.  Kate  at  first  was  rather 
gratified  at  this  foolish  young  man's 
having  constituted  himself  escort  in 
ordinary  to  her;  rather  gratified  at 
having  shaken  his  tiresome  impar- 
tiality.   She  used  to  chuckle  to  her- 
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fl^M  ibe  #meiged  from  the  narrows 
of  NortbHitreet,  at  first  catching 
sight  of  the  thick-set  figiure,  in  the 
pepper-and-salt  shooting  jacket;  of 
the  white  bull-terrier,  with  the  cut 
over  its  pugnacious  eya  "  I've  dis- 
tanced Maggie;  I've  won  the  prize, 
such  as  it  is/'  she  would  say,  invari- 
ably. "  What  will  you  do  with  him, 
now  you  have  got  him  1"  conscience 
bcjgan  to  ask,  after  a  time.  But  con- 
science was  put  off  to  a  more  conveni- 
ent season.  She  would  go  then  gaily 
up  to  meet  the  ill-used  young  man ; 
would  call  him  George,  as  if  she 
rather  liked  the  name  than  other- 
wise, and  would  beam  up  wickedly 
at  him,  from  under  the  hat  that  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  making  so  many 
manly  comments  upon.  And  then 
they  would  walk  off  together  in  the 
most  natural  cousinly  way  in  the 
world :  down  the  street,  past  the  shops 
and  tae  carriages  ;  out  of  the  town; 
past  the  Roman  Catholic  chapel, 
where  the  vesper  lights  were  stream- 
ing through  the  stained  glass  win- 
dows; along  the  villa-studded  road, 
by  the  side  of  the  dusk  river,  that 
tells  no  tales  of  the  tragedies  that 
are  hidden  beneath  it,  to  the  little 
modest  white  gate,  where  they  must 
sav  good-by.  Kate  chatters  awav 
all  the  while^  tickling  his  palate  with 
the  small  rude  (not  too  rude)  speeches, 
with  which  her  discourse  was  al- 
ways so  iJentifully  salted.  Poor 
victim!  Her  little  coquetries  and 
honeyed  looks  were  burning  him — 
snaring  him  with  a  false  delusion.  He 
began  quite  to  forget  his  sisters' 
sh^wd  surmises,  their  stories  about 
Kate's  past ;  forgot  everything  which 
he  would  have  remembered  if  he  had 
been  Solomon,  and  be^an  to  count  up 
his  pennies,  within  his  silly  befooled 
heart,  to  see  whether  he  might  not 
manage  to  afford  the  dear  luxury  of 
having  this  little  woman  walking 
by  his  side  through  life,  instead  of 
for  half  an  hour  a  day  for  a  few  weeks. 
And  at  the  little  white  gate  they 
used  to  tarry  mostly  a  few  minutes, 
to  finish  off  the  ends  of  their  talk 
neatly;  used  to  conclude  with  a  linger- 
ing hand-shake,  which  verged  more 
and  more  on  the  dangerously  senti- 
mental All  very  nice,  and  mildly 
exciting  for  the  first  five  or  six  times; 
liay,  perhaps,  I  may  say,  for  the  first 
seven  or  eight  But  all  worldly  joys 
pall,  say  the  moralists  (I  cannot  say 


mysdf,  because  I  have  Act  tried 
nearly  all).  It  b  possible  to  have 
too  much  of  a  good  thing,  and  so 
Kate  found  out  The  first  sign  was 
a  discovery  on  her  pait  of  a  dearth  of 
subjects  to  talk  about  They  seemed 
to  have  been  too  prodigal  of  their  small 
chat  the  first  dayeu  and  to  be  pretty 
nearly  run  out  oi  that  commodity 
now.  It  appeared  to  her  (not  to  him), 
that  they  had  got  into  a  monotcm- 
ous  mill-round  of  dialogue,  the  same 
questions  and  answers  and  remarks 
every  day,  with  variations  so  slight| 
as  not  to  relieve  the  ennui  of  theii 
sameness.  And  then  George's  jokes 
too !  At  first  she  had  laughed  very 
heartily  at  these,  though  some  <» 
them  were  rather  ponderous,  and  had 
not  stopped  to  criticise  them  too 
closely,  or  examine  whether  they  ful- 
filled what  Addison  says  are  the 
functions  of  wit— to  surprise  and 
delight  Now,  however,  her  cen- 
suring faculties  became  keener.  She 
began  to  tell  herself  that  these  faoetis» 
were  the  poorest  and  most  forced  that 
she  bad  ever  had  to  listen  to  with 
imwilling  ears.  "  Why,"  she  grumbled 
inwardly,  '^  if  people  could  not  make 
good  jokes,  might  not  they  leave  the 
province  of  wit  altogether,  and  stick 
to  the  easy,  thomless  patn^of  pl^ 
common  sense  ?"  So  she  gave  up  the 
attempt  of  laughing;  looked  slum 
instead,  and  snubbed  him — her  keen 
wit  protesting  thus  against  his  dul- 
ness.  Not  that  he  was  a  particularly 
stupid  young  man,  only  incipient 
love  makes  many  a  fellow  look  rather 
a  fool,  I  think.  Kate  grew  first  to 
dread  and  then  to  loathe  the  sight  of 
the  well-known  sturdy  fiffure ;  the 
smooth  -  haired,  pink  -  eyed  terrier* 
Then  Georse  grew  tender ;  a  dreadftd 
grievance  that,  though  one  rather  to 
be  anticipated.  Not  all  at  once,  but 
almost  imperceptibly  at  first,  mani- 
festing it  in  small  dubious  ways,  that 
realljr  no  one  could  take  hold  o^ 
showing  the  tendency,  however,  more 
and  more  clearly  as  the  days  ran  by — 
showing  it  by  a  thousand  tnfiing  signs 
of  the  tongue  and  the  eyes.  Kate  did 
her  best  to  give  this  new  Damon 
divers  hints,  some  obscure,  some 
broad,  but  neither  the  obscure  nor 
the  broad  would  he  take.  He  had 
been  lulled  into  such  a  false  security 
by  her  former  rash  smiles,  that  he 
was  past  being  pervious  to  any  oha* 
ritably  warning  hints  now. 
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Ifaaresaid  before,  that  as  men  wax- 
ed tenderto  her,  Kate  waxed  sick.  The 
wild,  fierce  Ioto  of  one  man  had  been 
40  imiitterably  much  to  her,  that  the 
weaker,  thinner  loves  of  all  other 
men  were  less  than  nothing— were 
abominable  to  her.  Then  came  the 
last  straw  that  broke  the  camel's 
back,  the  trifle  that  exhausted  the 
last  drop  of  the  not  very  deep  well 
of  Kate's  patience  with  her  mistaken 
cousin.  One  of  the  few  people  they 
knew  in  Queenstown,  a  gossiping, 
cackling  sort  of  woman,  ask^  Maggie 
one  day,  point  blank,  whether  sne 
might  not  oe  allowed  to  coD^tulate 
her  sister.  And  when  Maggie,  guess- 
ing what  was  meant,  vexed  and 
ango^  (she  herself  best  knew  why) 
inquired  with  some  asperity,  what 
was  supposed  to  be  the  subject  of  the 
proposed  congratulations,  she  made 
answer,  humming  and  hawing,  with 
a  meaning  smile,  that  "she  was  sorry 
if  she  had  been  mistaken,  but  that 
people  would  talk,  particularly  in  a 
place  of  this  sort ;  and  that  every 
body  in  Queenstown  was  saying 
that  there  must  be  something  in  it, 
for  that  the  younger  Miss  Chester 
and  her  cousin  were  never  apart 
now." 

Kate  was  furious  when  she  heard 
this  narrative ;  stamped  and  cried, 
and  invoked  the  most  unchristian 
and  naughtiest  of  wishes  upon  the 
heads  of  all  gossips  and  news- 
monflers  in  general,  and  upon  those 
of  that  profession  in  the  town  of 
Qaeenstown,  in  particular.  Well, 
weir  blatant  mouths  should  be 
stopped,  and  no  delay  either.  She 
wwud  not  have  namby-pamby 
lore  stories  regarding  her,  hawked 
ahoot  over  Queenstown,  if  she  could 
prevCTt  it;  so  she  declared  vehe- 
mently, excitedly,  and  sat  and 
stared  into  the  fire  all  the  rest  of  the 
OTening,  and  had  not  a  word  to  throw 
to  a  6Sg.  Next  day  she  tramped  off 
to  her  district  as  usual,  duties  were 
not  to  be  neglected,  because  silly  busy- 
body women  trumped  up  false  stories, 
&rwantof  moreprofitableoccupation ; 
snd  at  about  the  usual  hour  she 
made  her  appearanoe^  after  her  day's 
wo^  in  uie  Market-place,  scariet 
doaked  and  basketed  after  her  wont 
One  harried  travelling  of  the  eyes  to 
&e  usual  spot )  then  an  ominous 
eleaching  of  white  hands ;  a  moit  un,- 
amiaUd  drawing  together  of  smooth 


brows.  If  George  oonld  hava  seea 
that  face  then,  1  think  that,  thonch 
not  over  quick  at  physiognomy,  no 
must  have  seen  that  a  storm  was 
brewing  a^nst  him.  '^  Bother  the 
fellow  r  Why  cannot  he  leave  me 
alone  1  What  an  ass  he  is  I"  Not 
another  glance  in  the  direction  of  tha 
offender.  A  determination  not  to  see 
that  he  was  coming  to  meet  her ;  a 
resolute  bending  of  swift  feet  down 
the  street  homewards.  Of  course  he 
would  overtake  her,  for  how  should 
he  know  the  cause  of  this  sudden 
change  of  demeanour,  and  how  to  get 
rid  of  him  she  had  not  quite  made  up 
her  mind,  though  to  do  it  somehow 
or  other  she  was  fullv  determined ; 
nothing  would  turn  her  from  that 
To  have  anything  more  to  say  to  this 
fellow  seemed  to  her  now  a  sort  of 
profanation  of  the  one  prime  passion 
of  her  life,  a  sort  of  faithlessness  to 
her  darling,  wicked,  lost  Dare.  So 
she  passed  aJong  very  swiftly,  with 
rather  a  beating  heart,  that  she  might 
have  just  a  ^w  seconds  more  to 
gather  herself  together;  to  frame 
some  speech  of  dismissal  to  him,  who 
was  following  so  hard  upon  her 
tracks.  Perhaps  you  do  not  know 
Queenstown,  or  you  would  under- 
stand what  a  little  way  she  had  got 
when  I  tell  you,  that  opposite  the 
big  chemist's  shop  she  neard  the 
sharp  ring  of  a  man's  quick,  firm 
step  on  the  pavement  behind  her,  and 
a  second  aiter  the  obnoxious  wide 
shoulders,  pepper-and-salt  clad,  were 
alongside  of  ner;  the  tanned  face, 
that  she  had  got  so  tired  of,  was 
looking  down  upon  her,  with  a  grin 
of  amusement  curving  the  wide,  good- 
humoured  mouth.  Poor  George  1  he 
had  no  other 'idea  but  that  this  run- 
ning away  from  him,  was  nothing 
else  than  a  little  flirting  dodge,  for 
the  better  display  of  a  faultless 
figure  and  unapproachable  ankles. 
He  believed  firmlv  that  this  bird  only 
flew  away  in  order  to  be  pursueo^ 
and  pursue  he  did  accordingly. 

"  Naughty  child,"  he  said,  laugh- 
ing puttmg  his  hand  on  her  arm  fa- 
miliarly ;  ^what  spirit  of  mischief 
induced  you  to  cut  awajr  at  such  a 
rate  to-day  1  I  suppose  it  was  only 
to  make  me  cut  after  you,  as  I  have 
done,  you  see.  Ah  Kate,  Kate,  you 
forget  how  old  and  stiff  I  am  grow- 
ing." 
^*No,  I  don%"  answered  Kate,     . 
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rather  morose,  shaking  off  his  hand 
sharply,  and  walking  on  yery  quick  all 
the  Ume  ;  "  only  I  did  not  exactly  see 
what  need  there  was  for  you  to  come 
posting  after  me  at  such  a  maiicoach 
rate  :  and  what's  more,  I  don't  now." 

"fcate,"  cried  George,  in  great 
surprise,  half  inclined  to  he  amused 
still,  "  what  are  you  talking  about  1 
Don't  I  always  walk  home  with  you  ? 
Is  not  it  the  pleasantest  half-hour  in 
the  day  to  me,  by  far  %  "  he  added 
sentimentally  ;  and  he  tried  to  prac- 
tise his  old  friend^  the  longing,  de- 
spairing gaze,  but,  m  this  case,  it  was 
not  emcacious,  for  the  excellent 
reason  that  he  could  not  get  her  to 
look  at  him  and  see  it 

"  That's  just  what  I  complain  of," 
she  replied,  very  grarely,  looking 
straight  before  her. 

"Complain  of  1"  echoed  George, 
in  high  astonishment,  with  rather  a 
hoity-toity  intonation  of  voice. 
"  Well,  my  dear  girl,  if  you  never 
have  anything  worse  than  that  to 
complain  of,  you  won't  be  much  to  be 
pitied ;  hanged  if  you  will  I  wonder 
what  earthly  harm,"  he  pursued, 
waxing  eloquent,  getting  the  steam 
up,  "  it  can  do  to  you,  for  me  to  walk 
abng  the  street  parallel  to  you,  for  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  ?  Now  I  come  to 
tnink  of  it,  you  yourself  gave  me 
leave  to  do  it.  Whv,  Kate,  there's  no 
reckoning  on  your  being  the  same  for 
ten  minutes  together ;  you're  a  regu- 
lar weather  cock." 

"  I  am  a  weather  cock,"  owned 
Kate,  contrite  and  thoughtful,  all 
that  was  demure  and  proper  in  her 
penitence.  "  You  say  that  you  can- 
not count  on  me  to  be  the  same  for 
ten  minutes  together.  Why,  I  cannot 
count  on  myself.  Not  a  bit.  I  have 
no  stability." 

George  was  not  the  sort  of  man  to 
probe  orexamine  much  his  own  states 
of  mind  and  conditions  of  feeling, 
nor  did  he  understand  anyone  else 
doing  it.  "  I  don't  know  about  sta- 
bility," he  responded,  in  a  downright 
matter-of-fact  sort  of  way.  "  Yoir  ve 
got  plenty  to  please  me.  I  don't 
want  to  have  you  a  bit  different 
from  what  you  have  been  lately.  I 
think  we've  been  very  jolly  together 
these  last  few  days." 

**  No,  we  have  not,"  answered  Kate, 
candidly ;  her  ingenuousness  winning 
an  easy  victory  over  her  civility: 
"at  least  I  have  not." 


Now,  candour  is  an  excellent 
virtue — ^letno  one  dispute  that  axiom; 
but  I  think  it  is  hardly  regarded  in 
that  light  sometimes,  by  the  ofc^jects 
of  it  Lieutenant  Chests  was  now 
as  much  mortified  and  nonplussed  as 
any  other  luckless  youth,  'who, 
havinff  been  flattering  himself  that 
he  had  been  tolerably  successful  in 
makine  himself  agreeable,  found  that 
he  haabeen  labouring  under  a  delu- 
sion. 

"Well,"  he  said,  with  a  sort  of 
mort  of  indignant  anger,  "  anyhow^ 
you  counterfeited  it  better  than  I 
ever  saw  any  girl  do  before  in  my 
life.  I'd  go  on  the  stage,  if  I  -were 
you.  Youd  make  your  fortune  to  a 
dead  certainty."  And  they  walked 
on  in  silence  for  a  few  paces.  George 
stalking  along,  gnawmg  the  top  of 
his  stick,  with  h^  equanimity  a  good 
deal  shaken. 

"  Would  that  do  1"  Kate  pondered. 
"  What  must  she  say  next?  Must  it 
come  to  a  regular  quarrel  between 
them  %  (That  would  be  a  pity.)  Or 
might  she  stop  there,  and  trust  that 
he  would  be  sharp  enough,  and  wise 
enough  to  understand  her  drift,  and 
accept  the  portion  she  destined  for 
him  1" 

She  was  not  left  long  in  uncer- 
tainty, for,  all  of  a  sudden,  Qeorge 
stopped  stock  still,  in  the  middle  of 
the  street,  and  a^in  laid  his  hand  on 
her  arm  (unforbidden  this  time),  as 
he  turned  to  her,  and  said  very  stifdy — 

"  Let  us  understand  each  other,  if 
you  please,  Kate,  I  don't  want  to  co 
on  fumbling  in  the  dark,  being  made 
a  fool  of  for  your  amusement.  I 
know  girls  generally  mean  the  exact 
opposite  of  what  they  say ;  and.  so 
do  you,  perhaps,  for  all  I  know.  But 
will  you  be  kind  enough  to  tell  me, 
once  for  all,  what  is  the  upshot  of 
all  these  polite  remarks  you  have 
been  making:  or,  is  there  no  upehot 
atalH" 

Then  Katelookedupstraightat  him, 
fidl  in  his  faceu  for  the  first  time, 
without  any  side-glances,  or  oblique 
arrows  of  fire,  no  false  glitterings  and 
flashings  in  her  eyes,  they  coining 
with  steady  lustre,  "  Don't  be  cross, 
old  fellow,*^  she  said  kindly ;  "  there 
is  an  upshot,  of  course,  and  this  is  it. 
I'll  tell  it  you,  without  any  mincing 
or  hashing,  though  it  does  not  sound 
very  dviL  It's  this,  that  I  want  you 
to  promise  not  to  come  and  meet  me 
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U17  more,  of  a  day.  There  that's 
all** 

"  Whyl*  asks  Georae,  rather  Wank- 
^;  and  aa  xuiwontea  red  flush  flows 
into  his  comely  ^ace. 

"  Because  I  dcm^t,"  answered  Kate, 
with  an  uneasy  little  laugh,  seeing 
that  flash,  but  charitably  looking 
away.  "That's  a  woman's  reason,  I 
know,  but  I  hope  you  will  be  satis- 
ied  with  it" 

"No,  I  shan't,"  he  replied,  not 
looking  in  the  least  inclinea  to  laugh; 
**  I  most  have  a  better  one  than  that" 

"But,  what  if  I  have  not  got  a 
better  to  give  yout"  suggests  jfeate, 
rather  irritated  (very  unjustly  so)  at 
his  pertinacity. 

"Then  I  shall  wait  till  you  find 
one,"  answers  George,  coldly ;  look- 
ing as  if  he  meant  wnat  he  said. 

"Then,  Tm  afraid  you'll  have  to 
stay  some  time,  cooling  your  heels," 
retorts  Kate,  impudently  losing  her 
temper, "  and  I  thmk  I'll  wish  you  good 
evening,"  and  she  nods  her  head  to 
him,  and  prepares  to  walk  off  and 
leave  him. 

"Stay,  Kate,'*  he  exclaims,  hastily 
detaining  her ;  and  a  very  unteignedly 
hnrt  and  wratby  look  streams  into 
his  eyes.  "Don't  be  nonsensical 
Tou*re  not  a  child,  that  is  not  ac- 
eonntable  for  its  actions.  Woman, 
though  you  are,  vou  must  have  some 
rag  of  a  reason  for  the  extraordinary 
alteration  in  your  conduct" 

"  I  never  said  I  had  not,"  answers 
Kate,  rebelling  decidedly  against  this 
mode  of  procedure.  "  On  the  con- 
trary, I  confess  that  I  have ;  but  I 
had  rather  not  tell  what  it  is." 

"But  I'd  rather  you  would,  you 
•ec,"  retorts  George,  impatiently; 
"  and  you  must,  and  you  shall,"  he 
adds  more  peremptorily  than  ever. 

Kate  would  not  have  stood  being 
addressed  in  that  tone  for  one  second 
on  any  other  occasion.  She  was  not 
one  of  that  numerous  class  of  women 
who  ei\joy  being  snubbed  and  lorded 
over ;  but  she  let  it  pass  now,  because 
she  was  rather  sorry  for  him,  and 
rather  compunctious  on  the  score  of 
her  past  dealings  with  him.  So  she 
stood  silent,  with  folded  hands,  and 
lowered  eyes,  and  answered  not 

"¥niat  is  it,  Kate )"  urges  George 
again,  and  he  nves  a  little  shake  to 
the  arm  he  stiU  holds  detainingly. 

^y^eUj  since  you  must  know,  an- 
sireES  Kate,  with  slow  reluctance. 


at  last,  bending  her  head  down  so 
low  that  her  face  was  afanoit  hiddenu 
"  It  is  just  this,  that  the  doHs  and 
boobies  with  which  this  fbirtunate 
town  is  80  largely  peoi^ad,  have  been 
busy  spreading  stupid,  gossiping  take 
about  you  and  me.  and  I  wul  not 
stand  it ;"  though  ner  face  is  hid  by 
the  brim  of  her  nat,  she  blushes  roa^ 
red,  and  looks  ver^r  bashiUl  over  thu 
awkward  explanation. 

''  Is  that  all  V  says  C^rge,  much 
relieved  at  this  mountain  and  mouse, 
and  the  clouds  roll  off  his  countoiance 
as  one  sees  clouds  roll  away  from  the 
sky,  on  seme  peevish  April  day." 
"  What  harm  do  the  poor  orutes  do, 
chattering?  Let  them  talk,  if  it 
amuses  them.  Why,  Kate,  I  thought 
you  were  too  spirited,  plucky  a  sort 
of  girl  to  mind  what  anybody  said 
about  you.  Why  I  have  heard  you 
talk  ever  so  big,  about  despising  the 
world's  opinion,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing,  before  now.  But  tell  me,  what 
is  it  they  have  been  saying  ?  I  sup- 
pose it  is  nothing  so  dreadful,  but 
that  I  may  hear." 

Then  Kate  began  to  think  to 
herself  what  they  had  said,  and  a 
horrid  idea  struck  her,  that  he  might 
regard  their  remarks  in  quite  a  differ- 
ent light  from  what  she  did.  She 
looks  down  still,  and  answers,  not 
veiv  readily — 

"Oh  it's  nothing  very  bad,  I  sup- 
pose ;  not  much  harm  in  it,  of  course, 
only  they  have  been  busv  couplins 
your  and  my  names  together,  stupid 
cockneys !  I  wonder  they  cannot  be 
satisfied  minding  their  own  businesa" 

That  little  ebullition  relieved  her 
feelings.  GkK)rge  is  silent  for  a  second 
or  two,  and  then  he  says,  with 
lowered  voice,  bending  down  to  catch 
a  glimpse  of  her  shy  lace  in  the  dusk 
wmter  twilight — 

"And  so  that's  all  Why  should 
not  they,  I  say  again?  I  wish  to 
heavens  they  had  any  good  grounds 
for  doing  it  Is  it  so  very  revolting 
to  you,  Kate,  to  have  even  your 
name  joined  to  mine  ?"  and  his  eyes 
soften  visibly,  as  he  looks  down  at 
her. 

"  Yes,"  answered  Kate,  monosylk- 
bically.  . 

"  I  was  afraid  so,"  pursued  Geoi^ 
trying  hard  that  there  should  be  no 
grain  of  crossness  to  mar  the  resig- 
nation of  his  tone ;  "  but  why  must  it 
be  so,  Kate?" 
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''BecoQse,"  answered  E^ate  reso- 
lutely, "it  is  unbearable  to  me  to 
have  my  name  coupled  with  any 
man's,  whoever  he  may  be.  King  or 
tinker,  it's  all  one  to  me,"  and  she 
dosed  her  lips  firm,  and  a  hard  look 
came  into  their  curves,  and  quite 
altered  them. 

"Absurd !"  exclaims  George^ unable 
to  repress  the  expression  of  his  scorn 
of  so  infantine  a  whim.  I  am  sure 
if  he  had  ever  read  Wordsworth's 
poem  about  the  reason  of  his  son's 
preference  for  Kilve  he  would  have 
thought  of  it  now,  but  as  he  had  not 
he  did  not  "I  never  could  have 
believed  that  I  should  have  met  with 
such  overstrained  old-maidish  pru- 
dery in  any  human  being,  much  less 
in  you,  of  all  people  in  the  world. 
It's  something  in  the  style  of  the 
devil  quoting  scripture  like  a  very 
learned  clerk.  I  declare  to  goodness 
it  is." 

"It  is  not  prudery,"  cries  Kate, 
nettled. 

"Then  it  is  affectation,"  amends 
George. 

"  iTo,  it  is  not,"  contradicts  Kate, 
flatly. 

"  What  is  it  then  1"  asks  George, 
with  a  grin,  "  for  I'm  blessed  if  I 
know." 

"It  is  pure,  simple,  unvarnished 
taruth,"  answers  Kate,  eagerly,  feeling 
herself  humiliated  by  ms  ridicule ; 
"  and  what's  more,  absurd  and  highly 
laughable  as  this  fancy  appears  in 
your  eyes,  I  can  tell  you  that  it  is  so 
nrmly  planted  in  my  soul,  that  you 
will  not  succeed  in  rooting  it  up,  if 
you  try  from  now  till  midsummer." 

"I  should  not  think  of  trying," 
replies  George,  with  a  thin  coat  of 
dignity  meagrely  covering  very  real 
vexation.  "  I  could  not  oe  so  con- 
ceited as  to  flatter  myself  that  I  should 
succeed,  but  I  have  small  doubt,  that 
though  I  cannot  do  it,  some  one  else 
will.'^ 

"  I  do  not  know  what  you  mean," 
answers  Kate,  mendaciously,  for  she 
knew  perfectly  well,  as  well  as  you  or 
I  do. 

"  Tou  are  slow  of  understanding 
then,  to-night,"  replies  Greorge,  hit- 
ting the  side  of  his  boot  with  his 
Stick,  for  something  to  do.  "My 
meaning  is  pretty  plain.  Of  course 
it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  you'll 
i^ways  be  so  hardhearted  as  you  are 
now ;  and  when  you  are  spoony  about 


some  fellow  or  other  some  time  bencd, 
and  engaged  to  him.  and  all  that  eatt 
of  thing,  why  you'll  have  to  get  over 
your  aversion  to  having  your  name 
spoken  of  in  the  same  breath  as  hia." 

"I  shall  never  be  engaged  to  any 
man  under  the  sun,  as  long  as  I  live, 
responded  Kiite,  solemnly,  emphasis- 
ing her  statement  with  a  uttle  stamp 
on  the  pavement  "  If  I  have  told  you 
that  once.  I  have  told  it  you  a  seore 
of  times.'^ 

"  Oh,  I  daresay,"  inteijects  Geoir 
with  a  world  of  incredulity  infu 
into  that  brief  speech. 

"  Of  course  you  do  not  believe  me," 
exclaims  Kate,  flashing  angry-eyed 
upon  him.  "You  think,  I  do  not  donb^ 
that  I'm  to  be  had  for  the  asking. 
That's  the  way  men  always  think, 
about  women." 

"I  wish  to  goodness  you  were," 
grumbles  G^eorge,  only  half  aloud,  un- 
Her  the  thick  amber  fringe  of  his 
lips. 

"Don't  wish  for  anything  so  silly. 
You  told  me  not  to  be  nonsensical, 
five  minutes  ago,  and  I  return  the 
compliment  now.  Oome,  don't  be 
ang^  with  me,  my  dear  boy.  Saw 
goodby  prettily,  and  go  and  loot 
about  for  some  more  profitable  occu- 

Eation  for  your  afternoons."  She 
eld  out  her  hand  to  him,  and  he  took 
it  and  held  it  in  both  his.  for  just  a 
little  minute  (but  a  venial  o^enc^^  I 
think),  while  he  said — 

"rU  go,  Kate;  but  let  me  walk 
with  you  to  the  little  white  gate,  just 
this  once,  for  the  last  time.    The  gos- 
sips cannot  say  much  against  that. 
Come  now,  can  they  1"  and  his  brown 
eyes  pleaded  very  earnestly,  for  this 
poor  little  boon.    His  eyes  did  not 
dominate  and  thrill  her,  like  Bare's 
wicked  blcud  ones,  in  the  least ;  but 
she  was  a  little  bit  moved  by  theuL 
"  Oh,  I  suppose  you  must    It  is 
no  use  wrangling  over  a  trifle,"  she 
said,  yielding,  half  amused  and  half 
vexed ;  "  but  I  warn  you  that  I  shall 
walk  as  quick  as  I  can,  to  get  it  over, 
and  it  must  never,  n^^r  happen  again. 
Mind  that"    So  having  made  this 
pact,  they  walked  off  side  by  side : 
rather  silent   both  of  them.    Dull 
company,  any  looker-on  would  have 
said.    They  had  hardly  made  half  a 
dozen  remarks  to  each  other,  altoge- 
ther, before  they  reached  the  partmg 
Slace ;  the  littie  gate,  sl^ining  white 
1  the  new-risen  moon. 
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'^  Well,"  said  Geoige,  as  thev  stood 
together,  sheltered  oy  the  bushes, 
from  Hm  wind;  drawing  a  deep- 
breathed  sigh,  **I  suppose  this  is 
pretty  mach  the  last  I  ^all  ever  see 
of  you,  Kate.  I  suppose  I  must 
nerer  come  to  tea  agam ;  at  least,  I 
suppose  I  must  never  come  to  see 
jncHi. 

**Yoa  may  come  to  see  us,"  an- 
swers Kate,  emphasizing  the  plural. 
pronoun,  "  as  often  as  ever  you  like ; 
at  least,  in  moderation,"  she  adds, 
qualifying  the  permission. 

"Indeed,'*  sighs  Qeorge,  melan- 
ehcdily,  "  I  do  not  think  I  shall  much 
care  to  do  that.  It  would  only  be  to 
listen  to  my  sisters  jawing ;  and  I  can 
do  that  any  day  at  home.  We  shall 
Beyer  be  the  same  again,  as  we  have 
been,"  he  ends,  disconsolately;  ''shall 
we,  Kate  r 

"  We  shall  always  be  cousins  and 
friends,"  says  Kate,  kindly  (she  can 
afford  to  be  kind  now).  **  Oh  dear,  oh 
dear,  how  cold  it  is.  I  really  cannot 
stay  out  here,  any  longer,  or  I  shall 
be  frosen.  Good  nigh^  good  night." 
and  she  escapes,  passing  lightly 
tiuough  the  gate,  and  letting  it  swing 


behind  her.    After  her  comes  a  man's 
voice,  calling,  "  Kate,  Kate." 

"  Well,"  she  answers,  standing  stilL 

"Come  back,  Kate,"  the  man's 
voice  sounds  acain,  entreatingly.  So 
Kate  returns,  shivering,  and  leans  her 
arms  on  the  top  of  the  gate,  and  de- 
mands, impatiently— 

"What  u  iti    Make  haste." 

George  comes  up  ouite  close  to  her, 
and  treacherously  clasps  her  in  his 
arm&  across  the  gate. 

*'  Let  me  kiss  you  just  this  once  : 
dodarlin^Kate.  What  harm  is  there  f 
he  urges  m  a  whisper ;  and  he  bends 
down  his  face  to  ners. 

"Never,"  she  almost  screams, strug- 
gling in  his  embrace.  '*Not  for 
worlds,"  and  she  shudders,  as  the  re- 
membrance of  Dare's  solemn  charge 
flashes  over  her. 

She  tears  herself  out  of  her  cou- 
sin*8  arms,  flies  up  the  drive,  nor  even 
stops  to  draw  breath,  till  she  is  safely 
landed  on  the  top  of  the  white  stone 
steps,  and  is  making  the  house  re- 
sound with  a  vigorous  peal  on  the 
knocker.  C^ige,  meanwhile,  foiled, 
wisely  takes  himself  off  home,  witii  a 
rathertail-between-the-legs  s^isatioii. 


GLASTOKBUST  ABBEY,  PAST  AND  PRESENT.      THE  BISE  AND  INFLUENCE 
OF  ENGLISH  MONACHISM. 


F»OM  AUOOtlTN X  TO  DUMBTAV.* 


It  is  a  remarkable  fact  in  histoiy 
that  it  was  nothing  but  Christianity 
that  saved  Rome  from  utter  extinc- 
tion. Had  she  not  been  the  chosen 
home  of  this  rising  faith  and  new 
elory,  the  barbarian  would  scarcely 
have  left  one  stone  upon  another: 
she  would  have  been  to  us  now  what 
Nineveh,  Babylon,  Thebes,  and  many 
other  cities  are,  a  tradition  grand,  yet 
tdmost  beyond  conception.  As  over 
the  great  solitudes  of  the  sites  of 
those  mighty  cities,  wild  beasts 
wander  and  howl  by  night>  so  it 
would  have  been  witn  Rome  when 
her  glory  fell,  had  not  another  and 
brighter  glory  settled  upon  her  ruins. 
In  fact  tne  remains  of  her  ancient 


social  life  were  never  completely 
dispersed,  and  when  the  first  dawn 
of  the  new  religion  appeared,  and  the 
old  luminaries  of  pagan  night  receded 
before  the  rays  or  a  brighter  day  its 
votaries  instinctively  settled  at  Rome. 
Popes  followed  in  the  wake  of  Cflesara, 
the  glory  of  the  Flavian  amphitheatre 
gave  way  before  the  new  i^lendours 
of  a  Vatican  ;  gladiators  and  games 
were  supplanted  by  religious  proces- 
sions ana  masses ;  unabie  to  destroy 
feudalism  it  created  chivalry ;  in  its 
convents  persecuted  innocence  alwavs 
found  an  asylum,  and  against  tne 
ambition  of  tyrants  it  opposed  the 
power  of  its  thunders.  But  it  was 
at  Rome  that  the  vicarial  head  of  tbo 


*  Authorities— Wharton's  Axiglia  Sacra;  Acta  Sanctorum;  Beds,  EocL  Hist;  Saxoa 
Cbronide;  Gregory *8  Works;  Stevens*  2  additional  toIs.  to  Dngdale^s'ttonasHcott; 
CMflfeD'a  leooography;  Onlidm.  Blafans.,  de  Ckstis  B^gutt  Ani^omm  imd  Hbtor.i 
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oburoh  had  taken  np  his  abode ; 
towards  R(Hne  were  beat  periodically 
tbe  footsteps  of  thouBandB  of  pilgrims ; 
and  from  Rome  as  from  a  centre 
emanated  all  the  influences  which 
the  new  religion  exercised  over  the 
nations  who  had  enlisted  under  its 
cross.  That  every  stage  of  her 
history,  and  more  especially  her 
future  destiny,  should  be  intensely 
interesting  to  Europe  and  all  the 
outlving  colonies,  the  rising  new 
worlds  of  European  planting,  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at,  for  she  is  the 
foster-mother  of  modern  civilization. 
When  the  wolf  and  the  jackal 
roamed  at  large  over  the  venr  sites 
of  our  proudest  cities,  when  offerings 
were  made  to  strange  gods  by  a 
Druidical  priesthood,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants of  this  country  were  but  a  band 
of  painted  savages,  Rome  was  in  the 
very  zenith  of  civilized  life.  When 
the  migration  of  northern  hordes 
towards  tbe  south,  extinguished  the 
just  kindling  torch  of  civilization, 
and  overwhelmed  in  its  dark  flood  all 
the  evidences  of  refinement  in  Europe, 
Rome  suffered  last  and  least ;  in  her 
temples  were  gathered  as  in  a  sanc- 
tuary learning,  science,  and  art ; 
there  was  kept  burning;,  dimly 
enough,  yet  still  cherished  with  tender 
care,  the  trembling  lamp  of  genius 
until  the  better  time  should  come 
when  it  might  be  reproduced  and  its 
genial  rays  diffused ;  and  when  the 
time  did  come  and  the  nations  awoke 
from  their  long  slumber  to  a  new  life, 
it  was  from  Rome  and  Roman  tradi- 
tions that  the  new  order  of  things 
drew  its  laws,  its  language,  and  its 
faith.  In  nearly  every  part  of  Europe 
traces  are  to  be  founa  of  Roman  life ; 
it  has  permeated  through  the  very 
aspects  of  the  country,  the  blood  of 
the  races,  their  thoujght,  their  laws, 
their  idiom,  so  that  civilization  seems 
to  have  been  concentrated  into  a 
focus  at  Rome  and  thence  radiated 
over  all  the  world.  It  is  from  the 
fountain  of  her  lore  that  all  modem 
law  has  been  derived.  Well  might  she 
be  called  the  lawgiver  of  Europe. 
The  system  of  Theodosius  and  the  Pan- 
dects of  Justinian  were  successively 
reproduced,  the  former  in  Spain,  by 
the  Visigoth  legislation,  and  the  latter 
in  France,  by  the  Etablissemens 
of  St.  Louis.  The  Landrechts  of 
Prussia,  the  Austrian  Gesetzbuch, 
the  Oode  Napoleon  of  modem  France, 


the  jorispnidenoe  of  Germaiijr»  tiie 
labours  of  Grotiua  and  Vattel*  me 
principles  of  Scotch  law  and  of  our 
maritime  and  church  fi^^stems,  axe  all 
based  upon  materials  drawn  Icom 
the  works  of  the  imperial  juriata 
So  that  though  she  is  no  loa^oi  the 
mistress  of  the  world,  though  her 
temples  lie    in  ruins,   though    her 
chiloren  groan  under  opiaessioii,  yet 
she  still  sways  Europe  as  it  ware 
with   a   spectral    sceptre,    for    her 
ancient  laws  form  the  ba£^  of  those 
powers  by  which  i^e  still  maintained 
in  modem  society  the   sanctity  of 
property,    the    nghts    of    citizen- 
ship,  and   the  dignity   of  empire. 
Then  her  language   was  for  many 
centuries  the  only  medium  of  com- 
munication  for    theolo^,    history, 
poetry,  and  science  :  it  is  interesting 
to  recollect  that  Bacon  has  handed 
down  to  posterity  his  "Novum  Orsan- 
on,"  and  Newton  his  "  Principia^'  in 
the  very  same  idiom  used  by  Cicero, 
when  denouncing  the  crimes  of  Cati- 
line, or  by  the  Roman  nobles  when 
around  the  festive  board  they  sune 
the  convivial  odes  of  Horace :  and 
even  now,  if  we  examine  the  matter, 
we  shall  be  astonished  to  find  how 
much  of  our  every-day  life,  custom, 
and  speech  is  Roman.    The  names 
of  our  months  are  of  Latin  origin ; 
the    perambulations    performed   in 
many  parishes,   more  esi)ecially  in 
London,  commonly  known  as  "  beating 
the  boundaries,"  are  the  very  coun- 
terpart of  the  Roman  Terminalia; 
the  rustic  festivities  of  our  English 
May  Day  (dyingout,ala8!  too  rapidly), 
are  taken  from  the  feast  of  Flora. 
Our  marriage  ceremonies— the  ring, 
the  veil,  the  bridesmaids  and  even 
the  cake — are  all  Roman.  Our  funeral 
rites,  with  the  cypress,  the  yew,  the 
flowers  on  thegrave^and  the  black  for 
mouraing,are  essentially  Roman ;  they 
had  their  lucky  days,  the  "dies  albi ; ' 
and  their  unlucky  days,  the  "dies 
atrl"    The  question  is  often  mooted 
as  to  the  origin  of  the  custom  which 
prevails  in  some  districts,  especially 
m  parts  of  Ireland,  of  saying  "  God 
bless   you,"  when  anyone  sneezes: 
Pliny  asked  the  same  question  ;  for 
that  simple  superstition  common  to 
the  humblest  peasantry  of  this  king- 
dom was  scrupulously  observed  by 
Tiberius,  the  Roman  Emperor.    We 
believe  in  the  fortune  of  odd  numbers ; 
80  did  Virgil—"  humero  Dens  impare 
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gaodei"*  Many  other  examples 
Bii^t  be  given  to  show  that  our 
langimg)^,  oar  ctifitotns,  our  laws,  are 
ail  strongly  impregnated  with  Roman 
seniuB,  and  therefore  the  history  and 
fat«  of  that  old  city  (tf  Rome  will 
always  possess  an  interest  for  ns,  if 
only  from  the  memory  of  these 
ancient  traditions,  these  daily  cns- 
toms,  these  hourly  associations,  bv 
which  we  are  for  ever  snrroundea, 
and  in  the  midst  of  which  we  live. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tury, when  she  was  in  her  transition 
state  from  Rome  Imperial  to  Rome 
Papal,  the  time  of  her  worst  troubles, 
just  after  the  (Joths  had  fallen  into 
decay  upon  the  death  of  Totila^  an- 
other race  appeared  upon  the  plains 
of  Italy  more  cruel  than  the  Goths, 
who,  like  the  Saxons  in  England,  re- 
ceiring  an  invitation  to  assist  in  the 
country's  peril,  ended  by  seizing  the 
country  itself.  During  the  devasta- 
ting march  of  the  Lombards  under 
Alboin,  their  king,  and  his  successors, 
Italy  suffered  scenes  of  violence  and 
barbarity  to  which  history  has  scarcely 
any  paralleL  Churches  were  de- 
8troy«i,  bishops  and  priests  mur- 
dered, women  violate*!  and  then  but- 
chered, monks  hanged  up  by  the  dozen 
to  forest  trees,  and  an  incident  oc- 
curred which  strangely  fulfilled  a 
prophecy,  and  exerted  an  influence 
upon  the  work  of  the  great  monastic 
founder  whose  life  was  the  subject  of 
the  preceding  chapter.  It  is  said 
that  St.  Benedict  was  one  day  seen 
weeping  bitterly,  and  on  being  asked 
the  reason,  replied  :  "  This  monastery 
which  I  have  built,  and  all  that  I 
have  prepared  for  my  brethren,  has 
been  delivered  up  to  uie  Pagans  by  a 
sentence  of  Almighty  God ;  scarcely 
have  I  been  able  to  obtain  mercy  for 
their  lives." 

In  the  year  580,  on  a  certain  night 
when  all  the  monks  were  asleep,  at 
Monte  Oassino,  the  Lombards  made 
their  way  by  stealth  to  the  sacred  spot, 
attacked  it,  and,after pillaging  it,bumt 
the  buUd  ing  to  the  ground.  Strange  to 
Bay,  although  taken  by  siuprise  and 
in  the  de^  of  the  ni^ht,  all  the 
monks  escaped,  taking  with  them  the 
Rule  written  by  St.  Benedict.  They 
managed  to  reach  Rome  in  safety,  and 


were  very  kindly  received  by  Pelagius 
II.,  the  then  Pope,  who  gave  them 
permission  to  erect  a  monast^y  near 
the  Lateran  palace,  where  they  re- 
mained until  about  the  vear  730, 
when,  under  the  abbacy  of  Petrona- 
tius,  the^  returned  to  Monte  Oassino. 
At  the  time  when  the  Lombards  first 
crossed  over  into  Italy  there  was  a 
young  prmtof  at  Rome,  a  descendant 
of  Pope  Felix  III.,  son  of  a  wealthy 
senator,  Gordian  by  name,  and  of 
Sylvia,  a  lady  of  distinction.  There 
was  great  destitution  in  and  about 
Rome  in  consequence  of  an  overflow- 
ing of  the  Tiber,  and  this  young 
praetor  won  the  affections  of  the 
whole  city  by  his  unwearied  kindness 
and  activity  in  relieving  the  poor 
sufferers.  He  was  intellectually  dis- 
tinguished above  his  fellows,  for  it  is 
said  that  no  man  in  Rome  was  his 
equal  in  grammar,  logic,  and  rhe- 
toric. He  was  much  given  to  con- 
versing with  wise  men,  and  particu- 
larly with  the  Benedictine  refugees, 
then  in  Rome  at  their  temporary 
monastery  near  the  palace  of  the 
Lateran.  Naturallyof  a  retiring  dis- 
position, he  became,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  those  conferences,  the 
more  easily  imbued  with  the  idea  of 
a  monastic  life,  and  the  idea  soon 
ripened  into  a  desire  to  embrace  it. 
Then  ensued  the  struggle  between 
the  splendid  career  open  before  him 
in  the  senate-house  and  the  obscurity 
and  self-denial  of  the  monastery.  He 
hesitated  for  some  time,  but  at  length 
broke  away  from  a  world  which  had 
showered  its  favours  upon  him,  and  a 
gay  society  in  which  he  was  already 
an  ornament ;  tore  off  the  gaudy  in- 
signia of  his  oflice,  and  cast  them  in 
penitential  humility  at  the  cross  of 
Christ 

With  his  wealth,  which  was  consi- 
derable, he  endowed  six  monasteries 
in  Sicily,  and  of  his  own  palatial  re- 
sidence on  the  Coelian  hill  he  made  an- 
other, which  he  dedicated  to  St.  An- 
drew, established  it  according  to  the 
Benedictine  rule,  and  into  wnich  he 
entered  as  a  simple  monk,  and  might 
have  been  seen  serving  the  beggars 
lodged  in  the  hospital  attached  to  the 
monastery  where  oe  himself  had  been 
served  in  almost  princely  state.    The 


*  See  Knight's  "  Popular  History  of  England,*'  where  these  and  man^  other  examples 
am  given. 
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man  who  sabmitted  to  these  vicissi- 
tudes lived  to  become  St.  Gregory 
the  Great,  the  only  individual  ever 
endowed  with  the  two  chief  titles, 
and  certainly  one  of  the  noblest  cha- 
racters that  ever  sat  in  the  pjapal 
chair.  Under  Pope  Benedict  1.  he 
was  made  one  of  the  cardinal  deacons 
who  had  chaise  of  the  seven  divisions 
of  Rome,  which  dignity  he  accepted 
with  reluctance.  Then  again,  in  the 
year  578,  another  honour  was  forced 
upon  him,  as  Nuncio  to  the  Court  of 
the  Emperor  Tiberius,  on  the  part 
of  Pelagius  11.  In  deep  sorrow  he 
left  his  beloved  cloisters,  and  was 
absent  for  six  years  when  he  re- 
turned to  St  Andrew's,  and  was 
elected  by  the  monks  as  their  ab- 
bot. During  the  period  of  his  ab- 
|)acy  that  incident  took  place  which 
is  now  familiar  to  almost  every 
child  in  the  kingdom.  He  was  wan- 
dering through  the  market  in  Rome, 
and  noticed  some  fair-haired  pagan 
children  exposed  for  sale,  and  on  hear- 
ing that  they  were  Angli,  exclaimed, 
''  Non  AngU  sed  angeli  forent  si  essent 
Qhristiani"  It  is  not  improbable 
that  the  idea  of  a  mission  to  Britain 
had  long  been  in  his  mind,  and  was 
intensified  by  the  sight  of  those  beau- 
tiful children  exposed  for  sale  in  the 
market-place.  In  any  case,  be  urged 
the  necessity  upon  the  Pope  with  so 
much  earnestness,  and  insisted  upon 
going  himself  with  so  much  eager- 
ness, that  the  Pontiff  consented. 
Gregory  set  out  at  once  from  Rome, 
and  nad  eveneone  as  far  as  three  days 
joumev  on  me  way  when  he  was 
overtaken  and  brought  back  to  his 
monastery  by  force.  The  monks  and 
people  had  reproached  Pelagius  with 
allowing  him  to  leave  Rome,  and  be- 
sought him  to  bring  him  back.  How- 
ever, though  compelled  to  abandon 
the  undertaking  himself  he  did  not 
abandon  the  idea,  for  soon  afterwards 
Pelagius  died  of  the  plague  then 
raging  at  Rome,  and  the  Senate, 
people,  and  clergy,  with  one  voice, 
elected  the  Abbot  of  St.  Andrew's 
to  fill  the  vacant  chair.  In  vain  did 
he  appeal  to  the  Emperor  Maurice  to 
annul  his  electicm ;  his  letter  was  in- 
tercepted, and  the  imperial  confirma- 
tion oeing  duly  received,  Gregory,  as 
a  last  resource,  fled  from  Rome,  and 
wandered  about  for  two  or  three  days, 
but  was  at  length  discovered  ana 
brought  back,  when  he  tearfully  bid 


farewell  to  his  bdoved  monastery 
and  went  out  on  the  troubled  8e&  of 
life.    As  soon  as  he  was  seated  in  tiie 
papal  chair  his  mind  reverted  to  tlie 
idea  of  a  mission  to  Britain,  and   slb 
he  could  no  lon|;er  entertain  the  no- 
tion of  goinff  himself,  began  to  look, 
about  him  K)r  some  one  to  introfil^ 
with  the  enterprise.    His  choice  fell 
upon  the  prior  of  his  monastery  of 
St  Andrew,  and  Augustine,  ever  since 
memorable  in  the  annals  of  Christen- 
dom, was  charged  with  this  misdoii 
to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  pagan. 
Saxons. 

Without  detracting  from  the  work 
of  the  Augustiniui  mission^  it  ma,y 
be  fairly  asserted  that  as  a  missionary 
enterprise  it  has  been  much  over- 
rated. It  has  been  spoken  of  in  the 
same  language  and  with  the  same 
spirit  of  eulogy  as  we  speak  of  the 
underts^ings  of  those  devotees  who 
have  gone  out  to  remote  districts  of  the 
world  with  no  other  protection  than 
the  faith  they  bore,  to  preach  that 
faith  to  a  people  savage,  idolatrous, 
and  who  had  never  before  heard  of 
the  Christian  religion.  Now,  the 
Augustinian  mission  was  sent  to  a 
countiv  which  had  been  in  posses- 
sion of  a  national  Church  for  nearly 
five  centuries,  whose  bishops  had 
taken  part  in  great  ecclesiastical 
councils  and  signed  their  decrees ;  a 
country  embelfished  here  and  there 
with  renowned  monasteries,  which 
had  reared  up  men  who  were  then 
canonized  saints;  and  although  the 
particular  district  of  the  <x>untry  to- 
wards which  the  mission  was  espe- 
cially directed  had  been  given  up  to 
Saxon  idolatry,  yet  even  there  the 
way  had  been  materially  smoothed 
for  the  introduction  of  Christianity 
by  circumstances  which  had  been 
quietly  operating  long  before  Augus- 
tine was  appointed  to  his  unwelcome 
task.  Etheloert,  the  Bretwalda,  or  do- 
minant king  of  Kent^  more  than  thirty 
years  before  the  amval  of  Augustine, 
and  some  time  before  he  came  to 
the  throne,  had  married  Bertha,  the 
daughter  of  Caribert,  king  of  Paris, 
who  was  a  Christian.  One  of  the 
stipulations  of  the  marriage  contract 
was,  that  this  princess  should  be 
allowed  to  follow  out  her  own  reli- 
gion—should be  provided  with  a 
chapel  for  her  worship,  and  a  priest 
of  her  own  faith  for  its  ministrationa 
In  ^tUfilment  of  ibis  contract  Sthel-r 
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bert  had  gtven  ber  an  old  Boroan  or 
British  church,  situated  outside  the 
city  of  Oaaterbury,  which  had  been 
dedicated  to  St  Martin  by  Liudhard, 
the  retired  bishop,  who  had  accom- 
panied her  firom  France  as  her  chap- 
lain. In  that  church  then  the 
Christian  service  had  been  performed 
for  years  by  a  Christian  bishop. 
Queen  Bertha,  too,  had  acauired 
great  influence  over  her  husband, 
and  had  b^  her  devotion,  pure  life, 
and  attention  to  the  services  of  her 
Church,  not  only  created  a  most 
favourable  impression  upon  the  mind 
of  her  royal  consort,  but  also  upon 
the  whole  household,  and  upon  many 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Canterbury. 
So  that  even  as  regarded  pagan  Kent 
this  was  no  mission  to  a  hostile 
country,  but  to  a  people  who  had 
already  long  been  witnesses  to  the 
celebration  of  Christian  rites,  and 
were  already  favourably  disposed 
towards  the  religion  itself.  In  fact, 
liudhard  noticing  this  favourable 
inclination  in  the  Court  and  people, 
and  being  too  old  and  feeble  to  do 
much  himself^  had  applied  to  the 
French  and  even  to  the  Roman 
ehnrches  in  vain  for  a  mission  enter- 
prise to  be  directed  to  those  domi- 
nions. Grc^ry,  who  had  never  for- 
gotten the  Saxon  children,  and  had 
long  dreamed  of  a  mission  to  their 
Bh(Nres  soon  effected  his  wish  when 
invested  with  supreme  authority. 

Augustine  was  the  monk  chosen, 
and  as  we  shall  see  a  more  unfitting 
one  could  scarcely  have  been  selected. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  was 
a  devout  Christian,  but  he  was  a 
very  prond  bishop ;  he  was  imi)erious 
in  temper,  and  not  endowed  with  the 
grace  of  conciliation ;  he  was  haughty 
in  demeanour,  and  vainglorious  even 
of  his  piety,  so  much  so  that  Gregory 
remonstrated  with  him,  and  cautioned 
him  in  his  correspondence  against 
being  proud  of  his  miracles ;  he  was 
vain  even  of  p^:Bonal  pomp,  for  that 
corren)oi]^ence  also  directs  him,  as 
thougn  tiie  writer  were  instinctively 
eoBsciouA  of  this  popensit^r,  that  the 
magnificent  pallium  of  his  dignity 
was  only  to  oe  worn  in  the  services 
of  the  churchy  and  not  to  be  brought 
into  competition  with  the  roval  pur- 
ple on  state  occasions.    Neither  nad 


he  the  courage  of  a  true  missionary^ 
for,  with  all  these  advanteges  before 
him,  he  began  to  have  misgivings  as 
soon  as  he  had  entered  Provence,  and 
even  returned  to  Rome  to  implore 
Gregory  to  release  him  and  his  com- 
panions (who  awaited  the  result) 
from  their  dangerous  underti^ang. 
Gregory,  in  reply,  furnished  him 
with  letters  of  introduction  to  differ- 
ent monarchs,  of  whom  Brunehaut, 
Queen  of  France,  did  much  to  facili- 
tate the  mission.  He  also  gave  l^im 
an  epistle  to  his  companions  which 
1)egan  with  these  words,  not  a  little 
tinctured  with  the  contempt  he  must 
have  felt  for  their  conduct :  "  Foras- 
much as  it  had  been  better  not  to 
begin  a  good  work  than  to  think  of 
desisting  from  that  which  has  been 
begun,  it  behoves  you,  my  beloved 
sons,  to  fulfil  the  good  work  which, 
by  the  help  of  our  Lord,  you  have 
undertaken."*  As  it  was  impossible 
to  resist  this  authority,  Aucustine 
and  his  forty  companions  pushed  on 
in  their  journey,  and  in  the  latter 
end  of  the  year  596  landed  at  the 
Isle  of  Thanet^  sent  word  to  King 
Ethelbert  of  his  arrival  and  the  ol^ 
ject  of  his  mission,  and  awaited  his 
reply.  It  exceeded  their  expectations ; 
an  interview  was  promisee^  Ethelbert 
merely  stipulating,  for  his  own  per- 
sonal safety,  that  it  should  be  held  in 
the  open  air.  He  had  heard  and 
read,  doubtless  through  the  medium 
of  his  wife  and  her  chaplain,  much 
about  the  miraculous  powers  wit^ 
which  the  early  propagandists  of 
Christianity  were  invested,  and  being 
still  a  pagan  had  no  wish  to  be  made 
the  subject  of  magic  arts,  which  he 
thought  would  be  less  easily  exer- 
cised in  the  open  air  than  in  a  con- 
fiLoed  building.  A  time  was  fixed  for 
this  interview,  and  when  it  arriv^ 
the  Italian  missionaries  were  formed 
in  a  procession,  headed  by  a  verger, 
carrying  a  silver  cross;  then  came 
Augustme  behind  whom  were  the 
brethren  and  the  choir,  which  was 
under  the  su^rvision  of  Honorius: 
in  the  procession  a  representation  of 
the  head  of  Christ,  painted  on  a 
board,  was  elevated  and  carried.  In 
this  order,  the  choir  chanting  psalms 
and  litanies,  the  procession  advanced 
to  the  spot  where  the  Sang  was  seated, 


*  Bede,  Ecol.  aist.  lib.  L,  c  28. 
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under  an  oak  tree,  surrounded  by  bis 
guards  and  sages.  As  soon  as  they 
bad  rocorered  from  their  astonish- 
ment at  this  strange  spectacle,  Ethel- 
bert  very  graciouuy  motioned  to  the 
missionaries  to  sit  down,  when  Au- 
gustine, by  means  of  an  interpreter^ 
stated  the  object  of  his  coming,  and 
began  at  once  topreach  to  the  King 
of  the  death  of  Christ,  whose  picture 
they  had  borne,  and  of  His  bein^  the 
only  way  to  heaven  through  sufltering 
for  man^s  transgressions.  The  King 
listened  very  patiently  to  this  first 
sermon  he  had  probably  ever  heard, 
and  at  its  conclusion  thus  addressed 
the  preacher — "Your words  and  pro- 
mises are  very  fair,  but  as  they  are 
new  to  us,  and  of  uncertain  import, 
I  cannot  approve  of  them  so  far  as  to 
forsake  that  which  I  have  so  long 
followed  with  the  whole  English 
nation.  But  because  you  are  come 
from  afar  into  my  kingdom,  and,  as  I 
conceive,  are  desirous  to  impart  to 
us  those  things  which  you  believe  to 
be  true  and  most  beneficial,  we  will 
not  molest  you,  but  give  you  favour- 
able entertainment,  and  take  care  to 
supply  you  with  your  necessary  sus- 
tenance, nor  do  we  forbid  you  to 
preach  and  gain  as  many  as  you  can 
to  your  religion."* 

The  tidings  of  the  arrival  of  these 
Christian  strangers,  wiio  had  come 
so  far  to  preach  their  religion  to  the 
Saxons  of  Kent,  soon  spread  abroad 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  inha- 
bitants of  Canterbury,  the  seat  of 
royalty,  began  to  express  a  wish  to 
see  these  illustrious  visitors  in  their 
own  city.  They  were  permitted  to 
advance,  and  they  made  their  entry 
into  that  Saxon  town,  henceforward 
to  become  ever  memorable  from  their 
visit,  in  the  same  order  which  they 
had  observed  in  their  interview  with 
the  Eling.  The  astonishment  of  the 
Saxons  was  immense :  for  the  first 
time  in  their  lives  they  heard  the 
grand  solenm  symphonies  of  Christian 
music  chanted  by  the  sweet  Italian 
voices  of  the  choir :  they  gazed  upon 
the  mild  suffering  face  of  Him  whose 
religion  was  that  of  pardon  to  his 
enemies  who  had  crucified  him ;  and 
as  these  devoted  missionaries  entered 
into  the  little  Christian  temple  of 
St  Martin,  singing  the  words   'open 


ye  the  gates  that  the  righteous  nation^ 
which  Kcepeth  the  truth,  may  enter 
in,**  there  can  be  no  question  that  a 
profound  impression  had  been  made 
upon  their  Saion  imaginations.  From 
tnis  moment  the  mission  prospered, 
for  they  not  only  preached  with  their 
lips  but  with  their  lives,  so  that 
some  listened,  became  convinced,  and 
were  baptized;  whilst  others  who 
would  not  listen  watched  these  mis- 
sionaries, saw  their  simple  lives, 
their  spotless  humility,  and  ardent 
devotion,  and  like  many  who  will 
not  hearken  to  precept,  yielded  ultim- 
ately to  the  power  of  example. 

But  the  finishing-stroke  to  their 
success  was  the  coDversion  of  the 
King,  who  on  the  2iid  July,  597, 

Erowssed  himself  a  Christian  and  was 
aptized,  but  at  the  same  time  de- 
clared that  he  would  not  compel  any 
of  his  subjects  tofollowhis  example, 
as  he  had  been  taught  that  the  ser- 
vice of  Christ  should  be  voluntary. 
Shortly  afterwards  the  Witan  was 
summoned,  and  Christianity  acknow- 
ledged and  recognised  ;  then  followed 
a  general  enthusiasm  amongst  all 
classes  of  the  people,  and  on  the  25th 
day  of  December,  597,  ten  thousand 
converts  received  baptism,  many  of 
whom  must  have  lived  to  return 
with  equal  readiness,  twenty-six 
years  after,  to  the  idolatry  of  their 
fathers  under  the  guidance  of  the 
succeeding  sovereign.  The  founda- 
tion-stone was  then  laid  of  Canter- 
bury Cathedral,  which  stands  on  the 
site  of  an  old  Pagan  temple— they 
also  began  to  build  a  monastery  out- 
side the  town  which  was  dedicated 
to  St.  Peter  and  St  Paul,  and  which 
has  recently  been  restored  with  all 
its  monastic  appendages,  and  is  used 
as  a  training  college  for  young  mis- 
sionaries. In  almost  the  very  cells 
where  Benedictine  monks  muttered 
their  prayers,  a  band  of  noble  young 
devotees  now  labour  over  the  per- 
plexing bewilderments  of  Hindostani 
and  S^mscrit;  underneath  in  the  crypt 
where  weird  midnight  services,  lit  up 
by  dim  cresset  lamps,  were  then  per- 
formed, are  taught  to  these  youthful 
apostles,  with  a  wise  forethought, 
the  mystic  crafts  of  shoemaking, 
tailoring,  and  carpentry ;  in  the 
library  where  cowled  monks  worked 


♦  6ed9r  E9cl.  Wa^*  lib.  i ,  c 
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wearily  on  velhim  are  now  inhered 
together  the  cherished  reminiscences 
of  those  who  have  gone  out  to  the 
far  East  to  preach  the  (Jospel  to  the 
heathens ;  and  valued  above  all 
others  are  the  tender  memorials  of 
those  who  have  fallen  in  the  fight 
It  is  matter  for  grave  thought  when 
one  stands  in  th£  old  monastic  place 
and  looks  aroimd  upon  the  fresh 
young  faces  who  people  it  now,  in 
gown  and  trencher,  so  different  from 
scapulary  and  cowl,  to  imagine  that 
as  in  the  sixth  centuiy  of  the 
Christian  era  it  was  a  mission-station 
amongst  heathens,  so  now  in  this 
nineteenth  century  its  work  is  not  yet 
finished,  and  it  sends  out  from  year 
to  year  emissaries  of  the  Gospel  to 
nations  still  lost  in  the  darkness  of 
idolatry.  Let  us  hope  that  as  a 
blessing  rested  upon  the  work  of  St 
Augustine's  monastery  thirteen  cen- 
times ago,  so  it  may  still  rest  upon 
the  mission  efforts  of  St  Augustine's 
College. 

Shortly  after  the  baptism  of  the 
ten  thousand,  Augustine  was  made  a 
bishop,  and  at  this  point  cast  the 
first  slight  upon  the  Anglican  Church 
then  in  existence.  Instead  of  apply- 
ing, as  was  most  fitting,  to  one  of 
the  manv  English  bishops  for  conse- 
cration, he  left  the  country,  went  to 
France,  and  was  consecrated  by 
Vergiliufl,  Bishop  of  Aries.  His 
mind  had  already  been  exercised  as 
to  how  he  should  comport  himself 
towards  the  Christian  bishops  of 
the  British  Church,  and  rather  than 
accept  consecration  at  their  hands 
upon  British  so^  he  sought  it  at  the 
hands  of  an  alien  in  a  foreign  coun- 
try. This  was  his  first  step — a  suffi- 
cient indication  to  the  British  bishops 
of  what  they  were  to  expect  ftom 
this  haughty  brother.  In  due  course 
of  time,  as  the  Church  in  Kent 
flourished  and  became  consolidated, 
the  question  naturally  arose — ^who  was 
to  exercise  supreme  authority  in  the 
ecclesiastical  affairs  of  the  country  ? 
As  mi^ht  be  expected,  Augustine 
claimed  that  right^  being  made  by  the 
orders  of  Gregory,  Bishop  of  the 
English  (Episcopus  Anglorum),  but 
he  also  wanted  to  claim  the  same 

lit  over  the  Gallican   Chnrches, 


which  sufficiently  shows  the  arro- 
ffOBce  of  his  nature,  and  for  which 
he  received  a  reproof  from  Gregory. 
Uia  claim,  however,  to  jurisdiction 


over  the  English  Church  received 
authority  from  the  fact  that  in  addi- 
tion to  consecration  he  received  the 
"  pallium  "  from  Gregory,  which  con- 
ferred upon  him  the  power  of  settling 
disputes,  &C.,  as  the  representative 
of  the  Pope  in  the  kingdom.  He 
accordingly  resolved  upon  bringing 
things  to  a  crisis,  and  the  manner 
in  which  he  conducted  himself  towards 
the  British  bishops  in  this  matter 
will  justify  our  assertion  of  him,  that 
he  was  not  endowed  with  the  grace 
of  conciliation. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  state  at 
this  point  a  fact  which  the  Romish 
Church,  in  its  unreasonable  selfishness 
as  to  its  Apostolic  origin,  seems  to 
overlook  altoeether— that  St  Peter 
was  not  the  oiuy  Apostle  who  founded 
a  Church.  There  was  the  Oriental 
Church  founded  by  St.  James,  which 
had  spread  itself  over  the  tract  of 
land  Jving  between  Asia  Minor  and 
the  Euphrates.  There  was  the 
Alexandrian  Church  founded  by  St 
Mark,  extending  through  I^ypt 
Abyssinia,  and  the  north-east  of 
Africa.  There  was  the  Gallican 
Church,  founded  by  St  John,  ori- 
ginally at  E^hesus,  and  thence  ex- 
tended by  mission-planting  to  Gaul 
and  Spain  and  Britain;  and.  lastly, 
there  was  the  Roman  Churcn  of  St 
Peter,  which  ultimately  absorbed 
them  all,  and  now  denies  their  ori- 
ginal independence.  But  at  the  time 
of  the  Augustinian  mission  each  of 
these  Apostolic  Churches  maintained 
its  independence,  and  had  its  own 
peculiar  liturgy.  Consequently,  the 
liturgy  used  in  the  ancient  British 
Church  being  the  Gallican,  was  the 
first  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of 
Augustme.  When  he  arrived  he 
found  that  liturgy  in  use  in  the 
Queen's  chapel  of  St  Martin,  and 
though  a  bigoted  ritualist  in  heart, 
managed  to  sink  the  missionary  in 
the  courtier  for  fear  of  giving  offence 
to  his  royal  converts.  It  was  only 
when  brought  face  to  face  with 
British  bishops  that  his  inflexible 
obstinacy  manifested  itself.  He  had 
already  commimicated  the  difficulty 
to  his  master,  Gregory,  who  in  a  cha- 
racteristic letter,  whicn  does  honour 
to  his  Christian  feeling,  advised  him 
to  conciliate  the  British  bishops — ^not 
to  adopt  their  liturgy  if  he  felt  he 
could  not,  nor  to  force  the  Roman 
npon  them  against  their  conBciencei^{ 
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but  out  of  the  four  great  liturgies 
in  use  to  select  the  best  portions  and 
form  a  new  one — auAngucan  liturgy 
for  the  Anglican  Church.  That  was 
the  advice  of  a  noble  liberal  mind, 
who  looked  more  to  the  spirit  of 
worship  than  the  mere  form,  and  had 
Augustine  obeyed  this  ii^  unction 
there  can  be  but  little  question  that 
the  dissensions  which  scandalized  the 
Church  in  Britain  through  him 
would  never  have  arisen.  A  meeting, 
however,  was  convened,  and  took 
place  somewhere  in  Gloucestershire, 
near  Austcliffe,  under  a  tree,  thence- 
forth called  St  Augustine's  oak,  when 
for  the  first  time  the  British  bishops 
met  the  Roman  missionary.  The 
manner  of  Augustine  was  that  of  a 
haughty  condescension — he  invited 
them  in  a  similar  strain  to  join 
themselves  with  him  in  converting 
the  Saxons,  and  this  invitation  was 
given  in  the  manner  of  a  reproach, 
justly  due,  perhaps,  but  not  properly 
administereo.  He  then  stipulated, 
in  direct  antagonism  to  Gregoiy's 
advice,  that  as  a  condition  of  union 
they  should  at  once  abandon  the 
liturgjr  they  had  been  using  for 
centuries,  and  certain  other  practices 
which  were  different  from  the  Roman 
rituaL  The  British  bishops  were 
indignant  and  inflexible.  They  were 
the  representatives  of  that  old  Church 
which  had  converted  the  Highlands 
and  Western  Isles,  which  had  sent 
out  missionaries  in  the  very  year  565, 
when  Gregory  failed  in  his  endeavour 
to  come  to  England  himself ;  they 
were  willing  to  join  the  new-comers 
on  fair  and  mutual  terms,  but  were 
determined  neither  to  be  patronized 
nor  dictated  to  by  one  who  was  only 
an  equal,  and,  after  all,  a  stranger. 
They  declined  the  proposition,  and 
Augustine  lost  his  temper  and  broke 
out  into  a  volley  of  reproaches.  It 
has  been  said,  and  is  recorded  in 
!B9de,  that  they  arranged  to  decide 
the  matter  by  a  miracle — a  blind 
man  was  produced,  and  the  British 
bishops  first  prayed,  but  ineffectually, 
for  the  restoration  of  his  sight 
Augustine  then  implored  the  Divine 
interposition,  and  his  prayer  was  im- 
mediately answered.  It  is  worthy  of 
note,  however,  that  it  was  a  Saxon 
man  chosen,  and  not  a  Briton,  or 
perhaps  the  miracle  might  have  oeen 
wrought  on  the  other  side.  But  the 
whole  incident  is  beyond  all  question 


an  interpolation,  for  we  find  this 
meeting  was  adjourned  and  another 
arranged  for  the  final  decision,  which 
cei*tainly  in  that  age  would  not  have 
been  done  in  the  face  of  a  Divine 
interposition  such  as  the  one  recorded. 
In    the    meantime    seven    British 
bishops  consulted  a  well-known  her- 
mit as  to  what  they  were  to  do.    He 
advised  them  if  they  found  Augus- 
tine to  be  a  man  of  God  to  accept 
him  as  their  head.    They  then  asked 
how    they   were    to    be    sure     of 
this,  and  the  hermit  replied,  "  If  he 
IS  meek  and  lowly  of  heart  you  may 
believe  that  he  has  taken  upon  him 
the  yoke  of  Christ  and  offers  the 
same  to  you ;  but  if  he  is  stem  and 
haughty,  then  it  appears  that  he  ia 
not  of  God,  and   you  are  not   to 
regard  his  words."    This  man  finally 
suggested  that  they  -should   allow 
Augustine  to  be  first  at  the  place  of 
meeting,  and  if  he  arose  and  greeted 
them  kindly  when  they  presented 
themselves,  they  should  meet  him  in 
the  same  spirit  of  concession.  It  was 
done;  they  advanced  to  the  interview 
bent  upon  following  the  advice  of 
this  wise  recluse,  but  as  they  drew 
near  they  found  Augustine  sitting  in 
a  chair,  which  position  he  still  main- 
tained when  tney  presented  them- 
selves, and,  to  make  matters  worse, 
he  received  them  with  coldness.    In 
the  conversation  which  ensued,  and 
which  was  conducted  by  Augustine 
in   the   spirit    of  controversy,    the 
British  bishops  reproached  him  with 
pride    and    harshness.      Augustine 
merely  responded  that  if  they  would 
abandon  their  obnoxious   practices 
he  would  still  receive  them,  when 
they  at  once  declared  that  they  would 
not  do  so,  nor  would  they  acknowledge 
him  as  their  head,  for,  said   they 
among  themselves,  "  if  he  will  not 
now  rise  u^)  to  us  how  much  more 
will  he  despise  us  when  we  are  under 
his   subjection,"    Augustine    again 
lost  his  temper,  and  declared  m  a 
threatening   manner   that   if    they 
would  not  join  with  him  in  the  con- 
version of  the  Saxons  as  friends,  the 
Saxons  as  enemies  should  wreak  out 
upon  them  the  vengeance  of  death. 
So  ended  the  controversy.  Augustine 
returned  to  Canterbury,  embittered 
against  the  British  bishops,  who  in 
turn  went  their  own  way  and  wor- 
shipped God  in  their  own  manner. 
Time  alone  brought  vmrn^  but  it  was 
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Bot  mtil  sixty  years  after  the  death 
ef  Augostme  that  the  BritiBh  Church 
joified  the  Bomaii  hy  Yirtue  of  a  re- 
eQDciliationeffectedimder  Archbishop 
Theodore. 

We  hare  dwelt  thus  fully  upon 
the  mission  of  Augustine— we  re- 
peat, not  from  a  wish  to  detract  in 
the  ali^tettt  measure  from  the  great- 
ness <n  its  work,  or  its  value  in  the 
history  of  the  Church,  but  only  to 
maintain  what  we  nave  already 
laboured  to  show,  that  the  Church  in 
this  country  was  not  founded  by 
Augustine  any  more  than  the  king- 
dom itself  was  founded  by  William 
the  Conqueror.  To  deny  the  truth 
of  this,  in  mere  wanton  opposition 
as  many  do,  is  a  folly  too  great  to 
demand  the  least  notice  :  to  attempt 
to  upset  it,  as  an  historical  fact,  is  to 
attempt  to  subvert  the  testimony  of 
the  fathers,  the  ecclesiastical  history 
of  the  Cluristian  Church,  and  the 
national  history  of  the  country  for 
five  centuries.  If  it  were  possible  to 
obliterate  the  works  of  the  early 
fathers,  the  history  of  the  great 
Western  Coimcils,  and  that  of  the 
country  for  this  period,  the  Roman 
foundation  of  the  English  Church 
might  be  made  tenable,  out  until  this 
be  done  an  impartialreader  of  history 
must  come  to  the  conclusion  we  have 
ah-eady  mentioned,  and  which  we 
venture  to  repeats— that  the  English 
Church  was  one  of  those  foundations 
made  in  different  parts  of  the  world 
hj  the  Apostles  themselves,  like  the 
Eastern,  the  Alexandrian,  and  others 
which,  in  process  of  time,  became 
amalgamated  with  that  of  Rome, 
submitted  to  her  teachings,  were  per- 
meated with  her  errors,  and  shared 
her  corruptions.  We  see  also  that 
one  of  the  greatest  errors  committed 
hy  Protestants,  when  defendiug  their 
Cfhurch,  is  the  speaking  of  it  as  a 
new  Church,  and  the  clamiing  for  it^ 
as  a  starting-point,  the  period  of  the 
Reformation,  when  it  inaugurated  a 
new  and  totally  different  order  of 
things.  We  reiterate  once  more,  and 
mge  it  seriously  upon  the  considera- 
tion of  every  honest  mind,  that  the 
Reformation,  as  regards  the  English 
Church,  was  not  the  inauguration  of 
a  new  thing,  but  the  return  to  an 
older  system — a  return  from  the  cor- 
ruptions of  a  mighty  institution, 
whose  great  aim  was  political  power, 
to  the  puritjr  of  that  Apostolic  wor- 
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ship  which  had  been  maintained  in 
England  in  a  Church  founded  Ions 
ages  before  the  propagation  of  Papiu 
supremacy,  the  invocation  of  saints, 
the  adoration  of  relics,  or  any  oi 
those  many  interpolations  made  by 
Romanism  into  Christianity,  ana 
under  which  she  buried  the  vital 
elements  of  her  faith*— a  Church 
founded  when  Jesus  Christ  was  the 
only  Mediator  between  €k>d  and  man. 
and  the  Virgin  Mary,  though  cherishea 
with  proper  reverence,  had  not  yet 
been  set  up  as  the  godaess  of  a  semi- 
idolatrous  Christianity. 

We  now  resume  the  thread  of 
history  more  immediately  connected 
with  Glastonbury  Abbey.  That 
Augustine  ever  visited  Qlastonbuiy 
in  person  there  is  not  much  direct 
evidence,  but  a  strong  probability. 
At  ,the  time  of  his  visit  the  Abbey 
was  a  spot  renowned  in  the  Church, 
and  visited  continually  by  pilgrims 
from  foreim  parts.  We  have  already 
seen  that  he  went  as  far  as  Glouces- 
tershire, and  it  seems  but  natural  to 
suppose  that  when  only  a  few  miles 
distant  from  this  renowned  Abbey  he 
should  make  it  the  object  of  a  pioua 
visit— he,  the  great  missionary  of 
Christiani^  to  this  most  celebrated 
Christian  institution  in  the  country. 
It  is  also  probable  from  the  fact  that 
Paulinus  is  mentioned  as  being  an 
inmate  of  Glastonbury  Abbey,  pro- 
bably sent  or  left  there  by  Augus- 
tine himself,  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  tne  modified  form  of  the 
Benedictine  rule  which  obtained 
there  just  at  this  period.  John  of 
Glastonbury  mentions  positively  that 
he  was  there  as  a  monk  before  his 
translation  to  York,  and  the  proba- 
bility is  heightened  when  we  reflect 
that  he  came  to  this  countrv  in  the 

J  ear  601,  in  company  with  Mellitus, 
ustus,  and  Rufinianus,  sent  by 
Gregoiy  as  auxiliaries  to  Augustine 
in  reply  to  his  own  reciuest  for  aid. 
Three  years  after  MelUtus  was  made 
Bishop  of  London— that  is,  of  the 
East  Baxons,  and  Justus  Bishop  of 
Rochester.  Rufinianus  was  given 
the  abbacy  of  Augustine^s  monastery, 
but  it  was  not  until  625,  twenty-one 
years  after  his  arrival,  that  Paulinus 
was  made  Archbishop  of  York,  and 
in  the  absence  of  other  testimony  aa 
to  his  occupation  in  the  country,  and 
as  he  does  not  figure  elsewhere,  it  ia 
not  unreasonable  to  acoept  ^  state* 
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raent  of  John  of  GlastODbur}%  who 
most  have  had  it  from  the  earlier 
chronicler,  William  of  Malmesbnry, 
that  daring  this  time  'Paulinos  was 
engaged  in  establishing  the  new  rale 
of  life  at  Qlastonbnry  Abbey.  The 
point,  however,  is  not  vitally  impor- 
tant ;  the  historical  fact  is  mdisput- 
able — ^that  nearly  all  the  monasteries 
in  England  adopted  at  this  time  the 
Benedictine  role,  and  GRastonbury  Ab- 
bey in  particular.  It  will  be  necessary 
here,  before  resuming  the  history  of 
its  direct  line  of  abbots,  to  delineate 
the  position  of  the  Abbey  as  regards 
thepolitical  history  of  the  times. 

The  Saxon&  as  they  gradually  took 
possession  of  the  country,  apportioned 
it  amongst  themselves,  or  rather  that 
apportionment  came  naturally — each 
invader  seizing  the  tract  of  country 
he  had  won.  and  establishing  him- 
self in  it  as  king.  Hence  arose  the 
Saxon  Heptarchy,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  portions  of  which  was 
Wessez,  the  Kingdom  of  the  West 
Saxons,  in  the  very  heart  of  which 
stood  Glastonbury  Abbey,  subject, 
therefore,  as  regards  civil  obligations, 
to  the  king  of  those  dominions.  The 
West  Saxons  appear  to  have  been  a 
superior  class  of  men,  and  they 
evmced  their  superiority  by  ulti- 
mately absorbing  the  whole  Hep- 
tarchy into  their  dominions  under 
the  West  Saxon,  Egbert.  They  were 
more  disposed  to  religion  than  their 
brethren,  and  long  before  their  com- 
patriots of  Kent  had  heard  of  the 
Gospel  they  had  their  bishops,  their 
churches,  their  monks,  and  their 
Glastonbury  Abbey.  The  West 
Saxon  monarchs  too  were  devoted 
to  the  Church,  and  testified  their 
devotion  in  the  true  Apostolic  man- 
ner, as  we  shall  presently  see,  for 
just  as  in  the  earliest  age  of 
Christianity  we  i^e  told  that  converts 
to  the  faith  sold  their  lands  and  pos- 
sessions and  laid  the  money  at  the 
Apostles'  feet,  so  we  shall  find  these 
West  Saxon  monarchs,  in  continued 
succession,  gave  those  lands  and 
privileges  to  Glastonbury  Abbey 
which  formed  the  basis  of  that  fabu- 
lous wealth  to  which  in  subsequent 
centuries  it  attained.  There  was  a 
strong  nationality  about  the  West 
Saxon  Church,  one  expression  of 
which  we  shall  notice  presently,  as  it 
still  lives  amongst  us  as  an  immortal 
evidence  of  its  power—it  was  the 


Church  of  the  country,  built  up  by 
the  devotion  and  toil  of  the  natives, 
and  they  lovetl  it  as  a  thing  which 
was  theirs,  just  like  the  soil ;  under 
its  shadow  they  were  bom,  around 
it  they  lived,  and  in  its  sanc- 
tuaries were  tne  bones  of  their  fa- 
thers. No  wonder  then  that  Augus- 
tine, when  he  expected  instant  sub- 
mission, was  received  with  stolid 
independence.  It  was  the  first  ex- 
pression of  strong  nati<mal  feeling — 
a  feeling  which  often  manifested 
itself  ecclesiastically  long  after  the 
amalgamation  of  the  Church  with 
Rome,  bursting  out  in  all  its  vigour  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  and  which  ma- 
nifested itself  politically  in  the  long 
struggle  which  ensued  under  the 
Norman  invasion  and  rule.  The  men 
of  the  west  of  il^gland  ought  still 
to  feel  a  pride  in  the  fact  that  it  was 
amongst  them  Christianity  was  first 
plantSd—that  it  was  a  West  of  Eng- 
land king  who,  first  of  the  Saxons, 
acquired  the  whole  dominion  of  the 
country,  and  that  it  was  in  the  west 
of  England  the  struggle  was  main- 
tained longest,  not  only  against  the 
Danes  on  the  field  of  battle,  but 
against  the  Normans  in  the  language, 
literature,  and  manners  of  thecountay. 
From  the  time  of  the  Augustinian 
mission  to  the  year  670,  three  Abbots 
ruled  over  Glastonbury  Abbey— ^ 
Worgrety  to  whom  the  King  of 
Devonshire  granted  a  charter  of 
lands,  Lalemvnd  and  Bregoret ;  but 
though  nothing  of  any  consequence 
took  place  as  regards  the  abbey  it- 
self, yet  it  was  a  period  pregnant  with 
important  events  as  regards  the 
Church.  One  especially  deserves 
notic^  as  it  has  been  made  the  ground 
of  a  foul  charge  against  the  memory 
of  Augustine.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  his  last  words  to  the  British 
bishops  were  words  of  anger,  to  the 
intent  that  if  they  would  not  unite 
with  the  Roman  missionaries  in  the 
conversion  of  the  Saxons,  the  day 
would  come  when  the  Saxons  would 
be  a  vengeance  of  death  upon  them. 
Whether  uttered  as  a  menace  or  in 
the  spirit  of  prophecy  it  is  impossible 
to  tell,  but,  in  any  case,  it  fell  out  as 
he  had  predicted.  The  monastery  of 
Bancomburg,  in  Wales,  now  called 
Bangor  Iscoed,  in  Flintshire,  was  one 
of  the  most  renowned  in  Britain  ;  it 
was  divided  into  seven  parts,  each 
of  which  contained  about  three  hufr- 
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dred  monka,  presided  .over  by  a 
8aperu»'»  who  was  in  turn  sabject  to 
the  abbot  Ten  or  twelve  years  after 
the  death  of  Augustine,  Ethelfrith, 
Kmg  of  NorUtnmbria,  a  pagan,  made 
an  inrasion  into  Wales,  and  when 
about  to  give  battle  to  the  enemy, 
obseired,  in  a  retired  spot,  a  large 
namber  of  monks  engaged  in  prayer 
and  guarded  by  soldiery.  Upon  in- 
qairing  who  they  were,  he  was  told 
they  were  priests  from  the  monastery 
of  Bangor,  praying  for  the  safe^  of 
their  countrymen.  He  ordered  them 
to  be  attacked  first—"  For,"  said  he, 
''if  they  cry  to  their  €U)d  against  us, 
though  they  do  not  bear  arms,  yet 
they  fight  against  us  because  they 
oppose  us  by  their  prayers."  A  fierce 
onslaught  was  made  upon  these  poor 
devoted  monks,  when  BrocmaiL  the 
knight  who  commanded  the  soldiers 
appointed  to  defend  them,  fled,  and, 
according  to  Bede,  about  twelve  hun- 
dred defenceless  monks  were  put  to 
the  sword,  fifty  only  escaping  in  the 
eonfusion  of  the  fight  A  false 
charge  has  been  very  loosely  made 
against  Augustine,  of  having  con- 
nived at  this  act ;  and  certainly  the 
language  injudiciously  used  by  him 
at  bis  final  interview  with  the  British 
bishops  would  lend  some  faint  pro- 
bability to  it  were  it  not  for  the  fact 
that  although  the  exact  year  of  this 
massacre  is  not  known,  yet  the  most 
rehable  authorities  place  it  some  time 
after  the  death  of  Augustine — ^the 
Sa»m  Ohronicle  fixes  it  in  the  year 
007;  and  Archbishop  Usher  still 
later,  in  6ia  Augustine  was  a  proud 
man  and  a  haughty  churchman,  but 
these  were  the  human  failings  of  an 
otherwise  good  and  true  Christian, 
▼ho  would  have  shrunk  with  horror 
from  sudi  a  crime  as  this. 

To  Bregoret  succeeded  Berikwdld 
as  Abbot  of  Glastonbury,  and  in  the 

C670  Eenwalth,  King  of  the  West 
08,  \h%  seventh  uom  Cardie, 
gave  to  the  monasteiy  eleven  hides 
of  hmd  at  Ferrane,  together  with 
Westei,  now  called  West-Hay,  Qto- 
denie,  or  €k>d*s  Island,  now  called 
Godney,  Martynene,  and  Andreysie. 
After  presiding  over  the  monastery 
for  ten  years,  Abbot  Berthwald  was 
elevated  to  the  archbishopric  of  Can- 
terbury, then  vacant  by  the  death  of 
Theodore ;  he  was,  therefore,  the  fifth 
acdibishop  f^om  Augustine.  In  the 
meantime,  Eeiiwalth«  King  of  the 


West  Saxons,  had  died,  and  Scxbuiga, 
his  widow,  reigned  one  year,  and  was 
followed  by  Estiom,  who  reigned 
three  years,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Kentwyn,  who.  upon  the  promotion 
of  Abbot  Bertnwald  to  the  dignity 
of  the  episcopal  throne  of  Canterbury, 
appointed  Ilenugsd  Abbot  in  the 
year  678  or  680,  who  was  recom- 
mended to  him  by  the  monks  and  by 
Hedde,  the  Bishop  of  the  West 
Saxons,  as  a  fitting  person,  both  from 
his  learning  and  manner  of  life.  Soon 
afterwards  Kentwyn  bestowed  upon 
the  monastery  the  privilege  of  choos- 
ing  and  constituting  their  own  go- 
vernor according  to  the  rule  of  St 
Benedict,  a  custom  which  it  seems 
had  lamed  to  the  hands  of  the 
king.  He  also  eave  to  Abbot  He- 
mi^pel  several  hides  of  land,  amongst 
which  Westmuncaston  may  be  re- 
cognised as  the  modem  Wincanton, 
Carie,  now  Castle  Cary,  and  three 
hides  at  Crucan.  *'  These  have  I  be- 
stowed,'* says  this  pious  monarch, 
"  for  the  support  of  the  regular  life 
at  Glastonbury,  being  moved  to  it  by 
Divine  fear."  After  his  death,  Kent- 
wyn was  buricdat  Glastonbury  Abbey, 
in  one  of  the  pvramids  in  the  Monks 
Churchyard  aLreadv  mentioned.  In 
the  first  chapter  6f  this  history,  the  in- 
scriptions on  these  pyramids,  such  as 
were  visible  to  the  eyes  of  William 
of  Malmesbury  in  the  reign  of  Ste- 
phen, were  quoted^  and  we  will  en- 
deavour to  recognise  them  as  we  go 
on.  Upon  reference  it  will  be  found 
that  in  the  fifth  story  of  the  tallest 
pyramid  the  word  "  wesuelas  "  was 
legible.  This  in  all  probability  was 
the  name  of  the  monk  found  there 
by  St  Patrick,  who  assisted  him  in 
his  investigation  as  to  the  state  of 
the  Church  on  the  Tor.  and  who  was 
mentioned  in  the  Cniurter  of  St 
Patrick,  quoted  in  the  second  chapter 
as  "Brother  Wellias."  Hedde,  the 
Bishop  of  the  West  Saxons,  was  evi- 
dently buried  here  dso,  as  on  the 
other  p^mid  we  find  mentioned  the 
inscription,  "  hxddb  bpiscopvs." 
The  inscription  "loowor  swel- 
yvBsandwEMCBBSTs"  are  the  names 
of  others  of  the  monks  foimd  by  St 
Patrick  at  Avalonia,  and  whose 
names  have  been  alreiiady  quoted  as 
mentioned  by  him  in  his  Charter — 
viz.,  Loyor,  Selwes,  and  Wencreth. 
Bbsoobsd,  too,  was  the  abbot  who 
succeeded  JLalemund.    Another  con^ 
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finuation  of  recorded  event  is  to  be 
found  in  these  pyramids,  and  aptly 
illustrates  the  immense  TBiue  which 
we  have  been  endeavouring  to  claim 
for  monumental  history.  There  oc- 
curs the  word  "kanflede  ;"  this  was 
the  name  of  a  daughter  of  Edwin, 
king  of  Northumbria,  who  died  ab- 
bess of  a  monastery,  and  being  in- 
scribed upon  this  pyramid  at  Glaston- 
bury Abbey,  conceals  a  whole  episode 
of  history  which  we  shall  endeavour 
to  elucidate.*  About  the  year  625  the 
kingdom  of  Northumbria  was  ruled 
over  by  Edwin,  a  pagan.  He  being 
desirous  of  allying  himself  with  the 
King  of  Kent,  sent  to  demand  the 
hand  of  Ethelburga,  daughter  of 
Bertha,  the  first  Christian  queen,  in 
marriage.  Eadbald,  her  brother,  re- 
fused consent  unless  she  could  be 
allowed  to  follow  the  worship  of  her 
religion,  when  a  similar  arrangement 
was  made  as  in  the  case  of  her 
mother's  marriage  with  Ethelbert, 
and  on  this  occasion  Paulinus  was 
rfent  for  from  Glastonbury  Abbey, 
made  bishop,  and  despatched  with 
her  to  the  north.  The  circumstances 
of  his  mission  career  are  romantic. 
He  resolved  upon  converting  the 
King  and  Court  He  found  Edwin  a 
very  firm,  obstinate  character,  who 
tolerated  the  presence  of  Christianity, 
but  declined  to  be  converted.  It  ap- 
pears that  in  early  life  he  had  been 
Danished,  and  lived  in  exile  at  a 
neighbouring  court.  Whilst  staying 
there  his  host  received  an  offer  of  a 
bribe  to  murder  his  guest.  Edwin 
one  evening,  pondering  over  this 
danger,  which  had  been  told  him, 
wandered  out  in  the  night,  afraid  to 
remain  in  the  house  ;  he  was  visited 
by  a  mysterious  stranger  in  a  garb  he 
had  never  before  seen.  This  stranger 
asked  him  what  he  would  give  if  he 
were  to  restore  him  to  his  kingdom  in 
safety  1  Edwin  replied  that  he  would 
give  him  anything  he  wished.  The 
stranger  then  asked  him  if,  after  he 
was  restored,  he  should  appear  to 
him,  and  show  him  what  was  neces- 
sary to  be  done,  both  for  his  glory 


and  tiie  salvation  of  his  soul^  would 
he  follow  his  advice?  Edwin  cobl- 
sented,  and  the  stranger  placing  his 
hands  upon  the  young  prince's  head, 
said,  remember  this  sign,  and  de- 
parted. Paulinus,  it  appeai8,had  heard 
of  this  mysterious  vision,  and  as 
Edwin  still  hesitated  about  throwing 
off  his  idolatry,  he  resolved  upon 
using  it  as  a  last  means.  It  is  quite 
dear  that  the  conversation  of  Paulmus 
had  made  a  great  impression  ufKiii 
the  King,  who  was  often  to  be  seen 
wandering  about  revolving  the  ques- 
tion in  his  mind  The  circumstances 
Eredicted  by  the  mysterious  viaitar 
ad  all  been  verified— he  was  safe 
on  his  throne  and  victerious  over  his 
enemies ;  and  Paulinus,  actuated,  as 
those  great  men  were,  by  the  utmost 
anxiety  for  the  conversion  of  the 
heathen,  condescended  to  avail  him- 
self of  stratagem.  An  opportunity 
soon  presented  itself.  Edwin  was 
seen  sitting  by  himself,  wrapped  in 
anxious  thought,  when  Paulinus, 
stepping  gently  up  te  him,  placed  his 
hands  upon  his  head,  and  asked  him 
if  he  remembered  that  sign.  The 
suddenness  of  the  appeal  at  such  a 
moment  overwhelmed  Edwin,  who 
trembled  before  Paulinus,  yielded  up 
the  struggle,  summoned  the  Witan 
or  great  council,  and  proclaimed  him- 
self a  Christian.  To  his  great  aston- 
ishment, his  own  chief  priest,  Coifi. 
arose  and  declared  to  the  assemblea 
sages  that  he  had  long  been  convinced 
of  the  emptiness  of  idolatry,  and 
thought  that  this  new  religion  was 
the  only  true  one.  The  nation  soon 
followed.  Previous  to  this  consumma- 
tion, Queen  Ethelburgahadgiven  birth 
to  a  daughter,  who  was  called  Eanfleda, 
and  whom  the  King,  at  the  instigation 
of  Paulinus,  gave  to  him  to  be  dedi- 
cated wholly  to  Christ,  as  a  pledge 
that  he  would  become  a  Christian  if 
victorious  in  a  war  he  was  about  to 
undertake.  Victory  ensued,  but  Ed- 
win still  vacillated,  until  brought  to 
subjection  by  the  stratagem  of  the 
good  bishop.  Eanfleda  ultimately 
became  Abbess  of  Whitby,  and  the 


*  It  has  often  been  a  subject  of  much  cavil  that  Glastonbury  Abbey  is  claimed  hy  its 
historians  as  the  resting  place  of  many  celebiities  who  were  known  to  be  buried  elsewhere. 
William  of  Malmesbnry  tells  us,  in  his  Hist  Glaston.,  that^  during  the  ravagee  of  the 
Danes,  relics  and  bones,  coffins  and  treasures,  were  brought  from  all  parts  and  deposited 
at  Glastonbury  for  safety — the  bones,  &c.,  were  deposited  in  shrines,  and  the 
bodies  buried,  and  gradually  the  names  of  these  kings  and  Minta  became  associated  with 
the  abbey  itselL 
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neord  of  her  name  itpon  tiie  pyramid 
•t  Glastonbury  associates  her  with 
tiiat  monastery  through  her  being 
b^ftazed  and  consecrated  to  the  ser- 
Twe  of  God  by  one  of  the  greatest 
misdonariee  who  has  issued  from 
(^astonbnry  Abbey. 

In  the  year  681  Baldred.  King  of 
Cantia.  gave  to  the  Abbey  or  Glaston- 
bniy  Fennard,  which  still  bears  its 
Bame^sixteen  bidesof  landat  Logpores 
Beorgh,  and  a  fishery  at  Pedride. 
Bishop  Hedde  also  gave  six  hides  of 
land  at  Lanctocracy,  now  Leigh, 
Thich  donation  was  attested  by  Kmg 
OedwaU,  who^  though  a  pagan,  made 
with  his  own  hand  the  mark  of  the 
eross  of  Christ,  used  in  that  early 
age  as  the  substitute  for  signatures. 

This  brings  us  down  to  the  close  of 
tiie  seventh  century,  when  a  man  as- 
cended the  throne  ot  the  West  Saxons 
who  was  destined  to  help  on  the 
strngglinff  Christians,  and  do  more 
for  the  Abbey  of  Glastonbury  than 
any  monarch  who  had  preceded  him. 
This  man  was  Ina,  who  succeeded 
CcdwaJl  about  six  years  before  the 
death  of  Abbot  Hemigsel ;  but  dur- 
ing that  six  years  he  gave  to  Glaston- 
buiy  Abbey  ten  hides  of  land  at 
Brent  (which  still  bears  its  name)  and 
a  new  charter,  relieving  them  from 
civil  liabilities,  in  -order,  as  it  said, 
that  ^  abMue  tributo  fiscahum  nego- 
donun  liberis  mentibus  soli  Deo 
serviant."  JBenoald,  upon  the  death 
of  Hemigsel,  succeeded  to  the  abbacy, 
»d  his  rule  was  ushered  in  by  more 
royal  cifls  from  Ina,  who  bestowed 
upwards  of  a  hundred  hides  of  land 
upon  him,  amonsst  which  may  be  re- 
ct^nised  the  still  retained  names  of 
Doulting,  Pilton,  the  island  of  Wed- 
moor,  and  Clewer.  Albert  succeeded 
Berwald  in  the  year  712,  to  whom 
Forthere,  Bishop  of  the  West  Saxons, 
gave  one  hide  of  land  at  Blednie 
(now  Bl^uiney).  His  abbacy  was  of 
short  duration,  for  we  find  in  the 
year  719  Echfrid  seated  in  the 
abbatial  chair,  to  whom  Ina  still 
made  other  grants  of  land.  The  ge- 
nerosity of  this  monarch  is  the  sub- 
j«t  of  much  well-deserved  laudation. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  his  influence 
was  more  effective  than  that  of  any 
other  man  then  living  in  helping  on 
the  young  Church,  and  we  shall  now 
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proceed  to  describe  the  two  principal 
acts  of  his  life,  the  result  of  one  of 
which  still  exists  amongst  lis. 

Three  churches  had  sprung  up  at 
Avalonia— there  was  the  old  rude 
edifice,  the  first  planting  enlarged 
and  improved  ;  the  one  built  hj  St. 
David  m  honour  of  Si  Mary,  to  the 
east  of  the  old  church,  and  there  was 
one  which  had  been  erected  by  a 
band  of  monks  who  had  come  from 
the  North,  and  joined  the  Avalonian 
Christians  shortly  after  the  visit  of 
St  David.  To  this  cluster,  the  nucleus 
of  the  future  monastery.  King  Ina 
resolved  upon  adding  another,  laiiger 
and  more  splendid  than  the  rest,  in 
honour  of  the  Apostles  Peter  and  Paul, 
and  for  the  soul  of  his  brother  Mollo, 
whom  the  Kentish  men  had  burned 
at  Canterbury.  A  splendid  church 
was  then  erected  towards  the  east  of 
all  the  rest.  The  interior  of  the 
chapel  was  decorated  with  a  profusion 
of  gold  and  silver,  and  all  the  sacred 
vessels  were  of  the  same  costly  ma- 
terial The  altar  contained  264  lbs. 
weight  of  gold,  the  chalice  and  paten, 
the  censer,  were  of  gold ;  the 
candlesticks  were  of  silver.  The 
covers  of  the  books  of  the  Gospel, 
we  are  told,  were  bound  in  20  lbs. 
weight  of  gold.  The  basins,  and 
vessel  for  holy  water,  were  of  silver 
and  cold.  The  images  of  our  Lord, 
St  Mary,  and  the  twelve  Apostles 
were  of  solid  gold,  and  the  altar-cloth 
and  priestly  vestments  were  inter- 
woven with  gold  and  precious  stones. 
On  the  upper  cornice  of  the  church 
was  an  inscription  in  Latin  verse,* 
of  which  the  following  is  an  ancient 
version : — 

**'  The  lofty  snmmits  that  fair  Sion  grace, 
Cedars  of  Lebanon,  to  none  give  place. 
The  world's  great  lights,  the  spadona 

gifts  of  Heaven, 
To  the  blest  Apostles  Paol  and  Peter 

given, 
IfVlio  from  their  radiant  stations  both 

dispense 
The  thunder  and  the  lightning  doqnenoe. 
In  learning  Peter,  and  in  preaching  Paul, 
This  guides  to  Heaven  which  that  opes 

foraU. 
This,  by  his  doctrine,  t'other  by  his  ke3r8 : 
Paul  is  the  way,  Peter  the  gate  of  bliss. 
The  builder  one — one   the   fonndatioa 

laid; 
Both  have  the  temple  and  the  altar  made. 


*  Joban  Glastoo.  Hitt  \  quoted  also  in  Camden,  Dngdal^  and  Sttmu 
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England  rejoice !  eternal  life  from  Rome 
And  light   of  faith,  to    Glassenbary'a 

come; 
Against  the  foe  two  fortresses  appear. 
Which  the  world's  Head,  as  toweis  of 

faith,  planta  here. 
And  pionA  Ina,  fired  with  loye  to  God, 
This   deathless   blessing   on  his  realm 

bestowed. 
YUrtne  and  goodness  all  his  thoughts 

possessed — 
The  Church's  old  reyenues  he  increased. 
Oar  great  Hekhiaedek,  our  King  and 

Priest, 
Who,  equal  care  both  of  the  Church  and 

State, 
To  priests  and  princes,  an  estample  set. 
In  Heaven  his  works  their  just  reward 

receive, 
And  here  his  worthy  praise  shall  ever 

live." 

In  addition  to  building  this  magni- 
ficent church,  he  granted  to  the 
monks  of  Glastonbury  a  totally  new 
charter,  confirming  all  his  and  former 
grants  to  them.  He  then  went  to 
Komeand  personally  begged  the  Pope 
to  take  the  church  ofGlastonbuiy 
into  the  protection  of  the  Holy  See, 
and  confirm  it  by  apostolic  authority. 
The  Pope  consented,  and  Ina  returned 
in  triumph  to  Britain  with  the  Papal 
Bull.  •  We  now  advance  to  the  de- 
scription of  the  other  act  which  has 
perpetuated  his  name  and  merits  even 
more  effectually  than  the  gorgeous 
church  at  Glastonbury,  which  has 
long  since  disappeared,  and  which 
will  probably  perpetuate  his  name 
as  long  as  the  country  exists. 

The  history  of  the  city  of  Wells 
ffoes  back  far  into  the  past,  until  it 
fades  away  in  the  darkness  of  the 
most  remote  antiquity.  It  must  hare 
existed  long  before  Inai  because  in 
his  time  it  was  known  as  a  spot  of 
public  resort  through  the  fame  of  the 
springs  from  which  it  takes  its 
name.  Cradled  in  a  perfect  basin 
formed  by  a  circle  of  hills  which 
sheltered  it,  and  Glastonbury  its  holy 
neighbour,  like  a  landguard  of  giants, 
it  lay  far  oack  in  these  remote  times, 
just  as  now,  shut  out  from  the  noisy 
world  of  life  which  lies  beyond  it, 
nestling  at  the  feet  of  its  protecting 
hills,  and  surrounded  by  a  perfect 
gfl^en  of  natural  beauty.  It  has 
been  known  in  ancient  times  by  the 
names  Tethiscine,  Tudingtone,  Tid- 


ington,  Theodomdunum,  Fonticnli, 
Fontancum,  Wielea,  Welwe — the 
native  characteristics  of  the  place 
struggling  bravely  through  all  the 
diflSculties  of  etymology  until  it 
emerged  victorious  in  its  modem 
name,  Wells.  It  is  essentially  a  place 
of  the  past,  of  the  remote  nast :  the 
spirits  of  the  mighty  dead  haunt  the 

rt  and  forbid  the  approach  of  the 
ecrating  living.  Its  grand  cathe- 
dral, standing  proudly  in  its  historic 
glory,  and  with  the  evidence  of  that 
glory  upon  its  brow,  has  frowned  back 
all  modem  advances,  and  maintained 
the  church-like  solemnity  of  the  spot. 
Two  rashly-speculative  railway  com- 
panies have  tried  to  carry  the  Present 
mto  that  valley  of  repose,  but  to 
little  purpose,  for  the  splash  of  its 
fountain  may  be  heard  in  its  few 
deserted  streets  at  noon-day;  the 
echo  of  the  cathedral  organ  haunts 
the  air,  and  its  quietude,  broken  only 
by  the  ripple  of  a  stream  of  limpid 
water  which  courses  through  its 
streets  on  either  side,  is  as  great  as 
in  the  bygone  days  of  the  renowned 
West  Saxon  king  who,  attracted  to 
the  spot  by  its  natural  beauty  and 
salubrious  fame,  performed  that  act 
which  has  made  it  immortal  in  the 
annals  of  the  Church. 

We  have  seen  it  was  an  age  when 
men  who  could  do  so  gave  substantial 
expression  to  their  piety ;  and  Ina 
having  visited  this  renowned  spot, 
and  probably  having  been  cured  or 
benented  by  its  waters,  resolved  upon 
leaving  behind  him  some  testimony 
of  his  gratitude.  For  this  purpose  he 
erected  a  church  dedicatea  to  Saint 
Andrew,  and  devoted  it  to  instmction 
— a  collegiate  church:  and  in  that 
state  it  remained  until  the  rei^n  of 
Kinewulph,  who  enriched  it  oy  a 
grant  of  eleven  farms  for  the  support 
.of  the  clergy  there  establishei  It 
continued  its  quiet  work  until  the 
year  905,  when  Plegmund,  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  having  consc- 
cratea  several  new  bishops,  one  of 
them  was  appointed  to  Ina*s  College 
at  Wells,  whose  name  was  Athelm^ 
the  "first  bishop  of  whom  there  is  any 
clear  record,  although  this  extraordi- 
nary passage  in  the  charter  of  Ina  to 
Glastonbury  Abbey  would  seem  to 
imply  that  it  had  been  made  a  bishop- 


*  Vide  Appendix  to  Dugdale's  Uonasticon. 
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ric  even  in  his  day  : — "  Moreover, 
let  the  aforesaid  bishop  be  mindful 
eveiy  year,  with  his  clerks  that  are  at 
Wella,  to  acknowledge  his  mother 
dinrch  of  Glastonbury  with  litanies 
on  the  second  day  of  our  Lord's  as- 
cension." However  this  may  be,  its 
authentic  histoiy  as  a  bisho^c  can 
only  be  traced  to  the  reign  of  Edward 
the  Elder,  who  converted  it,  with 
oUier  collegiate  churches,  into  cathe- 
drals, and  made  Athelm  its  first 
bishop,  who  was  ultimately  elevated' 
to  the  episcopal  throne  of  Canterbury. 
Six  centuries  rolled  by,  during  which 
the  cathedral  went  tnrough  all  the 
varied  fortunes  which  chequered  the 
career  of  the  Christian  Church  in  this 
country.  After  the  Norman  invasion, 
a  new  element  was  introduced  into 
the  life  of  England.  The  old  Saxon 
abbot&  bishops,  priests,  and  nobles 
were  displaced  to  make  room  for  a 
new  and  alien  race,  which  threatened, 
as  it  marched  over  the  bosom  of  tlie 
country,  to  extinguish  not  only  Saxon 
dignities,  but  the  Saxon  tongue,  and 
even  the  Saxon  race  itself  The 
country  seemed  to  be  given  up,  not 
merely  to  victory,  but  to  actual  exter- 
mination. A  struggle  ensued  between 
the  two  races,  which  went  on  for  two 
or  three  centuries,  waged  with  much 
bitterness  and  animosity.  The  con- 
flict did  not  end  on  the  field  of  Has- 
tings ;  the  spirit  of  the  dead  Harold 
fought  still  against  the  Normans,  only 
the  9cene  of  struggle  was  transferred 
and  the  weapons  changed.  It  was 
waged  in  the  baronial  hall,  where  the 
light,  polished  Gallic  tongue  struggled 
bravelv  with  the  terse,  vigorous, 
n^gea  Saxon ;  in  the  castle  yard, 
where  the  ruday  churl  and  the  Nor- 
man villein  quarrelled  over  their 
cups  about  the  prowess  of  their  re- 
spective lords ;  in  the  tournament 
and  joust  lists,  where  Saxon  chivalry 
bore  up  stlH  against  Norman  pride  ; 
amongst  the  guests  who  looked  on, 
and  watched  with  breathless  interest 
the  crest  of  some  Norman  knight 
borne  down  by  the  vigorous  arm  of 
a  Saxon  hero  ;  at  the  Court,  in  the 
Church,  all  over  the  country  was  this 
prolonged  struggle  inaintamed,  until 
time  softened  its  asperity,  by  assimi- 
lating, as  it  were,  the  combatants 
with  each  other.  However,  William 
of  Malmesbury,  who  wrote  so  late  as 
the  Feign  of  Stephen,  has  put  it  upon 
record  that "  England  hmbeoome  the 


residence  of  foreigners  and  the  pro- 
I)erty  of  strangers ;  at  the  present 
time  (1145)  there  is  no  Englishman 
either  earl,  bishop,  or  abbot ;  stran- 
gers all,  they  prey  upon  the  vitals  of 
England,  nor  is  there  any  hope  of  a 
termination  of  this  misery."  but  at 
the  opening  of  the  thirteenth  century 
there  was  a  great  revival  of  national 
feeling  in  the  west  of  England,  chiefly 
through  the  appointment  of  one 
Jocelyn  Trotman,  a  native  of  Wdls, 
and  therefore  an  Anglo-Saxon,  to  the 
bishopric  of  that  place.  As  matters 
then  stood,  this  was  a  signal  victory, 
and  caused  great  rejoicing.  The  new 
bishop  at  once  set  to  work,  and  first 
of  all  rebuilt  the  old  church  almost 
entirely  ;  in  fact,  as  it  now  stands  it 
is  the  work  of  that  man.  But  it 
presented,  too,  a  glorious  opportunity 
for  the  expression  of  the  national 
feeling,  then  exultant ;  a  bold,  out- 
spoken protest  against  Norman  ag- 
gression in  the  very  face  of  the  Nor- 
mans themselves— a  protest  which 
should  outlive  them  and  their  power, 
and  plead  the  cause  of  the  An^lo- 
Saxon  to  every  succeeding  generation. 
This  was  the  sole  object  of  the  whole 
system  of  that  elaborate  decoration 
which  has  immortalized  the  west 
front  of  Wells  Cathedral  through  all 
ages  and  times;  a  grand  object, 
grandly  executed,  as  we  shall  se§. 
There  are  many  cathedrals  of  larger 
area,  many  more  floridly  embellished, 
but  not  one  which  speaks  so  loudly 
of  a  glorious  past  as  that  of  Wells. 
It  is  the  outpouring  of  the  pent-up 
feelings  of  a  brave  people,  suDjecte<^ 
but  not  conquered ;  a  feeling  whidi 
has  ever  been  the  characteristic  of 
the  race.  It  has  been  the  continual 
lamentation  of  all  hostile  comma^ers 
that  the  British  could  never  be 
brought  to  know  when  they  were 
beaten.  That  was  exactly  the  spirit 
in  which  this  great  sculptured  protest 

r'nst  Norman  power  was  set  up  to 
light  of  day,  to  the  wonderment 
and  admiration  of  all  subsequent  ge- 
nerations. Two  great  men  have  left 
on  record  their  testimony  to  its  beau- 
ties, Fuller  and  Flaxman.  The  quaint 
old  Fuller  says—"  The  west  front  of 
Wells  is  a  masterpiece  of  art,  and 
made  of  imagery  in  just  prop<Mrtion, 
so  that  we  may  call  them  ^vera  et 
spirantia  dgna,^  England  atfordeth 
not  the  like ;  for  the  west  end  of 
Exeter  beginneth  accordingly,  but  it 
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doth  not,  like  Welk,  perseyere  to  the 
end  thereof.''*  Flaxmian  deduoee  verj 
reasonably  from  this  work  of  art  that 
England  was  more  advanced  than 
many  other  parts  of  Europe.  He 
says — "  It  is  remarkable  that  Wells 
Cathedral  was  finished  in  1242,  two 
years  after  the  birth  of  Oimabue.  the 
restorer  of  painting  in  Italy,  and  the 
work  was  going  on  at  the  same  time 
that  Nicholas  risano,  the  Italian  re- 
storer of  sculpture,  exercised  his  art 
in  his  country.  It  was  finished  forty- 
eight  years  before  the  Cathedral  of 
Orvieto  was  begun,  and  therefore 
seems  to  be  the  earliest  specimen  of 
such  magnificent  andvariedsculpture, 
united  in  a  series  of  sacred  history, 
that  is  to  be  found  in  Western  Europe.'' 

It  was  a  great  achievement,  a  last- 
ing record  of  ecclesiastical,  pnolitical, 
and  biblical  event,  and  remains  now 
to  us  as  the  most  valuable  specimen 
of  monumental  history  which  the 
kingdom  possesses.  It  contained 
upwards  of  six  hundred  sculptured 
figures,  varying  from  two  to  eight 
'  feet  in  height,  which,  for  the  most 
part,  still  remain,  and  are  in  a  mar- 
vellous state  of  preservation.  We 
may  form  some  conception  of  its 
merit  as  a  national  achievement, 
when  we  reflect  that  this  work,  done 
by  the  hands  of  those  poor  pious 
monks,  the  patient  unencouraged 
work  of  years,  contained  just  the 
same  number  of  figures  in  its  external 
decoration  as  did  the  Pantheon  at 
Athens,  the  achievement  of  Phidias. 

Let  the  spectator  stand  in  the 
centre  of  the  green  before  the  west 
front  of  Wells  cathedral  as  it  is  now, 
and  he  perceives  at  once  that  the 
whole  mass  of  decoration  is  arranged 
upon  a  perfect  plan.  The  figures 
may  be  taken  in  rows  running  from 
left  to  right,  and  of  those  rows 
counting  from  the  basement  to  the 
summit,  there  are  nine,  each  of  which 
contains  subjects  of  a  certain  class,  as 
we  shall  see.  They  are  then  arranged 
also  into  two  grand  subdivisions. 
Taken  in  columns,  that  is  running  in 
lines  from  the  bottom  to  the  top,  all 
the  statues  on  the  right  hand  side  ' 
of  the  central  door,  and  therefore 
towards  the  south,  are  spiritual  in 
their  character.  The  south  was  always 
the  location  for  spiritualities  in 
Christian  art,  and  so  here  will  be 


found  abbots,  bishops,  priests,  Ac  ; 
whilst  on  ike  left  hand  or  northern 
side  of  the  central  entrance,  running 
the  eye  up  from  the  bottom  to  the 
summit,  the  figures  are  all  of  a 
temporal  character,  kings,  queens, 
knights,  &C.  But  the  grand  teaching 
of  the  whole  is  in  the  prominence 
given  to  the  Saxon  immortals  whilst 
the  Norman  and  Plantagenet  digni- 
taries are  chiefly  crowded  away  from 
the  front  view  behind  the  noith- 
westem  tower.  An  old  Saxon 
bishop  or  martyr  was  set  up  boldlv 
in  his  niche  in  Hhe  froat  where  au 
the  world  might  see  him,  bat  when 
they  came  upon  a  Norman,  it  was  a 
stru^le  between  pietnr  and  pride,  and 
terminated  always  in  his  being  located 
out  of  Saxon  company ;  they  were 
willing  to  recognise  his  merits,  but 
they  placed  him  in  a  retired  north- 
westerly position  ;  the  west  front  was 
the  upper  heaven  of  the  Saxons.  We 
will  now  proceed  to  give  a  descrip- 
tion of  this  marvellous  page  ci 
petrified  history,  commencing  at  the 
top  or  summit  where  it  terminates  as 
it  were  in  a  point  between  the  two 
great  towers.  The  point  of  this  apex 
contained  only  three  figures,  wkidi 
represented  our  Saviour  in  the  middte, 
having  on  one  side  the  Virgin,  and  on 
the  other  John  the  Baptist:  they 
have  however  been  removed,  and  it 
is  said,  by  the  iconoclasts  who  ra- 
vaged the  country  during  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  oenturiea 
The  second  row  contains  the  twelve 
Apostles  in  the  following  order,  from 
left  to  right — 

Peter.  Andrew. 

Matthew.  Philip. 

Thomas.  Bartholomew. 

Simon.  James  the  Less. 

James.  Thaddens. 

John.  Matthias. 

This  band  of  Apostles  is  complete, 
still,  each  one  diistinguished  by  his 
appropriate  emblem ;  the  statues  are 
ei^t  feet  in  height 

The  third  row  from  ti)e  summit 
consists  of  fifteen  angels,  the  hier- 
archy of  Heaven,  nme  of  whom 
standing  immediately  under  the 
Apostles,  appear  to  be  blowing  the 
last  trump.  These  are  all  complete. 
This  brings  us  down  to  the  point 
where  the  two  towers  join  the  main 
body  of  the  bailding,  and  from  this 
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point  the  rows  of  figures  nin  across 
the  whole  breadth  of  the  front 

The  fourth  coBBista  of  an  allegorical 
representation  of  the  day  of  Kewir- 
rection,  in  ninety-two  separate  pieces 
of  sculptnie,  containing  about  150 
Btataes,  four  fe^t  in  height  The 
subjects  are  represented  as  lifting  up 
their  tombstones,  and  rising  from 
their  grayes  in  every  attitude ;  some 
r^'dcing  to  be  free  from  the  bonds  of 
death,  others  cowering  away  out  of 
eight ;  some  on  their  knees  giving 
thanks,  and  looking  up  towards 
Heaven,  oth^s  prostratmg  them- 
selves, wringing  their  hands,  in  every 
attitude  of  despair.  One  peculiarity 
is  remarkable,  each  body  wears  its 
distinguishing  mark  of  rank,  such  as 
tiie  kin^  and  queens,  their  crowns, 
the  Insfaop  his  mitre,  whilst  with 
gfeomy  satire,  the  bodies  are  all 
naked,  as  if  to  represent  the  empti- 
ness and  folly  of  all  worldly  distinc- 
tion. The  truthful  simplicity  of  this 
sculpture  has  elicited  toe  admiration 
of  experienced  artists,  and  it  is  the  more 
remarkable  that  that  simplicity  should 
be  found,  inasmuch  as  they  were 
executed  at  a  time  when  art  was 
in  its  decadence,  and  loved  to  repre- 
sent these  subjects  especially  with 
exsjggeration  amounting  almost  to 
euicature  ;  true  indication  of  degen- 
eraqr  in  every  species  of  art,  whether 
of  the  chisel, the  paint  brush,or  the  pen. 

The  fifth  and  sixth  rows  consist  of 
186  niches  filled  with  tbe  figures  of 
kings,  queens,  princes,  abboto,  bish- 
ops, priests,  martyrs,  nobles,  all  who 
in  any  way  contributed  towards  the 
advancement  of  Christianity,  and  the 
welfare  of  the  Church ;  with  the 
exeeption  of  ten  or  twelve  all  these 
figures  are  distinctly  visible.  Amongst 
those  in  the  fifth  row 


In  the  sixth  are — 


Jobftnnes  Scotos. 

Edgiva. 

Tbintettil. 

Edgitha. 

81.  DuastaD. 

Edward  th«  Elder. 

St.iaph«ge. 

Edikda. 

Gnmhakl. 

Wulfhelm. 

Stbdward. 

SLyneward. 

£themeda. 

Brithelm. 

St-Nflot. 

Sigar. 

£arlofMen:ia. 

Alwyn. 

Alfred. 

Burwold. 

Gothrum. 

Ethelwyn. 

Otho. 

Brithwyn. 

Charles  tfa«  Simple. 

Merewiot. 

Atfaebtan. 

Leovingns. 

HgfefB. 

Dvdoc 

Et^da. 

YiUaU. 

Harold. 

Edminid  Irtmaides. 

Edgitba. 

Edred. 

Hardicanute. 

Harold  I. 

Gmna. 

Osburga. 

Canute. 

Ethelred. 

Ednmiid. 

Edward  the  Haiiyr. 

Edwy. 

Ethelred. 

Ethelbert 

Edgar. 

Ethelbald. 

Ethelwolf. 

Egbert. 


Ethelbwga. 

loa. 

AldUielm. 

Forthere. 

Athelelm. 

Ethelnod. 

Denefrith. 

Wilbert. 

Ealstan. 

Wolfehn. 

Headmund. 

Aner. 

Ethdeage. 

Alfry. 

Sythelm. 

Ethelwean. 

Fitz  Jocelyn  Reg. 

Robert. 

Sararic. 


In  the  tier  below  No.  7  are  forty- 
eight  illustrations  from  the  Old  and 
New  Testament,  many  of  which  are 
quite  perfect  and  distinct  The 
centre-piece  over  the  great  western 
door  is  the  coronation  of  the  Virgin, 
placed  here  because  it  was  just  about 
that  period  when  the  Virgin  Mary 
was  made  an  object  of  worship,  and 
Jocelyn  is  said  to  have  been  the  first 
bishop  who  introduced  it  into  Wells 
Cathedral.  From  the  right  of  this 
western  door  and  extending  towards 
the  south,  are  all  Old  Testament  sub- 
jects, such  as  *'The  Creation  of  Man," 
*'Tho  Garden  of  Eden,"  "The 
Temptation,"  "  The  Abnighty  in  the 
Garden,"  "Adam  and  Eve  labour- 
ing," "Cain's  Sacrifice,"  ." The  Sen- 
tence," "Noah  building  the  Ark," 
"The  Sacrifice  on  Ararat,"  "Isaac 
and  Eebecca,"  "Isaac's  Blessing," 
and  "The  Death  of  Jacob."  From 
the  left  of  the  western  door,  and  ex- 
tending towards  the  north,  are  the 
New  Testament  subjects,  amongst 
which  are  plainly  visible—"  St  John 
the  Baptist,  "The  Nativity"  "The 
mission  of  the  Apostles,"  ^'^Christin 
the  Wilderness,"  ^*  Christ  Preaching  " 
"The  Anointing,"  and  "The  Trans- 
figuration." In  the  eighth  are  thirty- 
two  quatrefoils.  in  which  are  winged 
angels  coming  down  from  the  heavens 
holding  out  mitres,  crowns,  and 
scrolls— probably  symbolical  of  the 
temporal  and  eternal  rewards  given 
to  Christians.  In  the  ninth,  or  last 
row,  there  are  sixty-two  niches,  nearly 
all  of  which  are,  alas !  empty,  having 
been  wantonly  destroyed  by  ths 
iconoclast&  both  of  the  Eeformation 
and  of  the  sacrilegious  horde  bf^[^ 
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Cromwell,  who  stabled  his  horses  in 
this  very  cathedral  They  are  said  to 
have  contained  once  the  figures  of 
the  Prophets  and  earliest  missionaries 
of  the  Gospel ;  but  round  the  north- 
west corner  the  figures  are  in  a 
better  state  of  preservation,  and  in 
this  retired  limbo  to  which  the 
Saxons  assigned  what  did  not  es- 
pecially belong  to  them,  we  find  the 
very  fact  which  we  have  been  uigin^ 
all  along  petrified  before  us— well 
understood  then  and  evidently  well 
ai>preciated— that  the  Augustinian 
mission  was,  in  point  of  historical 
importance,  a  subsidiary  and  second- 
ary one.  By  virtue  of  this,  we  find 
placed  away  from  the  west  front — 
the  position  of  chief  glory— all  the 
heroes  of  the  Augustine  period. 
There  is  Augustine  himself,  hold- 
ing the  pallium ;  Liudbard  the 
Bishop,  Bertha,  Ethelburga,  and 
St  Birinus,  who  preached  amongst 
the  West  Saxons,  recognisable  from 
his  holding  in  his  bands  the  corpo- 
ralia,  or  elements  of  the  sacrament, 
the  badge  by  which  he  may  be  known 
in  art.  No  doubt  the  Augustinians 
in  those  days  wished  to  persuade  the 
Normans  that  the  whole  country  was 
indebted  to  them  for  its  Christianity, 
and  it  was  a  theory  likely  to  be  em- 
braced by  the  Normans  as  tending  to 
depress  Saxon  independence ;  but 
the  Saxons  knew  the  truth,  and  con- 
sequently, in  the  iconography  of 
WeUs  Cathedral  the  representatives  of 
the  Augustinian  Church  were  placed 
behind  the  north  tower,  away  from 
that  galaxy  of  pie^,  some  of  whom 
had  flourished  and  died  long  before 
they  had  set  a  foot  on  the  island,  and, 
therefore,  were  justly  elevated  to  the 
place  of  honour.  A  hint  has  been 
thrown  out  that  Wells  Cathedral  is  a 
glorious  Te  Deum  of  praise.  It  is 
not  impossible  that  the  representa- 
tion of  the  aspirations  of  the  Te 
Deum  may  have  entered  into  the 
design  of  the  decorator,  or,  at  any 
rate,  that  the  leading  points  in  that 
magnificent  hymn  of  St  Ambrose 
should  be  delineated— if  this  really 
were  so,  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain ; 
but  if  we  examine  it  we  shall  be 
astonished  to  find  that  not  only  are 
the  principal  incidents  of  the  Te 
Deum  represented,  but  that  the 
whole  spirit  of  praise  which  per- 
vades it,  pervades  also  this  marvellous 
sculpture.    Let  us  try  it    The  work 


was    begun,   no   doubt,   with     the 
chanting  of  that  song,  then  and  now, 
for  the  inauguration  or  completion  of 
great  undertakings,  the  favourite  of 
Christendom  :  **  We  praise  Thee,  O 
God  J  we  acknowledge  Thee  to  be 
the  Lord.**    It  wasin  thisspiritL  and 
to  illustrate  this  faith,  the  building 
was  erected,  and  the  work  of  embel- 
lishment undertaken.  Let  us  examine 
the  decoration  in  the  reverse  order 
to  that  in  which  we  have  described 
them.    The  first  row,  beginning  from 
the  bottom  or  basement  of  the  cathe- 
dral, originally  contained  the  earUeat 
missionaries  of  the  Cospel,  together 
with  the  four  greater  and  twelve 
minor  Prophets— that  was  the  ex- 
pression of  the  sentence, "  The  goodly 
fellowship  of  the   Prophets  praise 
Thee.*'    The   second  row   contains 
angels  ascending  and  descending  ;  its 
burden,  therefore,  is,  '*To  Thee  all 
angels  cry  aloud ;  the  Heavens  and 
all  the  powers  therein."  In  the  third 
row,    immediately    over   the    great 
western   doorway,  is   a  grand  and 
elaborate  displajr  of  the  coronation  of 
the  Virgin,  which  recalls,  "When 
Thou  tookest  upon  Thee  to  deliver 
man   Thou    diost    not   abhor    the 
Virgin's  womb.''  The  fourth  and  fifth 
rows,  which  contain  all  the  nobles  of 
the  Church^kiugs,  queens,  bishops, 
priests,  martyrs,  and  saints — may  be 
the  expression  of  the  verse,  "  Heaven 
and  earth  are  full  of  the  mijesty  of 
Thy  glory.      The   noble   army    of 
martyrs  praise   Thee.    The    whole 
Chumi  throughout   all  the   world 
doth   acknow^dge  Thee.'*    In  the 
sixth,    where   the  Eesurrection    is 
dis^yed,  we  have  the  declaration, 
"When  Thou  hadst  overcome  the 
sharpness  of  death  Thou  didst  open 
the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  to  all  be- 
lievers."   The  seventh  gives  us  the 
hierarchy    of   angels,  with    this— 
"To  Thee  Cherubim  and  Seraphim 
continually  do  cry.  Holy,  Holy,  Lord 
God  of  Sabaoth.^'    Above  these,  in 
the    eighth   row,  are    the    twelve 
Apostles— "The    glorious    company 
of  the  Apostles  praise  Thee  ;*'  and 
then,  mounting  to  a  climax  in  the  re- 
presentation   of     Christ      himsel£ 
we   have   "Thou  art  the  King  of 
Glory,  0  Christ ;  Thou  art  the  ever- 
lasting Son  of  the  Father.*'     The 
continued  uses  of  the  cathedral  were 
the  expression  of  "  Day  by  day  we 
magnify  Thee,  and  we  worsh^)  Thy 
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bmhc  crer,  worid  without  end  ;"  and 
donbUesfl,  the  prayer  was  often  put 
up  during;  the  labour  of  its  peitec- 
tion,  "  We  therefore  pray  Thee  help 
thy  aervants  whom  Thou  hast  re- 
deemed with  Thy  precious  blood : 
make  them  to  be  numbered  with  Thy 
saints  in  glory  ererlasting."  So  that 
in  its  construction^  its  edification, 
and  its  decoration,  this  noble 
building  was  nothing  but  a 
magnificent  Te  Deum  of  praise  ofiTered 
to  the  Almighty. 

Such  is  the  west  front  of  Wells 
Cathedral,  the  work  of  an  age 
which  we  modems  are  apt  to  speak 
of  as  dark  and  ignorant,  but  with 
which  we  compete  in  rain,  either 
is  regards  artistic  conception  or 
execution.  It  is  but  another  con- 
firmation of  Apostolic  teaching — 
•*  Tlie  wisdom  of  this  world  is  foolish- 
ness with  God."  It  was  in  an  age 
when  the  world  was  what  we  some- 
times call  foolish  that  these  mighly 
cathedrals  were  built  all  over  Europe, 
and  Qod  was  honoured,  as  he  has 
never  since  been^  with  the  choicest 
and  best  productions  of  human  skill, 
and  the  first-fruits  of  human  e£fort : 
but  now  the  world  has  grown  old  ana 
garrulous,  views  things  by  the  light 
of  rational  interpretation,  reasons 
roond  and  round  the  circle  in  weary 
gyrations,  to  find  where  it  begins  and 
where  it  terminates,  till  its  brain  has 
^own  giddy,  and  it  reels  and  staggers 
Bke  one  drunken  with  wine.  Surely 
if  at  any  time  it  were  true  that  the 
wisdom  of  this  world  is  foolishness 
with  God,  the  wisdom  of  the  world 
as  it  is  at  present,  with  its  imbecile 
d^ecHons  and  childish  expostulation 
with  revealed  truth,  must,  in  the  eyes 
of  God,  seem  foolisnness  indeed.  It 
was  a  grand  and  noble  devotion,  that 
mania  which  possessed  men  in  those 
times  for  building  cathedrals.  It  was 
iBnstrative  of  the  progress  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  tvpical  of  its  work  in  the 
heart  The  building  up  of  a  great 
ehurch  is  like  the  buildmg  up  of  the 
aooL  The  Divine  and  human  artificer 
fldect  the  spot,  mark  out  the  dimen- 
Qons  of  the  temple,  and  the  workmen 
eomm^ce  their  labours.  It  is  begun 
in  penitence  and  prayer,  frequently 
watered  by  the  tears  of  the  labourers, 
enlirened  occasionally  by  bright 
deams  of  hope,  but  often  oversha- 
dowed with  the  gloom  of  doubt.    It 
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is  a  slow  work,  and  has  to  be  main- 
tained against  persistent  opposition. 
The  workmen  rest  from  their  toil, 
weary  and  worn,  and  the  enemy 
comes  during  their  slumber,  and  with 
sacrilegious  hands '  tears  down  the 
result  of  their  labours  ;  and  thus  they 
continue,  building  and  rebuilding, 
until  by-and-by  the  pile  gradually 
increases,  the  towers  are  to  be  seen 
rising  boldly  in  the  sky,  the  pinnacles 
are  placed,  the  altar  is  set  up  in  its 
midst,  and  the  Divine  Worship  com- 
mences. But  the  work  is  not  yet 
over.  The  foundations  have  to  be 
watched,  for  the  enemy  insidiously 
plots  to  their  injury ;  evu  spirits  creep 
noiselessly  into  its  most  sa^ed  places, 
and  must  be  exorcised  with  redoubled 
labour ;  and  still,  though  the  temple 
be  complete  as  regards  its  superstruc- 
ture, though  the  altar  is  set  up  in  the 
soul,  there  must  be  a  continual  exer- 
cise of  watchful  and  assiduous  labour, 
until  the  time  comes  when  the  soul 
rests  peacefully  in  the  conscious  se- 
curibr  of  its  own  faith,  and  the  church 
stands  firm  upon  its  deep-laid  founda- 
tions, no  more  to  be  shaken  nor  assail- 
ed;  for  as  it  is  absolutely  true  of  the 
inner  temple,  the  soul,  that  it  can 
never  die,  so  has  it  been  declared  by 
Truth  Himself  of  the  outer  temple, 
the  Church,  that  it  shall  never  be 
removed. 

After  granting  a  charter  to  Glas- 
tonbury Abbey,  and  procuring  for  it 
the  Papal  protection,  and  soon  after 
establisning  the  collegiate  church 
at  Wells,  which  ultimately  became 
the  great  cathedral  we  have  been 
trying  to  describe,  Ina  resigned  his 
crown,  went  to  Rome,  and  lived  in 
retirement  as  a  Benedictine  monk. 
This  he  did  at  the  instigation  of  his 
wife,  Ethelburga,  who  went  with 
him,  and  shared  his  retirement. 
William  of  Malmesbury  gives  a 
touching  account  of  the  last  days  of 
this  royal  couple,  who  had  seen  so 
much  worldly  glory,  and  done  so  much 
for  the  Church.  He  says — "  Nor  did 
his  Queen,  the  author  of  this  noble 
deed,  desert  him  ;  but  as  she  had 
before  incited  him  to  undertake  it,  so 
afterwards  she  made  it  her  constant 
care  to  soothe  him,  when  sorrowing, 
by  her  conversation — to  stimulate  h  im, 
when  wavering,  by  her  example ;  in 
short,  to  neslect  nothing  that  would 
tend  towards   his   salvation.    Thus 
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united  in  mutoal  affection,  they  in 
due  tim^  went  the  way  of  all  flesh."* 
In  the  year  729,  one  year  after  the 
death  of  King  Ina,  Cengitle  was 
elected  to  the  aobatial  chair  of  Glas- 
tonbiuy.  then  vacant  by  the  death  of 
CEchfna ;  Edelard,  who  succeeded  to 
the  throne  of  the  West  Saxons  after 
Ina's  retirement,  bestowed  several 
hides  of  land  upon  the  abbey,  as  did 
also  his  wife,  Fredogipa.  In  744 
Cuthred,  who  became  king  after 
Edelard^  granted  another  cnarter,t 
confirming  all  the  privileges  to  the 
abbey  which  his  predecessors  had 
given.  During  this  monarches  reign 
Vumhert  was  made  abbot,  to  whom 
he  ^ve  severaThides  of  land,  amongst 
which  were  ten  hides  at  Baltens- 
beorghe,  now  known  as  Baltonsbo- 
TougL  In  the  year  746  Ethelbald. 
King  of  Mercia,  sold  to  the  Abbot  or 
Glastonbury,  for  400  shillings,  four 
hides  of  land  at  Jetelig  and  Brandan- 
legh.  Monarchs  who  were  not  ruling 
over  kingdoms  in  which  a  monastery 
was  situated,  frequently  sold  lands  to 
them,  but  at  such  a  price  as  to  be 
r^;arded  as  almost  equivalent  to  a 
gift.  To  Oumbert  succeeded  Tican^ 
to  whom  Sicebert  sold,  for  fifty  shil- 
lings in  gold,  twenty-two  hides  of 
land  at  Pololtsham,  now  well  known 
by  the  name  of  Polsham.  This  abbot 
ruled  six  years,  and  was  buried  in 
the  abbey.  Over  his  tomb  was  the 
following  inscription : — 

**Tamba  hac  miriflco  fnlget  fabricaU  de- 
core 
Deeuper  excalptQin  oondit  sob  -culmine 
Tican.*' 

To  him  succeeded  Gijhan,  to  whom 
King  Kenulph  gave  five  hides  of  land 
at  Wudeton,  now  called  Wootton. 
A  minister  of  this  king,  by  name 
Ethelard,  gave  land  also ;  and  a  cer- 
tain venerable  lady,  Sulia,  a  "  servant 
of  Christ,"  gave  Culum  and  Cumbe, 
which  latter  place  is  now  Coombe. 
Waldum  next  filled  the  chair,  in  772, 
to  whom  Kenulph  bestowed  Cunctum. 
now  Compton.  This  abbot  ruled 
the  monastery  for  twenty-two  years, 


when  he  was  succeeded  by  Beadewlf, 
in  794,  to  whom  Offa.  King  of  the 
Mercians,  gave  ten  hides  of  land  at 
Eswirth,  now  Worth.  In  the  year 
796  Pope  Leo  III.  confirmed  to  the 
King  the  liberty  of  the  donation  of 
the  monastery  of  Glastonbury,  with 
all  its  lands,  then  amounting  to  800 
hides,  to  him  and  his  heirs  for  ever  ; 
yet  upon  this  condition,  that  the 
monastery  should  always  continue  in 
its  order  and  establishmentt  This 
was  the  first  step  towards  royal  ag- 
gression upon  the  privilege  of  the 
monks. 

To  this  abbot  succeeded  Cuman^  ' 
who  only  ruled  for  two  years,  ana 
was  followed  by  Mucan,  to  whom 
Egbert,  then  King  only  of  the  West 
Saxons,  gave  several  manses.  Gutklae 
followed  him  in  the  year  824,  and 
during  his  abbacy,  the  glory  of  the 
West  Saxons  mounted  to  its  climax, 
for,  in  the  year  827,  Egbert,  having 
conquered  tne  other  kmgdoms,  was 
declared  King  of  all  England,  and 
the  Heptarchy  ceased  to  exist.  To 
Guthlac  succeeded  Elmund^  in  the 
year  851,  when  King  Ethelwulpb,  the 
successor  of  Egbert,  outvied  all  his 

Eredecessors  in  charity,  inasmuch  as 
e  is  said  to  have  bestowed  upon 
Glastonbury  one-tenth  of  nis 
wealth.  Amongst  the  donations  may 
be  recognised  Pennard,  now  well 
known ;  Searampton,  now  Shire- 
ampton;  Sowey,  or  Stowey.  Earl 
Ethelstan  also  gave  Chilton,  which 
still  bears  its  name,  in  order  that  he 
might  be  buried  in  the  abbey. 
Dicheast,  now  Dicheat,  was  given  by 
Earl  EnulpL  In  the  year  857 
Hereferth  was  made  abbot,  to  whom 
King  Ethelbald,  son  of  Ethelwulph, 
gave  lands  and  a  fishery.  Alfred  the 
younger,  brother  of  King  Ethelbald, 
afterwards  Alfred  the  Great,  probably 
having  no  lands  to  bestow,  gave  to 
the  monastery  a  piece  of  the  wood  of 
the  Holy  Cross,  which  he  hadreceiv^ 
from  Pope  Martin.  Ethelbald  reicned 
two  years,  died,  and  was  buried  at 
Schirbume^  now  Sherboume,  which 
was  one  of  the  two  ancient  bishop- 


•  «  Nee  deerat  tanti  dux  f emina  facti,  qiUD  com  antea  vimm  ad  hec  aadendvm  ind- 
tiianti  tttncmerentem  verbis  lenireet  labantem  exemplis  erigore,  prorsna  quod  ad  whrt^^m 
ejus  spectaret,  nihil  dimittere.  Ita  matua  caritate  connexi  temporilnis  suis  viam  honi* 
niun  ingreui  sunt.** — Golieliii.  Malms. — De  Gestis  Begum  Anglor.  lib.  L  c  2. 

t  AU  these  charten  may  be  seen  in  the  Appendix  to  Dugdale's  Monaaticon. 

X  Appendix,  Dngdale,  vol.  ii«  Kos.  97  &  98. 
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ric8  of  the  West  Saxon  kmgdom. 
He  had  loarried  his  father's  widow 
— a  custom  prevalent  in  those  times 
to  that  extent  that  it  became  almost 
an  imunction;  it  was  long  before 
eren  the  power  of  Christiamty  could 
suppress  this  scandal.  In  fact,  the 
very  existence  of  the  Church  in  Kent 
was  imperilled  through  Eadbald,  son 
of  the  first  convert,  Ethelbert, 
having  married  the  widow  of  his 
father— the  people  lapsed  into 
idolatry — the  bishops  fled,  and  it  was 
only  by  a  miracle  which  bears  strong 
evidence  of  being  a  stratagem,  that  a 
reconciliation  was  effected. 

During  the  abbacy  of  Hereferth 
the  Danes  made  an  irruption  into 
Britain,  and  ravaged  the  whole 
country.  Again  the  Christian  Church 
suffer^,  for,  during  a  century  and  a 
hai£,  the  history  of  the  whole  king- 
dom is  a  long  tale  of  pillage,  warfare, 
and  struggling— the  monasteries  suf- 
fered a  great  deal,  and  Glastonbury 
amongst  them.  It  is  said  that 
the  numbers  diminished  as  the  dis- 
turbed state  of  the  country  engaged 
all  men's  mind&  and  novices  could  not 
be  procured — the  buildings,  too,  fell 
Into  decay,  and  gifts  were  no  longer 
coming  in  to  swell  the  rent-roll  of  the 
abbey.  However,  the  last  gifts  be- 
stowed upon  Glastonbury  during  this 
period  oi  trouble  were  in  the  abbacy 
of  El/ricj  who  succeeded  Hereferth, 
wnongst  which  we  can  recognise 
Wrington,  given  by  Duke  Ethelstan 
upon  the  occasion  of  his  becoming  a 
monk  at  Glastonbury,  Weston, 
Foxcote,  and  Stoke.  To  him  suc- 
eeeded  in  922,  Stiward,  who  ill- 
treated  the  monks,  and  was  repre- 
sented in  pictures  as  armed  with  a 
scourge.  He  ruled  ten  years  and  was 
followed  by  Aldhun  in  932,  during 
which  two  abbacies  there  is  no  record 
of  ^fts  or  glories  in  the  archives  of 
the  monastery,,  which  suffered 
bitterly  from  the  misfortunes  of  the 
country  ;  its  old  church  was  nearly 
deserted,  its  walls  tumbled  down^  its 
inmates  were  dejected,  but  still  hved 
on,  though  forgotten  by  royal  favour, 
which  was  diverted  into  another  ana 
more  worldly  channel,  for  every  crown 
became  more  insecure  than  its  pre- 
deeeascM* :  yet  it  was  protected  and 
preserveo.  Prayer  and  ©raise  were 
still  offered  at  its  altars  dv  the  few 
devotees  who  were  left,  and  in  course 
of  time  that  prayer  and  p^raise  was 


answered-  There  was  still  an  obscure 
monk  prajring  at  its  shrines  who  was 
destined  to  ascend  the  chair  after  the 
death  of  the  then  Abbot  Aldhun— to 
raise  up  the  tottering  abbey,  to 
reform  its  constitution,  5)  infuse  new 
life  into  its  members,  to  become  the 
master-spirit  of  his  Age,  to  attain  to 
the  highest  honours  as  a  statesman 
and  a  priest,  and  to  lay  the  founda- 
tion of  that  spiritual  power  which 
competed  with  royalty^  vanquished 
it,  and  kept  it  in  subjection  at  its  feet 
for  centuries.  That  man  was  Dun- 
stan,  whose  work  in  the  kingdom  and 
at  Gflaatonbury  we  shall  have  next  to 
examine.  But  at  this  point  it 
behoves  us  to  just  review  the  three 
centuries  we  have  gone  over. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the 
Augustinian  mission  to  the  shores  of 
Kent  gave  an  impulse  to  Christianity 
in  the  whole  kingdom.  Whilst  con- 
tending against  the  false  historical 
impor&nce  which  has  been  accorded 
to  it,  we  are  compelled  to  admit  this 
as  the  tnith.  There  had  been  no  good 
feeling  between  the  ancient  British 
Christians  and  their  Saxon  con- 
querors, and  it  is  not  impossible  that 
tne  reproach  of  Augustine  was  in  a 
measure  deserved — that  they  had  to  a 
certain  extent  neglected  the  conver- 
sion of  the  Saxons,  but  we  must  re- 
member also  on  their  side  that  they 
had  been  eye-witnesses  to  Saxon  de- 
solation, that  they  had  seen  their 
monasteries  rifled— their  treasures 
stolen,  their  most  holy  places  given 
up  to  ruthless  sacrilege,  and  to  wild 
drunken  orgies  which  were  the  na- 
tional peculiarity  of  these  Saxon 
heroes.  They  had  witnessed  the  de- 
secration of  temples  and  the  burning 
of  sacred  books,  and-  in  all  fairness 
we  must  allow  something  for  the 
horror  and  terror  which  these  acts 
would  naturally  inspire,  in  extenua- 
tion of  the  charge  that  they  neglected 
to  preach  the  Gospel  to  these  ruthless 
foes.  When  Augustine  went  to 
Canterbury  it  was  different ;  he  was 
not  a  Briton,  and  the  way,  too,  had 
already  been  paved  by  a  Christian 
bishop  and  a  (christian  queen.  This 
brings  us  to  another  point  which  was 
a  characteristic  of  the  progress  of 
early  Christianity  in  these  dominions, 
and  not  only  here  but  in  almost  every 
other  country.  In  the  annals  of  early 
conversion  the  names  of  women 
figure  largely,  as  the  most  fustive  and 
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effective  instrnments  on  the  behalf 
of  religion.  It  is  recorded  by 
Gregory  the  Great  that  had  it  not 
been  for  the  kindness  and  zeal  of 
Bmnehaut,  Queen  of  France,  the 
Angustinian  mission  would  have 
failed  before  putting  its  foot  on 
English  soil.  Then  came  the  in- 
fluence of  Bertha,  the  Christian  wife 
of  Ethelbert,  who  had  kept  true  to 
her  faith  though  amonj^st  pagans, 
and  had  done  everythmg  in  her 
power  long  before  the  mission  of 
feregory  to  induce  her  husband  to 
forego  idolatry.  It  was  again  the 
influence  of  her  daughter  Etnelbeiga 
which  introduced  Christianity  into 
the  kingdom  of  Northumbria,  whose 
king,  !&lwin,  she  had  married,  and 
who  was  baptized  by  Paulinus,  as 
already  described  Penda,  King  of 
the  Mercians,  also  owed  his  conver- 
sion to  his  Christian  wife.  In  fine, 
it  is  a  marked  historical  fact  that  in 
no  periods  of  ecclesiastical  annals 
has  woman's  devotion  been  more 
prominent  than  in  the  earliest  and 
most  adverse  fortunes  of  the  Church. 
The  seventh  century  was  charac- 
terized by  a  series  of  great  monastic 
foundations.  In  Ireland,  howover, 
there  had  been  monasteries  flourish- 
ing for  many  years,  and  it  is  now 
universally  acknowledged  that  the 
first  ray  of  light  which  penetrated 
through  the  dense  darkness  of  the 
age  emanated  from  the  vigil  lamps  of 
an  Irish  monastery.  But  it  waa  not 
till  the  seventh  century  that  the  mo- 
nastic system  fastened  itself  firmly 
upon  the  soil  of  England,  and  the 
man  who  contributed  towards  its 
consolidation  more  than  any  other  was 
Benedict  Biscop,  the  founder  of 
the  celebrated  monasteries  of 
Weremonth  and  Jarrow.  He  was 
one  of  the  greatest  benefactors 
to  the  church  0%  his  age,  bom  of  a 
noble  race,  he  forsook  the  pursuits 
of  the  world,  went  to  Rome,  became 
an  ecclesiastic,  returned  to  England, 
received  a  grant  of  land  from  f^frid, 
upon  which  he  built  first  the  monas- 
t^  of  Weremouth,  in  674,  and  ten 
years  later  that  of  Jarrow  :  they  were 
dedicated  to  St  Peter  and  St  Paul, 
and  in  their  cloisters  under  the 
watchful  eye  of  this  good  man  Bede 
was  educated.  The  learning  of  these 
monasteries  must  have  been  very 
advanced,  for  Bede  was  well  versed 
in  Greek,  and  is  even  thought  to  have 


known  Hebrew.  Biscop  also  brought 
books,  works  of  art,  and  relk»  from 
Borne :  he  was  the  first  man  who 
introduced  pictures  into  the  d»irch, 
who  brought  glass  into  the  country, 
and  with  the  assistance  of  John,  tho 
chanter  of  St  Peter's,  whom  be 
brought  to  Britain,  taught  the  monka 
to  chant  Weremouth  was  destroyed 
by  the  Danes  in  867 ;  waa  restcnred 
and  ultimately  destroyed  b^  fire  in 
an  incursion  of  Malcolm  in  1070. 
Jarrow  was  also  destroyed  by  the 
Danes,  rebuilt,  and  again  destroyed 
by  William  I.  Lindisfame,  an- 
other renowned  monastery  was 
founded  in  636,  upon  the  arrival  of 
St  Aldan  out  of  Scotland,  to  preaoh 
Christianity  to  the  Nortnumorians. 
The  celebrated  St  Cuthbert  was 
abbot  of  this  monastery,  and  Ceol- 
wolph.  King  of  Northumbria,  abdi- 
cated nis  throne  to  become  a  monk 
within  its  walls.  The  Danes  who 
were  infesting  the  shores  often  made 
attacks  upon  this  holy  place,  and  in 
793  pillaged  and  plundered  it,  over- 
threw its  altars,  carried  off  its  trea- 
sures, slew  many  of  the  monks,  carried 
others  off  into  captivity,  and  left  the 
buildin£[  a  ruin.  Whitby  was  another 
foundation  of  this  period;  it  is  re- 
nowned as  having  been  the  abode 
of  Ca&dmon,  whose  name  stands  out 
boldly  amongst  the  earliest  literature 
of  the  coimtry,  having  written  a 
paraphrase  of  large  portions  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  in  metre.  Medes- 
hampstead,  another  great  monastery, 
afterwards  known  by  the  name  of 
Peterborough,  was  commenced  by 
Peada,  King  of  Mercia,  in  the  year 
656,  and  miished  by  his  brothera 
Wulfhere  and  Ethelred.  The  "  Saxon 
Chronicle,"  under  the  year  657,  givea 
a  full  account  of  the  founding  of  this 
monastery,  with  a  list  of  the  lands 
bestowed  upon  it  by  the  kin^  and  a 
description  of  the  "hallowing"  at 
which  Deusdedit,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  was  present  The  whole 
ceremony  appears  to  have  been  re- 
garded with  great  importance  and 
carried  out  with  much  splendour. 
After  the  dedication  or  "  hallowing" 
was  concluded,  a  host  of  celebrities 
met  together,  kings,  abbots,  bishops, 
priests,  and  ealdormen,  to  witness 
the  charter,  and  we  are  told  that 
King  Wulfhere  was  the  first  to  con- 
firm it  in  words,  and  afterwards 
subscribed  it  with  his  fingers  on  the 
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I  of  Christ.  "  I,  King  Wulf  here, 
with  the  kings  and  earls,  dukes  ana 
thaaes,  witnesses  of  mj  ^ft,  do  con- 
firm it  before  the  Archbishop  Dens- 
dedit  with  the  cross  of  Christ +. 
And  I,  Oswy,  the  friend  of  the  mon- 
aateiyjand  of  Abbot  Sexwulf,approTe 
of  it  withthecrossof  Chri8t+.  And 
we^the  king's  sisters,  Eyneburg  and 
Kyneswith,  we  approve  it+.  And  I 
Deusdedit,  Archbishop  of  Canterbuiy, 
grant  it+."  After  that  they  all 
sifBed  it  with  the  cross  of  ChnHt+, 
»  long  array  of  princes  and  nobles. 
Then  the  charter  was  sent  to  Vitalian 
the  Pope,  for  his  signature  and  bless- 
ing, and  he  returned  it  with  this 
rescript  **  I,  Vitalian,  Pope,  concede 
to  thee,  King  Wulf  here  and  Arch- 
l»shop  Deusdedit,  and  Abbot  Sex- 
wulf,  all  the  things  which  ye  desire, 
and  I  forbid  that  any  king  or  any 
num  have  any  claims  thereon,  except 
the  abbot  alone ;  nor  let  him  obey 
any  man  except  the  Pope  of  Rome 
and  the  Arohoishop  of  Canterbury. 
If  anyone  break  this  in  anything, 
may  St-  Peter  exterminate  him  with 
bis  swOTd  :  if  anyone  observe  it,  may 
St.  Peter  with  the  keys  of  heaven 
undo  for  him  the  kingdom  of  heaven.'* 
A  somewhat  diflferent  strain  of  com- 
munication from  any  that  had  for- 
meriycome  from  Rome,  from  Eleu- 
therios  andGregory,but  as  the  centu- 
ries rolled  on,  the  church  grew  strong 
and  mighty  in  the  worid,  and  the 
preliminaries  were  being  gradually 
arranged  for  that  terrible  duel  be- 
tween Rome  and  royalty,  which  in 
its  first  stage  brought  such  bitter 
humihations  upon  crowned  heads. 

The  incessant  and  increasing  grants 
of  land  made  by  the  rulers  of  this 
pmod,  whose  devotion,  sometimes 
geindne,  but  often  aroused  by  remorse 
for  crimes,  finding  a  penitential  vent 


in  contributing  to  swell  the  coffers  of 
the  monasteiY,  laid  the  foundation 
of  that  wealth  and  power  which  in 
unworthier  hands  were  to  outvie 
that  of  their  royal  descendants,  and 
in  the  long  revolution  of  thne  to 
recoil  in  ruin  upon  the  heads  of  the 
successors  of  those  who  had  been  the 
recipients  of  their  charity.  Little 
did  they  imagine  as  they  poured  their 
wealth  into  the  abbot's  cofl'ers,  and 
received  his  blessing,  that  an  unborn 
emperor  should  stand  shivering  in 
the  winter's  snow  for  three  days  and 
nights  before  a  castle,  the  refuge  of 
an  implacable  Pope,  in  penitential 
dress,  and  with  penitential  suppli- 
cations, and  as  little  did  the  others 
imagine  as  they  locked  up  these 
offerings  of  royal  devotion  m  their 
treasure  house,  that  an  unoom 
king  should  seize  upon  those  very 
monasteries,  rifle  them  of  their 
treasures,  and  drive  their  occupants 
out  into  a  hostile  world,  to  work,  to 
beg,  or  to  starve.  Six  centuries  from 
the  period  we  are  now  approaching, 
saw  the  whole  of  this  drama  plavc^ 
out  in  the  world.  From  the  first 
scene  with  Archbishop  Dunstan,  who 
dared  the  king,  to  the  last  with  Hen^ 
VIII.,  who  dared  the  Pope,  there  is 
a  panorama  of  event  to  be  unrolled, 
which  displays  the  working  of  the 
mightiest  passions  of  humamty  raised 
to  their  very  catastrophe.  Power 
abused  with  the  most  merciless  atro- 
city ;  pride  humbled  to  the  very  dust 
of  degradation  ;  nations  i4unged  into 
the  depths  of  misery  and  woe ;  depo- 
sitions, rebellions^  wars,  persecutionsu 
a  whole  Walpurgis  Nignrs  Dream  of 
horrors,  whose  darkness  is  made 
vocal  with  the  clashing  of  arms,  the 
cries  of  lamentation,  the  shrieks  of 
martyred  saints,  and  the  crash  of  the 
stronghold  as  it  fell 
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Again  a  pleasant  scene  had  set  in ; 
this  was  what  he  called  cozy,  Sir 
John  said,  and  he  was  fairly  right, 
if  there  was  "  coziness  "  in  a  warm 
room  with  sharp  frost  outside,  and 
light,  and  cheerml  faces,  and  an  un- 
fashionable appetite.  "I  can  tell 
you,"  said  Captain  Philips,  "this  is 
an  uncommonly  good  oird.  They 
have  done  him  not  a  minute  too  long. 
Here !  don't  take  that  away,"  (this 
was  to  the  servant  carrying  off  the 
burd),  "and  see,  get  a  lemon  here, 
will  you— and  the  flarvey  sauce,  will 
your 

At  this  moment  the  door  was 
opened  softly,  and  a  red,  elderly  face, 
much  heatei  was  put  in.  The  eyes 
of  the  red  race  were  very  strained 
and  bloodshot)  and  there  was  a  wig 
over  the  eyes.  "  Ah  !  at  work,"  said 
the  voice  belonging  to  the  face,  "  and 
uncommonly  good  work,  too  ;  am  I  in 
tune,  eh  r 

"  Come  in,  come  in.  Lord  John  !" 
said  Sir  John,  heartily,  "  you  are  in 
time,  and  I  am  glad  of  it.  Pat  your 
coat  in  the  comer  there." 

Lord  John  came  in  at  once,  pulling 
off  gloves  and  a  comforter  and  a  coat. 
"I  was  dining  with  them  at 
the  barrackSj  and  couldn't  pass  the 
house— just  for  a  finish.  I  told  them 
below  to  put  up  the  gig." 

Captain  Philips  had  looked  round 
with  dif^gnst  the  moment  he  saw  the 
reidface. 

"Here's  that  drunken  Lord!  Close 
up  well,  can't  you,  or  they'll  be  stick- 
ing him  beside  us.  Really,  it  is  too 
bad !  No  room  for  a  man's  arms ; 
always  the  way  in  these  houses  ;  can't 
let  you  eat  your  bit  in  comfort" 

"  Over  there,  Lord  John,"  said  Sir 
John,  heartily,  "next  to  Philips. 
He'll  make  i:oom  for  you.'* 
Lord  John  had  gone  over. 
"Push  up,  will  youl"  he  said, 
dn^ng  in  his  chsur.  "Send  that 
birdhere.  Philips ;  don't  swallow  him 
all  up,  you  Imow.  Wait  and  1*11 
begin  with  a  nip  of  the  brandy  to 


drive  the  frost  out  of  my  chest  Here, 
Sam,  cordials  in  this  direction  !" 

Captain  Philips  said  nothing,  but 
with  yet  more  marked  disgust  moved 
away. 

"  Just  let  me,"  he  said,  retaining 
"the  bird,"  "I  had  this  breast  half 
off  before  you  came  in." 

"  It's  an  infernal  night  out"  said 
Lord  John  :  "  not  sorry  I  took  that 
nip  now.  I  wanted  something  warm 
inside." 

This  was  Lord  John  Radley,  an 
elderly  bachelor,  and  duke's  youno;er 
son,  who  had  a  small  box  close  by, 
where  he  farmed  a  little,  hunted  a 
great  deal,  and  to  a  far  greater  extent 
ranged  the  country,  preying  on  his 
neighbours,  and  dropping  in  without 
ceremony  at  all  hoiUB  and  with  the 
same  freedom,  always  asked  for 
"  something  warm."  He  had  been  in 
a  fast  cavalry  regiment,  and  was  said 
to  have  done  something  about  which 
hung  a  little  mist  that  was  disrepu- 
table. He  had  lived  a  good  deal  in 
Paris  when  he  was  young,  was  fall  of 
strange  stories,  and  had  a  curiously 
free  manner. 

They  were  very  gay  at  the  round 
table.  Mrs.  Lepell,  the  new  guest,  was 
now  quite  at  home,  unrestrained,  and 
very  amusing.  She  said  she  was  not 
ashamed  to  own  that  she  was  very 
hungry ^  for  they  had  had  a  very  long 
and  weary  day  of  it 

"  I  am  glad  you  are  hungry— very 
glad,"  said  Sir  John,  "  and  have  the 
sense  to  say  so.  I  like  a  woman  that 
is  not  ashamed  to  take  her  food.  All 
the  fine  young  girls  of  my  day  eat 

Elenty,  and  got  all  their  cood  looks 
:om  eating,  I  can  tell  you. ' 
"I  begin  not  to  care  what  they 
say,"  said  Mrs.  Lepell.  "We  were 
always  Conservatives  in  that^  as  in 
other  points.  And  I  always  thmk  and 
say,  in  my  little  way^  that  you  should 
be  consistent.  Sir  John,  and  carry  out 
whatever  you  believe,  even  in  small 
details.  That  is  our  creed,  is  it  not, 
Sir  John?" ^ 
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"It  is!"  said  he,  with  delight, 
"  *pon  mjr  soul  it  is !  No  shaming 
and  skulkiiig  for  us.  Be  whatever 
you  are  to  the  very  backhone." 

"  Y^"  said  Mrs.  Lepell,  "  I  would 
have  it  even  in  the  colour  of  our 
dress,  Sir  John." 

Mrs.  Seveme  smiled. 

"Really  you  are  quite  an  ardent 
believer,"  she  said. 

"  It  is  quite  refreshing  to  meet  such 
enthuaasm,"  said  her  son.  "  You  put 
our  sluggish  consciences  to  the  blush." 

"Who  is  she  ?"  asked  Lord  John  ; 
"  where  did  he  pick  her  up  ?  Fine 
woman,  I  say." 

"Came  to-night,"  said  Captain 
Philips  ;  "  if  you're  quite  done  with 
that  sherry  wine,  you  Know — thanks. 
No  Iwead  in  the  room,"  he  added, 
getting  up,  "  every  one  must  learn  to 
wait  on  himself  in  this  house." 

In  a  few  moments  the  ladies  had 
gone,  and  it  was  past  midnight  The 
gentlemen  had  risen.  "  Just  one  snip 
more,  Digby ;  want  lining  sadly  in 
this  frost,  and  then  for  the  gig." 

"Let  the  gig  stay  where  she  is," 
add  Sir  John,  "take  my  advice; 
there's  a  room  ready  with  a  fire,  so 
you  may  take  it  or  not,  as  you  like." 


"Egad  then,  I  will,"  said  Lord 
John.  "You  make  your  house  too 
snug.  Sir  John.  That  notion  of  the 
fire  did  the  business ;  quite  a  picture, 
you  see,  and  with  a  dgar " 

"Here,  and  take  the  balance  of  that 
cognac  with  you.    You  may  as  well." 

^*  Egad  then,I  will"  saidLord  John. 
"  *  For  these  and  all  other  blessings 
Dean.'  Bless  the  cheerful  giver,  I 
say.  Good  night  to  every  one.  "Y  ou 
shouldn't  have  mentioned  the  fire, 
Sir  John.    That  did  the  business  1" 

"You'd  better  look  after  his  cur- 
tains," said  Captain  Philips.  "You 
can  tell  Duncan,  or  some  of  them. 
He'll  fuddle  himself  and  set  the 

flace  on!fire.  You  may  as  welL 
won't  sleep  comfortable  unless  you 
Eromise  me.  That  beast !"  he  said, 
iter,  as  he  went  to  his  room,  "a 
greedy,  guzzling,  selfish  sot.  Took 
the  whole  of  the  breast  of  that  bird, 
without  a  word.  He  has  taken  to 
driving  over  to  our  mess  at  ten  and 
eleven  at  night  But  I'm  never  at 
home.  And  as  I  told  him  plainly 
last  week,  I  don't  keep  a  club  or  a 
bar.  The  other  fellers  may  do  as 
they  please.  Goodness,  what  a  ram- 
shackle house  this  is  1" 
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Nkxt  morning  every  one  was  down 
betim^— a  pomt  on  which  Sir  John 
was  a  little  particular — a  point,  too, 
at  which  Captain  Philips  grumbled 
a  good  deal  It  did  well  enough  fifty 
years  ago  ;  but  really  forcing  people 
put  of  tneir  nightgowns,  with  a  nre 
just  lit,  and  in  weather  like  tiiat, 
was  rather  too  much,  &c.  Every  one 
was  in  at  the  breakfast-room  in  time, 
excepting  the  Miss  Fentons,  and  an- 
other lady ;  indeed  Sir  John  strictly 
required  attendance  at  a  sort  of 
ritual  which  he  performed  himself; 
but,  as  Captain  Philips  said,  "he 
fuppoted  he  knew  how  to  say  his 
'Our  Father,'  at  least  without  going 
to  school  again ;  and  to  be  tumbled 
out  from  your  warm  sheets  at  that 
hour,  &c,  &c" 

The  Miss  Fentons  fluttered  in  when 
breakfast  was  half  over  in  the  most 
unconcerned  way,  although  Sir  John's 
W3  was  upon  them,  and  he  bade 
them  good  morning  very  testily. 

"  It^  no  use  scolding  us.  Sir  John," 
said  the  younger,  "  we  do  our  best, 


you  know ;  and  if  you  keep  us  so 
agreeably  every  night  we  can't  help 
it.  Why  we  are  not  half  of  us  down ! 
Where's  Mrs.  Lepell  1" 

This  was  not  an  unskilful  diver- 
sion j  and  at  the  moment  Mrs.  Lepell 
enteredj  very  demure,  and  with  an 
expression  that  might  be  composed, 
or  sad.  or  sober. 

"Well,  Mrs.  Lepell,"  called  out 
Sir  John,  in  his  hearty  way,  "  come 
up  near  me.  (You  are  late,  but  this 
is  your  first  morning.)  Now,  how  is 
the  patient]" 

"Oh,  I  don't  know,  Sir  John,"  she 
answered,  settling  her  napkin-  "A 
very  wretched  night—restless  and 
troubled.  He  may  be  better,  and  he 
says  he  is." 

"0  come,"  said  Sir  John,  "that 
looks  well" 

Seveme  was  at  a  side  table  help- 
ing some  cold  ^nune. 

"  A  wretched  night,  and  looks  bet- 
ter. /  don't  thmk  that  promises 
welL    We  had  better  send  for  tho 
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**  He  M  to  be  here,  you  know^"  said 
Mrs.  Lepell,  "  the  first  thing  in  the 
morning,  without  losing  a  moment" 

**Yes,"  said  Seveme,  cutting  up 
hriskly,  **it  vas  the  last  thing  I 
said  to  him." 

"There's  a  fellow  riding  up^  the 
avenue  now,"  said  Captain  Philips. 
"  By  the  way,  will  you" — he  never 
addressed  the  host  as  Sir  John,  "will 
you  let  me  get  some  toast  done  %  I 
always  like  it  very  thin  and  shorty 
you  know;  and  I'd  recommend  you 
to  have  it  that  way.  You  see,"  he 
added,  bending  a  piece  with  a  sort  of 
half  restrained  disgust,  "it  gets  sod- 
dcned  and  damp  tfiis  way.  It  is  quite 
as  little  trouble  for  them,  you  know." 

It  was  the  doctor,  who  came  in 
cheerily  in  a  few  minutes.  Mrs. 
Lepell  rose  nervously.  ^^  Now  we 
shall  know  "  she  said,  in  a  low  voice. 

"Well,  Watson,"  said  Su-  John, 
"been  up  r 

"  Yes,"  said  the  Doctor,  who  walk- 
ed in  without  notice.  "Bad  night 
he  says,  pain  here.  But  all  that's 
natural,  Sir  John,  after  a  shock  of 
that  kind.  We  want  a  little  fillip, 
you  know,  I  have  no  doubt  he'll  be 
all  straight  in  a  day  or  so." 

There  was  great  delight  in  Mrs. 
Lepeirs  face. 

"  Thank  heaven !"  her  neighbotur 
heard  her  murmur. 

"I  am  ^lad  of  it— very  glad,  to  hear 
this,"  said  Sir  John ;  "poor  Jack 
Lepell's  brother,  too.  I'll  just  step 
up  and  say  good  morning  to  him." 

Mrs.  lipell  rose  hastily.  "We 
shall  go  together,  Sir  John,"  she 
said  with  a  smile. 

"  If  you  will  take  me— that  is.  I 
should  lose  my  way  in  these  ivonder- 
ful  rooms  and  comdors.  It  bewilders 
me !  Everything  is  so  vast  and  long !" 

"Then  you  must  stay  here  until 
you  learn  them  by  heart,  ma'am," 
said  Sir  John.  "You  must  take  me 
with  you  now,  to  show  you  the  road." 

S  almost  seemed  as  if  it  was  Mrs. 
pell  had  proposed  to  go  and  see 
her  husbana,  and  that  Sir  John 
wished  to  go  with  her.) 

B[e  entered  the  bedroom  cheer- 
fully. "  Well,  how  are  we  to-day  ? " 
he  called  out  "  Better,  I  am  told. 
Nothing  but  a  rib  gone,  after  all 
It's  happened  to  me  over  and  over 
agiun — ^huntin',  you  know,  and  egad 
we'll  have  pou  huntin',  sir,  before  the 
week's  out— that  is,"  he  added,  a 


little  gravely,  **  if  this  frost  would 
go." 

A  8ad-looldn|,  dejected,  claaieal 
head  lifted  itself  from  the  pillow.  It 
had  a  deep  iron-grey  beard  and 
moustache ;  the  eyes  were  soft  and 
melancholy ;  there  were  lines  of  care 
about  the  cheeks,  but  over  all  was  a 
sweet,  gentle  expression,  ftiU  of 
nature  and  ampHcity  and  kindliness. 
The  age  of  that  face  was  about  forty- 
five  years. 

He  spoke  now,  but  with  some 
pain.  *^I  don't  know  how  to  thank 
you.  Sir  John,  for  this  goodness.  I 
only  heard  this  morning;  wh^«  I  was 
— in  what  good  hands.'^ 

"  We'll  t^e  care  of  you,  nevCT  fear," 
said  Sir  John.  "Of  course  you've 
heard  Jack  Lepell  speak  of  me  t" 

"Oh  yes,"  said  Mrs.  Lepell,  "in- 
deed yes.    You  recollect  dear  ?  " 

Mr.  Lepell  put  his  hand  to  his 
foreh  ead.  "  It  seems  like  a  dream  to 
me  that  I  have  heard  the  name  be- 
fore, somewhere.  Poor  Jade,  you 
know.    I  saw  very  little." 

"  But  you  told  me  dear,"  said  Mrs* 
Lepell,  reproachfully,  "just  think — 
you  recollect " 

"Then  I  knew  him  well,"  said 
Sir  John,  "  and  I  helped  him  too ;" 
and  a  fine  fellow  he  was.  No  matter. 
I  tell  you  what,  we  must  put  you  on 
your  legs.  We  are  sending  in  to 
Whalley— and  there  is  the  county 
Doctor  there.  Lord  Bulstrode  alwa3^ 
has  him— fine  fellow  Bulstrode — 
goes  up,  literally  roaring,  ma'am, 
with  his  gout— not  able  to  stifien  his 
back— to  fight  against  that — that 
Maynooth!" 

"Dreadful— oh,  dreadful/'*  said 
Mrs.  Lepell,  in  protest  against  tibat 
foundation. 

"Yes,  ma'am,  I  could  tell  you 
stories  about  the  intrigues  of  men 
that  should  know  better.  I  assure 
you,  sir,  she  is  sound ;  and  I  con- 
gratulate you^  for  in  these  days  the 
women  do  mischief  enough.  I  tell 
you  what,  Lepell,  will  you  get  up  t 
-^try,  you  know  it  may  do  you  good 
fighting  against  a  thin^." 

"I  am  afraid,"  said  Mr.  Lepell, 
trying  to  move. 

"  Yes,  try,  dear,"  said  she,  laying 
her  hand  on  his  shoulder.  "As  Sir 
John  says,  make  an  efifort  I  am 
afraid  we  shall  be  such  a  constraint." 

But  an  expression  of  pain  eame 
into  his  face. 
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"If  you  oonld,"  said  Sir  John. 
"We  na?e  a  party  to-day,  yon  know. 
No,  no  I  if  8  not  to  be  thought  of. 
Ill  send  you  up  lots  of  books  to 
amuse.  Fll  take  Mrs.  L.  to  the 
lifaraiy— fine  standard  collection,  and 
At  ahall  pick  you  out  sometaing. 
By  the  way,  Fireirons  sent  me  in  by 
tins  morning  his  great  book, '  England 
in  Leproqr/  a  fine  thin^  but  I  haven't 
had  time  to  cut  the  leaves  as  yet 
Come,  Mrs.  LepelL" 

She  fluttered  back  a  moment 
"Let  me  put  this  pillow  higher, 
dear.'*  But  the  classic  iron-grey  head 
seemed  to  shrink  away  from  any 
alteration  in  his  position.  When 
they  got  in  to  the  old  library,  whose 
walk  were  comfortably  clad  with 
books,  perhaps  the  warmest  of  all 
furniture,  and  with  books  whose 
backs  were  all  rusted  and  oxydized. 

"Here's  'England  in  the  Le- 
prosy/" said  Sir  John.  "We'll 
send  It  up  to  him  at  once.  See  here 
—look  bore,  Mrs.  Lcpell.  Pitt's 
life,  five  volumes;  Sir  Robert 
Indis's  pamphlets  all  bound  to- 
geuier,  very  fine  reading,  I  can  tell 
yon  ;  Hume  and  Smollett.  Here*s 
^ood  Constitutional  reading  to  put 
mto  the  hands  of  the  young,  not  the 
Bwash  and  water  of  that  low  Jacobin, 
Mc— Mcaulay. 

Mrs.  Lepell  was  delishted  with 
these  treasures.  She  looked  at  the 
first  volume  of  Hume,  his  binding 
and  his  type  and  paper,  with  an  in- 
terest that  was  not  unnatural,  con- 
sidering the  praises  bestowed  on  that 
fine  master  of  writing.  Then  she 
recollected  herself. 

"Oh,  Sir  John,  you  promised  last 
.pight,you  know  you  did— that  chann- 
mg  picture  of  the  bishop  in  your 
femily— 'The  Sure  Way  to  Heaven.'" 

"  I  know,"  Sir  John  had  said  with 
tnthusiasm,  and  was  at  the  end  of 
the  room  on  a  ladder  dragging  down 
'  Bighop  Digby's  work  before  he  had 
heard  Mrs.  Lepell's  most  natural 
mistake  as  to  the  title  of  the  book. 

"Here  it  is!  A  great  work— 'The 
Short  Way  with  Dissenters.'  I  tell 
yon  what,  ma'am,  if  the  ^shop's 
plan  had  been  followed— audit  would 
ftave  been,  only  there  was  a  gang  of 
schemers  governing  the  countrv  at 
the  time— England  would  have  Seen 
a  different  ph^  from  what  it  is  now. 
llake  it  to  your  room,  ma'am,  and 
read  it  (every  word  is  worth  gold  in 


these  times)  and  tell  me  what  you 
think  of  it,"  and  Sir  John  plaoed 
"The  Short  Way,"— an  old  calf- 
bound,  dingy,  dusty,  and  as  yellow  as 
the  Bishop  s  own  face  in  the  picture 
— in  Mra  Lepell's  willing  arms.  She 
received  it  with  delight 

At  this  moment  ^veme  and  his 
friend  Selby  came  in. 

"  Have  you  seen  his  lordship,  Sir 
John  1  No :  I  dare  say  he's  not  down 
yet" 

"He  was  not  at  breakfast,**  said 
Sir  John ;  "I  must  go  round  the  farm 
though,  so  will  you  look  after  Mrs. 
Lepell  herel" 

That  lady  was  left  suddenly  with 
the  two  gentlemen. 

"  Well,  what  do  you  %oUh  to  do," 
said  Seveme  ;  "some  of  us  are  going 
to  skate.  By  the  way.  that  looks  an 
appalling  volume  you  nave  got  there. 
What  is  it — a  Latin  dictionary  1" 

Mrs.  Lepell  almost  blushed  as  he 
took  it  from  her ;  he  looked  at  her 
with  an  amused  look. 

"What!  'The  Short  Way! '  Oh, 

Selby,  look  here,  my  friend  !  So  you 
are  going  to  read  '  The  Short  Way  V  " 

Selbv  smiled  too.  She  bit  her  lip, 
and  coloured  yet  more. 

"  He  wished  me  to  read  it,"  she  said. 
"  Of  course  it  would  not  be  much 
in  my  way ;  perhaps  I  would  not 
understand  a  word  of  it.  But  stiU, 
I  think  there  would  be  not  much 
harm  in  trying,  especially  as  it  is  a 
little  fancy  of  his,  and  he  has  been  so 
kind  to  us " 

"Well,  after  all,"  said  Selby, 
"  Where's  the  crime  ?  I  had  to  take 
it  once ;  but  a  page  was  about  the 
allowance  I  could  manage." 

"Who  talks  of  crimes?"  said  Se- 
veme, with  gaiety.  "  Heaven  forbid 
that  I  should  interfere  between  Mrs. 
LepeU  and  her  *  Short  Way !'  Will 
you  come  down  and  see  us  skate — at 
least  such  of  us  as  don't  tumble  flat ; 
a  pretty  exhibition  it  will  be.  There's 
a  sleigh,  too,  with  bells,  if  you  like 
eoing  down  in  that*  Tne  carpenter 
knocked  it  up  yesterday,  out  of  an 
old  gig,  I  beheve ;  but  we  have 
grand  Kussian  furs  to  cover  the 
multitude  of  sins— that  is,  the  old 
leather." 

Mrs.  Lepell  shook  her  head  sadly. 
"I  ara  to  be  a  nurse  to-day.  To- 
morrow, perhaps." 

"The  'Short  Way'  also"  said  Se- 
veme ;  "  I  forgot  that.     Very  well 
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I  mnst  go  and  look  up  the  skate&" 
He  went  away  joyously. 

Selby  approached  her  a  little  shyly. 
^  Seveme  is  such  a  rattling  felloW ; 
says  whatever  comes  into  nis  head. 
You  mustn't  mind  him.  And  as  for 
the  *  Short  Way*  "—he  added,  stop- 
ping short. 

They  both  laughed. 

"You  understand  me,"  she  said. 
"  It  is  Sir  John's  little  fancy,  and  I 
*  am  not  ashamed  to  humour  it  It 
will  give  me  a  little  trouble,  I  con- 
fess, and  is  not  so  pleasant  as  a 
French  novel— I  mean,  as  a  novel. 
But  still,  Mr.  Selby,  he  was  a  bishop, 
and  a  good  and  a  holy  bishop,  and 
this  seems  a  good  thick  book,  and 
with  some  reputation  ;  and  surely,  in 
all  these  pages  there  must  be  some 
sense,  or  something  that  could  improve 
one,  or  be  profitable.  That  is  my 
little  view.  Mr.  Selby."  And  with  a 
heightened  colour  and  a  toss  of  her 
hes^  she  passed  out  of  the  room, 
carrying  her  tawny  volume  with  her. 
Selby  looked  after  her  in  a  dreamy 
way,  then  went  out  slowly  by  another 
door. 

The  ice  was  on  the  two  long  Dutch 
ponds,  between  which  ran  the  avenue. 
They  looked  now  as  dark  as  ebony, 
and  any  one  coming  down  the  ave- 
nue—Hodge, i>erhai>s,  with  his  team 
— heard  the  faint  grinding  on  the  ice, 
like  the  click  and  whirring  of  wheels. 
Stopping  a  moment^  he  saw  some 
Uttle  black  figures,  like  flics,  flutter- 
ing up  and  down — ^swooping,  soaring 
— m  that  most  marvellous  of  human 
motions.  One  or  two  were  twirling 
like  tops,  waltzing,  spinning  and  per- 
forming the  most  surprising  evolu- 
tions. The  clergyman^s  son,  the 
doctor's  brothers,  a  commercial  tra- 
veller up  from  the  village — for  a  pond 
is  a  republic,  and  skating  the  very 
essence  of  democracy — were  all  \mss7 
with  this  delightful  exercise,  with 
the  feeling  that  Christmas  day  had 
been  but  yesterday ;  that  the  holly 


was  Btni  fresh  and  green,  that  the 
great  house  was  full,  and  that  there 
were  cheerful  evenings  to  come,  when 
the  red  curtains  would  be  drawn. 
Fresh  days,  flowing  days,  with  a 
sense  of  healthful  enjoyment,  bom  of 
this  delightful  exerdse ;  which  to  some 
schoolboys,  home  for  a  week,  to  the 
clergyman's  house,  and  barely  over 
the  rudiments,  getting  terrific  falls, 
and  cruel  injuries,  and  not  in  the  least 
daunted^seemed  almost  paradise  upon 
earth.  The  gentlemen  found  it  "  well 
enough"  for  an  hour  or  two :  but  these 
lads  nad  begun  with  the  light,  and 
would  go  on  until  darkness  came ;  and 
certainly,  of  a  fresh  Christmas  even- 
ing, when  the  shadows  were  drawing 
on,  and  a  cold,  steel  blueness  was 
settling  down,  and  a  light  or  two  was 
twinkhng  up  and  down  in  the  house, 
then  the  ponds  stood  out  like  a  great 
sheet  of  frosted  cake,  and  the  skating 
acquired  a  new  charm  from  this  time, 
and  it  seemed  almost  impossible  to 
tear  oneself  from  its  fascinations. 

Seveme  was  soon  tired  of  ii 
"  What  shall  we  do,  now,"  he  said, 
dragging  off  his  skates.  "Good, 
gracious !  How  frantic  I  used  to  be 
about  this  sort  of  thing  at  college ! 
Let  us  get  a  gun,  and  take  a  shooting 
stroll,  without  any  fuss  or  prepara- 
tion, after  the  rabbits." 

"  Or  take  the  ladies  a  drive,"  said 
Selby.  "  We  ought  to  make  ourselves 
civil  and  useful  in  some  way." 

"You  mean  my  mother,"  said 
Seveme,  with  a  curious  look :  "you 
are  getting  quite  devoted.  I  must 
go  and  tell  her.  I  can  go  shooting  by 
myself."  "  Hallo !  what  is  this  now?^' 

They  heard  the  jingling  of  the  Nor- 
wegian bells,  and  saw  the  improvised 
sleigh,  covered  up  in  the  nch  furs 
Severne  had  spoken  of.  There  were 
two  horses  cantering  along,  and  a 
lady  and  gentleman,  ^ey  stopped 
a  moment  to  look  at  the  skating. 

"Why  it's  that  woman,"  said 
Seveme,  "  and  Lord  John  1" 


CHAPTER  vn. 

LORD  JOHir  AND  intS.  LSPJBLL. 


Mrs.  Lbp£LL  went  back  to  her  hus- 
band's room,  but  soon  returned  to  the 
library.  Perhaps  she  had  forgotten 
the   "Short  Way  ;"  or  perhaps  the 

Satient  had  fallen  into  a  doze.  It  was  a 
ttle  hard  to  expect  "  a  fine  fresh- 
young  woman  to  be  chained  to  a  bed 


side,  in  this  fine,  stirring  weather." 
This  was  the  view  of  Lord  John, 
who  had  lain  long  in  bed,  as  was  his 
wont,  had  had  his  "  morning^'  very 
late,  also  his  wont ;  and  was  now,  as 
he  said,  all  fresh  and  light  for  the 
day— (as  if  the  day   itself  was  a 
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serious  Herculean  labour,  to  be 
Uced).  He  waa  roaming  through  the 
house  trying  to  find  some  one  to 
*  haTe  a  turn  at  the  cues"  with — for 
he  felt  his  head  tolerably  steady  now 
— when  he  came  upon  Mrs.  Lepell 
in  the  library.  He  was  not  in  the 
least  likely  to  be  put  off  his  centre 
by  such  a  meeting,  thou^  he  had  not 
yet  spoken  to  ner. .  In  fact,  he 
entered  with  great  confidence,  and 
said  "€k>od  morning,"  with  the 
greatest  heartiness  and  delight  "How 
are  you,"  he  said,  "very  glad  you 
have  come — will  shake  us  up  a  bit 
here?  You  saw  me  come  in  last 
night  Lord  John,  you  biow.  Digby 
has  sent  over  for  my  little  kit;  so 
Fm  going  to  stay." 

Mrs.  Lepell  was  not  in  the  least 
disturbed.  She  met  him  in  the  same 
cordial  fashion.  "  I  am  so  glad,  too," 
she  said,  smiling.  "  We  shall  be  here 
some  days,  I  suppose?  It  depends—" 

"By  the  way,"  said  Lord  John, 
"  how  is  he  ?  %ad,  I'm  only  down 
myself  ten  minutes.  Had  to  break- 
last  in  bed.  What  with  the  sitting 
up  last  night  and  the  other  things, 
irs  impossible  to  do  it  Besides, 
why  should  you  1  I  don't  want  to 
make  my  soul  in  t?iat  sort  of  way — 

frudenccj  temperance,  and  the  rest 
declare  it  wouldn't  repay,  you  know. 
Leave  aU  that  to  the  professionals. 
Shocked,  eh  1 " 

But  the  lady  was  not  in  the  least 
shocked.  At  least  she  was  so  amused 
at  Lord  John's  droll  profanity  that 
with  the  best  intentions  to  reprove 
her  lips  gave  way.  "I  am  afraid, 
Lord  Jonn,  pou  have  not  much 
reverence.  Those  French  men  of  the 
world  are  dreadful  people." 

"Are  they?"  said  he,  "are  they 
now  ?  My  dear,  if  you  only  knew  the 
French  women  you  would  say  they 
were  funny  people  to  teach  a  sucking 
youth." 

"  Now  you  must  not  Lord  John," 
said  she.     No  wicked  French  stories." 

Lord  John  laughed  loudly,  and 
took  a  chair.  "  Nothing  youM  like 
better  Mrs.  L.  I  see  it  in  your  eye  ; 
and  a  very  fine  one  it  is,  as  fine  as 
any  French  one." 

^Now,  Lord  John,  you  are  aetting 
bold  ;  you  will  have  to  be  scolded." 

"Scold  away,  my  dear  woman." 
Qiord  John  was  noted  for  th^ese  little 
cufldliaritiea.  but  everybody  made 
aDowMice— French  life,  &a)  '^What 


are  you  doing  among  these  old^fusty 
thinm  here  ?  This  isn't  the  place  for 
you,  Mrs.  L.  You  are  out  of  keeping." 

"  But  I  like  reading.  Lord  John ;  I 
do.  indeed." 

"  She  does,  indeed  !  '*  said  he,  with 
great  eiyoyment  "  0,  listenjto  her ! 
Of  course  she  does.  Likes  Jgie  Fathers, 
I'll  swear.  Prefers  St  Chrysostom, 
what's-his-name,  to  George  Sand. 
May  be  you'd  oblige  a  friend  with 
the  loan  of  an  odd  volume  of  St 
Thomas— come,  only  for  ten  minutes  ? 
Why  shouldn't  I  make  my  soul  as 
well  as  another  man  ?  Come,  give  it 
I  see  it  in  your  pocket  there." 

Mrs.  Lepell  half  rose.  Perhaps  she 
was  a  little  alarmed  at  his  famiharity. 

Very  naturally  she  hesitated.  "  I 
don't  think  I  can,"  she  said.  "  What 
would  they  say.  Lord  John  ?  Alone 
with  you.  and  no  other  lady.  No;  I 
am  afraia  not" 

He  laughed.  "  Uncommon  good, 
on  my  soul,  yes ;  and  why  should  you 
be  afraid  of  me  now  ?  Have  they  been 
telling  you  any  stories  ?  But  I  am  not 
the  man  I  was  ;  I  am  not,  indeed.  I 
have  turned  over  a  new  leaf;  I  have 
indeed.  I  am  converted.  You  may 
see  me  with  a  gown  on  one  of  these 
days.  My  brother  has  two  livings, 
you  know,  and  his  own  regular  fellow 
IS  seventy-eight  if  he  is  a  day." 

This  wicked  lord  was  so  diverting 
and  in  such  good  spirits  this  morning, 
that  even  with  a  wish  to  reprove,  the 
lady  could  not  help  smiling. 

"Well,  come  now,"  he  said ;  "don't 
let  us  be  squeamish ;  and  I  tell  you 
what,  they  ve  a  new  horse  that  I 
chose  for  the  baronet,  and  he'll  go 
nobly  under  the  sleigh.  Old  Sir  John 
doesn't  like  him,  I  believe ;  but  that's 
not  much.  At  this  moment  there  isn't 
a  judge  of  a  horse  under  the  roof 
but  myself;  and  do  you  know  I  think 
you  have  an  eye  for  a  bit  of  blood.  On 
my  soul  I  do.  By  my  old  grandmother 

iwho  left  me  an  old  prayer-book  in 
ler  will,  a  skinny  old  skin-flint !)  I 
think  you  have.  I  see  it  in  the  comer 
of  your  eye  !  Hallo,  Sir  John,  we 
are  going  to  have  out  Toby  under  the 
sleigli." 

'T?hen  take  Mrs.  Lepell  a  turn 
round  the  park.  The  very  thing ;  and 
1  say  go  by  the  pond,  where  there  is 
a  good  view  of  the  house." 
^*  All  right,  baronet,"  said  his  lord- 
;  "  she  knows  about  horses,  too." 
am  sure  she  does,"  said  Sir  John, 
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^ETerjLepelllmetdid.  Notyunder- 
Btand  me,  living  in  stables  with 
^001118  and  jobbers,  which  it  seems 
18  the  fashion  now ;  bat  enough  to 
have  a  pretty  seat  in  your  saddle,  and 
know  a  fine  horse  when  you  see  one. 
Yes,  you  most  go,  Mrs.  bepell :  take 
her  rouiid  by  the  pond  and  the 
high  plantation ;  then  by  Mangerton, 
whence  you  get  another  capital  riew 
of  the  house.  TheiLletmesee '* 

"All  right,''  said  his  lordship,  wink- 
ing, "leave  us  to  ourselves.  We'll  pass 
over  nothing,  depend  upon  it*' 

"  But  I  think.  Sir  John,"  said  she 
timorously,  "  I  could  hardly — with 
Lord  John  1— perhaps  Mrs.  Severn 
would  be  coming  V* 

"  Egad,  youVe  been  telling  her 
something,  Digby,"  said  his  lordship 
in  convulsions  of  eiyoyment  "  But 
it*B  a  hard  case  now  that  the  wild 
oats  should  be  brought  up  against  a 
man  in  this  way.  Tell  her  I'm  like  a 
child  at  a  mother's  knee,  or  next  door 
to  a  bishop.    I  am,  on  my  soul." 

Sir  John  looked  grave.  Bishops 
were  part  of  the  State.  "I  have 
met  many  a  bishop  at  your  brother's 
table,"  he  said  ;  "men  of  real  sound 
principle.  The  sleigh  only  holds  two, 
'  you  see.  So  there  would  not  be  room, 
you  see.  I  want  you  to  see  this  view, 
and  you  were  so  wishing  it  yourself 
last  night" 


"Indeed  I  do"  she  said  eagerly, 
"  and  I  am  sure  by  daylight" 

"  How  far  have  you  got  in  the  Bi- 
shop's book,  ma'am  ]"  said  Sir  John, 
looking  down  suddenly. 

"  I  have  not  begun  yet.  Sir  John," 
said  she  smiling ;  "  I  am  keeping  it 
for  a  quiet  moment  at  the  fire,  wh^i 
I  shall  have  it  all  to  myself— the 
curtains  drawn  —  a  regular  bonne 
houche,  Sir  John." 

"  You  must  take  care  of  it,"  said 
he  a  little  testily.  "  Don't  hold  it 
that  way,  please. 

(Mrs.  Lepell  was  supportine  the 
Short  Way  under  her  arm,  with  her 
fingers  absently  playing  among  their 


"I  suppose  if  anything  happened 
to  this  I  should  not  know  where  to 
look  for  a  copy.  This  is  worth  gold, 
ma'am,  so  please  take  care.  Well, 
you  won't  go  and  see  the  views  1" 

"Nothing  I  should  like  more," 
said  she.  "Do  let  us  go.  Lord  John, 
I  am  sure  I  should  eiyoy  it." 

"  WeU,  then,  let  us  look  sharp," 
said  his  lordship,  "  or  it  may  be  gone 
before  we  get  there ;  ha,  ha,  0  this  is 
great,  great !"  and  with  much  secret 
eiyojinent  he  went  out  of  the  room  to 
order  the  vehicle  round,  leaving  the 
lady  a  little  disquieted  as  to  what 
he  was  alluding  to  as  "  great" 


CHAPTER  vm. 


TBKDBITS. 


In  a  few  moments  it  was  at  the 
door,  with  Lord  John,  in  an  enor- 
mous cloak,  with  capes  (which  he  may 
have  borrowed  from  the  coachman 
or  had  made  for  himself  on  the  coach- 
man model),  busy  examining  the 
legs  of  the  new  hw^  Toby.  Sir 
John  came  out  with  them. 

"You  can't  patch  him  up  into  a 
ffentleman,"  said  he,  "he's  a  low 
horse,  low  in  cut  and  blood." 

"  You  are  out  utterly,  Sir  John," 
said  the  other  eagerly;  "I  know  a 
horse  as  well  as  my  own  head,  and 
this  fellow  is  as  good  a  beast  as  you 
are  a  Conservative.  Why  Mrs.  Lepell 
here  gives  it  against  you." 

That  lady  startled. 

"Indeed  I  did  not,"  she  said 
warmly. 

"  But  you  did^ou  know,  up  in  the 
library  ther&  Come  jump  in  and 
make   youi-self  snug.     I    tell    you 


what,  Sir  John,  Tobys  been  badly 
driven  by  some  Radicals  on  the  box. 
I'll  make  him  go.  Though  as  for 
that  there's  not  a  horse  bom  that  I 
wouldn't  make  go,-— or  mare  either. 
Fuah  !  Get  up  !  Go  away  from  his 
head— Btewpid  !"  And  with  a  grind- 
ing not  unmusical,  the  sleigh  started 
off  very  smoothly,  and  Toby  in  par- 
ticular more  than  bore  out  his  pur- 
chaser's warrant 

"  There  !  what  did  I  say  f  said  his 
lordship.  "  That  old  Tory,  he  thinks, 
knows  wine  and  horses,  and  he's  as 
ignorant  as  an  owl  Ana  politics,  too. 
It  makes  me  sick  to  hear  him  talk ! 
He's  damaging  the  party,  so  he  is, 
with  those  old  saws  auu  screws. 
Upon  my  soul,  I  Wlieve  he  d  \  ut  us 
into  wigs  and  steel  chokers  to-murrow. 
How  would  you  hke  me,  Mrs.  L.,  m 
a  wig  or  a  steel  collar  1  Sneak  out, 
my  dear  lady,  you  know  we  re  in  con- 
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fidenoe  here.  Let  me  tuck  this  rag 
about  you,  and  ve  can  both  be  suug 
toeether !" 

jBot  he  was  mistaken  if  he  fancied 
they  were  both  to  be  snug  together. 

**  I  am  not  cold,"  she  said,  with  a 
Toice  that  was  a  little  decided,  "  nor 
am  I  Lord  John's  dear  lady.  You 
mast  call  me  Mrs.  Lepell,  Lord  John, 
ifi  future,  if  you  wish  us  to  be  good 
friends.'' 

Lord  John  burst  into  a  roar,  and 
pive  Toby  a  sudden  "  cut"  that  made 
liim  fling  his  heels  well  up.  "  0  Lord  1 
this  is  great,  great  1 " 

•*  In  fact,  I  must  lecture  you  alittle," 
she  said,  in  the  same  grave  tone,  *'  as 
I  say,  to  prevent  us  coming  to  a  quarrel 
later.  In  the  first  place,  what  is  great ) 
I  think  I  know  what  you  mean. " 

**  Bet  you  a  sovereign  you  don't," 
said  his  lordship,  again  cutting  at 
Toby,  who  reallv  did  not  deserve  such 
persecution,  and  resented  it  as  before. 

**  I  suspect,"  s^dshe,  "you  mean 
wme  reference  to  my  sincerity— that 
I  am  acting  a  part.  You  are  amused 
at  the  notion,  and  laugh  in  my  face. 
Not  very  respectful  to  poor  me,  Lord 
John." 

••What  an  odd  woman  you  are  T' 
laid  Lord  John.  "On  my  soul,  I 
ne?cr  met  your  match." 

*  There  again.  Lord  John,"  she 
saidt  "  *  woman,'  you  know,  to  a  lady 
whom  you  have  spoken  to  for  the  first 
time  to-day.  I  am  afraid  you  must 
think  not  very  complimentarily  of  me, 

or  else  /  most  tnink  "  She 

stopped. 

Not  very  complimentarily  of  me. 
£hl  Go  ahead;  don't  be  afraid.  You 
won't  catch  me  blushing.  Why,  my 
dear  gir—  Mrs.  Lepell  I  mean  (I  was 
near  stumbling  then) — I  have  had  too 
much  of  that  sort  of  thing  to  mind, 
and  if  I  chose  at  this  moment  I  could 
astonish  you— I  could.  There  was  a 
woman  I  once  knew  in  Paris " 

**  I  don't  want  to  hear  about  her," 
laid  Mia.  Lepell,  with  a  half  comic  air 
of  reproof,  "  You  are  incorrigible,  Lord 
John,  I  fear,  and  will  die  impenitent" 

"  It's  uncommonly  likely,"  said  his 
lordship,  gravely.  *  "I  suppose  they'll 
pat  on  the  oarsons  you  know.  I  say, 
what  did  I  say  about  Tobyl  Lm't 
be  gobg  nobly !  And  to  think  old 
baronet  tidking  about  gentlemanly 
horses.  I  say  that  was  very  good  about 
the  old  bishop's  book.  Why  didn't 
yon  take  itout  in  thesleigh  withyoul" 


The  gentlemen  were  Just  leaving  the 
pond  when  the  sleigh  came  up. 

They  were  coming  to  the  skaters. 
"  We  can  take  tkUtMm,  if  you  like," 
he  said,  "  if  you  don't  wish  to  face 
them.    It'll  be  half  a  mile  round." 

"  Why  should  we  do  thatl"  she 
answered  in  wonder.  "  Wh^  do  you 
mean  I  am  to  be  afraid  of.  Lord  John  )" 

"Confound  it,"  said  he,  a  little  im- 
patiently (and  again  lashing  Toby). 
"  You  must  be  wonderfully  simple,  or 
jubt  out  of  school,  or  brought  up  in  a 
convent.  You  don't  take  a  hint ;  but 
must  have  everything  explained  to. 
you  in  black  and  white.  Are  you  a 
shepherdess,  eh  1  *  Phyllis  is  my  only 
joy  1  Rum  ti-ti,  rum  ti-ti.*  After  all 
one  sees  droll  things  every  day,  if  one 
only  keeps  their  eyes  open.  Of  course, 
I  mean  that  tumbling  on  his  nose 
there.  Thus  you  yo  smash,  stupid,  and 
crack  your  nose  1 

Mrs.  Lepell's  face  changed.  There 
was  a  maliciousness  in  his  face  that 
showed  he  was  not  to  be  trifled  with. 
"I  am  afraid  you  are  a  little  un- 
kind." she  said,  "or  take  dislikes, 
and  have  some  special  dislike  to  me." 

"  No,"  said  he.  carelessly.  "  But 
let  me  give  you  a  little  advice.  Don*t 
be  two  cautious.  Now  see  here.  A 
woman  of  the  world  would  have  Uked 
to  have  seen  the  view  round  there,  and 
avoided  them  ponds,  which  are  flat 
and  poor  ;  especially  a  lady  who  is 
so  fond  of  views." 

"  But  then  you  will  tell  me  I  like  a 
Short  way.  Lord  John,"  she  said  slily, 
with  her  eyes  down  on  the  fur. 

Lord  John  nearly  choked  with 
laughter,  and  with  genuine  laughter. 
"An,  iha^B  good — ^really  eood.  0, 1 
see  we'll  do  T  You  said  that  uncom- 
monly well.  Ah !  Mrs.  Lepell,  you're 
very  smart— not  a  shepherdess  ex- 
actly.   No  offence,  I  hopet" 

Mra  Lepell  looked  at  him  a  little 
puzzled,  and  with  an  expression  of 
dread .  "  I  am  afraid  you  are  vindic- 
tive," she  said. 

"  Not  I,"  said  his  lordship,  again 
dealing  severely  with  Toby,  agamst 
whom  he  had  conceived  some  sudden 
animosity.  "I  don't  know  what's 
the  matter  with  this  brute  to-day. 
I'll  make  him  go,  though;"  and  he 
began  scouring  the  round  quarters  of 
the  horse  with  fresh  vigour.  Toby's 
oompanion  was  speeding  along  with 
great  gravity  and  earnestness :  but 
Toby  himaelf— no  "gentlemui;^  in- 
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deed,  as  Sir  John  had  said  with  oer- 
feet  truth— he  had  the  "low  drop '  in 
him,  as  he  presently  showed  by- 
stopping  short  with  sudden  violence, 
flinging  his  head  into  the  air,  and 
setting  his  fore  feet  finnlv  against  the 
ground,  as  if  to  resist  tne  eflforts  of 
some  one  dragging  him  down  into  the 
bowels  of  the  earth.  That  uiyust 
lashing  of  his  sides  was  beginning  to 
bear  fruit    His  lordship  grew  angry. 

"What  a  bnite — an  ill-conditioned 
brute  !"  he  said.  "  Did  you  ever  see 
his  likel  I  wish  to  heaven  I  had 
brought  a  good  cutting  whip."  (His 
lordship  was  so  confident  of  the 
merits  of  the  animal  he  had  chosen 
that  he  had  declined  to  take  a  whip 
of  that  sort.) 

Then  began  a  struggle  which 
alarmed  the  lady  not  a  litUe,  for  the 
consort  of  the  "brute"  was  willing  to 
go  forward,  and  at  every  stroke  that 
fell  upon  him^  his  companion  made  a 
plunge,  thinking  that  it  was  intended 
for  her,  and  at  each  plunge  Toby 
made  a  corresponding  motion  to  keep 
himself  in  position,  and  set  his  legs 
more  firmly  to  resist  the  powers  who 
were  striving  to  drag  him  below.  * 

Was  that  an  oath  that  Mrs.  Lepell 
fancied  she  heard  upoirhis  lordship's 
lips  ]  "I  think  I  had  better  get  out,*' 
she  said,  timorously.    "  I  do,  indeed." 

"  Do  as  you  like,"  said  he,  almost 
infuriated  by  his  struggle.  "I  won't 
be  beaten  -by  any  brute,  man,  woman, 
or  animal.  Stay  where  you'  are,  I 
recommend  you.  I'  11  j  ust  ge t  a  stake 
out  of  the  hedge  here  that'll  make  him 
go^I  promise  you.    You  hold  these." 

He  jumped  out  and  put  the  reins 
into  her  hands.  She  was  alarmed, 
but  said  nothing.  Lord  John  walked 
on,  stamping  with  cold  and  vexation, 
for  the  hedge  was  but  ill  stocked  with 
suitable  sts^es  ;  but  there  was  a  cot- 
tage a  little  way  on,  and  he  should 
find  something  that  would  do  there. 
In  a  second  Toby  had  looked  back 
over  his  shoulder,  saw  that  his  enemy 
was  gone,  and  being  a  "  low"  fellow, 
shabov.  and  with  the  bad  plebeian 
"drop  in  him,  thought  he  would 
take  advantage  of  a  ladv  and  escape. 
In  another  moment  he  had  given  up 
struggling  against  the  underground 
powers,  had  tossed  his  head,  flung  up 
nis  heels,  to  the  speechless  consterna- 
tion of  the  poor  lady,  and.  with  some 
secret  understanding  with  his  com- 
panion, had  started  at  full  speed. 


Thereat  was  narrow.  It  was  more 
a  "  green  lane"  than  a  road  ;  about 
wide  enough  for  a  single  cart  His 
lordship  was  about  twenty  yards  in 
front.  He  turned  and  saw  tne  sleigh 
coming  furiously  down  on  him.  There 
was  hardly  a  second  to  prepare  or 
devise  a  plan ;  but  still,  with  won- 
derful presence  of  mind  he  had  time 
to  throw  himself  into  the  ditch  against 
the  hedge,  and  let  the  sleigh  and  its 
unhappy  freight  dash  by. 

(His  lordship  often  told  the  story 
afterwards,  in  raris  and  to  French- 
men, but  always  substituting  a  gen- 
tleman as  the  tenant  of  the  sleigh : 
"  By  G — d.  my  presence  of  mind  saved 
me.  It  snaved  me  as  close  as  this 
table.  Luckily  I  had  my  wits  about 
me,  or  I  shouldn't  be  telling  you  the 
story  or  drinking  this  cognac  of  yours, 
tnon  cJier,^*) 

Our  poor  Mrs.  Lepell,  what  nerves 
could  there  be  left  to  her  if  a  ftesh 
accident  was  to  be  in  store  for  her 
every  day  1  Her  rosy  cheek  seemed 
ghastly  almost  to  the  cottager  as  she 
new  by  him,  the  sleigh  bounding  and 
tossing  in  tije  air  as  if  it  were  of  india- 
rubber.  She  did  not  let  go  the  reins— 
not  from  presence  of  mind,  poor  wo- 
man, but  merely  because  wey  hap- 
pened to  be  in  her  hand.  Toby,  the 
"  brute,"  was  as  "mad  as  any  hatter," 
and  was  really  enjoying  his  furious 
race.  The  cottager,  looking  after 
them,  scratched  his  head  doubtfully 
and  said  "It  wur  a  bad  job." 

So  it  was,  or  would  have  been,  but 
for  a  gentleman  who  was  coming 
down  the  narrow  road.    He,  too,  haa 

Elenty  of  presence  of  mind,  and  would 
ave  pletty  of  time  to  get  over  the 
hedge  into  the  field,  and  let  the  dan- 
gerous vehicle  go  safely  by.  The  road 
here  even  got  narrower,  and  when 
cai*t  met  cai-t  one  had  to  go  back  at 
a  great  inconvenience,  which  led  to 
angry  passions  on  the  part  of  the 
carters.  But  the  behaviour  of  the 
gentleman  was  difierent,  he  stood  in 
the  middle  of  the  road,  shouting  and 
tossing  his  arms  wildlvj  even  jumping 
into  the  air — all  which  behaviour 
was  meant  to  scare  Toby.  For  a 
little  behind  him  the  road  turned 
sharply,  and  here  directly  in  front, 
was  that  pond  which  Mrs.  Lepell  was 
so  anxious  to  see,  as  being  the  point 
from  which  was  the  very  Mst  view  of 
the  house. 
Toby  did  not  in  the  least  heed  t]p8 
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protest)  but  came  on  as  if  he  were 
cayaliy  making  a  charge.  Then  the 
gentleman,  with  extraordinary  dex- 
terity, jumped  aside  lightly,  aa  if  he 
were  a  matador  at  a  bull  nght,  and 
let  Toby  pass  him  for  a  second,  in 
another  second  had  caught  Tob/s 
bridle,  and  in  a  third  hsul  lost  his 
footing,  and  was  being  dragged  along 
almost  on  his  back,  hanging  to  Toby^s 
rein-  The  screams  of  the  lady  were 
now  piteous,  for  the  weight  at  his 
head  had  dragged  Toby  out  of  the 
straight  course,  and  it  seemed  that 
the  Seigh  was  about  being  overset. 
But  luckily  this  getting  out  of  the 
straight  course,  drew  Toby  himself 
into  the  hedge,  and  the  whole  was 
now  stopped,  a  mixed  mass— hedge, 
Jenny,  Toby  and  companion,  and  the 

fjutleman  somewhere  underneath, 
ut  in  a  moment  he  had  struggled  to 
his  feet,  a  little  confused,  and  was 
feeling  his  ann.  Mrs.  Lepell  had  re- 
covered, and  with  presence  of  mind 
jumped  out 

**()  Mr.  Seveme  !  Mr.  Severne  f 
she  cried,  running  to  him ;  "  You  are 
not  hurt  ?"  she  asked^vin  a  sort  of 
agony.  "  O  my  saviour !  mjr  brave, 
gallant  deliverer !"  and  in  the  instinct 
of  the  moment  she  caught  his  arm 
tenderiy,  and  felt  the  cloth  (you  un- 
derstand)—and  then,  with  an  instinct 
as  sudden,  let  it  go,  and  stood  blush- 
ing, terrified  and  confused  before 
him. 

"Don't  be  frightened,"  he  said. 
"  compose  yourseff  now— are  you  all 
right  youself— nothing  hurt  %  I  am 
a  little  crushed  here,"  he  added, 
touching  his  arm,  'Hhat  brute  must 
have  stood  on  me  I  think.  Where's 
Lord  John ;  was  he  flung  out  ?" 

Here  was  Lord  John,  hurrying  on 
firom  behind  to  reach  the  wreck.  Ajb 
he  came  up  he  slackened  his  pace, 
and  looked  at  them  with  a  sort  of 
defiant  self-justification.  *'  It  was  all 
that  beast*8  fault.  I  couldn't  help  it, 
Mrs.  LepclL  You  may  say  what  you 
Hke ;  but  you  know  number  one " 

She  interrupted  him  eagerly.  "  In- 
deed it  was  not  your  fault.  Lord  John. 
I  saw  you  try  and  clutch  at  the  rein 
as  it  passed ;  and,  oh  1  Lord  John,  I 
was  so  frightened  1  I  thought  you 
would  he  doum  under  the  horse's 
hoofs.'' 

Lord  John lookedat  her  inquiringly, 
and  with  a  very  curious  glance ;  then 
add,  "1  did  my  best,  you  know.  The 


fault  was  in  my  getting  down  at  alL 
If  I  could  have  mst  reached  the  rein ; 
but  I  missed  it  by,  I  suppose,  a  quar- 
ter of  an  inch." 

"  I  saw  it,  indeed,"  said  the  lady. 
"How  you  escaped  was  a  miracle. 
Oh  !  Mr.  Seveme,  what  shall  I  say — 
what  shall  I  do— to  my  deliverer — 
my  two  deliverers  f" 

Lord  Johnlaughed.  "  That'sgood. 
No,  no  ;  I  aint  a  hero  to  do.  Our 
friend  there  was  more  in  luck.  Thank 
him.  We  must  get  this  thing  straight. 
Here,  you  fellow"— this  was  to  the 
cottager — "  stir  yourself,  can't  you  1 
Whv  didn't  you  come  up  ?  I  sui}pose 
vou  d  stand  by,  and  see  us  all  killed, 
before  you'd  hurry  yourself.  Don't 
stand  gaping  there,  you  bumpkin,  but 
put  your  shoulder  to  it." 

Thus  rebuked,  the  rustic  set  to 
work  to  disentangle  the  mass,  under 
his  lordship's  direction.  **  Loose  that 
rein  first,  stupid !"  "  Don't  you  see 
a  buckle  there  ]  D'ye  want  to  break 
the  horse'a  leg— do  you  1  Here,  let 
me.  I  beBeve  you  don't  care  if  you 
smash  the  whole  thing,"  &c. 

.The  lady's -soft  eyes  were  on  Se- 
veme, and  there  was  real  feeling  in 
her  voice — "I  don't  know  what  to 
say  to  you-^your  bravery,  your  no- 
bleness and  ^lalitiy.  Only  for  you 
I  might  be  insensible  at  this  moment, 
or  lying  at  the  bottom  of  that  pond. 
!({ot  so  much  matter,  you  will  say. 
After  all,  it  u  a  little  bard— Hke  a 
persecution ;  yesterday  one  esj^e 
from  death,  to-day  another.  Who 
knows  what  to-morrow  may  bring  1" 

There  was  something  piteous  in  this 
complaint  It  did  seem  a  little  more 
than  just  measure  that  this  poor  lady 
should  be  pursued  with  accidents. 
He  spoke  to  her  softly  and  kindly, 
"  I  am  very  sorry,  indeed,  very,"  he 
said ;  "  and  very  glad  I  came  up  so 
opportunely.  Here,  take  my  arm. 
No  wonder  you  are  flurried.  We  shall 
have  to  walk  some  way.  Or  stay; 
let  us  look  at  thi&  You  must  have 
frightened  these  horses.  Lord  John )" 

^Not  I,"  said  his  lorddhip  ;  "its 
this  infemal  savage  ^stem  of  driving. 
Who  ever  heard  of  such  a  thing  j 
Does  well  enough  in  Bussia." 

"  And  does  well  enough  hera"  said 
Seveme^  "if  it  gets  fairplay.  Steady, 
Toby.  Poor  old  boy!  Come  up. 
Good  fellow.  That's  it.  I  tell  you 
what,  it's  two  miles  to  the  house, 
and  very  rough  walldng  j  so  what  dp 
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you  say,  Mrs.  Lepell— will  you  try 
again,  and  trust  me  V* 

She  turned  pale,  and  shrank  back. 
Lord  John  laughed.  "  Burnt  child, 
you  know.    I  don't  blame  her." 

"  I'll  take  you  back ;  yes,"  said  Se- 
veme,  patting  the  horses,  "  as  if  we 
were  going  over  the  lawn.  No? 
Well,  tnen,  you  and  Lord  John  must 
walk  part  of  the  way,  and  take  care 
of  each  other,  and  1 11  send  the  car- 
riage." 

5  But  you  won't  go  yourself,"  said 
Mrs.  Lopell,  in  an  agony  of  terror. 
"Those  dreadful  hoi-ses.  No;  you 
must  not" 

"  Foolhardy,  my  friend,"  said  Lord 
John,  takinff  out  a  cigar  case. 

"Then  I'll  change  my  mind,"  said 
she  ;  "  I'll  CO  too.  I  should  like  it ; 
nothing  shiul  prevent  me.  I  am  not 
in  the  least  afraid." 

"  I  was  only  joking,"  said  Seveme, 
a  little  surprised.  "You  had  better 
go  with  Lord  J  ohn.  You  had  indeed." 

But  Mrs.  Lepell  was  excited.    "I 


shall  have  my  own  way,"  she  said. 
"  Forgive  me  for  being  so  positive.  I 
want  to  redeem  my  character,  and 
show  you  that  I  am  not  wif^Kdread- 
ful  coward."  * 

"  Well,  with  all  my  heart,"  said  he, 
looking  mystified.  "I  don't  quite 
follow.  I  don't  think  there  is  much 
danger ;  but  still " 

She  bad  got  in.  "No  room  for 
you,  Lord  John,"  he  said. 

"No  one  can  turn  me  out  now" 
she  said,  looking  round  and  smiling. 
"  As  for  Lord  John,  he  has  run  suf- 
ficient risk  already.  I  would  not 
hear  of  /ttm." 

"Nowthen,"  said  Seveme.  "Good 
Toby!  Good  Toby!  Get  along. 
That's  it" 

And  Toby,  after  a  moment's  hesi- 
tation, and  a  sudden  impulse  to  launch 
out  as  be  had  done  before;  but 
thinking  better  of  it,  and  assuming 
a  more  sober  carriage,  he  began  to 
canter  along  swiftly,  with  the  sleigh 
grinding  on  musically  behind 
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Gulliver  certainly  deprecates  war ; 
he  shows  us  the  Kin^  ot  Brobdingnag 
horrified  at  the  project  of  manufac- 
turing powder,  and  the  virtuous 
Houynnhmn  shocked  at  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  horrors  of  war.  But  two- 
thirds  of  his  satire  treat  of  moral 
evils — the  intrigues  of  courts,  the 
corruption  of  the  great,  the  malice 
and  meanness  of  tne  law,  the  pride 
and  ingratitude  of  mankind,  the  con- 
ceit and  pedantry  of  scholars,  the 
delays  of  law,  the  grasping  of  an 
avaricious  spirit,  the  rottenness  of  a 
state  where  ministers  are  destitute  of 
ffood  moral  qualities.  His  picture  of 
the  ago  is  very  true  and  practical. 
He  gives  hints  for  reform ;  sets  forth, 
for  instance,  in  the  voyage  to  Lilliput, 
a  scheme  of  national  education  such 
as  Daniel  Defoe  would  not  have  dis- 
approved of.  He  hints  that  the 
pnme  movers  of  the  State  should  be 
men  of  good  morals  rather  than  great 
abilities.  Exaggerated  as  his  state- 
ments may  at  nrst  seem,  they  are  a 
most  accurate  picture  of  his  times. 
That  eccentric  cynic,  Horace  Walpole, 
has  shown  us  quite  as  revolting  a 
state  of  things.   ^*  The  characteristics 


of  the  a^e,"  according  to  him,  "are 
freniy,  folly,  extravagance,  and  in- 
sensibility. No  wonder,  when  such 
stars  are  predominant,  that  ruin 
stalks  on  and  is  not  felt  or  appre- 
hended. Dissipation  is  at  high- water 
mark,  but  it  is  either  without  variety, 
novelty,  or  imagination ;  or  the 
moroseness  of  age  makes  me  see  no 
taste  in  their  pleasures."  Some  years 
later,  Oowper,  who  has  never  been 
accused  oi  harshness  or  cynicism, 
gave  vent  to  a  cry  of  grief  and  indk- 
nation  at  the  vices  of  the  land.  He 
called  upon  the  clergy  to  resign  their 
holy  commission  : 

"  Send  your  dishonoured  gown  to  Mon- 
mouth-street." 

He  compared  England  to  Israel  of 
old,  at  that  time  when  the  prophets 
wept  for  the  people,  whom  they  saw 

**  Slaves  to  every  lust, 
Lewd,  avaricious,  arrogant,  unjust.** 

Some  years  later  still,  before  the  cha- 
racteristics of  the  eighteenth  centuir 
had  passed  away,  we  find  Wordsworth 
taking  ud  the  strain,  and  complaining 
that  Englapd  is  become  a  fen  of  stag- 
nant waters : 
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' ''  Rapine,  avarice,  expense, 
This  a  idolatry,  and  these  we  adore.** 

**  We  are  selfish  men ; 
Ob !  raise  us  up,  retnm  to  as  again, 
And  giTe  as  manners,  virtue,  freedom, 


Theae  lines  were  written  in  1802.  If 
they  are  compared  with  Cowper*s 
expostulations,  we  shall  have,  n'om 
men  whom  no  one  has  ever  thought 
of  calling  cynical,  a  fdnt  reflection 
of  that  gloomy  imase  of  the  times, 
which  lo<Mn8  fnghtful  and  distortea 
in  the  gloomy  mirror  held  up  by 
Swift. 

While  Swift  was  in  the  zenith  of 
his  popularity,  a  young  Frenchman 
residing  in  Lonaon  was  eagerly 
exploring  a  civilization  which  was  a 
new  world  to  himself  and  his 
countrymen.  Voltaire  was  imbibing 
in  Ekigland  those  principles  of  scep- 
ticism which  he  afterwards  scattered 
over  France  and  Europe.  Swift's 
writings  delighted  and  influenced  his 
genius.  He  wrote  to  Swift,  asking 
permission  to  mention,  in  the  forth- 
coming account  of  his  journey,  the 
name  of  so  illustrious  an  author. 
"Pray  forgive,"  ho  wrote,  "an  ad- 
mirer of  you,  who  owes  to  your 
writings  the  love  he  bears  to  your 
language,  which  has  betrayed  him 
mto  the  rash  attempt  of  writing 
English.  Do  not  forbid  me  to  grace 
my  relation  with  your  name  ;  let  me 
indulge  the  satisfaction  of  talking 
of  jrou  as  posterity  will  do."  Swift's 
wntingsinfluenced  the  young  French- 
man's satirical  genius,  as  Bolingbroke 
had  stimulated  with  philosophical  or 
pseudo-philosophical  arguments,  that 
tendency  to  scepticism  which  Voltaire 
had  evinced  from  his  youth. 

He  returned  te  Franco,  and,  when 
many  years  had  elapsed,  he  gave 
•;  Candide"  to  the  world.  That  work 
is  Voltaire's  essay  on  man — a  quint- 
essence of  Voltaore's  view  of  man 
and  thin^  It  is  the  fullest  expression 
of  his  philosophy.  Considerea  merely 
ss  a  tale,  it  is  a  masterpiece,  written  in 
the  most  racy,  natural,  fascinating 
manner.  It  placed  Voltaire  at  the 
head  of  the  narrators  of  his  country. 
Even  as  a  mere  fiction—were  no 
l^ulasophical  interest  attached  to  it. 


it  would  be  Voltaire's  masterpiece— 
a  tiny  diamond,  glittering  among  the 
more  massive,  but  less  brilliant,  gold 
and  silver. 

But  it  is  more  than  a  racy  fiction. 
It  is  a  representative  work.  Candide 
is  a  fictitious,  or  rather  a  fictional,* 
type  of  his  age. 

Voltaire  is  universally  admitted  to 
have  been  the  representative  man  of 
his  age  ;  and  he  made  Candide  a  per- 
sonification of  his  brilliant,  versatile, 
irreverent,  yet  withal  generous 
spirit. 

Candide,  like  Gulliver,  is  a  cosmo- 

Solitan  spectator.  The  philosophical 
octrine  which  he  advocates  is  a  re- 
futation of  Pope's  optimism.  But 
that  optimism  was  never  in  danger 
of  being  widely  entertained.  It  was 
a  brilliant  conceit,  sufficiently  remote 
from  the  modes  of  thought  of  most 
men,  even  of  most  thinkers.  Its 
paradoxical  nature  was  so  evident 
that  it  could  exercise  very  little^  in- 
fluence. It  is  undoubtedly  true  in  a 
transcendent  manner,  but  false  in  its 
application  of  transcendental  truth 
to  everyday  matters,  and  everyday 
reasoning.  We  know  that  whatever 
is,  is  right ;  as  we  know  that  God's 
ways  are  not  our  ways.  But  to  at- 
tempt demonstrating  that  great  mys- 
tery is  as  fruitless  as  attempting  to 
reach  to  the  comprehension  of  the 
Creator  by  the  survey  of  some  of  His 
works.  Things  which  pertain  to  a 
higher  sphere  cannot  be  explained  by 
earthly  things.  We  must  trust  the 
inklings  given  to  us  by  our  conscience, 
but  our  reason  remains  powerless. 

Optimism  being,  then,  a  subtle 
aspiration  to  explain  and  formulate 
what  must  ever  be  mystery,  it  could 
not  have  much  influence  over  the 
minds  of  mankind  at  large.  However 
successfully,  then,  optimism  might 
have  been  refuted  by  Voltaire,  such 
an  achievement  would  have  fallen  far 
short  of  obtaining  the  wide  popularity 
won  by  "Candide."  There  are  other 
causes  to  account  for  the  success  of 
that  tale — principles  of  which  the 
brilliant  author  himself  was,  perhaps, 
unconscious.  He  perhaps  overlooked 
what  his  readers  instinctively,  though 
but  dimly,  felt — that  this  great  work 


*  That  is,  one  that  appears  in  a  fiction,  although  it  contains  within  itself  all  the 
elcmcDts  of  tnith.  Thoi  Shakespeare's  characters  are  fictional,  while  those  in  a  trashy 
novel  are  fictitious — mere  puppets. 
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was  a  living  and  enduring  type  of  its 
time — ^that  it  consider^  the  great 
problem  of  evil,  according  to  the 
mode  of  thought  peculiar  to  the 
period ;  that  problem  the  solution  of 
which  it  was  afterwards  so  terribly 
to  attempt.  "  Candide''  revealed  the 
Gordian  knot  which  Prance  cut  in 
two  with  the  sword  of  the  Revolution. 

Candide  and  Gulliver  have  one 
point  in  common — ^the  investigation 
of  eviL  Both  are  cynical  and  merd- 
les&  But  something  fantastical  al- 
ways hangs  about  Gulliver's  adven- 
tures, though  not  about  the  man 
himself.  Notwithstanding  his  re- 
peated asseverations  of  truthfulness, 
and  the  imquestionable  proofs  he 
brings  forward,  by  exhibiting  objects 
from  the  countries  he  has  visited; 
although  he  shows  us  a  Brobdingna- 
gian  lady's  corn,  hollowed  out  into  a 
cup  and  set  in  silver,  his  adventurea 
scarcely  appear  earthly,  and  we  rub 
our  eyes  m  wonder,  as  if  we  saw  a 
man  just  arrived  urom  the  moon. 
His  narratives  have  startled  us  by 
the  wildness  of  their  conception. 
Such  monstrosities  as  the  dwarfs  of 
Lilliput,  the  giants  of  Brobdingnag, 
the  Yahoos,  the  Houyhnhnms,  never 
before  had  entered  into  human  ima- 
gination. In  the  short  compass  of 
his  travels,  Gulliver  J^as  contnved  to 
heap  together  more  wonders  than 
could  be  found  in  all  other  travellers 
put  together,  whether  real  or  ficti- 
tious, truthful  or  addicted  to  hyper- 
bole, from  Mandeville  and  Du 
Chaillu  to  Sinbad  the  Sailor  and 
Burton.  Our  imagination  is  delighted 
by  Gulliver's  recital ;  but,  although 
the  author  considerably  diminishes 
the  marvellous  of  his  tale,  by  skil- 
fully intertwining  it  with  minute 
details  of  real  life,  all  his  art  cannot 
take  away  the  wonder  which  op- 
presses us,  and  tends  to  divert  us 
from  the  satire  :  for  as  in  the  rarified 
atmosphere  of  nigh  aerial  regions  a 
voice  can  with  dimculW  be  heard,  so 
in  the  atmosphere  of  unreality,  of 
high  fiction,  the  strictures  of  Gul- 
liver on  society  lose  much  of  their 
force,  and  their  applicablenese  to  real 
life. 

Far  different  is  the  effect  produced 
by  Oandide.  There  is  no  mist  hang- 
ing about  hiuL  He  is  a  living  man, 
not  a  spectre  of  the  Brocken.  He  is 
more  outspoken,  though  less  practical 
than  Gulfiver ;  and  this  because  he 


is  lees  hmnoroos.  In  a  purely  lite- 
rary point  of  view,  thia  ooBflototeB 
his  inferiority  to  Gulliver.  Voltaiia 
on  comparing  his  work  with  that  of 
Swift, musthave felt  that  little  was 
left  to  fancy  after  the  extia^nrdinaiy 
conceptions  of  the  English  h]un<Hri8t. 
Candide  was  made  to  remain  in  the 
actual  world.  His  descriptions,  being 
free  from  allegory  or  nuureUous  ma- 
chinery, might  be  more  prosaic,  bat 
they  were  more  likely  to  reaeh  the 
hearts  of  men.  In  one  part  of  the 
tale,  indeed,  Oandide  wanders  into 
fairyland :  but  this  \b  the  weak 
I)oint  of  the  narrative.  His  descrip- 
tion of  the  Utopian  country,  £1 
Dorado,  was  not  necessary  to  set  in 
relief  the  abuses  existing  in  the  real 
world.  Gulliver  is  consiBtent  through- 
out ;  his  element  is  the  fantasticail ; 
but  Candide  in  El  Dorado  is  as  ont  of 
place  as  a  fish  on  dry  land. 

There  were  causes  which  contri- 
buted to  make  Candide  more  prac- 
tical—in the  teachings  evolved  from 
his  narrative,  though  not  in  the  cha- 
racter himself— than  Gulliver;  fw 
the  latter  was  the  fruit  of  the  per- 
sonal ^evances  of  a  sensitive  mind. 
Swift  in  his  fiction  tells  us  how  the 
phenomenon  of  evil  affected  him. 
We  see  that  the  fruit  of  his  specula- 
tions is  an  intensely  Htter  one ;  so 
bitter,  indeed,  that  man^  have  deemed 
it  poisonous.  In  writing  Gulliver, 
Swift  seems  to  have  had  no  end  bat 
giving  vent  to  his  bile ;  his  end,  at 
any  rate,  was  not  a  practical  one. 
He  did  not  for  one  moment  imagpie 
that  his  work  would  have  any  social 
consequences  beyond  exciting  a  dis- 
^t  of  everything  low  and  false.  It 
IS  difficult  to  see  what  practical 
changes  could  have  been  effected  by 
the  most  scathing  satire  in  that  time 
and  country,  except  with  rei^>ect  to 
the  circumstances  which  called  fortb 
the  "Drapier's  Letters."  There  were, 
indeed,  many  abuses ;  but  liberty  was 
consolidated ;  the  abuses  were  moral 
rather  than  political :  they  had  to 
do  with  the  heart  of  man,  and  not 
with  the  constitution  of  society ;  they 
could  not  be  eradicated  by  lepslatkHi. 
Whatever  the  raging  of  parties  might 
be,  the  people  lived  in  peace  and 
prosperity.  The  shopkeeper  who  had 
never  heard  of  Sir  Kobert  Walpole 
was  doubtiess  a  proM)eroas  man, 
though  never  troubling  himself  about 
the  minister  in  power.       , 
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In  fVsnoe  the  state  of  society  was 
▼'My  different  The  French  were  suf- 
fering under  the  worst  evils  of  des- 
potism. Their  countiy  had  been 
weakened  by  ages  of  arbitraiy  govern- 
ment, now  austere,  now  licentious, 
but  always  oppressive.  The  resource 
©f  the  country  were  well-nigh  ex- 
hausted ;  long  wars  had  drained  the 
treasury;  morals,  whatever  they  may 
have  been  under  the  Grand  Monarch, 
were  now  in  a  frightfully  licentious 
state ;  religion,  which  is  the  life  of  a 
nation,  had  become  despised,  in  the 
persons  of  her  ministers ;  Jesuits, 
laoaMcs,  hirelings,  and  libertines  filled 
the  Church,  which  Bossuet  and  Fetie- 
km  had  once  adorned.  To  the  attacks 
against  Christianity,  or  rather  against 
tiie  Church,  which  were  continually 
and  systematically  being  made  by 
Voltaire  and  his  disciples,  scarcely  one 
or  two  men  of  any  ability  could  reply. 
The  Abb^  Gu^n^e  was  the  only  church- 
man who,  with  an  irony  worthy  of 
^e  great  adversary  against  whom  it 
was  directed — with  an  irony,  the 
power  of  which  Voltaire,  with  his 
usual  candour,  acknowledged— show- 
ed how  superficial  were  the  objections 
brought  by  the  patriarch  against  the 
Sacred  Writmgs.  A  degenerate  Church 
and  a  corrupt  court  were  the  rotten 
and  unsound  heads  of  a  wretched 
nation.  The  fierce  flames  of  the 
Revolution  soon  showed  in  a  lurid 
light  what  poverty  and  what  oppres- 
sion the  common  people  bad  been 
forced  to  undergo. 

The  Government  was  ridiculously 
SCTsitive  to  anything  which  seemed 
to  savour  of  liberty.  Voltaire  had 
seen  his  writings  proscribed  by  the 
eensure.  His  aspiring  spirit  could 
not  witness  meanness  and  tyranny 
without  protest.  He  maintained  the 
cry  for  reform  in  all  his  writings ; 
the  whole  of  his  long  life  was  spent 
in  advocating  liberty  and  equity. 
Candide  is  the  pearl  of  his  writ- 
ings— ^the  diamond  concentrating  in 
itself  all  the  rays  which  that  great 
genius  scintillated  forth. 

The  practical  tendencies  of  Can- 
dide— tne  reality  of  the  evils  of 
which  he  was  the  spectator— were 
fulljr  apprehended  by  the  French 
nation.  For  Voltaire's  novel  was 
replete  with  lively  interest.  Its 
avowed  object  was,  indeed,  to  ridi- 
cule optimism ;  but  shallow  would 
be  the  opinion  that  Voltaire  wasted 


the  resources  of  his  brilliant  wit  to 
refute  a  philosophical  theory  advo- 
cated by  Fope  some  years  before.    It 
was  not  because  of  the  intrinsic  im- 
portance of  that  theorv  that  Voltaire 
wrote  against  it ;  but  because  optim- 
ism was  the  creed  of  the  court  and 
the  aristocracy — the  creed  which  left 
the  people  to  perish  for  lack  of  bread. 
Blind  selfishness  would  maintain  that 
all  was  well,  as  long  as  it  promenaded 
the  galleries  of  'Versailles,  eiyoyed 
the  opera,  and  spent  half  the  night 
in      "  petits     soupers."      Brilliant 
couriers  and  perfumed  abbds  spoke 
peace  when  there  was  no  peace  :  they 
fx)asted  of  the  advanced  civilization 
of    Fraiu'o    while    the    people  was 
crushed  to  the  earth — languishing  in 
misery  and  starvation.    But  the  great 
reformer  of  the  eighteenth  century 
lifted  up  his  mighty  voice ;  he  lent 
his  matchless  powers  to  the  expres- 
sion of  that  craving  for  a  change, 
which  was  in  the  hearts  of  the  nation 
at  large ;  he  boldly  discovered  the 
sores  which  festered  on  the  social 
body.  He  told  France  that  the  world 
was  a  scene  of  misery  and  not  a 
Versailles  terrace,  with  trees  clipped 
and  promenaders  dressed  in  the  best 
possible  style.    He  told  truths  which 
the  great  had  forgotten,  or  from  which, 
ostrich-like,  they  had  hidden  their 
eyes ;  truths  which,  within  a  few 
years^  were  to  be  proclaimed  by  an 
mfunated  nation  to  terrified  Europe. 
Candide    was,     then,     a    great 
social  manifesto — not  a  mere  "jeu 
d'esprit "— not  merely  the   efi'usion 
of  a  railer  at  human  kind— not  "  the 
dull    product  of  a   scofi'er's    pen." 
Condensing  in  one  whole  both  the 
philosophy  and  the  practical  tenden- 
cies of  the  greatest  observer  of  the 
time,     Candide     thereby    becomes 
a  type  that  faithfully  portrays  the 
characteristics  of  the  age.    His  coun  - 
terpart  in  reality  might  well  have 
been  some  generous  young  nobleman 
brought  up  in  aflftuence,  but  suddenly 
cast  adrift  upon  the  world,  in  the 
struggles  of  which  he  is  at  last  forced 
to  abandon  the  optimist  prejudices  of 
his  education.    Candide,  brought  up 
In  a  baron's  castle,  is  at  first  fiimly 
convinced  that  all  is  for  the  beet  in 
this,  the  best  possible  of  worlds.  But 
great  misfortunes  fall  upon  him.  He 
passes  through  a  series  of  adventures, 
m  which  he  beholds  all  the  forms  of 
earthly    woe.      He   witnesses    the 
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horrors  of  war.  Voltaire  hated  that 
barbarous  practice— the  legacy  of 
barbarous  ages— and  here  hurls 
against  it  some  of  his  most  formida- 
ble thunderbolts.  Candide  being  in 
distress  and  craving  for  aid,  but  not 
being  sure  that  the  rope  is  Antichrist, 
is  repulsed  by  a  man  who  had  just 
been  preaching  for  an  hour  on  charity. 
Driven  through  the  world  by  a  re- 
lentless fate,  he  successively  expe- 
riences storms,  wrecks,  earthquakes, 
persecution,  the  tender  mercies  of 
the  Holy  Inquisition  ;  he  becomes 
acquainted  with  Jesuits ;  he  witnesses 
the  horrors  of  slavery  ;  he  meets  with 
Pococurante — a  worn-out  Dives,  who 
finds  all  things  insipid,  who  has 
utterly  lost  the  faculty  of  wonder, 
and  may  be  said  to  represent  the 
aristocracy  of  Voltaire's  period.  The 
adventurer  falls  in  with  six  dethroned 
kings.  He  marries  Cunegonde,  who 
has  gone  through  as  many  peregrina- 
tions and  misfortunes  as  himself ;  he 
settles  down  at  last  in  a  small  farm, 
somewhere  near  Constantinople,  and 
comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
rationale  of  evil  is  beyond  the  reach 
of  man,  who  must  be  content  with 
holding  Ills  tongue  and  doing  his 
work. 

This  short  tale  may  not  inaptly  be 
termed  Voltaire's  masterpiece.  Its 
satire  and  banter  were -more  suited 
to  his  genius  than  any  other  kind  of 
composition.  It  condenses  Voltaire's 
philosophy  into  a  racy,  concise,  inimi- 
tably ironical  narrative.  Considered 
from  our  vantage-ground  as  an  inquiry 
into  the  problem  of  evil,  it  teaches 
that  the  earth  is  a  pitiful  repository 
of  all  manner  of  woes,  that  those 
woes  are  intrinsically  evil,  and  not 
designed  to  educe  good,  that  man 
must  accept  them  submissively,  with- 
out either  glossing  them  over  or 
repining  at  theuL  The  subject  of 
evd  is  ^yond  man's  comprehension  ; 
a  consideration  of  it  is  the  grossest 
and  most  absurd  anthropomorphisuL 
As  an  old  Dervish  tells  Candide, 
"  when  His  Highness  the  Sultan  sends 
a  ship  to  Egypt,  does  he  care  whether 
the  rats  in  the  hold  are,  or  are  not, 
comfortable?" 

In  his  survey  of  evil  Candide  con- 
siders chiefly  physical  calamities — 
wars,  earthquakes,  and  the  effects  of 
persecution.  He  scarcely  glances  at 
moral  evil.  The  most  striking  in- 
stance of  it,  given  by  him,  is  that  of 


the  Calvinistic  bigot  above  alluded  to, 
who,  after  preaching  for  an  hour  on 
charity,  refuses  to  help  Candide  be- 
cause that  unfortunate  wanderer  is 
not  firmly  convinced  of  the  Pope's 
antichristianity.  War,  persecution, 
and  other  eflects  of  moral  evil  arc 
considered  without  any  reference  to 
the  passions  from  which  they  arise. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  seen 
Gulliver  viewing  moi*al  as  well  as 
physical  evil.  With  him  it  is  a 
great  grievance  under  the  sun  that 
men  should  be  hypocrites,  avaricious, 
licentious:  and  this  independently  of 
the  tangiole  effects  of  such  vices. 
Whence  this  difference  of  aspect  be- 
tween the  two  spectators  1  Since  we 
have  looked  upon  them  as  historical 
types,  their  manner  of  inquiring  into 
evil  will  be  a  key  to  a  characteristic 
of  the  ages  they  respectively  per- 
sonate. The  history  of  their  time 
seems  to  us  to  present  a  sufficient  con- 
firmation of  this  opinion. 

The  age  in  which  Swift  wrote  in 
England  was  very  different  from  the 
penod  during  which  Voltaire  wrote 
m  France.  Not,  indeed,  in  the  gene- 
ral characteristics  belonging  to  the 
eighteenth  century  as  sucL  That 
a^e  was  everywhere  an  age  of  scep- 
ticism and  social  fermentation.  But 
it  presented  peculiar  features  in  every 
country.  The  members  of  the  same 
family  resemble  each  other  as  to  the 
general  type  ;  yet  each  possesses  an 
mdividuahty  of  lineaments  that  dif- 
ferentiates him  from  his  nearest  kin- 
dred. In  England  liberty  had  been 
attained  by  tlie  nation  ;  prosperity 
and  ease  were  widely  spread  ;  the 
strife  of  parties  could  do  little  to  im- 
prove the  people's  condition,  the  pro- 
gress of  which  was  owing  to  commerce 
and  liberal  iiistitutions.  The  chief 
requisite  of  political  schemes  was 
merely  to  avoid  mamnc  the  good 
already  achieved.  The  edifice  of  the 
commonwealth  was  complete ;  there 
remained  only  the  care  of  fitting  it 
up  in  a  manner  worthy  of  it.  It  was 
social  improvement  that  England  still 
needed  ;  the  amendment  of  morals, 
the  extension  of  commerce,  the  wider 
diffiision  of  knowledge.  A  war 
against  moral  evil,  against  ignorance, 
irreligion,  and  immorality,  was  the 
appointed  work  of  England-  Swift 
struck  the  first  blow.  He  was  a  moral 
Hercules,  who  undauntedly  attacked 
the  monsters  of  his  time.  His  vigorous 
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onslaught  on  vice  was  eminently 
suited  to  his  age.  In  the  nineteenth 
century  he  is  deemed  needlessly  harsh 
and  coarse ;  but  our  writers  would 
have  been  accounted  supercilious  and 
effeminate  in  that  less  refined  period. 
Swift  was  not  a  whit  too  hard  for  the 
coarse  manners  of  the  last  century. 

In  France,  while  Versailles  was 
hlazing  in  splendour  and  giving  laws 
to  Europe  on  etiquette,  little  real 
civilization  had  been  achieved.  The 
gigantic,  splendid  statue  had  feet  of 
clay ;  its  basis  had  not  been  consoli- 
dated by  liberty.  The  abuses  of  the 
feudal  system  were  still  extant,  with- 
out its  advantages.  The  privileges 
were  all  for  the  Church  and  the 
aristocracy ;  the  people  were  ground 
to  the  earth.  Education  was  neg- 
lected; the  press,  through  which 
alone  the  masses  could  derive  en- 
lightenment, was  shackled  by  a  timid 
Grovemment ;  authors  were  often  pro- 
secuted ;  and  yet,  notwithstanding 
those  efforts  at  repression,  the  minds 
of  men  were  moved  with  the  abnor- 
mal state  of  things.  The  youth  of 
the  educated  classes  met  daily  in 
coffee-houses,  where  they  discussed 
the  state  of  the  coun  try.  The  masses 
were  abiding  their  time  in  silent  suf- 
fering. At  the  opening  of  the  eigh- 
teenui  century,  the  state  of  the  rural 
districts  in  France  was  terrible.  De 
BoulainviUiers  caused  reports  to  be 
drawn  up,  and  from  them  it  appeared 
that "  the  number  of  the  people  was 
considerably  diminished  by  the  re- 
treat of  the  Huguenots,  mortality, 
misery,  and  the  milices.  Half  the 
houses  everywhere  are  decaying,  in 
want  of  repairs."  As  Voltaire  ex- 
pressed it^ "  under  Louis  XIV.,  people 
▼ere  perishing  of  hunger,  with  Te 
Denms  resounding  in  tneir  ears. 
Commerce,  activity,  and  life  had 
ceased."  Massilbn  in  vain  interceded 
for  the  oppressed  masses.  He  says, 
m  one  of  nis  letters  on  the  subject, 
"There  is  no  poorer  or  more  wretched 
people  than  this  one.  The  negroes  of 
our  islands  are  infinitely  happier: 
for  if  they  work  they  are  fed  ana 
clothed,  they  and  their  children; 
while  the  most  industrious  of  our 
peasants  cannot  obtain  bread  for 
themselves  and  for  their  families,  and 
pay  their  taxes  at  the  same  time." 


Such  was  France  in  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century.*  At  the  very 
time  tnat  the  people  were  thus  dying 
of  hunger,  the  clergy  were  in  receipt  of 
revenues  amounting  to  1,200,000,000 
of  livres  ;  and  when  an  income-tax  of 
one-fiftieth  had  been  proposed  by  the 
Minister  of  Finance,  the  clergy,  ap- 
palled at  the  thought  that  their  sacred 
revenues  should  be  in  any  way  dimi- 
nished, agitated  and  petitioned  so 
successfully  as  to  obtain  the  royal 
exemption  from  the  tax. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things 
amid  which  Candide  was  written. 
What  wonder  that  his  adventures 
should  represent  the  national  griev- 
ances in  their  crude  aspect,  in  their 
reductio  ad  absurdum,  so  to  speak  i 
His  witty  narrative,  though  it  some- 
times borders  on  fairy  romance,  was 
but  too  true  a  picture  of  the  a<:tual 
state  of  things.  There  was  just 
enough  appearance  of  unreality  in  it 
to  save  it  from  being  annihilated  by 
the  censure  of  the  press.  But,  at  the 
same  time,  it  was  clearly  enoueh  a 
protest  against  ignorant  or  selfish  op- 
timism, an  assertion  of  the  prepon- 
derance of  evils  begotten  by  despotism, 
war,  and  Jesuitism  ;  so  that  it  im- 
mediately touched  a  chord  in  the 
hearts  of  the  numerous  persons  who 
had  been  occupied  with  the  problems 
of  the  age.  These  observers  saw 
their  own  questionings  reflected  by 
the  greatest  wit  of  the  day,  their 
own  thoughts  expressed  with  great 
power,  under  the  veil  of  humour ;  for 
it  is  the  privilege  of  that  wonderful 
faculty  which  we  call  humour  to  re- 

S resent,  under  the  guise  of  what  at 
rst  sight  appears  to  be  mere  banter 
and  nonsense,  great  facts  and  great 
thoughts  which  preoccupy  the  minds 
of  men.  Voltaire  has  not  usually 
been  ranked  amons  humorists,  pro- 
perly so  called  ;  and  yet  his  Candide 
IS  entitled  to  take  his  place  beside 
Gulliver  and  Tristram  Shandy ;  for 
while  it  displays  irresistible  power 
of  ridicule  directed  against  absurd!^ 
and  vice,  it  is  also  consonant  witn 
sympathv  for  all  that  is  true  and 
beautiful,  and  with  love  of  mankind. 
Its  irony  against  evils  afflicting  hu- 
manity arises  from  that  very  sympa- 
thy and  love.  To  those  who  cannot 
appreciate  humour,  Candide  appears 


*  Bonnemere's  Hist,  des  Paysans.  ^.^.^.^^^  ^^  GoOglc 
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to  be  a  libel  on  mankmd,  and  so  does 
Gulliver.  Yet,  had  these  detractors 
lived  in  the  eighteenth  century,  even 
they  might  have  felt  the  trutn  con- 
tained in  those  celebrated  narratives. 
Such  writings  are  the  epics  of  modem 
times ;  they  portray,  in  imperishable 
colours,  modem  in(}uisitiveness,  mo- 
dem sympathy,  smiline  when  tears 
would  be  useless  ;  while  the  e^ics  of 
heroic  periods  only  represented  times 
of  wonder,  when  man  had  not  yet  re- 
covered from  the  astonishment  pro- 
duced by  nature's  works,  when  he 
had  not  yet  begun  to  place  his  chief 
interest  in  the  vicissitudes  of  his  own 
species. 

The  humorous  type  of  Oandide 
was  then  so  much  in  accordance  with 
the  tendencies  of  the  time,  that  its 
influence  was  immense.  Of  all  the 
works  of  Voltaire  it  perhaps  most 
contributed  to  acquire  for  him  that 
wonderful  reputation  which  resulted 
in  his  apotheosis — ^in  his  being,  as  he 
termed  it,  stifled  imder  rose-leaves. 
It  was  rumoured  throughout  France, 
that  the  greatest  mind  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  had  given  its  verdict 
on  the  age,  and  had  pronounced  it  to 
be  a  mere  semblance  of  civilization. 
The  weight  of  Voltaire's  opinion  was 
added  to  that  of  the  nation  at  large, 
and  the  age  was  foimd  wanting. 
Contemporaneous  history  gave  Vol- 
taire facts  in  accordance  with  his 
theory  of  the  world.  When  the 
Galas  and  Sirven  families  had  fallen 
victims  to  judicial  injustice,  he  spared 
none  of  the  resources  of  his  genius 
to  rouse  the  indignation  of  Europe. 
Pouring  forth  pamphlet  after  pam- 
phlet, replete  with  entreaty  and  invec- 
tive, he  raised  the  cry  for  toleration ; 
he  became  the  exponent  of  the  sreat 
need  of  the  age.  In  thousands  of 
breasts  was  kindled  that  noble  fire 
which  glowed  in  the  genius  of  Vol- 
taire. Hence  arose  that  great  man's  in- 
fluence, which  has  perhaps  never  been 
equalled  by  that  of  any  other  man  of 
letters.  In  a  society  where  literature 
is  a  mere  luxury,  it  will,  however 
attractive,  engage  the  minds  of  the 
few  only;  and  admiration,  rather 
than  enthusiasm,  will  be  the  impres- 
sion produced.  But  in  the  France  of 
the  last  century,  literature  was  felt 
by  the  masses  to  be  a  living  power,  a 
power  which  alone  could  be  looked  up 
to  as  the  advocate  of  reform — a  power 
accordingly  feared  and  persecuted  by 


the  Government    Masaillon  had  In 


vain  pleaded  on  behalf  of  the  iii»».iw. 
churchmen  were  mute,  even  thoy  cbkl 
not  join  the  oppressors.  liteiatare 
was  to  the  exated  minds  of  men  as 
a  beacon  that  sends  forth  its  Hg^t 
over  the  troubled  waters,  and  warns 
drifting  mariners  of  imminent  dan- 
ger ;  no  longer  i^e  light  iUnminating 
the  frontal  of  a  palace.  Strict,  there- 
fore, as  were  the  restrietiona  imposed 
upon  writers,  the  literary  class  ob- 
tained wide  sympathy  a^  influenee 
whenever  they  touche<l  upon  the 
problems  of  the  age.    Voltaire,  the 

great  head  of  that  class,  had  from 
is  ^outh  given  evidence  of  an  in- 
quinng.  aspiring  spirit ;  and  his  kyve 
of  manKind,  his  hatred  of  oppression, 
were  undiminished  in  his  old  age. 
His  character,  as  well  as  his  writings, 
was  the  cause  of  his  immense  popu- 
larity. The  common  people,  whose 
instinct  soon  finds  out  worth,  idolized 
him  on  account  of  ius  philanthropjr ; 
and  the  polite  learned  to  i4)preciate 
the  geniality,  as  well  as  the  wit,  of  his 
writmgs.  Walpole  wrote  to  him  '*  It 
is  your  benevolence,  sir,  and  your 
zeal  for  softening  the  manners  (^ 
mankind ;  it  is  the  doctrine  of  peace 
and  amity  which  you  preadi,  that 
have  raised  my  esteem  tor  you  even 
more  than  the  brightness  of  your 
genius.  France  may  claim  you  in  the 
ktter  light,  but  all  nations  have  a 
right  to  call  you  their  countryman, 
**duc6t^ducceur!"        , 

With  the  characteristic  impolaive- 
ness  of  Frenchmen,  the  upper  claases 
joined  in  the  movement  that  was 
definitively  to  overwhelm  them.  The 
tenets  of  the  philosophers  gained 
every  day  more  and  jnore  influenee  ; 
in  elegant  theories  and  subtle  disqui- 
sitions were  clothed,  among  the  upyier 
classes,  those  aspirations  of  the  time 
which  the  people  were  to  realise  in 
so  terrible  a  manner.  Whether  in 
the  groans  and  curses  of  the  famish- 
ing labourer,  or  in  the  startling  free- 
thinking  of  salons,  the  signs  of  i^ 
preaching  change  became  everywhtfe 
apparent  The  great  exponents  and 
promoters  of  reform,  the  men  who 
were  most  instmmental  in  deliveiuig 
France  from  the  accumulated  louses 
of  ages,  were  Voltaire  and  his  school 
Hence  the  wide-spread  populari^ 
which  they  retain  m  France  to  this 
day. 
In  England,  Swift  had  also  been 
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tile  idol  of  the  people,  when  be  had 
tekeD  ihm  part  against  an  odiona 
monopc^.  Bat  this  popularity,  owing 
its  rise  to  mediation  against  eyils, 
which  were  as  molehills  to  the  moun- 
tams  of  woes  that  rose  in  France, 
could  not  approach  in  intensity  to  the 
ieelii^  with  which  the  French  re- 
garded Voltaire.  And  yet  Swift  was 
incontestably  the  most  influent  writer 
of  his  time  and  country.  More  than 
Voltaire,  he  wrote  on  temporary  and 
social  subjects;  but  in  his  country 
Hterature,  though  a  valuable  ally, 
was  not  the  sole  hone  of  the  people. 
The  edifice  of  En^sh  freedom  was 
raised,  a  moral  kingship,  such  as  that 
which  Voltaire  exercised,  was  im- 
possible in  England,  where  the  poli- 
tical king  was  neither  a  mere  myth 
Jtot  a  mere  tyrant 

The  age  of  Swift  and  Voltaire 
passed  away,  and  the  works  of  those 
great  men  followed  them.  History 
mastrateB  the  teachings  of  "  Gulliver 
and  ^  Oandide."  England  needed  a 
moral  change,  a  final  cleansing  from 
the  taint  feft  by  the  a^e  of  the 
Bestoration.  Sbo  had  it ;  there 
was  a  moral  revolution,  which 
was  not  without  its  excesses,  and 
Puritanism  was  partly  restored.  At 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
the  religious  movement  bad  reachea 
ite  greatest  point  of  intensity ;  Metho- 
dism had  thrown  deep  roots  through- 
out the  kingdom.  The  cry  of  indig- 
nation uttered  by  Swift  had  been 
heard,  "  Gulliver,"which  we  deem 
cynical,  had  doubtless  been  esteemed 
in  its  time  as  a  most  moral,  as  well 
as  most  entertaining  book.  Its  effects 
in  promoting  the  reaction  against 
looeenen  of  manners  were  such  as 
the  nation  cannot  regret,  although, 
like  idl  human  thiugs,  they  were  not 
exempt  from  excess  and  error. 

In  Fhmce,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
was  that  great  reaction  against  phy- 
sical evil,  which  is  called  the  Revolu- 
tion. Optimism  was  exploded  on  the 
day  when  the  triumphant  masses  led 
the  king  from  Versailles  to  Paris. 
Pladd  courtiers  said  that  the  long 
days  of  dogsed  popular  resignation 
wwe  over ;  ^e  people,  rising  as  from 
as  evil  dream,  saw  the  phantasms  of 
the  bug  ni^t  dispelled  oy  the  dawn- 
hig  of  a  new  day ;  with  sad  labour 
and  civil  strife  tney  won  deliverance 
from  great  abuses ;  the  spirit  of 
equality,  of  the  rights  of  man,  was 


infrised  into  politics ;  a  spirit,  the  re- 
sults of  which  were  incontestably 
glorious,  which  is  stiU  leavening 
Europe,  and  preparing  salutary  re- 
forms. Voltaire  little  thought  that 
the  nroblem  of  the  existence  of  evil, 
whicn  he  had  attempted!  to  solve, 
would  be  answered,  not  with  the 
silent  resignation  ol  Candide,  but 
with  the  sword,  and  the  overthrow 
of  the  oldest  monarchy  in  Europe. 
Had  that  great  man  suspected  that  tie 
was  acting  as  a  firebrand,  had  he  fore- 
seen the  excesses  of  the  Revolution, 
he  wouM  have  thrown  his  pen  aside, 
or  emnloyed  it  only  to  assuage  the 
smouldering  passions  of  men.  But 
it  is  not  always  given  to  genius  to 
discern  the  signs  of  approaching 
events ;  and  Voltaire's  energies  had 
been  so  exclusively  directed  against 
the  abuses  of  relidon,  faLsely  so 
called,  that  he  had  not  perceived 
how  necayed  was  the  governmental 
structure,  and  how  imminent  was  its 
fall. 

When  the  eighteenth  century  had 
passed  away,  leaving  its  philosophy 
and  the  Revolution  to  Europe,  there 
was  a  strong  reaction  against  its  doc- 
trines, at  the  same  time  that  their  influ- 
ence was  imperceptibly  active.  This 
will  not  seem  a  paradox  when  it  is  re- 
collected that,  of  every  doctrine  under 
the  sun,  the  chaff  must  be  burned  by 
a  reaction  of  thought,  more  destructive 
than  any  flame  which  persecution 
ever  lighted:  while  the  valuable 
grains  of  truth  are  hoarded  to  serve 
for  the  mental  pabulum  of  mankind. 
The  great  error  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury philosophers  was  the  war  they 
waged  against  Christianity.  The  re- 
action swept  away  their  tower  of  Babel 
— ^the  flimsy  system  by  which,  ac- 
cording to  them,  the  human  soul 
could  reach  to  heaven ;  the  Church 
rose  again  as  powerful  as  ever,  like 
those  Egyptian  monuments,  which, 
when  disincnmbered  of  the  refuse  un- 
der which  they  have  been  buried,  ap- 
pear in  all  their  original  freshness. 
This  was  because  she  answered  to  the 
eternal  want  of  human  nature,  to 
that  craving  for  worship,  which,  as 
Voltaire  says,  would  make  mankind 
invent  a  €fod  if  there  existed  none. 
But  no  less  important  to  the  minds 
of  men  were  the  truths  contained  in 
Voltaire's  system.  These  truths, 
transmitted  from  the  writings  of 
Locke  and  Bayle,  were  the  ideas  oft[^ 
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tolerance  and  a  healthy  scepticism ; 
a  spirit  of  examination,  which,  reject- 
ing vain  theories,  investigated  things 
by  the  light  of  reason ;  a  spirit  of  cha- 
rity, which  accounts  forms  and  theo- 
ries unimportant  compared  with  the 
good-will  due  from  man  to  man ;  a 
spirit  of  inquiry  into  natural  pheno- 
mena, giving  rise  to  an  active  culti- 
vation of  th^  physical  sciences — to 
the  exclusion  of  those  subtle  disputes 
concerning  first  causes,  which  had, 
during  so  many  ages,  diverted  the 
minds  of  men  to  a  labour  fruitless  as 
that  of  the  Danaids.  In  France, 
especially,  metaphysics  were  super- 
seded by  natural  philosophy.  The 
generation  next  to  that  which  had 
seen  the  speculations  of  Malebranche, 
Bossuet,  and  Fenelon,  saw  Voltaire 
introducing  the  French  to  Newton's 
philosophy,  and  the  experiments  of 
Ooulomo,  Fresnel,  ana  Lavoisier. 
Even  in  the  most  metaphysical  coun- 
tries, Scotland  and  Germany,  the  in- 
fluence of  the  eighteenth  century  be- 
came apparent  The  Scotch  school, 
abandoning  metaphysical  hypotheses, 
declared  that  psychological  observa- 
tion only  can  be  profitably  cultivated. 
In  Germany,  Kant,  after  much 
wading  through  schematisms,  con- 
ceptions a  priori,  objectives  and  sub- 
jectives,  came  to  the  conclusion,  that 
metaphysics  were  not  entitled  to 
rank  as  a  science,  being  incapable  of 
receiving  certitude.  In  vain  did  the 
followers  of  Kant,  Fichte^  Schelling, 
Hegel,  erect  the  most  airy  fabrics, 
ana  build  a  wall  of  egos  and  non-egos 
between  the  world  and  themselves. 
All  the  endeavours  of  those  great 
thinkers  have  not  been  able  to  per- 
suade the  nineteenth  century  that 
philosophy  is  a  branch  of  knowledge 
to  be  cultivated  for  its  own  sake,  and 
apart  from  other  sciences.  The 
labours  of  those  great  men  have  not 
indeed  been  useless,  for  they  have 
established  that  the  end  of  philoso- 
phy is,  not  the  pursuit  of  a  priori 
considerations  on  the  problems  of 
being,  but  the  formation  of  a  syn- 
thesis between  the  various  branches 
of  knowledge— history,  criticism,  the 
physical  sciences— and  the  deduction 
of  the  principles  or  laws  that  govern 
them  ;  that,  in  a  word,  philosophy 
is  to  be  a  handmaid  to  human  know- 
ledge, because  as  an  independent 
scheme  it  sinks  into  unfathomable, 
unprofitable  depths,  where  the  human 


intellect  is  lost;  and,  like  SheUey's 
Alastor,  pursuing  an  unattainable 
ideal,  buries  in  an  unexplored  wilder- 
ness those  faculties  and  aspirations 
which,  if  socially  exercised,  would 
have  proved  so  beneficial  to  mankind. 

But  we  are  anticipating.  What 
we  have  now  to  consider  is — what  has 
been  the  characteristic  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  and  whether  that  cha- 
racteristic has  been  expressed  by  a 
literary  type. 

The  early  part  of  the  century  was 
all  violent  change.  All  Europe  felt 
the  shock  of  the  earthquake  Va- 
rious and  manifold  doctrines  sprang 
up  on  every  side.  There  were  great 
wars,  and  rumours  of  war.  Scaence 
was  preparing  in  silence  for  the  peace- 
ful revolution  she  has  accomplished  in 
our  own  days.  While  Napoleon  was 
over-running  Europe,  Kant  and 
Fichte  were  building  up  their  ideal- 
ism. Cuvier  was  revealing  the  evo- 
lutions of  the  globe.  There  was 
everywhere  fermentation  and  febrile 
change— a  disorder  from  which  we 
have  scarcely  emerged.  Sphinx-like, 
all  the  great  "  questions"  of  humanity 
were  proposing  their  enigmas,  and 
the  answers  were  of  the  most  oppo- 
site kinds.  There  were  idealist 
philosophies,  and  positive  philoso- 
phies. There  were  Childe  Harold 
schools,  and  Lake  schools.  Europe 
was  teeming  with  a  tropical  luxu- 
riance of  thought  and  fancy.  Goethe 
was  incontestably  the  king  of  that 
epoch.  It  is  strange  that  this  great 
man  should  have  enriched  literature 
with  so  many  numerous  and  brilliant 
works  without  painting  the  type  of 
his  age.  Neither  Faust  nor  Werther. 
his  two  most  chuucteristic  a^ 
powerful  creatipns,  are  entitled  to  the 
name  of  literary  types.  The  one  be- 
longs entirely  to  the  realms  of  high 
imagination  ;  the  drama  of  his  life  is 
not  of  the  earth.  He  may  be  allego- 
rical;  but  a  type  is  very  different 
from  an  allegory.  An  allegorical 
character  represents  a  real  character ; 
a  type  is  a  real  character  in  itself, 
containing  the  essence  of  a  character. 
The  Fairy  Queen  was  Elizabeth 
imder  the  veil  of  all^ry  ;  but  Gul- 
liver is  the  personmcation  of  an 
epoch,  without  any  veil  or  haziness 
whatever,  with  the  stamp  of  reality 
on  him.  Spenser  allegorizing,  made 
virtuous  men  and  women ;  but^wift 
paints  men  and  women  virtuous  or 
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▼icions.  Tlie  one  gives  us  realized 
ideals ;  the  other  idealized  realities. 
Faost  belongs  to  the  former  or  alle- 
gorical kind.  As  for  Werther,  the 
ahiftingB  of  his  soul  make  him  an 
interesting  dramatic  personage,  a  good 
stody  of  human  nature ;  but  there  is 
Bofcmng  wide  in  his  aspirations; 
nothing  giving  him  the  universality 
of  a  tjpe.  Love,  despair,  are  indeed 
common  enough  everywhere,  and  in 
all  ages ;  in  fact,  they  are  too  common 
to  form  the  characteristics  of  any 
particular  age  ;  Werther  interests  us 
as  Romeo  does,  but  not  as  Candide 
or  Gulliyer.  But,  as  we  have  before 
observed,  it  is  not  always  given  to  the 
greatest  genius  to  create  a  type  of  his 
age.  He  may  be  too  much  aloof  from 
it  He  may  use  his  powers  to  portray 
human  nature  as  it  is  in  all  ages, 
rather  than  those  minor  character- 
istics belonging  to  a  particular  period. 
Such  was  the  case  with  Goethe.  We 
most  look  elsewhere  than  to  that 
great  man*s  writings  for  the  literary 
type  of  the  first  epoch  of  the  nine- 
teenth centnry. 

Yeais  passed  away,  and  the  first 
agitation  of  Europe  subsided ;  not 
indeed  to  a  state  oi  rest,  but  to  a  less 
irr^olar  eneigjr.  In  our  own  era, 
int^ectual  activity  has  not  dimin- 
ished, but  it  runs  in  bettor  defined 
paths.  Every  branch  of  science  has 
Seen  accurately  classified  and  traced 
out  It  is  known  what  work  there  is 
to  do,  long  before  it  is  accomplished ; 
mtk  are  the  generalizing  habits  of 
scientific  inquirers.  Nations  are 
watching  each  other— inquiringlv  in- 
vestigating one  anothers  mode  of 
existence,  drawing  closer  the  chain 
which  nnites  the  civilized  world  into 
one  consist^it  whole.  The  age  of 
Goethe  and  Byron  is  no  more ;  great 
original  writers  are  for  the  most  part 
succeeded  by  great  students,  who  in- 
defatigably  cculect,  compare,  compile, 
examine,  and  search  out  all  branches 
of  knowledge.  While  natural  science 
is  progressing  with  giant  strides,  his- 
tory is  being  reviewed  by  the  anti- 
quarian and  the  philosopher — the 
methods  of  philosoimy  are  applied  to 
history  and  science.  Morals  are  on 
the  whole  undoubtedly  purer  than 
they  have  been  in  any  other  age. 
There  is  no  end  of  books,  whether 
good,  bad,  or  indifferent  Every  one 
wiilea»  and  even  mediocre  authors 
o^n   contribute    to    popularizing 


knowledge,  or  exciting  a  desire  for  it 
The  age  is  one  of  unhmited  inquiry. 
It  has  continued  the  examining  move- 
ments of  the  seventeenth  and  eight- 
eenth centuries,  but  has  widely 
extended  its  radius.  The  miehty 
river  of  knowledge,  fed  during  a  long 
course  by  innumerable  tributary  rills, 
has  at  last  attained  such  proportions, 
that  a  single  human  life  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  span  its  wondrous  breadth. 

Under  such  stirrine  circumstances 
was  the  perennial  proUem  of  the  exist- 
ence of  evil  again  set  forth.  This  has 
beendonebyagreatlivingwriter,whose 

fenius  has  felt  the  pulse  of  this  age. 
'eufelsdrockh,  tvpe  of  the  first  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  has  been 
given  to  literature  by  Mr.  Carlyle. 

Thoughts  restless  even  to  morbid- 
ness, treating  of  the  most  familiar  as 
well  as  the  most  sublime  subjects; 
a  thirst  to  ascertain  the  reasons — and 
reasons  perceptible  to  human  senti- 
ment and  intention,  as  well  as  to 
human  intellect— for  every  possible 
coiyuncture  of  earthly  events— for 
wars,  conflicts  of  opinions,  political 
and  religious  systems — in  a  word,  a 
philosophical  consideration  of  evil  in 
all  its  relations— such  are  the  charac- 
teristics of  Teufelsdrockh. 

It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  he  is  a 
much  more  profound  and  complicated 
being  than  any  of  his  predecessors. 
He  is  more  dreamy,  more  unreal;  and 
yet  more  philosophical  than  either. 
He  has  more  than  Gulliver's  stolid 
sense  and  Candide's  easy  good-nature. 
He  is  a  thinker ;  every  subject  be- 
comes food  for  ms  mind — ^nx>m  the 
revolutions  of  States  to  a  seller  of  old 
clothes.  He  is  not  only  good-natured, 
he  loves  all  mankind ;  could  clasp  the 
whole  universe  to  his  bosom.  He  is 
more  than  clear  and  witty ;  he  is  an 
earnest,  impassioned  souL  whose 
*' burning  thoughts  step  forth  in  fit 
burning  words,  like  so  manv  full- 
formed  Minervaa,  issuing  amid  flame 
and  splendour  from  Jove's  head." 

Though  so  imaginative,  this  man 
is  in  no  danger  of  falling  into  Can- 
dide's  exaggeration,  who  strove  to 
conciliate  aQ  facts  with  the  Optimist 
theory.  He  will  also  be  more  dis- 
cursive than  Candide.  The  eight- 
eenth century  had  but  one  idea — 
liberty  of  thought  and  action. 
Teufelsdrockh,  ei^oying  that  liberty, 
avidls  himself  of  it  to  range  through 
all  manner  of  ideas.    Like  him,  tnr 
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men  of  our  dfty  rerieir  Biaay  ideas  (m 
all  aaljecta ;  tiieir  hoiucm  has  ex- 
panded, and  the  mind  casts  a  wider 
glance  orer  the  boundless  field  of 
oman  knowledge.  The  phenomena 
of  nature,  the  vidssitades  of  man, 
the  mysteries  of  the  hnman  soul,  are 
eliciting  in  modem  minds  a  wonder 
and  a  love  of  truth ;  and  of  this  ten* 
denoy  Teufelsdrockh  is  a  fitting  ideal 
repr^entatiye. 

His  clothes-philosophy  is  an  ad- 
mirable symbol  of  the  philosophical 
spirit  of  the  age.  If  philosophy 
mingles  with  h^torv,  science;,  and 
social  economics,  why  should  not 
Teufelsdrockh  haye  his  theory  of 
clothes  %  He  accordingly  unfolds  his 
system  with  much  ponderous  humour, 
such  as  Scotch  humour  seems  to  be  ; 
not  like  the  withering  sarcasm 
of  GuUiyer,  or  the  epigram  of 
Oandide  ;  but  a  graye  irony,  which 
arises  firom  inyestmgthe  most  triyial 
things  with  the  importance  usually 
attached  only  to  things  of  a  higher 
order;  as  u  a  broomstick  were 
clothed  in  regal  costume,  and  set  on 
a  royal  thror  c.  Teufelsdrockh  is  too 
graye,  too  wise,  perhaps,  for  laughter; 
there  is  always  some  sadness  m  his 
sardonic  smile. 

In  philosophy  (not  that  of  clothes) 
he  denies,  with  Kant,  the  reality  and 
certainty  of  metaphysical  speculation. 
What  remains,  then,  but  to  bring 
philosophy  to  Dear  on  man  himself  Y 
l)oing  so^  he  points  out  how  wonder- 
ful man  is,  eyen  in  the  most  triyial 
of  his  conditions  and  actions.  The 
dreamy  spectator  sometimes  carries 
this  element  of  wonder  to  a  morbid 
stretch.  Mysteiy  is  certoinly  inhe- 
rent to  eyenr  action  and  mode  of  our 
existence ;  but  we  do  not  see  that  it 
was  intended  to  be  eyerywhere  re- 
cof^ised.  The  organs  which  the  skin 
yeils  oyer— bones,  muscles,  and  yes- 
sels,  are  most  wondrous  ana  beautiful 
after  their  kind ;  but  they  were  not 
intended  to  be  seen.  The  contem- 
plating them  would  driye  some  per- 
sons mad.  It  Ib  the  same  with  respect 
to  the  ordinary  phenomena  of  life. 
Let  the  element  of  wonder  be  too 
much  insisted  upon  with  respect  to 
them,  and  the  boundary  of  healthy, 
normal,  natural  speculation  is  past 
It  has  been  obseryed  that  a  man 
could  not,  at  the  end  of  a  fortaiight's 
meditation,  explain  the  meaning  of 
any  giyen  word  on  which  his  thoughts 


would,  during  that  time,  liay«  been 
concentrated.  In  his  reaction  against 
those  who  would  deny  mystery,  Teu- 
felsdrockh giyes  mystery  too  great 
importance  m  human  lire :  but  this 
excess  is  perfectly  in  accoroanoewith 
his  character  imd  the  character  of  his 
age*-it  is  the  searching  spirit,  ac- 
counting nothing  whateyer  as  un- 
worthy of  consideration. 

This  doctrine  of  wonder  may  be 
termed  mysticism.     Here,  then,  is 
seen  the  constructiye  tendency  of  this 
spectator,  contrasted  with  the  de- 
structiye  philosophy  of   the  other 
two.    It  was  time  to  rear  some  struc- 
ture on  the  ruins  of  the  eighteenth 
century ;  and  Teufelsdrockh,  if  he 
does  not  entirely  succeed,  at  least 
miikes  an  attempt    He  is  so  zealous 
for  his  cause  that  he  would  haye 
uniyersal   acceptation    of   his  phil- 
osophy ;  the  masses  should  emerge 
from  a  state  of  gross  insensibility ; 
they  should  open  their  eyes  to  me 
wonder  lying  m  and  around  thent 
The  element  of  wonder  is  the  leading 
idea  peryadinsTeufelsdrockh's  specu- 
lations ;  so  that  his  tendencies  are 
theoreticaUy  the  reyerse  of  Candide's 
and  Gulliyer's.     There  is   in   him 
more  moral  force,  more  religious  feel- 
ing, than  in  his  two  prototypes ;  and 
in  this  characteristic  Teufelsdrockh 
shows  himself  to  be  the  type  of  his 
age.    The   eighteenth    centuiy  had 
lost  the  sense  of  wonder;  had  it 
been  otherwise,    a   better  state  of 
things  would  not  haye  been  yearned 
for ;  no  new  structure  would  have 
been  erected  on  the  heaps  of  ruins 
that  strewed  the  ground.    Rit  the 
generation  which  came  aft^  Oandide 
saw    eyents,   the    importance  and 
grandeur  of  which  had  been  unjM- 
ralleled    in    modem    times.      The 
imaginations  of  men  were  strudc; 
wonder  and  enthusiasm  became  ele- 
ments in  the  literaiy  reyiyaJ  that 
ensued.     Fichte  initiated  (Germany 
to  amysterious  influence  thatperyades 
the  uniyerse.     Teufelsdrockh  often 
shows  himself  to  be  the  disciple  of 
Fichte.    That  great  philosopher,  who 
was  the  apostle  of  all  that  is  noble 
and  eleyatmgin  human  life— to  whose 
eyes  the  world  was  inyested  with  a 
Diyine  idea,  to  be  perceiyed  <mly  hj 
those  who  haye  clean  hands  and  a 
pure  heart,  who,  their  yision  beeom- 
mg  raised  aboye  the  scene  of  Rifling 
cares  which  engross  yulgar  liyes,  re- 
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ieoible  the  sage  portrayed  by 
YouQg; — 

**He  8ee»  vith  oth«r  eyes  than  thdn; 
wiierBtlMy 

Bdiold  a  SOD,  he  spies  a  deity.^ 

These  noble  sentiments,  which  were 
preralent  at  that  time,  have  been 
stigmatized  as  Pantheism  by  persons 
whose  range  of  vision  does  not  extend 
enough  to  perceive  that  the  only 
true  manner  of  considering  ^e  world 
is  to  ncogaiae  with  the  sacred  writer 
that  in  God,  and  through  God,  are 
all  things.  The  views  of  Fichte  are 
far  £rom  implying  any  denial  of 
the  Divine  personality. 

Teufelsdrockh,  then,  in  conformity 
with  his  asB,  drank  at  the  pure 
fountain  of  a  noble  philosophy, 
while  Gandide  had  imbibed  a  pedan- 
tic and  strained  theory,  whicn  is  to 
healthy  philosophy  what  drugged 
and  artificial  wines,  elaborated  with 
all  the  resources  of  chemistry,  are  to 
Uie  real,  sparkling  juice  of  the  grape. 
Oiuidide's  beverage  was  intozicatmg 
andstupiiying;  Teufelsdrockh's  was 
cheering  and  invigorating.  He  well 
needed  it  to  be  able  to  withstand  his 
misfortunes,  against  which  he  tri- 
umphantly stood  his  ground  in  mo- 
tionless mi^^y*  while  Gandide  only 
escaped  destruction  by  bending  to 
the  blast 

Teofelsdrockh's  philosophy  con- 
tains two  elements — the  derived,  and 
the  original :  that  of  the  eighteenth 
eentory,  ana  that  of  the  nineteenth. 
By  the  first  he  denies  the  reality  of 
metaphysics,  in  this  respect  being  as 
sceptical  as  Voltaire ;  b^  the  second, 
he  partakes  of  a  mysticism,  which  is 
reaetkmal  against  the  unenthusiastic 
vision  of  the  last  age. 

Appljong  his  philosophy  to  the 
obscxvation  of  common  Me,  Teufels- 
(trockh  considers  mankind  far  more 
eompletdy,  more  methodically,  than 
his  brother  spectators.  These  had 
not  seen  the  whole  drama  of  life-^ 
they  had  seen  man  fretting  upon  the 
stage  during  one  or  two  acts  only. 
Teufelsdrockh  becomes  a  spectator  of 
hunuMi  life  £rom  its  beginning  ^  he 
nndertakea  to  observe  the  sensations, 
sentiments,  and  thoughts,  not  only 
of  that  period  when  contact  is  ezpe- 
rieoced  with  the  rough  world,  but  of 
that-time  when  the  sap  of  life  is  just 
beohmmg  to  move  in  the  young  plant) 
and  ^e  buds  of  childhood  have  not 
yet  blossomed  into  yonth. 


He  relates  the  stoiy  of  his  own 
youth,  bef oregoing  abit>ad  to  observe 
the  world.  He  thus  gives  the  spirit 
of  inquiry  a  wider  fidd  In  tiie 
last  century  that  spirit  was  abroad, 
questioning  external  society,  investi- 
gating external  phenomena ;  in  our 
age  it  has  not  been  less  active  in  the 
outlying  sphere,  but  it  has  also  be^ 
concentrated  upon  itself^  seeking  to 
penetrate  the  heart  of  things,  ban- 
ning by  searching  self-contemplatioiL 
Whether  in  metaphysics,  science,  or 
theology,  we  seek  to  know  the 
essence,  free  from  the  layers  of  ex- 
traneous matter  accumulated  by  time, 
the  reality  as  it  acts  upon  every  in- 
dividuality, and  not  merely  the  out- 
ward and  historical  effects.  Thus  has 
the  spirit  of  research  been  widened 
from  Gandide  to  Teufelsdrockh. 

So  deep  is  the  latter,  that  there  is 
at  times  something  morbid  in  his 
earnestness  and  wonder.  The  sight 
of  a  child,  for  instance,  may  dom>t- 
less  move  the  soul  "to  solemn 
thought  and  heavenly  musinff"  re- 
specting the  existence  of  that  bein^. 
who  has  been  called  into  the  worM 
to  endure,  to  learn,  to  perform  a  cer- 
tain part,  to  have  a  certain  influence, 
of  which  it  may  not  yet  be  foretold 
whether  it  shall  be  good  or  evil, 
whether  it  shall  ennoble  hearts  or  per- 
vert them.  But  the  following  accu- 
mulation of  images  round  the  child 
may  be  somewlutt  too  pompous : — 
"Thus  encircled  by  the  mystery  of 
existence,  under  the  deep  neavenly 
firmament,  waited  on  by  the  four 
golden  seasons,  with  their  vicissitudes 
of  contribution,  for  even  grim  winter 
broug;ht  its  skating-matches  and 
shooting  matches,  its  snow-storms  and 
Ghristonas  carols--did  the  child  sit 
and  learn." 

In  the  chapter  on  Pssdagogy,  Teu- 
felsdrockh gives  us  the  rational 
theory  of  education,  which  has  not 
yet  been  thoroughly  aoted  upon,  iJ- 
though  it  is  begmning  to  be  felt  that 
education  does  not  consist  in  cram- 
ming a  duihI  with  vocables.  "Thought 
can  only  be  kindled  at  the  fire  of 
thought"  Here  the  philosopher's 
so^^estion  has  a  practical  imp^, 
which  Gkdliver  had  foreshadowed  in 
his  educational  hints. 

TenfelsdrSckh  having  lost  his  &- 
thw.  meditates  in  a  stndn  worthy  of 
the  "Night Thoaght&"on  themeantng 
of  the  word  "neverr    By  this  tuu 
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it  has  become  clear  that  Teufels- 
drockh  is  a  poet  as  well  as  a  philoso- 
pher. While  viewing  the  drama  of 
life,  he  gives  free  scope  to  his  emo- 
tions as  well  as  to  his  observing 
powers.  He  observes  pain  in  himself 
and  records  his  sensations.  Like  his 
age,  he  is  profoundly  religious.  He 
thus  co-ordmates  the  noblest  faculties 
of  man  by  the  ties  of  religion.reverence, 
sympathy,  deriving  a  wider  insight 
from  their  harmonious  union.  This 
is  what  the  other  spectators  could 
not  do.  They  had  so  much  evil  to 
contend  with— so  many  Jesuits  and 
Yahoos—that  they  had  no  leisure  to 
sympathise  with  the  common  and 
universal  sorrows  of  humanity,  such 
as  family  bereavements. 

It  is,  then,  from  a  synthetical  re- 
constructive point  of  view,  with  the 
feelings  of  the  whole  man,  as  well  as 
acute  observatioHL  and  with  sarcastic 
humour,  that  Teufelsdrockh  looks 
abroad  upon  the  world.  He  is  im- 
bued with  that  lofty  philosophy 
which  Fichte  terms  the  perception  of 
the  Divine  idea.  The  eignteenth 
century,  overburdened  with  the  con- 
templation of  itself,  being  an  anthro- 
pomorphical age,  had  lost  that 
Divine  idea.  The  crash  had  not  yet 
come  to  show  the  worth lessness  of  a 
building  that  was  not  based  on  the 
rock  of  religion.  But  the  great  events 
that  usherwl  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, recalled  society  to  a  sense  of  the 
smallness  of  man,  of  the  claims  of  the 
lower  classes,  of  the  necessity  of 
something  higher  for  the  human  soul 
than  what  Versailles  gardens,  wigs, 
and  patched  beauties,  could  yield. 
Some  minds  took  refuge  in  the 
worship  of  nature;  while  others, 
doomed  by  circumstances  to  a  state 
of  transition  which  was  ungenlal  to 
them,  conscious  that  the  old  state  of 
things  was  barren,  and  yet  lingeringly 
regretting  it,  uttered  a  cry  of  despair. 
Ohilde  Harold  was  the  greatest  of 
these;  wanting  faith  and  hope,  he 
could  not  be  a  representative  type  of 
his  time,  although  he  drank  deeply 
at  its  fountain  of  enthusiasm  for  the 
beauty  of  nature.  Teufelsdrockh. 
coming  after  the  first  agitation  had 
passed  away,  and  the  character  of  the 
age  had  been  determined,  concen- 
trated in  himself  its  various  moods 
and  aspirations,  its  searching  spirit, 
its  reb^ous  reeling,  its  poetical 
Mxlour,  its  scepticism  as  to  merely 


human  doctrines,  its  reverence  for  the 
Divine.  He  will,  then,  live  as  a  re- 
presentative type  of  his  age- 

From  his  characteristics,  it    will 
naturally  be  expected  that  ne  should 
express  himself  respecting  tiie  pro- 
blem of  evil  very  differently  from 
his     predecessors  —  more     calmly, 
more  deeply,  more  genially.     He  does 
not  end  with  the  sneering  hypochon- 
driacism  of  Gulliver,  who  shrank  with 
loathing  from  his  family ;  not  with 
Candide's  bantering  resignation,  who 
tells  us  that  men  must  not  complain, 
inasmuch,  that  when  his  Highness 
the  Sultan  sends  a  ship  to  Egypt  he 
does  not  care  whether  the  rats  in  the 
hold  are  comfortable  or  not.     Teu- 
felsdrockh,  after    having   been   an 
Atheist,  and  having  almost  despaired 
of  life,  after  having  hurled  thunder- 
bolts of  ridicule  at  all  manner  of  quacks 
and  dandies,  after  having  surveyed 
evil  almost  throughout  the   world, 
finally  merges  into  what  he  quaintly 
calls  the  "everlasting  Yea."  That  ver- 
dict, and  the  state  of  mind  giving 
rise  to  it,  may  be  summed  up  in 
these  words : — "The  universe  is  not 
dead  and  demoniacal,  a  chamel-housc 
with  spectres,  but  God-like,  and  my 
Father's !     With    other   eyes,    too, 
could  I  now  look  upon  my  fellow- 
men,  with  an  infinite  love,  an  infinite 
pity.      Poor,    wandering,   wayward 
man  !" 

A  beautiful  conclusion,  surely; 
words  of  faith  and  love,  which  Gul- 
liver and  Candide  could  not  have 
uttered.  Swift  and  Voltaire  were 
great  philanthropists  after  their  own 
fashion  ;  but  their  age  was  not  yet 
ripe  for  the  full  expression  of  such 
sentiments  as  Teufelsdrockh's.  The 
idea  of  charity— that  mainspring  of 
civilization,  of  which  we  are  now  be- 
ginning to  feel  the  wonderful  effects 
— had  not  yet  fully  risen  ;  it  was  only 
casting  above  the  gloomy  horizon  the 
first  feeble  rays  of  its  dawn.  It  rose 
at  the  French  Revolution,  with  a 
splendour  which  astonished  the  na- 
tions, and  produced  on  them  the  ef- 
fects of  some  dire  phenomenon  that 
"  fires  the  length  of  Ophiucus  huge." 
It  is  now  shining  bnghtly,  and  its 
vivifying  effects  are  beginning  to  be 
felt.  In  the  very  bowels  of  the  earth 
it  is  silently  and  secretly  elaborating 
precious  metals }  on  the  surface  its 
power  is  more  immediately  visible. 
An  enlightened  humanism,  a  high 
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standard  of  individual  worth  and  in- 
diridual  effort  a  ceaseless  activity  in 
chuinels  for  the  most  part  conducive 
to  mankind's  true  welfare,  thirstinffs 
for  peace  and  goodwill  between  iQl 
nations,  are  noble  characteristics  of 
OUT  age. 

The  enforcement  of  charity  towards 
men  is  eminently  practical :  but 
Teufelsdrockh  is  even  more  palpably 
practical.  With  all  his  mysticism, 
with  all  his  speculations  on  space, 
time,  and  eternity,  he  has  not  lost 
sight  of  the  earth.  He  sets  forth  the 
dignity  of  labour  :  he  inculcates  the 
idea  of  duty,  which  is  to  uphold  the 
labourer.  His  religious  feeling  vivi- 
fies his  practical  tendencies  ;  he  thus 
becomes,  not  a  phantom  or  a  machine, 
but  a  complete  man.  In  his  quaint, 
spirit-stirnng  manner  he  cries — "  Be 
no  longer  a  chaos,  but  a  world,  or 
even  worldkin !  produce !  were  it 
but  the  pitifullest  infinitesimal  frac- 
ti<m  of  a  product,  produce  it,  in  God's 
name !" 

It  is  the  glory  of  our  age  that  men 
should  work  with  this  religious  mo- 
tive to  action.  Great  are,  no  doubt, 
the  foUies  and  vices  of  our  time. 
Follies  and  vices  have  been  great  in 
all  ages;  but  the  vital  principle  of 
the  age,  its  normal  life,  the  heart  that 
polsatea  through  it,  givin^^  it  motion 
and  power,  is  a  religious  idea.  It  is 
not  an  idea  of  merely  intellectual  ex- 
amination. Voltaire,  with  his  ency- 
clopsdiacal  knowledge,  was  "  old  dog 
at  physiolo^,''  and  was  often  repeat- 
ing that  amnials  have  the  faculty  of 
thought  Remembering  this,  our  age 
perceives  that  the  moral  and  relidous 
faculties  must  be  adequately  deve- 
loped, in  order  to  form  the  perfect 
man.  Worship  and  duty  must  be 
observed*  as  well  as  the  spirit  of  in- 
tellectual research. 

The  humour  with  which  Teufels- 
drocldi  teaches  his  thoughts  is  quite 
in  the  tenor  of  his  age.  It  is  cynic- 
ism ;  but  it  is  neither  the  cold  sar- 
casm of  Gulliver,  which,  placid  and 
artless  in  appearance,  sears  with  the 
veiy  excess  of  its  cola,  like  iron  in  the 
Arctic  regions.  It  is  not  the  frolic- 
some irony  of  Candide.  It  is  as 
earnest  as  the  former,  as  averse  to 
conventional  forms,  but  without  its 
relentless  sting  :  it  is  as  sharp  as  the 
latter,  but  more  serious.  It  answers 
more  fully  to  the  proper  sense  of  the 
word  humour ;  which  is  not  a  mood 


ofconstantuniformityoflovethrough- 
out,  but  varies  with  all  the  moods  of 
human  nature.  Like  man— that  in- 
constant and  changeable  animal,  as 
the  old  Gascon  cynic  calls  him — it 
shifts  from  smiles  to  tears,  from  sal- 
lies of  wonder  and  delight  to  indig- 
nant denunciations  of  evil.  It  is  as 
variable  as  the  English  sky— now 
unclouded,  now  sprinkled  with  rosy 
cloudlets,  then  darkened  with  lower- 
ing masses  of  black  clouds.  The  irony 
of  Candide  and  Gulliver  is  like  the 
sky  of  the  Sahara,  which  day  after 
day  shows  its  ardent,  ever-recurring, 
pitiless  blue.  Passion  and  shifting 
thought  give  Teufelsdrockh's  irony 
so  many  various  shades  and  meanings, 
that  he  moves  the  reader  to  tears,  to 
laughter,  to  aversion,  to  pity  ;  thus 
ascending  to  the  highest  phase,  to  the 
perfection  of  humour. 

But  in  whatever  way  the  thoughts 
of  great  men  are  expressed— what- 
ever hues  the  bright  creations  of 
their  fancy  ma)r  assume  :  whether 
they  express,  in  imperishaolo  tyi>es, 
the  spirit  of  an  analytical  age,  which 
destroys  superstition,  or  of  a  synthe- 
tical age,  which  ardently  strives  to 
imite  mankind  in  common  sympathy 
and  knowledge ;  whatever  may  be 
the  characteristics  and  meanings  of 
great  humorists,  their  writings  must 
be  studied,  and  must  receive  merited 
homage.  Their  beauty  and  value  arc 
depreciated  only  by  the  ignorant  and 
narrow-minded.  Satire  is  a  natural 
propensity  of  man  ;  it  is  a  weapon 
which  may  bo  right  nobly  used ;  it 
is  a  powerful  remedy  against  evil, 
meanness,  and  vulgarity.  Its  virtue 
is  like  that  of  Ithuriel's  spear— it 
reveals  the  insidious  monster  of  evil 
in  all  his  horrible  shape,  and  forces 
him  to  the  alternative  of  ficht  or  of 
flight  Wielded  by  true  wid  virtuous 
power,  satire  enlarges  the  heart  and 
mind :  it  fosters  love  for  mankind, 
and  "desire  to  make  them  blest  f 
it  bums  up  in  the  soul  all  manner  of 
noxious  weeds,  hollowness,  hypocrisy, 
selfishness,  and  prepares  the  soil  for 
the  implantation  of^  noble  truths  and 
high  aspirations.  It  shows  us  how 
men  can  be  rebuked,  not  with  fana- 
ticism and  hatred,  but  by  the  superior 
thought  of  men  who  had  in  them  a 
brighter  spark  of  the  Divine  nature 
than  that  ordinarily  vouchsafed  to 
mortals. 
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ALL  m  THB  DABK. 

A    winter's   talk- — tV    FOUR    PART*. 

BT    J.     S.     LB  FANU. 

CHAPTER   I. 

OILROYD  HALL  AND   ITS   MI8T11K88. 


Nbab  the  ancient  and  pretty  village 
of  Saxton,  with  its  gabled  side  to  the 
road,  stands  an  old  red-brick  house  of 
moderate  dimensions,  called  Gilroyd 
Hall,  with  some  tall  elms  of  very  old 
date  about  it ;  and  an  ancient  brick- 
walled  garden,  overtopping  tlie  road 
with  stondard  fruit-trees  that  have 
quite  out^own  the  common  stature 
of  such  timber,  and  have  acquired  a 
sylvan  and  venerable  appearance. 

Here  dwelt  my  aunt,  an  old  maid. 
Miss  Dinah  Perfect  by  name;  ana 
here  my  cousin  William  Maubray, 
the  nephew  whom  she  had  in  effect 
adopted,  used  to  spend  his  holidays. 

I  shall  have  a  good  deal  to  say  of 
her  by-and-bv,  though  mystery  chiefly 
concerns  William  Maubray,  who  was 
an  orphan,  and  very  nearlv  absolutely 
dependent  upon  the  kindness  of  his 
aunt  Her  love  was  true,  but  crossed 
and  ruffled  now  and  then  by  temper 
and  caprice.  Not  an  ill  temper  was 
hers,  but  whimsical  and  despotic,  and 
excited  oftenest  upon  the  absurditiea 
which  she  liked  letting  into  her  active 
and  perverse  little  head,  which  must 
have  been  the  proper  nidus  of  all  odd 
fancies,  they  so  prospered  and  multi- 
plied there. 

On  the  whole,  Gilroyd  Hall  and  the 
village  of  Saxton  were  rather  slow 
quarters  for  the  •  holidays.  Besides 
his  aunt,  William  had  but  one  com- 
panion under  that  steep  and  hospita- 
ble roof.  This  was  little  Violet 
Darkwell,  a  child  of  about  eleven 
years,  when  he  had  attained  to  the 
matured  importance  of  seventeen, 
and  was  in  the  first  eleven  at  Digby, 
had  his  cap,  and  wa&  in  fact,  a  per- 
son with  a  career  to  look  back  upon, 
and  who  had  long  left  childish  things 
behind  him. 

This  little  girl  was— in  some  round- 
about way,  which,  as  a  lazy  man^  I 
had  rather  take  for  granted  than  m- 
vestifl;ate — a  kinswoman;  and  Miss 
Dinah  Perfect  had  made  her  in  some 
sort  her  property,  and  had  her  at 
least  eight  months  out  of  the  twelve 


down  at  Gilroyd  HalL  Little  Violet 
was  lonely  at  home — an  only  daught^, 
with  a  father  working  sternly  at  the 
bar,  not  every  day  seen  by  her,  and 
who  seemed  like  a  visiter  in  his  own 
house — hurried,  reserved,  unobtru- 
sive, and  a  little  awfuL 

To  the  slinL  prettily-formed  little 
girl,  with  the  large  diurk  ey^  brown 
hair,  and  delicate  bright  tints,  the 
country  was  deliehnul— the  air, 
the  flowers,  the  liberty  ;  and  old 
Aunt  Dinah,  though  with  a  will  and 
a  temper,  still  so  much  kindlier  and 
pleasanter  than  Miss  Placey,  her 
governess,  in  town ;  and  good  old 
Winnie  Dobbs  was  so  cosy  and  good- 
natured. 

To  this  little  maid,  in  her  feasant 
solitude,  the  arrival  of  William 
Maubray  for  the  holidays,  was  an 
event  mil  of  interest  and  even  of 
excitement.  Shy  as  he  was,  and  much 
in  awe  of  all  the  young  lady-kind,  she 
was  far  too  young  to  be  in  his  way. 
Her  sparkling  fuss  and  silvery  prattle 
were  even  pleasant  to  him.  There 
was  life  and  sotmething  of  comicality 
in  her  interruptions  and  unreasona- 
bleness. She  made  him  visit  her 
kittens  and  kiss  them  all  round,  and 
learn  and  recite  their  names  ;  whistle 
after  tea  for  her  bullfinch,  dig  in  her 
garden,  mend  and  even  nurse  her  doU, 
and  perform  many  such  tasks,  quite 
beneath  his  dignity  as  a  "swell^*  at 
Digby,  which,  however,  the  centle 
fellow  did  very  merrily  and  industn- 
ously  for  the  imperious  little  woman, 
with  scant  thanks,  but  some  liking 
for  his  guerdon. 

So,  in  his  fancy,  she  grew  tobemixed 
up  with  the  pleasant  influences  of 
Gilroyd  Hall,  with  the  flowers  and  the 
birds,  with  the  freaks  of  the  little  dog 
Pixie,  with  the  stories  he  read  thenL 
and  with  his  kindly  welcomes  ana 
good-byes. 

Sitting,  after  brei^ast,  deep  in  his 
novel  in  the  "study,"  with  his  white 
flannel  cricket  trousers  on,  for  he 
was  to  play  against  Winderbroke  for 
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tlie  town  ci  Saxton  that  day.  he 
reoeiyed  a  smart  tweak  by  the  nair, 
at  the  bade  of  his  head,  and.  looking 
itMind,  saw  little  Vi,  perched  on  the 
ranff  of  his  old-fashioned  chair,  and 
djLa3y  recollected  having  received 
sevend  gentler  tweaks  in  succession, 
without  evindng  the  due  attention. 
"  Pert  Uttle  Vi  1  what's  all  this  I " 
said  the  stalworth  Digby  boy,  turn- 
ing round  with  a  little  shake  of  his 
h«ul,  and  his  sweet  smile,  and  lean- 
ifig  on  his  elbow.  The  sunny  land- 
scape firom  the  window,  which  was 
clustered  round  with  roses,  and  a 
sUating  sunbeam  that  just  touched 
her  hair,  helped  to  make  the  picture 
veiy  pret^. 

**  Great,  big^  old  bear  !  you  never 
Ikten  to  one  word  I  say." 

"  Don't  you  call  names,  Miss,"  said 
Aunt  Dinah,  who  had  just  glided 
into  the  rooDL 

'*  What  was  little  Silver-hair  say- 
ing! What  does  she  want^*'  he 
replied,  laughing  at  the  child's  indig- 
nmoD,  and  pursuing  the  nomencla- 
ture of  Southey's  pleasant  little 
nursery  tale.  ^'  Golden-hair,  I  must 
call  yon,  though,"  he  said,  looking  on 
her  sun-lit  head  ;  '*  and  not  quite 
golden  either;  it  is  brown,  and  very 
raetty  brown^  too.  Who  called  you 
\l(^t"  He  was  holding  the  tip 
of  her  pretty  chin  between  his 
fingers,  and  looking  in  her  large  deep 
eyes :  "  Who  called  you  Violet  1  '* 

"How should  I  know,  Willie  1" 
she  replied,  disengaging  her  chin  with 
aUtUe  toss. 

**  Why,  your  poor  mammacalled you 
Violet  I  tola  you  so  fifty  times," 
said  Aunt  Dinah  sharply. 

^  Tou  said  it  was  my  godfathers 
and  {godmothers  in  my  baptism, 
granme ! "  said  Miss  Vi,  not  really 
meaning  to  be  pert 

"Don't  answer  me.  Miss — that's, 
of  course,  your  catechism— we're 
apeaking  of  your  poor  manmia.  'Twas 
l^r  mamma  who  called  her  Violet 
What  about  it  r 

"  Nothinff,"  answered  William, 
^tly  looking  up  at  his  aunt,  "onlv 
it  is  such  a  pretty  name :"  and, 
dancing  a^&in  at  the  child,  "it  goes 
so  well  with  her  eyea  She  t<  a  joUy 
little  creature." 

"She  has  some  good  features,  I 
suppose,  hike  every  other  child,  and 
you  should  not  try  to  turn  her  head 
KotiiiBg     eztraorchnary.       There's 


vanity  enough  in  the  world,  and  I 
insist,  William,  you  don't  tiy  to 
spoil  her." 

"  And  what  do  you  want  of  me, 
little  woman  t"  asked  William. 

"  You  come  out  and  sow  my  lupins 
for  me," 

"  Why,  foolish  little  woman,  it  isn't 
the  season ;  they  would  not  grow." 

"  Yes,  they  would  though — ^you  say 
that  just  because  you  doirt  like ;  you 
story  !" 

"  Violet  /"  exclaimed  Aunt  Dinah, 
tapping  the  table  with  the  seal  end 
of  her  silver  pencil-case. 

"  Well,  but  he  is,  grannie,  very  dis- 
obliging. You  do  nothing  now  but 
read  your  tiresome  old  books,  and 
never  do  anjrthing  I  bid  you." 

" ReaUy !  Well, that's verybad ;  I 
really  must  do  better,"  said  William, 
getting  up  with  a  smile;  "I  will 
sow  the  lupins." 

"What  folly r  murmured  Aunt 
Dinah,  grimly. 

"  We  U  get  the  hoe  and  trowel. 
But— but  what's  to  be  done  1  I  forgot 
I'm  to  play  for  the  town ;  and  I  don't 
think  1  have  time — ^no,  certainly— no 
time  to-day  for  the  lupins."  and  Wil- 
liam shook  his  head,  smiling  discon- 
solately. 

"Then  I'll  never  ask  you  to  do  any- 
thing for  me  again  as  long  as  I  live- 
never-never — Tieverr  she  vowed, 
with  a  tiny  stamp, 

"Yes  you  shall— you  shall,  indeed, 
and  I'll  do  ever  so  much  ;  and  may 
she  come  and  look  at  the  cricket  V* 

So,  leave  granted,  she  did,  under 
old  Winnie's  care  ;  and  when  she  re- 
turned, and  for  days  after,  she  boasted 
of  Willie's  long  score,  and  how  he 
caught  the  balL 

When  he  returned  at  the  end  of 
next  "half  he  found  old  Miss  Dinah 
Perfect  with  her  spectacles  on,  in  her 
comfortable  old  drawing-room,  in  the 
cheer  of  a  Christmas  fire,  with  her 
head  fall  of  the  fancies  and  terrors  of 
a  certain  American  tome,  now  laid 
with  its  face  downward  upon  the 
table— as  she  jumped  up  full  of  ^ee 
and  affection,  to  greet  him  at  the 
thresholds 

It  was  about  this  period,  as  we  all 
remember,  that  hats  began  to  turn 
and  heads  with  them,  and  tables  ap- 
proved themselves  the  most  intelligent 
of  quadrupeds^  chests  of  drawers  and 
other  grave  pieces  of  furniture  bab- 
bled of  fan^Iy  secrets,  and  houses  re-r 
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Bounded  with  those  creaks  and  cracks 
with  which  Bacon,  Shakespeare,  and 
Lord  B^on  communicated  their 
several  inspirations  in  detestable 
grammar,  to  all  who  pleased  to  con- 
sult them. 

Aunt  Dinah  was  charmed.  Her 
rapid  genius  loved  a  short-cut,  and 
here  was,  by  something  better  than  a 
post-office,  a  direct  gossiping  inti- 
macy opened  between  her  and  the 
people  on  t'other  side  the  Styx. 

She  ran  into  this  as  into  her  other 
whimsies,  might  and  main,  with  all 
her  heart  and  soul.  She  spent  money 
very  wildly,  for  her,  upon  the  gos- 
pels of  the  new  religion,  with  which 
the  transatlantic  press  was  teeming ; 
and  in  her  little  green-papered  dress- 
ing-room was  accumulating  a  librarv 
upon  her  favourite  craze,  which 
might  have  grown  to  the  dimensions 
of  Don  Quixote's. 

She  had  been  practising  for  a  year, 
however,  and  all  the  minor  tables  in 
her  house  had  repeatedly  prophesied 
before  she  disclosed  her  conversion 
to  her  nephew,  or  to  anyone  else  ex- 
cept old  Winnie. 


It  was  no  particular  businesB  of  his 
if  his  aunt  chose  to  converse  with 
ghosts  and  angels  by  the  mediation  of 
her  furniture.  So,  exc^t  that  he 
now  and  then  assistedat  a^eano^the 
phenomena  of  which  were  not  very 
clear  to  him,  though  perfectly  so  to 
his  aunt,  and  acquiesced  in  dimly  and 
submissively  by  good  old  Winnie, 
things  went  on  in  their  old  course ; 
and  so,  for  some  three  or  four  years 
more,  during  which  William  Maubray 
read  a  great  deal  of  all  sorts  of  lore, 
and  acquired  an  erudite  smattering  of 
old  English  authors,  dramatists,  di- 
vines, poets,  and  essayists,  and  time 
was  tracing  fine  wrinkles  about  Aunt 
Dinah's  ki  nd  eyes  and  candid  forehead, 
and  adding  graceful  inches  to  the 
lithe  figure  of  Violet  Darkwell ;  and 
the  great  law  of  decay  and  renewal 
was  asserting  itself  everywhere,  and 
snows  shrouding  the  dead  world  in 
winter,  and  summer  fragrance,  and 
glow  of  many  hues  in  the  gardens 
and  fields  succeeding,  and  births  and 
deaths  in  all  the  newspapers  every 
morning. 


CHAPTER  IL 

A  LBTTBR. 


The  following  letter,  posted  at  Sax- 
ton,  reached  a  rather  solitary  student 
in College,  Cambridge. 

"DEiOi  William^— You  will  be 
sorry — I  know  you  will — to  hear  that 
poor  old  auntie  is  not  long  for  this 
world  ;  I  don't  know  exactly  what  is 
wron^,  but  somethin;;  I  am  certain 
very  Dad.  As  for  Doctor  Drake,  I 
have  no  faith  in  him,  or,  indeed,  in 
medicine,  and  don't  mean  to  trouble 
him  except  as  a  friend.  I  am  quite 
happy  in  the  expectation  of  the 
commg  change,  and  have  had  within 
the  last  week,  with  the  assistance  of 
good  old  Winnie  Dobbs  some  very 
delightful  communications,jovL  know, 
I  dare  say,  what  I  mean.  Bring  with 
you — for  you  must  come  immediately^ 
if  you  care  to  see  poor  Aunt  Dinah 
before  she  departs— a  basket-bottle 
of  eau  de  Cologne,  like  the  former, 
you  know  the  kind  I  mean,,and  buy 
It  at  the  same  place.    You  need  not 

fet  the  cameo  ring  for  Doctor  Drake, 
shan't  make  him  a  present— in  fact 
we  are  not  now  on  terms.  I  had 
heard  from  many  people  of  his  in- 
civility and  want  of  temper ;  God 


forgive  him  his  ingrcUitttde,  how- 
ever, as  I  do.  The  basket-bottle 
holdjB  about  a  pint,  remember.  I  want 
to  tell  you  exactly  what  I  can  do  for 
you  by  my  will ;  I  always  told  you, 
dear  William,  it  was  very  small; 
still,  as  people  used  to  say,  'every 
little  makes  a  muckle,'  and  though 
little,  it  will  be  a  Mp.  I  cannot  rest 
till  you  come ;  I  know,  and  am  sure 
you  love  poor  old  auntie,  and  would 
like  to  close  her  eyes  when  the  hour 
comes ;  therefore,  dear  Willie,  come 
without  delay.  Also  bring  with  you 
half  a  pound  of  the  snuffy  the  same 
mixture  as  before  ;  they  make  it  up 
at  Figgs's — get  it  there — not  in  paper, 
observe ;  in  a  canister,  and  roliea  in 
leady  as  will  be  poor  auntie  before 
long  !  Old  Dobbs  will  have  your  room 
and  bed  comfortable,  as  usual ;  come 
by  the  cross  coach,  at  eight  o'clock. 
Tea,  and  anything  else  you  like,  will 
await  you. 

"  Ever  your  fond  old 

"  Auntie. 

"  P.S. — I  send  you,  to  guard  agaimt 
midakes^  the  exact  proportions  of  tho 
mixture— the  mvffl  moan,  of  course. 
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I  quite  forgot  a  new  collar  for  Psyche, 
wited.  Make  them  engroye  *Mr8. 
rerfect,  Gilroyd  Hall,'  upon  it.  Heaven 
bless  yocL  We  are  all  progressing  up- 
ward. Amen  !  says  your  poor  old 
Aunt  Dinah,  who  loves  you. 

It  was  in  his  quiet  college  room  by 
candle-light  that  William  Maubray 
read  this  letter  from  his  kind,  wild, 
preposterous,  old  aunt,  who  had  been 
to  him  as  a  mother  from  his  early 
days. 

Aunt  Dinah !  was  it  possible  that 
be  was  about  to  lose  that  familiar 
iriend  and  face,  the  only  person  on 
earth  who  cared  about  him. 

He  read  the  letter  over  again.  A 
person  who  did  not  know  Aunt  Dinah 
80  well  as  he,  would  have  argued  from 
the  commissions  about  scents,  dog- 
collars,  and  snuff,  that  the  old  lady 
had  no  honest  intention  of  dying. 
Bat  he  knew  that  incongruous  and 
volatile  soul  too  well  to  infer  reliable 
consolation  from  those  levities. 

"Yes,  yes— I  shall  lose  her— she's 
gone,"  said  the  young  man  in  great 
oistress,  laying  the  letter,  with  the 
gentleness  of  despair,  upon  the  table, 
and  looking  down  upon  it  in  pain  ana 
mmination. 

It  would  certainly  make  a  change — 
possibly  a  fatal  one  in  his  prospects. 
A  sudden  change.  He  read  the  letter 
through  again,  and  then,  with  a  sink- 
ing heart,  he  opened  the  window  and 
looked  out  upon  the  moonlighted  pros- 
pect. There  are  times  when  in  her 
sweetest  moods  nature  seems  unkind. 
Why  all  this  smiling  light— this  cheer 
and  serenity  of  sky  and  earth — when 
he  was  stricken  only  five  minutes 
since,  perhaps  undone,  by  the  mes- 
sage of  that  letter— that  sorrow-laden 
burlesque  % 

This  sort  of  suggestion,  in  such  a 
moment,  comes  despairingly.  The 
vastness  of  creation — the  inflexibility 
of  its  law&  and  "What  is  man,"  and 
what  am  I  among  men,  that  the  great 
Projector  of  all  this  should  look  after 
ephemeral  me  and  my  concerns  % 
The  human  sympathy  that  I  could 
rely  upon,  and  human  power— frail 
and  fleeting — but  still  enough — is 
gone,  and  in  this  solitary  hour,  as  in 
the  coming  one  of  death,  experience 
fails  me,  and  I  must  rest  all  upon  that 
which,  according  to  my  light,  is  faith, 
or  theory,  or  chance  !'' 

With  a  great  si^h,  and  a  heavy 
heart,  William  Maubray  turned  away 
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from  the  window,  and  a  gush  of  very 
true  affection  flooded  his  heart  as  he 
thought  of  kind,  old  Aunt  Dinah.  He 
read  the  letter  once  morcL  to  make  out 
what  gleams  of  comfort  ne  could. 

A  handsome  fellow  was  William 
Maubray — nearly  three-and-twenty 
by  this  time — ^good  at  cricket— great 
at  football:  three  years  ago,  in  the 
school  days,  now,  so  old— tall,  and 
lithe.  A  studious  man  in  his  own 
way— a  little  pale,  with  broad  fore- 
head, good  blue  eyes,  and  delicately- 
formed,  but  somewhat  sad  features. 

He  looked  round  his  room.  He 
had  grown  very  fond  of  that  homely 
apartment.  His  enres  wandered  over 
his  few  shelves  of  beloved  old  book& 
in  all  manner  of  dingy  and  decayed 
bindings — some  of  them  two  centuries 
and  a  half  old,  very  few  of  later  birth 
thui  a  hundred  years  ago.  Delightful 
companions— ready  at  a  momenrs  call 
— re^y  to  open  their  minds,  and  say 
their  best  sayinss  on  any  subject  he 
might  choose — resenting  no  neglect — 
obtruding  no  counsel  —  always  the 
same  serene,  cheerful,  inalienable 
friends. 

The  idea  of  parting  with  them 
was  insupportable,  nearly.  But  if  the 
break-up  came,  they  mu^  part  com- 
pany, and  the  world  be  a  new  one  for 
him.  The  young  man  spent  much  of 
that  night  in  dismal  reveries  and  spe- 
culations over  his  future  schemes  and 
chances— all  which  I  spare  the  reader. 

Good  Dr.  Sprague,  whom  he  saw 
next  day,  heard  the  news  with  much 
concern.  He  had  known  Miss  Perfect 
long  ago,  and  was  decorously  sorry  on 
her  account  But  his  real  regrete 
were  for  the  young  man. 

"Well,  you  go,  of  course,  and  see 
your  aunt,  and  I  do  trust  it  mayn't  be 
quite  so  bad.  Stay,  you  know,  as  long 
as  she  wants  you,  and  don't  aespona 
I  could  wish  your  reading  had  been 
in  a  more  available  direction;  but 
rely  pn  it,  you'll  find  a  way  to  make 
a  start  and  get  into  a  professioiL  and 
with  your  abilities,  I've  no  aoubt 
you'll  make  your  way  in  the  world." 

And  the  Doctor,  who  was  a  shrewd 
as  well  as  a  kindly  little  gentleman, 
having  buttoned  the  last  button  oi 
his  gaiter,  stood,  cap  in  hand,  erect, 
and  smiling  confidently,  he  shook  his 
hand,  with  a  "  God  bless  you,  Mau- 
bray,' '  and  a  few  minutes  later  William 
Maubray,  with  all  his  commissions 
stowed  away  in  his  portmanteau,  had  i 
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fommeaeed  his  little  journey  to  Oil- 
roydHalL 

The  moon  was  up  and  the  little 
town  of  Saxton  very  quiet  as  Her 
Mi^eety's  mail,  dropping  a  bag  at  the 
post  office,  whirled  through  it,  and 
pulled  up  at  the  further  end,  at  the 
gate  of  Gilroyd  Hall,  there  to  drop 
our  friend,  an  outside  passenger. 

The  talLflorid  iron  gate  was  alrcadr 
locked.  William  tugged  at  the  bel^ 
and  drew  back  a  little  to  reconnoitre 
the  premises.  One  of  the  old  brick 
gables  oyerhangs  tl^e  road,  with  only 
tk  couple  of  windows  high  up,  and  he 
■aw  that  his  summons  had  put  a  light 
in  motion  within  them.  So  he  re* 
Joined  his  hat-case,  and  his  portman- 
teau, awaiting  him  on  its  end,  in  front 
pf  the  white  iron  gate  that  looked 
like  laoe-work  in  the  moonlight 

**  Ha !  Tom  ;  glad  to  see  you." 

"  Welcome,  Mi.  William,  Sir ;  she's 
awearyin'  to8eeye,andBcarce  thought 
you*d  a  come  to-night" 

The  wicket  beside  the*great  gate 
was  now  open,  and  William  shook 
liiands  with  the  old  retainer,  and  look- 
ing anziousljT  up  at  the  stone-faced 
Findows,  as  it  were  to  read  the  coun- 
tenance of  the  old  house,  he  asked  : 
*^  And  how  U  she,  Tom,  to-night  ?" 
.  "Oomplainin'  an*  down-hearted 
1^  bit  for  W,  that  is  now  and  again. 
She  cried  a  good  bout  to-day  wi  old 
Winnie,  in  the  little  parlour." 


"She's  up,  then  r 

"  Ooh,  ay ;  she's  not  a  body  to  lay 
down  while  she's  a  leg  to  stan'  on. 
But  I  do  think  she's  nigh  her  endin'. 
Gie't  to  me,"  this  referred  to  the 
portmanteau.  "  I  do,  poor  old  girl ! 
and  we's  all  be  sorry,  Master  WiDie." 

William's  heart  sank. 

**  Where  is  she  1"  he  inquired. 

"  In  the  drawing-room,  1  think." 

By  this  time  they  were  standing 
in  the  oak-panelled  hall,  and  some 
one  looked  over  the  baiiiBter  from 
the  lobby,  upon  them.  It  was  old 
Winnie,  the  light  of  her  candle 
shining  pleasantly  on  her  ruddy  and 
kindly  face. 

"Oh!  Master  WilUe.  Thank  God, 
you're  come  at  last  Glad  she'll  be 
to  see  you." 

Old  Winnie  ambled  down  the  staia 
with  the  comer  of  her  apron  to  her 
eye.  and  shook  him  by  both  Bands, 
and  greeted  him  again  veij  kindly, 
and  even  kissed  him  according  to  the 
tradition  of  a  score  of  years. 

"  Is  she  very  ill,  Dobbs  ?"  whispered 
he.  looking  pale. 

"  Well  not  to  say  verv  to  look  ak, 
you'd  say,  but  she  s  'aa  a  wamin*. 
her  and  me  sittin'  in  the  liedroom,  an 
she's  bin  an'  made  a  new  wUl :  the 
lawyer's  bin  up  from  Sascton.  Don't 
ye  say  I  said  nothing,  mind ;  'twould 
only  fret  her,  maybe. 
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"  Is  she  alone  9"  he  asked,  postponing 
the  trying  moment  of  seem^  her. 
,  "  No,  the  Doctor's  with  her  still — 
Pr.  Drake,  and  Miss  Letty,  his  sister, 
you  remember ;  they're  driukin'  a  cup 
o'  tea,  and  some  crumpets,  and  they'll 
all  be  right  glad  you're  come." 
"  They  ouffht  to  go  away,  don'tyou 

einkl"  mildly  suggested  William 
aubray,agooddew8hocked.  "How- 
ever let  me  get  to  my  room  for  two 
or  three  mmutes  and  I  shall  be 
ready  then." 

They  passed  the  drawing-room  door, 
and  Miss  Letty  Drake's  deliberate 
tones  were  audible  from  within. 
When  he  had  got  to  his  room  he 
asked  Dobbs — 

"  What  was  the  vniming  you  spoke 
Dft" 


"  Well,  dear  me  I  It  was.the  table ; 
she  and  me,  she  makes  me  sit  before 
her,  poor  thing,  and  we ;— well,  there 
is  cracks,  sure,  on  and  off !  And  she 
puts  this  an'  that  together ;  and  so 
one  way  or  other — it  puzzles  my  poor 
head,  how— she  does  make  out  a 
deal." 

William  Maubray  was  an  odd, 
rather  solitary  young  man,  and  more 
given  to  reading  and  thinking  than  Is 
usual  at  his  years,  and  he  detested 
these  incantations  to  which  his  aunt. 
Miss  Perfect,  had  addicted  herself,  of 
late  years,  with  her  usual  capricious 
impetuosity;  and  he  was  very  un- 
comfortable on  hearing  that  she  was 
occupying  her  last  days  with  these 
questionable  divinations. 

When,  in  a  few  minutes^  Williaai 
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ran  down  to  the  drawing-room,  and 
with  a  chill  of  anticipation  opened  the 
door  of  that  comfortable  rather  thui 
imposing  chamber,  the  tall  slim  figure 
of  his  aunt  rose  up  ^m  her  arm- 
chair, beside  the  fiire,  for  though  it 
was  early  autumn,  the  fire  was  plea- 
sant, and  the  night-air  was  frosty,  and 
with  light  and  wiry  tread,  stepped 
across  the  carpet  to  meet  him.  Her 
kind,  energetic  face  was  {ude,  and  the 
smile  she  used  to  greet  him  with  was 
nowhere,  and  she  was  arrayed  from 
head  to  foot  in  deep  mourning,  in 
which,  particulturly  as  sheabhorred  the 
modem  embellishment  of  crinoline, 
she  looked  more  slim  and  tall  even 
than  she  was. 

The  presence  of  her  guests  in  no 
wise  anected  the  greeting  of  the  aunt 
and  nephew,  which  was  very  aflfec- 
tion^  and  even  agitated,  though 
silent 

"Good  Willie,  to  come  so  quickly 
—I  knew  you  would."  Miss  rerfect 
never  wept,  but  she  was  very  near 
tears  at  that  moment,  and  there  was 
a  little  silence,  during  which  she  held 
his  hands,  and  then  recollecting  her- 
self, dropt  them,  and  continued  more 
like  herself. 

"You  did  not  expect  to  see  me  up 
and  here ;  everything  happens  oddly 
with  me.  Here  I  am  you  see,  appar- 
mtly,  I  dare  say,  much  as  usual 
By  half-past  twelve  o'clock,  to-morrow 
night,  I  shall  be  dead !  There,  don't 
.  mind  now — ^I'U  tell  you  all  uv  and 
by.  This  is  my  friend,  Miss  Drake, 
you  know  her.* 

They  shook  hands.  Miss  Drake 
smilinff  as  brisk  a  smile  as  in  a  scene 
so  awml  she  could  hazard. 

"And  this  my  kind  friend, *Doctoir 
Diake.'' 

William  had  occasionally  seen  Doe- 
tor  Drake  in  the  streets  of  Saxton, 
and  on  the  surrounding  high-roads  at 
a  distance,  but  he  had  never  before 
had  the  honour  of  an  interview. 

The  doctor  was  short  and  fat — a 
little  bald,  and  rather  dusty,  and 
somehow.  William  thought,  resem- 
bled a  jolly  old  sexton  a  good  deal 
more  than  a  physician.  He  rose  up, 
with  his  hands  in  his  trowsers  pocketo, 
ftnd  some  snuff  in  the  wrinkles  of  his 
black  doth  waistcoat,  and  bowecL 
with  raised  eyebrows  and  pursed 
mouth,  gravely  to  his  plate  of  ci^mpet 

Wilham  Manbray  looked  again  on 
Ui  i^mt  wbo  was  adjusting  her  black 


draperies  in  her  diair,  and  then  once 
more  at  the  doctor,  whose  little  eye 
he  caught  for  a  second,  with  a  cuirioqs 
and  even  cunning  expression  in  ii^; 
but  it  averted  with  a  sudden  aooes-  • 
sion  of  melancholy  once  more— and 
William  asked — 

"I — ^I  hope,  sir,  there  is  nothing 
very  imminent  r 

The  doctor  cleared  his  voice,  tui- 

easily,  and  Aunt  Dinah  interposed 

with  a  nod,  a  little  drylv — 

"  It  is  not  quite  in  hu  department" 

And  whose  department  i«  it  in  ? 

the  student  thought 

"  I  dare  say  I^x^r  Drake  would 
tell  you  Fm  very  well— so,  perhaps, 
in  a  sense,  I  am ;  but— but  Poet<ur 
Drake  has  kindly  come  here  as  a 
Mend." 

Doctor  Drake  bowed,looking  stead- 
fastly into  his  cup. 

"  As  a  friend,  clear  Willie,  just  ^ 
you  have  come— an  old  friend.''  Miss 
Perfect  spoke  low,  with  a  little  tremor 
in  her  voice,  and  was,  I  believe,  near 
ciying,  but  braced  her  resolution. 
William  drew  near  gently  and  sat 
down  beside  her,  and  placing  her 
hand  upon  his,  she  proceeded. 

"  My  dear  friend  Miss  Drake,  there, 
does  not  agree  with  me  I'm  aware ; 
but  Doctor  Drake  who  has  read  more, 
and  perhaps,  thought  more,  thinks 
otherwise— at  least,  so  I'm  led  to 
suppose." 

The  doctor  coughed  a  little  :  Miss 
Drake  raised  her  long  chin,  and  with 
raised  eyebrows,  looked  down  on  her 
finger-tips  which  were  drumming  on 
the  table,  and  my  cousin  Wilfiam 
glanced  from  one  to  the  othtt*,  not 
quite  understanding  her  drift 

"But"  she  continued,  "I've  ap- 
prized tnem  already,  and  I  tell  yeit 
of  course ;  it  is— you  11  r«nember  the 
name— an  intimation  from  Henbane." 
"  Poison ! "  said  William,  under  his 
breadth,  with  a  look  of  pale  inquiry 
at  Doctor  Drake,  who  at  the  moment 
was  swallowing  nis  tea  very  fast,  and 
was  seized  on  a  sudden  with  an  ex- 
plosion of  coughing,  sneezing  and 
strangling,  which  compelled  him  to 
jump  to  his  feet,  and  stacker  about 
the  room  with  hiis  face  in  ms  podcet- 
handkerchief  and  his  back  to  the 
tea-table. 

"When  Doctor  Henbane,"  said 
my  aunt  with  severity^  "  I  mean  a — 
Doctor  Drake— has  qmte  done  oough- 
in&rilgoon."  „       ,i4.00gle 
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There  was  a  little  pause. 

"Confound  it,"  thought  William, 
who  was  half  beside  himselt*'  It*s  a 
yeiy  odd  dying  scene !" 

Tne  doctor,  blowing  his  nose,  re- 
turned yeiy  red  and  solemn,  and 
explained,  still  coughing  at  intenrals, 
thatit  was  a  little  tea  in  the  trachea; 
i%  inyariably  occurred  to  him  when 
he  drank  tea  in  the  evening ;  he  must 
give  it  up ;  "you  know.  Letty." 

Miss  Drake  did  not  deign  to  assist 
him. 

''She  does  not  seem  to  know  so 
much  about  it  as  you  do,"  observed 
Aunt  Dinah  with  an  irony. 

"Owing  to  my  not  thinking  so 
much,*'  replied  Miss  Letty  sarcasti- 
cally. 

"Henbane!"  murmured  William 
again,  in  a  puzzled  horror. 

"H'm !— yes!— Henbane  1  youseem 
to  have  forgotten  :  one  of  those — one 
of  the  spirits  who  have  attached 
themselves  to  me,"  and  Aunt  Dinah 
shot  a  quick  glance  at  the  doctor,  who 
though  looking  again  at  his  crumpet, 
seemed  to  cower  awfully  under  it. 


"  Oh— ay— Henbane  !"  exclaimed 
William  in  a  tone  of  familiarity, 
which  indicated  anything  but  respect 
for  that  supernatural  acquaintance. 
"  Henbane,  to  be  mre'^ 

And  he  looked  on  his  aunt  with  a 
half  amused  recognition  which  seemed 
to  sav  "  Well— and  what  about  that 
humbug) 

But  Aunt  Dinah  said  decisively— 

"So  much  for  the  present;  you 
shall  hear  more— everything,  by-and- 
1^.*' 

And  there  followed  a  silence. 

"Did  you  remember  the  snuff, 
dear  William  f  *  inquired  the  doomed 
lady,  with  rather  an  abrupt  tran- 
sition. 

"  Certainlv ;  shall  I  fetch  it  t"  said 
William,  half  rising. 

Miss  Perfect  nodded,  and  away  he 
went,  somehow  vastly  relieved  and 
with  his  bed-room  candle  in  his  nand, 
mounted  the  oak  stairs  which  were 
broad  and  handsome  in  proportion  to 
the  other  dimensions  of  that  song 
old  house. 
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At  the  head  of  the  stairs,  the  to^ 
most  step  of  which  had  been  their 
bench,  there  rose  to  him  two  female 
fij^ires.  He  did  not  instantly  recog- 
nise them,  for  one  candle  only  was 
burning,  and  it  was  on  the  little  table 
nearljT  behind  them.  One  was  old 
Winnie  Dobbs,  the  other  Violet  Dark- 
well  ;  she  stood  up  slight  and  girlish 
still,  but  looking  taller  than  he  had 
expected,  with  ui  old  faded  silk 
quilted  shawl  of  Aunt  Dinah's  about 
her  shoulders,  and  hood-wise  over 
her  head,  for  the  night  was  frosty. 

"Ha!  Vi— UttleTL  I  was  going 
to  say;  dear  me!  How  you  nave 
grown !  So  glad  to  see  you."  He 
had  the  ^^rl's  slim  hand  m  his  and 
was  speaking,  as  he  felt,  very  kindly. 

"  We've  been  waiting  here,  Winnie 
and  I,  to  hear  what  you  thought  of 
dear  grannie,"  f^ranme  was  merely 
a  pet  name  in  this  case,  defining  no 
relationship) ;  "  and  what  do  you 
think  William  ?" 

"  I  really  don't  understand  it,"  he 
answered.  "I — I  hope  ifs  all  non- 
sense;  I  really  think  sa  Shesaysshe 


is  very  well ;  and  the  doctor—  Drake, 
you  know— I  really  think  he  was 
laughing,  and  one  thing  Fm  quite 
certain  of— it  is  coDuected  in  her 
mind  with  that  foolish  spirit-rap- 
pinff." 

"^And  you  don't  believe  in  it  f  in- 
quired the  young  lady. 

"  All  bosh  and  nonsense.  Not  a 
bit  of  it,"  he  replied. 

"  Oh,  William,  I  am  so  delighted 
to  hear  you  say  eo !"  she  exclaimed, 
much  rebeved  by  the  promulgation  of 
so  valuable  an  opinion.    "  And  you're 

?uite  right,  I  know,  about  ^miie. 
t  M,  really— is  not  it,  Winnie  t— all 
about  that  awful  spirit-rapping 
Grannie  never  spedu  of  it  to  me ;  I 
believe  she's  afraid  of  frightening  me ; 
but  old  Winnie,  here — you  must  not 
tell  of  her— she  tells  me  idl  about  it 
7-everything ;  and  I  am  so  afraid  of 
it ;  and  it  is  entirely  that.  Grannie 
tbmks  she  has  got  a  message; 
fancy  !  How  awful !  And  Winnie 
does  not  know  what  the  words  were ; 
for  grannie  writes  down  the  letters 
with  a  pencil,  and  tells  her  only  what 
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abe  thinks  fit ;  and  I  am  ^  delighted 
—you  can't  think !" 

"  You  good  little  Vi,  I'm  so  glad  to 
Bee  you !"  She  laughed  a  low  little 
laugh — the  first  for  several  days — 
as  he  shook  her  hand  again ;  and  he 
said— 

"Winnie,  do,  like  a  dear  old  thmg, 
open  mv  portmanteau— here's  the 
key— and  fetch  me  a  canister  you'll 
see  at  the  top,  with  a  great  paper 
label,  blue  and  red,  on  it ' 

Away  went  Winnie  Dobbe,  with 
his  key  and  candle,  and  he  said  to 
the  pretty  girl  who  stood  leaning 
lightly  ag^nst  the  banister— 

"My  old  friend,  Vi!  When  I  went 
into  the  drawing-room  just  now,  I 
looked  all  rouna  for  you,  and  could 
not  think  what  had  become  of  you, 
and  was  really  afraid  you  had  gone 
away  to  London.  I  don't  think  I 
should  ever  care  to  come  to  Gilroyd 
Hall  again ;  I  should  prefer  seeing 
my  aunt  anywhere  else — it  would  uot 
be  like  itself  if  you  were  gone." 

"  So  you  really  missed  me,  Wil- 
liam T  she  laughed. 

"  I  should  thmk  so.  And  another 
thiug— you  are  not  to  call  me  Wil- 
Ham.  Why  don't  you  call  me  Willie, 
or  old  bear,  as  you  used  to  do  ?  If 
you  chaiu^e  old  names.  Fll  begin  and 
call  you  Miss  DarkweU." 

"Howawfiiir 

^  Indeed  I  will,  and  be  as  formal 
as  you  please,  and  treat  you  like  a 
young  lady,  and you'llnever  be  'wicked 
little  Vi'  any  more." 

She  was  laughine  aa  she  leaned 
back,  and  he  could  see  her  small 
teeUi.  and  he  bethought  him  that  she 
was  looking  really  quite  lovely ;  so 
with  two  fingers  he  picked  up  her 
little  hand  again,  aa  it  lay  at  her  side, 
and  he  said — 

"And  we  are  always  to  be  good 
friends,  you  know— great  friends ; 
and  althoiu^  you've  no  more  dolls 
to  mend,  rll  still  be  of  use.  I'm 
going  to  the  bar,  and  I'll  manage  all 
your  lawsuits,  if  you  let  me ;  and 
when  you're  going  to  be  married,  I'll 
draw  your  settlements,  and  you  are 
to  have  me  always  for  your  counsel" 

She  was  still  smilmg,  but  said 
nothini^  and  looked  wonderfully 
pretty,  with  the  old  gray  silk  hood 
wrapped  all  about  her,  so  that  sober 
old  William  was  on  the  very  point  of 
kissing  the  slender  hand  he  held  in 
his.    But  a  new  feel'mg  of  shyness 


Erevented.  and  he  only  shook  her 
and  gently  once  more,  and  laid  it  by 
her  side  a^ain,  as  you  replace  some 
precious  thmg  you  have  been  admir- 
mg  where  you  found  it 

"  And  you  really  think  we  may  be 
happy  about  dear  old  grannie  again  T 
she  said. 

The  sound  of  Winnie's  footsteps 
was  heard  approaching. 

"Yes  J  certainly.  I'll  try  to  get  a 
word  with  Doctor  Drake.  I  can't 
imagine  anything  serious.  Won'tyou 
come  to  the  drawing-room  now )" 

"No;  not  to-night;  not  while 
those  people  are  there.  I  was  so 
wretched  about  dear  grannie,  I  could 
not  bear  to  go  in  at  first ;  and  now  it 
would  be  odd,  I  think,  going  down 
when  tea  is  over." 

"As  if  I  had  brought  you  down 
from  the  nurs^,  as  loften  did.  Vi, 
on  my  back.  Well,  old  Winnie,  nave 
you  got  it  1" 

"  Here,  I  think.  Master  William,'* 
answered  Winnie. 

*'  Yes  ;  all  right  So  you  won't 
come,  Vi  ]" 

"No." 

"  Quite  made  up  your  mind  I" 

"Quite,  Willie.'' 

"That's  right— ITi/Zie,"  Bai4  he, 
with  a  smile,  and  a  nod  of  approba- 
tion. "  I  should  so  like  to  stay  here 
a  little  lonpr,  as  you  won't  come, 
and  hear  all  the  news,  and  tell  you 
mine ;  but  Aunt  Dinan  would  lose 
patience— I'm  afraid  she  Aoa." 

"  Yes,  indeed ;  you  had  better  go. 
€k>od  night,  bear.' 

"Good  night,  wicked  little  VL 
Bemember  we  meet  at  breakfast— 
shan't  we  ?" 

"Oh, certainly.    Goodnight" 

"Goodnight" 

And  so  the  gray  silk  hood  vanishedt 
with  a  smile.  pretUly,  round  the  cor- 
ner, and  Wilbam  Maubray  descended 
with  his  snuff  to  the  drawing-room, 
with  the  pretty  oval  portrait  of  that 
young  face  still  hovering  before  him 
m  the  air. 

Miss  Letty  Drake,  whose  counte- 
nance was  unpleasantly  long;  in  pro- 
Eortion  to  her  height,  and  pallid,^ttid 
er  small  figure  bony,  and  who  was 
dressed  on  this  sad  occasion  in  her 
silk  "  half-mourning,"  a  sad  and,  it 
was  th^ght,  a  dyed  garment,  which 
had  done  duty  during  many  periods 
of  affliction,  as  William  entered  Uie 
room  was  concluding  a  sentence  with 
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a  low  and  pointed  asp^ty,  thus— 
**  which  aeems  to  me  hardly  compati- 
ble wiUi  Saint  Paul's  description  of 
Ohristian  charity,"  and  a  short  silence 
followed  these  words. 

^I  was  going  to  ring  the  bell, 
William,"  said  the  doomed  lady  of  the 
hoose.  "One  would  haye  thought 
yoa  wen  making  that  snuff.  Let  me 
see  it— h'm.  See,  get  off  this  ootsf. 
Ko!  what  is  this?  A  lead  wrapper!" 
'  **  You  said.  Aunt  Dinah,  you  wished 
it" 

''Did  I?  Well,  no  matter.  Get 
it  open.  Thanks.  Tes;  that's  it 
Yes;  very  good.  You  take  snuff, 
S(Mtor,  don't  you  V 

**  A  yOy  certainly,  nothinp;  like  it. 
I  do  bdieTe-*where  a  man  is  obligea 
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to  work  his  head— aw  haw— a  stnnu- 
lus  and  a  sedative." 

The  doctor,it  wasayerred,  "worked" 
his  occasionally  with  brandy  and 
water^  and  not  a  great  deal  otherwise. 

"  No,  man^  thanks ;  don't  care  for 
perfumes ;  high  toast  is  mv  snuff** 
And  Doctor  Drake  illustrated  the  fact 
l^  a  huge  pinch,  which  shed  another 
brown  snower  over  the  wrinkles  of 
his  waistcoat 

'^Letty,  dear,"  said  Aunt  Dinah, 
turning  suddenly  to  Miss  Drake, 
**  we  won't  quarrel ;  we  can't  agree, 
but  I  won't  quarreL" 

**  Well;  dear,  I'm  glad  to  hear  you 
say  so.  I'm  sure,  for  my  part,  I  never 
QuarreL  '  Be  ye  angry,  and  let  not 
the  sun  go  down  on  your  wratL' " 
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**  I  WISH  to  say  good-1^  to  you  very 
ktedly,'*8aid  Aunt  Dinah,  quite  sadly 
and  eently,  and  somehow  not  like 
herself.  "  and— and  I've  tried  to  keep 
up ;  I  Know  it  must  happen,  and  I'm 
sure  it  is  for  the  best,  but  " 

**  I  hope  and  expect  my  dear  Di- 
nah," interposed  Miss  Letty,  sharply 
—she  was  pulling  on  her  worsted 
"wrists" — "to  see  you  in  the  eiyoy- 
ment  of  many  years  of  your  accus- 
Uaned  health  and  spirits,  and  I  have 
no  doubt,  humanly  speaking,  that  I 
AbIV* 

Miss  Letty  was  quiet  and  neremp- 
lory,  but  also  a  little  excited.  And 
^e  Doctor,  for  want  of  something 
better  to  ao,  cleared  his  voice,  in 
a  grand  abstraction,  and  wound  up 
his  watch  slowly,  and  held  it  to  his 
ear.  nobody  knew  exactly  why. 

"  You  won't  believe  me,  but  I  know 
it,  and  so  will  you — ^too  late  :  to-mor- 
fCfW  night  at  twelve  o'clock  I  shall  be 
dead.  I've  tried  to  keep  up — I  have ; 
I've  tried  it ;  but  oh  1  Ho,  ho,  hoo, 
ooh,"  and  poor  Aunt  Dinah  quite 
btoke  down,  and  cried  and  hooted 
hystericallv. 

Doctor  Drake  had  now  before  him 
an  intdligible  case,  and  took  the 
command  accordingly  with  decision, 
tip  went  the  window  ;  cold  water  was 
there,  and  spirit  of  hartshorn.  And 
when  she  had  a  little  recovered,  the 
Doctor,  who  was  a  good-natured 
fcUow^Mid^ 


"  Now.  Miss  Perfect,  ma'am,  it  won't 
do,  I  tell  you  ;  it's  only  right ;  vou 
may  want  some  assistance  ;  and  if,  as 
an  old  friend,  you'll  allow  me  to  re- 
turn and  remain  here  for  the  night 
a  sofa,  or  an  arm-chair,  anything,  I'll 
be  most  happy,  I  do  assure  you." 

But  Aunt  Dinah,  with  many  thanks, 
said  "  No,"  peremptorily,  and  wilful 
man  or  woman,  who  will  contend 
withi 

So,  like  the  awful  banquet  in  Mac- 
beth, Miss  Dinah  Perfect's  tea-party 
broke  down  and  up,  and  the  guests, 
somewhat  scared,  got  into  their  walk- 
ing wrappers^  rather  silently,  and 
their  entertainer  remained  behind 
unstrung  and  melancholia 

But  William  Maubray,  who  came 
down  to  assist  in  the  rummage  for 
cloaks  and  umbrellas,  asked  leave,  in 
his  blunt  modest  way,  to  accompaDy 
Miss  Letty  and  her  brother,  the  doc- 
tor, to  Saxton. 

Now  there  seemed  something  real 
and  grisly  in  Aunt  Dinah's  terror 
which  a  httle  infected  William  Man- 
bray;  and  the  little  party  marched  in 
mlence  along  the  frost-hardened  road, 
white  in  the  moonlight,  with  the  bare 
switch-like  shadows  of  the  treesacroes 
it  on  their  way  to  the  pretty  old  town 
of  Saxton. 

At  last  the  doctor  said — 

"  She  won't  miss  you,  do  you  think  t" 

"  She  told  me  she'd  like  to  be  quiet 
for  half  an  hour,  and  I  diould  he  le 
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mndi  obL'ged  if  yon  could  tell  me, 
whether  jou  really,  that  is,  still  think 
that  she  ought  to  hiaye  a  medical  man 
in  attendance  to-night." 

**  Why,  you  know  what  hysteria  is. 
Wdl,  she  is  in  a  highly  hysterical 
state.  She's  a  woman  who  resists ;  it 
would  be  safer,  you  see,  if  she  saye 
way,  and  cried  a  bit,  now  and  then, 
when  nature  prompts,  but  she  won't, 
except  under  awful  high  pressure,  and 
then  it  might  be  serious;  those 
things  sometmies  run  off  into  fit&'* 

And  so  the  doctor  lectured  William 
upon  his  aunf  s  neryes,  until  they 
had  arriyed  at  the  door  of  his  snug 
house  in  tiie  high  street. 

Here  they  shook  hands ;  but  Wil- 
liam Maulur^,  who  was  unhappy 
about  Aunt  Dinah,  after  Afiss  Leti^ 
had  mounted  to  her  chamber,  yery 
urgently  entreated  the  doctor  to  re- 
turn and  see  how  it  might  end. 

With  a  bottle  of  yalerian,  his  slip- 
pers, and  a  night-cap,  in  his  pocket, 
Docto  Drake  did  consent  to  return, 
and  be  smu^^ed  into  Gilroyd  HaU. 

"  I  don't  know  what  to  make  of 
that  spirit-rappiuff  quite,"  said  the 
Doctor,  as  side  by  side  they  ap- 
proached the  HalL  "There's  a 
quantity  of  books  published  on  it — 
yery  unaccountable,  if  half  what  they 
say  is  tru&  I  suppose  you'ye  read  it 
ail  Ton  read  a  lot.  Miss  Perfect  tells 
me." 

"  rye  read  very  little  about  it,  ex- 
oept  in  the  papers.  She  fancies  she 
has  had  a  ntessi^e,  telling  her  she 
is  to  die  sometime  to-morrow.  I 
cant  belieye  there's  really  anything 
more  than  self-deception ;  but  is  thertf 
not  a  danger  V 

"  How  r  asked  the  doctor. 

**  I  mean,  being  so  nenrous  as  yon 
nippoee,  and  quite  conyinced  that  she 
b  to  die  at  a  particular  time ;  might 
not  her  own  mind — you  know  Lord 
I^ttelton  died  in  consequence  of  such 
a  pmuasion." 

William  paused,  Doctor  Drake 
lowered,  between  his  fi%ers,  the  cigar 
lie  was  smoking,  and  they  came  to  a 
ludt,  with  a  little  wheel  to  the  left, 
and  the  doctor,  with  his  head  aside, 
Mowing  the  smoke  up  in  a  thin  stream, 
looked  with  a  thoughtful  scrutiny,  up 
at  tiie  clear  bright  moon  ;  perhaps  a 
not  unsuitable  source  of  inspiration 
QpOQ  their  crazy  theme. 

""I  forget  iir^ic^LordLyttelton  that 
iP^^^BaTd  the  doctor,  w&dy.  ""Isn't 


it Lyttdhn^fimBtg^i  Batthething 
is  quite  possible.  There's  a  spirit  yoa 
know  she's  always  talking  about  She 
calls  him  Henbane.  Elgad,  sir,  I  was 
deyilish  near  laughing  at  tea  when 
she  named  him  so  suddenly  that  time, 
I'd  haye  been  up  a  tree  if  I  had,  yoa 
know.  You  did  not  see  what  she  was 
at,  but  /  did.  That  Henbane's  her 
eospel,  egad,  and  she  thinks  it  was 
ne  who  told  her— d*ye  seel  Gome 
along.  Shell  be  wondering  where 
you  are." 

So  on  they  went  towards  Gilroyd 
HaU,  whose  outline,  black  and  sharp, 
i^ainst  the  luminous  sky,  was  re- 
lieyed  at  one  point  by  the  dull  glow 
of  candle-light  through  the  red  cur- 
tains, of  wlmt  William  Maubray  knew 
to  be  Aunt  Dinah's  bedchamber  win* 
dow. 

"She  is*  in  her  room,  I  think— 
there's  light  in  her  window,"  said 
William.  The  doctor  nodded,  chuck- 
ing his  cigar  stump  far  away,  for  ha 
knew  Aunt  Dinah's  antipiaythy  to 
tobacco,  and  they  were  now  on  the 
door-step.  He  was  thinking,  if  ths 
ease  were  to  end  tragically,  what  ft 
capital  paper  he  would  make  of  it 
beside  the  mterestin£  letter  he  would 
send  to  the  editor  of  the  SvatulcL 

"  Winnie's  bin  a  callin^  oyer  the 
stairs  for  you.  Master  Willie.  Misises 
wants  ye  to  her  room,"  said  Tom,  who 
awaited  them  on  the  door-Btep& 

*'I'll  sit  by  the  fire  in  the  study," 
whispered  the  doctor.  ^  I  don't  mind 
sitting  up  a  night  now  and  then.  Giy4 
me  a  ckiak  or  something.  There's  ft 
so£&,  and  I'll  do  yery  well" 

The  principle  of  fife  was  strong  is 
Aunt  Dinah,  and  three  hours  later 
that  actiye-minded  lady  was  lyint 
wide  awake  on  her  bed^  with  a  yarie^ 
of  topics,  not  all  consisting  with  the 
assumed  shortness  of  her  hours,  drift- 
ing in  succession  through  her  hMd« 
The  last  idea  that  struck  her  was  the 
most  congruous,  and  up  she  jumped, 
made  a  wild  toilet,  whose  sole  prin* 
ciple  was  warmth,  tied  a  faded  silk 
handkerchief  oyer  her  nightcap,  across 
her  ears,  and  with  her  Ions  white 
flannel  dressing-gown  about  her,  and 
a  taper  in  her  hand,  issued,  like  the  &p^ 
pantion  of  the  Bleeding  Nun,  upon 
the  ^ery,  and  tapped  sharply  on 
William  Maubray's  door. 

"William,  William  1"  she  called  as 
she  tapped,  and  from  within  William 
answ^ed  W)  wnly  to  the 
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**  Wait  a  moment,"  said  the  lady, 
and 

'*  In  glided  MtTgaret^s  grimly  ghost, 
And  stood  at  WiUiaixi's  feet*' 

"  We  fMMt  have  a  siancey  my  dear 
bojr ;  I'm  goinj^  to  wake  up  old 
Wmnie.  It  certainly  has  a  connexion 
with  your  arrival ;  out  anything  like 
the  cracking,  knodung,  and  creaking 
of  everytkingy  IVe  never  yet  heard. 
I  have  no  doubt — bo  Hure  as  you  ait 
there"— (William  wasBitting  up  in  his 


bed  with  glazed  eyes,  and  senses  only 
half  awake)— "that  your  poor  dear 
mother  is  here  to-night  We  re  sure  of 
Henbane ;  and— ^ust  get  your  clothes 
on — I'm  going  for  Winnie,  and  we 
meet  in  the  study,  mind,  in  five 
minutes." 

And  Aunt  Dinah,  havine  lighted 
William's  candle,  disappeared,  leaving 
him  with  a  fund  of  cneerful  ideas  to 
make  his  yawning  and  bewildered 
toilet 
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A  FEW  minutes  later  she  glided  into 
the  study,  overthrowing  a  small  table, 
round  which  her  little  seances  were 
accustomed  to  be  made,  and  which 
the  doctor  had  providently  placed 
against  the  door. 

Aunt  Dinah  held  under  her  arm 
the  8vo  "  Revelations  of  Elihu  Bung, 
the  Penni^lvanian  Prophet,"  a  con- 
tribution to  spiritual  science  which 
distanced  all  contemporary  compe- 
tition ;  and  the  chapter  which  shows 
that  a  table  of  a  light,  smart  build, 
after  havins;  served  a  proper  appren- 
ticeship to  "rapping,"  may  acquire  the 
facultv  of  locomotion  and  self-direc- 
tion, flashed  on  her  recollection  as  she 
recognised  prostrate  at  her  feet,  in 
the  glimmer  of  the  taper,  the  altar  of 
their  mysteries,  which  she  had  with 
reverent  hands  herself  placed  that 
evening  in  its  wonted  comer,  at  the 
opposite  end  of  the  room. 

Duch  a  mimifestation  was  new  to 
her.  She  looked  on  it,  a  little  paler 
than  usual,  and  bethought  her  of  that 
other  terrible  chapter  in  which  Elihu 
Bung  avers  that  spirits^  grown  in- 
timate by  long  famiiiaritv,  will,  in  a 
properly  regulated  twilight — and  her 
light  at  the  moment  was  no  more — 
nuJce  themselves  visible  to  those 
whom  they  habitually  favour  with 
their  advices. 

Therefore  she  was  strangely  thrilled 
at  sight  of  the  indistinct  and  sha- 
dowy doctor,  who  awakened  by 
the  noise,  rose  at  the  opposite  end 
of  the  room  from  the  sofa  on  which 
he  had  fallen  asleep.  Tall  and  thin, 
and  quite  unrecognisable  by  him,  was 
the  white  figure  at  the  door,  with  a 
taper  elevated  above  its  head,  and 


which  whispered  with  a  horrid  dis- 
tinctness the  word  "Henbane!"— the 
first  heard  on  his  awaking,  the  last 
in  his  fancy  as  he  dropped  asleep, 
and  which  sounded  to  him  like  the 
apparition's  considerate  announce- 
ment of  its  name  on  entering  the 
room ;  he  echoed  "  Henbane"  in  a 
suppressed  diapason,  and  Aunt  Dinah, 
with  an  awful  ejaculation,  repeated 
the  word  from  the  distance,  and  sank 
into  a  chair. 

"  Henbane  !"  cried  the  doctor 
briskly,  having  no  other  exclamation 
ready,  and  reassured  by  these  evi- 
dences of  timidity  in  the  spectre,  he 
exclaimed,  "  Hey,  by  Jove  !  what 
the  plague  !"  and  for  some  seconds 
he  did  not  know  distinctly  where  he 
was.  • 

"Mercifulgoodness!  Doctor  Drake, 
why  toill  you  try  to  frighten  people  in 
ihis  manner  I  Do  you  want  to  kill 
me,  sir  ?" 

"II  Ho !  Ha, ha !  ma'am,"  replied 
the  learned  gentleman,  incoherently. 

"  What  are  you  doing  herey  sir  ?  I 
think  you're  madT  exclaimed  Aunt 
Dinah,  fiercely. 

The  doctor  cleared  his  voice,  and 
addressed  himself  to  explain,  and  be- 
fore his  first  period  was  reached, 
William  aneroid  Winnie,  wofully 
sleepy,  had  arrived. 

Luckily  the  person  who  approaches 
such  oracles  as  "  Henbane,  it  is  well 
known,  must  do  so  with  a  peaeefol 
and  charitable  soul.  So  Miss  Periect 
was  appeasable,  and  apologies  beiM 
made  and  accepted,  she  thus  openea 
her  mind  to  the  doctor — 

"I  don't  complain,  Doctor  Drake- 
William,  light  the  candles  over  the 
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diimxiey-piece  —  althoagli  von  terri- 
fied me  a  great  deal  more  than  in  my 
eircamstances  I  onght  to  have  been 
ei^ble  of." 

The  candles  were  now  lighted,  and 
shone  cheerfully  upon  the  short,  fat 
figure,  and  ruddy,  roguish  face  of 
Doctor  Drake,  and  as  he  was  taking 
one  of  his  huge  pinches  of  snuffy  she 
added — 

^*And  I  won't  deny  that  I  did 
fancy  for  a  moment  vou  might  be  a 
spirit-form,  and  possioly  that  of  Hen- 
Mne." 

William  Maubray,  who  was  looking 
at  ^e  doctor,  as  Miss  Perfect  re- 
verently lowered  her  voice  at  these 
words,  exploded  into  something  so 
like  a  laugh,  though  he  triedf  to 
pass  it  off  lor  a  cough,  that  his  aunt 
looked  sharply  on  him  in  silence  for 
a  moment. 

^  And  I'm  blowed  but  I  was  a  bit 
frightened  too,  ma  am,  when  I  saw 
youat  the  door  there,"  said  the  doctor. 
"  WeU,  let  us  try,"  said  Miss  Per- 
fect "  Gome,  we  are  four ;  let  us  try 
who  are  present — what  spirits,  and 
seek  to  communicate.  You  don  t  ob- 
ject, Dr.  Drake  ?" 

"II  Ho  !  oh  !  dear  no.  I  should 
not  desire  better — aw-haw— in«fru<?- 
tion,  ma'am,"  answered  the  doctor. 

"  Winnie,  place  the  table  as  usual. 
There,  yes.  rJow  let  us  arrange  our- 
selves.''^ 

The  doctor  sat  down,  still  blinkmg, 
and  with  a  great  yawn  inquired — 

"Do  we  waw — ^naw — wa— w— want 
any  particular  information  1" 

**  Let  us  first  try  whether  they  wiU 
communicate.    We  altoays  wssit  in- 
formation," said  Miss  Perfect  "Wil- 
liam, sit  you  there ;  Winnie,  there, 
ru  take  pencil  and  paper  and  record." 
Ml  being  prepared,  fingers  ex- 
tended, company  mtent^  Aunt  Dinah 
propounded  the  first  question — 
''Is  there  any  spirit  present  T 
There  was  a  long  wait  and  no  re- 
jomder. 

"Didn't  you  heaf  somethingr  in- 
qured  the  doctor. 
William  shook  his  head. 
"  I  thought  I  felt  it,"  persisted  the 
doctor.  "What do yott say, ma'am r 
addressing  himself  to  Winnie,  who 
looked,  alter  her  wont,  towards  her 
mistress  for  help. 

"Did  you   feel  anything  1"   de- 
manded Miss  Perfect,  sharply. 
"Nothing  but  a  little  wmd  like  on 


the  back  of  my  head,  as  I  think,**  re- 
plied Winnie,  driven  to  the  wall. 

"Wind  on  her  head !  That's  odd," 
said  Miss  Perfect,  looking  in  the  air, 
as  if  she  possessed  the  porcine  ^ft  of 
seeing  it,  "  very  odd !"  she  oontmued, 
with  her  small  hand  expanded  in  the  ' 
air.  "Not  a  breath  stirring,  and 
Winnie  has  no  more  imagination  than 
that  sofa  pillow.  You  never  fancy 
anything,  Winnie  1" 

"Do  I,  ma'am ?"  inquired  Winnie 
Dob^  mildly. 

"  WelL  do  you,  I  say  1  No,  you 
don't ;  or  course,  you  don't.  You 
knowyou  don't  as  well  as  I  do." 

"Well,  I  did  think  so,  sure, 
ma'am,"  answered  Winnie. 

"  Pity  we  can't  get  an  answer,"  re- 
marked the  doctor,  and  at  the  same 
moment  William  felt  the  pressure  of 
a  large  foot  in  a  slipper— under  the 
table.  It  had  the  air  of  an  inten- 
tional squeeze,  and  he  looked  in- 
nocently at  the  doctor,  who  was, 
however,  so  entirely  unconscious,  that 
it  must  have  been  an  accident 

"  I  say  it  M  a  pity.  Mr.  Maubray, 
isn't  it  1  for  we  might  hear  something 
that  might  interest  Miss  Perfect 
very  mucn,  possibly,  I  say  1" 

"  I  don't  know ;  I  can't  say.  I've 
never  heard  anything,"  answered 
William,  who  would  nave  liked  to 
kick  the  table  up  to  the  ceiling  and 
go  off  to  his  bed. 

"Suppose,  ma'am,  we  try  again," 
inquired  Doctor  Drake. 

"  Certainly,"  replied  Aunt  Dinah, 
"we  must  have  patience." 

"  Will  you  ask, '  ma'am,  please, 
again  if  there's  a  spirit  in  the  room  V* 
solicited  the  doctor ;  and  the  question 
being  put  there  came  an  upward 
heave  of  tne  table. 

"Weill"  exchumed  the  doctor, 
looking  at  Winnie,  "  did  you  feel 
that  V 

"Tilt,  ma'anij"  said  Winnie,  who 
knew  the  intelhgence  would  be  wel- 
come. 

"  What  do  you  say  f '  inquired  Miss 
Perfect  triumphantly  of  William. 

"Doctor  Drake  was  changing  his 
position  just  at  the  moment,  and  I 
perceived  no  other  motion  in  the 
table— nothing  but  the  little  push  he 
gave  it,"  answered  William. 

"Oh,  pooh !  yes,  of  course,  there  was 
that,"  said  the  doctor  a  little  crossly; 
"  but  I  meant  a  sort  of  a  start — a 
crack  like,  in  the  leaf  of  the  table." 
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*"  I  felt  nothing  of  the  kind,"  said 
William  Maubray. 

The  doctor  looked  disgusted,  and, 
leaning  back,  took  a  large  pinch  of 
snuff.  There  was  a  silence.  Aunt 
Dinah's  lips  were  closed  with  a 
thoughtful  frown  as  she  looked  down 
upon  the  top  of  the  table. 

"It  is  yery  strange.  I  certainly 
neyer  witnessed  in  tnis  house  more 
unequivocal  evidences— ^^Ziminary 
evidences,  of  course — of  spiritual  ac- 
tivity." 

"I  think,  ma'am,  I  have  .read," 
said  the  doctor,  with  his  hands  in  his 
pockets,  *^  I  think,  somewhere,  that  if 
any  one  of  the  manipulators  happens 
to  oe  an  unbeliever' 

"  In  the  manifestations,  of  course 
the  spirits  won't  communicate,"  in- 
terposed Miss  Perfect,  volubly  laying 
down  the  law.    "  Winnie  is  a  oeliever 


as  much  as  L  We  all  know  that. 
Nephew,  how  are  you  ?  Do  you  he- 
lievef  Yon  shake  your  head.  Spei^ 
out    Yes  or  nol" 

"WeU.  I  don't,"  said  he,  a  Uttle 
sheepishly. 

"  You  don't  1  And,  not  believing, 
you  sit  here  with  your  fingers  on  the 
taUe,  keeping  Doctor  Drake  out  of 
his— his" 

She  could  not  say  bed,  and  the 
doctor  relieved  her  by  saying.  •*  Oh, 
as  to  me,  ma*am,  Fm  only  too  nappy; 
but  you  know  it's  a  pity,  all  the 
same." 

"  Very  true,  doctor.  Much  oUiged. 
We  shall  set  it  to  rights.  My  dear 
William,  you  might  have  told  us  at 
starting  ;  but  we^ll  commence  again. 
Sit  by  the  fire,  William,  and  I  trust  in 
a  litue  time  you  may  be  convinced." 


CHAPTEB  VII. 


THB  rAMlUAK  SnAKS. 


So  the  excommunicated  William, 
with  his  feet  upon  the  fender,  leaning 
upon  his  elbow  in  the  great  chair, 
made  himself  comfortable  by  the  fire, 
and  heard  his  aunt  propound  the 
questions,  and  the  answers  by  the 

Sreviously  appointed  manifestations, 
uly  not^d  aown. 

*^Is  there  a  spirit  present  1" 

«  Yes." 

"Are  there  more  than  one  1" 

"  No." 

"  Is  it  a  male  or  female  spirit  1" 

No  answer. 

"  Is  it  Henbane  1" 

"  Yes"  (emphatically). 

William  wai  surprised.  All  was 
now  going  smoothly,  and  he  could  not 
for  a  moment  suspect  a  gentleman  of 
Dr.  Drake's  respectability  of  partici- 
pating in  a  tricK.  But  there  was  a 
monotony  in  the  matter  of  a  quieting 
kind,  and  William  grew  too  drowsy 
to  keep  his  eyes  long  open. 

"  Did  you  give  Miss  Dinah  Perfect 
a  message  on  Monday  last )" 

"  Yes?' 

"  Did  it  concern  her  death  1" 

"  Yes." 

^i  Is  her  death  to  take  place  at  the 
time  then  appointed  ?" 

Here  the  table  made  a  positive 

iump,  and  in  spite  of  a  grasp  made  at 
t  by  the  doctor's  fingers,  it  fell  flat 
QU  ue  floor,  and  it  must  have  been  a 


very  violent  impulse,  for  Dr.  Drake's 
slipper  was  off,  and  he,  very  red,  no 
doubt  from  his  effort  to  prevent  the 
wilful  fall  of  the  table. 

"Very  extraordinary!"  exclaimed 
he,  standing  up. 

"  Most  wonderful !"  said  my  aunt 

(Jood  old  fat  Winnie  sat  with  her 
fingers  raised  in  the  air,  looking  at 
the  prostrate  table  with  placid  aston- 
ishment 

"That's  a  tilt,"  said  the  doctor, 
"that  means  no — a  very  emphatid 

tat" 

"  I  think  it  was  dkjump^  said  my 
aunt  sadly. 

"  No,  ma'am,  no— a  tilt,  a  tilt,  I'll 
take  my  oath.  Besides,  a  4ump  has 
no  meaning,"  urged  he  with  energy. 

"  Pardon  me ;  when  a  question  is 
received  with  marked  impatience  a 
jump  is  no  unfrequent  consequence." 

"  Oh,  ho  !"  groaned  the  doctor,  re- 
flectively. "  Then  it  counts  for  no- 
thing r 

"  Nothing,"  said  Miss  Perfect  in  a 
low  tone.  "  Winnie,  get  the  table  up 
again." 

"Suppose,  ma'am,  to  avoid  mis- 
takes," said  the  doctor,  after  reflec- 
tion, "  suppose  we  put  it  upon  it  to 
express  itself  in  language.  Just  ask 
it  what  about  Miss  Dinah  Perfect's 
death." 

"  I've  no  oljeotion/'  said  Mln  Per- 
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feet :  and  in  the  terms  prescribed  by 
Dr.  Drake  the  momeBtous  question 
was  pat 
Hereupon  the  spelling  commenced — 

"^  Postponed,  put  ofif,  ma'am  !"  said 
the  doctor,  expounding  eagerly. 

**  I  know  ;  good  Heaven  !  I  under- 
stand^'* answered  Aunt  Dinah,  faintly. 

"Give  her  some  water.  Here^ 
ma'am.'*  said  he,  presenting  a^glass  at 
her  pale  lips.   She  sipped  a  little. 

"  Now  we'U  ask,  ma^am,  please,  for 
how  lone;  1"  suggested  the  doctor. 

And  this  questi(m  likewise  havine 
been  propounded,  the  table  proceeded 
once  more  to  spell — 

"  8-I-N-E  D-I-E." 

.  "  It  ends  with  rfi«,"  said  my  poor 
aunt,  fwntly. 

"  tSine  die,  ma'am.  It  means  in- 
definitely, ma'am ;  your  death  is 
postponed  without  a  day  named 
—for  ever,  ma'am  !  It's  all  over  : 
and  I'm  very  happy  it  has  endea 
so.  What  a  marvellous  thing,  ma'am 
—give  her  some  more  water,  please — 
those  manifestations  are.  I  hope, 
ma'am,  your  mind  is  quite  relieved— 
perfectly,  ma'am." 

Miss  Dinah  Perfect  was  taken  with 
a  violent  shivering,  in  which  her  very 
teeth  chattered.  Then  she  cried,  and 
then  she  laughed  ;  and  finally  Doctor 
Drake  administered  some  of  his  am- 
monia and  valerian,  and  she  became, 
at  last,  composed. 

With  audible  thanksgiving  old 
Winnie  accompanied  her  mistress 
npstairs  to  her  room,  where  Aunt 
Dinah  herself,  who,  notwithstanding 
her  necromancy,  was  a  well-intending, 
pious  churchwoman,  descended  to  her 
knees  at  her  bedside,  and  poured 
forth  her  gratitude  for  the  reprieve, 
and  then  in  a  loud  and  distinct  voice 
read  to  old  Winnie  Dobbs  the  Twen- 
tieth chapter  of  the  Second  Book  of 
Kings,  in  which  we  read  how  the 
good  King  Hezekiah  obtained  by 
prayer  ten  years  more  of  the  light  of 

Then  old  Winnie,  persuaded  her  to 
have  a  elass  of  very  hot  port  wine- 
negus,  widch  agreed  with  her  so  well 
mk  she  quickly  fell  asleep  ;  and  ne- 
ver did  poor  lady  need  repose  more, 
or  drink  deeper  and  more  tranquil 
draughts  of  tnat  Lethe. 

William  Maubray  was  now  wide 
avake,  and  he  and  the  doctor,  being 
a  little  chilly,  sat  befcMre  the  study  fire. 


"It's  jolly.  isn*t  itl"  exclaimed 
William,  for  the  seventh  time.  But 
isn't  it  all  very  odd,  sir.  and  very 
unaccountable — I— I  think  1" 

"  Very,  very  odd,  to  be  sure,"  said 
the  doctor,  poking  the  comer  of  a 
lump  of  coal — "  very,  no  doubt." 

"1  wish  I  had  been  awake.  I 
should  like  to  see  one  of  those  things 
— those  seances,  I  had  no  idea  there 
really  was  anything  so  coherent" 

"  Very  lucky  for  her,"  repliwi  the 
doctor,  with  a  sly  little  wink  to  Wil- 
liam. 

William  looked  inquiringly  at  the 
doctor,  who  smiled  on  the  poker's 
end.  and  pushed  the  embers  gently 
with  it 

"  You  don't  believe  in  it,  sir— do 
you  ?"  inquired  William,  puzzled. 

"  1 1  WeU,  I  don't  know  exactly 
what  to  say,  you  know.  I  put  my 
foot  in  it  on  Sunday  last,  when  I  told 
her  I  did  not  believe  a  bit  of  it ; 
no  more  I  did.  Egad,  you  never  saw 
a  woman  so  angrv,  when  I  ci^lled  it 
all  bosh.  You'd  bettef  not  vex  her 
that  way,  my  boy— d'ye  seel  She 
lent  me  one  of  those  wonderful  queer 
books  from  America — very  odd  they 
are — ^and  I  read  it  to  please  her.  So, 
you  see,  that's  how  we  stand  ;  very 
good  friends  again." 

"  And  you  are  convinced  it's  true  V* 
urged  William,  who,  like  other  young 
men  who  sit  up  late,  and  read  wild 
books,  and  drink  strong  coffee,  was, 
under  the  rose,  addicted  to  the  su- 
pematuraL 

"Why,  you  see,  as  Shakespeare 
says,  there  are  more  bubbles  between 
heaven  and  earth  than  are  dreamt  of 
by  the  philosophers,"  observed  the 
doctor,  with  a  little  paraphrase.  I 
wish  to  live  at  peace  with  my  neigh- 
bours :  and  I'd  advise  vou  to  thmk 
over  this  subject,  old  feUow,  and  not 
to  tease  the  old  lady  upstairs  about 
it-that's  alL" 

"  I  wish  he'd  speak  out,  and  tell 
nie  what  happened  to-night,  and  tell 
me  his  real  opinion,"  thought  William 
Maubray.  "I've  read  in  some  old 
medical  book,"  he  continued  aloud. 
"  that  the  vital  electricity  escapes  and 
diffuses  itself  at  the  finger-tips." 

"Oh,  to  be  sure!  All  sorts  of 
theories.  The  hand's  a  very  myste* 
rious  organ.  The  hand  of  glory,  you 
may  be  certain,  was  not  altogether  a 
story.  The  electric  light  has  been 
seen  at  the  finger-tips  in  consumptive 
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casefi  in  the  dark  ;  and  a  patient  con- 
yulsed,  or  in  a  state  of  extreme  ner- 
yous  exhaustion,  will  clench  the  hand 
so  as  to  prevent  the  escape  of  this 
influence  at  the  finder-points,  and 
then  joining  hands,  in  love,  you  know, 
or  friendship— ana  in  fact  it  is,  sir,  a 
very  mystenous  organ  ;  and  I*m  pre- 
pared to  believe  a  great  deal  that's 
curious  about  its  occult  powers. 
Your  aunt  told  you  about  the  toad 
she  saw  climb  over  her  coverlet 
one  night,  and  turn  into  a  hand  and 
grasp  her  wrist" 

"No,"  said  William. 

"  Egad,  she's  ready  to  swear  to  ii 
Last  winter  she  was  so  frightened, 
she  was  not  fit  to  stand  for  a  week 
after.  She  reads  too  much  of  those 
booka  Egad,  sir,  she'll  turn  her  head, 
and  that  will  be  the  end  of  it.  How- 
ever, we've  pulled  her  through  this, 
and  I  hope  she'll  give  it  up,  true  or 


false.  You  see,  there's  no  good  in  it ; 
and  if  she  goes  on,  sooner  or  later 
she'll  frighten  herself  out  of  her  wits." 

"  But  that  toad  was  a  very  curious 
idea,"  said  William.  "What  does 
she  make  of  it  1  Does  she  think  it 
was  a  fancy  only,  or  a  real  thing  f" 

"  Pooh  !  A  spirit,  of  course.  She 
calls  it  the  key-spirit  that  unlocks 
the  spirit-world,  you  see ;  and  from 
the  time  it  touches  you,  you  are  in 
rapport  with  the  invisible  world,  and 
subject,  as  she  says  she  is,  to  their 
visitations,  you  see — ha,  ha,  ha  I" 

William  laughed  too. 

"  Last  winter  V  he  said.  "  She  ne- 
ver told  me." 

"  Pooh  I  All  fancies,"  observed  the 
doctor.  "  Better  she  should  not  tali^ 
of  them.  Those  American  people  are 
all  going  mad.  She'll  get  touched  in 
the  upper  story  if  she  does  not  mind." 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


WILLIAM  MAUBRAT'8  TItlOK. 


After  some  more  talk  of  this  kind, 
they  parted,  and  William  Maubray, 
as  he  lay  down  again  in  his  bed, 
wondered  whether  the  doctor,  whom 
he  had  heard  described  as  a  shrewd 
man,  believed  in  the  revehitioiis  at 
which  he  had  assisted  ;  or — was  it 
possible — could  he  have  been  acces- 
sory to.    Oh  !  no,  it  could  not  be. 

The  student,  as  I  have  said, 
had  a  sort  of  liking  for  the  superna- 
tural, and  although  now  and  then 
he  had  experienced  a  qualm  in  his 
solitary  college  chamber  at  dead  of 
night,  when,  as  he  read  a  well-au- 
thenticated horror,  the  old  press 
creaked  suddenly,  or  the  door  of  the 
inner  room  swung  slowly  open  of 
itself,  it  yet  was  "a  pleasing  ter- 
ror" that  thrilled  him ;  and  now  as 
he  lay  this  night  awake,  with  a  patch 
of  moonlight  spread  askance  on  the 
floor— for  Aunt  Dinah  insisted  on  a 
curfew,  and  he,  preferring  "  the  light 
that  heaven  sheds"  to  no  lamp  at  all, 
left  the  window-shutter  a  little  open, 
and  for  a  while  allowed  his  eyes  to 
wander  over  the  old-fashioned  and 
faded  furniture  of  the  apartment,  and 
his  fancy  to  wander  among  those 
dreams  of  superstition  with  which  he 
rather  liked  to  try  his  courage. 

He  conned  over  his  aunt's  story  of 


the  toad,  recounted  to  him  by  Doctor 
Drake,  and  which  he  had  never  heard 
before,  until  the  nodding  shadow  of 
the  sprig  of  jessamine  on  the  floor  took 
the  shape  of  the  sprawling  reptile, 
and  seemed  to  swagger  clumsily 
toward  his  bed,  and  every  noise  in  the 
curtains  suggested  its  slimy  clamber- 
inm. 

Youth,  fatigue,  pure  country  wr,  in 
a  little  while  overpowered  these 
whimsies,  and  William  Maubray  fell 
into  a  deep  sleep. 

I  am  now  ^oine  to  relate  a  veiy 
extraordinary  incident ;  but  upon  mv 
honour  the  narrative  is  true.  Wil- 
liam Maubray  dreamed  that  he  was 
in  the  room  in  which  he  actually 
lay ;  that  he  was  in  b^,  and  that  the 
moonlight  entered  the  room,  just  as 
he  had  seen  it  before  going  to  sleep. 
He  thought  that  he  heard  a  heavy 
tread  traverse  the  room  over  his 
head;  he  heard  the  same  slow  and 
ponderous  step  descend  the  narrow 
back  stair,  that  was  separated  from 
him  only  by  the  wall  at  the  back  of 
his  bed.  He  knew  intuitively  that 
the  person  thus  approaching  came  in 
quest  of  him,  and  lay  expecting  his 
entrance,  in  a  state  of  unaccountahle 
terror.  The  handle  of  his  door  turned, 
and  itseemedthathis  intending  visiter 
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paused,  havinfir  opened  the  door  about 
ft  band  8  breadth,  and  William  knew 
that  he  bad  only  suspended,  not 
abandoned  bis  purpose,  be  it  what 
it  might   Then  the  door  swung  slow- 

Sf  open,  and  in  the  deep  shadow,  a 
gore,  of  gigantic  stature,  entered, 
paused  beside  his  bed,  and  seized  his 
wrist  with  a  tremendous  gripe. 

For  a  time,  unable  to  stir,  he  re- 
mained passiyely  under  its  pressure, 
llien  with  a  horrified  and  unavailing 
struggle  he  awoke.  There  was  no 
figure  visible,  but  his  wrist  was  ac- 
tually comprised  in  a  cold  grasp,  and 
with  a  ghastly  ejaculation  ne  sprang 
from  his  bed  and  was  released. 

He  had  no  means  of  lighting  a 
candle ;  he  bad  nothing  for  it  but  to 
bounce  to  the  window,  fling  curtains 
and  shutters  wide,  and  ^mit  the 
full  flood  of  moonlight,  which  reveal- 
ed the  contents  of  the  room,  and 
showed  that  no  figure  but  his  own 
was  there.  But  there  were  the  marks 
of  the  grasp  that  had  held  him,  still 
visible.  He  secured  his  door,  and 
made  search,  in  a  state  of  horror,  but 
was  convinced.  There  was  no  visi- 
ble intruder  in  the  chamber. 

Now  William  got  back  into  his 
bed.  For  the  first  time  in  his  life  he 
bad  experienced  a  paroxysm  of  that 
wild  fear  with  which  it  had  been  so 
often  his  delight  to  trifle.  He  heard 
tiie  clock  at  the  stair-head  strike 
hour  after  hour,  and  at  last,  after 
having  experienced  every  stage  in  the 
sabsidence  of  such  horrors,  fairly 
overcome  bv  fatigue,  he  sunk  to  sleep. 

How  welcome  and  how  beautiful 
shone  the  morning!  Slanting  by 
bis  window  the  sunbeam  touched 
the  quivering  jessamine  leaves  and 
the  clustering  roses,  and  in  the 
dewy  air  he  heard  the  chirp  and 
whistle  of  the  happy  birds.  He 
threw  up  his  window  and  breathed 
the  perfumed  air,  and  welcomed  all 
the  pleasant  sounds  of  morning  in 
that  pleasant  season. 

"  The  cock  he  crew, 
Away  then  flew 
The  fiends  from  the  church-door.*' 

And  so  the  uncomfortable  and  odious 
shadows  of  the  night  winged  their 
foul  flight  before  tliese  cheerful  in- 
fluences, and  William  Maubray, 
though. he  felt  the  want  of  his  accus- 
tomed sleep,  ran  down  the  well-known 
stairs,  and  neard  with  a  happy  heart 


from  Winnie  Dobbs  that  his  kind  old 
aunt  was  ever  so  much  better. 

Doctor  Drake  had  withdrawn  from 
his  uncomfortable  bivouac,  carrying 
with  him  his  night-cap  ana  slippers, 
and  hastening  to  his  toilet  in  the 
pleasant  town  of  Saxton,  where,  no 
doubt.  Miss  Letty  cross-questioned 
him  minutely  upon  the  occurrences 
of  the  night 

I  have  said  before  that  the  resources 
of  Gilroyd  were  nothing  very  re- 
markable, still  there  was  the  Saxton 
Cricket  Club,  who  practised  zealous- 
ly, and  always  welcomed  William, 
whose  hit  to  leg  was  famous,  and  even 
recorded  as  commendable  in  the  annu- 
al  volume  of  the  great  Mr.  lillywhite ; 
where  he  was  noted  as  a  promis- 
ing young  bat,  with  a  good  defence. 
He  fisheda  little ;  and  he  played  at 
fives  with  young  Trevor  of  Kevington, 
whom  notiody  very  much  liked.  The 
squire  of  Saxton,  who  assumed  terri- 
torial and  other  airs  that  were  oppres- 
sive, although  Revin|^n  was  only 
£2,500  a  year.  But  m  that  modest 
neighbourhood  he  was  a  very  im- 
portant person,  and  knew  that  fact 
very  welt 

He  had  of  late  distinguished  Violet 
with  a  sliffht  admiration,  that  ought 
to  have  been  gratifying.  Once  or 
twice  he  paid  old  Miss  Perfect  a  little 
neighbourly,  condescending  visit,  and 
loitered  a  good  deal  about  the  war- 
den, and  tnat  acre  and  a  half  of 
shrubberv,  which  she  called  "the 
grounds.'^  He  sometimes  joined  in 
the  walk  home  from  church,  and 
sometimes  in  other  walks ;  and  Aunt 
Perfect  was  pleased  and  favorable^ 
and  many  of  the  Saxton  mothers  and 
daughters  were  moved  to  envy  and 
mahce. 

"  I  played  to-day^"  said  William, 
giving  an  account  of  his  hours  at  tea 
to  the  ladies,  "  two  rubbers  of  fives ; 
with  whom  do  you  think  Y^ 

He  stopped,  smiling  slily  on  Violet, 
who  was  stedfastly  looking  down  on 
Miss  Perfect's  crest  on  her  tea-spoon. 

"  Well,  I'm  sure  you  know,  by  that 
unerring  instinct  that  poets  speak  of," 
said  Wuliam ;  "  but  it  is  hardly  fair 
to  ask  you  to  name  him." 

Violet  looked  up,  having  blushed 
very  prettily,  but  not  very  well 
pleased. 

"  Of  course  I  mean  Trevor— Vane 
Trevor — of  Kevington.  It  sounds  very 
well.     Trevor  was  two  years  my 
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ienior  at  echocl ;  he  left  at  the  end  of 
the  third  half  after  I  came ;  that 
makes  him  nearly  twenty-five  now. 
How  old  are  you  Vi— you'd  jnake  a 
very  pretty  mistress  of  Beyington ; 
yes,  mdeed,  Vi,  or  anywhere  else. 
Don't  be  vexed,  but  tell  me  exactly 
how  old  you  are." 

He  tapped  with  his  pencil  on  the 
lable  to  hasten  her  answer,  as  he 
looked  at  her,  smiling  a  little  sadly. 

"  How  old  t'*  she  repeated. 

"WeUr 

"  Past  sixteen— why  do  you  want 
to  know  V  she  addecC  laughing. 

"Well,  he's  not  quite  five-and- 


twenty  yet;  only  twenty-four  to 
your  sixteen.  Eight  years  is  a  very 
pret^  difference. 

"What  are  you  talking  about, 
William  t  This  kind  of  thing  is 
thought  very  funny  ;  it  is  very  dis- 
agreeable. If  people  will  talk  non- 
sense do  let  it  be  amusing.  You  used 
to  be  sometimes  amusing." 

"  That  was  long  ago  when  I  told 
you  *  Sinbad  the  S^lor '  and  *  The 
Itomance  of  the  Forest  ;*  before  the 
romance  of  the  shrubbery  had 
commenced." 

"  Folly !"  exclaimed  Violet. 


OHAFTBK  IX. 
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"Kow,  I  tell  you,"  continued  Wil- 
liam Maubray,  and  he  glanced  at 
Aunt  Dinah,  but  she  was  reading 
with  her  gold  spectacles  on,  the 
second  of  a  series  of  old  letters 
which  she  had  in  an  old  stamped 
leather  box  beside  her,  and  had  for- 
gotten all  else.  "You  really  must 
tell  me  what  you  think  or  Vane 
Trevor  1" 

Miss  Vi  fixed  her  glowing  eyes  full 
upon  his  for  a  moment,  and  then 
dropped  them  suddenly.  His  were 
full  of  their  old,  gentle,  good-natured 
mirth. 

There  was  a  little  pause,  and,  sud- 
denly looking  up,  she  said,  rather 
petulantly. 

"Think  of  him?  Why,  I  suppose 
I  think  what  every  one  else  does.  I 
think  him  handsome;  I  think  him 
agreeable  ;  I  think  he  has  an  estate ; 
I  think  he  looks  like  a  gentleman  ; 
and  I  think  he  is  the  only  man  who 
ever  appears  in  this  neighbourhood 
that  is  not  in  one  way  or  other  a 
bore.    Shall  I  sine  you  a  song?" 

And  with  heightened  colour  and 
bright  eyes,  this  handsome  girl  sat 
down  to  the  piano,  which  had  a 
cracked  and  ancient  voice  like  the 
reedy  thrum  of  a  hurdy-gurdy,  con- 
trasting quaintly  with  her  own  mel- 
low tones,  and  she  san^-— nothing  to 
the  purpose,  nothing'  with  a  sly,  alle- 
goric satire  in  it,  but  the  first  thing 
that  came  into  her  head — sweet  ana 
sad  as  a  song  of  old  times;  and 
ancient  Miss  Perfect,  for  a  verse  or 
60,  lowered  her  letter,  and  listened, 


smiling,  with  a  little  sigh  j  and 
Williann,  listening  also,  fell  mto  a 
brown  study,  as  he  looked  on  the 
pretty  songstress,  and  her  warblings 
mingled  with  his  dreams. 

"Thank  you,  little  Vi,"  said  be, 
rising  with  a  sudden  smile,  and, 
standing  beside  her  as  the  music 
ceased.    "  Very  pretty— very  sweet" 

"I  am  glad  you  like  it,  William," 
she  said,  kindly. 

"  Wiiliamj  again  1"  he  repeated. 

"Well— yw7 

"  And  why  not  Willu  as  it  used  to 
be?"  he  persisted. 

"  Because  it  sounds  foolish,  some- 
how.   I'm  sure  you  think  so.    /  do." 

It  seemed  to  him  as,  with  a  sad 
smile,  he  looked  at  her,  thinking 
over  the  words  that  sounded  so  like 
a  farewell,  so  light  and  cruel,  too,  that 
there  yet  was  wisdom— -that  preco- 
cious wisdom  with  which  nature  ac- 
complishes the  weaker  sex — in  her 
decision ;  and  something  of  approval 
lighted  up  his  sad  smile,  and  he  said, 
with  a  little  nod  : 

"I  believe  the  young  lady  says 
wisely;  yes,  you  are  a  wise  little 
woman,  and  I  submit." 

Perhaps  she  was  a  little  disap- 
pointed at  his  ready  acquiescence ;  at 
all  events  she  wound  up  with  a  loud 
chord  on  the  piano,  and,  standing  up, 
said  : 

"  Yes,  it  sounds  foolish,  and  so,  in- 
deed, I  think, does  William;  and  peo- 
ple can't  go  on  being  children  always, 
and  talking  nonsense ;  and  you  know 
we  are  no  relations»  at  least  that 
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I  know  0^  and  111  call  you— yes  I 
will— Mr.  Maubrap,  People  may  be 
just  as  friendly,  and  yet — and  yet 
call  one  another  oy  their  right  names. 
And  now,  Mr.  Maubray,  will  yon  have 
some  tea ) " 

"No — thanks;  no  more  tea  to- 
night I'm  sure  it  has  lost  its  flavour. 
It  would  not  taste  like  tea." 

"'  Wbat*s  the  matter  with  the  tea  V 
aaked  Miss  Peffect,  over  the  edge  of 
her  letter.  "  Tou  don't  like  your  tea. 
William  t  Is  not  it  strong  enough  V* 
^  Quite ;  too  much ;  almost  bitter, 
and  a  little  cold." 

"  Fancy,  child,"  said  Aunt  Dinah, 
who  i^prehended  a  new  attack  on 
her  tea-chesty  and  hated  waste.  **  I 
think  it  particularly  good  this  eren- 
ing,"  ana  she  sipped  a  little  in  evi- 
dence of  her  likmg,  and  once  more 
relapsed  into  reading. 

"I  can  add  water,**  said  Violet, 
touching  the  little  ivory  handle  of  the 
tea-urn  with  the  tip  of  her  finger, 
and  not  choosing  to  apprehend  Wil- 
liam's all^ory. 

"No,  thank  vou,  Vi—Violet,  I 
mean — Biiss  Darkwell ;  indeed,  I  for- 
got What  shall  I  read  to-night  1" 
and  he  strode  listlessly  to  the  little 
book-case,  whose  polished  surface 
flashed  pleasantly  to  the  flicker  of 
the  wood  fire.  *  JBoswell's  Johnson,' 
*Sir  Charles  Grandison,'  'Bishop 
Horry's  Sermons,'  'Trimmers 
Works,'  *  A  Simple  Story/  *  Watts' 
Sacred Scm^s,"  "KasseW  'Poems, 
by  Alfred  Tennyson.' " 

His  quiet  voice  as  he  read  the 
names  on  the  backs  of  Aunt  Dinah's 
miscellaneous  collection,  sounded 
dianged  and  older,  ever  so  much,  in 
Violet's  ear.  All  on  a  sudden  for 
both,  a  part  of  their  lives  had  been 
out  ofiL  and  a  very  pleasant  time 
changed  irrevocably  to  a  retrospect 

"  I  think  *  Tennyson.'  What  do 
you  1"  he  asked,  turning  a  smile  that 
seemed  faded  now,  but  Mndly  as  ever, 
upon  her. 

As  the  old  name  was  gone,  and  the 
new  intolerable,  he  compounded  by 
calling  her  by  none ;  and  she,  like- 
wise, m  her  answer : 

"  6h !  yes,  Tennyson,  Tennyson, 
by  all  means;  that  is,  if  Miss  Perfect 
wishes." 

"  Yes— oh  I  to  be  sure ;  but  haven't 
you  read  it  before )"  acquiesced  Miss 
Perfect 
William  tmiledat  Violet,  and  sfud 


to  Miss  Dinah,  ''Ithink^and  don't 
you  f— this  was  to  Vi,  parenthe- 
tically, "  that  poetry  is  never  heard 
fairly  on  a  first  reading.  It  resembles 
music— you  must  know  it  a  little  to 
enjoy  it'' 

"That's  just  what  /think,"  said 
Violet,  eagerly. 

"Very  good,  young  people,"  said 
my  aunt,  witn  a  little  toss  of  her 
head.  "  For  my  part,  I  think  there's 
but  one  Book  will  bear  repeated 
reading,  and  that  is  the  Bible." 

"  Not  even  *  Elihu  Bung  V  "  sug- 
gested William. 

"Th^re— read  your  poetry,"  said 
Miss  Perfect.  I  shan  t  interrupt ; 
I'm  reading  these/'  looking  back  for 
the  date  of  a  fanuly  event 

This  was  an  exercise  not  unfre- 
quently  imposed  on  her  by  Henbane, 
who  now  and  then  made  a  slip  in 
such  matters,  and  thus  perplexed  and 
troubled  Aunt  Dinah,  who  had  some- 
times her  secret  misgivings  about  his 
accuracy  and  morality. 

"  What  shall  I  read  1"  asked  WU- 
liam  in  a  lower  tone. 

"  Anything,  'Mariana,'"  she  an- 
Bwered. 

"The  *  Moated  Grange,' "  repeated  . 
William,  and  smiled.  "  *  The  poetry 
of  monotony.'  I  could  fancy,  if  a  few 
pleasant  faces  were  ^one,  this  Gil- 
royd  Hall,  much  as  I  hke  it,  very  like 
the  Moated  Grange." 

And  without  more  preface  he  read 
that  exquisite  little  poem  through, 
and  then  leaned  back  in  his  chair, 
the  book  open  upon  the  table,  pretty 
Violet  sat  opposite,  working  at  her 
crochet,  in  a  reverie,  as  was  ne  as  he 
gazed  on  her. 

"  Where  did  she  learn  all  that  % 
How  much  wiser  they  are  than  we. 
What  a  jolly  ass  I  was  at  sixteen,  and 
all  the  fellows.  What  fools— weren't 
they  1 — in  thmp  like  that ;  and  by 
Jove  !  she's  qmte  right,  I  could  not 
go  on  Fi-ing  her  all  my  days,  just 
because  when  she  was  a  cmld  she 
used  to  be  here.  They  are  certainly 
awfully  wise  in  that  sort  of  thing. 
Pretty  head  she  has — busy,  busy-^ 
ouite  a  little  world  within  it  now,  I 
dare  say.  What  a  wonder  of  wonders, 
that  little  casket !  Pretty  hair,  aw- 
fully pretty ;  and  the  shape  of  her 
head,  so  pretty,  and  yet  the  oval  re- 
minds me,  right  or  wrong,  of  a  ser- 
pent's head ;  out  she  has  nothing  of 
that  in  her,  only  the  wisdom]  yea,| 
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the  wisdom,  and,  perhaps,  the  fasci- 
nation. She'll  make  some  fellow's 
heart  sore  yet ;  she'll  make  some 

Ct  match,  I  dare  say ;  but  that's  a 
_  way  off,  eight  years  ;  yes,  she'll 
be  Iwenty-four  then ;  time  enough 
before  her." 

"Is  there  any  cricket  for  to-mor- 
row t"  asked  Vi  on  a  sudden. 

^  No  match,  no.  I'm  going  up  to 
look  at  Reyington.  Trevor  said  he'd 
adl  for  me  early — eleven  o'clock — ^for 
me,  mind ;  and  jou  know  I  begin  to 
feel  an  interest  m  Revington." 

"Oh!  it's  venr  pret^,  great  old 
timber,*'  she  saio,  "  and  a  handsome 
place,  and  a  good  estate — three  thou- 
sand a  year,  only  it  owes  some  money. 
What  an  ambitious,  audacious  person 
I  must  be.  I'm  certain  you  thmk  so, 
because  it  is  quite  plain  I  covet  my 


neighbour's  house,  and  his  ox,  and  his 
ass,  and  eveiything  that  is  his ;  and 
coveting,  Dr.  Mainwarin^  tells  us,  is 
the  fountain-head  of  all  iniquity,  for 
how  could  a  person  so  poor  as  I  ever 
obtain  all  these  fine  tilings  witiiout 
fraud  and  chicanery  1" 

Miss  Violet  was  talking  a  little 
recklessly  and  angrily,  but  she  looked 
unusually  handsome,  her  colour  was 
so  beautiful,  and  there  was  so  strange 
a  fire  in  her  vexed  eyes.  What  was 
the  meaning  of  this  half-suppressed 
scorn,  and  who  its  real  object?  How 
enigmatical  they  grow  so  soon  as  the 
summer  hours  of  fascination,  and  of 
passion  with  its  disguises  and  its 
sorrows,  in  all  their  transient  glow 
and  b^tv,  approach— the  seaaoa 
of  hope,  of  triumph,  and  of  aching 
hearts. 


CHAFTEB  Z. 


TANB  mCYOm  U  DISCVWBO  AND  APPBAB& 


It  was  in  this  mysteriously  tur- 
bulent frame  of  mind  that  old  Winnie 
Dobbs,  bearing  the  Bible  and  book  of 
family  prayenu  surprised  Miss  Violet 
Darkwell,  and  recalled  Aunt  Dinah 
from  the  sound  and  fury  of  forty 
years  ago.  now  signifying  no  more 
than  the  discoloured  paper  on  which 
they  were  recorded. 

"Dear  me !  can  it  be  a  quarter  to 
ten  already?"  exclaimed  Miss  Per- 
fect, plucking  her  watch  from  her 
side  and  inspecting  it  "  So  it  is ; 
come  in." 

And  fat  Mrs.  Podgers,  the  cook, 
and  Tom,  with  his  grimmest  coun- 
tenance, and  the  little  girl  with  a 
capon,  looking  mild  and  frightened. 

So,  according  to  the  ancient  usage 
of  Gilroyd  Hall,  to  William's  lot  fdl 
the  reading  of  the  Bible,  and  to  Aunt 
Dinah's  that  of  the  prayers,  and  then 
the  little  congregation  broke  up,  and 
away  went  yi  to  her  bed-room,  with 
old  Winnie. 

William  was  not  worse,  nor,  I  dare 
say,  much  better  than  other  young 
Cambridge  men  of  his  day  and  col- 
lege ;  but  he  liked  these  little  "  ser- 
vices" in  which  he  officiated,  and  they 
entered  into  his  serene  and  pleasant 
recollections  of  that  sequestered  habi- 
tation. 

"  Well,  William  dear,  I  thank  God 
I  am  spared  to  be  with  you  a  little 
longer. 


"  Amen,"  he  said,  "you  dear  aunt, 
dear,  dear  old  Aunt  Dmah." 

And  they  kissed  very  lovingly,  and 
there  was  a  silence,  which  Aunt  Dinah 
in  a  few  minutes  broke  by  mentioning 
the  very  subject  at  that  moment  in 
hismina. 

"You  saw  Violet  a  good  deal 
grown— very  pretty  figure — in  fact,  I 
think  her  lovely ;  but  we  must  not 
tell  her  so,  you  know.  She  has  heeo 
veiy  much  admired,  and  a  good,  afieo- 
tionate,  amiable  little  soul  she  is. 
There's  young  Mr.  Trevor*  I  can  tell 
you  i>eople  are  beginning;  to  talk 
about  it    What  do  you  think  1" 

William  set  down  his  bedroom 
candle  on  the  tea  table,  rubbed  the 
apex  of  its  extinguisher  with  the  tip 
of  his  finger,  ana  returned  an  answer 
answerless. 

"  He's  very  good-looking ;  isn't  het 
But  he  thinks  a  lot  of  hunself ;  and 
don't  you  think  it  would  be  an  awful 
pity  little  Vi  should  be  married  so 
soon?" 

"  Then  you  think  he  means  to  ask 
her  1"  said  Miss  Perfect,  her  silver 
pencil-case  to  her  chin,  her  head  a 
little  aside,  and  looking  very  curiously 
into  her  nephew's  eyes. 

"  I  don't  know;  I  haven't  a  notion. 
He  said  yesterday  he  thought  ber 
very  pretty ;  but  Tievor  always  talks 
like  no  end  of  a  swell,  and  I  really 
think  he  fiuicies  a  princessy  or  soioe- 
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thin^  of  the  sort,  would  hariUy  be 
good  enough  for  him.'' 

**It  would,  of  course,  be  a  very 
good  match  forVi,"'  said  Miss  Perfect, 
dropplDg  her  eyes,  perhaps  a  little 
disappointed,  and  miming  her  pencil- 
case  back  and  forward  slowly  on  the 
edge  of  William's  plated  candlestick, 
from  which  they  both  seemed  to  look 
for  inspiration ;  *'  but  a  girl  as  pretty 
as  she  may  look  higher  than  Mr. 
Trevor  without  presumption." 

"  Yes,'  indeed,  and  there's  no  hurry. 
Heaven  knows.  I  don't  think  Trevor 
half  good  enough  for  her,"  said  Wil- 
liam. 

•*0h,  I  don't  say  that:  but— but 
more  unUkely  things  have  happened." 

•*  Does  he— does  he  make  love  to 
her  r  said  William,  who  drew  alto- 
gether upon  the  circulating  library 
for  his  wisdom  in  those  matters. 

"He  certainlv  admires  her  very 
much ;  he  has  oeen  very  attentive. 
Fm  sure  he  likes  her,  and  I  can't  hear 
that  he  is  anything  but  a  straight- 
forward, honourable  voung  man." 

'*  I  suppose  he  is,  said  William, 
"  I'm  sure  he's  that.  And  what  does 
Violet— Miss  Barkwell— say  V 

"  Say !  Why,  of  course  I  can't  ask 
her  to  say  anything  till  he  speaks.  I 
dare  say  she  likes  him,  as  why  should 
she  not  I  But  that's  only  conjecture, 
you  know^  and  you  are  not  to  hint  it 
to  him,  mmd,  if  he  should  question  or 
poke  you  on  the  subject" 

"Oh,  no,  certamly,"  answered 
Williain.  and  there  came  a  long  pause. 
"But  inaeed,  aunt,  I  don't  think  Vane 
Trevor  half  good  enough  for  her." 

"Oh !  that's  for  <Am,  my  dear,  to 
settle.  There's  nothing,  in  point  of 
pmdence,  against  it." 

"No;  oh,  no.  Everything  wry  well. 
Lucky  fellow,  to  be  able  to  marry 
when  he  likes." 

"And— but  I  forgot  you  don't  mind. 
Ton  think  there's  nothing  in  it  Still 
I  may  tell  you.  I  have  had— old 
Winnie  and  t— some  answers." 

"  Table-rapping  1"  said  William. 

"A  little  seance.  We  sit  down  to- 
gether, Winnie  and  I ;  and  some  re- 
iponses,  in  my  mind,  can  hardly  refer 
to  anything  else,  and  most  sweet  and 
comforting  they  have  been." 

Once  on  this  subject,  my  aunt  was 
soon  deep  in  it,  and  told  her  story  of 
the  toad  which  turned  into  a  hand  ; 
thereupon  William  related  his  dream, 
and  the  evidences  afforded  by  his 
TOL.  IXVIL— 50.  CCCXCYUL 


waking  senses  of  the  reality  of  the . 
visitation.  My  aunt  was  at  once  awe- 
struck and  delighted. 

"  Now,  William,  you'll  read^  I've 
no  doubt,  the  wonderful  experiences 
of  others,  having  had  such  remarkable 
ones  of  your  own.  Since  my  hand 
was  hela  in  that  spirit-hand  —  no 
doubt  the  same  which  seized  yours 
— I  have  become  accessiUe  to  im- 
pressions from  the  invisible  world, 
such  as  I  had  no  idea  of  before.  You 
need  not  be  uncomfortable  or  nervous. 
It  is  all  benevolent — or  at  worst,  just 
I've  never  seen  or  felt  that  hand 
but  once ;  the  relation  is  established 
for  ever  by  a  single  pressure.  I  have 
satisfied  Dr.  Drake — a  very  intelli- 
gent man,  and  who  will  be  reasoned 
with— convinced  him,  he  admits. 
And  now,  dear  William,  there  is 
another  link  between  us ;  and  if,  in 
the  mysterious  ways  of  Providence, 
you  should  after  all  be  taken  first,  I 
shall  have  the  happiness  of  commu- 
nion with  you.  Good  night,  dear, 
and  God  bless  you,  and  be  careful  to 
put  out  your  candle." 

So  William  departed,  and  notwith- 
standing l^Iiss  Perfect's  grisly  con- 
versation, he  slept  sounder,  and  did 
not  dream  of  the  shadowy  giant,  nor 
even  of  Trevor  and  Violet 

Pleasant,  listless  Gilroyd  Hall ! 
thought  William,  as,  ^ter  breakfast, 
he  loitered  up  and  down  before  the 
rich,  red-brick  front  of  the  old  gabled 
house,  with  its  profusion  of  small 
windows,  with  such  thick,  white 
sashes,  and  casings  of  white  stone ; 
and  tne  pointed  ^bles,  with  stone 
cornice  and  flittering  weather-vane 
on  the  summit  That  house,  some- 
how, bore  a  rude  resemblance  to  the 
old  world  dandyism  which  reigned  in 
its  younger  aays,  and  reminded 
William  of  the  crimson  coats,  the 
bars  of  lace  and  quaint,  cable-like 
cocked  hats,  which  had,  no  doubt,  for 
many  a  year  passed  in  and  out  at  its 
deep-porched  door ;  where  I  could 
fancy  lovers  loitering  in  a  charmed 
murmur,  in  summer  shade,  for  an 
enchanted  hour,  till  old  Sir  Harry's 
voice  and  whistle,  and  the  pound  of 
his  crutch-handled  cane,  and  the 
scamper  and  yelp  of  the  dogs,  were 
heard  in  the  oak  hall  approaching. 

Under  the  old  chestnuts,  clustered 
with  ivy.  Violet  joined  him. 

"Well,  how  are  we  to-day?  I 
think  we  were  a  little  cross  last  night, 
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weren't  we  f*  said  William,  with  his 
old  trick  of  lecturing  little  Vi. 

"  We  I  One  of  ua  may  have  been, 
but  it  was  not  I/'  she  answered. 

"  I  think  my  watch  is  wrong.  Did 
you  happen  to  look  at  the  clock  as 
you  passed  ?" 

"  Half-past  eleven," 

"Ah !  so  I  thought  How  many 
hours  long.  Miss"  (Vi  he  was  going  to 
say)  **  Darkwell,  are  contained  in  half 
an  hour's  waiting]  The  spirit  of 
Mariana  has  come  upon  me  : 

*She  only  said,  **  My  life  is  dreary,** 
"  He  Cometh  not/'  she  said ; 
She  said,  **  I  am  a- weary,  a- weary, 
I  would  that  I  were  dead! '** 

Can't  you  a  little  understand  it,  too  1 
not,  of  course  quite  like  me,  but  a 
littler 

Vi  was  not  going  to  answer,  but 
suddenly  she  changed  her  mind,  and 
said — 

"I  don't  know,  but  I  think  you 
were  a  great  deal  more  agreeable 
when  you  were  a  schoolboy.  I 
assure  you,  I'm  serious.  I  thinjt  you've 
grown  so  tiresome  and  conceited.  I 
suppose  all  young  men  in  the  univer- 
sities are.  'A  little  learning  is  a 
dangerous  thing,'  you  used  to  tell 


me,  and  I  think  I  can  noi^  a^ree 
with  you — ^at  least,  it  seems  to  make 
people  vain  and  disagreeable." 

Maubray  answered  looking  on  her 
gently,  but  speaking  as  if  in  a  pensive 
soliloquy,  and  wondering  as  he  'went 
along  wnether  he  had  really  turned 
into  a  coxcomb ;  for  he  was  one  of 
those  sensitive,  because  diffident  souls 
on  whom  the  lightest  reproof  tells, 
and  induces  setf-examination- 

"  I  don't  know,"  he  said^  "  that 
I've  even  got  the  little  leammg  that 

fualifies  for  danger.    I  don't  think 
am  vain — that  is,  not  a  bit  vainer 
than  I  used  to  be  ;  but  Fm  sure  I'm 
more  disagreeable — that  is,  to  yon. 
My  babble  and  dull  jokes  were  very 
well  for  a  child,  but  the  child   has 
crown  up,  and  left  childish  tilings 
behind ;   and  a  young  lady  in    her 
teens  is  more  fastidious,  and — and,  in 
fact,  is  a  sort  of  an  angel  whom  J  am 
not  formed  to  talk  to  with  a  chance 
of  being  anything  but  a  bore.    Very 
unlearned,  and  yet  abook-worm;  very 
young,  and  yet  not  very  merry ;  not 
a  badfelloWy  I  think,  and  ye^  with 
hardly  a  fnend  on  earth,  and — by 
Jove !  here  comes  Trevor  at  last" 

And  Trevor  entered  the  gate,  and 
approached  them. 


IMPOSTUBB  AND  CREDULITY. 

"  Doabtless  the  pleaanre  is  as  great 
Of  being  cheated,  as  to  cheat.^ — ^Hudibras. 


If  we  are  to  judge  by  the  avidity 
with  which  men  in  all  ages  have 
BwaJlowed,  and  still  continue  to 
swallow  the  most  palpable  decep- 
tions, we  must  conclude  that  the 
aphorism  we  have  prefixed  to  our 
present  article,  is  not,  as  the  satiric 
poet  intended,  a  mere  jest,  but  a 
positive  fact.  Many  people,  not  very 
deep  thinkers,  who  are  half  induced 
by  sophistical  statements  to  doubt 
the  genuineness  of  the  Books  of  Moses, 
are  more  than  half  convinced  of  the 
spiritual  endowments  of  Mr.  Hume. 
It  is  in  vain  to  remind  them  that  no 
rational  or  useful  discovery  has  yet 
established  itself  through  the  agency 
of  these  self-elected  meaii.  That  the 
means  are  unworthy  of  the  supposed 
end,  and  that  no  definite  end  has  yet 
been  propounded  or  attained.  Very 
little  evidence  is  required,  even  in  this 
ehlightened  age,  to  give  currency  to 


an  adroit  juggle,  a  bold  imposture, 
an  ingenious  guess,  an  accidental 
solution  of  an  apparent  difficulty^r 
an  assumption  of  peculiar  gifts.  We 
verily  believe  that  another  Cock-lane 
ghost  would  draw  a  congregation,  and 
a  second  Joanna  Southcote  would 
find  followers. 

Some  living  ancients  are  old  enough 
to  remember  that  noted  fortune-t^ler, 
Mrs.  Williams,  whose  levee  was  at- 
tended by  all  classes,  high  and  low, 
from  the  duchess  to  the  kitchen- 
maid,  and  whose  predictions  were 
long  considered  as  oracular  as  the 
Sibylline  books.  She  drove  a  flou- 
rishing trade  for  many  years,  asking 
and  receiving  from  ten  shillings 
to  ten  guineas  a  visit,  according  to 
the  means  and  station  of  the  in- 
quirer. Moore  teUs  us  in  the  life  of 
Lord  Byron,  that  in  the  summer  (^ 
1601^^  when  the  noble  poet  "vpivi  at 
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Cheltenham  with  his  mother,  he 
being  then  a  boy  of  thirteen,  this  art- 
ful 8chemer  being  consulted  by  Mrs. 
Byron,  pronounced  a  prediction  con- 
cerning nim,  which  for  some  time  left 
a  strong  impression  on  his  mind. 
"Mra.  iByron  endeavoured  to  tows 
herself  off  as  a  maiden  lady.  The 
aibyly  however,  was  not  so  easily 
deceived ;  she  pronounced  her  wise 
consultor  to  be  not  only  a  married 
woman,  but  the  mother  of  a  son  who 
was  lame,  and  to  whom,  amongst 
other  evils  which  she  read  in  tne 
stars,  it  was  predestined  that  his  life 
should  be  in  danger  from  poison 
before  he  was  of  age ;  and  that  he 
should  be  twice  married,— the  second 
time  to  a  foreign  lady."  Moore  adds. 
**  About  two  vears  afterwards  Lora 
Byron  himself  mentioned  these  par- 
ticulars to  the  person  from  whom  I 
heard  the  story,  and  said  that  the 
thought  of  the  first  part  of  the  pro- 
phecy very  often  occurred  to  him. 
The  latter  part,  however,  seems  to 
have  been  the  nearer  guess  oj  the 
two."  We  ourselves  knew  three  or 
four  elderly  ladies,  in  our  young  days, 
who  said  they  had  been  induced  to 
consult  Mrs.  Williams,  and  related 
wondrous  stories  of  the  manner  in 
which  she  had  astonished  them  by 
revelations  concerning  themselves 
which  they  thought  it  impossible 
she  could  have  hit  upon  bv  mere 
chance-guessing.  Perhaps,  like  Cad- 
wallader,  in  Peregrine  Pickle,-  she  had 
confederates,  or  "touters,"  who  played 
into  her  hand,  and  conveyed  a  priori 
information  relative  to  her  intended 
visiters,  the  questions  they  proposed 
to  ask,  and  the  answers  they  wished 
to  receive. 

In  Reginald  Scot's  "  Discoverie  of 
Witchcraft,"  a  curious  old  quarto, 
published  as  far  back  as  aj>.  1584, 
we  find  an' amusing  anecdote  of  an 
old  beldam,  in  one  of  the  southern 
counties,  who  cured  everything,  bar- 
renness in  matrons,  croup  and  small- 
pox in  children,  murrain  in  cattle, 
rot  in  sheep,  pigs,  and  poultrv,  tooth- 
ache, earach^  hc^ache,  and  all  the 
physic^  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to. 
Her  fee  was  always  a  penny  and  a 
small  loaf,  on  receipt  of  which  she 
mumbled  some  jargon  as  an  infallible 
charm.  Being  at  last  suspected  of 
dealings  with  the  Evil  One,  and  in 
iimninent  danger  of  the  horse- 
pond  and  tar  barrel,  she  confessed 


that  her  one  invariable  specific  con- 
sisted in  repeating  the  following  harm- 
less couplet : — 
'*  My  loaf  in  my  hand,  and  my  penny  in  • 

my  parse, 
I  am  ail  the  better,  and  yon  are  none  the 

worse.** 

Sir  Walter  Scott's  "Letters  on 
Demonology  and  Witchcraft,"  origi- 
nally published  in  Murray's  Family 
Library,  one  of  the  great  novelist's 
latest  but  not  most  vigorous  com- 
positions, contain  many  curious  in- 
stances of  concert  and  detected  im- 
posture, and  also  of  the  strange 
hallucinations  by  which  diseased, 
temporarily-disturbed,  or  imaginative 
minds  have  sometimes  deceived 
themselves.  He  himself  relates  that 
he  fancied  he  saw  the  apparition  of 
Lord  Byron,  soon  after  the  noble 
bard's  decease,  in  his  own  house  at 
Abbotsford.  The  account  runs  thus  : 
"  Not  long  after  the  death  of  a  late 
illustrious  poet,  who  had  filled,  while 
living,  a  great  station  in  the  eye  of 
the  public,  a  literary  friend,  to  whom 
he  had  been  well  known,  was  engaj^ed, 
during  the  darkening  twilight  of  an 
autumn  evening,  in  perusing  one  of 
the  publications  which  professed  to 
detail  the  habits  and  opinions  of  the 
distinguished  individual  who  was 
now  no  more.  As  the  reader  had 
eiyoyed  the  intimacy  of  the  deceased 
to  a  considerable  degree,  he  was 
deeply  interested  in  the  publication, 
which  contained  some  particulars  re- 
lating to  himself  and  other  friends. 
A  visiter  was  sitting  in  the  apart- 
ment, who  was  also  engaged  in  read- 
ing. Their  sitting-room  opened  into 
an  entrance-hall  rather  fantastically 
fitted  up  with  articles  of  armour, 
skins  of  wild  animals,  and  the  like. 
It  was  when  laying  down  his  book 
and  passing  into  this  hall,  through 
which  the  moon  was  beginning  to 
shine,  that  the  individual  of  whom  I 
speak  saw  right  before  him,  and  in  a 
standing  posture,  the  exact  represen- 
tation of  nis  departed  friend,  whose 
recollection  had  been  so  strongly 
brought  to  his  imagination.  He 
stopped  for  a  single  moment,  so  as 
to  notice  the  wonderful  accuracy  with' 
which  fancy  had  impressed  upon  the 
bodily  eye  the  peculiarities  of  dress 
and  posture  of  the  illustrious  writer. 
Sensible,  however,  of  the  delusion, 
he  felt  no .  sentin^ent  save  that  of., 
wonder  at  the  extraordinaiy  accuraci^Lc 
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of  the  resemblance,  and  stepped  on- 
wards towards  the  figure,  which  re- 
solved itself,  as  he  i4)proached,  into 
the  various  materiab  of  which  it  was 
composed.  These  were  merely  a 
screen,  occupied  by  great  coats, 
shawls,  plaids,  and  such  other  articles 
as  are  usually  found  in  a  country 
entrance-halL  The  spectator  re- 
turned to  the  spot  from  which  he 
bad  seen  the  illusion,  and  endea- 
voured, with  all  his  power,  to  recall 
the  imajge  which  had  been  so  singu- 
larly vivid.  But  this  was  beyond 
bis  caiMLcity ;  and  the  person  who 
had  witnessed  the  apparition,  or 
more  properly,  whose  excited  state 
bad  been  the  means  of  raising  it, 
bad  only  to  retire  into  the  apartment, 
and  tell  Ms  young  friend  under  what 
a  striking  hallucination  he  had  for  a 
moment  laboured."  Sir  Walter  spoke 
of  the  strange  incident,  at  the  time, 
without  reserve  ;  and  there  could  be 
no  doubt  it  was  a  very  remarkable 
deception  of  the  opticalpowers.  Many 
atuKentic  ghost  stories  rest  on  the 
same  class  of  evidence.  In  this  cate- 
»>ry  we  should  feel  inclined  to  include 
the  spectral  head  which  haunted  the 
late  Earl  Grey,  but  that  it  repeated  its 
appearances,  and,  as  we  have  heard 
or  read,  was  also  seen  by  other  mem- 
bers of  hb  family. 

Many  persons  who  are  not  at  all 
ffiven  to  superstition,  have,  neverthe- 
less, feelings  of  weakness  they  can- 
not entirely  subdue.  Some  consider 
a  squint  unlucky,  and  would  not 
willingly  retain  a  servant  with  ob- 
liquity of  ^  vision.  Few  like  to  sit 
down  to  dinner  with  a  company  of 
thirteen ;  and  no  sailor  would  com- 
mence a  voyage  on  Friday  if  he  could 
help  it  In  all  ages  and  countries, 
up  to  a  comparatively  recent  period, 
and  under  ever^  degree  of  civilization, 
a  belief  in  witchcraft,  sorcery,  and 
astrolopor  has  been  prevalent  Strong 
and  highly  cultivated  minds  have 
bowedunderthisconviction.  Amongst 
them  we  may  enumerate  Luther, 
Bacon,  and  Dr.  Johnson.  When 
the  inquisitive  Boswell  asked  the 
great  lexicographer    what    witches 

Eroperly  meant,  "  Why,  sir.*'  replied 
e,  "  they  properljr  mean  those  who 
make  use  of  the  aid  of  evil  spirits.** 
-fionw^^"  There  is  no  douot,  sir, 
a  general  report  and  belief  of  their 
having  existed.**  Johruon—^  Sir, 
you  have  not  only  the  general  re- 


port and  belief,  but  you  have  many 
voluntary,  solemn  confessions."  In 
his  Fouo  Dictionary,  he  defines 
"Witch— a  woman  given  to  unlawful 
acts." 

Addison,  on  the  other  hand,  takes 
a  less  decided  view.  He  says  (Spec- 
tator, No.  117):  "When* I  conmder 
the  question,  whether  there  are  such 
persons  in  the  world  as  those  we 
call  witches,  my  mind  is  divided  be- 
tween the  two  opposite  opinions ; 
or  rather,  to  spc^k  my  thoughts 
freely,  I  believe  in  general  that  there 
is,  and  has  been  such  a  thing  as 
witchcraft;  but  at  the  same  time 
can  give  no  credit  to  any  particular 
instance  of  it ;"  and  he  concludes  the 
paper  with  a  sort  of  apolo^^for 
professors  of  the  unholy  art  "When 
an  old  woman  begins  to  dote,  and 
grows  chargeable  to  a  parish,  sbe  is 
generally  turned  into  a  witch,  and 
fills  the  whole  country  with  ex- 
travagant fancies,  imaginary  dis- 
tempers, and  terrifying  dreams.  In 
the  meantime,  the  poor  wretch  that 
is  the  innocent  occasion  of  so  many 
evils  begins  to  be  frightened  at  her- 
self, and  sometimes  confesses  secret 
commerce  and  familiarities  that  her 
imagination  forms  in  a  delirious  old 
age.  This  frequently  cuts  off  charity 
from  the  greatest  oltjects  of  com- 
passion, and  inspires  people  with  a 
malevolence  towards  those  poor  de- 
crepit parts  of  our  species  m  whom 
human  nature  is  defaced  by  infirmity 
and  dotage.*' 

This  is  all  very  well  as  special 
pleading  in  defence,  and  in  some  in- 
stances may  be  founded  in  fact ; 
but  we  have  no  doubt  that  many 
astute  female  practitioners,  not  at 
all  in  their  dotage  or  under  particu- 
lar persecution,  have  chosen  witch- 
craft as  a  lucrative  c^ing,  and  have 
extracted  from  the  credulity,  fears, 
or  iflnorant  superstition  of  their 
neigu^ourSj  a  very  comfortable  and 
consoling  mcome.  The  profit  was 
immediate:  the  probability  of  de- 
tectiim  and  its  consequences  remote. 
Current  credit  will  always  carry  the 
day  against  possible  or  even  probable 
exposure.  Hence  the  great  inducement 
to  all  the  commercial  bubbles  which 
float  on  the  surface  of  society  in  our 
present  year  of  grace,  and  have  super- 
seded the  more  palpable  jus^gleries 
of  the  middle  ages.  An  educated 
citizen  of  the  worfd^Anno  Domiiu 
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1865,  who  laughs  at  the  credulity  of 
his  grandmother  in  goinj^  to  have  her 
fortune  told  by  Mrs.  Williams,  or  in 

Sutting  faith  in  a  dream  or  prediction, 
elieyes  with  unbounded  confidence 
in  joint  stock,  limited  liability  com- 
panies an(^  their  promoters,  and 
dreams  of  a  realized  El  Dorado,  until 
awakened  from  his  "  baseless  vision** 
by  the  bare  but  substantial  walls  of 
Whitecross-street,  and  the  ruin  and 
confiscation  of  the  Court  of  Bank- 
ruptcy. The  present  enlightened 
age  looks  back  with  contempt  on 
mediseval  Europe  as  utterly  ^ven 
over  to  ignorance  and  superstition, 
but  afford[s  daily,  hourly  instances  of 
gullibility^  calculated  to  disturb  our 
remote  ancestors  in  their  graves,  and 
to  throw  into  the  shade  all  that  man's 
crafty  and^  tortuous  devices  have 
hgeretofore  imagined  against  his  un- 
Bogpecting  brethren.  And  still  more 
strange  is  it  that  as  fast  as  one 
gudgeon  is  hooked  and  strangled,  an- 
other gorges  the  bait  with  equal 
greediness,  although  he  sees  his  late 
companion  of  the  calm  water  whirl- 
ing and  writhing  in  the  air.  It  is 
useless  to  moralize  on  facts  so  numer- 
ous and  palpable.  There  they  are,  but 
thejT  pass  by  almost  unheeded,  scarcely 
exciting  a  partial  notice,  '*  and  over- 
come us  like  a  summer  cloud,  with- 
out our  special  wonder." 

It  is  surely  not  credible  that  witches 
should  have  effected  what  they  are 
said  in  tales  and  legends  to  have 
done.  Yet  wise  and  great  men  have 
condemned  witches  to  die.  All  man- 
kind, in  rude  and  civilized  ages,  have 
agreed  in  the  agency  of  preternatural 
powers.  The  Act  of  Parliament  which 
some  supp(^e  was  intended  to  put  an 
end  to  witchcraft,  was  passed,  as  Dr. 
Johnson  said,  to  prevent  persecution 
for  what  was  not  witchcraft  Men 
had  ceased  to  believe  in  it ;  why  and 
exactly  when,  we  cMmot  tell,  as  we 
cannot  tell  the  reason  of  many  other 
things.  Our  British  Solomon,  King 
James,  who  was  a  staunch  believer 
in  the  supernatural,  classifies  its  pro- 
fessors. He  says,  in  his  Demonology, 
^Magicians  command  the  devils, 
witches  are  their  servants."  This 
opinion  found  many  followers. 

Robert  Burton,  author  of  the 
"Anatomy  of  Melancholy,"  who  had 
in  his  strange  cranium  moro  quaint, 
crude,  and  useless  learning  than  even 
William  Prynne,  dilates  con  gmto  on 


the  doings  of  witches,  and  dves  a 
long  list  of  erudite  sages,  in  afl  times 
and  countries,  who  have  either  be- 
lieved or  repudiated  those  recorded 
miracles.  Henderson,  the  actor,  who 
died  in  1785,  was  also  a  bibliomaniac. 
His  peculiar  taste  led  him  to  the 
accumulation  of  everything  he  could 
lay  his  hands  on,  on  the  subject  of 
necromancy  and  witchcraft  in  all 
their  branches.  His  collection  in 
this  line,  sold  after  his  decease,  was 
considered  unique,  until  entirely 
cast  into  the  shade  by  that  of  Heber, 
dispersed  in  1834. 

The  word  tffUch  is  derived,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Johnson,  from  the  Saxon 
vncccL  PuUein  gives  it  from  the 
Dutch,  witchelenj  which  signifies 
whinnying  and  neighine  like  a  horse  : 
in  a  secondary  sense  also,  to  foretell 
and  prophesy ;  because  the  Germansi 
as  Tacitus  informs  us,  used  to  divine 
and  foretell  things  to  come  by  the 
neighing  of  their  horses.  His  words 
are,  hinnitu  etfremitu. 

The  Sabbath  of  witches  was  sup- 
posed to  be  a  nocturnal  assembly  on 
a  Saturday,  in  which  the  devil  was 
said  to  appear  in  the  shape  of  a  goat 
round  whom  they  danced  and  enactea 
magical  ceremonies.  They  had  cal- 
drons into  which  they  cast  various 
loathsome  ingredients,  shrieking  and 
uttering  hideous  uoisc&  Shakespeare 
has  made  ample  use  of  this  in  *' Mac- 
beth." A  cat,  an  animal  held  in 
reverence  by  the  ancient  Egyptians 
and  Romans,  was  the  indispensable 
medium  of  communication  between 
witches  and  their  familiar  spirits. 
Knighton  mentions  persons  accused 
of  keeping  devils  in  the  shape  of  cat& 
A  witch  who  was  tried  about  fifty 
years  before  Shakespeare's  time,  was 
said  to  have  had  a  cat  named  Rutter* 
kin,  and  when  any  mischief  was  to 
be  done,  she  would  bid  Rutterkin 
"ffo  and  fly."  The  witch  herself, 
when  she  took  the  air  for  business  or 
pleasure,  rode  on  a  broomstick,  pre- 
viously endowed  with  locomotive  pro- 
perty by  being  rubbed  with  a  peculiar 
ointment  Witches  were  particularly 
malicious  to  pigs.  One  of  Shake- 
speare's hags  says  she  has  been 
killing  swine.  Dr.  Harsnett,  in  his 
**  Declaration  of  Popish  Impostures," 
printed  in  1603,  says  that  in  his  time 

a  sow  could  not  be  ill  of  the  measlesL 
or  a  girl  of  the  suUens,  but  some  old 
woman  was  charged  with  witchcraftjl  ^ 
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Toads  were  long  reproached  as  abet- 
tors of  the  black  art.  When  Van- 
nius,  or  Vanini,  was  seized  at  Tou- 
louse, there  was  found  in  his  lodgings 
**  a  great  toad,  shut  in  a  phial,"  upon 
which  his  persecutors  immediately- 
denounced  him  as  a  wizard.  For 
this,  rather  than  for  the  atheism  in 
his  work  entitled  De  admirandis 
NaiurcearcaniSy  he  was  burnt  in  1619. 
When  brought  to  the  stake,  a  priest, 
or  official  in  attendance,  desired  him 
to  ask  "  pardon  of  God.  of  the  King, 
and  of  justice."  The  hardened 
maniac  replied,  "  I  don't  believe  in 
God,  I  never  offended  the  King,  and 
I  wish  justice  was  at  the  devil"  A 
contradiction  of  his  own  system;  a 
man  who  denies  a  great  Creator  can- 
not seriously  give  credit  to  an  arch 
destroyer. 

We  still  see  horse-shoes,  owls, 
hawks,  &c.,  nailed  on  the  doors  of 
old  barns.  These  supposed  charms 
against  sorcery  were  used  evcH  in 
pagan  times,  and  date  back  to  the 
Romans.  Persons  accused  of  witch- 
craft have  been  subjected  to  the  most 
barbarous  and  unrelenting  punish- 
ments. In  thousands  of  cases,  the 
victims,  often  quite  innocent,  were 
burnt  alive,  while  others  were  drowned 
by  the  test  applied.  If,  on  being 
thrown  into  a  pond,  they  did  not 
sink,  they  were  pronounced  witches, 
and  either  stoned  on  the  spot  or  re- 
served for  the  stake.  Five  hundred 
witches  were  burnt  at  Genoa,  in  three 
months,  in  1515.  One  thousand  in 
the  diocese  of  Como,  in  a  year.  An 
incredible  number  in  France,  about 
1520,  when  one  sorcerer  confessed  to 
having  1,200  associates.  More  than 
100,000  perished,  mostly  bj  the 
flames  in  Germany.  Grandeis,  the 
parish  priest  of  liudan,  in  France, 
was  burnt  on  a  charge  of  having 
bewitclied  a  whole  convent  of  nuns, 
jLD.  1634.  In  Bretagne,  twenty  poor 
women  were  put  to  death  as  witches 
in  1664.  Maria  Renata  was  burnt 
at  Wurtzburg,  in  1749.  At  Kalisch, 
in  Poland,  nine  old  women  were 
burnt  in  Januaiy,  1775.  And  so  re- 
cently as  1802,  five  were  condemned 
by  the  Bramins,  in  Patna,  for  sorcery, 
and  executed. 

In  England,  under  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  Eighth,  a,d.  1541,  a 
statute  was  enacted  declaring  all 
witchcraft'  and  sorcery  to  be  felony, 
without  benefit  of  clergy.     Again^ 


in  the  5th  of  Elizabeth  and  first  of 
James.  Barrington  estimates  the 
judicial  murders  for  witchcraft  in 
England,  in  two  hundred  years,  at 
30,000.  Sir  Matthew  Hale  burnt  two 
persons  for  witchcraft  in  1664 
Three  thousand  suffered  for  this  im- 
puted crime  under  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment Northamptonshire  and  Hunt- 
ingdon preserved  the  superstition 
longer  than  any  other  counties.  Two 
pretended  witches  were  executed  at 
Northampton  in  1705,  while  the 
/Spectator  was  in  course  of  publicatix>n 
in  London,  and  five  others  someyears 
afterwards.  In  1716,  Mrs.  Hicks 
and  her  daughter,  a  child  of  nine 
years  of  age,  were  hanged  as  witches 
at  Huntingdon.  In  Scotland  thou- 
sands suffered.  The  last  was  at 
Dornoch,  in  1722.  The  laws  against 
witchcraft  had  lain  dormant  for  many 
years,  when  an  ignorant  or  malicioua 
pei-son  attempting  to  revive  them  by 
finding  a  bill  against  a  poor  old 
woman  in  SuiTey,  they  were  for- 
mally repealed,  in  the  tenth  year  of 
George  the  Second,  a.d.  1736. 

Examples  bearing  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  which  we  are  now  treating 
crowd  upoi^  us  in  numbers  that 
would  speedily  fill  a  volume.  Let 
us  endeavour  to  select  a  few  of  the 
most  remarkable  and  least  fjEtmiliar. 
Martin  Delrio,  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, put  forth  a  curious  compUation 
in  litin,  which  has  never  been  trans- 
lated, called  Disquisitiones  Magiooe. 
Burton  frequently  quotes  from  it,  as 
a  book  of  authority.  Here  follow 
five  samples  of  the  staple  of  which 
it  is  composed.  1.  Clemens  Romanus, 
one  of  the  early  fathers,  of  the  Church, 
said  to  have  been  contemporary  with 
Bt.  Paul,  and  fourth  Bishop  of  Rome, 
records  of  Simon  Magus, — the  same 
who  is  spoken  of  in  Acts,  ch.  8, — 
that  he  tramed  a  man  out  of  the 
air ;  that  he  became  invisible  as  often 
as  he  pleased  ;  he  animated  statues ; 
stood  unhurt  in  the  midst  of  flames ; 
sometimes  he  would  appear  with  two 
faces,  as  another  Janus,  and  change 
himself  into  a  sheep  or  goat ;  and  at 
other  times  would  fly  in  the  air.  That 
he  commanded  a  scythe  to  mow  of 
its  own  accord,  and  that  it  mowed 
down  ten  times  more  grass  than  any 
other.  When  Selene,  a  celebrated 
courtezan,  was  shut  up  in  a  tower, 
and  thousands  of  people  went  to  see 
her,  and  had  surrounded  the  caatie 
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with  that  object,  he  caused  her  face 
to  show  itself  out  at  every  window 
at  the  same  time.  To  which  Anasta- 
sius  Nicenus  adds,  that  when  he  pleas- 
ed he  would  seem  all  made  of  gold ; 
sometimes  a  serpent  or  other  reptile. 
In  feasts  he  exhibited  aU  kinds  of 
spectres,  made  dishes  come  to  the 
table  without  any  visible  servant, 
and  caused  many  shadows  to  go  before 
him,  which  he  gave  out  were  the 
souls  of  persons  deceased.  Perhaps 
he  did  as  much  of  all  -these  marvels 
as*are  not  invented  or  exaggerated, 
through  what  modems  understand 
by  the  term  phantasmagoria.  Jo- 
sephus  also  mentions  a  Simon,  who 
pretended  to  be  a  magician,  and  was 
employed  by  Felix,  procurator  of 
Judsea^  to  persuade  the  beautiful 
DrusillBL  sister  to  King  Agrippa,  to 
forsake  herhusband,  Azizus,  King  of 
Emesa.  and  marry  him.  Either 
througn  sorcery  or  lawful  eloquence 
he  succeeded  in  his  mission ;  out  it 
is  not  agreed  by  learned  commenta- 
tors whether  there  were  two  im- 
postors named  Simon,  or  only  one. 

2.  Flavius  Philostratus,  a  celebrated 
sophist  of  Lemnos,  or,  as  some  sav, 
of  Athens,  came  to  Kome  towards 
the  end  of  the  second  century,  under 
the  patronage  of  the  Empress  Julia 
Domna,  wife  of  Septimius  Severus, 
equaklly  celebrated  for  her  beauty, 
learning,  and  debauchery.  Very  few 
of  the  Imperial  consorts  of  Kome 
were  ripe  scholars,  and  a  still  smaller 
number  failed  to  obtain  high  degrees 
in  the  college  of  vice.  Julia  con- 
fided to  Philostratus  all  the  papers 
in  her  possession,  containing  memoirs 
or  anecdotes  of  ApoUonius  Tyanensis, 
with  orders  to  mould  them  into  a 
history.  This  "  Life"  has  reached  our 
times,  and  is  written  with  elegance, 
but  so  loaded  with  fabulous  details 
that  they  can  scarcely  be  considered 
more  authentic  than  the  "  Arabian 
Nights.'*  According  to  his  biographer, 
this  ApoUonius  professed  the  philo- 
sophy of  Pythagoras,  with  which  he 
combined  magic  and  sorcenr.  Being 
at  Rome,  in  the  presence  of  the  Em- 
peror Domitian,  and  by  him  com- 
manded to  be  bound  hand  and  foot. 
he  suddenly  disappeared  and  vanished 
out  of  the  sight  of  all  then  present, 
being  at  the  same  moment  hurried  to 
Puteoli,  to  keep  a  former  appointment 
with  some  he  had  promised  to  meet 
fhere.    He  had  the  knowledge  of 


things  done  at  a  great  distance  in  the 
very  moment  of  their  performance. 
The  day  and  hour  that  Domitian  was 
killed  at  Rome  by  Stephanus  and 
other  conspirators,  the  philosopher 
was  delivering  a  public  lecture  in  the 
city  of  Ephesus,  to  a  very  numerous 
company  of  auditors  ;  suddenly,  as 
one  amazed,  he  made  a  pause  in  his 
discourse,  and  continued  several 
moments  without  speaking  a  word. 
He  then  cried  out  aloud,  "  Oourage. 
Stephanus !  Strike  the  viUain  hard  1 
Thou  hast  stricken  him ;  thou  hast 
wounded  him;  thou  hast  slain 
him  !'■  News  arrived  in  due  course 
that  the  Emperor  was  assassinated 
on  that  same  day  and  at  the  exact 
hour.  Hierocles,  a  persecutor  of  the 
Ohristians  under  Diocletian,  whose 
writings  were  edited,  with  a  learned 
dissertation,  by  Bishop  Pearson,  in 
1654,  preferred  the  miracles  of  Apol- 
lonius  to  those  of  Christ  So  did 
Tacitus,  a  much  greater  and  abler 
authority,  with  regard  to  the  imputed 
supernatural  acts  of  Vespasian. 

3.  Wenceslaus,  son  to  the  Emperor 
Charles  the  Fourth,  married  Sophia, 
the  Duke  of  Bavarians  daugnter. 
When  the  union  was  to  be  solem- 
nized, the  Duke,  knowing  that  his 
son-in-law  delighted  in  magical  tricks, 
sent  to  Prague  for  a  waggon-load  or 
conjurors.  While  the  most  skilful 
amongst  them  were  studjring  for  some 
rare  and  unusual  illusion,  Wences- 
laus's  ma^cian,  called  Zyto,  who  had 
sneaked  m  and  hid  himself  in  the 
crowd,  suddenly  appeared,  with  his 
mouth,  as  it  seemed,  cloven  on  both 
sides,  and  open  to  his  very  ears.  He 
pounced  upon  the  Duke's  chief  necro- 
mancer, and  swallowed  him  up  bodily, 
in  his  clothes  as  he  stood,  spitting  out 
only  his  shoes,  because  they  were 
dirty,  and  studded  with  large  nails. 
He  then  vomited  him  up  again  into 
a  huge  cistern  of  water,  and  brought 
him  m  wringing  wet,  to  the  infinite 
delight  of  the  whole  company.  The 
tale  is  gravely  related,  says  Delrio,  in 
the  history  of  Bohemia^  written  by 
Dubravius,  Bishop  of  Olmutz.  This 
Zyto  assumed  now  one  face,  now 
another,  and  heightened  or  aimin- 
ished  his  stature  at  pleasure.  When 
the  king  was  carriea  in  a  litter  with 
horses,  Zyto  seemed  to  follow  him  in 
another  drawn  by  cocks.  When  at 
the  royal  table,  he  played  strange 
pranks  with  the  guestSi  changinj;. 
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their  bands  into  the  feet  of  an  ox  or 
the  hoofs  of  a  horse,  so  that  they 
were  unahle  to  help  themselves  to 
anything  in  the  dishes  before  them. 
If  they  looked  out  of  the  window,  he 
beautified  their  heads  with  horns. 
To  show  that  he  could  command 
money  for  his  use,  at  any  time,  he 
changed  so  many  wisps  of  hay  into 
thirty  well-fattened  swine,  and  sold 
them  to  a  rich  baker,  at  the  price 
named  by  the  latter,  stipulating  only 
that  he  should  not  suffer  them  to 
enter  any  water.  The  baker,  un- 
mindful of  the  condition,  allowed 
them  to  run  into  a  pool,  and,  in  a 
trice,  found  only  so  many  wisps  float- 
ing on  the  surface.  Whereupon,  in 
a  fume,  he  sought  out  Zyto,  and  find- 
ing him  asleep,  at  full  length,  on  a 
form,  pulled  hun  violently  by  one  leg 
to  awaken  him.  To  his^horror  and 
amazement^  both  the  leg  and  thigh 
seemed  to  come  off  and  remain  in  his 
hands.  He  rushed  from  the  court 
and  was  never  seen  within  its  pre- 
cincts again.  But  this  terrible  Zyto 
was  at  last  carried  away  alive,  body 
and  soul,  by  the  devil  in  propria 
persona;  "which  event,"  adds  the 
worthy  bishop,  "  afterwards  begat  a 
care  in  Wenceslaus  to  bethink  him- 
self of  more  serious  and  religious 
matters." 

4.  Delrio  tells  the  following  strange 
tale  of  a  contest  between  two  magi- 
cians. The  one  had  stolen  a  beautiful 
maiden,  mounted  her  behind  him  on 
a  wooden  horse,  and  so  careered  aloft 
in  the  air  with  his  ^rize.  While  they 
were  thus  on  their  journey,  the  other 
necromancer  happened  to  be  at  a 
great  feast  in  the  castle  of  a  Burran- 
oian  nobleman,  and  being  sensible  of 
their  transit  over  the  castle,  compelled 
them  by  superior  art  to  descend  and 
present  themselves  to  the  view  of  all 
present,  taken  in  fragranU  delicto^ 
and  unable  to  stir.  But  the  detected 
necromancer  had  his  turn,  atid  pri- 
vately enchanted  his  brother  in  the 
art  who  had  thus  entrapped  him. 
As  he  was  looking  firom  a  high  win- 
dow into  the  court  below,  he  fixed 
on  his  head  a  large  and  spreading 
pair  of  homSy  so  that  he  could  neither 
draw  back  within  the  strong  iron  bars 
nor  venture  to  cast  himself  down  from 
so  high  a  place.  In  tliis  dilemma,  he 
compromised  with  his  antagonist,  on 
the  understanding  that  he  should  be 
released  fhHn  his  horns  and  return  to 


the  feast,  while  the  other  departed 
with  his  prey,  involved  in  a  friendly 
cloud. 

5.  Again,  the  same  writer  tdls,  cm 
the  authority,  as  he  says,  of  unques- 
tionable witnesses,  of  two  magicians 
who  met  by  accident  in  the  Queen 
of  England  s  court,  and  agreed  that 
in  any  one  specific  thing,  each  should 
infallibly  obey  the  other.  The  first 
therefore  commanded  the  second  to 
thrust  his  head  out  of  the  casement 
of  a  window,  with  which  he  at  once 
complied.  Immediately  a  gigantic 
pair  of  stag's  horns  sprouted  from  his 
forehead,  to  the  great  delight  of  the 
spectators,  who  flouted  him  with  a 
thousand  mocks  and  taunts.  He, 
resenting  the  disgrace,  and  thirsting 
after  revenge,  when  his  turn  came  to 
be  obeyed,  drew  with  a  piece  of  char- 
coal the  lineaments  of  a  man  upon 
the  wall,  and  then  commanded  his 
brother  sorcerer  to  stand  under  that 
picture,  and  that  forthwith  the  wall 
should  give  place  to  receive  him. 
The  other,  apprehensive  of  the  ex- 
treme danger  he  was  in,  began  to 
beseech  his  rival  that  he  would  hold 
him  excused.  But  the  other  stood 
on  the  bond  and  insisted  on  compli- 
ance. Magician  number  one,  thus 
compelled,  took  the  position  assigned : 
then  the  wall  seemed  to  open,  ana 
he  being  entered  therein,  was  never 
afterwards  seen. 

From  the  two  last  instances  wo 
collect  two  important  facts  in  the 
science  of  witchcraft  Although  its 
professors  studied  the  same  art  under 
the  same  master,  they  were  not  ne- 
cessarily gifted  with  equal  powers,  or 
aware  of  the  attainments  of  each 
other. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  stoiy 
of  Faustus  and  his  compact  with 
Satan,  under  the  guise  of  Mephisto- 
pheles,  in  the  dramas  of  Marlowe  ^nd 
Goethe.  This  Faustus  must  not  be 
confounded  with  Fust,  one  of  the 
three  artists  to  whom  the  invention 
of  printing  has  been  ascribed.  TTiey 
were  distinct  individuals,  living  at 
different  periods.  Dr.  John  Fanfitus 
was  a  native  of  Kundlingen,  in  Suabia, 
and  flourished  in  the  sixteenth  een- 
tury,  after  printinghad  been  many 
years  in  practice.  He  was  a  learned 
physician,  who  to  the  study  of  medi- 
cine added  astrology  and  magic,  and 
occupied  much  time  ia  akmeurical 
e}q>eriments,  tending  to  disc^er  what 
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was  called  the  philosopher's  stone. 
He  was,  without  aoubt,  a  man  of  great 
scientific  acquirements,  and,  accord- 
ing to  legendary  tradition,  used  his 
power  in  a  manner  to  impress  on  his 
ledB  educated  countrymen  a  conviction 
that  he  had  familiar  dealings  with 
the  devil.     Hence  the  inseparable 
association  of  his  name  with  a  com- 
-^anion  few  are  desirous  of  cultivating 
intimately.    The  learned  Camerarius, 
in  his  Opercula  Suhseciva^  relates  the 
following    anecdote  :— "There    was 
within  the  memory  of  our  fathers, 
Dr.  John  Faustus,  a  Carman,  who 
had  learned  the  black-art  at  Cracovia, 
in  Poland.    Being  one  day  at  table 
with  a  company  who  had  heard  much 
of  his  ooivjuring  tricks,  he  was  ear- 
nestly entreated  to  show  them  some 
snort     Seeing  they  were  all  well  fud- 
dled with  wine,  he  undertook  to  ex- 
hibit to  them  anything  they  wished 
to  behold.    They,  with  general  con- 
sent, required  him  to  place  upon  the 
table  a  vine  laden  with  grapes,  ready 
tobegathered.  They  thought,  because 
it  was  in  the  month  of  December, 
that  Faustus  could  not  show  them 
what  was  not  in  existence.  He  agreed 
to  the  feat,  saying  that  forthwith  it 
should  be  accomplished;  but  upon 
this  condition,  that  no  one  should 
speak  a  word,  or  offer  to  rise  from  his 
seat,  but  all  should  tarry  till  he  bade 
them  cut  the  mipes;  and  added,  that 
whoever  shomd  do  otherwise  would 
be  in  danger  of  losing  his  life.   They 
all  promi^  to  obey,  and  Faustus  so 
charmed  the  eyes  of  these  drunken 
revellers  that  they  saw,  as  it  seemed 
to  them,  a  marvellous  goodly  vine 
rise  before  them,  and  upon  the  same, 
as  many  bunches  of  large,  ripe  grapes 
as  there  were  men  sitting  round.  Ex- 
cited by  such  a  dainty  appearance, 
and  thirsty  with  much  strong  drink- 
ing, each  seized  his  knife,  expecting 
Faustus  to  give  the  word,  and  bid 
them  help  themselves.    But  he,  hav- 
ii^  held  them  a  while  in  suspense 
with  this  vain  piece  of  witchcraft, 
saddenly,  in  the  turn  of  a  hand,  the 
vine  and  grapes  vanished  away,  and 
the   parched  expectants  were  seen 
each  holding  his  nose  with  one  hand, 
aad  the  keen  knife  in  the  other,  to 
lop  the  prominent  feature  off;  so  that 
if  any  had  forgot  the  conjuror's  lesson, 
and  oeen  a  trifle  hasty,  instead  of 
cuttiiig  a  bunch  of  grapes,  he  had 


whipt  oflf  his  own  nose."  It  does  not 
appear  that  the  party  called  upon  the 
doctor  for  "a  second  exhibition  of  his 
skilL"  This  Faustus,  says  Weirus 
{De Fr€e$tigii$Doemonum\w9A  found 
dead  by  his  bedside,  in  a  certain  vil- 
lage within  the  duchy  of  Wirtemburg, 
with  his  neck  broken,  and  the  house 
wherein  he  lay,  beaten  down  in  a 
whirlwind  at  midnight.  Of  course, 
it  was  said,  and  universally  believed, 
that  his  compact  with  the  fiend  hav- 
ing expired  his  life  and  soul  were  then 
and  there  forfeited. 

In  the  same  work  of  Camerarius, 
from  which  we  have  quoted  above, 
we  find  the  following  recital  Anno 
Domini  1323,  Frederick  Duke  of 
Austria,  who  was  chosen  Emperor,  in 
opposition  to  Louis,  was  overcome  in 
a  great  battle  at  Molensdorf,  and  sent 
by  his  successful  rival  to  be  kept  pri- 
soner in  a  strong  castle.  Some  time 
afterwards,  a  magician  came  into 
Austria  to  Leopold,  his  brother,  pro- 
mising that  by  his  art  and  the  assist- 
ance of  spirits,  he  would  free  Frede- 
rick, and  within  the  space  of  an  hour 
set  him  in  hispresenceif  he  would  give 
him  a  good  reward.  Duke  Leopold 
replied  that  if  he  performed  his  pro- 
mise he  would  worthily  reward  him. 
The  magician  then  placed  himself, 
together  with  Leopold,  in  a  circle, 
and  summoned  the  familiar  spirit  that 
was  wont  to  obey  him,  who  appeared 
in  the  form  of  an  ordinary  man.  His 
mastercommanded  himtogo  speedily, 
liberate  Frederick,  and  bring  him  to 
Austria  without  hurt.  The  spirit 
answered,  "I  will  do  thy  bidding  wil- 
lingly, if  the  captiveprince  consents 
to  come  with  me."  This  said,  he  flew 
instantly  to  Bavaria,  and  in  the  form 
of  a  stranger  came  to  the  prince  in 
custody,  to  whom  he  said,  "If  thou 
wilt  be  freed  from  thv  captivity, 
mount  this  horse,  and  I  will  carnr 
thee  safe  into  Austria  to  Leopold, 
thy  brother." 

^  Who  art  thou  %'*  said  the  prince. 

"Ask  me  not,"  replied  the  spirit, 
"who  I  am,  for  that  is  nothing  to  the 
purpose ;  but  do  as  I  desire,  and  I 
will  perform  what  I  say." 

On  hearing  this,  a  certain  horror 
seized  upon  the  prince,  though  other- 
wise a  man  of  courageous  heart.  He 
refused  to  accompany  his  mysterious 
visitor,  and  signed  himself  with  the 
cross.    Whereupon  the  spirit,  with 
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hia  horse,  disappeared,  and  returned 
to  the  conjuror,  by  whom  he  was 
severely  rebuked  for  not  bringing 
with  him  the  prisoner.  He  related 
exactly  what  had  passed,  and  con- 
cluded thus,  "Thou  knowest  that  I 
could  not  compel  his  obedience." 
Frederick  being  at  last  liberated,  re- 
peated what  had  been  proposed  to 
nim  with  great  exactness  as  to  the 
time  and  circumstance.  Leopold  re- 
ceived such  a  fright  from  the  spirit 
he  had  seen  that  he  died  withm  a 
short  space. 

Henry  Cornelius  Agrippa  was  an- 
other learned  man  in  a  superstitious 
age,  who  achieved  the  unenviable  re- 
putation of  being  in  league  with  un- 
holy agencies.  He  was  bom  at  Co- 
logne, in  1486,  of  a  noble  family,  and 
became  secretary  to  the  Emperor 
Maximilian,  by  whom  he  was  knighted 
for  his  bravery  in  the  Italian  wars. 
He  next  travelled  through  various 
parts  of  Europe,  and  while  in  Eng- 
land, wrote  a  commentary  on  St. 
Paurs  Epistles.  In  1518  he  settled 
at  Metz,  but  was  driven  away  by  the 
monks,  who  denounced  him  as  a  sor- 
cerer. In  1530  he  published  his 
treatises  on  the  "Vanity  of  the 
Sciences,"  and  on  "Occult  Philoso- 
phy." In  1535  he  was  imprisoned 
at  Lyons,  for  defaming  the  mother  of 
Eling  Francis  the  First  of  France,  but 
soon  obtained  his  liberty,  and  died  the 
same  year,  aged  forty-nine.  Jovius, 
or  Paolo  Giovio,  Bishop  of  Nocera, 
▲.B.  1552,  a  celebrated  Italian  histo- 
rian, who  wrote  an  account  of  his  own 
times,  says  of  Cornelius  Agiippa^ 
that  with  immense  imderstandmgana 
vast  memory,  he  comprehended  the 
accounts  of  all  arts  and  sciences, 
with  the  inmost  secrets  and  highest 
heads  of  them  all.  He  then  adds,  "that 
not  being  as  yet  old-  he  departed  this 
life  at  Lyons  in  a  base  and  obscure 
inji,  with  the  curses  of  many  persons 
as  one  that  was  infamous,  and  under 
the  suspicion  of  necromancy ;  for  that 
he  was  ever  accompanied  by  a  devil  in 
the  shape  of  a  large  black  dog ;  so 
that  when  by  approaching  death,  he 
was  moved  to  terror  and  repentance, 
he  took  oflf  the  collar  from  his  dog's 
neck,  which  was  inscribed  with 
magical  characters  by  the  nails  that 
were  in  it,  and  uttered  despairingly 
these  last  words,  Ahi  perdita  bestta, 
gwgmeperdidUH:  'Begone,  thou  lost 


beast,  which  haat  utterly  destroyed 
me.'  Nor  was  that  familiar  dog  from 
that  time  forth  ever  seen  more,  but 
in  hasty  flight  leaped  into  the  river 
hard  by,  and  being  plunged  therein 
over  head,  never  swam  out  again,  a$ 
is  affirmed  by  all  who  saw  it. 

In  Archbishop  Spotiswood's  **HiB- 
tory  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,"  we 
find  the  following  anecdote  :-^ 
"  Amongst  the  witches  and  sorcerers 
in  Scotland.  Agnes  Sampson,  com- 
monly called  the  wise  wife  of  Keith, 
was  most  remarkable  :  a  woman 
not  of  the  base  and  ignorant  sort  of 
impostors,  but  matron-like,  grave, 
ana  consistent  in  her  answers.  In 
her  examination  she  declared  that 
she  had  a  familiar  spirit,  who,  upon 
her  call,  appeared  in  a  visible  form, 
and  resolved  her  of  any  doubtful 
matter,  especially  concerning  the  life 
or  death  of  persons  lying  sick  ;  and 
being  asked  what  words  she  used 
when  she  called  the  spirit,  she  said 
her  invocation  was  *  Holla,  master !' 
and  this  he  had  taught  her  to  say. 
She  also  avowed  that  her  spirit  had 
undertaken  to  make  away  with  the 
king,  James  the  Sixth,  but  failing  in 
the  performance,  andbeingreproached 
by  her,  confessed  it  was  beyond  his 
power,  speaking  words  she  under- 
stood not,  but  which  appeared  to  her 
to  be,  II  est  homme  de  Dieu,^''  This 
happened  Anno  1591. 

Spotiswood,  in  the  same  history, 
says  that,  Anno  Christi,  1279,  there 
lived  in  Scotland  one  Thomas  Ler- 
mouth,  a  man  very  greatly  admired 
for  his  gift  of  foretelling  things  to 
come,  fle  was  justly  to  qq  wondered 
at  for  predicting,  so  many  ages  before, 
the  union  of  the  kingdoms  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  in  the  ninth  de- 
gree of  Brace's  blood,  with  the 
succession  of  Brace  himself  to  the 
crown,  being  yet  a  child,  with  no  such 
prospect,  and  many  other  thinOT 
which  subsequent  events  made  good. 
The  day  preceding  the  death  of  Eng 
Alexander  the  Third,  he  told  the 
Earl  of  March  that  before  the  next 
day  at  noon,  such  a  tempest  should 
blow  as  Scotland  had  not  felt  many 
years  before.  The  next  morning 
proving  a  clear  sky,  the  Earl  chaC 
lenged  Lermouth  as  an  impostor  ;  he 
replied  that  noon  was  nof  yet  past, 
about  which  time  a  post  came  to  in- 
form the  Earl  of  the  King's  sudden 
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death,  who  was  accidentally  killed 
while  hunting.  Then  Thomas  said. 
**  This  is  the  tempest  I  foretold,  ana 
80  it  shall  prove  to  Scotland ;"  as  in- 
deed it  did. 

One  of  the  most  renowned  of  the 
wizards  of  the  middle  ages  was 
Michael  Scott,  of  Balwearic,  com- 
memorated in  glowing  verse  by  his 
namesake  in  the  *'Lay  of  the  Lost  Min- 
strel" You  will  as  readily  persuade 
a  true,  loyal  North  Briton  that  Wal- 
lace and  iBruce  were  not  heroes  and 
patriots  of  the  first  class,  as  that 
Michael  Scott  was  not  gifted  with 
supernatural  powers.  Grave  his- 
torians and  'biographers,  amongst 
others,  Dante,  Dempster,  Lesly,  and 
Satchells,  bear  testimony  to  his  know- 
ledge and  practise  of  the  occult 
sciences.  A  reputation  thus  sanc- 
tioned and  established  is  sure  to  be 
increased  by  popular  tradition.  Ac- 
cordingly, it  supplies  the  subject  of 
countless  legends.  In  the  south  of 
Scotland,  any  work  of  great  labour 
and  antiquity  is  ascribed  either  to  the 
J^ency  of  Aidd  Michael,  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Wallace,  or  of  the  devil. 
Michael,  who  flourished  in  the  thir- 
teenth century,  was  knighted  by 
Alexander  the  Thu-d,  and  employed 
in  more  than  one  important  embassy. 
He  was  a  man  of  much  learning, 
diiefly  acquired  in  foreign  countries. 
He  wrote  a  commentary  upon  Aris- 
totle, printed  at  Venice  in  1496,  and 
several  treatises  upon  natural  phil- 
osophv,  from  which  he  appears  to 
have  Deen  addicted  to  the  abstruse 
studies  of  judicial  astrology,  alchymy, 
physiognomy,  and  chromancv.  These 
pursuits,  as  a  matter  or  course, 
stamped  him  amongst  his  contempo- 
raries as  a  first-rate  magician.  Demp- 
ster, writing  in  1627  {Ecclmastical 
Hittory)  tells  us  that  he  remembered 
to  have  heard  in  his  youth  that  the 
made  books  of  Michael  Scott  were 
stilT  in  existence,  but  could  not  be 
opened  without  danger,  on  account 
01  the  malignant  fiends  who  would 
be  thereby  evoked.  It  is  not  auite 
certain  that  he  was  buried  in  Melrose 
abbey,  according  to  the  "Lay;" 
some  traditions  contend  for  Home 
Cottame,  in  Cumberland,  but  all 
agree  that  his  books  of  magic  were 
interred  with  him  in  his  grave,  or 
preserved  in  the  convent  where  he 


Amongst  the  numerous  and  well 
attested  legends  connected  with  Sir 
Michael  Scott,  we  find  it  stated  that 
when  sent  on  an  embassy  to  obtain 
from  the  King  of  France  satisfaction 
for  certain  piracies  committed  by  his 
subjects  upon  those  of  the  King  of 
Scotland,  instead  of  preparing  a  suit- 
able equipage  and  train  of  attendants, 
he  retired  to  his  study,  opened  his 
book,  and  called  up  a  fiend  in  the 
shape  of  a  huge  blacK  horse,  mounted 
upon  his  back^  and  forced  him  to  fly 
through  the  air  towards  France.  As 
they  crossed  the  sea,  the  demon 
courser  insidiously  asked  him  what 
it  was  that  the  old  women  of  Scot- 
land muttered  at  bed-time  %  A  less 
experienced  wizard  might  have 
answered  that  it  was  the  Pater 
Noster,  which  would  have  licensed 
immediate  precipitation  from  his 
back.  But  Michael,  quite  on  his 
guard,  sternly  replied,  "  What  is  that 
to  thee  ]  Mount,  Diabolus,  and  fly  1" 
When  they  reached  Paris,  he  tied  his 
horse  to  the  gate  of  the  palace,  entered 
without  announcement,  and  boldly 
declared  his  errand.  An  ambassador, 
unattended  by  the  pomp  and  circum- 
stance befitting  his  position,  was  re- 
ceived with  slight  respect,  and  the 
King  was  about  to  return  a  contemp- 
tuous refusal  to  his  demand,  when 
Michael  gently  suggested  that  his 
majestv  would  do  well  to  pause  until 
he  haa  seen  his  horse  stamp  three 
times.  The  first  stamp  shook  every 
steeple  in  Paris,  and  set  all  the  bells 
ringmg:  the  second  threw  down 
three  of  the  towers  of  the  palace  ; 
and  the  imperial  steed  had  rais^  his 
hoof  for  the  third  stamp,  when  the 
King  dismissed  the  ambassador  with 
the  most  ample  concessions  rather 
than  risk  the  probable  consequences. 

Michael  was  once  much  embar- 
rassed by  a  spirit  or  familiar,  for 
whom  he  was  under  the  necessity  of 
finding  constant  employment  He 
commanded  him  to  build  a  dam-head 
across  the  Tweed  at  Kelso;  it  was 
accomplished  in  one  night,  and,  as  Sir 
Walter  Scott  says,  stifl  does  honour 
to  the  infernal  architect  The  seer 
next  ordered  that  Eildon  hill,  then  a 
uniform  cone,  should  be  divided  into 
three.  Another  night  was  si^cient 
to  part  its  summit  into  the  three 
picturesque  peaks  which  it  now  bears. 
At  length  the  enchanter  conquered 
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this  indefatigable  demon  by  employ- 
ing him  in  the  hopeless  and  endless 
task  of  making  rop^s  out  of  sea-sand. 

On  another  occasion,  Michael,  hear- 
ing of  a  famous  sorceress  called  the 
witch  of  Falsj^hope,  who  lived  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Tweed,  went  to 
put  her  skill  to  the  test ;  but  she, 
feeling  intuitively  that  she  was  in  the 
presence  of  a  superior,  stoutly  denied 
all  knowledge  of  the  necromantic 
art.  In  his  discourse  with  her,  he 
laid  his  wand  inadvertently  on  the 
table,  which  the  hag  descrying,  sud- 
denly snatched  it  up  and  struck  him 
with  it  Feeling  the  force  of  the  charm, 
he  rushed  out  of  the  house,  but  as 
it  had  given  him  the  external  sem- 
blance of  a  hare,  his  servant,  who 
waited  without,  halloo'd  upon  the 
discomfited  wizard  his  own  grey- 
hounds, who  pursued  him  so  closely 
that  in  order  to  obtain  a  moment's 
breathing  to  reverse  the  charm, 
Michael,  after  a  very  fatiguing  course, 
was  fain  to  take  refuge  in  his  own 
jaw-hole — Anglice,  common  sewer. 

To  revenge  himself  on  the  witch 
of  Falsehope,  Michael,  in  harvest 
time,  went  to  the  hill  above  the 
house  with  his  dogs,  and  sent  his 
servant  down  to  ask  a  bit  of  bread 
for  them  from  the  gudewife,  with 
instructions  what  to  do  if  he  met 
with  a  denial.  The  witch  refused 
the  request  contemptuously,  where- 
upon tne  servant  placed  over  the 
door  a  paper  which  his  master  had 
given  him,  containing  the  since  often 
quoted  and  applied  rhyme— 

*'  Master  Michael  Scotfs  man 
Sought  meat  and  got  nane.** 

Immediately  the  old  woman  ceased 
baking  bread  for  the  reapers,  her  com- 
mon occupation,  and  began  to  dance 
round  the  fire.  Her  husband  sent 
his  men  to  the  house,  one  after  the 
other,  to  inquire  why  their  provision 
did  not  arrive.  Each  as  he  entered 
fell  under  the  charm,  and  joined  the 
fandango  and  chorus.  At  last  the 
gudeman  himself  came,  but  remem- 
bering his  wife's  trick  upon  Su: 
Michael,  peeped  in  first  at  the  win- 
dow, and  saw  the  reapers  dancing 
and  shouting,  and  dragging  his  ex- 
hausted helpmate  round  and  through 


the  fire,  which  was,  as  usual,  in  the 
middle  of  the  room.  Upon  this  he 
took  a  horse  and  rode  up  to  Michaera 
abode  on  the  hill,  in  the  spirit  of  sub- 
mission, and  implored  a  cessation  of 
the  spell.  The  warlock  was  too  well 
gifted  to  be  spiteful,  and  told  him  to 
go  home,  enter  the  house  backwards, 
and  take  the  spell  down  with  his 
left  hand.  He  did  so,  and  this 
brought  the  bewildering  dance  to  an 
end. 

But  the  great  wizard  had,  like 
Merlin  and  Samson,  a  weak  point 
He  fell  under  female  seduction.  la 
an  unguarded  hour  his  wife,  or  para- 
mour, filched  from  him  nis  gr^id 
secret,  that  his  life  was  secure  from 
anv  danger  except  the  poisonous 
qualities  of  broth,  made  of  the  flesh 
of  a  breme  sow.*  She  gave  him  such 
^  mess  on  some  quarrel,  and  killed 
him.  But  he  had  still  time  to  slay 
his  treacherous  companion.  The 
substance  of  all  this,  and  more, 
is  written  in  the  notes  to  the  "  Lay 
of  the  Last  Minstrel" — ^a  poem  in  our 
young  days  in  everybody's  hand  and 
mouth :  now  seldom  referred  to  or 
taken  trom  the  shelves  of  libraries. 
We  venture  to  say  that  a  mjgority 
of  the  present  generation,  under 
thirty,  have  never  troubled  them- 
selves to  look  at  it,  so  cpliemeral 
are  the  quality  and  value  of  poetical 
taste  and  reputation. 

In  many  ages  and  countries  there 
have  been  noted  impostors  and 
enthusiasts,  claiming  supematund 
power  and  connexion,  apart  from 
witchcraft  or  necromancy ;  religious 
fanaticism  being  the  fertile  source 
from  whence  they  sprung  and  the 
ground  in  which  they  were  fostered. 
Gk)nzalo  Martinez,  a  Spaniard,. burnt 
by  the  Inquisition  m  1360,  pre- 
tended to  be  the  Archangel  MichaeJ* 
George  Davich,  son  of  a  waterman  at 
Ghent,  styled  himself  the  nephew  of 
God,  sent  into  the  world  to  adopt 
children  worthy  of  heaven  ;  he  denied 
the  resurrection,  preached  against 
marriage,  in  favour  of  a  community  of 
women,  and  taught  that  the  body 
only  could  be  defiled  bj  sin.  He  had 
many  followers,  and  died  unmolested 
at  Basle,  in  1556.  We  cannot  find 
anything    in   his   assumptions   and 


♦  Savage  or  raging.    The  term,  long  obsolete,  may  be  found  in  th)s  senae  hi  SpenBer*a 
pastorala^ 
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doctrines  more  outrageous  than  in 
^oee  oi  the   Mormons   and  A^- 

Conists,  who  are  flourishing  with 
ur,  protection,  and  encourage- 
ment in  1866.  Sabbata  Levi,  a  Jew, 
of  Smyrna,  mystified  the  inhabitants 
(tf  Constantinople  and  other  eastern 
cities,  by  personating  our  Saviour,  in 
1666. 

In  Ikigland,  in  Henry  the  Third's 
reign,  1221,  two  men  were  crucified, 
bou  pretending  to  be  the  Messiah  ; 
and  two  women  were  put  to  death 
for  assuming  the  characters  of  the 
Viigin  Mary  and  Maiy  Magdalene. 
In  the  twenty-fourth  year  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  Elizabeth 
Bafton,  styled  the  Holy  Maid  of 
Kent,  was  spirited  up  to  hinder  the 
Reformation,  by  feigning  inspirations 
from  heaven,  foretelling  that  the 
King  would  have  an  early  and  vio- 
lent death  if  he  divorced  Catherine 
of  Spain  and  married  Anne  Boleyn. 
She  and  her  confederates  were  hanged 
at  Tyburn  in  1534.  They  were  rank 
impostors,  and  deserved  their  fate  as 
much  as  the  noble-minded  Joan  of 
Arc  ought  to  have  been  exempted 
from  hers.  We  cannot  degrade  that 
bright  heroine  to  a  vulgar  impostor ; 
we  believe,  on  the  contrary,  that  she 
was  a  pure  enthutna^t,  firmly  con- 
vinced that  she  was  inspired  to  Bay 
and  do  what  she  said  and  did — 
whether  by  dreams,  visions,  or  reve- 
lation in  any  other  specific  form  we 
do  not  pretend  to  decide.  We 
mourn  over  the  horror  and  national 
disgrace  of  her  barbarous  execution 
as  a  witch,  and  throw  down  the 
gsontlet  in  defence  of  her  truth  and 
patriotism. 

In  the  first  year  of  Queen  Mary's 
reign,  after  her  marriage  with  Philip 
of  Spain,  Elizabeth  Croft,  a  girl  of 
eighteen  years  of  age,  was  secreted  in 
a  wail,  and  with  a  whistle,  made  for 
the  purpose,  uttered  many  seditious 
speecnes  against  the  Queen  and  her 
consort,  and  also  against  the  mass 
and  confession.  Considering  the  state 
of  the  times,  and  the  parties  impli- 
cated, she  escaped  with  wonderful 
lenity.  Her  sentence,  on  full  de- 
tection, was  to  stand  upon  a  scafibld 
at  St  Paul's  cross  during  the  ser- 
mon, and  make  public  confession  of 
her  imposture.  She  was  called  the 
Spirit  of  the  Wall.  In  1591,  under 
Queen  Elizabeth,  William  Hackett,  a 
fanatic,  personated  our  Saviour,  and 


was  executed  for  blasphemy.  During 
the  Protectorate  of  Oliver  Cromwel^ 
James  Naylor,  a  native  of  Yorkshire, 
who  had  served  eight  years  in  the 
parliamentary  army,  became  con- 
verted to  Quakerism  by  the  preach- 
ing of  George  Fox,  and  obtained  great 
credit  with  the  leaders  of  that  re- 
cently established  sect  Hesoon,  how- 
ever, offended  them  by  his  extrava- 
gant notions,  and  thev  were  comi)elled 
to  disown  him.  Misled  by  ima^nary 
inspiration,  or  influenced  by  an  innate 
love  of  deception,  he  gathered  together 
a  host  of  followers,  and  went  on  from 
one  extravagance  to  another,  until, 
in  1656,  he  made  acquaintance  with 
the  interior  of  Exeter  gaol  After  a 
term  he  was  liberated  ;  but  excited 
rather  than  tamed  by  the  practical 
check,  he  now  took  upon  himself  to 
personate  Christ,  and  was  attended 
into  the  city  of  Bristol  by  a  crowd  of 
his  deluded  proselytes  of  both  sexes, 
singing  Hosanua  before  him,  strewing 
his  way  with  herbs  and  flowers,  using 
the  same  expressions,  and  paying  him 
the  same  honour  as  the  Jews  cud  to 
our  Saviour  when  he  rode  into  Jeru- 
salem. This  was  too  much  for  Oliver 
to  tolerate.  He  summoned  him 
before  the  parliament  then  sitting  at 
Westminster.  There  was  no  specific 
law  to  meet  the  case,  but  they  made 
one  in  a  twinkling,  such  as  the 
Americans  are  doing  now,  in  less 
glaring  emergencies.  Naylor  was 
sentenced  to  be  whipped  at  the  cart's 
tail,  to  stand  in  the  pillory  before  the 
Royal  Exchange,  there  to  be  burnt 
through  the  tongue,  and  branded  with 
a  hot  iron  on  the  head,  with  theletter 
B,  signif^ng  blasphemer.  All  this 
was  earned  out  to  the  letter.  He 
proved  to  be  a  man  of  nerve,  repent- 
ing neither  of  the  sin  nor  groaning 
under  the  punishment  That  being 
completed,  one  Rich,  a  shopkeeper, 
mounted  on  the  pilloiy,  embraced  th« 
impostor,  and  kissed  his  forehead. 
From  thence,  Naylor  was  sent  to 
Bristol,  where  he  underwent  flogging 
througn  the  streets,  and  was  finally 
committed  as  a  prisoner  to  the  castle 
at  Guernsey  for  life.  There  he  foimd 
himself  in  company  with  General 
Lambert,  under  whom  he  had  served 
as  a  soldier  in  the  late  rebellion. 
When  the  delirium  of  fanaticism  was 
filially  subdued  by  such  sharp  treat- 
ment, he  humbly  acknowledged  and 
repented  the  delusion  by  which  he, 
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had  been  seduced^  and  died  in  cap- 
tivity. 

The  two  celebrated  pretenders  of 
Henry  the  Seventh's  day,  Lambert 
Simnel  and  Perkin  Warbeck,  who 
gave  themselves  out  respectively  as 
the  Earl  of  Warwick,  son  of  Lionel. 
Bake  of  Clarence,  and  the  Duke  ot 
York,  second  son  of  King  Edward 
the  Fourth,  met  with  very  different 
treatment  when  they  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  sovereign  de  facto,  Sim- 
nel, a  transparent  impostor,  was 
pardoned,  made  a  scullion  in  the  royal 
tutchen,  and  finallv  promoted  to  be  a 
falconer.  Warbeck  was  handed  at 
once.  Manv  thought,  and  think  to 
this  day,  that  he  was  the  "true 
prince."  Henry  inclined  to  that 
idea,  or  he  would  have  confronted 
him  with  his  claimed  mother  and 
sister,  the  dowager  queen  and  queen 
consort,  who  could  at  once  nave 
denied  or  admitted  the  fact  But  he 
sent  them  to  York,  and  gave  them 
no  opportunity  of  seeing  him.  His 
pretended  confession,  published  after 
his  execution,  was  unquestionably  a 
forgery,  got  up  by  the  conscientious 
Tudor.  The  probable  solution  ap- 
pears to  be,  not  that  Perkin  was  the 
veritable  Richard  Plantagenet,  Duke 
of  York,  but  an  illegitimate  son  of 
Edward  the  Fourth.  This  would  ac- 
count for  his  family  likeness,  his 
knowledge  of  family  incidents,  and 
the  patronage  of  the  old  Duchess  of 
Burgundv.  But  it  did  not  satisfy 
Horace  W  alpole,  who  lived  and  died 
in  an  opposite  conviction,  and  left 
his  belief  on  record  that  Perkin  was 
**  the  real  Simon  Pure."  The  princes 
were  made  away  with,  somenow.  at 
some  time,  and  by  somebody;  out 
the  tale  propagated  soon  after  Henry's 
private  visit  to  the  Tower  on  his 
arrival  in  London,  and  the  bones  of 
two  boys,  of  corresponding  age,  found 
under  a  staircase  in  that  state  prison, 
in  OHarles  the  Second's  reign,  and 
buried  with  a  solemn  ceremony  and 
inscription  in  Westminster  Abbey,  are 
neither  legal  nor  conclusive  evidence. 
Richard  of  Gloucester  was  an  un- 
scrupulous ambitionist,  scarcely  better 
or  worse  than  the  average  of  his  con- 
temporaries, few,  if  any,  of  whom 
would  have  hesitated  to  remove  an 
obstacle  by  the  shortest  process.  It 
was  an  age  of  might  rather  than  right, 
of  **  let  those  keep  who  can."  But 
lUduuni  was  able  and  sagacious,  and 


not  likely  to  commit  the  folly  of  an 
unnecessarv  crime.  The  boys  were 
bastardized  by  act  of  parliament,  and 
no  longer  stood  in  his  way.  As  their 
death  was  of  as  much  import^mce  to 
his  successor,  in  a  calculation  of  pro- 
babilities the  latter  was  quite  aa 
likely  to  have  committed  or  sanc- 
tioned the  atrocity.  This  is  merely 
an  en  passant  remark.  We  have  no 
wish  to  revive  a  discussion  on  "  His- 
toric Doubts." 

In  1665,  Valentine  Greatrakes,  in 
Ireland,  pretended  to  cure  all  diseases 
by  gently  rubbing  the  patient  :  a 
harmless  imposition  which  suited  the 
credulous,  and  so  was  generally  re- 
ceived in  his  own  country  that  he 
was  tempted  to  visit  England.  In 
1666  he  was  examined  before  the 
Royal  Society,  but  broke  down  en- 
tirely, fell  into  disrepute,  and  was 
heard  of  no  more.  Mary  Tofts,  of 
G^dalming,  in  1726.  pretended  to 
breed  rabbits  within  ner.  Many,  for 
a  time,  were  deluded  into  a  belief  of 
this  imposition,  amongst  others,  Mr. 
St.  Andr^,  surgeon  to  the  King. 
William  Parsons  and  wife,  parents  of 
the  ventriloquizing  girl  who  person- 
ated the  OocK-lane  Ghost,  were  con- 
demned to  pillory  and  imprisonment 
as  detected  cheats  in  1762.  The  case 
of  Joanna  Southcote  is  too  recent 
and  monstrous  to  require  more  than 
a  casual  mention.  She  came  from 
Exeter  to  London,  and  for  a  consider*- 
able  time  had  thousands  of  followers, 
not  entirely  confined  to  the  ignorant 
and  vulgar,  but  including  many  of 
rank  and  education.  She  died  De- 
cember the  27th,  1814.  The  present 
writer  once  travelled  in  a  stage  coach 
from  Bath  to  Salisbury  with  one  of 
her  disciples.  He  soon  declared  him- 
self, and  set  to  work  to  convert  the 
company.  In  the  course  of  his  rhap- 
sodies he  repeated  some  horrible 
doggerel  which  he  said  an  angel  had 
delivered  to  Joanna,  and  called  upon 
us  to  admit  its  self-evident  inspira- 
tion. We  laughed  outrageously,  and 
said  we  thought  Milton  and  Shake- 
speare had  done  better  than  that. 
He  declared  that  he  would  travel  no 
further  with  such  blasphemers,  and 
as  soon  as  the  coach  stopped  left  us 
with  an  indistinctly  uttered  ana- 
thema, which  sounded  very  like  com- 
mon swearing,  but  might  have  been 
a  specimen  of  the  **  unuaown  tongue." 

in  1740,  one  Matthew  Rvan,  wh(o 
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was  apprehended  at  Waterford.  and 
transmitted  to  Kilkenny,  oeing 
charged  with  seyeral  robberies  com- 
mitted in  that  county,  was  tried  at  the 
assizes  on  the  25th  of  July.  When 
taken  into  custody,  he  pretended  to  be 
a  lunatic,  stripped  himself  in  the  gaol, 
threw  away  his  clothes,  and  went 
naked  to  the  court  to  stand  his  trial. 
He  then  affected  to  be  dumb,  and 
refused  to  plead ;  on  which  the  iudges 
of  the  assize  ordered  a  jury  to  be  im- 
pannelled  to  inauire  and  give  their 
opinion  whether  ne  was  wilfully  dumb 
and  lunatic,  or  stricken  by  the  hand 
of  God.  The  jury,  after  a  short  de- 
Uberation,  handed  in  their  verdict — 
"  Wilful  and  affected  dumbness  and 
lunacy."  Upon  this,  the  judges  again 
desired  the  prisoner  to  plead,  wmch, 
by  signs,  he  refused.  In  their  great 
compassion  they  indulged  him  until 
the  Monday  following.  Finding  him 
still  contumacious,  the  court  then 
ordered  him  to  be  pressed  to  death, 
in  compliance  with  the  existing  law 
under  similar  circumstances.  The 
sentence  was  accordingly  executed  on 
him  the  Wednesday  following  ;  but 
before  he  expired  he  found  his  speech, 
and  most  earnestly  entreated  to  be 
hanged,  which  request  was  refused. 

Erasmus  was  of  a  nature  which 
mingled  the  seria  cum  jocis  more 
liberally  than  gravephilosophers  are 
wont  to  practice.  His  "Colloquies" 
abound  in  humorous  anecdotes. 
Here  are  two  of  ingenious  swindlers 
on  a  small  scale  :— 

1.  Maccus,  a  famous  cheat,  came 
into  the  shop  of  a  shoemaker  at  Ley- 
den,  and  saluted  him,  at  the  same 
time  casting  his  eye  upon  a  pair  of 
boots  that  were  hanging  up.  The 
shoemaker  asked  if  he  would  buy 
them ;  the  other  seemed  willing, 
upon  which  they  were  taken  down, 
drawn  on,  and  proved  as  good  a  fit 
aia  if  made  to  order.  "  I  think."  said 
Maccus,  "  a  pair  of  double-soled  shoes 
would  do  well  over  these  boots!" 
Tbey,  too,  were  found  and  fitted. 
"Kow,"  said  the  rogue,  "tell  me, 
friend,  did  it  never  so  fall  out  that 
such  as  you  have  thus  fitted  for  a 
race,  ran  away  without  paying?" 
"Never,"  replied  the  other.  "But 
if  it  should  be  so,  what  would  you 
do  r  "  I  would  follow  him,"  said  the 
shoemaker.  "  Well,"  added  Maccus, 
*Uere  goes  for  a  trial,"  and  imme-r 
diatelyseto£  The  shoemaker  (quick- 


ly pursued,  shouting,  "Stop  thief^ 
stop  thief !  At  which  the  citizena 
ran  to  their  doors  to  see  what  was 
goinff  on.  But  Maccus,  laughing, 
ched  out,  "  Let  no  man  hinder  our 
race,  we  run  for  a  cup  of  ale." 
Whereupon  none  interfered,  and  all 
quietly  looked  on  at  the  sport,  until 
Maccus  ran  dean  out  of  sight,  and 
the  poor  shoemaker  returned,  panting 
and  perspiriuK)  and  explained  the 
trick  that  had  oeen  played  on  him. 

2.  At  Antwerp  there  was  a  priest 
who  had  collected  a  pretty  round  sum 
in  silver,  which  he  put  in  a  great 
purse,  suspended  from  his  girdle.  A 
certain  cheat  observed  it,  who  came 
and  accosted  him  civUly,  saying  he 
was  appointed  by  the  parish  where 
he  lived  to  buy  a  new  surplice  for 
their  own  priest,  and  humbly  prayed 
his  reverence  to  go  with  him  to  the 
place  where  they  were  sold,  and  allow 
the  surplice  to  be  tried  on  him,  as  he 
was  the  same  height  and  size  with  his 
clerical  brother  for  whom  it  was  in- 
tended. The  priest  complied,  cmd 
together  they  proceeded  to  the  shop. 
A  surplice  was  brought  out  and  put 
on  him.  "  It  fits  exactly,"  said  the 
seller.  The  cheat,  when  he  had  sur* 
veyed  the  priest,  now  before^  and 
then  behind,  observed,  "  It  is  too 
short  in  front"  "  That  is  not  the 
fault  of  the  surplice,"  said  the  shop- 
keeper ;  "  it  is  occasioned  by  the 
distension  of  the  purse."  The  accom- 
modating priest  took  the  purse  from 
his  girdle  and  laid  it  down,  that  they 
might  take  another  view.  No  sooner 
had  he  turned  his  back,  than  the 
rogue  snatched  up  the  i>urse  and  ran 
off  at  full  speed.  The  priest  followed, 
in  the  surplice  as  he  was.  The  shop- 
keeper pursued  the  priest  The  priest 
caUed,  "  Stop  the  thief !"  The  shop- 
keeper cried,  "  Stop  the  priest !"  The 
thief  repeated,  "  Stop  the  priest,  for 
he  is  mad  !"  The  people  believed  no 
less  when  they  saw  him  running  in 
public  and  so  habited.  Then  the 
shopkeeper  grappled  the  priest,  the 
priest  struggled  to  relea^  himself, 
until  they  rolled  over  each  other, 
while  the  cheat  showed  them  a  fair 
pair  of  heels,  and  escaped  with  the 
purse  and  money. 

Impostors  often  carry  on  their  trade 
through  life,  unchecked  by  conscience 
or  repentance,  if  not  detected  and 
punished  by  law.  Rarely  indeed  have 
they  the  hardihood  to  face  death  and 
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fotority  with  the  Bame  ByBtematic 
fiilsehood.  The  following  remarkable 
instance  of  the  latten  with  which  we 
conclud^  occors  in  a  book  seldom  met 
with,  caJied  "  Memoires  de  Misaon." 
The  aathor  was  a  Frrach  lawyer  of 
eminence,  distinguished  for  his  plead- 
ing before  the  parliament  of  Pans  in 
behalf  of  the  Protestants.  On  the 
Bevocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes, 
he  took  refuge  in  England,  in  which 
coimtry  he  resided  long,  and  died  in 
London  in  1701.  He  travelled  as 
tutor  with  an  English  noUeman,  and 
published,  amongst  other  works,  a 
'' VoyaoB  to  Italy,"  and  a  "Tour  in 
England."  The  subjoined  anecdote 
is  too  circumstantially  and  naturally 
told  to  be  an  invention  of  the  writer. 
A  comely,  respectable-looking  man, 
who  had  been  for  many  years  footman 
to  a  Mr.  Wickham,  a  gentleman  of 
fortune  at  Banbury,  in  Oxfordshire, 
came  to  London,  and  took  lodgings  at 
a  baker's,  a  man  well  to  do  in  the 
world,  opposite  to  Anmdel-street,  in 
the  Strand.  The  baker  being  asked 
.by  his  lodger  what  countryman  he 
was,  replied  that  he  was  of  Banbury. 
The  other,  rejoiced  at  meeting  a 
townsman,  immediately  expressed 
strong  regard  for  the  baker,  adding, 
that  since  he  was  from  Banbury, 
he  must  needs  know  Mr.  Wick- 
ham, or  have  heard  his  name  men- 
tioned. The  baker,  who  was  veiy 
well  acquainted  with  thatgentleman^s 
family,  though  he  had  been  absent 
fh)m  Banbury  fifteen  or  twenty  years, 
was  delighted  to  hear  news  of  it.  But 
he  became  perfectly  overcome  by  joy 
when  informed  that  the  person  he 
conversed  with  was  Mr.  Wickham 
himself.  This  inspired  him  with  the 
most  profound  respect  The  family 
must  be  called  up  for  Mr.  Wickham 
to  see  them,  and  that  they  might 
drink  a  glass  together  to  their  friends 
at  Banbury.  The  baker  did  not  for  a 
moment  doubt  his  having  Mr.  Wick- 
ham for  his  lodger ;  but  yet  he  could 
not  help  wondering  that  neither  foot- 
man nor  portmanteau  appeared.  He 
therefore  made  bold  to  ask  how  a 
gentleman  of  his  estate  came  to  be 
unattended.  The  pretended  Wick- 
ham, making  a  sign  to  him  to  speak 
softly,  replied  that  his  servants  were 
in  a  place  whore  he  could  reatiily  find 
them  when  required  ;  but  that  at 
present  he  must  be  very  careful  of 
being  known,  because  he  came  up  to 


town  to  arrest  a  mendiant  of  London, 
who  owed  him  a  great  sum  of  money 
and  was  g(Mng  to  break.  That  ne 
desired  to  remain  incognito,  for  fear 
he  should  miss  his  s^oke,  and  re- 
quested the  landlord  not  to  mention 
his  name. 

The  next  day  the  i^etended  Mt; 
Wickham  went  out  to  arrange 
measures  with  another  of  his  own 
stamp,  as  to  playing  their  parts  in 
concert  It  was  arranged  oetween 
them  that  the  other  should  pass  for 
Mr.  Wickham's  servant,  and  come 
privately,  from  time  to  time,  to  see 
his  master  and  attend  on  him.  That 
same  night  the  servant  came,  and 
Mr.  Wickham,  looking  at  Us  own 
dirty  neckcloth  in  the  dass,  fell  into 
a  p;reat  rage  at  him  for  lettini;  him  be 
without  money,  lin^  or  other  con- 
veniences, by  his  negligence  in  not 
carrying  nis  trunk  to  the  waggon  in 
due  time,  which  would  cause  a  delay 
of  three  days.  This  was  acted  in  a 
loud  voice  that  the  baker,  who  was 
in  the  next  room,  might  hear  it  The 
poor  deluded  man  thereupon  ran  im- 
mediately to  his  drawers,  carried  to 
Mr.  Wickham  the  best  linen  he  had 
in  the  house,  begged  Hhe  honour  of 
his  wearing  it,  and  at  the  same  time 
laid  fifty  guineas  on  the  table,  that 
he  mieht  oblige  him  by  accepting 
them  also.  Wickham  at  first  refu8e<( 
but  with  urgent  pressing  was  pre- 
vailed upon.  As  soon  as  ne  had  the 
money  in  possession,  he  had  a  lively 
made  of  the  same  colour  and  fiishion 
as  the  true  Mr.  Wickham's,  and  gave 
it  to  another  pretended  fooUnan,  who 
brought  a  trunk  and  box  full  of  goods, 
as  coming  from  the  Banbury  waggon. 
The  baker,  more  satisfied  than  ew 
that  he  had  to  do  with  Mr.  Wickham, 
one  of  the  richest  and  noblest  gentle- 
men in  the  kingdom,  made  it  mora 
and  more  his  business  to  sive  him 
fresh  marks  of  respect  and  attach- 
ment In  short,  Wickham  got  from 
him  a  hundred  and  fifty  guineas^ 
besides  the  first  fifty,  for  all  of  which 
he  gave  him  his  note. 

About  three  weeks  after  the  (^>6n- 
ing  of  this  adventure,  the  rogue, 
while  enjoying  himself  at  a  tavern, 
was  seized  with  a  violent  headaches 
accompanied  by  a  burning  fever,  ana 
great  pains  in  all  parts  of  his  body. 
As  soon  as  he  found  himself  ill,  b« 
went  home  to  his  lodging,  where 
he  was  waited  upon  by  one  of  hii 
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pretended  fbotmen,  «kd  Mtitted  in 
ever3rthing  by  the  good  bakn*,  who 
sdranoed  all  money  that  was  wanted, 
and  passed  his  word  to  the  doctors, 
apothecaries,  and  everybody  else. 
Meanwhile  Wickham  mw  worse 
and  worse,  and  about  the  fifth  day 
was  given  over.  The  baker,  grieved 
to  the  heart  at  the  condition  of  his 
iilostrioos  friend,  felt  bound  to  teU 
him,  though  with  much  reluctance, 
what  the  doctors  thought  of  his  con- 
dition. Wickham  received  the  news 
as  calmly  as  if  he  had  been  the  best 
Christian  in  the  world,  and  fully  pre- 
pared for  death.  He  desired  a  min- 
uter to  be  sent  for,  and  received  the 
Communion  the  same  day.  Never 
did  there  appear  to  be  more  resigna- 
tion to  the  will  of  God,  never  more 
outward  pie^,  zeal,  or  confidence  in 
the  merits  of  the  Kedeemer.  Next 
day,  the  distemper  and  danger  increas- 
ing to  an  alarming  height,  the  impos- 
tor told  the  baker  that  it  was  not 
enough  to  have  taken  care  of  his 
soul,  he  ought  also  to  set  his  worldly 
affairs  in  order,  and  desired  that  he 
might  make  his  will,  while  yet  sound 
in  mind. 

A  scrivener,  therefore,  was  imme- 
diately sent  for,  and  the  will  made 
and  si^ed  in  all  proper  form  before 
■everal  witnesses.  Wickham,  by  this, 
disposed  of  all  his  estate,  real  ana 

eersonal,  jewels,  coaches,  teams,  race- 
orses  of  such  and  such  colours, 
packs  of  hounds,  ready  money,  &c., 
a  house  with  all  appurtenances  and 
dependencies,  to  the  baker ;  almost 
all  his  linen  to  the  wife ;  five  hun- 
dred guineas  to  their  eldest  son ;  eight 
hundired  to  the  four  daughters ;  two 
hundred  to  the  parson  who  had  com- 
forted him  in  his  sickness ;  two  hun- 
dred to  each  of  the  doctors,  and  one 
hundred  to  the  apothecary  ;  fifty 
guineas  and  mourning  to  each  of  his 
footmen ;  fifty  to  embalm  him ;  fifty 
for  his  ooffin  ;  two  hundred  to  hang 
the  house  with  mourning,  and  to 
defray  the  rest  of  the  charges  of 
his  interment  A  hundred  guineas 
for  ^oves.  hatbands,  scarves,  and  gold 
rinss;  such  a  diamond  to  such  a  friend; 
ana  such  an  emerald  to  another. 
Never  was  anything  more  noble  or 
m<^e  generous.  This  done,  Wick- 
ham ctdled  the  baker  to  him,  loaded 
him  and  his  whole  familv  with  bene- 
dictions, and  told  him,  that  immedi- 
ately aflt«r  hie  decease  he  had  nothing 
vol.  LXVIL— HO.  cccxovin. 


to  do  but  to  go  to  the  lawyer  named 
in  the  will,  who  was  acquainted  with 
all  his  afluirs,  and  would  give  him 
full  instructions  bow  to  proceed. 
Soon  after  he  fell  into  convulsions 
and  died.  8uch  was  the  utterly  un- 
accountable climax  of  oiie  of  the  moi^ 
consummate  impositions  on  record. 

The  baker  first  applied  himself  en- 
tirelv  to  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  the  will,  omitting  nettling  that 
was  ordei-ed  by  the  deceased  to  be 
done.  He  was  not  to  be  interred 
until  the  fourth  day  after  his  death, 
and  all  was  ready  by  the  second. 
The  baker  had  now  time  to  look  for 
the  lawyer  before  he  laid  his  bene* 
factor  in  the  ground.  Having  put 
the  body  into  a  rich  coffin  covered 
with  velvet  and  plates  of  silver,  and 
made  all  the  other  arrangements,  he 
began  to  consider  that  it  would  not 
be  improper  to  reimburse  himself  as 
soon  as  possible,  and  to  claim  posses- 
sion of  his  new  estate.  He  therefore 
went  and  communicated  the  whole 
affair  to  the  lawyer.  This  ^ntle- 
man  was  indeed  acouainted  with  the 
true  Mr.  Wickham,  had  all  his  papers 
in  his  hands,  and  often  received  let- 
ters from  him.  He  was  strangely 
surprised  to  hear  of  the  sickness  and 
death  of  Mr.  Wickham,  who  had 
written  to  him  the  day  before.  The 
film  fell  at  once  from  the  poor  baker's 
eyes,  who  saw  that  he  had  been  bit 
We  may  easily  imagine  the  discourse 
that  passed  between  these  two.  The 
baker,  in  conclusion,  was  thoroughly 
convinced  by  several  circumstances, 
unnecessarv  to  relate  here,  that  the 
true  Mr.  Wickham  was  in  perfect 
health,  and  that  the  man  he  took  for 
him  was  the  greatest  villain  and  most 
complete  hypocrite  that  ever  existed. 
Upon  this  he  immediately  turned  the 
rogue's  bodv  out  of  the  rich  coffin, 
which  he  sold  for  a  third  part  of  the 
oridnal  cost  The  tradespeople  that 
had  been  employed  towards  the  fune- 
ral, had  compassion  on  the  baker, 
and  took  their  things  again,  though 
not  without  some  loss  to  him.  They 
dug  a  hole  in  a  comer  of  St  Clement  s 
church-yard,  where  they  threw  in  the 
body  with  as  little  ceremony  as  pos- 
sible. 

M.  Misson  ends  this  strange  narra- 
tive by  saying : — "  I  was  an  eyewit- 
ness of  most  of  the  thinin  which  I 
have  here  related,  and  shaU  leave  the 
reader  to  make  nis  own  reflections  , 
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upon  them.    I  hare  been   assured  This  anecdote  is  repeated  fron 

from  several  h/inds,  that  the  baker  Mifeod,  in  the  enlarged  editicn    of 

has  since  had  his  Iofs  pretty  well  "Wanley's  Wonders  of  the  Little 

made  up  to  him  by  the  generosity  World/*  published  in  1606,  by  W. 

of  the  true  Mr.  Wickharo,  for  whose  Johnston,  gent,  one  of  the  editon 

sake  the  honest  man  had  been  ao  of  the  "  General  Biography." 
qsen-hearted." 


THE  FAANEEKSTEnr  PICTUBB. 
I. 

It  was  an  ancient  stately  room 

Wherein  at  night  I  slept : 
The  moon*s  wan  light  through  the  haunted  gloom 

like  a  shimmering  streamlet  crept 

n. 
A  silence  in  that  chamber  wide 

Where  I  lay  in  pillowed  ease— 
A  busy  whisper  of  ghosts  outside 

In  the  boughs  of  the  tall  elm  trees. 

III. 
A  portrait  on  the  lofty  wall 

Which  turned  sweet  eyes  on  me— 
A  girl  so  fair  with  that  dim  brown  hair 

Should  have  been  a  joy  to  see ! 

IV.     , 

So  fearful  fair— such  sweet  wild  eyas«-* 

A  mouth  so  sad  and  strauge : 
From  my  antique  bed  I  was  fain  to  rise 

And  through  the  chamber  range. 

V. 

A  perilous  depth  of  fatal  love 

Dwelt  in  her  eyes*  soft  b'ght : 
Would  a  serpent  hiss,  if  one  dared  to  kiss 

Those  fingifirs  strangely  white ) 

VT. 

All  night  those  sweet  eyes  turned  ou  me 

From  the  oaken-panelled  wall, 
Till  sunrise  came  to  the  tall  elm  trea^ 

And  the  rooks  began  to  call 


vn. 
Next  morning,  as  I  sat  at  breakfast  snugly, 
I  said  to  Smith—"  That  picture  *s  very  ugly, 
TouVe  hung  it  up  in  that  old  room,  confound  you ! 
It  makes  all  sort  of  ghastliness  around  you." 

vni. 
Says  Smith,  whose  face  with  scalding  tea  was  flerid  y^ 
•*  I  bought  tbat  picture  of  a  rascal  horrid 
Tbe  unlookv  dog  who  painted  it  is  under 
Tbaturfl    It  drore  him  mad*'    Quoth  I,  "No  woodir.** 
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IX. 


Continues  Smith— his  mouth  half  full  of  ployeTS* 
E353— "  He  wa3  one  of  Nature's  fondest  lovers ; 
But  once  he  thought  he'd  take  his  pick  of  noses, 
£jreS|  chinsy  ears,  hair,  hands,  cheeks  like  summer  roses. 


"Thereby  he  fancied  he  could  paint  a  picture 
Of  perfect  beauty,  quite  defying  stricture. 

ge  painted  it  'mid  various  sneers  invidious — 
itensely  beautiful— intensely  hideous. 


XI. 


The  picture  drove  him  mad,  unlucky  buffer  I 
And  soon  he  ceased  all  mundane  ills  to  suffer. 
By  its  peculiar  gaze  the  sleepiest  men  are  all 
Kept  wide  awake.    Men  sleep  too  much  in  general." 


xn. 


"  Cool !"  I  remarked  to  Smith  with  some  ferocity, 
"To  keep  your  friends  awake  with  that  monstrosity." 
Said  Smith— a  lirst-rate  fellow.  Smith—"  My  dear 
Old  crony,  don't  be  savage.    Have  some  beer." 

MOBTIHIB  C0LLX2». 


THE  OPENING  SESSION. 


Thi  first  Session  of  the  Parliament 
fleeted  in  1865  in  all  probability  will 
be  the  must  important  sitting  of  the 
nation's  Representatives  since  the 
period  of  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws. 
It  is  true  that  on  former  occasions 
this  pre-intimation  has  been  made 
apparently  on  fair  grounds,  and  the 
debates  of  the  year  have  proved,  ne- 
vertheless, very  stupid,  and  little 
business  of  moment  has  been  done. 
During  the  next  few  months,  however, 
it  will  be  impossible  to  avert  a  serious 
condict  of  parties,  with  effects,  for 
good  or  evil,  extending  far  forward 
mtothe  political  future  of  the  country. 
It  has  been  announced  that  the  Go- 
vernment mean  to  introduce  such  a 
Reform  Bill  as  satisfies  Mr.  Bright. 
It  has  been  stated  almost  as  positively 
that  they  intend  to  attempt  anew  the 
impossible  achievement  of  conciliating 
the  extreme  Roman  Catholic  party  in 
Ireland  by  gifts ;  and  out  of  these 
two  undertakings  besides  the  special 
difficulties  of  administration  which 
Ministers  have  on  hands,  there  ought 
to  spring  strife  enough.  We  may  be 
permitted  in  these  pages  to  state  cer- 
tain f^ts,  and  present  a  few  reflec- 
tions, whicli  should  be,  as  we  think, 
present  to  the  minds  of  those  who 


take  a  real  interest  in  politics,  at  the 
opening  of  a  Session  whose  character 
is,  80  far,  defined  beforehand. 

It  must  be  apparent  to  every  one 
that  the  Government  which  is  about 
to  attempt  the  large  tasks  we  liave  in- 
dicated will  not  have  the  advantage 
of  overwhelming  personal  influence 
or  ability  in  carrying  its  measures 
through  the  House  of  Commons. 
With  the  single  exception  of  Mr. 
Gladstone,  it  has  no  first-rate  man. 
Sir  George  Grey  and  Mr.  Cardwell 
are  dull  respectables  at  the  best. 
Mr.  Layard  is  chagrined  at  being 
passed  over  on  a  late  occasion,  when 
a  Cabinet  vacancy  occurred,  and  at 
his  happiest  moment  is  dangerously 
combative.  In  Irish  matters,  Mr. 
Chichester  Fortescue  will  be  courteous 
and  adroit ;  but  where  is  the  Palmer- 
ston  to  support  him  as  the  deceased 
chieftain  did  Sir  Robert  Peel  so  boldly 
and  so  well  1  The  great  ado  Lord  Rus- 
Bcirs  organs  have  made  about  the 
young  man,  Mr.  Goschen,  shows  how 
much  poverty  in  the  higher  order  of 
talent  there  is  amons  the  Ministerial 
company.  When  Mr.  Goschen  was 
first  introduced  into  the  Government 
as  the  occupant  of  a  subordinato 
place,  the  step  seemed  to  have  been 
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taken  with  a  view  of  pleasing  tbe 
Radical  section,  rather  than  from  a 
paucity  of  competent  men  on  the 
KUBseli  list  of  illustrious  nnpromoted ; 
but  when  Mr.  Goschen,  before  he  had 
stepped  into  his  place,  was  raised 
suadenly  over  his  older  competitors, 
and  dragged  into  the  Cabinet  itself, 
as  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lan- 
caster, it  became  manifest  that  the 
Premier's  range  of  selection  was  very 
limited,  and  His  political  friends  of 
standiug  fewer  than  had  before  been 
imagined.  The  Member  for  the  City 
of  Condon  is  a  vfery  clever,  but  ne- 
cessarily an  inexperienced  man,  and 
the  whole  burden  of  sustaining  the 
Government  will  fall  upon  Mr.  Glad- 
stone. Great  as  his  powers  are,  and 
much  as  he  may  control  his  temper 
(his  flatterers  promise  in  this  respect 
a  great  deal),  a  Ministry  depending 
BO  much  upon  an  individual  is  not  in 
good  case.  If  Earl  Russell  had  any 
of  the  qualities  of  Lord  Palmerston, 
his  prospects  would  be  better ;  but 
for  almost  every  excellence  of  the 
late  Premier's  character,  the  present 
First  Minister's  character  has  a  cor- 
responding defect  Lord  Palmerston 
was  genial:  Lord  Russell  is  petulant 
Lord  Palmerston  never  hela  out  ob- 
stinately, although  in  the  right  when 
the  House  and  the  County  did  not 
see  that  he  was  so  :  Lord  Kussell  is 
obstinate  at  all  times,  and  most  ob- 
stinate in  small  matters  not  worth 
contending  about 

As  regards  its  personal  element  the 
Government  has  yet  another  weak- 
ness, in  the  support  which  it  is  to 
receive  from  the  Member  for  Birming- 
ham. Already  Mr.  Bright's  speeches 
in  Earl  Russell's  favour  have  done  the 
Cabinet  serious  injury  ;  and  what 
harm  could  the  burJy  demagogue  do 
to  the  Ministry  on  a  platform  outside, 
compared  with  the  mischief  he  will 
do  within  the  House,  when  he  rises  to 
sustain  the  propositions  of  the  Go- 
vernment on  Reform,  on  the  ground 
that  though  they  do  not  go  as  far  as 
manliood  suffrage,  they  are  a  stage  on 
the  road  to  it,  and  have  been  accepted 
by  tbe  Radical  party  distinctly  and 
specifically  as  part  of  something  more 
to  comef  Mr.  Bright  will  in  all 
likelihood  be  ih^  difficulty  of  the  Go- 
vernment of  Earl  Russell  during  the 
progress  of  the  Session.  Such  irri- 
tating and  irrational  orations  as  he 
delivered  lately  against  the  Conserva- 


tive polky  whieh  ptvtailed  in  Rig- 
land  throughout  the  first  half  of  the 
century,  such  unmeasured  langlMge 
as  he  has  anployed  on  the  Jaffiiiot 
matter,  and  such  extreme  doetrinesas 
he  has  propounded  with  reference  to 
the  policy  proper  to  be  pnrsned  in 
Ireland,  will  be  admiraUy  cakniteted 
to  band  together  against  the  B^nistrv 
all  men  of  reasonable  opinions  fid 
strong  sense.  The  nature  of  the  bar- 
gain made  by  Lord  Russefl  wHh  Mr. 
Bright  has  not  transpired.  RnmOur 
has  asserted  that  he  was  offered  a  seat 
in  the  Cabinet  Some  aver  that  he 
has  been  placated  simply  by  ihis 
pledge  that  the  Reform  Bill  shftl^be 
put  forward  as  whatDanki  0'Con»Il 
used  to  call  an  "  instahnent  of  Jis- 
tice."  Be  that  as  it  may.  Lord  Rils- 
sell  8  gain  by  the  compact  would  be 
much  greater  if  he  could  only  indtfce 
Mr.  Bright  to  confine  his  support  of 
the  Ministry  for  the  next  three  mon^ 
to  the  giving  of  a  silent  vote. 

Lord  Russell's  Government  brfng 
thus  weak  in  its  composition,  let  us 
ask  how  it  stands  with  regard  to  the 
bulk  of  the  Liberal  members  1  Are 
they  true  to  its  colours)  Is  there 
widespread  disaffection  among  them  f 
On  this  point  it  is  not  possible  to 
speak  otherwise  than  conjectnrally. 
No  one  can  dogmatize  as  to  the  <Aa- 
racter  and  course  of  a  new  P^liament 
There  are  some  things,  nevertheless, 
plain  enough,  and  very  significant 
also.  When  the  Elections  had  ended, 
the  Ministerial  journals  boldly  chined 
a  mpjority  of  thirty.  Had  Lord  Pal- 
merston lived,  it  is  certain  that  this 
calculation  would  have  been  literally 
verified.  He  would  have  carried  that 
majority  with  him  into  the  lobby  on 
any  hostile  motion  it  was  possible  for 
his  adversaries  to  frame.  But  the 
journals  we  speak  of  never  boast  now 
of  the  majority  of  thirty,  or  of  any 
majority  at  all.  They  admit  that  they 
do  not  know  how  matters  will  he. 
There  has  already  been  a  great  defec- 
tion from  the  Ministerial  ranks.  The 
necessity  to  give  the  Duchy  to  Mr. 
Goschen  is  a  sign  of  it  Where  are 
the  Lowes,  Horsmans,  Peels,  Blchoe, 
and  all  the  vigorous  men  of  the  Con- 
stitutional Whig  party  1  They  hold 
strictly  alooffrom  Earl  Russell.  They 
have  other  speculations  and  other 
purposes  than  his  position  and  policy 
provide.  Their  nnmbers,  too,  are, 
we  hope  truly,  said  to  be  inmwni 
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«llidt(y.  Their  exact  Btcensth,  in  a 
t^tal  of  ToteB,  we  cannot  Tor  some 
tiae  know ;  bat  their  power  must  not 
be  meamred  by  that  standard  alone. 
Tkef  are  ia  sTmpathy  with  a  very 
hrgp  body  of  tbe  pubhc,  who  are  pre- 
perod  to  enppNort  them  with  earnest- 
Mas,  to  magnify  all  they  do,  to  coerce 
the  hesitating  to  follow  them,  and  to 
leward  them  if  faithful  and  successful 
ia  defending  the  institutions  of  the 
eoontry  from  the  rash  hands  of  de- 
itnietiyes^  with  threefold  honours. 

This  M  the  party  —  hardly  yet 
formed,  but  containing  the  elements 
of  the  only  victorious  Opposition— 
which  the  Ministiy  really  fear.  They 
are  not  apprehensiye  of  mischief  from 
Mr.  Disraeli  as  the  leader  in  an  at- 
tack.   He  ia  not  in  a  position  to 
.  asnil  the  Government  effectively  on 
the  Reform  question,  an^  more  than 
oa  that  of  the  concessions  to  the 
Uitramontanea     He  himself  stands 
pledged  to    a  measure  of  Reform 
which  Mr.  Gladstone  will  probably 
be  able  to  show  went  quite  as  far  as 
the  Bill  the  Ministry  are  about  to 
lotrodace.    The  author  of  the  Fancy 
Franchises  may  criticise  the  Russell- 
Gladstone  scheme  in  its  details,  but 
he  cannot  inake  much  of  an  opposi- 
ti<Hi  depending  on  verbal  and  shadowy 
distinctions  l^tween  lateral  and  ver- 
tical extension.    It  would  be  easy  to 
disarm  him  alone ;  but  there  are  those 
ether  champions  in  the  field— not 
Bliiiy  in  number,  but  quite  unfet- 
tered, very  bold,  and  carrying  with 
them  the  prestige  of  Lord  Palmer- 
•tosi*s  name.  The  pupils  of  the  Great 
Departed  have  a  noble  work,and  if  they 
eniy  take  up  the  task  energetically, 
^  mass  01  the  better  class  of  Mr. 
Disraeli^s  followers,  as  well  as  all 
constitutional   Whigs,   must   needs 
troop  round  them,  and   leave   the 
Member  for  Bucks  in  the  naked  and 
iBoUted  condition  in  which  his  follies 
OBght  to  have  long  ago  left  him.     It 
hss  been  stated  by  the  Morning  Star^ 
supposed  now,  on  account  of  its  con- 
ft^Doa  with  Mr.  Bright,  to  be  to  a 
certain  extent  an  authority  as  to  Mi- 
nisterial doings  and  apprehensions, 
thst  these  men  of  the  Middle  Party 
nean,  under  the  marshalling  of  Lord 
Blcho— a  patriotic  body  of  political 
Volaateers— to  move  a  direct  nega- 
tive to  the  Reform  Bill.     It  was 
imagraed  at  first  that  they  weuld 
•ttompt  to  get  rid  of  tb#  meaiore  bjr 


asking  the  House  to  refer  the  questioh 
to  a  Koyal  Commission.  But  whether 
the  latter  intention  is  or  is  not  aban- 
doned, and  whether  the  former  reso- 
lution has  or  has  not  been  formed,  it 
is  certain  that  the  party  of  honest  and 
plain-spoken  resistance  to  Brightism, 
m  all  its  branches  and  prqiects,  will 
have  a  large  degree  of  public  sym- 
pathy, and  stand  a  fair  chance  of  be- 
coming the  ruling  influence  in  British 
politics  for  a  protracted  period. 

Besides  the  Reform  Bill,  Mr.  Bright, 
the  Dictator  over  Lord  Russeirs  Go- 
vernment, seems  to  have  set  his  heart 
on  promoting  the  ascendency  of  Ultra- 
montanism  m  Ireland.  It  is  by  mak- 
ing loud  profession  of  this  purpose  he 
has  secured  for  the  Ministry  those 
votes  of  Dr.  Cullen's  "tail,"  for  which 
Ur.  Disraeli  made  such  high  bids, 
only  to  be  disappointed  as  well  as  dis- 
graced The  programme  of  Mr.  Bri^^ht 
and  of  the  RomanArchbishops  includes 
a  great  deal— a  complete  overturning 
of  the  Educational  systems  of  the 
country,  a  Land-revolution,  and  the 
dis-£stablbhroent  of  the  Irish  branch 
ofthe  National  Church.  IftheMiddle 
Party  are  prepared  to  help  us  to  re- 
sist Americanism  and  Papalion  in 
these  forms,  they  will  get  the  eamett 
support  of  the  Irish  public  With 
Insh  constitutional  politicians  the 
Church  question  takes  at  present  the 
highest  place  ;  and  it  will  be  well  to 
consider  the  position,  claims,  and 
prospects  of  the  Irish  Church,  and 
the  views  of  its  friends,  shortly. 

The  National  Church  in  Ireland 
occupies  in  one  obvious  point  of  view 
a  position  very  different  from  that 
which  the  Church  holds  in  England, 
or  even  in  Scotland.  In  England  the 
Dissenters  are  the  minority— ^those 
Dissenters  who  would  despoil  the 
Church  of  the  State  vastly  the  minor- 
ity. In  Scotland  the  I^tablisbed 
Church  has  to  a  large  extent  reco- 
vered the  loss  sustained  at  the  Dis- 
ruption, its  cler^  are  as  highly  edu- 
cated^ and  as  spiritual,  as  at  any  pe- 
riod in  its  history,  and  under  their 
ministrations  it  is  getting  back  its 
members  rapidly.  Neither  in  Eng- 
land nor  in  Scotland  is  the  Church  of 
the  State  likely  to  become  less  pow- 
erful :  all  the  probabilities  are  that 
in  ten  more  years  it  will  embrace  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  people  in 
both  countries,  from  the  increased  ac- 
tivity of  the  clergyi  their  closer  sym?ip 
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pathy  with  the  laity,  and  the  mnlti- 

glieation  of  their  joint  agencies.  But 
1  Ireland  we  admit  the  existence  of 
quite  another  state  of  things.  Here, 
the  National  Church  is  the  Church  of 
a  minority,  and  during  the  last  twenty 
years  has  become  less  so  to  but  a 
small  extent  What  the  next  twenty 
years  will  do  no  one  can  say,  but  to 
the  human  eye  the  members  of  the 
Irish  Church  seem  destined  to  remain 
almost  a  fixed  number  ;  and  if,  con- 
sequently, as  a  minority,  the  Irish 
Church  is  an  "  anomaly"  now,  it  will 
ao  continue.  Legislative  inteiference 
with  any  of  its  rights,  functions,  or 
possessions,  cannot  be  deprecated  on 
the  assumption  that  time  will  change 
the  aspect  of  affairs  by  bringing  over 
the  Koman  Catholic  population  to 
Protestantism.  Dreams  of  that  de- 
scription, once  general  even  in  £ng- 
lano,  have  been  dispelled.  What  the 
Irish  Church  is,  that  is  what  it  shall 
be,  and  its  defence  must  be  sought  in 
Bome  other  principle  than  that  of  its 
numbers  in  a  Census,  in  comparison 
with  those  of  other  religious  systems. 
The  position  of  its  defenders  is,  that 
it  forms  an  essential  part  of  the  Im- 
perial United  Church,  and  that  posi- 
uon  is  constitutionally  and  logically 
•ound. 

To  acknowledge  any  other  principle 
would  be  politically  dangerous  and 
financially  impracticable.  A  few 
Boman  Catholic  bishops  may  hold 
that  their  claim  to  a  simple  transfer 
of  the  revenues  of  the  Protestant 
Church,  on  the  ground  of  their  ad- 
herents being  four  to  one,  will  be  re- 
eo^ised  by  Parliament  if  they  only 
agitate  loudly  and  long  enougn ;  but 
the  calculation  is  hasty,  since  to  de- 
nude the  Irish  branch  of  the  Church 
of  its  pecuniary  resources,  would  not 
only  be  to  confiscate  what  is  as  much 
property  as  the  hereditary  acres  of 
any  magnate  in  the  land,  but  to  dis- 
member the  Empire — to  declare  that 
Daniel  0*Conneil,  and  the  long  lino 
of  agitators  were  right,  and  that 
Ireland  ought  not  to  be  regarded  as 
an  integral  part  of  the  British  Stat«, 
but  governed  as  if  a  colony  removed 
at  the  farthest  point  in  some  far-off 
ocean.  The  politics  of  Ireland  can 
never  be  so  separated  from  those  of 
England,  now  that  the  Channel  is 
a  &rry,  and  the  bonds,  social  and 
oommercial,  which  unite  the  two  peo- 
l^lo6»  have  beoomo  numerous  and  in- 


dissoluble. The  sole  altemative  for 
British  statesmen  in  Ireland,  if  change 
there  ever  should  be,  would  be  to 
adopt  the  principle  of  an  universal 
Religious  Endowment^  which,  how- 
ever, would  ultimately  necessitate  the 
payment  of  the  Dissenting  clergy  in 
England  and  of  the  Free  Church 
ministers  of  Scotland,  as  well  as  the 
priests  in  Ireland ;  or  to  settle  down 
upon  a  complete  and  uniform  Volun- 
taryism, which,  as  the  first  step 
towards  a  general  overturning  of  the 
monarchical  institutions  under  which 
the  nation  has  prospered  above  every 
other  in  the  world,  would  be  even 
more  sternly  resisted.  It  seems  in- 
evitable that  the  Irish  Church — 
anomaly  or  not— must  stand :  Ireland 
is  too  near  to  England  for  either 
of  those  experiments.  The  greatest 
visionary  cannot  imagine  that  Parlia- 
ment, which  grudges  the  slight  addi- 
tions from  year  to  year  made  to  the 
Regium  Donum,  as  grants  for  new 
congregations,  would  largely  supple- 
ment any  general  ecclesiastical  fund 
out  of  the  public  taxes. 

The  Irish  public,  accordingly,  expect 
from  the  Middle  Party  that  they  will 
support  the  Irish  Church  on  consti- 
tutional principles  strictly— as  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  one  of  their  number, 
has  nobly  pledged  himself  to  do,  and 
as  Lord  Palmerston,  his  leader,  bold- 
ly did  three  years  ago.  This  question, 
in  fact,  may  well  be  made  a  test  one 
with  them.  The  Disraelite  knot  of 
"  leaders  "  are  known  to  be  not  ad- 
verse to  paying  the  Roman  Catholic 
priesthood,  though  where  they  are  to 
get  the  money  they  have  never  conde- 
scended to  say.  The  Radicals,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  only  anxious  to  abolish 
the  National  Church  in  Ireland,  that 
they  may  be  in  a  better  position  for 
assailing  the  National  Church  in 
England,  in  the  pureuit  of  their  plan 
of  a  wholesale  American  "  reform." 
The  course  for  a  New  Party  is  the 
manifest  one,  of  treating  the  Roman 
system  as  exceptional  in  consequence 
of  itB  Foreign  origin  and  motives,  and 
of  its  political  character,  and  to  refuse 
bluntly  to  admit  any  right  on  the 
part  of  the  small  minority  of  Roman 
Catholics  in  the  Kingdom  to  ask  for 
the  subversion  of  the  Church  esta- 
blished by  the  vast  majority,  and  for 
centuries  the  basis  of  our  whole  politi- 
cal structure.  At  the  same  time,  tho 
assuming  of  this  position  would  not 
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prerent  the  statesmen  of  the  Consti- 
tutional party  from  improving  the 
Irish  Church  in  any  points  in  which  it 
is  capable  of  improvenaent,  so  as  to 
remove  anomalies  as  far  as  may  he,  to 
render  it  as  a  machine  more  efficient, 
and  to  bring  it  into  livelier  sympathy 
than  it  has  been  for  thirty  years  with 
the  ruling  powers.  Its  own  dignitaries, 
in  fact,  are  pointing  out  to  the  legis- 
lator who  will  approach  the  editice 
with  the  careful  hand  of  the  Bestorer 
— not  with  the  sledge-hammer  of  an 
enemy — in  what  ways  it  may  be  re- 
novated, and  the  circumstance  hope- 
fully evinces  an  improved  tone  among 
the    clergy   themselves.     The   laity 
have  long  been  anxious  for  reforms, 
but  it  is  only  now  that  the  necessity 
for  them  is  at  all  acknowledged  by 
the   occupants  of  the  pulpit.    The 
Primate  of  Ireland,  the  Archbishop 
of  Dublin,  at  least  one  Dean  whose 
opinion  is  of  some  weight,  and  several 
divines   of  large   experience,   have 
taken  part  in  proposing  changes,  ex- 
hibiting at  least  an  unselfish  desire 
to  increase  the  Church's  efficiency. 
The  feeling  is  general  among  lai^ 
and  clergy  alike,  in  Ireland,  that  re- 
forms ought  to  be  forthwith  under- 
taken— ^reforms    which    shall,    for 
example,  tend  to  equalize  incomes 
among  the  beneficed  clergy,  and  to 
raise  those  of  small,  and  especially  of 
small  and  populous  livings,  by  appro- 
priating for  their  use  sums  taken 
firom   the  excessive  emoluments  of 
bishoprics  and  other  dignities. 

It  has  been  observed  that  the  Irish 
Church  ia  "top-heavy"  from  an  excess 
of  dignities.  Dr.  Trench  points  to 
the  saperfluous  deans,  and  Dr.  Atkins, 
at  the  Down  Conference,  described 
his  own  duties,  as  one  of  them,  to 
consist  in  the  making  of  a  bow  to  an 
Archbishop  once  in  three  years  at  a 
provincial  synod.  But  the  Church  is 
top-heavy  otherwise  than  in  having 
useless  persons  sauntering  idly  through 
her  fold.  There  is  room  for  some  more 
extensive  reform,  when  a  diocese  is 
found  containing  only  13,800  Church 
inhabitants,  and  paying  its  bishop 
jG4,400  per  annum  ;  when  another, 
with  17,000  Churchmen,  yields  to  the 
bishop  j£^038  per  annum  ;  when  a 
third  bishop,  having  only  116  clergy 
to  look  after,  receives  j£d,246  ;  when 
a  fourth,  with  108  clergy,  ^ets 
£5fiZ9  ;  when  one  archbishop  denves 
from  his  office  £Sfi2St  and  another 


£6,569.  Considering  the  character 
of  the  countiy,  and  the  number  of  the 
Church's  members,  these  incomes  are 
all  too  large.  If  the  average  salary 
of  the  ten  Irish  bishops  were  £2,000 
per  annum,  they  would  more  frc*- 

?iuently  be  found  following  in  the 
ootstei)s  of  the  good   Archbishop 
King,  who,  by  his  simple  apostolio 
zeal,  established  above  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years  a^o  that  ascendency 
of  his  Church's  principles  in  the  dio-^ 
cese  of  Derry  which  has  survived  ths 
inert  administration  of  a  later  race  of 
spiritual  overseers.    It  is  notorious 
that  the  only  bishop  in  Ireland,  be- 
sides the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  and 
perhaps  the  Bishop  of  Down,  who 
goes  amongst  his  clergy  and  works 
hand  in  hand  with  them,  is  the  Bishop 
of  Cork,  and  his  revenues  are  tha 
lowest  of  all— £2,300  per  annum* 
An  amended  table  of  remuneration 
has   been   suggested,  which   would 
give  for  the  Piimacy  £5,000 ;  for  the 
Archbishopric   of  Dublin,  £6,600; 
for  the  ten  bishoprics,  £3,500  each ; 
for    the   principal  Dublin  deanery, 
£2,000 ;  for  eleven  other  deaneries^ 
£1,000  esich ;  for  eleven  archdeacoa- 
ries,  £700  each  :  and  probably  evea 
this,  to  employ  Dr.  Trench's  figure,  is 
carrying  too  much  saiL    There  ought 
to  be,  at  all  events,  a  sufficient  sum 
recovered  from  the  various  dignitaries 
to  recruit  a  number  of  the  smallsr 
benefices,  and  to  provide  for  stipen* 
diary  curates.    A  change  of  the  sorl 
would  set  the  wheels  that  now  myt 
agoing,  and  strengthen  the  institutioB 
by  wiping  away  a  cause  of  reproach. 
Clearlv  the  prmciple  of  all  reform! 
should  be  to  remove  everything  ob- 
structive, to  lighten  the  parts  unns« 
cessarily  weighty,  and  to  sustain  those 
that  are  weaker,  that  the  whole  ina« 
chine  may  work  more  easily. 

It  is  plain,  too,  that  if  the  Irish 
Church  is  to  make  progress  thera 
must  be  a  franker  recognition  of 
the  power  of  the  voluntary  pria- 
ciple  as  a  supplementary  resource. 
Until  lately  every  effort  to  build  and 
endow  new  churches  by  the  subscrip- 
tions of  the  laity  was  treated  as  an 
innovation.  That  anoient  and  cramp- 
ins  notion  mnst  be  finally  abandoned. 
When  one  member  <^  the  Church  is 
found  to  restore  St  Patrick's  Ca- 
thedral at  an  outlay  of  over  £100,000 : 
when  a  few  others  have  established 
a  society  in  Belfast  wh 
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pktettha  eredtion  of  from  four  to  nx 
ohorchet ;  when  new  cathedrals  are 
bein^  reared  up  in  Tuam,  in  Cork, 
and  in  the  diocese  of  Down,  by  what 
the  Scotch  Voluntaries  would  call 
the  Christian  willingness  of  the  peo- 
ple, it  would  be  madness  to  check 
those  energies  out  of  reverence  for  any 
theory.  The  churches  so  erected  must 
be  welcomed  into  the  fold,  and  those 
who  shall  minister  in  them  treated  not 
as  clergymen  of  the  Establishment  by 
sufferance,  but  as  the  equals  in  all 
respects  of  the  parish  cleqQrman,  and 
entitled  to  a  full  and  fair  chance  of 
promotion  side  by  side  with  the  in- 
cumbent more  fortunate  in  the  enioy- 
ment  of  a  rentcharge.  Archbishop 
Trench  has  publicly  acknowledged 
the  strength  of  this  new  spirit  in 
language  worthy  of  attention.  **A 
graceful  evidence,'*  he  says,  in  his 
primary  Charge.  "  of  the  activity  of 
church-life  in  the  diocese  of  Dublin 
is  the  number  of  new  churches  which 
are  being  built  in  it,  or  of  old  which, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  are  undergoing  a 

I>rocess  of  renewal  In  a  period  of 
ess  than  two  years  I  have  had  the 
satisfaction  of  consecrating  seven  new 
churches— six  of  them  additions  to 
those  already  existing,  the  seventh  an 
old  parish  church  rebuilt  I  have 
also  licensed  for  Divine  service  an 
eigjhth,  newly  erected  by  the  Duke  of 
L^nster.  Entirely  trustworthy  re- 
turns acquaint  us  that  in  the  diocese 
of  Dublin  there  were  82  churches  in 
1791,  and  91  in  1826.  It  is  satisfac- 
tory, as  far  as  church-buifding  is  con- 
cerned, to  have  made  in  less  than  two 
years  very  nearly  as  much  progress 
as  was  made  half  a  century  ago 
in  35.*'  And  it  is  certain  that  the 
free  efforts  and  offerings  of  the 
laity  would  be  multiplied,  if  the  pa- 
ralysing consciousness  that  the  reve- 
nues of  the  Church  are  unfairly 
distributed  were  removed  from  the 
public  mind,  and  if  other  such  crying 
I  clerical  non-residence  were 


done  away  with.  Of  the  1,500  holders 
of  livings  in  Ireland  there  are  205 
who  do  not  reside  in  their  parishes— 
who  delegate  their  duties  to  ill-paid 
curates,  and  carry  off  considenhle 
incomes  to  be  spent  elsewhere.  In 
one  diocese,  that  of  Cork,  out  of  a 
total  of  170  clergy,  as  many  as  41 
stand  in  the  category  of  the  n<m- 
resident  In  Limerick  diocese  there 
are  93  livings,  with  23  non-residents ; 
in  Cashel,  107  livings,  with  32  wan- 
dering shepherds.  An  absentee  land- 
lord is  bad  enough ;  but  an  absentee 
clergyman  is  much  worse. 

Wliile  work  so  extensive  and  so 
useful  remains  to  be  done  it  will  not 
be  open  to  anv  one  to  say  that  the 
Parliamentary  Partv  which  shall  come 
forward  for  the  defence  of  the  Irish 
Church  is  necessarily  opposed  to  re- 
form. All  that  Irish  Churchm^ 
and  Conservatives  expect,  as  the  con- 
dition on  which  their  support  will  he 
S'ven  to  a  new  English  constitutional 
inistry,  is  that  the  institution  of  the 
National  Church  in  Ireland  dhall  be 
declared  perpetual,  and  its  property 
sacred  for  its  own  reli^ous  uses. 
There  will  be  no  objection  to  any 
measure  calculated  to  render  it  more 
efficient.  The  Middle  Party  will  find 
it  their  account,  as  we  believe,  to  pro- 
fess so  much.  Let  them  defeat  the 
Ministry  of  Lord  Russell  on  the  Re- 
form Bill—and  defeat  on  such  a  mea- 
sure must  be  followed  by  immediate 
resignation — and  let  them  pledge 
themselves  to  such  a  support  of  the 
institutions  of  the  country  as  a  main- 
tenance of  the  Irish  Church,  and  the 
protection  of  Irish  society  against 
Ultramontanism,  would  emphatically 
signify,  and  the  reins  of  government 
must  pass  into  their  hands,  in  all  pro- 
bability to  be  held  by  them  for  a 
lengthened  period.  They  have  thus 
given  to  them  really  a  great  qg 
tunity :  it  remains  to  be  f 
they  wiU  do  with  it" 
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THB  FOLK  BOOKS  OF  FRAKOL 


Ws  promised  a  second  paper  on  the 
Folk  Books  of  France — the  literature 
of  &e  oolportenr— and  after  an  inter- 
nal, we  here  reieem  our  pledge. 
Taking  the  subjects  in  the  order 
adopt^  hj  M.  Kisard,  with  whose 
curious  book  we  have  already  ac- 
quainted the  reader,  we  find  our- 
selves next  called  on  to  treat  of  those 
books  of  the  people  which  affect  to 
treat  of  moralit]^  and  religion.  In 
notidnK  these  treatises,  our  author, 
evidc^iSy  a  man  of  religious  feeling, 
had  to  proceed  with  much  circum- 
spection. While  respecting  the  mo- 
tives of  the  original  writers,  he  felt 
himself  obliged  in  many  cases  to 
object  to  the  forms  in  which  the 
instniotion  was  conveyed  and  to  the 
undue  importance  assigned  to  certain 
acts  of  assumed  pietyj'^and  the  im- 
^it  fEutii  placed  in  their  efficacy. 
Thus  he  was  liable  to  incur  the 
censure  of  many  estimable  and  well- 
meaning  persons,  who  are  more  occu- 
pied witn  the  externals  than  the 
essential  spirit  of  piety.  Many  of  the 
cheap  devotional  treatises  have  suf- 
feiM  sad  corruptions  during  the  lapse 
of  two  hundred  years,  from  the 
thorough  neglect  shown  in  their 
editing.  The  publishers  of  cheap 
books  looked  much  more  closely  after 
the  profit  to  be  got  by  issuing  laige 
numbers  at  a  minimum  outlay,  than 


after  the  correctness  of  the  sulject 
matter. 

While  admitting  the  soundness  of 
morality  in  the  "Remedies  against 
Sin  and  Temptations,"  by  an  Ecclesi- 
astic of  the  diocese  of  fiesangon,  M. 
Kisard  judges  that  parts  of  the 
volumes  are  better  kept  from,  than 
submitted  to,  the  notice  of  the  young. 
However,  dissuasion  from  immorality 
can  scarcely  be  made  more  effectivB 
than  in  such  passages  as  this: — 

*' Behold  the  miflfortnnes  into  which  we 
are  drawn  by  impurity,  the  sorrows  and  the 
shameful  ills  it  brings  in  its  train,  the  cut- 
ting chagrins  and  the  secret  pangs,  the 
cruel  remorse  of  conscience,  the  shame,  the 
confusion,  the  repugnance  to  confession,  the 
ignominy,  and  tiie  disgrace  which  the  ▼!- 
cions  young  man  brings  on  himself  and  hia 
famfly.  Consider  the  hard  senritude  which 
renders  the  voluptuary  the  slave  of  sin,  the 
slave  of  the  devil,  the  slave  of  his  vile 
body,  the  slave  of  a  wretched  creature  for 
whom  he  sacrifices  his  soul,  the  slave  and 
public  victim  of  the  contempt  of  all  good 
people,  even  the  libertines  themsetves.  The 
sensualist  has  nothing  of  man  but  the  ap- 
pearanee.  His  passionB  brataliaafaim,  and 
deprive  him  of  the  reason,  tiie  heart,  and 
the  disposition  of  the  estimable  man,  and 
leave  him  nothing  but  the  propensities  of 
the  beast."  » 

The  worthy  clergyman  of  Besan- 
^on  had  no  better  opinion  of  the 
military  profession   as  a  school  of 
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morality  than  might  a  conscientioiu 
preacher  of  our  own  times. 

'*  Whenever  militarj  men  assemble, 
there  the  female  sex  are  much  to  be  pitied; 
let  them  be  on  their  guard.  There  is  no 
artifice  which  a  young  soldier  under  the 
influence  of  passion  will  not  employ  to  se- 
duce and  ruin  the  woman  whom  he  wishes 
to  gain  over.  He  resorts  to  disguise,  to 
insinuation ;  he  becomes  the  honourable,  the 
polished,  the  graceful  man.  He  is  obliging, 
he  even  becomes  the  hypocrite,  the  devotee, 
to  gain  on  prudent  young  women.  Let  her 
never  lay  aside  a  pious  timidity,  let  her 
not  listen  to  them,  nor  receive  their  letters 
nor  presents.  Let  her  despise  their  promises, 
their  caresses,  their  railleries,  and  deride 
^eir  menaces.  If  she  acts  otherwise  she 
wiU  be  lost" 

Mentor  when  most  desirous  of 
rendering  Telemachus  a  modestyvirtu- 
ous  youth,  never  thought  of  leavine 
him  among  some  dissolute  young  folk 
ibr  a  day  or  two  that  he  might  see 
vice  in  its  proper  ugliness:  and  with 
this  trite  remark  we  lav  aside  the  well- 
intentioned  work,  and  take  up  "  The 
Wise  Child  of  Three  Years  of  Age ; 
containing  the  questions  which  the 
Emperor  Adrian  proposed  to  him 
and  ^e  answers  which  the  child 
made.''  This  is  a  little  work  which 
has  gained  nothing  by  its  numerous 
editions  since  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  A  few  of  the  demands  and 
replies  are  subjoined 

d.  What  is  man? 

A.  The  image  of  Our  Lord  Jetus  Christ. 

d.  What  is  woman? 

A*  The  image  of  death. 

Q.  At  what  hour  did  Adam  eat  the  for- 
bidden fruit? 

A,  At  the  hour  of  terce  (nine,  a.m.), 
and  he  was  cast  ont  of  Paradise  at  nones 
( three,  p.m.) 

Q.  What  plaoe  is  that  where  it  never 
rains,  and  water  shall  never  fall? 

A,  The  valley  of  Gelboa. 

TBI  rAXUBLM  Or  rATHSa  BOlfAVKCTUaa. 

A  popular  book  of  the  type  of  the 
^  Legenda  Aurea"  of  Voragine  is  the 
"  Parables  of  Father  Bonaventure," 
of  which  the  first  edition  appeared  in 
1760,  the  author  being  Father  Giran- 
deau,  a  Jesuit,  successive  editions 
differing  delightfully  from  each  other 
and  from  the  original  The  story  of 
one  of  the  parables  quoted  by  our 
author  was  not  improbably  founded 
on  a  literal  fact  A  viper-catcher 
happening  once  to  fidl  asleep  in  Uie 


same  room  where  he  had  a  basketful 
of  these  reptiles,  found  himself  on 
awaking,  neck,  bodv.  head,  and  all  en- 
veloped in  their  folos,  the  heat  of  his 
body  having  drawn  them  from  their 
cold  prison.  He  gave  himself  up  for 
lost,  out  one  of  nis  family  coming 
into  the  room,  and  seeing  his  danger, 
placed  a  vessel  full  of  warm  imlk 
near  the  bed.  One  after  another,  they 
unwound  themselves  and  hastened 
into  the  vessel,  from  which  the  terri- 
fied man  soon  withdrew  them  singly, 
and  killed  them.  Henceforth  he  gave 
up  his  perilous  trade,  the  sight,  nay 
the  very  thought,  of  a  viper,  causing 
him  to  shudder. 

Parable  No.  2  is  very  ingenious. 
Two  clowns  seeing  a  young  lK>y  push 
with  one  hand  a  large  beam  across  a 
pool  began  to  talk  to  each  other  of 
the  extreme  lightness  of  the  wood, 
which  though  so  large  was  so  easily 
moved.  The  carpenter  to  whom  the 
beam  was  coming  overhearing  the 
wise  discourse,  addressed  them :  "My 
friends,  if  you  lift  this  light  piece  of 
timber  when  it  comes  to  the  bank, 
one  at  each  end.  and  lay  it  high  and 
dry  on  the  sod  for  me,  I  will  give  you 
twelve  francs.  If  you  are  not  able, 
then  you  must  yoke  your  oxen  to  it, 
drag  It  up,  and  hand  me  six  francs. 
My  neighbour,  the  tavern-keeper,  will 
hold  the  stakes."  They  cheerfully 
accepted  the  offer,  and  of  course,  had 
to  resort  to  the  aid  of  the  beasts,  and 
withdraw  the  six  francs  from  their 
pockets.  Here  is  the  excellent  appli- 
cation:— 

**  In  the  vast  pool  of  the  world  in  which 
we  swim,  our  sins  swim  with  ns,  and  do  not 
appear  half  their  proper  size.  We  conceal 
half  of  them  from  men  by  a  deceptive  bear- 
ing, and  half  from  onrselves  by  dissimala* 
tion,  by  excuses,  by  forgetfulness.  They 
farther  appear  light  as  floating  among  tlw 
false  maxims  of  the  world,  and  in  the  tor- 
rent of  bad  examples  which  anthorize  them. 
But  when  we  attempt  to  draw  them  out  of 
this  medium,  and  present  them  at  the  tri- 
bunal of  God,  then  they  appear  as  they 
really  are,  of  oiormous  bullL  and  wei^t. 
When  these  shameful  actions,  these  secret 
frauds,  these  calumnies,  these  perverse  in- 
tentions, are  drawn  out  from  under  the 
water,  and  confronted,  not  with  the  usages 
of  the  world,  but  the  law  of  the  gospel,  not 
with  the  corruption  of  men,  but  with  the 
sanctity  of  Grod,  then,  ah  then,  we  shall  be 
sensible  of  their  enormity,  their  immense 
weight.  Let  us  then  dface  them  by  peni- 
tence before  quitting  the  worid,  that  we 
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may  not  be  crushed  by  them  when  we 
appear  before  the  judge.** 

A  third  parable,  equally  ingenious, 
but  requiring  nicer  manipulation,  is 
the  '*  Modem  Joseph."  A  duchess 
hearing  a  young  clergyman  preach 
at  the  reception  of  a  nun,  took  the 
liberty  of  falling  in  loye  with  him, 
and  inviting  him  on  some  pretence  to 
pay  her  a  visit.  Unthinkingly  he 
accepted  the  invitation,  and  the  lady 
made  no  secret  of  her  wishes.  Seeine 
him  somewhat  surprised,  she  told 
him  she  had  read  about  Potiphar's 
wife,  and  warned  him  to  dread  her 
resentment  Our  modem  Joseph  had 
more  mother  wit  tbap  lus  great  pro- 
totype. He  said  he  was  fasting  the 
whole  day,  and  requested  some  re- 
freshment. The  hint  was  sufficient 
Bells  were  rang,  servants  came,  and 
a  good  collation  made  its  appear- 
ance. Joeephus  Secundus  ate  and 
drank  like  a  man  that  was  hungry, 
talked  pleasantly  in  the  presence  of 
the  attendants,  and  before  they  had 
removed  the  things,  assumed  his  hat, 
eraoefolly  thanked  the  lady  for  her 
hospitality,  and  took  leave.  What- 
ever she  thought  or  felt  on  the 
subject,  this  pradent  piece  of  manage- 
ment left  her  no  pretext  for  an  accu- 
sation against  the  offender. 

THB  izMimi'*  immoa. 

One  of  the  earliest  books  of  piety 
(some  of  the  manuscripts  bearing  the 
date  1324)  was  the  "  Speculum  Hum- 
ansB  Salvationis.*'  It  was  written  in 
Latin  verse,  and  adomed  with  192 
illustrations.  It  was  printed  in  the 
first  half  of  the  fifteenth  century  (the 
illustrations  being  roughly  cut  on 
wood),  and  had  for  associates  in  the 
ffwxi  work,  the  "  Ars  bene  moriendi" 
rThe  Art  of  Dying  well),  and  the 
^Historia  Veteris  et  Novi  Testa- 
menti,"  commonly  called  "Biblia 
Paaperam"  (The  Bible  of  the  Poor). 
These  are  probably  the  originals  of  a 
still  widely  diffused  book  alleged  to 
be  composed  by  some  Reverend 
Fathers  Capucins.  The  title,  begins 
thus, "  The  Mirror  of  the  Sinner,"  but 
is  too  long  for  quotation.  Every  page 
has  a  representation  of  a  heart  sur- 
mounted by  the  human  head ;  an  eye 
and  a  star  are  cut  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  heart,  and  according  as  the 
soul  is  plunged  in  sin  or  restored  to 
grace  it  is  differently  tenanted.  When 


sunk  in  sin  the  peacock  (i>ride),  the 
lion  or  bull  (anger),  the  swine  (glut- 
tony), the  serpent  (envy),  the  tor- 
toise (sloth),  ac.,  have  possession. 
In  the  plates  representing  a  better 
order  of  things  these  hellish  inmates 
are  driven  out^  and  the  interior  is 
occupied  with  pious  emblems.  Under- 
neath are  explanations  and  encourage- 
ments to  piety. 

Literature  and  ^iety  would  suffer 
no  loss  by  the  excision  of  nostrams, 
such  as  the  one  quoted  below,  which 
have  crept  into  the  carelessly  edited 
collection  of  the  pedlars,  no  one  knows 
how. 

"  Copy  of  a  blessing  sent  from  heaven 
on  the  prayer  of  the  venerable  Colonum 
((ju.  Carloman,  eldest  son  of  Charles  Martel) 
to  King  Tibery  (Thierry),  his  father,  against 
all  his  enemies  wherever  they  may  be,  and 
approved  by  Pope  Charles  Leo,  who  alao 
lent  it  to  his  brother.** 

The  learned  writer  explains  how 
King  Tibery  going  to  the  wars  re- 
quested his  son  Coloman,  the  abbots 
to  obtain  for  him  a  blessing  {chai^m 
would  be  a  more  appropriate  term), 
to  preserve  him  from  the  perils  of 
the  field.  And  the  charm  came  in 
course  to  the  devout  son  from  heaven. 
The  cautious  king  first  tried  its  effi- 
cacy on  a  criminal,  who  on  due  ex- 
hortation, repeated  the  prescribed 
prayers,  &c.,  and  afterwards  braved 
the  axe,  the  flames,  water,  and  poison 
with  tne  utmost  composure.  The 
convinced  and  edified  Tibery  got 
several  copies  of  the  "blessing," 
nicelv  engrossed,  sent  them  to  his 
chief  warriors,  and  the  campaign 
came  to  a  glorious  termination.  Char- 
les Leo  wul  be  found  with  as  much 
facility  amone  the  list  of  Popes  as 
Coloman  and  Tibery  among  the 
abbots  and  kings. 


cuaas  BT  cBAmMs. 

While  much  of  the  literature  and 
science  of  the  time  was  confined  to 
religious  houses,  it  might  be  reason- 
ably expected  that  the  inmates  knew 
as  mucQ  or  more  of  medicine  as  out- ' 
side  professors.  Patients  resorting  to 
monk  or  nun  for  cures  for  ordinary 
ailments,  and  finding  relief  shared 
their  gratitude  between  the  sainted 
patron  of  the  house  and  the  living 
operator.  In  many  instances  the 
cure  was   altogether   attributed  to 
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■plritaaliiiflaeneey  andintime,  prayen 
naying  much  of  the  chara^  of 
channs,  were  oonsidered  by  the  un- 
critical crowd  quite  suflicieDt  with- 
out Bwallowing  pill  or  bolus.  So 
among  the  people's  books  a  volume 
insinuated  itself,  ^ving  the  prayers 
and  charms  effective  for  the  cure  of 
all  mortal  ills.  One  extract  from  this 
unauthorized  volume  shall  be  given. 
It  prescri  bes  a  charm  against  the  tooth- 
ache, which,  substituting  St  Peter 
for  Si  ApoUina,  may  be,  or  might 
have  been  sometime  since,  found 
in  vogue  among  our  own  peasantry. 

'*  Saint  ApoUinA  the  divine,  sitting  at 
the  foot  of  a  tree,  on  a  marble  stone,  oar 
Saviour  (for  better  fortune)  passine  by, 
■aid  to  her. 'ApoUina,  what  ails  thee?*  'I 
am  here,  0  Divine  Master,  for  pain,  not 
for  grief.  I  am  here  for  my  head,  for  my 
blo<^,  and -for  my  tooth-ache.'  *  ApoUina, 
thou  hast  faith.  Turn  round,  and  iif  it  be 
a  drop  of  blood  it  shaU  dry,  if  it  be  a  worm 
H  Shan  die.'** 

The  rest  of  the  charm  consists 
merely  of  authorized  prayers  of  the 
Roman  Oatholic  Church,  and  needs 
no  quotation. 

Different  saints  were  called  on  for 
different  ailment&  Our  own  Saint 
Fiachra  and  Saint  Agricola  were  in- 
voked for  blessings  on  the  cro^ 
St  Boniface,  St.  Owen,  St.  Francis, 
&C.J  were  each  supposed  to  lend  their 
influence  in  the  cure  of  particular 
ailments.  The  Spaniards,  we  may 
mention,  are  less  i)articular  than  even 
the  French,  in  their  treatment  of  such 
matters.  Think  of  a  saint  swearing 
by  the  planet  Venus ! 

umcatMKB  or  bad  coirFxssioirik 

For  a  book  of  sound  sense,  and  good 
intention,  and  genuine  humour  into 
the  bargain,  commend  us  to  a  volume 
composed  about  the  beginning  of  last 
century  and  having  for  title  : 

^  The  correct  self-accusation  of  the  true 
penitent,  in  which  is  taught  the  mode  to  be 
avoided,  and  the  mode  to  be  observed  in 
declaring  one*s  shis.  By  R.  P.  P.  Chaurend, 
Misaionaiy  Jesuit.**    Trayes,  1724. 

The  work  consists  of  four  dia- 
logues—the Ist,  between  the  confes- 
sor and  ike  stupid  penitent  who 
confesses  nothing ;  2nd.  between  the 
confessor  and  the  stupid,  but  cunning 
penitent,  who  is  not  explicit;  the 
drd,  deids  with  the  penitent,  who  says 


too  much  ;  the  4th,  presents  the  in-^ 
structed  and judidous  penitent  With 
the  last-named  we  have  no  concent, 
as  he  plainly  and  contritely  acknow- 
ledges his  sins  and  their  number  to 
the  best  of  his  recollection,  not  so 
with  some  of  the  others.  In  this 
manner  proceeded  the  improvement 
of  the  stupid,  but  self-willed  peni- 
tent : 

^^Confeaior,  Have  yoa  committed  any 
sins  since  yon  were  last  at  confession  ? 

"PenUent,  Ah,  my  father  1  a  great  desl 
too  many ;  thank  God,  however.  We  tie 
great  sinners ;  we  offend  every  hour,  eveiy 
minute;  poor  wretches !    Medcuipd! 

*'  C.  Explain  if  yon  have  committed  any 
sin.    Have  yon  detracted? 

«*P.  WeU,  weU!  If  I  have  sworn  I 
b^  Ood*s  pardon;  if  I  have  detracted  I 
b^  God's  pardon.  I  was  at  confession  six 
months  ago. 

"  C»  How  many  times  have  yon  fwon? 

"P.  Very  often. 

"  (7.  Make  some  approach  to  the  number 
of  times. 

"  P,  Much  oftener  than  I  ought 

**  C  Well,  make  some  guess.. 

** P.  Oh,  so  often,  Fm  sore  I oanHiay. 

"C.  Is  it  ten  or  a  hundred  times? 

''P.  Yea,  lather,  as  often  as  youtUnk 
proper. 

«»  a  Have  you  told  Ues? 

"  P.  Yes,  father,  but  who  could  help  it? 

"  C.  Have  you  scolded  in  anger  ? 

"  P.  Yes,  father,  but  my  wife  is  to  blame. 
She  is  so  bad  that  she  puts  me  in  a  passion 
every  moment. 

"  C.  Have  you  beaten  her? 

''P.  Yes,  father,  but  she  ridily  de- 
served it 

"  C.  Have  you  stolen  anything  ? 

"P.  Yes,  father,— A  bushel  of  whsit 
from  my  master,  but  that's  not  much. 

"C.  What  is  the  value? 

•*P.  A  crown. 

**  C,  You  must  repay  it. 

"P.  But  he  has  kept  back  a  crown  of 
my  wages. 

"C.  Why  so? 

*'P.  Because  I  broke  an  instrument  of 
that  value.** 

The  poor  confessor  finds  it  a  diffi- 
cult matter  to  convince  him  that  he 
is  bound  to  restitution,  and  equally 
difficult  to  persuade  nim  that  the 
mere  infiention  of  reconciliation  with 
an  enemy,  or  of  miJdng  restitution 
at  some  future  time  is  not  sufficient 
He  is  obliged  to  speak  roundly  to  him. 

"  C.  The  win  is  unavaifing  if  not  effica- 
cious. You  must  do  what  you  possibly 
can.  As  you  have  so  often  deceived  your 
confessors,  I  cannot  depend  on  you.  Go, 
and  be  reconciled  to  yew  brothsr,  and  aiaks 
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of  tft0  ptoptety  tMeQ4  and  then 
for  ftlMoltttioii.''  » 

Bat  the  perverse  ptenitent  wishes 
for  immediate  abeolution,  and  on  the 
ocmfaesor's  keeping  to  hia  fixed  pur- 
pose he  exclaims,  ^  I  have  never  seen 
auch  a  oonfessor.  You  will  be  the 
cause  of  my  not  coming  to  confession 
again." 

**  C.  tJnfbrtiiiiate  man,  ytmshow  plainly 
nongh  that  yon  are  not  bi  a  fit  state  to 
nake  a  wortiiy  eonfeasion.    Withdraw. 

^P,  80  yon  won't  giye  ne  abeolotion  ? 

"  C.  I  cannot  till  yoQ  be  reconciled  with 
your  brother,  and  make  restitatioB. 

"P.  You  wm  not? 

"  a  No. 

"P.  Wen  th^  I  declare  HI  go  and  turn 
Hngnenot.'* 

Severe  exercise  this  for  the  poor 
pri€«ty  but  let  the  reader  reserve  some 
additional  pity  for  him  when  his  next 
client,  a  village  gossip,  has  done  with 
him. 

**  P.  Good  day,  father,  and  a  happy  fee- 
tWal  1    How  are  yon  in  health?  . 

"  C.  Proceed  with  your  confeedon.  How 
long  rfnce  the  last  ? 

"P.  Oh,  not  long,  for,  thank  Ood,  I 
make  a  constant  practtce  c^  it  sfaice  I  heard 
a  preacher  say  that  we  don*t  know  the  day 
nor  the  hour  when  we  may  be  caUed  away. 

"C.  Mention  exactly  the  time. 

**P.  I  always  confess  the  first  Sunday 
of  the  month,  and  all  the  principal  festivals, 
for  I  belong  to  the  order  of  the  Rosary,  the 
Scapular,  the  Cord  of  St.  Francis,  and 
many  others.  ...  I  Iroold  have  con- 
fsseed  last  Snnday,  but  there  was  so  mnch 
to  be  done  at  home  that  only  last  Mass  was 

•  l|ttk  later  than  usual  I  would  hare  lost  it. 
^  C.  Cannot  you  say  at  onoe  how  long 

imce  your  last  confession  ? 

"P.  A  month  exactly,  for  it  was  the 
14th  of  last  month,  and  we  are  now  at  the 
15th  cuirent.  Count,  father,  and  yom  wiU 
find  it  correct. 

**(7.  That  win  do;  proceed. 

'*  P.  I  have  the  worst  boy  in  the  world. 
He  swears,  he  beats  his  sisters,  he  steals  aU 
he  can  to  gamble  with  it.  Tlie  other  day 
be  lost  his  hat—- « 

"C  Confess  your  own  sins  onl;^. 

"P.  And  faideed  hia  sister  is  worse.  I 
must  caU  her  ten  times  in  the  morning  be- 
fore she  rises,  and  if  I  send  her  to  the  town 
she  stops  at  every  door  like  the  miller's 
ass.  She  gabbles  with  every  one  she  meets, 
and  then  I  beat  her.  Don*t  I  do  right, 
&ther? 

**  C.  It  is  your  own  faults  yon  are  to 
reveid,  not  those  of  your  childrtti. 

•  *P.  Ah,  talkingof  faults,  there  Is  a  wo. 
•MA  fai  oar  street  I  think  the  very  worst  in 
the  worid.    She  swears,  she  quarrds  mUh 


everyone.  No  one  can  endure  her,  not 
even  her  husband.  And  then  she  drinks. 
Do  you  wish  to  know  her  name  ?    It  is 

**  C.  Don*t  name  her  on  any  account  I 
Ton  are  not  to  mention  people^s  names  nor 
thdr  faults. 

**P.  She  is  coming  just  after  me.  Scold 
her  weU ;  you  can't  be  too  severe. 

"a  Silence,  I  say  I  Mention  nathbg 
at  confession  but  your  own  sins.** 

Alas !  she  acknowledged  that  she 
had  cursed  one  of  her  neighbonrs^ 
but  in  order  to  arrive  at  tne  fact, 
the  poor  clergyman  had  to  listen 
to  tne  long  mstory  of  preparation 
for  market,  half  a  day^s  aelajr  at 
the  market,  her  return  home  with- 
out her  neighbour,  and  finally  her 
swearing  at  some  one  who  had  stolen 
a  portion  of  her  manure-heap  in  her 
absence. 

Being  at  last  driven  into  a  comer, 
she  bursts  out — 

"  I  have  sworn  at  my  son,  at  my  daugh« 
ter,  at  the  servant  boy,  at  the  journeyman, 
at  my  neighbour,  at  his  wife.  I  have  said 
to  the  child,  *  May  you  burst  I  yon  do-no* 
thing,  you  jackass,  you  thief,  you  drunkard, 
you  wine-bag,  you  gallows-bird,  you  bri* 
gand,  you  rasou,  you  *  **  &c.,  &a,  «c 

She  enters  on  a  new  system  equally 
tiresome. 

**  My  father,  I  have  sworn ;  my  father, 
I  have  lied ;  my  father,  I  have  murmured,* 
&c 

"  a— Leave  out » my  fi^er.' 

*'P.— I  have  scolded,  I  accuse  nnrself ; 
I  have  murmured,  I  accuse  m3rBelf ;  I  have 
detracted,  I  accuse  myself ;  I  have  sworn, 
I  accuse  myself,*^  &c 

After  ringing  some  further  changes, 
she  all  at  once  breaks  out— 

^  Ah,  father,  I  have  committed  a  very 
great  sin.  Ill  be  danmed  for  it  I  must 
eonfess  it  to  yon  though  my  former  con« 
fessor  forbade  me  to  mention  it  again.  I 
beat  my  mother. 

"(7. — Beat  your  mother  I  vnhi4>py  crea- 
ture, this  is  a  reserved  case;  and  when  did 
it  happen? 

"  P. — ^When  I  was  four  years  old, 

**  C— You  simpleton !  Whatever  chil- 
dren do  before  they  come  to  the  age  of 
reason  is  not  imputed  to  them  as  dn.  What 
else? 

'>  P.— I  have  worked  on  a  Sunday. 

"C— WhatwoA? 

"P.— Put  a  stitch  m  my  little  boy^ 
collar. 

**C.— That  is  not  worth  the  teUhig. 
Anything  else? 

"P.—Oh  yes,  father;  I  hsr^  Ma«^ 
phened. 
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*«C.— How? 

**P. — I  called  my  cow  a  b ,  and  I 

■wore  at  my  chfld  ten  thoiuand  timet  iliioe 
my  last  confeasioD. 

**  C— Ten  thousand  times  I 

"  P. — Oh,  I  mean  seven  or  eight  times, 
bnt  I  always  wish  to  be  ontside  the  mark.** 

She  employs  mere  formulas  which 
serre  no  purpose. 

"P.— I  hare  not  lored  God  with  all 
my  heart,  with  aU  my  sonl,  and  with  kU 
my  strength,  nor  my  neighboor  as  myself. 
I  have  not  approached  the  sacrament  with 
dae  preparation,  nor  the  contrition  neces- 
caiy. 

**  C, — ^In  that  case  go  away,  and  retom 
when  you  are  in  better  dispositioQ. 

•«P.— Bat  I  did  all  I  oonld,  father. 

"  C. — WeU  then,  you  should  not  have 
made  this  last  accnsation. 

**  P. — ^I  have  not  given  my  first  thon^^ta 
to  God. 

**  CU-Have  yon  given  Him  your  second 
or  third?  All  this  is  no  better  than  lost 
time.*' 

In  consideration  for  the  readers' 
time  we  omit  the  reft 

The  picture  runs  to  caricature, 
but  it  nyes  an  idea,  though  ex- 
aggerated, of  what  confessors  suffer 
at  the  tongues  of  some  of  their  peni- 
tents, male  and  female,  the  last  espe- 
cially. 

VOBLS  Om  OB&XaTMAS  CAROLS. 

It  is  supposed  that  the  many  dr- 
cumstances  found  added  to  the  facts 
detailed  in  the  sacred  writings  and 
the  authentic  lires  of  saints  first  ap- 
peared in  themes  written  by  students 
m  their  coUegra  at  the  desire  of  their 
tutors.  The  simple  narrative  being 
given  they  embroidered  it  with  orna- 
ments of  their  own  invention,  but 
which  they  considered  suitable  to  the 
subject  and  homogeneous  with  its 
spirit 

The  devoutly-minded  but  indif- 
ferently gifted  composers  of  the 
'<  Bible  of  Noels  "  which  has  been  in 
existence  since  the  early  part  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  felt  no  scruple 
about  adding  to  or  ornamenting  uie 
simple  gospel  narrative  of  the  great 
mysteries  connected  with  Christmas 
and  the  ensuing  festivals.  The  ori- 
nnal,  printed  at  I^yons  in  1539  by 
Sebastian  Griffin,  bears  for  title,— 

**  Natal  chant,  containing  seven  carols, 
one  chant  pastoral,  one  chant  royal,  with  a 
mysteiy  of  the  Nativity  lepresented  by 


personages,  composed  in  veibal  aad  mnskal 
imitation  of  disrers  chants,  taken  from  the 
Holy  Scripture  and  innstrated  by  it.** 

The  author  was  a  certain  Barthe- 
lemy  Aneau,  and  he  strung  his  300 
verses  more  or  leas  to  the  popular  airs 
of  the  dav.  In  the  simple  rude  min- 
strelsy the  poet  beginning  with  the 
promulgation  of  the  decree  of  Au- 
gustus, tells  the  whole  history  of  the 
winter  journey  from  Nazareth  to 
Bethlehem,  and  the  ensuing  mira- 
culous events.  We  must  present  a 
few  specimens  of  the  poe^  in  which 
the  narrative  is  tolcL  St  Joseph 
comes  home  after  an  anxious  day*s  la- 
bour and  announces  to  his  holy 
Spouse— 

**  Harie,  what  a  sorrow 

Will  now  seise  yon, 
And  fiU  yonr  heart 

With  displeasmrel 
Jnst  now  I  have  listened 

To  a  decree. 
That  we  mnst  qoit  Naareth 

Without  delay. 


«'Isfaantakethei 

Of  my  trade. 
All  the  tools  and  i^tpUaneis 

Of  a  carpenter, 
In  order  to  earn  our  support, 

For  I  believe 
That  we  there  must  rsmain 

For  more  than  a  month.** 

Arriving  at  Bethlehem  they  cannot 
find  a  lodgmg ;  and  at  last  the  troubled 
and  tender  husband  says  to  his  dear 
and  wearied  companion, — 

*'  I  have  searched  throughout  fai  vafai 
Without  finding  place  of  rest, 
Nor  house  as  yet  unfilled. 
Let  us  seek  the  suburb,  Mary, 
There  without  doubt 
We  shaU  obtain  lodging.** 

Entering  this  suburb  and  still  im- 
successraL  Joseph  goes  to  purchase  a 
candle^  asks  its  price,  and  the  woman 
of  busmess  answers,— 

"  Its  price  is  exactly  six  sous 
Without  reduction  of  a  fartUng. 
That  is  my  price  to  aU  buyers, 
I  pledge  you  my  honest  word. 
But  what  seek  you  so  late, 
And  why  wandering  at  random  7** 

Learning  their  situation  the  kind 
creature  laments  her  want  of  power 
to  give  them  room.  She  points  out  a 
rough  steep  path  leading  to  a  cavern, 
and  addressing  herself  to  Jos^h 
adds— 
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'*  I  win  not  Uke  vour  six  sous. 
For  lore  of  the  Holy  Person 
Who  is  in  your  company, 
I  girt  it  with  free  heart.** 

She  adds  some  dry  billets  to  wann 
them,  aad  sends  her  servants  to  show 
the  way. 

^  Good  evoung  then,  good  people: 

Good  evening,  good  night,  Madam. 

Light  the  way,  my  chiklren. 

God  send  yon  a  good  night : 

Good-bye  till  to-morrow.*' 

With  the  exception  of  the  rhymes 
this  version  of  ours  is  not  a  whit  less 
poetical  than  the  original  Amid  the 
nomely  phraseol(^  and  the  homely 
imagery  may  be  discovered  an  earnest 
and  pious  spirit  The  shepherds  re- 
turnmg  home  relate  to  their  wives  the 
wonders  which  they  have  witnessed, 
and  a  great  commotion  ensues. 
"  *  Come  neighbonr,  hasten, 

Beready  at  onoe; 

And  yon,  Catherine, 

Where  are  you  loH^g  ? 

You're  surely  not  busy, 

Pray  have  you  time 

To  see  the  young  mother?' 
'  I  am  coming  d/^m 

All  in  a  moment. 

Could  any  one  loiter 

On  such  an  occasion  ? 

Fm  looking  for  Hnen 

And  curtains  also 

For  the  dear  King  of  Angeb, 

Themfantsofairl"* 

A  villagerthus  expressesherfeais, — 
"  The  guard  at  the  door 
Shan  drive  us  away, 
And  such  being  the  case 
Who  then  can  enter? 
Not  plainly-drened  women. 
Not  poverty, 
Bat  ladies  so  grand. 
And  people  of  quality." 

Bat  the  comforting  reply  is  given — 
"Dl  founded  fear,  needless  care,  for 
at  the  entry  there  shall  be  seen  nei- 
ther tall  sentinels,  nor  bu£f-coats,  nor 
halberts,  nor  muskets." 

Theordinaiy  English  reader  would 
scarcely  sympathise  with  the  learned 
editor  in  his  warm  appreciation  of 
these  old  carols.  On  this  side  of  the 
strait  we  are  not  prepared  to  r^;ard 
the  sublime  subjects  of  which  they 
sing  through  the  homely  medium 
fdnoished  by  the  old  singers.  M.  Ni- 
aardthus  expresses  his  approbation 
little  modified  hj  those  circumstances 
which  would  jar  terriblv  on  the 
nerves  of  the  Briton  whether  of  the 
Qraroh  of  Borne  or  of  England. 


"  If  I  were  not  restricted  in  space  1  would 
not  spare  the  reader  a  line  of  the  other  two 
chants.  I  feel  such  pleasure  in  this  poetry 
at  once  religious,  pastoral,  and  domestic. 
In  its  principal  object  which  is  the  most 
sublime  and  most  affecting  mystery  of  our 
religion  and  in  the  communication  ihereof 
made  to  shepherds  in  preference  to  all  other 
classes,  it  sufficiently  indicates  its  pastoral 
and  religious  character.  But  as  to  style  it 
is  the  most  homely  imaginable,  thoroughly 
marked  by  the  loose  and  liberal  fashion  in 
which  small  shopkeepers  discuss  the  news 
of  the  day.  I  must  even  remark  that  St. 
Joseph  and  the  Blessed  Virgin  herself  are 
not  exempt  from  prolixity,  but  their 
conversation  is  limited  to  answering  the 
queries  proposed  to  them.  They  speak  of 
themselves,  their  household  affairs,  their 
domestic  troubles,  their  sentiments,  with 
the  complaisance  of  easy  citizens  who  are 
pleased  to  find  their  neighbours  interested 
about  their  affairs,  and  are  happy  to  afford 
full  information.*' 

Among  the  metrical  legends  of  a 
religious  cast  the  following,  of  which 
the  outlines  are  here  ^ven,  have  been 
popular  time  out  of  mind. 


OUn  LADY  or  Lli 

Three  Ohristian  knights  being 
made  captives  in  the  Holy  Wars, 
were*  earnestly  importuned  by  the 
Sultan  to  renounce  their  faith.  As 
they  remained  firm,  he  sent  his 
daughter  into  the  prison  to  try  if  she 
could  do  better  for  the  cause  of  Ma- 
hound.  But  the  chevaliers  spoke  so 
feelingly  to  her  concerning  the  Sa- 
viour and  His  divine  Mother,  that 
she  earnestly  begged  them  to  show 
her  the  image  ^Our  Lady.  They 
requested  a  piece  of  wood  to  carve 
her  resemblance,  thoush  they  were 
ignorant  of  the  art.  but  an  angel 
coming  to  their  aid,  so  sweet  and 
heavenly  was  the  expression  given  to 
*the  countenance  that  Ismerie  became 
a  Christian  on  the  moment  Putting 
the  knights  at  liber^  she  set  out  in 
their  company  for  France.  Waking 
out  of  the  first  sleep  they  took  on 
their  journey,  they  found  themselves 
in  Picardie  as  appears  in  these  verses 
which  are  given  as  a  specimen  of  the 
poetry. 

"  Voyant  un  Jeune  berger 
Jouant  du  niigeolet, 
L'un  de  ces  gentilhommes 
Lui  a  dit,  *  mon  ami, 
Quel  pavs  est-ce  ici, 

Et  ai.  moi  ou  »«»«,»?^oogle 
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<<Iit  petit  bargtrot 
B^pond  on  pen  de  mott) 
*  Tona  Ites  eo  Picardie, 
Tout  proehe  de  Marchaie, 
D*oa  Monsieur  poor  le  yrai 
Est  esdaye  en  Tnrquie.*  '* 

The  ease  and  speed  of  the  passage 
can  onl^  be  matched  by  the  ease  and 
simplicity  of  the  style  in  which  the 
legend  is  told. 

The  mother  of  the  knights  behold- 
ing her  sons  and  the  strange  lady  from 
her  bower  window,  ran  in  haste  to 
welcome  and  embrace  them.  Ismerie 
soon  received  baptism  and  confirma- 
tion, and  a  church  was  built  to  our 
Lady  of  Liesse  in  which  the  mira- 
culous image  was  placed. 

eiMCTUIVB  ( 


The  beauteous  and  pious  Gene- 
yidve  became  the  wife  of  the  Count 
Palatine  Siffroi,  who  was  obliged  to 
depart  for  the  wars  soon  after  the 
marriage.  Golo  the  steward  under 
whose  protection  she  had  been  left, 
not  succeeding  in  corrupting  her 
virtue,  accused  her  of  adultery.  His 
accusation  being  sti^ngthened  byjthat 
of  a  sorceress,  Siffroi  deputed  two  of 
his  followers  to  take  her  and  her 
child  into  the  forest  and  kill  them. 
They  however  contented  themselves 
with  abandoning  them, — and  pre- 
sented the  tongue  of  a  hound  as  that 
of  the  lady  to  her  incensed  husband. 
A  wolf  brought  a  skiu  to  cover  the 
ehild,  and  he  was  suckled  by  a  hind 
who  supplied  the  office  of  the  poor 
mother,  exhausted  by  the  hardsnips 
of  her  new  state. 

The  sorceress  being  about  to  be 
burned  some  seven  years  later,  re- 
vealed the  innocence  of  Qenevi^ve, 
and  the  heart-sore  husband  inflicted 
deserved  punishment  on  Golo.  Igno- 
rant of  the  preservation  of  his  wife  ' 
and  son,  and  following  the  chase,  he 
was  led  a  long  distance  by  a  hind 
which  at  last  took  refuge  in  the 
cavern  that  had  served  for  shelter  to 
his  innocent  wife  and  his  child.  He 
there  saw  a  woman  crouched  behind 
a  rock,  covered  by  her  long  luxuriant 
hair  alone.  At  her  request  he  threw 
her  his  cloak,  and  requested  to  know 
her  history.  She  had  need  but  of 
few  words  to  convince  him  that  his 
beloved  countess  was  before  him. 
She  was  soon  clafij>ed  to  his  breast, 
and  her  swage  lue   brought  to  a 


close.  After  her  death,  Siffroi  while 
again  engaged  in  the  chase,  was  con- 
ducted to  the  same  cavern  b^  deer 
and  do^  He  understood  the  curcum- 
stance  in  a  providential  light,  and  he 
and  his  son  ended  their  <utys  as  her- 
mits, first  building  a  magnificent 
church  on  the  spot,  and  laying  the 
sainted  countess  therein  in  a  rich 
shrine.  The  art  displayed  in  this 
legend  is  of  a  very  rude  order,  and 
the  illustrations  absolutelv  friebtfuL 
There  is  more  than  one  English  ver- 
sion of  it  extant 


LMBfv  or  er.  muMmat, 

This  saint  is  the  patron  of  hunters, 
as  every  reader  of  "Quentin  Dur- 
ward''  knows.  He  was  son  of  Ber- 
trand,  Duke  of  Aquitaine  and  Ubeme, 
sister  of  Saint  Odo.  Being  dis- 
gusted while  at  the  court  in  Paris 
with  the  tyrannical  proceedings  of 
the  grand  master  of  the  palace,  he 
retired  to  the  court  of  his  cousin, 
Pepin,  King  of  Austrasia,  near  Liege, 
where  he  wedded  Floribane,  daughter 
of  Dagobert  of  Louvain. 

One  day  while  chasinff  a  staj^,  and 
thinking  himself  on  the  pomt  of 
capturing  him,  he  beheld  a  luminous 
crucifix  standing  between  the  antlers 
of  the  phantom^  and  heard  these 
words  as  proceedmg  from  its  mouth. 
"Hubert,  Hubert,  how  long  will 
you  spend  your  time  without  profit  1 
Know  you  not  that  you  were  bom 
to  know,  love,  and  setve  Gk>d,  your 
Creator  1" 

The  astonished  hunter  alighted, 
fell  on  his  knees,  and  besought  in- 
struction. This  was  afterwards  im- 
parted to  him  by  the  Bishop  of 
Maestricht  In  time  he  was  conse- 
crated bishop,  founded  liege,  and 
transferred  his  episcopal  seat  thereto. 
The  manual  detailing  the  legend  ia 
thus  entitled — 

"  The  Lifeof  the  Great  St.Hnbert, Founder 
and  Patron  of  the  City  of  Liege,  and  of  the 
Ardennes.  To  which  are  added  numerous 
Canticles." 

A  manuscript  of  his  life  in  good 

£  reservation  is  shown  in  the  Royal 
library  at  the  Hague.  It  is  dated 
1455,  and  is  enriched  with  thirteen 
fine  illuminated  drawings,  executed 
by  Van  Eyck  and  his  sister.  The 
earliest  pnnted  life  im  iisQid  at 
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Paris  1510  to  1530,  and  has  often 
been  reprinted. 

Oar  saint  was,  and  still  is.  held  in 
great  veneration  in  the  Low  Clountries 
and  Northern  France.  His  aid  is 
inroked  against  madness,  evil  spirits, 
fevers,  and  lightning.  He  is  the 
special  patron  of  hunters,  and  his 
novena  was  observed  in  a  particu- 
larly careftd  and  zealous  spirit  Be- 
sides the  ordinary  devotions  the  de- 
vout client  was  careful  to  sleep  in 
dean  white  sheets.  He  never  stooped 
daring  the  nine  days  to  drink  at 
fountain  or  river.  He  was  privileged 
to  drink  red  or  white  wine,  or  claret 
mixed  with  water.  '  He  might  eat 
white  or  brown  bread,  pork  not  more 
than  a  year  old,  fish,  and  hard  eggs  (no 
great  mortification  in  all  this  1)7  He 
was  not  allowed  to  comb  his  hair  for 
forty  days !  Let  us  hope  that  this 
regulation  was  not  strictly  enforced. 
But  as  the  saint's  most  earnest  clients 
were  found  among  hunters  forest- 
rangers,  Ac— men  using  the  comb 
only  once  a  fortnight  or  so,  perhaps 
this  inconvenience  was  not  so  great 
as  the  fastidious  and  effeminate 
dwellers  in  cities  might  suppose. 

UM>ND  OP  SAIlfT  AI.SXI8. 

This  is  the  subject  of  one  of  the 
'  canticles  [accompanying  the  life  of 
St.  Hubert    Alexis  (one  who  helps 
or  heals),  the  son  of  a  Roman  sena- 
tor— 

** tout  aimable, 

Des  868  plus  jeanes  ans 
Etait  tr68  charitable 
Aux  panvres  indigents. 
Tons  les  biens  et  richesses 
£t  snperbes  grandeurs 
n  mytdt  en  horreur."* 

Alexis  thus  well  disposed,  aban- 
doned the  endearments  of  his  family, 
and  even  of  his  bride  on  his  very 
Huuriage  day,  and  set  out  for  Syria. 
There  having  given  awa^  all  he  pos- 
sessed, and  submitted  himself  to  the 
greatest  privations,  he  at  last  took 
ship  for  Tarsus.  The  vessel  being 
driven  out  of  her  course  made  land  at 
Ostia,  and  there  he  bethought  him  of 
a  severer  penance  than  he  £ul  hither- 


to undergone.  He  travelled  to  Borne, 
asked  for  shelter  in  his  father's  house, 
was  allowed  a  sleeping  place  under 
a  staircase,  continued  for  seventeen 
years  to  be  the  slave  and  the  con^ 
tempt  of  the  household,  to  listen  to 
the  lamentations  of  hi»  parents  and 
his  wife,  and  to  look  on  these  loving 
relatives  pass  by  his  wretched  den 
without  addressing  a  word  to  one  of 
them.  At  last  a  brilliant  light  was 
seen  to  issue  from  his  lair,  and  a 
voice  sounded  in  the  ears  of  the 
master  and  mistress  of  the  mansion, 
"  Alexis  the  beloved  has  expired  with- 
in your  walls."  The  body  of  Alexis, 
with  a  divine  beauty  settled  on  the 
features,  was  discovered.  The  Pope 
and  cardinals  came  in  procession,  and 
had  it  richly  enshrined,  and  the  name 
of  St.  Alexis  was,  as  soon  as  could 

^ added  to  the  calendar. 
Tone  but  a  determined  self-tor- 
menter  could  have  endured  the  an- 
guish depicted  in  tiiis  verse  : 

"Ses  plus  grandes  souffrances 
G'est  d^entendre  lea  cris 
De  la  femme  dolente, 
Tout  le  jour  que  la  nuit, 
Qui  pleure  et  qui  lament*, 
Disant,  *  ou  dtes-vous 
Alexis  mon  epoux.^*'t 

The  late  Cardinal  Wiseman  com- 
posed a  drama  on  this  subject,  which 
we  believe  continues  to  be  a  favourite 
piece  with  students  when  they  enter- 
tain their  tutors  and  relatives  with 
dramatic  performances  at  breaking 
up. 

The  author  of  this  interesting  me- 
trical romance  was  scarcely  as  good  a 
sehoolsman  as  a  poet.  However 
anxious  a  married  Roman  Catholic 
may  be  to  assume  Holy  Orders,  or 
even  become  a  hermit,  he  must  first 
obtain  his  wife's  full  and  free  consent 
We  cannot  reconcile  ourselves  to  the 
conduct  of  young  Alexis  in  taking 
his  departure  on  his  marriage'  day 
rather  than  the  day  before.  We 
would  have  given  him  permission  to 
endure  austerities  in  his  own  person, 
but  why  render  the  life  of  the  love- 
sick Olympia  a  long  scene  of  misery  1 
These  were  unwarrantable  poetic  li- 
censes, assumed  for  the  purpose  of 


*  Alexis  from  his  earliest  years  was  most  charitable  to  the  indigent  poor. 
and  riches  and  lofty  grandeurs  he  had  in  horror. 


Goods 


t  **  His  greatest  sufferings  arose  from  listening  to  the  cries  of  his  sorrowing  wife,  who 
wept  aad  laoeated  day  and  night,  crying,  *  Wh«re  art  thon  0  Alaxis  my  ipooae?'  "*  i    . 
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''  piling  up  the  agony,"  and  could 
not  have  occurred  in  the  yeritable 
acts  of  the  saint 

We  have  not  space  for  more  than 
the  titles  of  several  other  es^blished 
canticles  and  saintly  legends,  such  as 
that  of  St  Margaret,  St  Barbax,  St 
Regina,  the  Prodigal  Son,  the  Sacri- 
fice of  Isaac,  St  Mary  Magdalen's 
Repentance,  the  History  of  Joseph,  of 
Judith,  and  of  St  Eustachius.  the 
outline  of  this  last-named  oeing 
worth  the  setting  forth. 

This  saint  being  at  first  a  Roman 
general  of  indifierent  morals,  has 
a  conversation  with  the  Saviour,  and 
thoroughly  converted,  comes  with 
bis  wife  and  two  sons  to  the  coast 
to  take  ship  for  Egypt  The  impu- 
dent captain  receiving  his  wife  Theo- 
piste  on  board,  leaves  the  husband 
and  children  on  the  strand,  boasting 
that  she  must  belong  to  himself 
henceforth.  She  however  bids  her 
husband  be  of  good  cheer,  as  no 

eower  on  earth  is  sufficient  to  turn 
er  from  the  path  of  duty.  At  the 
moment  when  the  anchor  is  raised 
and  the  sails  unfurled,  a  lion  runs 
off  with  one  child,  and  a  wolf  with 
another,  and  Eustachius  laments  and 
folds  hjfl  hands  in  imitation  of  a 
Greek  choragus.  He  had  been  a  war- 
rior of  fame  in  Tngan's  army ;  he 
now  submits  to  herd  sheep  for  a 
farmer.  Meantime,  Trajan  being  in 
difficulties  for  want  of  a  general, 
sends  in  all  directions  for  our  saint 
He  is  found,  and  obliged  again  to 
assume  the  truncheon. 

The  two  sons  having  survived  and 
served  in  the  army  meet  and  re- 
cognise each  other;  soon  after  they 
find  their  mother,  and  all  three 
search  for  the  head  of  the  family. 
Having  discovered  him  in  the  gene- 
ral, and  indulged  in  joy  for  the 
happy  reunion,  all  are  summoned  to 
bum  incense  to  the  gods  of  the  em- 
pire. They  of  course  refuse,  and  the 
emperor  exclaims : 

**  *  Enfermez  le  daofl  ce  tanreau  d'irain, 
Sa  femme  anasi,  ses  deox  enfants  encore. 
G*est  par  le  feu  qoe  j*en  veox  voir  la  fin, 
Pour  apaifler  nos  grand  dieox  que  j*a- 
dore.'** 


They  reply : 

'*  *  Doux  J^us  Christ  qui  possede  nos  cceura, 
Embraaaez-les  de  voa  diyines  flammes ; 
Nous  vous  prions  de  nous  rendre  yain* 

queurs, 
£t  dans  le  del  vouloir  pUoer  nos  amei.*  "* 

The  martyrs  after  the  momentary 
torture  arrive  at  the  ever-enduring  fe- 
licity, and  the  curious  poem  con- 
cludes. 

Among  the  rhymed  legends  is  found 
a  very  circumstantial  one  of  St  Ni- 
cholas of  Myra,  under  whose  guar- 
dianship is  placed  the  churches  of 
St  Nicholas  within  and  St  Nicholas 
without  the  walls  of  old  Dublin.  The 
life  and  miracles  of  our  Saviour  are 
told  in  prose,  and  also  the  life  of 
St  Anne,  mother  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin.  It  would  not  be  easy  in 
our  days  to  point  out  the  authorities 
for  all  the  details  of  the  lives  of  St 
Joachim  and  St.  Anne,  which  are 
given  in  the  "  Legenda  Sanctse  Annas" 
of  Bart  Eysteler  published  at  Ar- 
gentina (Strasbui^)  m  1501.  The  ordi- 
nary people's  edition  in  use  in  France 
is  taken  from  it 

A  portion  of  these  pieces,  espe- 
cially those  in  which  tne  dialogue 
form  is  used,  had  their  prototjipes 
in  the  mysteries  and  moralities  of 
the  fourteenth  century.  None  of 
these  are  extant  in  a  perfect  fonn. 


LAMBNTATIOIIS. 

These  lamentations  (complaintes) 
are  similar  to  the  English  tragedies  of 
sixty  or  a  hundred  years  ago,  of  some 
of  which,  such  as  the  "Yarmouth  Tra- 
gedy, or  Jemmy  and  Nancy,"  we  still 
retain  many  verses  in  memory.  Among 
the  French  "  Laments  "  occurs  the 
tragedy  of  Pyramus  and  Thisbe,  and 
others  already  well  known  to  En- 

§lish  readers.  One,  quoted  at  consi- 
erable  length  b^  M.  Nisard,  de- 
tails a  murder  which  occurred  so  late 
as  1817,  at  Rodez,  in  the  south  of 
France. 

A  certain  M.  Fuald^  a  magis- 
trate, was  creditor  of  a  couple  of  nis 
neighbours  named  Bastide  and  Jau- 
sion.   Besides,  he  had  in  his  posses- 


*  "  *  Shut  him  up  in  this  brazen  bull,  his  wife  also,  his  children  besides.  I  wiU  that 
by  fire  they  meet  their  fate,  to  appease  the  great  gods  whom  I  adore.* 

The  Four  Martyrt, — Sweet  Jesus  Christ,  who  possesest  our  hearts,  enkindle  them  by 
thy  flames.    We  beseech  thee  to  render  us  yictorions,  and  in  heayen  to  pUoe  our  toula.'^ 
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mon  certain  papers  sufficient  to  prove 
the  last-named  guilty  of  infanticide. 
They  were  aware  of  his  having  one 
day  received  a  large  sum  of  money, 
and  on  the  same  evening  he  received 
an  invitation  to  a  house  in  a  certain 
street    Repairing  to  the  place  ap- 

Eointed  in  the  dark,  he  was  seized, 
lindfolded,  gagged,  drawn  into 
a  house  of  ill  fame,  and  murdered. 
His  body  was  thrown  into  the 
Avevron,  and  Jausion  getting  into 
his  house  at  the  close  of  the  same 
night,  seized  on  his  money  and  the 
papers  criminatory  of  himself.  Bastide 
and  Jausion,  and  their  accomplices, 
were  arrested,  but  there  was  not 
sufficient  evidence  to  convict  them. 
However  a  young  woman  who  had 
repaired  in  man's  dress,  and  for  no 
eood  purpose,  to  the  same  house  on 
the  fatal  ni^ht,  had  witnessed  from 
a  neighbounng  room  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  foul  crime,  and  after 
much  natural  hesitation,  she  de- 
nounced the  ^Ity  wretches.  Three 
of  the  party,  including  Bastide  and 
Jausion,  were  executed,  and  died 
impenitent 

The  poetrjr  of  the  Lamentation  is 
on  a  par  with  our  own  NewKate 
Minstrelsy,  a  fact  which  the  jprouuc- 
tion  of  a  couple  of  verses  will  con- 
firm to  the  reader's  satisfaction. 

"  Kcontez,  penples  de  France, 
Da  royaume  de  Chili, 
Penples  de  Russie  anrai, 
Dn  Cap  de  Bonne  Eap^rance, 
Le  m^orable  accident 
D'on  crime  tr^  cons^nent. 


TIB  DANCB  or  DSATB. 


**A  trois  henres  et  demi, 
Le  troisi^me  jour  de  Juin, 
Cette  bande  d^aasassins 
De  la  prison  est  sortie, 
Pour  subir  leur  chatiment 
Auz  termea  dn  jngement*** 

Very  low  and  flat  are  many  of  the 
rhymed  pieces  in  M.  Nisard  s  collec- 
tion, but  none  have  succeeded  in 
slnlong  beneath  the  level  of  the 
lUiodez  Lamentation. 


The  French  call  these  piecA  in 
which  processions  and  dances  com- 
posed of  the  dead  and  the  living  are 
represented,  Dames  MacabreSy  the 
name  being  a  corruption  of  Macarius 
(Happy)  one  of  the  early  solitaries  of 
Egypt  An  artist,  by  name  Orcagna, 
in  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
turyt  painted  on  the  walls  of  the 
Church  of  the  Campo  Santo,  of  Pisa, 
a  succession  of  scenes  representing 
the  Last  Judgment,  the  torments  of 
hell,  &C.  In  one  department  he  re- 
presented Death  speeding  on  towards 
a  delightful  scene  where  the  mat  and 
the  beautiful  are  ei^'oyin^  life.  He 
is  bent  on  doing  execution  among* 
them,  while  inattentive  to  the  cries 
of  many  wretches  tired  of  life,  and 
imploring  him  to  give  them  their 
quietus.  Opposite  the  bowers  of 
gaiety  and  enjoyment  are  laborious  and 
religious  men  on  the  side  of  a  moun- 
tain, working  and  praying,  and  in  the 
valley  three  kings  and  their  mistresses 
going  to  the  chase  are  stopped  by  St 
Macarius,  who  directs  their  attention 
to  the  appearance  they  will  present 
after  death  in  three  coffins  placed  up- 
right by  the  side  of  the  way.  The 
bodies  are  in  various  stages  of  putrefac- 
tion, and  one  dismayed  and  aiBgusted 
monarch  is  holding  his  nose. 

Orcagna  had  borrowed  from  France 
the  idea  of  the  *'  Three  Living  and 
the  Three  Dead,"  and  France  in  turn 
seized  on  his  conceptions,  and  on  the 
south  portal  of  the  Church  of  the  In- 
nocents were  represented  in  relief  the 
figures  of  the  Z^^tfTU]^  if oco&rf.  Suc- 
ceeding artists  set  the  living  and  the 
dead  at  their  dances,  the  grotesque 
enhancing  (?)  the  good  effect  It  is 
thought  that  the  funeral  dances  of 
ancient  E^nrpt  furnished  the  original 
notion.  The  bass  reliefs  mentioned 
were  executed  in  1408.  about  half  a 
century  after  Orcapa  s  labours.  In 
1424  the  Danse  Macabre  was  exe- 
cuted by  living  performers  at  the 
Church  of  the  Innocents  before  the 
Duke  of  Bedford  and  Philip  the  GKkkI. 


*  **  Hear  ye  people  of  France,  and  of  the  realms  of  Chili,  people  of  Russia  also,  as 
weU  as  those  of  the  Cape  of  GU)od  Hope,  the  memorable  accident  of  a  very  remarkable 


*'  At  half-past  throe  on  the  third  day  of  June,  this  band  of  assassins  issued  from  tha 
nriion  to  soffer  their  ponishment  according  to  the  terms  of  the  senttnoa.**    ^^  f 
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The  earliest  edition  of  a  printed 
and  engraved  "Danse  Macabre"  was 
issued  by  Gayot  Marchand  in  14S5. 
The  only  copy  of  this  curious  work 
known  to  exist  is  in  the  public  library 
of  Grenoble.  Guyot  issued  edition 
after  edition,  and  the  designs  were 
copied  everywhere, — on  church  walls, 
margins  of  prayer  books,  handles  oi 
knives,  &c  Hans  Holbein's  *'  Dance 
of  Death "  was  originally  published 
at  Lyons  in  1638.  The  popular  copies 
are  all  printed  from  the  edition  of 
1728,  which  bore  this  title  : 

**  The  grand  Danae  Macabre  of  Men  and 
Women,  modemUed  from  the  old  French 
in  the  politest  language  of  this  time.  With 
the  Debate  between  the  Soul  and  the  Body, 
the  Complaint  of  the  damned  Soul,  the 
Exhortation  to  live  and  die  well,  the  life  of 
the  evil  Antichriat,  and  the  fifteen  Signs  of 
Judgment.  Troyes,  printed  by  Jean  An- 
toine  Gamier.** 

Immediately  under  the  title  are 
represented  four  skeletons  playing 
respectively  on  a  bagpipes,  an  organ, 
a  narp,  and  a  drum,  the  drummer 
managing  a  flute  also.  On  the  second 
page^  death  in  an  imposing  attitude, 
bearm^  a  slender  coffin  on  one  arm. 
and  raising  the  other  in  the  act  of 
bespeaking  attention,  addresses  man, 
and  exhorts  him  to  make  good  use 
of  his  time.  After  the  repetition  of 
the  four  figures  on  the  first  page,  each 
issuing  a  feeling  exhortation,  comes 
the  long  train,  each  personaee  accom- 
panying a  death,  holdins  a  discussion 
with  him,  and  following  him  willingly 
or  the  reverse.  These  are  the  charac- 
ters that  fill  the  designs,— a  pope,  an 
emperor,  a  cardinal  a  legate,  a  duke,  a 
patriarch,  a  constable,  an  archbishop, 
a  knight,  a  bishop,  a  squire,  an  abbot, 
a  city  provost,  an  astrologer,  a  citizen, 
a  canon,  a  merchant,  a  schoolmaster, 
a  man  at  arms,  a  chartreux,  a  ser- 
geant, a  monk,  an  usurer,  a  physician, 
a  lover,  a  counsellor,  a  minstrel,  a 
3asant.  a  gaoler^  a  pilerim,  a 
a  cordelier,  a  little  child,  a 
lermit^  an  adventurer,  and 


pnest,a 
shepheri 
clerk,  a 
a  sot 

In  one  piece  a  Moor,  standing  on 
the  summit  of  a  tower,  is  lustily 
sounding  a  bugle  (savans  are  not 
agreed  on  the  subject  of  his  duties 


and  privileges),  and  ^e  original  de- 
sign IS  perpetuated  by  the  three  kmga 
meeting   their  three  corpses.    The 
dialogues  that  accompany  tne  dedgna 
are  well  calculated  to  make  a  strong 
impression  on  the  minds  of  the  un- 
educated people  for  whom  they  were 
intended,  and  who,  in  order  to  be 
moved,  reauire  objects  that  strike  the 
eye  as  well  as  the  ear,  and  to  be  ad- 
dressed through  more  than  one  sense. 
Here  is  a  sample  of  the  edition  of 
1728,  modernized  from  the  quaint 
style  and  orthography  of  1486 : 
"  Femmes  mirez  tos  doux  appas 
Dana  oette  triste  aepnltare ; 
Regardez  cea  os  en  nn  taa, 
Qui  font  horrenr  a  la  nature. 
Ha  ont  M  d'^tats  divera, — 
Remes,  bergeres,  grand  dames, 
On  ne  sait  pins,  mangds  dea  verB, 
S'ilfl  sont  08  d'hommes  on  de  fenmies.*** 

Some  artists,  especially  those  of 
Nuremburg,  losing  sight  of  the  ori- 
ginal design  of  the  work,  woiUd 
sketch  nothing  but  frantic  and  out- 
rageous movements  of  skeletons  and 
half-decayed  bodies  which  could  have 
no  other  possible  effect  than  to  disgust 
and  homfy  the  spectator.  M.  Nisard 
has  preserved  one  wood-cut  of  thia 
class,  which  no  person  of  excitable 
nerves  can  look  on  without  pain. 

AMTlUBRUr. 

The  prophetic  historian  of  this  hor- 
rible personage  was  evidently  un- 
troubled with  any  misgiving  such  as 
might,  in  quiet  moments,  invade  the 
inventors  of  events  in  the -lives  of  St. 
Anne  or  St.  Joseph.  It  was  not  in 
any  one's  power  to  say  whether  hia 
speculations  concerning  that  future 
son  of  the  devil  might  not  prove  true. 
Besides  he  might  reflect  that  he  could 
not  say  anything  of  him  as  bad  as 
his  deserts ;  here  is  his  glimpse  into 
the  last  times  of  the  world,  given  in 
his  own  words  as  much  as  possible, 
premising  that  the  father  of  hia 
hero  will  be  a  Babylonian  Jew,  and 
his  entry  into  life  marked  with  in- 
famy to  all  concerned. 

"By  two  cities  he  ahaU  be  supported, 
Carsed  be  the  son  of  the  evil  woman ! 
One  calls  itself  Bethaaida, 
The  other  hlgfat  Gorazain. 


*  Women,  admire  your  sweet  charms  here  in  thia  sad  sepulchre ;  look  on  theae  boB«lB 
a  heap,  horrifying  to  nature.  They  have  belonged  to  different  oondition8.^aeeiia,  shep. 
bevdassea,  noble  ladka.    Now  gaawad  by  w«nM,  w*  kaow  aot  wbathar  thiy  biltag  to 
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Wilk  red  geld  he  shall  be  crowned, 
Then  to  manifest  hU  power 
Three  Christian  kings  he  shall  slay, 
Seven  more  most  p^orce  obey  him. 

Then  to  Jerosalem  shall  come 

The  false  disloyal  seducer, 

And  every  Jew  will  adore  him. 

There  the  lying  traitor 

Shall  have  himself  circumcised, 

And  apoedee  shall  send 

To  pTMch  his  false  faith. 

Thoee  who  believe  him  not 

Hot  as  Messiah,  worship  him, 

Grievous  pams  shall  endure.^ 

•  •  •  • 

Swollen  with  yanity  he  shall  ape 
the  miracles  of  the  Saviour,  and  be- 
ing borne  up  into  the  air  on  the  wingiB 
of  demons, 

**He  shall  obstinately  contest 
Of  Christ  the  glorious  ascension. 
Then  Monseigneur  Saint  Michael, 
Archangel,  prince  of  the  Church, 
Shall  hurl  him  from  the  sky 
Without  a  touch,  but  in  such  guise 
That  all  the  Jews  who  behold  him 
Ugly,  powerless,  intolerable  of  smell. 
Shall  suffer  intense  horror. 
Then  shall  myriads  of  devils 
Crowd  to  bear  him  to  his  sepulchre ; 
Ten  millions  of  unbelieying  Jews 
Shan  enter  with  him  the  home  of  flre, 
That  flre  whence  none  return.** 

The  "  Danae  Macabre,"  long  popu- 
lar as  a  book  of  piety,  has  c^ksed  to 
circulate  among  the  people,  and  is 
chiefly  sought  by  Bibhomaniacs.  Mr. 
Nisard  deplores  the  circumstance  and 
impresses  on  the  people's  publishers, 
the  desirability  of  issmng  a  grammati- 
cally correct  edition,  ana  making 
some  effort  to  revive  its  circulation* 
Amen !  saj  we ;  but  popular  taste  is 
most  capndous  and  refuses  to  be  led 
or  driven.  We  willingly  quote  our 
right-minded  and  painstaking  au- 
iiiority. 

^  What  can  be  more  proper  than  the  per- 
usal ol  the  *Danse  Macabre*  and  its  supple- 
ments to  recommend  to  a  frivolous  or  in- 
different sold  habits  of  self-observation  and 
self-restraint?  We  scarcely  read  a  few 
pages  when  we  become  feelingly  convinced 
of  the  vanities  of  this  life;  and  as  we  ad- 
vance the  feeling  is  further  developed,  sad- 
ness and  terror  increasing  as  we  proceed. 
And  let  no  one  say  thkt  aU  these  instruc- 
tions with  which  death  plies  our  ears  on  the 
state  of  the  body  when  abandoned  by  life, 
on  the  decomposition  which  ensues,  on  the 
wenu  which  eonsome  the  flesh,  on  the  im- 
poiiiMlityirf  piessrrtagH  from  this horriUe 
f«te,—«xemere  common  places.  Theeamest- 


neas  with  which  it  (death)  retnnia  again 
and  again  to  this  subject,  the  eloquence 
which  it  sometimes  di4>lays,  and  the  keen 
raiUery  with  which  it  seasons  its  waminsSi 
cannot  fail,  little  by  Uttle  to  act  on  ^e 
imagination,  and  at  last  to  completely  occu- 
py it.        .        .        . 

^It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  volume 
has  lost  its  place  among  the  people's  books. 
The  BibUophiies,  however,  those  men 
who  with  regard  to  books,  are  possessed  by 
a  passion  the  most  selfish,  are  not  of  our 
wav  of  thinking.  But  what  does  it  mat- 
ter r  I  here  express  the  sentiment  of  a 
being  subject  to  death,  that  for  the  re- 
gularity of  conduct  and  morals,  nothing  can 
be  compared  to  meditation  on  death,  and 
of  one  whose  earnest  wish  is,  that  the  mi- 
nisters of  education  would  still  more  popu- 
larise these  tableaux,  and  even  make  them 
one  of  the  instruments  of  education  from 
the  age  when  the  fear  of  ghosts  ceases,  and 
when  the  true  relations  of  things  come  to 
be  understood.  I  earnestly  recommend  the 
publishers  of  pedlers*  books  to  reprint  the 
'Dense  Macabre,'  not  with  the  innumerable 
faults  with  which  the  latter  editions  were 
fiUed,  but  revised,  corrected,  and  even 
lightly  retouched,  provided  a  writer  capable 
of  executing  the  task  can  be  secured. 

"  As  to  the  reviser  of  the  text,  we  only 
want  an  intelligent  man  familiar  with  this 
order  of  poetry — ^rather  a  grammarian  than 
a  poet.  As  poet  he  could  not  avoid  subsii- 
tuting  his  own  verses  for  those  which  are  too 
corrupt  to  be  reparable;  as  grammarian  he 
wiU  only  consult  his  ear  and  his  rules  to 
mend  the  damaged  rhyme,  and  restore  the 
perverted  sense, — ^the  sole  reform  permis- 
sible or  possible  in  respect  to  the  poesy  of 
the  '  Daitse  Macabbb.'  " 

OOMPLKTB  LSTTKa  WBITaiS. 

All  these  modem  aids  to  the  lasy, 
the  uninstructed,  and  the  unimagina- 
tive using  the  French  language  nave 
for  prototype, 

"  The  Mirror  of  Vfrtue  and  Way  of  liv- 
ing weU ;  containing  many  fine  histories  In 
quatrains  and  moral  distichs,  alphabeticaUy 
arranged.  To  whioh  is  added,  the  style  of 
composhig  aU  sorts  of  letters,  missives,  re- 
ceipts, and  promissory  notee,  the  punctu- 
tion  of  the  French  language,  and  instruc- 
tion in  the  secret  of  the  Art  of  Writing. 
By  F^^rre  Hubert.  Jean  CaveUler,  Par^ 
1669.- 

In  the  first  edition  of  his  book 
Pierre  dierely  announced  himself  as 
writingmaster,  but  in  the  editions  of 
1574  and  1587  he  announces  his 
titles  as  councillor  to  the  king  (Henry 
IILX  secretary  of  his  chamber,  xd  hm 
finaiioes>  bailiff  of  his  artilleiy,  aad 
keeper  of  the  Beala.    8o  lia  boI  oiljr 
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"  combated  poverty  with  hia  pen"  as 
did  Honord  de  Balzac  in  our  own 
times,  but  even  won  riches  and  dis- 
tinction. It  would  appear  that  he 
had  taught  the  *'  King  of  the  Minions" 
to  write. 

Successors  to  this  egregious  work 
appeared  in  1608,  1614,  1665,  and 
France  has  since  those  dates  neyer 
been  found  to  complain  of  her  want 
of  epistolary  aids. 

Would  anyone  living  in  this  second 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century  sup- 
pose that  within  a  couple  of  centuries 
a  child  of  five  or  six  years  old,  was 
instructed  to  address  this  copy  of 
▼erses  to  his  mamma  ? 

**  To  adom  your  breast  with  a  bouquet 
Mamma,  IVe  selected  a  rose; 
In  its  fresh  badding  and  brilliant  hue 
Your  portrait  I  think  I  see. 
The  rose  is  the  qaeen  of  the  shmbbery, 
The  kingdom  of  hearts  is  thine. 
Love  yoar  countenance  animates 
With  colours  the  roost  cheerful ; 
Its  perfume,  its  diyine  odour ; 
From  thy  rosy  lips  we  feel  them  exhale. 
In  this  thou  exceedest  the  rose, 
Thou  hast  no  thorn,  Mamma.** 

Whatever  faults  our  own  epistolary 
manuals  possess,  they  have  never 
dreamed  of  the  impudence  and  im- 
morality attained  by  their  French  re- 
latives. In  the  "  Perfect  Secretary  of 
Lovers,  or  new  Choice  of  Declara- 
tions and  of  Letters  to  facilitate  suc- 
cess in  Love,  to  obtain  Rendez-vous, 
and  procure  happy  marriages,''  the 
Veuve  Desbleds,  Faris,  1 845,  there  are 
not  only  simple  protestations  of  hon- 
ourable love,  and  proposals  of  mar- 
riage but  ingenious  snares  prepared 
for  seduction,  letters  after  the  tempter 
has  triumphed,  and  appeals  of  lovers 
jealous  with  cause,  ana  jealous  with- 
out cause.  In  the  portion  devoted  to 
honourable  proceemngs,  is  inserted  a 
note  addressed  to  the  young  lady  at 
the  same  moment  that  a  demand  of 
her  hand  is  made  from  herparenta 
M.  Nisard  adduces  this  as  an  mstance 
of  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  author, 
of  what  takes  place  among  civilized 
people.  But  is  it  against  etiquette 
for  an  EngUsh,  or  Irish,  or  Scotch 
loTer,  to  forward  a  tender  epistle  to 
his  oarling,  when  he  is  appealing  to 


her  parents  for  possession  of  her 
hand  and  heart  ? 

A  still  more  detestable  volume  is — *'  The 
secretary,  guide,  and  counsellor  of  loren, 
teaching  both  sexes  the  sure  means  of 
succeeding  in  a£fairs  of  the  Heart  Decla- 
rations of  the  gallant  with  or  without  the 
offer  of  his  Hand,  Answer  of  the  Person 
addressed,  whether  Maid,  Wife  (1)  or 
Widow,  appropriate  to  all  cases,  to  aU  con- 
ditions ;  modds  of  letters  for  all  circum- 
stances, fallings-out,  reconciliations,  forsak- 
ings,  and  definite  ruptures.  Popular 
library  for  town  or  country,  Paris.  No 
date.** 

Even  when  the  suitor  merely  seeks 
a  wife,  but  is  dubious  of  success,  the 
letter-writer,  assuming  him  to  oe  a 
man  of  no  principle,  recommends  the 
most  outrageous  hypocrisv  and  self- 
mortification  to  attain  the  desired 
object 

"If  the  family  consist  of  devotees, 
conform  strictly  to  the  regulations  of  Lent, 
abstain  from  meat  on  Fridays  and  Satur- 
days, never  lose  mass,  take  off  your  hat  to 
Monsieur  the  Cirri  ^parish  priest),  never 
laugh  at  the  clerical  mshion  of  dress,  pay 
the  utmost  respect  to  monks  and  nuns, 
approach  ostensibly  the  sacraments.  In  thus 
following  the  *Way  of  the  Cross*  ♦  you 
wiU  infidiibly  arrive  at  your  wished  desti- 
nation. Afterwards  you  may  mould  your 
dear  half  to  your  own  style  of  philosophy.** 

And  this  pernicious  manual  con- 
tinued in  the  full  blase  of  popularity 
while  the  Danse  Macabre  was  for- 
gotten. 

The  reader  could  scarcely  yet  have 
an  idea  of  the  infamy  and  rascality 
of  some  of  the  books  of  this  dass 
without  the  following  quotation  from 
the  same  work  in  the  guise  of  advice 
to  a  young  man. 

"  If  you  wish  to  enslave  a  young  girl 
who  has  just  returned  from  her  pmnonmiU 
(boardhig  school),  commence  by  exalting 
her  imagination,  or  giving  impulse  to  her 
sentimentality.  Some  love  stories  dipped 
into  her  hands  (unknown  to  her  parents) 
by  affectmgher  with  pity  for  the  lot  ol 
true-lovers  tormented  hy  fortune,  will  pre- 
pare the  way  and  make  smooth  sJl  difficul- 
ties. Make  profession,  in  the  e3res  of  this 
young  girl,  of  a  refined  delicacy  ol  senti- 
ment. It  is  the  surest  means  to  inn>iri 
her  with  an  unlimited  confidence.    Very 


•  In  most  churches  in  Roman  Catholic  countries,  are  hung  on  the  walls,  fourtaen 
paintings  or  coloured  prints,  representing  the  events  of  the  passion.  At  appointed 
times  the  priest  and  people  kneel  before  these  'stations*  in  snccessioD,  and  join  ia 
appiopriate  meditations  and  prayers.** 
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soon  you  shall  be  for  her  one  of  thoee 
heroes  who  have  so  delighted  her.  She 
will  dream  of  jon,  she  will  see  yoa  where 
yoa  are  and  where  you  are  not" 

Onrreadera  must  dispense  with  the 
epical  and  thoroughly  selfish  mar- 
nage  articles  of  an  hosi)ital  nurse  and 
an  old  man  hardened  in  the  world^s 
ways,  and  the  unconcern  with  which 
the  lady  insists  on  certain  privileges 
not  sanctioned  by  either  the  canon  or 
civil  law.  Neither  is  the  study  of 
the  "  Lover's  Catechism"  very  edify- 
ing, nor  the  correspondence  of  "Dame 
L^ombat  and  the  Sieur  Mongeot/' 
1760  or  thereabouts.  All  these  mis- 
chievous treatises  eiyoyed  complete 
toleration  till  the  accession  of  the 
present  Emperor.  He  has  perhaps 
accomplished  his  best  work  for  France 
in  thus  checking  the  circulation  of 
pernicious  books  among  the  impres- 
sionable and  uneducated  portion  of 
his  subjects. 

THX  scmircx  of  slano. 

As  archsologists  have  discovered  in 
the  archives  of  oe^ary  and  imposture 
among  the  old  Komans,  the  same 
means  used  for  exciting  pity,  and  ex- 
tracting charity,  resorted  to  by  mo- 
dem professors,  it  is  very  probable 
that  a  peculiar  dialect  was  patronised 
by  idlers  and  cheats  for  intercom- 
munication in  the  days  of  Augustus. 

The  earliest  known  printed  lK>ok  on 
the  subject  is  the  lives  of  Marcelots 
beggars,  and  gipsies,  containing  their 
mode  of  life,  knaveries,  and  gergon 
(jargon,  quX  brought  to  light  by  Pe- 
chon  de  Ruby.  To  which  has  been 
added  a  dictionary  in  the  Bletquin 
language^  with  explanations  in  the 
'vulgar.  Lyons,  1596.  Another  treatise 
was  published  in  the  same  city  on  the 
same  plan  in  1634.  Modem  editions 
date  n-om  Epinal  and  Tours,  profes- 
sing to  be  for  the  behoof  of  mercers, 
porters,  and  others,  and  to  have  re- 
ceived emendations  from  the  most 
celebrated  argotxers  (professors  of 
slang)  of  modem  times.  By  M.  B.  H. 
D.  S.  Archi-Suppdt  (Doctor)  in  Argot 

The  plan  of  the  work  embraces  the 
origin  of  Argotiers,  the  various  titles 
of  dignity,  and  the  classification  of 
the  body,  a  dictionary,  the  book  of 
the  States  (General,  and  the  articles 
accorded  to  the  said  States  General 
This  great  assembly  met  once  a  year, 
to  transact  business  under  the  direc- 

VOL.  LXVIL—NO.  CCCXCIX. 


tion  of  their  king,  the  Grand  Coere. 
The  dignity  was  elective,  and  the  first 
use  the  king  made  of  his  power  was 
to  enthrone  himself  on  the  back  of 
one  of  the  lately  received  members, 
who  set  himself  on  hands  and  feet  to 
support  his  monarch  in  dignity.  The 
Grand  Coere's  coat  should  consist  of 
some  hundred  pieces  of  cloth  carefully 
stitched,  and  leg,  or  arm,  or  thigh  be 
afllicted  with  a  sore  curable  any 
time  in  a  d&y  or  two. 

A  plate  laid  beside  the  throne  re- 
ceived the  tribute  of  all  who  were 
present  to  render  an  account  of  their 
offices  during  the  last  year.  These  were 
the  cagou  (prime  mmister),  the  doc- 
tor before  named,  the  Ornhelins  (big 
boys),  the  marcandiers  (aealers),  the 
mahngreux  (feigners  of  illness),  the 
sahuUux  ^feigners  of  falling  siclmessX 
the  coquulards  (pilgrims),  the  capotis 
(begcing  letter  writers),  the  drilUs 
(disaoled  soldiers),  &c.  It  would 
not  be  feasible  within  reasonable 
limits  to  enable  our  readers  to  under- 
stand a  conversation  held  bv  two 
formats  in  areot,  nor  would  the  ac- 
quisition be  of  much  value,  so  we  take 
leave  of  the  subject 


Since  the  invention  of  printing, 
I>rimers  and  spelling-books  have  con- 
tinually employed  thepresses  through- 
out Christendom.  The  printers  of 
Lyons  have  long  distinguished  the 
books  intended  for  children  by  a  pe- 
culiar type  which  has  got  the  Dame 
of  Caracth-e-civiliU,  probably  from 
an  old  book  printed  there  and  entitled 
"  La  Civilite  puerile  et  honndte'*  and 
still  popular  under  nearly  a  similar 
name.  The  earliest  of  these  "  Prin- 
ciples-of-Politeness"  treatises  still 
extant,  the  work  of  William  Durand, 
is  dated  Paris,  1660.  There  has  been 
a  considerable  change  in  the  outward 
manifestation  of  politeness  since  the 
days  of  good  William  Durand.  The 
particular  breaches  of  good  manners 
which  he  denounced  are  never  heard 
of  in  any  modem  society,  however 
humble  which  pretends  to  decency.  A 
treatise  of  the  17th  century  dedicated 
to  the  youn^Duke  of  Che vreuse,  gives 
such  (urections  to  readers  who  are  in- 
vited to  dine  with  princes  and  prin- 
cesses, as  remind  one  of  the  oration  of 
the  ludfer  match  seller,  when  recom- 
mending his  wares.     "Ladies  and 
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gentlemen,  you  may  probablv  find 
yourselves  at  a  party  given  by  an 
ambassador,  a  marchioness,  a  countess. 
Some  clumsv  person  snuffs  out  the 
candle  with  his  fingers ;  they  call  for 
the  porteress ;  she  is  away.  Then 
you  gracefully  draw  your  lucifer-box 
from  your  pocket,  light  the  candle, 
and  every  one  thanks  you." 

Were  we  to  make  extracts  at  any 
length  from  these  **  Civilites  pueriles 
et  honn^tes,"  they  would  only  make 
our  readers  laugh  or  yawn.  They 
have  acquired  all  the  usages  of  good 
society  by  witnessing  and  practising 
no  others  since  they  were  children  ; 
but  before  the  Revolution  the  classes 
of  society  in  France  were  very  distinct, 
and  it  was  a  desurable  thing  for  the 
children  of  farmers  or  shopkeepers 
to  acquire  some  little  acquaintance 
with  the  usages  of  the  upper  classes, 
among  whom  chance  might  at  some 
moment  introduce  them.  We  shall 
trouble  the  reader  with  a  few  points 
of  good  breeding  connected  witii  the 
management  of  the  hat : — 

*'  It  ia  a  mark  of  ill -breeding  when  you 
speak  to  any  one,  to  twirl  your  hat,  to 
scratch  it  with  your  fingers,  to  drum  on  the 
crown,  to  handle  the  lace  or  the  string,  to 
look  inside  or  around  it,  to  put  it  before 
your  face  or  to  your  mouth,  so  that  you 
cannot  be  heard  when  speaking.  It  is  still 
worse  to  gnaw  the  rim  when  you  are  hold- 
ing it  before  yourmouthi" 

As  a  sample  of  the  refinement  of 
those  days,  we  extract  a  few  of  the 
instructions  in  the  etiquette  of  the 
drawing-room  : — 

*'  If  you  are  asked  to  play  or  to  sinp:,  it 
is  not  wrong  to  make  some  excuse  at  first ; 
but  if  they  persevere,  you  must  not  hesi- 
tate. Compliance  will  excuse  any  defects 
in  the  execution. 

"  To  continue  to  spU  (!),  to  cough,  or  to 
be  too  long  about  tuning  the  instrument 
tires  and  displeases  a  company. 

"  You  must  never  praise  your  own  per- 
formance, nor  say,  ^mind  this,  pay  attention 
to  that,  here's  a  fine  passage,'"  &c. 

ROMANCB8,  NOTBLS,  AND  STQEUa, 

"  John  of  Paris"  was  a  favourite 
musical  farce  with  the  playgoers  of 
London  and  DubUn  some  thirty  years 
since.  Few  that  enjoyed  its  repre- 
sentation dreamed  of  its  being  founded 
on  a  lively,  agreeable  story,  written 
about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, and  remodelled  in  the  seven- 


teenth. Yet  so  it  is,  and  it  appears 
strange  to  us,  after  reading  our  au- 
thor's analysis  of  it,  that  it  has  not 
made  an  appearance  in  England.  A 
French  King  (name  omitted  in  the 
ordinary  histories)  betrothed  his  son 
to  the  daughter  of  the  King  of  Spain 
when  she  was  three  years  old,  but  on 
the  death  of  the  same  French  mo- 
narch, the  Spanish  King  forgetting 
his  promise,  re-betrothed  her  to  the 
King  of  England.  This  suitor  sotting 
out  to  visit  his  affianced,  took  Paris 
on  his  way.  where  he  was  hospitably 
entertained  by  the  Queen  mother  in 
the  absence  of  her  son.  The  young 
king  being  determined  not  to  resign 
his  "  Spanish  Lady'*  to  the  ruler  of 
"  treacherous  Albion,"  had  set  out  on 
the  way  to  the  Pyrenees,  and  journey- 
ing leisurely  he  was  overtaken  by  the 
British  sovereign,  on  whom  he  im- 
posed himself  as  a  "  John  of  Paris," 
a  rich  bourgeois  travelling  for  his 
amusement.  Crossing  a  large  river 
several  of  the  badly-mounted  Britons 
were  swept  away  and  drowned, — and 
in  a  great  shower  of  rain  king  and 
followers  were  left  in  a  wretched 
plight,  it  not  being  the  English  fashion 
to  wear  cloaks  or  hoods,  or  bring 
portmanteaus  or  boxes  with  them  on 
a  journey.  "  Sire,"  said  John,  "  jrou 
English  ought  to  bring  houses  with 
you  on  your  journeys."  "  It  could 
not  be  done,"  answered  the  King  of 
England,  "  too  many  elephants  would 
be  required  to  carry  them." 

As  they  journeyed  on,  said  the 
King  to  John,  **  May  I  ask  what  brings 
you  to  Spain]'*  **Sire,  my  father, 
fifteen  years  ago,  set  a  snare  here  for 
game.  I  am  coming  to  see  if  there  is 
anything  caught"  The  kins  laughed. 
"  Surely  if  anything  was  taken  youll* 
now  find  nothmjj but  the  bones."  "Ah, 
the  snares  in  this  country  preserve  the 
^me  as  long  as  you  please."  "Won- 
derful,*^ said  the  simple  Briton. 

After  many  practical  jokes  and 
jests  of  doubtful  taste  played  off  on 
the  guileless  British  sovereign,  John 
and  his  train  entered  into  Burgoa 
with  considerable  ostentation,  the 
king,  the  queen,  the  Infanta,  the 
kings  of  England,  of  Portugal,  and  of 
Poland,  enjoying  the  sight  from  the 
windows.  First  came  t£e  furriers  of 
John  of  Paris,  then  the  chariots  and 
their  conductors,  bearing  tapestry  and 
furniture,  then  twenW-nve  more  cha- 
riots groaning  under  kitchen  utenailat 
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and  twenty-five  others  filled  with 
John's  robee,  followed  by  an  indefi- 
nite number  conveying  the  plate. 
After  these  marched  200  men-atarms, 
then  the  archers  of  the  .guard,  his 
steward  and  200  pages^  and  lastly 
John  of  Paris  himseli  splendidly 
arrayed,  and  followed  by  1,500  horse- 
men armed  cap-a-pie.  Hence  the  pro- 
verb alluding  to  a  rich  procession. 
''It  is  equal  to  the  train  of  John  of 
Paris!" 

When  John  came  in  sight  the  In- 
fanta sank  at  once  into  the  depths  of 
love,  and  the  imbecile  and  amiable 
Briton,  finding  that  things  were 
going  against  him  quietly  withdrew. 

Another  popular  story  is  "  John  of 
Calais,"  verv  romantic  and  a  little 
tedious.  "  Peter  of  Provence  and  the 
Fair  Maguelona"  first  printed  in  1478 
is  a  delightful  old  romance  of  chi- 
valry. A  hawk  carrying  oflf  one  of 
the  lady's  jewels,  Peter  pursues  it  till 
he  and  his  true  love  are  effectually 
separateil,  and  wonderful  fortimes 
await  them  before  their  happy  union 
takes  place.  A  similar  incident  occurs 
in  the  Arabian  story  of  Prince  Oama- 
ralzaman. 

A  dreadful  and  romantic  legend, 
entitled  "  The  Histonr  of  the  beau- 
teous Helena  of  Constantinople^ 
mother  of  St.  Martin  of  Tours  ana 
St.  Brice  his  brother,"  full  of  absur- 
dities and  improbabilities  is  still 
popular ;  so  is  th6  "  Life  of  Gene- 
vifeve  of  Brabant,"  already  named, 
written  by  Father  Le  Cerisiers  and 
first  published  in  1647.  "  The  Life  of 
Robert  the  Devil"  was  first  printed 
at  Lyons  in  1496.  If  any  reader  is 
ignorant  of  the  origm  of  his  name, 
let  it  be  known  to  him  that  the  wife 
of  Hubert  Duke  of  Normandy  being 
reproached  by  him  for  her  sterility 
after  forty  years  of  marriage,  and  in- 
censed beyond  all  bounds  cried  out, 

"Ifl  ever  give  you  a  son  may 

have  him  1"  Robert  was  born  nine 
months  after  and  became  a  hellish 
prodigy  from  his  earliest  years.  How- 
ever conversion,  and  penance,  and  re- 
formation, and  happiness,  awaited  his 
maturer  age. 

"  The  Four  Sons  of  Aymon,"  astir- 
ring  romance  of  th«  days  of  Charle- 
magne, was  composed  in  the  reign  of 
Phuip  Augustus  by  Hwon  de  Vil- 
lencuve.  The  earliest  edition  quoted 
is  that  of  I^ons,  1593.  There  is  an 
edition  of  the  work  extant  among 


the  EngHsh  **  Parlour-Library"  books. 
"  Valentine  and  Orson,"  author  and 
ancient  MS.  unknown,  was  first 
printed  in  Lyons,  1495.  The  first 
edition  of  "  Huon  of  Bourdeaux"  is  not 
dated,  the  second  is  marked  1516. 
The  delightful  story  of  "  Griselda  the 
Patient  is  found  in  the  lays  of 
Marie  de  France  (temp.  Henry  III. 
of  England),  and  m  the  Decameron 
of  Boccacio.  A  French  translation 
from  the  Italian  appeared  in  1546. 

Among  modem  works  that  have 
acquired  popularity  among  the  lower 
classes,  M.  Nisard  quotes  the  novels 
of  Mme.  Cottin.  and  of  Ducray  Du- 
menil,  who  delighted  in  frightful 
stories,  the  very  unedifying  tales  of  a 
certain  M.  Raban,  and  translations  of 
the  Decameron.  The  first  was  mad6 
for  poor  Charles  VI.  in  1414,  and  the 
first  copy  in  print  appeared  in  1485. 
St.  Pierre*8  stories,  "Numa  Pom- 
pilius,"  "  Gonzalvo  de  Cordova,'* 
**Belisake"  "GalateaJ'  "EsteUe," 
Madame  d'Aulnoy's  "Fairy  Tales," 
"Telemaque,"  Perrault's  "House- 
hold Stones,"  and  GaUand's  "Ara- 
bian  Nights,"  need  scarcely  be  men* 
tioned.  Translations  of  "Gulliver" 
and  "  Robinson  Crusoe"  are  also  to 
be  met,  together  with  the  novels  of 
the  Brothers  Banim,  Dr,  Henry  (au- 
thor of  "O'Halloran"),  Mrs.  Lc^ 
(authoress  of  "  Restalrig "),  Horace  ' 
Smith,  Mrs.  Opie,  and  Mrs.  Bennett 
Ojuthoress  of  the  "Beggar  Girl"), 
We  certainly  never  expected  to  find 
some  of  these  authors  attaining  to  ^ 
position  in  French  popular  literature. 
The  unedifying  and  illustrated  ro- 
mances of  Sue,  Paul  de  Eock,  Mme« 
Dudevant,  Soulie  and  others,  in  their 
quarto  form,  called  "Romans  de 
quatre  Sous"  (per  sheet,  to  wit),  "come 
within  the  means  of  most  people  who 
have  a  wish  for  such  unhealthy  litera- 
ture, and  must  have  a  very  pernicious 
effect  on  public  morals. 

Our  readers  must  ere  this  time 
have  formed  a  comparison  between 
the  literary  taste  of  the  lower  classes 
in  France  and  that  in  evidence 
among  the  corresponding  ranks  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  much  to 
the  disadvantage  of  the  latter.  The 
large  amount  of  imhealthy  literature 
among  our  Continental  neighbours  is 
much  to  be  deplored ;  but  in  most 
cases  those  who  are  cursed  with  a 
taste  for  such  studies,  would,  if  they 
had  no  opportunity  of  indulging  in  . 
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them,  occupy  their  leisure  hours  at 
the  cabaret,  or  in  evil  pursuits  of 
some  kind.  The  worst  book  can 
scarcely  work  so  much  mischief  as 
evil  society,  and  if  we  find  in  any 
individual  disreputable  habits  united 
with  literary  tastes,  we  may  be  very 
certain  that  these  tastes  did  not  pro- 
duce  the  habits,  and  that  the  Dad 
man  would  be  a  worse  one  without 
them. 

However  the  existence  of  a  licen- 
tious literature  among  the  populace 
must  be  considered  an  evil  of  very 
great  magnitude,  and  it  must  be 
looked  on  as  a  national  benefit  that 
it  has  been  either  swept  away  or  re- 


duced to  veiy  slender  proportions 
since  1852.  Great  praise  is  due  to 
M.  Nisard  for  his  oo-operation  in 
the  good  work,  and  for  the  lucid  and 
comprehensive  sketch  he  has  given 
of  the  literature  of  the  people  since 
the  invention  of  printing,  and  for  his 
rational,  moralj  and  accurate  treat- 
ment of  the  subject  The  publication 
of  the  second  edition  was  rendered 
necessary  by  the  immediate  absorp- 
tion of  the  first  by  the  libraries  of 
Bibliophiles  and  Bibliomaniacs.  May 
the  same  fate  be  told  of  this  second 
edition,  and  a  third,  and  still  enlarged 
issue  be  the  result 
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What  a  great  institution  jaunting 
is ;  jaunting  in  the  abstract  What 
a  deal  of  insanity  it  prevents.  High 
pressure  on  the  bram  makes  a  isX 
madhouse ;  that  is  my  version  of  the 
old  proverb.  It  sounds  a  paradox ; 
but  I  am  very  certain  that  a  day's 
idleness  here  and  there  makes  a  great 
deal  more  honest  solid  work  to  be 
done  than  any  unintermittent  labour. 
What  a  delicious  sugar-plum  a  day's 
holiday  is  amongst  the  dry  bread  of 
one's  ordinary  work-days.  Only  they 
who  toil  from  "  mom  to  dewy  eve  ' 
in  the  sweat  of  their  brow  can  suck 
out  the  full  sweetness  of  the  grapes 
of  doing-nothingness,  but  those  who 
get  through  a  fair  average  amount  of 
work  of  some  kind  or  other  in  the 
course  of  their  lives,  can  give  a  toler- 
able guess  at  its  flavour.  That  must 
be  one  of  the  disadvantages  of  being 
a  king  or  a  duke,  or  any  other  such 
high  mightiness,  their  lives  being 
according  to  popular  notions — all  ho- 
liday-making. The  feast  of  idleness 
must  taste  no  better  to  them  than 
our  ordinary  every-dajr  bread  and 
butter  does  to  us.  This  is  going  to 
be  a  chapter  of  jaunting,  out  of 
jaunting  not  in  the  abstract,  but  the 
concrete,  telling  how  certain  people 
took  a  small  iaunt ;  and  how  some  of 
them  enjoyed  it 

One  fine  cold  bracing  morning,  the 
water  in  the  pipes  alTover  Queens- 
town  was  frozen,  and  parties  of  dis- 


consolate bricklayers,  out  of  work, 
were  parading  the  streets,  with  the 
implements  of  their  craft  reduced  to 
a  state  of  temporary  mendicity.  like- 
wise, on  that  morning,  you,  if  you 
had  been  there,  or  any  one  else 
possessed  of  eyesight,  might  have 
seen  standing  at  the  railway  station, 
waiting  for  the  10.12  up-train,  a 
youn^  man,  made  to  look  just  twice 
as  wide  and  plump  as  nature  had 
formed  him  by  a  vast,  rough  great 
coat,  comfortable,  certainly ;  beauti- 
fying, certainly  not  A  young  man 
in  charge  of  several  women,  rather 
overdone  and  swamp>ed  with  female 
accompaniments,  a  misogynist  might 
have  considered,  seeing  that  he  had 
appertaining  to  him,  his  iTour  putty- 
faced  sisters  and  his  two  rose-and- 
lily-faced  cousins.  Perhaps  the  putt^- 
faced  sisters  might  have  been  dis- 
pensed with.  Anyhow,  there  they 
all  were,  stamping  about  to  warm 
theirfeet,  chattering  andlaughing,  and 
cutting  small  jokes  at  the  expense  of 
the  numerous  gentlemen,  with  black 
bags,  who  shared  the  platform  with 
them,  and  their  voices  rang  out,  dear 
and  sharp  on  the  frosty  air.  They 
were  not  going  on  a  very  far  journey, 
only  to  see  Nmevteh,  and  Borne,  and 
Spain  come  together,  for  their  behoof 
under  the  brittle  glass  domes  of  the 
eighth  wonder  of  the  world.  Marvel- 
lous pitch  of  civilization  for  us  to 
have  attained  to,  to  be  able  to  do  such 
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a  thing ;  we  must  come  soon  to  the 
highest  pinnacle  we  are  to  reach,  one 
thmks  sometimes,  and  then  be^n  to 
retrograde.  Well,  it  is  not  much  con-, 
sequence  to  us  personally,  which  we 
do,  advance  or  retreat ;  it  will  not  be 
in  our  days.  The  design  of  this  mild 
form  of  excursion  had  emanated 
(during  one  of  those  afternoon  tea 
s^nces  from  which  Greorge  had 
been  absent  of  late)  from  the  fertile 
brain  of  Margaret,  whose  soul  was 
always  attuned  to  any  manner  of 
diversion  whatever,  except  perhaps 
going  to  see  a  man  hanged.  Her 
plan  had  been  received  with  acclama- 
tions by  her  cousins,  and  indifferently 
assented  to  by  Kate— assented  to 
not  because  she  expected  to  enjoy 
the  little  outing ;  (she  never  enjoyed 
anything  much  now,  oddly  enough) ; 
but  she  was  beginning  to  feel  that 
all  work  and  no  play  were  making 
Kate  a  dull  girl,  that  it  would  be 
well  to  see  some  new  objects,  and  get 
perhaps  new  ideas  from  them,  and 
turn  thought  from  running  so  per- 
petually in  the  old,  well-worn,  deep- 
noUowed  channels.  The  train  came 
up,  puffing  and  snorting,  and  making 
a  great  fuss  about  itself  as  usual ;  at 
last,  giving  one  a  sensation  of  sur- 
prise at  appearing  so  hot  and  steam- 
ing on  such  a  bitter  day,  and  there 
was  a  rusfi  for  carriages,  a  rolling 
along  of  luggage,  a  scramble,  and  a 
perfectly  umntelligible  shouting  of 
something  intended  to  convey  to  the 
minds  of  the  new  arrivals  that  they 
had  reached  Queenstown  station ; 
and  in  five  minutes,  the  Chesters 
were  whirled  away.  Whirled  away 
indeed  !  Heaven  forgive  me  for  tell- 
ing such  a  lie.  One  might  as  well 
talk  of  a  snail  whirling  along  in  its 
shell  It  would  be  about  as  appro- 
priate as  applying  any  such  expression 
to  the  mode  of  progression,  on  the 
line  I  am  speaking  of,  which  (I  will 
do  it  the  justice  to  say)  is  bidding 
fair  fast  to  win  from  the  Eastern 
Counties,  the  palm  of  unparalleled 
slowness. 

To  how  few  people  a  premonition 
of  what  is  going  to  happen  to  them, 
either  of  sweet  or  sour,  is  vouchsafed. 
Is  it  a  blessing  or  a  curse  ]  A  blessing, 
I  suppose,  on  the  principle  of  "  what- 
ever is,isright"— a  blessing  even  apart 
from  that  doctrine,  I  think.  Would 
the  delight  of  gloating  over  the  com- 


ing birth  of  one's  few  pleasures  over- 
bsJance,  even  compensate  the  aching, 
stinging  pain  that  the  forecast  sha- 
dows of  one's  many  griefs  would  cause 
one?  I  trow  not.  How  is  it  that  some 
few  of  us  are  gifted  with  a  prophetic 
knowledge  of  things  that  wiU  be; 
live  over  some  bits  of  their  life,  twice, 
as  it  were  ;  whilst  to  other  some,  this 
endowment  of  such  doubtful  advan- 
tage is  so  utterly  denied  1  As  well 
asK,  why  eagles  have  a  clearer  vision  ? 
why  dogs  have  a  stronger  power  of 
smell  than  human  beings  1  Now  I 
come  to  think  of  it,  this  boding  in- 
stinct is  a  sort  of  mental  scent  ; 
potent  to  snuff  out  unsavoury  events 
prematurely  ere  they  rise.  Kate's 
faculty  of  mental  scent  was  obtusa 
Something  was  going  to  happen  to 
her  to-day ;  something  that  would 
have  shaken  tlie  veiy  foundations  of 
her  being,  had  she  known  it.  and 
she  was  not  in  the  smallest  degree 
prescient  of  it.  It  was  a  Saturday 
— I  remember  that— and  there  was 
on  that  day  a  concert  in  the  Palace, 
as  there  always  is,  weekly.  What  is 
called,  I  believe,  a  popular  concert ; 
all  big  drum,  and  violin,  and  violon- 
cello, and  piano,  in  which  the  voice 
of  man  or  woman  had  no  part. 
Veiy  interesting  and  enjoyable,  no 
doubt,  to  scientific  lovers  of  music  ; 
but,  to  ignoramuses  like  myself, 
wearisome  in  the  highest  degree  ; 
music  of  that  sort  being  utterly 
meaningless  ;  saying  just  nothing  at 
all  to  such.  This  concert  commenced 
at  half-past  three,  and  by  that  time 
the  Chester  party  were  pretty  well 
tired  of  straymg  about  up  and  down, 
of  starinc  at  everything  that  was  to 
be  stared  at.  Their  eyes  had  had 
almost  enough  of  gazing,  and  their 
ankles  began  to  tell  them  that  they 
were  rather  heavy  to  supjwrt 

"  Well !  are  you  going  in  or  not  1 
Make  haste  and  settle,"  says  George, 
standing  at  the  opening  to  the  con- 
cert-room, and  looking  vaguely  round 
on  his  female  covey,  to  try  and  dis- 
cover decision  on  at  least  one  face. 

"I  must  sit  down  somewhere," 
grumbles  putty-face  No.  two,  rather 
aggrievedly,  having  taken  it  into  her 
head  to  be  delicate  of  late.  "I 
should  not  wonder  if  I  should  faint 
else,  and  I  have  not  got  my  salts 
with  me." 

Her  family  are  used  to  threats  of 
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ewoonine ;  and,  a£  they  have  always 
remained  only  threats,  are  not  much 
disquieted. 

**  Tickets  are  five  shillings  apiece," 
gravely  remonstrates  Jane,  who  is  of 
an  economical  turn  of  mind,  and  who, 
Subsequently  to  this  history,  married 
a  good,  little,  ugly  parson  on  £300 
per  annum,  and  kept  him  very  trim 
and  tidy  on  that  minute  sum. 

"  You  screw  ;  you  old  skinflint ! " 
remains  George,  becoming  objurga- 
tory, for  such  prudent  reflections  are 
not  much  in  his  line  j  and,  indeed,  a 
young  man  of  a  saving  turn  is,  to  my 
thinlang,  a  sight  more  to  be  wondered 
at  than  admired. 

"  As  for  the  tickets,  thev  are  of  no 
consequence  whatever,  answers 
Margaret,  magnificently.  "They're 
my  business,  of  course,  as  the  party 
is  mine.'* 

"Very  handsome  of  you,  I'm 
sure ;  in  that  case,  I  must  say  I 
should  like  io  hear  that  band  again. 
It  does  play  so  magnificently.  Such 
time." 

"  Yes,  dear,**  adds  Fanny,  laughing, 
"and  I  wish  we  could  introduce  a 
little  of  the  unanimity  of  the  per- 
formers into  our  duets.  They  would 
sound  better  if  " 

"  Well,  if  you  are  coming,  come, 
girls,"  interrupts  Margaret ;  "  I  am 
.  not  going  to  wait  any  longer ;"  and 
she  leads  the  way  down  the  narrow 
path,  between  the  rows  of  chairs,  to 
some  vacant  seats,  her  cousins  fol- 
lowing in  single  file. 

Kate  still  stands  where  she  was 
standing  before,  silent,  app'arently 
not  in  the  least  concerning  herself 
about  accompanying  her  female 
associates. 

George  stands  there,  too,  at  the 
entrance,  eicpecting  her  to  precede 
him.  She  makes  no  sign  of  doing 
anything  of  the  sort,  so  he  is  reduced 
to  saying  to  her  at  last,  "  Go  along, 
Kate."  It  is  the  first  attempt  at  a 
tite-h-tite  they  have  had  since  his 
abortive  kissatory  attempt ;  and  ho 
feels  rather  sheepish  and  ill  at  ease. 

"No,  thank  you,  George,"  she 
answers,  coolly,  looking,  very  calmly, 
straight  into  his  face.  *'  Very  much 
obliged  to  you — all  the  same  ;  but  I 
have  no  intention  whatever  of  going  in 
there,  whatever  any  one  else  may  do." 
"Why]"  asks  George,  surprised 
into  brevity. 


"  For  no  particular  reason,"  replies 
Kate,  composedly,  "only  that  I'm 
very  comfortable  here,  Ihank  you ; 
and  have  no  particular  desire  to  sit 
for  two  mortal  hours  and  be  banged, 
and  squeaked,  and  thundered  at." 


see  here,  Arabella  Goddard  is  to  play, 
and  it  was  only  the  other  day  you 
were  all  anxiety  to  hear  her." 

"  Was  1 1"  answers  Kate,  perfectly 
unmoved ;  "  then  my  anxiety  is  quite 
gone  off ;  not  that  I  remember  its 
having  ever  existed.  Ati  revoir''  she 
adds,  and  she  moves  off,  after  waving 
a  grav  kid  hand  mockingly  at  him. 

^'  Stop,  Kate,"  he  says,  quietly, 
"Don't  be  eccentric,  whatever  you 
are.  What  new  freak  is  this  1  You 
cannot  go  mooning  about  here  by 
yourself,  up  in  the  clouds,  like  you 
do  at  home.  It's  impossible,  and  I 
will  not  allow  jt,"  he  concluded,  af- 
fecting the  protecting  elder  brother. 

Kute  blazed  out  on  him  at  this 
assumption  of  authority.  It  was 
only  very  mighty  love  that  could 
make  her  submissive  to  any  man  bom 
of  woman.  Soft  and  kittenish  and 
plaji'ul,  no  doubt,  but  proud  as 
Ludfer.  "  Allow  me,"  she  said,  with 
anger  in  her  voice.  "  I  should  just 
like,  for  curiosity's  sake,  to  see  how 
you  would  prevent  me.  If  I  were 
to  choose  to  walk  on  my  head  from 
here  to  the  organ,  it  would  be  a  very- 
foolish  tiling  of  me  to  d©,  but  you 
would  have  no  possible  right  to  inter- 
fere." 

George  waxed  angry  too,  at  this 
snubl)ing ;  and,  consequently,  ob- 
stinate in  his  unreasonable  intentions. 
"  Rit?ht  or  no  right,"  he  answered, 
doggedly,  getting  rather  red  in  the 
face  •  "  one  thing  is  certain,  and  that 
is,  tnat  if  you  do  not  go  into  that 
concert,  neither  will  I.  I  shall  stay 
with  you,  much  as  you  may  dislike 
my  society ;  I  cannot  have  you  seen 
sauntering  about  at  public  places, 
quite  by  yourself.  It's  all  nonsense  ; 
I  won't  have  it,  and  there's  an  end 
of  it." 

Kate  turned  the  comers  of  her 
mouth  down,  after  a  peculiarly  in- 
furiating fashion  she  had.  smiled 
witheriugly,  and  drew  herself  up  till 
she  looked  at  least  an  inch  taller  than 
nature  had  made  her.    "Won't  you  %** 
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she  asked,  scornfully ;  and  then  she 
went  on,  with  a  pale,  flickering  suiilc, 
**  You  were  always  a  bit  of  a  blusterer, 
George  ;  but  you  are  not  quite  a  fool, 
though  you  seem  like  one.  now ;  you 
know  you'll  do  nothing  of  the  sort ; 
you'll  go  into  that  room,  and  take  care 
of  your  sisters  and  Margaret :  and 
you  U  not  be  so  exceedingly  silly  as 
to  follow  me  ;  if  you  do,  I  warn  you, 
I'll  never  speak  to  you  again,  as 
long  as  I  live,  and  you  know  I  can 
keep  my  word  at  a  pinch.  Good-by 
for  the  present;"  and  she  walked 
away  slowly  (unmolested  now),  in  a 
quasi-dignified  manner. 

George  stood  and  looked  after  her 
crestfallen,  and  said  within  him- 
self that  he  was  always  worsted  in 
these  passages  of  arms  with  his 
cousin. 

The  little  pleasant  heat,  consequent 
on  her  victory  being  over,  Kate  roamed 
about,  in  her  self-chosen,  self-sooth- 
ing solitariness ;  unreraonstrated  with, 
unrebuked,  by  any  hilman  being.  She 
was  not  in  the  least  afraid  of  being 
left  to  her  own  society  and  protection ; 
whv  should  she?  There  were  no 
wolves  in  grandmother's  guise  to  lure 
unsuspecting  red  ridinghoods  to  their 
destruction.  What  harm  would  these 
giy-clothed  holiday-makers  do  her  ? 
They  were  far  too  much  occupied  in 
chaffering  with  the  young  men  and 
women  (gentlemen  and  ladies  I  sup- 
pose I  should  say),  at  the  stalls,  m 
walking  about,  tightly  hooked  on  to 
each  other  in  pairs,  in  courting  and 
eating  hot  pork  pies,  and  getting  their 
ftdl  pennyworths  for  their  penny,  to 
take  the  smallest  notice  of  her,  or  ap- 
pear aware  of  her  existence.  The  big 
nave  was  adorned  for  Christmas,  with 
flags  and  evergreens,  and  Christmas 
tr^ ;  on  which  the  unlighted  lamps 
hung  like  glow-worras  at  high  noon. 
There  is  no  place  so  lonely  as  a  crowd  ; 
everybody  knows  that^  and  after  five 
minutes  of  rejoicing  in  her  delightful 
independence  and  freedom  of  action, 
Kate  began  to  experience  a  sensation 
of  seul-barrenness  and  dreariness,  add 
to  which  the  wind  whistled  at  will 
through  the  wide  expanse,  where 
attempt  at  artificial  warming  is  there 
none.  She  shivered  and  actually  re- 
gretted the  warm  concert-room,  des- 
pite the  drawbacks  of  big  drum  and 
bassoon.  She  had  sought  this  state 
of  loneliness  in  order  to  have  leisure 
to  think  her  fill  of  things  past,  pre- 


scnt,  and  to  come  ;  and  now  all  these 
swaying,  shitting  crowds  disturbed 
her.  Sne  would  go  to  the  Exotic 
Court,  she  resolved.  There,  at  least, 
amon^  the  flora  of  Africa  and  South 
Amenca  she  could  not  well  be  per- 
ished with  cold,  nor  rendered  blue 
fingered  and  red-nosed.  One  grievance 
at  least  would  be  done  away  with. 
So  she  passed  through  the  folding 
doors,  into  another  climate.  Ah. 
that  was '  comfortable,  luxurious  ! 
So  she  thought  at  first,  leaning  rest- 
fully  back  on  a  seat,  over  against  the 
bronze  mermaids  that  support  the 
fountain  so  imtiringly  on  their  dark 
shoulders,  watching  the  tropical 
plants,  big  leaved  and  spiky,  flourish- 
mg  and  greening  under  the  cold  glass 
dome,  so  utterly  forgetful  of  the 
blazing  sun  that  saw  their  birth  :  at 
the  large  feathery  fern,  bathing  their 
feet  in  the  still  water ;  very  peaceful 
and  quiet,  and  soporific— no  sound  but 
the  gentle  rustling  of  a  few  women's 
dresses,  the  murmurs  of  a  few  voices. 
But  Kate  was  hard  to  please  to-day  ; 
thought  would  not  come  when  she 
wooed  it.  It  was  too  quiet,  and  warm 
and  comfortable.'  perhaj^s  she  should 
fall  asleep,  and  oe  locked  in  for  the 
night  witn  the  bronze  mermaids,  and 
the  ferns,  and  the  spiky  plants.  So 
she  jumped  up  with  a  sort  of  Wander- 
ing Jew  restlessness  upon  her,  and 
sauntered  off  again.  Was  the  shadow 
of  her  destiny  falling  dark  and  cold 
upon  her,  to  make  her  so  discomposed 
and  ill  at  ease?  Wandering  about, 
doing  nothing,  and  grumbling,  take 
time-;  and  ahnost  half  an  hour  had 
elapsed  when  she  found  herself  at 
last  at  the  entrance  to  that  court 
where  stand  together  the  casts  of  the 
greatest  marvels  of  statuary  the 
world  ever  saw— ever  will  see  (unless 
it  improves  very  fast  on  its  late  ef- 
forts), the  Venuscs  and  Anollos  that 
try  so  hard  by  their  dumb  influence 
to  convince  us,  contrary  to  our  reason, 
that  the  art  which  expresses  form 
alone,  is  superior  to  that  other  sister 
art  which  can  express  both  form  and 
colour.  Ah  !  she  would  go  in  and 
rest  there,  among  those  silent  petri- 
fied demigods.  She  had  not  had  a 
good  long  look  at  them  for  ever  so 
long,  and  it  was  so  much  pleasanter 
and  more  satisfactory  to  study  them, 
all  by  one's  self,  than  with  a  whole 
party  of  unintelligent  men  and  wo- 
men,  who   knew  even   less   about 
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them  than  she  herself  did ;  who  could 
not  point  out  any  new  excellences  in 
them,  nor  share  her  love  for  the 
old.  She  would  go  in,  and  feast  her 
eyes  till  they  should  be  sated  and 
saturated  with  loveliness.  There  is  a 
ftench  running  round  that  rich- 
dowered  room,  and  on  this  bench 
Kate  sat  down,  and  made  herself 
comfortable,  establishing  herself  in 
full  view  of  the  noblest,  most  grand- 
ly-composed group  that  ever  entered 
into  the  heaven-raised  imagination  of 
a  sculptor  to  create,  or  his  fingers  to 
execute,  the  Laocoon.  What  the 
Australian  aborigines,  flat-nosed, 
dwindle-limbed  are  to  us,  such  are 
we  to  those  colourless,  lifeless, 
motionless  wonders.  Generation  after 
generation  of  short-spanned  living 
creatures  has  ripenea  and  rotted 
(they  looking  calmly  on,  superior  in 
their  unwithering,  amaranthine 
bloom) .  Generation  after  generation 
has  gaped,  open-mouthed,  awed  by 
their  solemn  presence;  generation 
after  generation  will  so  gaze  and  stare 
until  the  world  is  overrun  with  a 
new  deluge  of  barbarians  from  the 
far  west,  or  till  it  comes  to  its  final 
ending.  That  happy  man,  to  whose 
deathless  glory  it  was  granted  to 
fashion  the  Laocoon,  must  have  had 
in  his  mind  to  excite  the  envy  and 
shame  of  puny,  feeble  after-ages, 
long  after  he  and  his  chisel  should  be 
dust  together ;  showing  them  what 
manner  of  men  there  were  in  the  old 
time,  in  blue-skied,  templed  Hellas. 
But  then,  agam,  one  feels  inclined 
(perhaps  from  aversion  to  acknow- 
ledge that  we  have  degenerated)  to 
doubt  whether  those  god-faces  and 
Titan  frames  could  have  been  copied 
from  any  mere  flesh-and-blood  crea- 
ture that,  while  in  life,  drudged  away 
on  the  earth,  and  had  material  blooa 
flowing  in  his  veins.  Could  such 
stainless,  triumphant  beauty  and 
might  have  been  ever  found  in  our 
world,  where  perfection  in  anything 
is  proverbially  unattainable  ?  Kather 
must  it  have  been  some  Divine  afiSiatus 
breathed  into  the  fashioner's  soul, 
speaking  to  him  of  a  flawlessness  of 
outward  build  such  as  had  never 
been  patent  to  his  bodily  eyes.  As- 
suredly the  gods  must  have  revealed 
themselves  to  him  in  visions  of  the 
night ;  and  even  after  they  vanished 
have  haunted  him  ceaselessly,  driving 
him  to  reproduce  in  the  plastic  clay 
\ 


those  features  and  limbs  of  immortal 
majesty  which  before  had  been  graven 
on  the  tables  of  his  soul.  And  yet, 
despite  all  my  reasoning  to  the  con- 
trary, I  feel  that  the  father  and  sons 
in  the  Laocoon  are  men  and  not  gocb. 
In  their  suffering  we  recognise  their 
humanity.  That  is  a  badge*  that  all 
the  bond-servants  of  the  flesh  wear 
without  exception  ;  there  is  no  mis- 
taking it.  In  the  dignity  of  their 
eternal  agony  we  recognise  their 
brotherhood  to  ourselves.  At  the 
end  of  her  reverie,  Kate  fell  a-despis- 
ing  her  fellow  beings,  her  acquaint- 
ances— their  physique,  at  least.  In 
fancy  she  compared  the  men  and 
women  who  walked  and  talked 
around  her,  in  her  daily  life,  to  these 
Venuses,  and  wrestlers,  and  Disko- 
boloi.  Oh,  me !  How  poor  they 
were— how  wretched,  and  slight- 
framed,  and  sketchy — ^the  men  es- 
fecially  ;  such  laths  and  May-poles  ! 
t  diverted  her  in  imagination  to  set 
plump  George  Chester  by  the  side  of 
that  fighting  gladiator,  with  the 
close-shorn,  shapely  head,  and  the 
extended  arms.  Ah,  yes  !  there  was 
only  one  man  she  had  ever  known 
who  could  stand  a  comparison  with 
that  deathless  athlete.  A  heavy  sigh 
supervened.  I  do  not  believe  in 
coincidences  generally ;  but  I  think 
that  was  a  coincidence,  that,  as  she 
sighed,  two  voices  burst  upon  her ; 
two  voices  talking,  close  to  her  in  the 
next  court— a  man's  and  a  woman's. 
The  woman  first  saying  lackadaisi- 
cally, "There's  no  privacy  in  this 
horrid  place,  and  nowhere  hardly  to 
sit  down." 

And  then  the  man  answering : 
"Come  in  here  and  we  shall  find 
both,  if  I  am  not  mistaken." 

At  that  man's  voice  Kate  started 
so  violentlv  that  she  almost  fell  off 
her. seat;  her  small  fingers  dug  un- 
consciouslv  into  the  palms  of  her 
hands,  and  her  heart  surged  and  beat 
so  loud  that  it  seemed  to  shut  out  all 
other  sounds.  Was  there  only  a  tor- 
turing resemblance  in  these  cathedral 
bell  tones  ;  or  was  it — could  it  be 
really  the  one  voice  that  had  ever 
sounded  in  the  world  for  her  1  As 
she  sat  there  stricken,  parted-lipped, 
wide-eyed,  that  man  and  woman 
came  m  together.  A  tall  woman, 
silk-and-velvet  clad,  with  trailing 
garments,  sweeping  amply  round  her; 
a  woman  not  old  nor  young ;  at  that 
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dangerous  age  when  a  handsome 
woman  has  not  faded  but  ripened  ; 
when  one.  whose  whole  profession  in 
life  has  been  flirting,  has,  through 
many  years'  practice,  attained  a 
master's  proficiency  in  that  art  That 
lady  was  '^somebody"  certainly;  so 
one  said  to  one's  self  at  the  first  slance, 
and  not  a  nice  "somebody  one 
added,  after  the  second.  The  purple 
and  the  tiara  of  Livia  or  Agrippma 
would  have  well  beseemed  that  low, 
lineless  brow  ;  a  woman  with  a  bold, 
sensual,  snaring. face,  with  a  lissome, 
undulating  empress  form.  And  the 
man.  Ay,  one  with  a  dark,  ugly  face ; 
a  man,  you  would  infallibly  turn  to  look 
back  at,  if  you  passed  him  in  the 
street  One  whicn  approached  more 
nearly  in  physical  conformation  to 
Achilles,  or  Telamonian  Ajax,  than 
to  most  of  the  men  one  sees  in  the 
present  small-boned  davs.  Lean 
flanked,  with  shoulders  that  looked 
as  if,  Atlas-like,  they  could  support 
the  burden  of  the  world ;  and  a  vast 
chest  that  five-and-forty  inches  could 
not  have  compassed.  Yes,  it  was  he; 
there  were  not  man^  like  him, 
thought  the  girl,.cowermg  and  shak- 
ing there  on  the  bench.  They  came 
in  sauntering  ;  did  not  see  her,  thev 
were  so  much  taken  up.  with  each 
other  ;  sat  down  side  by  side  on  the 
other  side  of  the  court^  away  from  her, 
and  began  to  talk  m  an  intimate, 
confidential  way,  or  rather  continued 
a  conversation  which  had  evidently 
been  begun  before. 

"  It  was  very  good  of  you  to  come 
to-day,"  said  Uolonel  Stamer,  bending 
familiarly  over  his  companion.  "1 
hardly  thought  ^rou  would  have  been 
able  to  compass  it" 

"To  tell  you  the  truth,"  she 
answered,  looking  up  with  her  bold 
eyes  at  him,  "  no  more  did  I,  though 
I  did  not  say  anything  about  it  in  my 
note.  He  has  taken  to  watching  me 
like  a  lynx  lately.  Rather  foolish  of 
him,  is  not  it,  to  do  such  a  useless 
thing?  as  if  a  woman  could  not 
outwit  a  man  any  day,"  she  ended, 
with  a  careless,  scornful  laugh. 

"I'd  back  them,  indeed,"  said 
Dare,  grimly ;  "  but,  let's  hear  how 
you  managed  it  this  time  ?" 

"Oh,"  she  answered,  shrugging 
her  shoulders,  "  easily  enough,  as  it 
turned  out  He  is  gone  down  to  that 
dreary  swamp  of  his  in  Lincolnshire 
to-day,  and  he  is  going  to  drag  mc 


down'there  to-morrow,  I  believe  ;  so  I 
suppose  he  thought  I  might  be  trusted 
by  myself  for  four-and-twenty  hours :" 
and  again  she  laughed  quite  heartily 
at  the  thought  of  how  cleverly  she 
had  circumvented  her  lord. 

Dare  laughed  too.  "  Poor  thinff," 
he  said,  taking  her  hand  carelessly ; 
but,  even  as  he  spoke,  he  smothered 
a  yawn  ;  even  this  intrigue  could  not 
keep  at  bay  the  old  persecuting  sense 
of  ennui. 

"He  threatened  to  chaperon  me 
to  Elise's  the  other  day,"  continued 
the  fair  complainant,  pouting  at  the 
recollection  of  her  wrongs.  "  There 
would  have  been  a  nice  esckifidre  if 
he  had— would  not  there  1  Good 
gracious !"  she  added,  hastily  chang- 
ing her  tone,  "  we  are  not  alone  here. 
Look  at  that  girl  sitting  over  there 
listening  to  us/' 

Dare  put  his  glass  to  his  eye, 
and  turned  round  haughtily,  intend- 
ing to  look  over  the  impertinent  in- 
truder who  had  dared  to  play  eaves- 
dropper to  him  ;  but  when  his  eyes 
did  fall  on  that  intruder,  he  ^ve 
just  such  another  start  as  Kate  nad 
done.  "  Good  Gkxi !"  he  exclaimed, 
involuntarilv,  and  he  paled  visibly, 
even  through  his  bronzed  skin ;  and 
a  flood  of  bght  flowed  over  his  face, 
such  as  the  woman  by  his  side  would 
never  have  had  power  to  call  there. 

"  What's  the  matter  1"  she  asked, 
eagerly,  in  great  surprise. 

With  a  great  effort  he  mastered 
himself  suflBciently  to  answer,  almost 
coolly,  "  Ohj  nothing  ;  only  it's  an 
unpleasant  idea  being  spied  upon. 
Let  us  come  away  from  here,  if  you 
are  rested— are  you  f ' 

"Yes,"  she  said,  and  she  began 
leisurely  to  put  on  again  a  little  lace 
veil  she  haa  taken  off!. 

"  Come,"  he  urged  impatiently,  not 
quite  master  of  himself  |  and  he 
hurried  away,  without  giving  her 
time  to  ask  any  more  questions,  or 
make  any  more  remarks.  What  be- 
came of  that  virtuous  matron,  Lady 

,  that  second  Cornelia,  after  this  1 

I  am  unable  to  state  whether  Colonel 
Stamer  had  the  good  luck  to  meet 
with  some  mutual  acquaintance  who 
took  her  off  his  hands ;  whether  he 
hurried  her  to  the  railway  station, 
and  into  the  train  ;  whether  he  made 
some  lame  excuse  for  leaving  her  in 
the  lurch  ;  or  whether  he  made  no 
excuse  at  all,  I  cannot  pretend  to 
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Bay.  Certain  it  is,  that  in  what 
seemed  abont  five  minutes  time,  he 
found  himself  again  at  the  entrance 
to  that  statued  court,  ascertained,  by 
one  swift  glance  that  that  girl  was 
still  sitting  there,  huddled  up  on  the 
bench  in  the  same  attitude  as  he  had 
left  her  in,  and  came  striding  towards 
her,  with  an  eager  haste,  that  formed 
a  strange  contrast  to  his  usual  proud 
laziness. 

"Is  it  you,  KateT  he  asked  ra- 
pidly, in  a  low  thick  voice;  "  is  it 
the  Uttle  Kate  Chester  I  used  to 
know  such  a  long  time  ago  ?  Let  me 
touch  you,  that  1  may  see  whether  it 
is  really  you,  or  whether  it  is  only 
some  cursed  phantom  that  the  foul 
fiend  has  sent  to  tantalize  me  as  he 
has  so  often  done  before.  Am  I  mad 
or  drunk,  I  wonder.  I  should  not  be 
surprised  at  either.  Speak  to  me 
quick,  Kate,  if  it  is  you,  and  tell  me 
so." 

"  It  is  I,"  answered  Kate,  almost 
under  her  breath,  and  the  room 
seemed  to  be  going  round  and  round 
with  her,  the  statues  tumbling  off 
their  pedestals,  and  dancing  up  and 
down,  and  a  general  blackness  coming 
over  the  face  of  everything. 

"  Thank  God  1"  came  through  the 
blackness  to  her  ears  in  the  deep  soft 
voice,  like  the  low  notes  of  a  rich- 
tonea  organ.  "  Kate.  I  never  thought 
so  before  ;  but  I  do  oclieve  now  that 
there  are  some  higher  powers  that 
have  a  hand  in  human  affairs.  To 
thiiJc  that  you  and  I  should  be  meet- 
ing again,  after  all  these  weary  months 
and  years,  as  we  never  thought  we 
should.    Did  we,  child  ]" 

"No,"  answered  Kate,  faintly; 
gradually,  by  a  great  struggle,  getting 
tne  better  of  an  inclination  to  swoon. 

Dare  stretched  out  his  arms,  in  his 
triumphant  joy,  to  take  her  to  him- 
self, m  the  old  possessive  way,  de- 
spite all  that  had  come  and  gone; 
despite  that  cruel  story,  which,  told 
and  listened  to,  imder  the  solemn 
stars  on  that  June  night,  had  placed 
so  unspannable  a  gulf  between  them. 
But  she  shrank  away  from  him,  bent 
on  keeping  strong  and  bright  before 
her  mind^  eye,  the  bare  freezing 
truth  that  this  man  was  another  wo- 
man's property;  though  now  that 
she  was  in  his  presence  once  again 
she  felt  plain  enough  how  entirely 
futile  ana  gainless  had  been  all  her 
struggles,  and  self-discipline,  and  ar- 


guments ;  how  that  she  loved  him 
far,/ar  more  intensely  and  measure- 
lessly  than  ever.  Her  capacity  and 
ability  for  loving  had,  with  all  these 
smotherings  and  chastenings,  only 
grown  broader,  more  profound  She 
experienced,  in  bitter  strength,  the 
old  temptation,  to  pitch  awaj;  shame, 
and  conscience,  and  religion,  and 
nestle  her  head  once  again  on  the 
broad  breast,  that  might  never  pillow 
it  more,  guiltlessly. 

"  My  darling,  my  darling,"  went  on 
the  rich  voice,  shaking  and  quivering, 
"  how  glad  I  am  to  see  you  again." 

No  oath  of  a  dying  man  could 
have  borne  with  it  more  conviction 
of  its  entire  truthfulness  than  that 
simple  assertion.  He  took  both  her 
hands  in .  his,  and  bending  down, 
gazed  greedily,  devouringly,  on  the 
small  face  almost  as  pale  as  the 
statued  Venus  above  her,  on  the 
glorious  hair  rippling  away  in  its  old 
wealth  under  the  simple  bonnet 

"  It  cannot  be  chance,  K^te.  that 
brought  us  both  here  to-day,^*  he 
urges,  speakmg  low,  while  the  little 
white  hands  tremble  and  thrill  in  his ; 
"  it  must  be  Providence.  The  Almighty 
(if  thereis  such  a  One)  has  seen  that 
the  sacrifice  you  made  was  too  great 
for  you.  He  has  given  it  back  into 
your  hands.  He  has  brought  us  to- 
gether again,  never  to  part  any  more 
now,  child,  never  again." 

And  the  voice  that  had  sounded 
like  a  brazen  trumpet,  shouting  the 
word  of  command  to  his  men  through 
the  mists  and  the  fog  on  Inkerman 
morning,  wavered  in  uttering  those 
few  sweet  last  words. 

"  No,  it  is  not  God's  doing ;  I  know 
it  is  not "  murmured  Kate,  feebly.  • 

She  did  not  seem  to  see  or  hear 
anything  quite  right  yet ;  but  still 
dimly  perceived  and  resisted  the  so- 
phistry of  his  reasoning. 

"  It  is,  it  must  be,"  pressed  Dare, 
vehemently.  "  You  are  ready  enough 
to  see  the  hand  of  Gk>d,  in  every  little 
finger-ache,  in  every  shower  of  rain, 
or  any  such  every-day  occurrence, 
and  you  won't  see  it  now  where  it  is 
so  plain.  You  say  that  this  God  of 
yours  desires  his  creatures'  happiness. 
Well,  he  sees  that  you  and  I  cannot 
live  without  one  another,  so  He  has 
given  us  back  to  eadi  other.  He's 
omnipotent.  What  are  the  wretched 
rotten  straws  with  which  men  tie 
and  bind  themselves  in  BHs  eyes  f?le 
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"  Not  live  without  me ! "  said  Kate, 
in  a  distiiicter,  loader  tone  than  she 
had  yet  said  anything,— almost  bit- 
terly, for  the  recollection  of  that  pang 
of  iealousy  she  had  felt,  roused  her, 
and  brought  her  back  to  herself. 
"  Then,  who  was  that  woman  whose 
48ociety  you  seemed  to  be  enjoying  so 
much  just  now  1  She  is  much  more 
worthy  of  your  love  than  I,  with  her 
beautuul  foce,  and  her  yellow  hair. 
I  look  hideous  and  deformed  beside 
her." 

"Don't  speak  of  her,  darling," 
said  Dare,  reddening  a  little ;  "  she 
18  a  bad  woman,  not  fit  for  you  to 
take  her  name  between  your  lips,  my 
little  pure  snowdrop." 

"  Why  do  vou  talk  to  her,  and 
make  love  to  her  then,  Dare  V*  asks 
Kate,  earnestly,  hating  to*  picture  her 
Dare  caressing  this  yellow-haired 
rival  j  and  the  mil  lips  quiver  mutely ; 
and  just  one  big  tear  steals  into  the 
comer  of  each  troubled  eye. 

"  Because  she  amuses  me,"  answers 
Dare,  lightly,  disliking  tha  subject, 
and  longing  to  dismiss  it ;  *  because 
she  keeps  me  from  thinking,"  he  went 
on,  with  a  gloomv  shadow  stealing 
over  his  face.  "I'm  beginning  to 
think,  Kate,  that  thought  and  mad- 
ness are  synonymous.  It  is  so  pleasant 
sitting  down  in  one's  own  society, 
and  letting  one's  fancy  run  riot 
amongst  the  Joys  that  eveiy  step  of 
one's  life  unfold  to  one.  1  wonder 
you  have  not  found  it  so." 

"  Of  course  I  have,"  answers  Kate, 
a  little  eased  of  her  jealous  fears. 
"  My  whole  life  for  the  last  year  and 
a  half  has  been  a  hard  fight  against 
thought  and  memory.  I  have  given 
up  fighting  against  anything  now," 
she  added,  shaking  her  head  wearily, 
"  I'm  so  tired  of  everything.  What's 
the  ffood  of  kicking  against  Fate  1 
It's  Kismet." 

She  said  no  more  then,  and  he  was 
too  busy  to  make  her  any  answer, 
busy  gloating,  miser-like^  with  bold, 
unfettered  eyes,  over  his  recovered 
pearl ;  eyes,  that  she  did  not  blush,  or 
wince  under,  as  in  the  old  coy,  girlish 
daya  She  was  a  woman  now,  not  a 
ffirl ;  past  blushing  or  hiding  away 
from  those  orbs  of  fire.  In  a  little 
while,  the  low  man's  voice  sounded 
agaiii^  wooingly,  through  the  tenant- 
less  room, 

"  Are  riot  you  going  to  look  up  at 


me  once,  Kate  1  I  want  to  have  oM 
look  into  the  odd,  big  green  eyes. 
Have  not  you  got  one  kind  word  to 
say  to  a  poor  fellow,  after  all  this 
dreary  time  ]" 

Kate  had  purposely  kept  her  eyes 
downcast ;  their  bricht  lashes  sweep- 
ing the  stainless  cheeks.  She  had 
not  dared  to  raise  them.  Dare's  had 
lost  none  of  their  old  magic.  She  felt 
that,  throbbing  veined.  She  remem- 
bered how,  formerly,  they  had  thrilled 
and  maddened  her— drawn  her  with 
a  fascination  far  exceeding  that  of  the 
charming  serpent;  had  swayed  her 
as  the  moon  sways  the  ocean  tides. 
But  she  could  not  resist  that  appeal. 
Slowly  she  raised  her  own,  and  rested 
them  on  his.  in  which  the  light  was 
flashing  ana  dancing  a  wild  hell- 
dance. 

"  Oh,  Dare,  Dare  1 "  she  groaned, 
"  why  have  you  come  back  to  torment 
me,  when  I  was  so  much  better  and 
happier  without  you  V 

"Happier !"  echoed  Dare,  catch- 
ing at  the  word,  while  the  pent-house 
brows  drew  together  thunderously. 
"  I  see  you  have  found  some  one  to 
fill  my  place,  much  more  satisfac- 
torily. W  Oman's  fickleness  is  a  worn- 
out  old  proverb,"  he  went  on,  sneer- 
indy.  **It's  a  story  nearly  as  old  as 
Adam.  I  expect  the  only  reason 
that  Eve  was  faithful  to  him,  was 
that  there  was  no  one  to  teach  her 
unfaithfolness.  Unstable  as  water  is 
a  weak  comparison,  I  am  beginning 
to  think.  Unstable  as  woman  would 
be  more  to  the  purpose."  And  then 
his  hands  tightened  their  grasp  of  her 
ftlender  wrists  ;  and  the  eyes,  late  so 
tender,  glared  tiger-like  upon  her,  aa 
he  whispered,  "So  Kate,  you  had 
quite  forgotten  the  old  love,  till  his 
ugly  face  intruded  on  you  so  unsea- 
sonably to-day,  had  you  f  Well,  I 
warn  you  that  your  Damon  will  do 
wisest  to  keep  out  of  my  way  to-day, 
or  he  may  chance  not  to  go  home 
with  a  whole  skin." 

"  Forgotten  you !"  answered  Kate, 
not  flincning  a  oit  under  the  wrathful 
questioning  fice,  with  concentrated 
passion,  not  a  girl's  milk  and  water 
love,  in  every  eloquent  feature. 
"  Forgotten  you  ;  I  wish  to  Ood  I 
could.  Every  hour  of  my  life  I  curse 
the  day  when  I  first  saw  you,  stand- 
ing—oh, what  a  fool  I  am  to  remem- 
ber it  so  well— on  the  shore,  in  your 
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boatinff  dress,  with  your  hat  off,  and 
you  looked  down  upon  me,  and  smiled 
away  my  stupid  senses." 

"  Curse  it  you  may,  if  it  gives  you 
any  satisfaction,"  replied  Dare,  mo- 
rosely, biting  his  lips,  "but  for  all 
that  you  cannot  deny  that  neither 
you  nor  I  were  ever  half  so  happy 
before,  never  shall  be  again,  as  long 
as  we  live.  No,  if  you  must  curse 
any  day,  Kate,  curse  that  one,  when 
a  wretched,  prudish  quirk,  a  namby- 
pamby  sentimentalism  for  that  great 
coarse  mass  of  flesh  and  blood  that  I 
have  the  happiness  to  call  wife,  made 
you  utterly  blight,  and  take  all  sa- 
vour out  of  two  lives ;  when  you 
tore  yourself— you  little  cruel,  beau- 
tiful fool— out  of  the  arms  that  would 
have  sheltered  you  all  your  life 
from  the  smallest  gust  of  ill  luck  or 
harm  ;  tore  yourself  away  and  left 
me  standing  there  so  frightfully  de- 
solate without  you.  There  has  never 
been  a  warm  night  since,  Kate,  with 
the  south  wind  blowing  coolly  over 
the  sea,  that  I  have  not  lived  those 
tortures  over  again,  thanks  to  you." 
He  had  grown  vehement,  rapid  as  he 
went  on ;  and  now  he  loosed  one  of 
Kate's  hands,  and,  with  his  own  freed 
one,  pushed  off  the  short  twining 
rings  of  silky  hair  impatiently  from 
his  forehead,  as  if  with  tl;em  he  could 
push  off  the  load  of  sin  and  suffering 
that  was  weighing  on  that  sun-kissea 
ample  brow. 

"Poor,  poor  fellow."  sighed  Kate, 
pityingly.  That  is  the  best  of  women ; 
they  always  feel  their  Mend's  pains 
and  aches  so  much  more  keenly  than 
their  own.  Kate  lost  sight  of  consis- 
tency, decorum,  and  the  usages  of 
society,  bent  down  her  little  head  and 
laid  a  light  warm  loss  on  the  iron 
hand  that,  cased  in  lavender  kid,  still 
held  hers  tn  a  willing  bondage. 

"  Ay,  Kate,"  went  on  Dare,  soften- 
ing a  little  under  the  influence  of  this 
blandishment,  but  still  looking  down 
very  ruefidly  upon  her  from  his  com- 
manding height,  with  reproach  in 
his  anxious,  covetous  eyes,  "you're 
grown  very  prudish,  and  cold,  and 
correct  of  late,  I'm  afraid,  bi^it  even 
you  would  have  pitied  me,  I  think, 
if  you  could  have  looked  into  my 
soul  that  night,  and  seen  the  utter 
'liackness  there.  When  you  took 
she  xlf  away,  you  knew  that  you 
she  nverything,  and  yet  you  did  it. 
futile  au 
struggles,  a*. 


Oh,  child !  how  could  you  be  so  in- 
human ?  I  think,  if  you  could  have 
seen  the  frightful  nothingness  and 
emptiness  you  caused,  you'd  have 
repented,  good  and  strong-minded  as 
you  were,  and  come  back  to  the  sin- 
ner that  loved  you  better  far  than 
all  the  cold-blooded  saints  in  paradise, 
or  out  of  it,  could  ever  do.  Kate,  do 
you  think  you'd  have  pitied  me) 
Say  you  would,  anyhow." 

Kate's  heart  was  torn  and  rent  by 
the  unstudied,  unwitting  pathos  of 
that  broken  nusky  voice,  of  those 
world-weary,  wicked,  miserable  eyes. 
"  Oh  Dare,  stop,  do  stop,"  she  prayed 
earnestly,  while  her  white-rose  cheeks 
were  watered  by  streaming  tears. 
"I  cannot  pity  you  more  than  I 
pitied  myself.  You  were  then,  you 
are  now,  all  the  world  to  me.  I  love 
your  sins  better  than  any  one  else's 
virtues.  I  think  of  you  all  day  long, 
and  I  dream  of  your  grand  eyes  ^1 
the  night ;  I  beg  God  every  hour  to 
let  me  die  and  forget  you,  for  that's 
the  only  way  I  ever  could,  but  he 
won't.  Bo  you  suppose  it  was  no 
trial  to  me  to  go  away  from  you,  and 
give  you  up  ]  Ah,  my  darling,  you 
don't  know  how  ill  I  was  after  that 
terrible  night ;  they  all  thought  I 
was  going  to  die  ;  if  I  had.  I  should 
infallibly  have  gone  to  hell.  I  some- 
times doubt,"  she  added,  with  a  look 
of  awed  reflection,  "  whether  I  could 
have  been  much  more  hopelessly  un- 
even there,*' 


^*  Child,  don't  cry,"  said  Dare, 
harshly,  ^*  I  cannot  bear  to  see  it ; 
you'll  drive  me  to  kiss  away  the  tears, 
and  ruin  your  character  for  your 
whole  life,  I  suppose,"  he  added, 
sardonically ;  "  yotf  d  better  dry  your 
eyes  quick,  or  you'll  run  a  very  good 
chance  of  such  pollution." 

Kate  dried  her  eyes,  obediently, 
and  he  went  on — 

"Every  word  you  utter  only  con- 
firms what  I  said  at  first  Apart 
from  each  other,  you  and  I  are  like 
galvanized  dead  bodies  that  have  a 
mechanic  motion,  but  no  life ;  we 
cannot  live  anything  that  is  worthy 
the  name  of  life  without  one  another. 

"I  can  live  without  you,  Dare" 
answered  Kate,  looking  ui  simply 
into  that  long-unseen,  haughty  face, 
with  eyes  mist-obscured  still,  hard  as 
she  was  trying  to  swallow  down  the 
fresh  torrent  of  tears  that  seemed 
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rising  in  her  throat  "  I  have  done 
it  now  for  a  year  and  a-half,  and  I'm 
not  dead ;  I'm  not  even  sick  or  ailing." 

"You're  cryingagain,"  exclaimed 
Dare,  angrily.  "  Wluit's  come  to  you, 
child?  you  used  not  to  be  such  a 
puling,  weak-spirited  thing.  I  hate 
tears,  I  tell  you ;  are  you  bent  on 
making  me  kiss  you  1  I  swear  I  will 
soon,  whether  you  like  it  or  not.  No, 
don't  be  afraio,"  he  added,  proudly, 
seeing  her  draw  herself  away  a  little, 
"  I  do  not  force  my  caresses  on  any 
one." 

"I'm  not  afraid"  said  Kate,  "I 
never  was  afraid  of  you  ypt ;  I  never 
was  a  cowardly  woman  either." 

"  You  say  you're  not  sick  or  ailing," 
said  Dare,  harking  back  to  her  for- 
mer speecn,  and  then  he  led  her  to  a 
mirror  that  hung  on  the  wall  in  a 
comer  of  the  court  "  Look  there," 
he  said,  "do  you  see  how  changed 
you  are  ?  I  never  saw  a  person  so 
much  altered  in  the  whole  course  of 
my  life  ;  you  were  always  a  pale  little 
lily,  but  you  are  almost  as  white  as 
snow  now ;  and  see  what  dark  marks 
you  have  got  under  those  great 
melancholy  eyes  of  yours  ;  you  used 
to  be  such  a  cheery,  laughme  little 
thing,  and  now  you  have  got  the  sad- 
dest face  I  ever  saw.  You  are  not 
sick  or  ailing,  no  doubtj  but  if  you  do 
not  look  out,  you'll  be  m  your  grave 
soon." 

"  I'm  sorry  I  have  grown  such  a 
scarecrow.  Dare,"  says  Kate,  looking 
sadly  at  her  own  image  in  the  glass 
with  a  very  faint,  poor  smile. 

"What!  you  care  about  your 
beauty,  still,  do  you,  Kate  ?"  asked 
Dare,  smiling  too ;  one  of-  his  well- 
remembered  curving  smiles,  half  seen 
under  the  heavy  moustache,  quite  a 
pleasant  glad  smile:  "that's  more 
like  the  wicked,  vain,  little  flirt  I  used 
to  know  in  the  aear  old  dead-and-gone 
days." 

"  Dare,  am  I  grown  very  ugly  ?" 
inquired  ^te.  turning  to  him  with  a 
grave  face.  "Tell  me  the  truth, 
please.  I  know  I  never  was  very 
pretty :  but  am  I  much  gone  oflf  ?" 

"  tlgly  !"  said  Dare,  laughing,  de- 
qsite  all  his  bitter  griefs  and  mortifi- 
cations, "  Gk)d  forbid  !  You  may 
set  your  mind  at  rest  on  that  point, 
Kate,  I  think.  Why,  child,  have 
you  no  eyes  %  Cannot  you  see  that 
you  are  six  times  as  tormentingly  be- 
witching as  ever?    A  fellow  might 


weU  go  wild  with  longing  for  one.kiss 
from  those  rare  soft  lips  of  yours. 
I'm  doing  it  myself  as  fast  as  I  can." 

"  No,  no  ;  you  must  not^"  whispers 
B[ate,  hurrieoly. 

Dare,  even  before,  when  they  did 
not  meet  under  such  moving  circum- 
stances, after  so  long  a  parting,  could 
never  keep  very  cool  in  Kate's  pre- 
sence. He  was  anything  but  cool 
now.  Heaven  knows  I  He  sat  down 
on  tne  bench,  and  pulled  Kate  down 
beside  him  (poor  little  girl!  she 
resisted  feebly,  ridiculously  feebly) ; 
drew  her  close  to  his  side  without 
much  ceremony,  or  consulting  of  her 
wishes,  and  kept  her  fast  prisoned 
there  by  an  iron  arm  binding  her.  "  I 
could  never  make  out  what  devilry 
there  was  in  your  little  face ;  do  you 
remember,  Kate  ?"  he  said,  excitedly^ 
bending  down  his  lips  so  close  to  her 
that  his  breath  fanned  her  round 
white  ear,  and  gently  agitated  the 
hair  sweeping  away  behind  it  "  It 
puzzles  me  more  than  ever  now,  do 
you  know?  I  have  seen  scores  of 
women  a  thousand  times  as  pretty 
and  as  witty  as  you,  and  I  felt  that 
they  might  all  go  to  the  dogs  toge- 
ther, for  all  I'd  do  to  stop  them,  xoxx 
are  the  one  woman  in  the  world  for 
me:  do  you  know  that,  little  one  ?" 

K!ate  did  not  answer.  "You're 
changed,  too.  Dare,  now  I  come  to 
look  at  you,"  she  said,  scanning  his 
rough-hewn,  massive  features.  "It 
is  not  for  the  better  you  are  changed. 
You  were  always  a  bad  man,  as  I 
know  to  my  cost ;  but  you  are  wick- 
eder and  more  reckless  than  ever  now. 
I  can  tell  that  How  haggard  you 
are,  too,  and  hollow-eyed?  roor 
fellow !  poor  fellow  !" 

"Yes,  Kate,"  answered  Dare, 
calmly,  with  a  very  dreary  laugh  that 
the  heart  denied  all  partnership  in  : 
"that  nice,  pious,  half-hour's  work 
you  did  on  tnat  nieht  you  know  of 
sent  me  galloping  along  the  road  to 
hell  at  an  edifying  rate.  You  saved 
your  own  soul,  1  dare  say,  very  snugly 
and  properly,  but  you  a,amned  mine. 
You  do  not  ipind  plain  speaking,  I 
hope ;  at  least  you  used  not  to." 

"I  am  not  squeamish  any  more 
than  I  used  to  be,"  answered  E^ate, 
taking  no  notice  of  his  wild  asser- 
tions ;  "  I'm  not  changed  in  any 
way.  I'm  exactly  the  same  as  I 
alwa3rs  was,  unluckily  for  me." 

"No,    you're   not,"    contradicted 
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Dare,  with  impassioned  mournfulness. 
"  You're  not  the  little  girl,  with  the 
big,  loving  eyes,  that  sat  on  that 
garden  seat  beside  me,  in  the  conser- 
vatory at  Jlyn ;  whose  arms  I  have 
felt  warm  and  soft  about  my  neck, 
incredible  as  such  familiarity  seems 
now." 

"Ah  Dare,"  sighed  Kate,  inter- 
ceding for  forgiveness,  "I  aid  not 
know  then." 

"Oh,  of  course  not"  cried  Dare, 
with  the  bitterness  of  a  soul  cut  off 
from  friendship  and  companionship 
with  its  equals,  "  of  course,  I  know 
that  my  boyish  follv  has  shut  me  out 
for  ever  from  all  good  women's 
endearments." 

"  My  darling,  my  own  lost  Dare ;  I 
am  unutterably,  Rightfully  glad  to 
see  you  again.  I  do  not  care  how 
wicked  it  is.  I  must  say  so  just  thia 
once.     I  should  die  if  I  did  not." 

Dare  answered  not  with  words, 
but  he  caught  her  to  him  and  held 
her  as  a  man  might  hold  the  delight 
of  his  eyes,  raised  up  to  him  again 
by  a  miracle  from  among  the 
shrouded  dead.  At  last  Dare's  voice, 
sounding  unsteady  and  thick — 

"  You're  mine,  Kata  You  cannot 
go  back.  You'll  stay  with  me  always, 
in  life  and  death.  Do  you  hear, 
child  'J  I  shall  hold  you  here  till  you 
say  yes." 

His  words  roused  the  girl  from  a 
happy,  baleful  trance.  She  strug- 
gled a  little ;  she  freed  herself  to  a 
certain  extent ;  that  is  to  «ay,  she 
raised  her  chestnut  head,  and  an- 
swered him,  with  startled,  self-con- 
demning eyes,  coming  back  from  the 
gardens  of  the  Hesperides  to  the 
world's  dusty  highway— 

"I'd  give  all  the  world  to  be 
able  to  sav  *yes,*  but  I  dare  not'* 
And  then  tnis  weak  ^I's  good  angel, 
who  had  been  hovermg  near,  heavy- 
winged,  unseeD,  mourning  over  her 
folly— her  almost  fall— orew  near, 
endowed  with  holy  strength  to  save, 
and  whispered  good  words  to  her 
heart  to  say  :  "  Oh,  Dare,"  she  went 
on,  with  that  blessed  impulse  driving 
her  forward,  "just  think  what  a  little, 
short,  wretched  span,  life  is.  How 
soon  it  is  over  and  passed  away  for 
ever ;  and  I'm  sure,  too— I  do  not 
know  why— but  I  am  sure  that  mine 
will  be  even  shorter,  and  sooner  over 
than  it  is  the  general  lot  to  be.  Dare, 
Pare,  I  know — I  feel  certain— that 


Heaven  will  be  pitiful  to  us ;  and  not 
let  either  you  or  me  drag  out  weary 
days  to  anywhere  near  threescore- 
and-ten.  fiut  then.  Dare,  there'd 
have  to  come  another  worse  parting 
at  the  end — worse,  because  it  would 
be  so  utterly  hopeless.  Oh,  love  1" 
she  said,  with  a  purer,  better  light 
replacing  the  passion  glow  on  her  face, 
"  you  know  what  you  are  to  me.  You 
know  that  I'm  like  a  reed  in  your 
hands,  to  be  bent  and  broken  as  you 
will.  Oh  !  have  pity  on  me.  Don't 
tempt  me  any  longer.  Let  me  go 
away,  and  try  to  struggle  on  a  Htfle 
bit  m  that  good  path  that  I  hoped  I 
had  made  a  few  steps  in,  before  some 
devil  threw  me  in  youi-  way  again  to- 
day." 

Dare  stroked  his  great  moustache 
with  an  impatient,  angry  movement, 
and  answered  with  fierce  u-ritability  ; 

"  You're  selfish,  Kate  ;  you  think 
of  nothing  butyourself.  It's  the  old 
story  of  your  profound  affection  for 
me,  and  your  determination  to  blast 
my  life  with  your  confounded  piety. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  good  books,  and 

?jood  works,  and  good  nieiiy  perhaps  " 
with  a  sneer),  "  would  soon  compen- 
sate you  for  my  loss ;  but  what  am  I  to 
do,  child  1  tcdl  me  that  Do  I  for- 
get so  easily  I  If  you  steal  yourself 
away  from  me  again  so  meanly,  so 
heartlessly, what  substitute  can  I  ever 
fi^d  for  you  1" 

"  Oh,  my  own,"  she  said,  with 
tearful  caressingness,  "  my  only  love, 
don't  you  suppose  I  waa  thinking  of 
you,  too  ?  Have  not  we  both  beea 
sinning  and  suffering  in  the  same 
way  1  Won't  the  same  receipt  do  for 
us  both  I .  Ah,  Dare,"  she  went  on, 
softly  laying  her  head  down  on  his 
shoulder  (she  had  released  herself 
from  his  embrace  at  last,  and  was 
sitting  beside  him  on  the  bench  again) 
— "Ah,  Dare,  won't  you  trv  and  walk 
in  another  path,  too?  You  will,  I 
know,  for  my  sake,  for  the  sake  of 
the  poor,  stupid  girl  that  has  loved 
you  better  than  ever  woman  loved 
man  before.  You'll  try  to  be  a  better 
man,  darling,  won't  you  1  instead  of 
such  a  dreadfully  wicked  one ;  and 
then,  who  knows,"  she  added,  trying 
to  smile  through  her  tears,  "  God  is 
very  merciful ;  perhaps  He'll  let  our 

Sathsmeetattheend.   Say  you'll  try, 
>are.    Oh  do  !  for  my  sake !" 
"  I'll  tell  no  such  preposterous  lies," 
exclaimed  Dare,  savagely  shaking  her 
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off:  "D-d  if  I  da  To  think  of  my 
turning  saint  and  quoting  scripture 
at  this  time  of  day !  I'm  ratner  too  old 
to  cry  peccavi  and  slobber  over  my 
sins,  thank  you.  No,  Kate,"  he  went 
on,  clenching  a  great  sledge-hammer 
fist,  and  bringing  it  down  emphatically 
on  his  knee,  "  I  warn  you  that  if  you 
rob  me  now  of  the  one  treasure  I 
have  got  in  the  world,  I'll  go  to  the 
deuce  as  hard  as  I  can  drive ;  and 
whatever  evil  deeds  I  do  will  lie  at 
your  door,  for  this  day's  work  :  mind 
that'' 

"No  they  won't,"  replied  Kate 
quickly,  too  spirited  not  to  resist  this 
iiyustice.  "  If  you  go  to  the  bad  as 
rou  say,  it'll  break  my  heait  most 
Jkely.  and  not  much  matter  cither; 
but  tne  guilt  of  your  sins  will  not 
full  on  my  head." 

Dare  left  his  raving,  and  his  threats 
— he  saw  they  did  no  good  ;  his  voice 
fell  into  the  old  wooing  key,  infinitely 
tender. 

^It  shall  not  fall  on  any  one's 
head ;  the^  shall  not  be  committed 
at  alL  if  you  will  but  stay  with 
me,  E.ate.  Child  I  never  asked  a 
favour  of  human  being  before,  but  I 
implore  you  now  to  grant  me  this  one 
little  request;  just  say  *I  will.' 
Those  two  short  words  will  marry  us 
80  effectually  in  the  sight  of  God.  Say 
them,  Kate,  say  them  1" 

"No,  no,  no,"  cried  Kate  sobbing 
and  sasping,  in  this  terrible  conflict 
but  held  up  still  by  an  unseen  arm, 
and  kept  from  succumbing  utterly. 
"  I  will  not  listen  to  you,  she  said. 
stopping  her  ears,  "nor  look  at  you,' 
and  she  covered  her  face  with  her 
hands. 

"You  sfiM  look  at  me  then," 
answered  Dare,  pulling  down  the  poor 
little  guarding  hands  roughly.  "You 
skcdl  / "  and  he  glared  upon  her  with 
frantic,  wild-beast  eyes — frantic  at  the 
thought  of  his  prey  slipping  out  of  his 
grasp  this  second  time. 

"Let  me  go,  let  me  ^."  moans 
Kate,  incoherently.  "Wnat's  the 
good  of  making  me  stay  any  longer  % 
Give  me  one  last  kiss,  darling,  to 
comfort  me  afterwards,  and  let  me  go 
away— let  me  go  I" 

"  Let  you  go  1"  repeated  Dare, 
actually  Luighing  in  his  utter  scorn 
and  ricuimle  of  this  proposal  "  Let 
you  go  indeed ;  a  likely  joke,  when  I 
have  hardly  seen  you  for  five  minutes 
yet ;  wben  you  hftve  not  told  me 


where  you  live,  or  when  you'll  meet 
me  a£:ain,  or  any  of  the  thousand  and 
one  things  that  I  intend  you  to  tell 
me  before  we  part,  if  we  ever  do 
again." 

"  We  shall  never  meet  again,  Dare," 
said  Kate,  solemnly  ;  and  by  a  great 
exertion  of  self-command  she  said  it 
with  a  steady  voice. 

"  What  I"  asked  Dare  in  a  hoarse 
whisper,  and  further  could  he  say 
nothmg. 

"  We  shall  never  meet  again  if  I 
can  help  it,"  reiterated  Kate;  "I  shall 
pray  Gfod  to  keep  us  apart  Never 
again,  dear  love,  never  again,"  and 
she  groaned  as  she  uttered  those 
funeral  words. 

Dare  fought  with  the  rage  and 
fear  that  were  gnawing  and  almost 
masterim;  him,  and  said  at  last, 
rapidly,  harshly— 

^' Don't  be  theatrical!  Do  you 
think  to  come  over  me  with  your 
upturned  eyes,  and  your  *  never 
agains'  "  rmimickina^her  tones  as  he 
spoke).  ^'  You  had  better  find  out 
your  mistake  before  it  is  too  late, 
and  ^ve  a  plain  answer  to  a  plain 
question.  Tell  me,"  he  said,  seusing 
both  her  hands  again.  "  once  for  al£ 
where  is  it  you  are  living  at  now? 
Answer  me,  I  say." 

"  I  must  not,  I  cannot,  I  won't  /'* 
said  Kate,  and  at  the  last  word,  boldly 
spoken,  she  turned  and  faced  him, 
braved  him  and  his  wrath,  through 
that  new  strength  that  was  given  her 
in  her  need. 

Dare's  swarthy  face  turned  very 
white,  livid  even ;  but  he  governed 
his  outward  demeanour  still,  and 
only  replied  ironically— 

''^  Civil  and  explicit  But  perhaps  • 
you'll  be  so  kind  as  to  tell  me  then  at 
what  place  it  would  be  most  con- 
venient  for  you  to  meet  me  to- 
morrow, or  the  day  after  1  You 
see  I  leave  you  a  wide  choice." 

"m  meet  you  nowhere.  Dare," 
answered  Kate,  low-voiced  from 
intense  excitement,  but  firm  as  a  rock. 

Dare  set  his  strong  white  teeth 
hard,  and  his  clean-cut  nostrils 
dilated ;  then  he  forced  himself  to 
say.  coldly,  sternly— 

•^You  must  meet  me  somewhere, 
I   tell  you    child.     It   is   only  a 

guestion  of  where^  Will  you  be 
ere  to-morrow  if  I  come  down  by 
the  12.30  train  from  town  to  meet 
you  1    "  You  see,"  he  added  sardom-y 
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cally,  E ''  your    femuune    fancv   of 
mystery  as  to  your  place  of  residence 

Srevents  my  deciding  on  a  more 
esirable  rmd^gvous  for  you.  Do 
you  hear  1  Will  you  meet  me  here 
or  nor 

"  No,  I  will  not,*'  answered  Kate, 
enunciating  each  word  slowly  and 
distu5ctly.  "I  told  you  so  before," 
she  went  on,  goaded  to  indignation 
by  his  pertinacity.  "What  do  you 
mean  by  tormenting  me  sol  It  is 
not  gentlemanlike  of  you  to  persecute 
any  woman  so.'* 

Dare's  eyes  flamed  with  fury  at 
this  taunt ;  but  a  man,  and  a  big  man 
especially,  must  not  slay  a  little 
woman,  or  even  knock  her  down, 
however  imijertinent  she  may  be; 
80  he  only  bit  his  lip  hard,  and  an- 
swered her  with  a  pale,  fierce  smile. 
"  UngentlemanUke  I  am,  very 
likely :  I  do  not  deny  your  charge, 
Kate,  but  a  man  does  not  stick  upon 
forms  and  ceremonies  much,  wnen 
he  is  wrestling  for  the  last  hope  he  has 
in  the  world,  and  sees  it  vanishing 
away  without  power  to  detain  it" 

His  wrath  yielded  to  intense  self- 
pity  as  he  spoke,  and  the  deep  voice 
akiost  broke  down  in  the  utterance 
of  his  desolation.  She  could  bear 
his  anger,  his  threats,  his  pent-house- 
browed  trowns,  but  could  she  bear 
the  bitter  plaintiveness  of  those  ring- 
ing tones,  that  had  whispered  away 
her  soul  long  ago  by  the  summer  seiL 
Her  storm-shattered  heart  wavered 
still.  Should  she  stay  with  him  after 
all  for  better,  for  worse,  in  sickness 
and  in  health,  till  death  should  them 
part  Thev  would  be  married  in  the 
sight  of  God,  he  had  said.  They 
would  lead  together  a  life  chaster  than 
many  whom  a  parson  binds  together 
in  a  kindred-nlled  church,  amongst 
flowers  and  music.  Could  it  be  right 
to  send  this  man  back,  desperate, 
hopeless,  to  his  evil  companions— to 
bad  men  and  worse  women  1  Could 
it  be  right,  for  the  sake  of  a  miserable 
prejudice  of  society,  to  damn  this  soul 
utterly  1  But  then  there  rose  up  be- 
fore her  dazed  eyes,  a  pale,  thin,  holy 
face ;  the  face  of  one 

"  Within  whose  ears  an  angel  ever  sang 
Good  tidmgs  of  great  joy." 

If  she  did  tMs  thing,  if  she  took 
this  step,  she  could  never  look  in  that 
pure,  kind,  saintly  face  affain ;  could 
never  be  worthy  to  shake  nim  by  the 


hand  again  as  a  Mend.  What  a  load 
of  sorrow  and  care  she  should,  by  this 
act  of  hers,  add  to  the  already  press- 
ing burden  that  weighed  on  the 
bowed  shoulders  of  that  poor,  good 
man !  Dare,  watching  her  lynx-eyed, 
saw  her  slacken,  hesitating,  and  seized 
his  opportunity ;  he  had  not  space  to 
lose  many  now. 

'*  Kate,  a  drowning  man  catches  at 
straws,  you  know.  I  saw  you  waver 
just  now,  I  know  your  face  so  welL 
After  all,  ^ou  care  about  me  enough 
to  be  a  little  sorry  at  throwing  me 
away,  like  an  old  glove,  that  you  have 
no  further  use  for.  Kate,  it's  not  too 
late  to  repent  even  at  this  eleventh 
hour.  I  abjure  you  not  to  send  me 
back,  a  ruined,  undone  man,  to  the ' 
society  of  devils,  or  to  my  own,  which 
i4  worse  than  any  devil's.  Oh  child, 
child!    I'm  so  lonely.    Stay  with  me. 

The  cold  perspiration  stood  on 
Kate's  satin-smooth  brow ;  the  sweat 
of  that  hard  fight.  Such  a  half  hour 
as  she  had  been  living  through,  takes 
ten  years  oS  man's  or  woman's  life, 
I  think. 

"God  have  mercy  upon  me,"  she 
groaned, "  what  have  I  done  to  deserve 
such  a  horrible  trial?" 

"Don't  call  on  God!"  saM  Dare, 
with  rash  blasphemy.  "  Even  he  can- 
not save  you  out  of  my  hands  now. 
I  have  been  very  enduring  to  you. 
I  have  borne  long  enough  with 
your  womanish  caprices.  I  have  tried 
persuasion  and  soft  words.  Thanks 
to  your  cursed  obstinacy,  I  must  try 
harder  means  now.  You  'mti^t  stay 
with  me,  I  say.  I'll  kill  you  if  you 
don't" 

"  You  threatened  me  that  once  be- 
fore," answered  the  girl  with  a  dreary 
smile,  "  and  I  believe  you'll  do  it,  too, 
some  day." 

"No,  no,  I  shan't,"  muttered  Dare, 
growing  quickly  remorseful  "I  shan't 
kill  you,^ate,  whatever  you  do.  I 
could  not  have  the  heart  to  stop  that 
sweet  breath,  nor  close  those  dear, 
big,  cruel  eyes,  for  ever ;  but^  Kate, 
dialing,  I'm  not  over-patient;  you 
know  I  never  was  a  very  patjent  fel- 
low ;  you  must  not  thwart  me  much 
longer.  I  cannot  bear  such  persistent 
opposition.  Just  say  you'll  not  cut  a 
poor  beggar,  because  he  made  a  fool 
of  himself,  when  he  was  a  boy ;  just 
say  you'll  stay  with  me ;  only  those 
few  words  :  such  simple  easy  words, 
too;  *I  win  stay  Dare,'" 
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Bat  Kate  only  murmured  the  old 
tune,  ^Let  me  go,  let  me  go/'  and 
tried  With  little  trembling  migers  to 
pluck  off  and  thrust  away  the  great 
arm  that,  like  a  close  pressing  iron 
girdle,  almost  hindered  respiration. 

"  You  shall  go  this  minute,  Kate," 
said  Dare,  breathing  quick  and  short, 
"  if  you  will  only  promise  to  meet  me 
here  to-morrow,  at  the  time  I  mention- 
ed. We  shall  both  be  less  stupid  and 
muddle-headed  then,  perhaps.  To- 
morrow, mind;  can  anything  be  fairer 
or  plainer  than  that? 

"No,  no,"  cried  Kate,  turning  rest- 
less, tortured  eyes  around,  seeking  for 
the  help  that  was  not  forthcoming. 
And  then  another  fear  jgot  hold  of 
her,  and  she  said,  in  a  qmck,  terrified 
tone,  "  Oh,  Dare,  I  hear  Margaret's 
voice  ;  she  and  my  cousins  are  com- 
ing this  way.  On,  what  shall  I  do  1 
I  must  eo.  If  they  find  me  here  with 
you,  I  shall  be  done  for,  for  ever  !" 

*'D— n  Margaret  and  your  cousins," 
said  Dare,  savagely,  **  let  them  come 
if  they  choose.  I  have  no  character 
to  lose,  and  1  wish  to  heavens  you 
could  get  rid  of  yours,  for  then  we 
should  DO  on  a  par." 

Again  the  voices  ;  Margaret's  clear 
treble  alarmingly  distinct  and  near. 

"  Let  me  go,  let  me  go."  cried  Kate, 
struggling  frantically.  "You  villain ! 
How  dare  you]" 

"  Ti^er  cat !"  said  Dare,  pale  to  the 
lips  with  rage,  and  balked  passion, 
while  two-edged  swords  of  flame  came 
forth  from  his  devil-lit  eyes.  "  Stop 
fighting  and  struggling.  Just  lis- 
ten a  minute.  It  you'll  say  the 
monosyllable  *  yes,*  you  shall  go  this 
minute ;  if  not,  never" 

Light  laughter  heard.  Qeorge's 
manly  tones  apparently  close  to  the 
entrance.    Kate  was  driven  to  despe- 


ration. "They'll  be  in,  in  a  second." 
she  whispered,  horror-struck-  "On, 
I'll  say  anything !  Yes,  yes,  I'll  come. 
Let  me  go  now,  I  say.  You  said  you 
would." 

Dare  bent  down  his  haggard  face 
to  the  level  of  hers,  and,  as  if  he  could 
not  help  it,  snatched  one  last,  wild, 
fierce  kiss  from  her  trembling  lips, 
while  he  said  very  hoarsely,  "  Kate, 
if  you  foil  me,  if  you  deceive  me  a 
second  time,  I'll  be  the  death  of  you. 
There,  be  off  now."  Then  he  took  off 
the  iron  manacles,  and  she  stood  a 
free  woman  before  him.  Not  a  second 
did  she  wait  With  one  lightning- 
swift,  parting  glance,  in  which  all  the 
pent-up  love  of  her  poor,  rent  heart, 
found  vent,  at  last,  she  fled  away  like 
a  hunted  hare,  unable  to  face  those 

fay,  laughing,  questioning  girls,  with 
er  tear-stained  face,  and  her  battered, 
dishevelled  tout  ensemble.  In  two 
minutes  they  entered  the  court,  saun- 
tering, and  found  it  empty,  save  of  one, 
big,  magnificent-looking  man,  stand- 
ing with  his  back  to  them,  atten- 
tively studying  the  Venus  Victrix. 
Margaret  started,  when  first  her  eyes 
fell  on  that  stalwart  form ;  and  she 
tried  hj  various  clever  doogings  to 
get  a  view  of  his  face,  in  which  she 
was  completely  unsuccessful  "No, 
no,"  she  said  to  herself,  *'  it  must  be 
my  fancy :  it  cannot  be  he ;  what 
should  he  oe  doing  here  1" 

"  What  have  you  becm  doing  to  your 
bonnet,  Kate  ?  Why.  it's  all  manner  of 
shapes.  Have  you  been  sitting  upon 
it )  enquired  one  of  her  cousins,  as 
they  stood  under  the  flaring  gas,  on  the 
railway  platform,  waiting  for  the 
down  tram,  and  that  was  all  the  re- 
sult, to  all  appearance,  of  her  unlucky 
rencounter  with  Colonel  Stamer. 


THE  WILD  GEESE'  ON  THE  WING. 

Oh  !  are  they  foam-flakes  on  the  ocean. 

In  the  winds  of  early  spring ; 
Or  are  they  trembling  sails  in  motion. 

Or  wild  geese  on  the  wing  1 

Oh  !  they're  the  wild  geese,  pretty  daughter. 

That  fly  before  the  spring — 
The  wild  geese  o'er  the  roaring  water — 

The  wild  geese  on  the  wing. 


*  The  native  Irish  who  enlisted  in  the  army  of  Louis  XIY.  and  of  hii 
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Oh  !  they've  escaped  the  fowler*8  snare, 

The  bullet,  and  the  sling, 
They're  free  to  suffer  and  to  dare — 

These  wild  geese  on  the  wing. 


They're  lost  to  sight  in  sea-mist  white, 
Bat  another  year  will  bring 

Some  day  or  night,  in  stronger  flight, 
These  wild  geese  on  the  wing. 


OAERICK.— PART  HI. 


THB  DATS  or  OLD  DJIU&T-LAXl. 

But  now,  if  managerial  office  was 
to  bring  with  it  the  charm  of  autho- 
rity and  despotic  dominion,  it  was 
also  to  be  accompanied  with  what,  to 
a  sensitive  mind,  was  absolute  torture 
— a  tide  of  personal  criticism,  a  shower 
of  coarse  pamphlets,  all  coloured  by 
disappointment  spite,  and  a  sense  of 
injury,  which,  for  a  great  part  of  his 
life,  was  the  shape  chosen  to  annoy 
him.  Almost  with  the  first  day  of 
his  management  it  began.* 

Not  less  offenive  was  the  anony- 
mous and  "  friendly"  advice  of  out- 
siders, who  thus  publicly  thrust  on 
him  their  counsels,  mixed  with  a  good 
deal  of  i)lain  speaking.  One  would 
remind  him  very  plainly  of  that  "  ex- 
orbitant and  gliuing  passion,  it  is 
reported,  you  have  for  money ;"  and 
that "  on  the  least  diminution  of  your 
enormous  receipts,  you  feel  the  greatest 
agoniesJ"  With  something  like  the 
spirit  of  true  prophecy,  the  same 
hand  warns  him  against  the  airs  and 
insubordination  of  actors,  sure  to  be 
in  store  for  him  ;  hints  at  Garrick's 
own  extravagance  in  dress,  requiring 
a  new  one  every  night,  and  gives  a 
picture  of  Garricl^'s  own  "lofty" 
manner,  when  asked  to  take  a  p^ 
"  Name  it  no  more  !  Another  word 
that  way  makes  me  your  mortal  foe ! 
Begone  !"t 


Another  "  hand"  at  the  dose  of  his 
first  year's  management  as  freely  can- 
vassed what  he  had  done.  Why  had  he 
not  opened  with  a  new  part  instead  of 
merely  a  prologue,  printed  and  sold 
for  sixpence,  which  was  as  good  as 
telling  his  public  that  he  knew  they 
were  so  grieved  that  he  did  not  con- 
tinue to  speak  it ;  that  he  must  at 
least  take  that  way  of  putting  it  in 
their  reach.  It  would  appear  that 
Mr.  Gkirrick  disdained  to  play,  except 
for  noble  persons  and  people  of 
quality.  Then,  as  to  reformation  of 
the  stage,  and  Uarrick's  profession  of 
giving  a  moral  tone,  this  critic  would 
wish  to  know  if  "  *  The  Scornful  Lady 
and  Parson  Roger,'  a  scandalous  ana 
atheistical  part,"  was  a  proper  piece  to 
offer  to  a  decent  audience,  a  charge 
for  which  there  might  be  some  foun- 
dation. But  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  Garrick  was  hardly  settled 
in  his  chair,  and  such  a  reforma- 
tion could  only  be  brought  about 
gradually. 

The  newly- married  actor  presently 
took  a  house  in  Southampton-streej^ 
and  fitted  it  up  handsomely  for  his 
bride.  It  was  in  a  good  and  central 
quarter,  was  convenient  to  thetheatre, 
and  for  years  after  Southampton-street 
was  lifted  into  a  kind  of  notoriety  by 
its  association  with  so  great  a  name. 
Walking  up  from  the  Strand,  we  can 
see  it  now  on  the  left  hand,  the  most 
substantial  and  important  of  the  old 


*  A  complete  collection  of  these  "Garrick  Pamphlets**  would  be  curious.  In  the 
Britbh  Museum  is  a  very  imperfect  gathering,  but  whose  number  is  still  very  respect- 
able.    Every  "  hack**  whose  play  or  offer  of  senrice  was  rejected  took  his  revenge  in  a 

pamphlet     Ned  Purdon,  "who  led  such  a life  in  this  world,'*  wrote  a  whole 

string. 

t  A  letter  to  David  Garrick,  Esq.,  on  hit  becoming  manager  ot  Dnuy-lane,  17i7.— 
See  Pan^kti  in  BriHth  Mu$mm. 
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pattern  houses  that  almost  fill  the 
street,  of  a  cold  chocolate  colour, 
with  its  four  narrow,  "lanky"  win- 
dows, almost  touching  each  other, 
and  an  architectural  door  way.  To 
that  house  many  wistful  eyes  were  to 
he  raised,  and  to  that  house  found 
its  way  all  the  wit  and  genius  of 
London.  It  is  number  twenty-seven, 
and  was  recently  converted  into  an 
hotel 

He  was,  indeed,  a  favourite  with  the 
BurlingtonSj  and  his  testimony  to 
Lady  fiurhngton's  merit  may  be 
found  in  some  verses  in  her  prayer- 
book  which  she  had  presented  to  him.* 

In  the  mean  time  the  actor  and  his 
wife  took  up  their  abode  at  Burling- 
ton House,  and  sometimes  passed  to 
Ohiswick.  Thus  the  honeymoon  went 
1^,  until  with  August  came  round 
the  new  season  and  business,  and 
Rosdus  had  now  to  face  the  banter- 
ing that  he  so  dreaded.  But  as  he 
had  anticipated  ridicule,  or  fancied 
he  had,  by  having  a  pasquinade 
written  on  himself,  so  he  now  boldly 
came  on  the  boards  in  the  character 
of  Benedick,  and  from  behind  his 
foot  lights  boldly  defied  the  wits. 
This  rather  questionable  course  was 
said,  however,  to  have  been  perfectly 
successful,  and  when  he  said,  "  Here 
you  may  see  Benedick^  the  married 
man  !  I  may  chance  to  have  some 
odd  quirks  and  remnants  of  wit 
broken  on  me  because  I  have  railed 
80  long  against  marriage."  Minded 
applause  and  laughter  burst  out.  But 
it  may  be  questioned  whether  this 
was  the  most  dignified  fashion  of 
meeting  ridicule. 

Alternately  with  this  lively  comedy 
was  played  Othello,  and  a  fresh  proof 
of  the  manager's  good  sense  and  mo- 
deration was  his  resigning  the  part  of 
Othello  to  Barry.  This,  indeed,  was 
Barry's  "  great  part,"  and  the  town 
had  already  pronounced  for  the  sur- 
prising tenderness  and  abundant 
power  with  which  he  played  it 
Still,  with  a  rival — a  rival  too  who 
might  reasonably  exercise  his  power 
of  choice — this  might  become  almost 


a  reason  for  takingthe  part  for  himsel£ 
But  the  manager,  undisturbed  by  the 
petty  currents  of  theatrical  jealousy, 
looked  calmly  but  to  the  interests  of 
his  house ;  and  in  the  end,  even  found 
his  account  in  shaking  himself  free 
of   characters   which  did    not   suit 
him.     He  contented   himself  with 
lagoy  who,  it  must  be  recollected, 
was  not  then  raised  into  almost  equal 
importance  with    the  Moor.     Yet, 
with  this  burden  of  responsibility  on 
his  shoulders,  he  could  find  time  to 
reason  calmlv  and  gently  with  what 
might  be  only  too  indulgently  called 
"  sensitiveness"  and  querulousness  on 
the  part  of  those  who  called  them- 
selves friends ;  but  which  was  diffi- 
cult in  the  case  of  a  man  of  the 
quality  and  temper  of  Foote.  This  wit^ 
whose  dangerous  "trade"  was  mimicry 
and  public  "taking  off","  and  who 
kept  this  odious  talent  by  him  like  a 
horse  pistol,  to  draw  on  the  harmless 
and  foolish,  like   any  highwayman 
on  the  road  of  his  time,  must  have 
been  one  of  the  nuisances  of  so- 
ciety.    The  weak  and  helpless,  like 
Mrs.  Dodd — not   Dodd,    as  is   ge- 
nerally supposed  ;  or  like  Apreece, 
the    foolish    country    provincial  — 
were  his  favourite  ^tiras— not  the 
strong  and  dangerous  like  Johnson, 
from  whose  wholesome  menace  he 
shrank.  And  yet  how  absurdly  sensi- 
tive this  professional  mimic  could  be, 
where  some  inferior  artist  thought  of 
turning  his  own  arts  against  him,  and 
taking  Aiwotf,  maybe  seen  in  Wilkin's 
case  and  in  an  instance  of  Garrick. 
About  this  time  a  comedy,  "  Friend- 
ship in  Fashion,"  was  about  being 
revived  at  Drury-lane,  and    Foote 
had  heard  a  rumour  that  Woodward, 
who  was  to  play  Malagene^  intended 
"dressing"  that  character  at  him. 
There  was  some  likeness  in  these  two 
characters,  and  a  little  closer  imita- 
tion in  the  dress  would  be  quite  in 
Foote's  own  line,  and  make  the  town 
laugh  as  Foote  himself  would  have 
done.  In  a  tumult  of  alarm  and  rage, 
he  wrote  to  Garrick  a  true  "threaten- 
ing" letter  in  a  tone  there  was  no  mis- 


*  This  book  passed  into  the  possession  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Backett. 

This  sacred  book  has  Dorothea  given, 
To  show  a  straying  sheep  the  way  to  heaven. 
With  forms  of  righteoosness  she  well  may  part, 
Who  bean  the  q>izit  in  her  upright  heart. 
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taking,  the  professioiial  mimic  said 
Bcomfully,  that  he  could  have  no 
dread  from  the  manager^s  **  passive 
wit,"  or  his  "  actors'  active  humour," 
bat  he  would  just  hint  that  he  had 
by  him  ^&  plan  for  a  short  Farce," 
that  was  to  be  wormwood  to  some, 
entertaining  to  many^d  very  benefi- 
cial to,  sir,  yours,  S.  Foote.  In  what 
sha^  the  wormwood  was  to  be  ad- 
ministered, might  be  jessed  from 
an  insulting  postscript  m  which  the 

aular  jest  at  the  manager*s  saving 
its,  was  made  to  his  very  face. 

Foote  tossed  him  back  his  free  ad- 
mission, saying  that  he  would  always 
pay  his  five  shillings  for  admission 
to  the  boxes,  "  a  aum  not  very  con- 
temptible to  you" 

with  perfect  dignity,good  humour, 
and  kind  reasoning,Gsurrick  wrote  back 
plainly  declining  to  interfere.  He  ex- 
plained that  he  knew  not  what  views 
Woodward  had  in  the  business,  that 
he  even  intended  "taking  ofif  his 
own  manager,  whose  full  permission 
he  had.  As  for  calling  Woodward 
"  contemptible,"  that  was  a  litte  in- 
discreet, considering  what  a  dancerous 
rival  of  Foote's  that  actor  had  been. 

Besides,  supposing  he  did  *^  dress  at 
him,**  was  it  not  a  compliment,  for  the 
character  of  Malagene  is  that  of  a 
very  smart,  pleasant,  conceited  little 
fellow,  and  a  good  mimici  Then 
with  exquisite  good  humour,  he  deals 
with  the  thrust  about  the  five  shil- 
lings. "  If  I  had  such  a  regard  for 
five  shillings,  surely  then,  my  giving 
you  the  liberty  of  the  house  was  a 
still  greater  favour.** 

Pleasant,  too,  is  it  to  see  him  in  his 
relations  with  a  man  like  Hogarth. 
The  rude  coarse  work  of  the  theatre, 
and  the  rough,  plain  passions  of  the 
green-room  had  no  effect  on  the  deli- 
cacy of  his  mind,  and  when  the  painter 
sent  round  to  him  that  he  was  ag- 
grieved by  his  neglect,  fancied  or  real, 
he  wrote  an  exquisite  letter  of  ex- 
cuse, which  has  an  interest  that 
reacnes  to  all  friendships.  He  knew 
what  Montaigne  had  said  about  a 
debtor  and  ledger  account  of  "  cal- 


lings," &C.,  as  a  fatal  sign  of  decaying 
regard,  and  could  "cap"  it  by  an 
instance  of  his  experience.  "Poor 
Draper,*  whom  I  loved  better  than 
any  man  breathing,  ence  asked  me 
smiling,  'how  long  is  it  since  you 
were  at  my  house— how  lone  ? ' 
*Why  a  month  or  six  weeks.* 
'A  year  and  five  days,*  replied  he, 
*  but  don*t  imagine  that  I  have  kei)t 
an  account ;  my  wife  told  me  to  Um 
morning^  and  bid  me  scold  jfou  for 
itJ  "  In  this  there  is  dramatic  effect 
and  almost  true  pathos ;  and  "  dear 
Draper's"  speech  has  the  air  of  one  of 
SteeVs  little  stories.  "  Could  I  fol- 
low my  own  wishes,**  he  goes  on,  "I 
would  see  you  every  day  in  the 
week,  and  not  care  whether  it  was 
in  Leicester  fields  or  Southampton 
street.'*  With  this  sweet  and  affec- 
tionate tone  it  was  no  wonder  Mr. 
(larrick  made  many  and  fast  friends. 
He  felt  now  that  it  was  time  to  in- 
troduce a  novelty,  and  he  brought  out 
a  cold  declamatory  piece  entitled 
"Edward  the  Black  Prince,**  by  a 
Mr.  Shirley^  and  which  was  one  of 
the  long  series  of  bald,  dreary,  tedious 
plays,  constructed  on  the  French 
model,  which  was  to  be  such  a  feature 
of  his  management.  There  seems 
to  have  been  but  the  one  strict  pat- 
tern for  these  chilling  dramas,  and 
we  look  back  through  that  long  man- 
agement on  the  procession  of  Koman 
fenerals,  Sultans,  Greek  matrons, 
^ersian  kings,  and  almost  mytholo- 
gical heroes,  who  purposely  selected 
out  of  eras,  whose  details,  costume,  feel- 
ings, religion,  were  wrapped  in  hopeless 
miste,  and  removed  from  all  dra- 
matic interest  and  sympathy.  How 
the  taste  of  the  audiences  already 
trained  bv  Garrick's  realism  could 
have  relished  these  cold  abstractions, 
these  colourless  heroes,  fetched  out  of 
the  Roman  History  ;  how  they  could 
have  crowded  to  hear  scraps  of  Plu- 
tarch dramatized,  and  chapters  out 
of  the  History  of  the  Turks  and 
Davila's  Wars,  made  into  tragedies 
seems  now  a  surprising  mystery.T 
Even  one  of  the  contemporary  play- 


\ 


*  Draper  had  helped  to  negotiate  for  the  Theatre. 

f  It  is  amusing  to  torn  oyer  the  collection  of  plays,  puhlished  during  tliis  era,  and 
come  on  the  engravings  of  Barr$f  and  (rorrtdfe,  arrayed  in  what  was  conceived  to  the 
correct  costumes  of  remote  countries,  and  more  remote  ages.  These  usurpers  and  tyrants 
and  generals  stride  and  gesticulate  in  nodding  plumes  and  fur  tippets — huge  **  Blue  Heard  ** 
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Wrights  was  sensible  enough  to  see 
the  monstruosities  of  the  existing 
school,  and  could  ridicule  what  he 
well  called  the  paltry  blasts  of  art  em- 
ployed in  raising  storms  in  a  tea-cup, 
or  even  ludicrous  situations,  as  for 
example,  the  adventures  of  a  London 
apprentice,  or  the  whine  of  a  true 
girl  like  Demetrius,  in  the  Brothers, 
who  when  for  the  sake  of  a  half  jade, 
half  idiot,  he  strikes  a  dagger  to  his 

heart,  who  can  feel  the  blow 

The  pathetic.  Is  it  in  a  man's  making 
high  love  to  his  own  dear  wife,  as  in 
the  Earl  of  Essex  ?  Or  as,  in  Boadi- 
cea,  Dunmorin  expending  for  two  or 
three  acts,  his  whole  stock  of  pathos, 
in  persuadmg  his  to  take,  very  im- 
necessarily  a  cup  of  poison,  when  all 
he  says  might  be  reduced  to  these 
two  or  three  kind  words :  "  /  prithee 
die^  mydearV** 

He  had  already  inaugurated  ten 
series  with  Aaron  Hill's  "  Bombastic 
Merope,"  translated,  though  not  pro- 
fessedly, from  Voltaire's  play.  This 
seems  to  have  had  success, t  and  per- 
haps encour^ed  him  to  produce  Mr. 
Shirley's  "Black  Prince,"  or  the 
**  Battle  of  Poitiers."  The  author 
was  a  merchant  living  at  Lisbon,  and 
who  had  not  the  satisfaction  of  see- 
ing his  play  brought  outt 

Garrick  undertook  the  "Prince," 
an  energetic  fighting  part;  while 
Barry  was  fitted  with  ^  Lord  Ribe- 
mont,"  a  chivalrous  French  marshid. 
How  the  correct  taste  of  Garrick 
could  accept  such  stuff  seems  sur- 


E rising.     Bathos  like  the  following 
as  rarely  been  surpassed. 
"  In  the  midst  of^  the  battle,  enter 
Archbishop  of  Sens  with  a  drawn 
sioord, 

"iS^eiu.  -.Confusion  seize^bat  iheni'a  no 
need  to  wish  it  Too  mach  it  rages  in  our 
host  abeady.'' 

Arnold  meets  his  death  on  the  same 
field.  A  bystander,  watching  his 
agonies,  says, 

"  He  dies! — Is  gone! 
Prince, — Proving  my  noble  friend, — ^his 
soul  was  genuine  English.** 

In  another  scene,  Barry  has  to  say 
that  he  is  "unsoldiered  and  un- 
manned ;"  and  Garrick  has  to  declaim 
such  prose  as  the  following : — 

"  Having  thus  fairly  stated  our  account, 

How  fin«at*s  the  balance  that  appears 
against  thee!** 

A  sentiment  scarcelv  prompted  by 
the  Lisbon  counting-house. 

A  little  later,  in  February,  1760, 
another  dreary  bit  of  ancient  history 
was  brought  out,  and  the  English 
stage  was  "  enriched,"  says  Murphy, 
with  a  chapter  of  Livy  in  blank 
verse,  called  "The  Roman  Father." 
It  was  founded  on  the  story  of  the 
Horatii,  and  Barry^  and  Grarrick  as 
the  Fattees ;  and  Mib.  Pritchard  bore 
the  burden  of  the  declamation.  It 
seems  to  have  had  only  mild  suc- 
cess.§ 


scymetars,  and  long  trains,  in  the  laurel  wreath  and  greaves,  and  general  armour  of  tha 
Roman  Conqueror.  The  scenes,  too,  are  no  less  curious,  **  the  Temple  of  Memphis,** 
"  Corinth,**  "  the  Royal  Palace  of  Algiers,**  "  the  City  of  Lima,"  "  the  Palace  of  Cyrtha,*' 
in  Massilia,  and  a  hundred  such  places. 

*  This  is  to  be  found  in  a  strange,  cracked  letter  by  Cleland,  who,  in  the  same  breath, 
presents  a  drama  of  his  own,  as  combining  true  perfection  and  an  avoidance  of  all  these 
blemishes.  He  says  the  reading  "  drew  tears  from  eyes  not  much  used  to  the  melting 
mood.  That  this  scene,  however,  made  no  such  great  impression  upon  you,  it  is  without 
impeaching  your  taste,  that  I  do  not  at  all  wonder  at  it.**  The  letter  is  one  of  the  most 
extraordmary  ever  written,  whether  we  take  it  for  vanity  or  impudence.  But  it  is 
valuable  besides  as  showing  to  what  intrusions  the  manager  was  subject. 

t  Murphy,  in  his  odd  language,  says  that  Garrick  and  Mrs.  Pritchard  **  made  the  spec- 
tators pani  with  terror  and  pity :  and  at  last  drew  tears  of  joy  from  every  eye.** 

^  In  an  inflated  dedication  to  Lord  Halifax,  he  speaks  of  himself  **  as  a  poet,**  and 
oflTers  what  he  calls  the  **  humble  tribute  of  an  honest  heart'*  to  that  nobleman :  «.«.,  **  I 
have  hereby  the  honour  of  introducing  to  you  a  hero  of  your  own  illustrious  family,  ^flf 
brave  Earl  of  Salisbury  (whom  I  have  endeavoured  strongly  to  mark  with  but  rough 
greatness  which  so  gloriously  distinguished  our  old  patricians)  was  a  Montagu !"  Two  lines 
out  of  the  prologue  are  characteristic,  and  show  in  what  way  a  British  Pit  was  to  be  ad- 
dressed: 

**  And  save  that  tale  must  have  for  Britons  charms, 
That  show  you  France  subdued  by  British  arms  .'** 

§  Murphy,  In  his  loose  way,  says  it  was  "  a  great  favourite  during  a  run  of  several 
nights.'* 
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Bat  now  the  manager  was  to  have 
early  experience  of  the  troubles  which 
the  rule  of  a  green-room  brings  with 
it,  and  which,  in  his  instance,  were 
to  be  more  vexatious  than  ever  waited 
on  manager.  It  would  seem  as  though 
his  known  moderation  and  superiority 
to  the  mean  passions  that  reign  be- 
hind the  curtain,  offered  tempting 
inducements  to  malcontents.  But, 
through  all  his  long  administration, 
he  h^  not  to  struggle  against  so 
serious  a  blow  as  the  secession  of  his 
three  leading  actors  at  the  beginning 
of  the  next  season. 

What  were  Barry's  grievances — 
how  small  and  petty,  and  almost  ludi- 
crous— may  be  gathered  from  his 
written  complaints  on  another  occa- 
sion, when  he  again  tried  the  for- 
bearance and  unruffled  good  temper 
of  his  master.  The  unworthy  "  whin- 
ings"  of  the  sensitive  Barrv,  we  may 
be  sure,  were  to  the  same  key  as  we 
know  they  were  later,  and,  perhaps, 
about  as  imsubstantial. 

He  began  to  take  airs,  and  real  ill- 
health  was  often  pjut  forward  as  an 
excuse  for  gratifying  his  humours. 
He  took  the  unusual  course  of  ad- 
dressing the  public  in  an  almost  hos- 
tile way,  saying,  that  "  he  scorned  all 
trick  and  evasion,"  and  that  nothing 
but  illness  should  ever  cause  him  to 
fail  in  his  duty.  He  could  not  endure 
the  manager's  Hamlet  drawing  more 
than  his.  He  then  pettishly  de- 
manded that  he  might  choose  his 
own  nights,  which  Garrick,  with  un- 
ruffled good  humour,  at  once  con- 
ceded. But  nothing  could  satisfy 
this  spoiled  lover  of  the  stage. 

Scandal  and  malignancy  has  tried 
to  find  other  motives  for  this  separa- 
tion. It  has  been  said  that  Mrs. 
Garrick  received  a  letter  from  some 
•ecret  admirer  a  few  weeks  after  her 
marriage,  and  that  Garrick  succeeded 
in  tracing  it  to  Barry.*  Another 
cause  of  quarrel  was  said  to  be  a 
battle  that  took  place  behind  the 
scenes  between  Mrs.  Olive  and  Mrs. 
woffington,  in  which  Garrick  took 
the  sidet  of  Mrs.  Woffington,  and 


Barry  that  of  Mrs.  Clive.  These 
little  whis{)erings  are  not  worthy. 
The  whole  is  fairly  explained,  even 
by  friends  of  Barry,  on  the  grounds 
of  general  dissatisfaction.  The  town, 
of  course,  had  its  verses  on  the  re- 
volt : 

"  One  great  Gollah,  Gath  could  boast 

Of  PhUistines  of  yore ; 
But  Covent  Garden's  threat^iing  host 

Boasts  one  Goliah  more. 
Yet  fear  not,  ye  of  Dmry-lane, 

By  little  champion  led ; 
Their  two  Goliah's  roam  in  vain 

"While  David's  at  your  head." 

Mrs.  Gibber,  who  had  expected  to 
rule  with  Grarrick,  and  who  perhaps 
was  annoyed  that  his  re^ird  for  the 
first  interests  of  his  stage,  made  him 
play  "Macbeth"  and  other  pieces 
with  Mrs.  Pritchard,  also  took  offence, 
and  her  playing  so  much  with  Barry, 
gave  an  opportunity  for  sharing  their 
griefs.  Mrs.  Woffington,  an  old  fa- 
vourite, was  said  to  have  been 
offended  at  his  marriage ;  but  it  is 
more  likely  that  one  so  free,  saucy, 
and  abandoned  as  she  was,  found  the 
reforms  behind  the  scenes,  and  the 
new  decorums  quite  unsuited  to  her 
ways.  There  was  an  obvious  awkward- 
ness too,  in  the  relations  of  manager 
and  actress.  It  was  therefore  obvious 
that  she  could  not  remain  long  there, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  season,  1750. 
these  three  disaffected  members  of 
the  company  formed  a  league,  and  at 
the  same  moment  deserted  to  Covent 
Garden.  What  made  this  desertion 
more  flagrant  was,  that  Barry  was 
under  articles  at  the  timet 

This  was  a  serious  blow  for  the 
manager,  who  thus  lost  the  two  best 
lovers  on  the  stage,  and  a  low  comedy 
actress  of  incomparable  spirit  and 
power,  at  one  "fell  swoop."  The 
other  house  was  proportionably 
strengthened,  and  had  brides  Gain 
and  Macklin. 

But  he  was  not  dismayed.  In 
truth  he  alwavs  felt,  as  he  indeed 
wrote  to  one  of  his  rebellious  actresses 
long  after,  that  he  himself  was  the 
strength  of  the  theatre,  and  his  weight 


♦  See  Lee  Lewes's  absurd  account  of  this  transaction.  Memoirs,  vol.  ii.  p.  89.  The 
extraordinary  verbiage,  and  the  way  in  which  a  little  fact  which  has  been  told  to  him  it 
expanded  into  pages  of  actual  dialogue,  supplied  from  his  own  bram,  make  this  book 
almost  valueless.   Facts  that  are  more  simply  stated  prove  to  be  all  wrong  and  perverted. 

t  "  Espoused  the  conduct,**  says  Lee  Lewes. 

X  Proceedings  were  taken  against  him ;  but  a  writer  in  the  OentJeman't  Magazme  says^ 
be  defeated  them  by  some  subterfuge  or  quibble,  "byno  way  redounding  to  hishtmow.** 
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might  he  estimated  as  was  the  pre- 
sence of  Napoleon  in  Spain — as  equi- 
Talent  to  a  whole  army  of  actors. 
Beyond  this,  he  had  only  Woodward, 
a  pretty  Mrs.  Ward,  and  a  new  act- 
ress from  that  wonderful  Dublin  nur- 
sery. Miss,  or  Mrs.  (Jeorge  Anne  Bel- 
lamy. The  pretty  Mrs  Ward  had 
small  powers  as  an  actress,  and  her 
coldness  and  want  of  dramatic  feel- 
ing had  disgusted  the  manager.  He 
always  exacted  at  least  the  tribute  of 
apparent  interest  in  those  who  played 
with  him  ;  which  detractors  set  down 
to  weakness  and  vanity.  With  an 
artist  who  could  be  busy  buttoning 
her  glove  during  one  of  his  most  im- 
passioned bursts  in  the  "  Fair  Peni- 
tent," it  was  not  unnatural  he  should 
he  highly  offended. 

But  the  revolters  had  prepared  an 
awful  stroke,  which  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  encounter.  Barry  and  Gibber, 
unrivalled  in  tender  passion,  were  to 
open  in  the  great  play  of  sweet  and 
tender  passion,  '*  Romeo  and  Juliet," 
the  play  too  in  which  Garrick  had 
trained  them  both.  But  of  this  plot 
he  had  early  intimation,  and,  in 
secret,  he  carefully  instructed  the  new 
Dublin  actress  as  Juliet,  taking 
Borneo  himself.* 

In  September  then,  he  courageously 
drew  up  his  thinned  ranks  for  battle, 
and  opened  his  theatre  with  a  pro- 
logue, in  which  he  boldlv  took  the 
public  into  confidence,  and  witli  some 
evil,  glanced  at  the  desertion,  and  not 
without  good  humour  too  : 

^  Some  few  there  are  whom  paltry  paseiona 

guide, 
Desert  each  day  and  and  fly  from  side  to 

aide. 
Others,  like  Swiss,  love  fighting  aa  their 

trade. 
For  beat  or  beaiing^  they  must  he  paid,** 

With  perfect  consistency  too,  with 
the  declarations  of  his  first  prologue, 
he  again  reminded  the  public,  as  he 
had  done  three  years  before,  that  with 
them  r^ted  the  choice  of  entertain- 
ment that  was  to  be  set  before  them. 
No  manager  could  be  expected  to  re- 
form the  stage,  and  deal  in  pure  and 
classic  shows  at  the  expense  of  his 
pocket.  At  his  first  season  he  had 
told  them  that  it  was  still  possible, 


that  on  their  classic  boards,  Hunt 
might  box,  or  Mahomet  might  dance. 
And  now  he  warned  them  plainly, 
that— 

'*  If  an  empty  house,  the  actors  cnrse^ 
Shows  us  our  Lear'M  and  HamUt*9  lose 

their  force. 
Unwilling  we  must  ohange  the  noblar 

scene, 
And  in  our  turn  jiresentyou  Hariequin. 
Quit  poets,  and  set  carpenters  to  work, 
Show  gaudy  scenes,  or  mount  the  vault- 
ing Turk.** 

In  truth  this  was  but  open  notice 
that  he  was  preparing  to  aaopt  alter- 
ations of  the  Mahomet  pattern,  feel- 
ing that  the  legitimate  drama  lyas  not 
sufficient  to  secure  the  public.  The 
tone  of  this  announcement  was  felt 
to  be  a  little  self-sufficient  And  it 
may  be  conceded,  that  on  the  surface 
of  Grarrick*s  nature  was  a  thin  film  of 
vanity,  very  pardonable,  because  im- 
concealed,  and  because  it  principally 
concerned  his  acting  and  his  profes- 
sion. But  an  impartial  exammation 
of  every  act  of  his  life  shows  us  that 
it  was  no  more  than  a  harmless  weak- 
ness, that  it  never  interfered  where 
principle,  or  his  relations  to  others 
were  concerned,  and  had  exactly  the 
same  weight  in  his  character,  that 
the  little  parsimony  which  has  been 
so  often  imputed  to  him.  For  this,  as 
will  be  shown  later,  was  the  avarice 
in  trifles,  and  the  liberality  in  impor- 
tant things.  Some  wags,  a  little  ma- 
liciously, affected  to  translate  this 
pompous  declaration  into  plain  un- 
varnished prose ;  and  it  took  some- 
thing of  this  shape : 

*'  It  is  true  there  is  a  formidable  force 
against  me  at  the  other  house,  yet  I  am  so 
possessed  with  the  opinion  of  my  own  merit, 
that  I  am  pretty  sure  I  shall  be  a  match  for 
them  all.  .  .  My  women  too  are  dis- 
tracted to  show  how  well  they  can  act. 
This  Drury-lane  stage,  of  which  I  am  now 
the  monarch,  is  the  only  stage  in  the  world ; 
but  if  two  or  three  of  Shakespeare's  plays 
which  I  have  given  you  over  and  ^  over 
again  every  season,  don't  bring  full  houses, 
I  must  e*en  turn  Harlequin  and  set  up 
Pantomines.  .  .  It  is  a  glorious  battle 
we  engage  in,  for  we  fight  not  in  order  to 
eat  ourselves,  though  we  dread  starvation 
exceedmgly,  but  for  you  to  eat 

As  soon,  therefore,  as  "  Bomeo  and 


*  Mrs.  Bellamy,  whose  enmity  to  Garrick  is  unconcealed,  makes  no  alluaion  to  this 
training.  Davies,  like  Murphy,  strangely  inaccurate  where  dates  are  concerned,  makea 
1749  the  year  ^  thU  B9IM0  toateft.  ^  . 
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Juliet"  was  announced  at  Covent 
Garden,  notice  was  given  of  the  same 
play  at  Drury-lane,  and  for  the  same 
night,  and  the  languid  town  hailed 
the  promised  contest,  as  a  new  excite- 
ment On  the  28th  of  .September  the 
struggle  began.*  Here  is  the  Oovent 
Gtoden  bill  :— 

By  the  Comtawt  of  COMEDIANS. 

At  the 

THEATRE-ROYAL  in  Coceni-Gairden, 

Thu  present  Friday,  being  the  28(A  of  Sept, 

1750,  vnU  be  represented  a  Play,  calTd 

ROMEO  AND  JULIET. 

The  Part  of  Romeo  to  be  perfonned 

f      By  Mr.  BARRY. 

(Being  the  firet  Time  of  his  appearing  on 

that  stage.) 

Capulei  by  Mr.  Sparks. 

Montague  by  Mr.  Briixsewatkr. 

Esoalns  by  Mr.  Andkrson. 

Benvolio  by  Mr.  Gtbsox. 

Paris  by  Mr.   Lacet. 

Lady  Ctqmlei  by  Mrs.  Barrinoton. 

Friar  Lawrence  by  Mr.  Ridoitt. 

Gregory  by  Mr.  Arthur. 

Sampson  by  Mr.  Collins. 

Abram  by  Mr.  Dunstall. 

Balthazar  by  Mr.  Bransbt. 

Mercutio  by   Mr.  Macklin. 

Tibalt  by  Mr.  Dyer. 

Nurse  by  Mrs.  Mackun. 

And  the  Part  of  Juliet  to  be  performed 

By  Mrs.  CIBBER. 
An  additional  scene  will  be  introduced, 

representing 

The  Funeral  Procession  of  JULIET, 

Which  will  be  accompanied  with 

A  SOLEMN  DIRGE. 

The  Music  composed  by  Mr.  Arnb. 

With  an  occasional  Prologue  to  be  spoken 

By  Mr.  BARRY. 

Boxes,    64.— Pit,    8*.— First   GaL    2#.— 
Upper  GaL  Is, 

Places  for  tlie  Boxes  to  be  taken  of  Mr. 

Page,  at  the  Stage-door  of  the 

Thkatrb, 

To  begin  exactly  at  Six  o' Clock. 

Though  there  was  a  loud  division 
of  opimon  and  affectation  of  equal 
ment,  and  even  superiority  claimed 
for  "  Garrick,"  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion but  that  Covent  Garden  play  was 
the  best.  Miss  Bellainy  could  not 
equal  the  trained  Mrs.  Gibber.  The 
haudsome     figure,     the    exuberant 


passion,  and  of  the  Covent  Grarden, 
"  Romeo*'  were  dangerous  advantages, 
and  the  tendencies  of  the  two  acting 
and  reacting  on  each  other,  must  have 
had  its  effect ;  and  though  Garrick 
was  said  to  have  worked  out  new 
''points,"  and  fresh  readings,  his  fi^re 
could  not  rival  the  others,  and  it  is 
likely  that  his  was  more  an  elaborate 
and  clever  "reading"  than  the 
natural  and  impassioned  conception 
of  the  other.  It  is  hard,  however, 
to  get  at  an  impartial  view.  Mr. 
Taylor  heard  that  Garrick  was  consi- 
dered superior.  Miss  Bellamy  says 
that  Barry  was  held  to  be  the  better 
— except  in  the  scene  with  the  Friar. 
As  the  matter  was  turned  into  a  party 
question,  the  voice  of  the  town  does 
not  go  for  mucL  Garrick's  friends 
even  tried  to  compromise  it  1^  giving 
Barry  the  palm  in  the  first  three  acts 
—and  witn  the  true  methodism  of  a 

Eublic  craze,  amateurs  used  to  go  and 
ear  the  first  part  of  the  play  at  one 
theatre,  and  hurry  away  tor  the  con- 
clusion at  another—a  more  absurd 
division  could  not  be  well  conceived. 
Some  said  that  Barry  was  an  Arca- 
dian, Garrick  a  fasiiionable  lover.  But 
the  best  test  is  that  after  an  interval 
Garrick.  with  that  excellent  good 
sense  which  distinguished  every  act 
of  his,  quietly  dropped  the  part  out 
of  his  repertoire.  Even  Gentleman 
Smith,  a  good  judge,  and  a  partial 
friend,  owned  that  tne  victory  was 
with  Barry. 

Woodward  was  the  Drury-lane 
Mercutio,  far  superior  for  his  viva- 
city and  eccentricity,  to  Macklin, 
at  the  other  house.  But  then  Rich, 
hankering  after  harlequinades,  had 
his  "grand  funeral  procession,"  which 
cost  a  great  deal  of  money. 

Long  after,  when  old  Macklin  was 
about  giving  lectures  on  the  drama, 
he  told  Mr.  Cooke  how  he  would  illus- 
trate this  question  of  the  best  Romeo. 
"  I'll  tell  you,  sir ;  in  the  garden  scene, 
Barry  comes  in,  great  as  a  lord,  swag- 
gering about  his  love,  and  talking 

so  loud,  that  by  G ,  sir,  if  we 

don't  suppose  the  servants  of  the 
Capulet  almost  dead  with  sleep,  they 
must  have  come  out  and  tossed  the 
fellow  in  a  blanket.  But  how  does 
Garrick  act  this  1  Why,  sir,  sensible 
that  the  family  are  at  enmity  with 


•  Murphy  is,  therefore,  mistaken  in  saying  it  began  in  October. 
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bim  and  his  hotise,  he  comes  cretinng 
in  an  his  toeSy  whimpering  his  love^  ana 
looking  abottt  him  just  like  a  thief  in 
the  ntffht"*  This  CTaphic  but  un- 
complimentary sketcn,  seems  to  con- 
vey perfectly  the  idea  of  the  great 
actor,  if  we  take  into  view  his  short 
figure  and  abundant  action. 

The  contest  was  carried  on  for 
twenty  nights,  Until  the  audiences 
began  to  tire  of  it  Endless  epigrams 
fluttered  about;  three  at  least  of 
which  are  said  to  have  been  written 
by  Grarrick. 

"  *  WeU!  what»8  to-night,'  said  angry  Ned, 
As  np  from  bed  he  rouses, 
'  Romeo  again  !*  and  shakes  his  head, 
*  A  plague  on  both  your  houses  I'  "t 

The  public,  more  than  absurdly  in- 
terested in  this  contest,  grew  almost 
fantastic  in  the  shape  that  interest 
manifested  itself.  Some  of  their  cri- 
ticisms verged  almost  on  wit,  and 
bad  at  least  the  merit  of  point  and 
variety.  It  was  a  gentleman's  view, 
that  of  having  seen  "Juliet  and 
Romeo"  at  Covent  Garden ;  and 
"  Romeo  and  Juliet"  at  Drury  Lane. 
The  ladies  said  that  in  the  balcony 
scene  they  wished  that  Garrick  would 
jump  up  to  them,  but  that  at  Covent 
Garden  they  could  have  leaped  down 
to  Barry.  Perhaps  this  was  the 
nicest  criticism  of  all ;  better  certain- 
ly than  the  encouragement  of  a  fran- 
tic admirer  of  Garrick's  : 
"Spite,  fear,  and  envy  does  thy  rival  show ; 

But  scorn  thou,  Garrick,  such  a  harm- 
less foe. 

Thy  worth  full  well  b  known ;  nay, 
more — approved ; 

By  aU  admired,  and  by  most,  beloved. 

Be  bold — superior  merit  will  prevail, 

Until  wit,  taste,  with  sense  and  judg- 
ment, faiL** 

The  following  were  on  Garrick's 
system  of  ridiculing  himself  to  pre- 
vent others  ridiculing  him : 

**  So  reversed  are  the  notions  of  Capulet's 
daughters, 
One  loves  a  whole  length,  and  the  other 
three-quarters.** 

And,  again  : 
•*  Fair  Juliet,  at  one  house,  exclaims  with 

a  sigh, 
'No  Romeo  is  clever  that*s  not  six  feet 
high.' 


LeMs    ambitiously  t'other   does  Romeo 

adore. 
Though  in  size  he  scarce  reaches  to  five 

feet  and  four." 

Barry,  however,  was  not  slow  to 
retort  publicly,  with  a  personality 
that  would  not  be  endured  now  ;  in- 
deed, the  making  the  audience  part- 
ners in  such  a  quarrel  seems  indecent 
to  the  highest  degree.  He  told  the 
house  that— 

"  When  kings  allow  no  merit  but  their  ovm^ 
Can  it  be  strange  that  men  for  flight 

prepare, 
And  seek  to  raise  a  colony  elsewhere?*' 

And  with  more  personality  still : 
''*'  For  entre  notM,  these  managers  of  merit. 
Who  fearless  arm,  and  take  the  field  with 

spirit — 
O!  they  can  torture   twenty  thousand 

ways. 
Make  bouncing  Bajazet  retire  for  Bayes; 
The  ladies  too,   with    every  power  to 

charm, 
Have/dt  the  fury  (fa  tyranfs  arm,** 

This  was  going  too  far,  and  it  is  a 
surprising  tribute  to  Grarrick*s  sweet- 
ness of  temper,  that  before  long  be 
had  for^ven  and  forgotten  what 
another  m  his  position  might  have 
reasonably  considered  a  perfect  justi- 
fication for  ev^n  a  life-long  enmity. 

On  the  last  night  of  the  "Romeo 
and  Juliet''  contest,  Kitty  Olive  made 
a  rejoinder,  in  which  the  oiAj  limit 
of  personalitv  was  an  allusion  to 
"  tall  heroes    and  short  ones. 

After  the   twentieth  night,  Rich 

fave  way,  for  the  audiences  were 
ropping  off;  the  excuse  given  was 
the  illness  of  Mrs.  Oibber.  Indeed,  it 
was  hinted  that  "orders"  had  to  be 
used  profusely,  to  fill  Garrick's  house. 
Gamck  ei\joyed  a  little  triumph  in 
playing  it  for  but  one  night  more, 
when  Mrs.  Olive  repeated  a  pert  defi- 
ance to  all  rivals,  in  a  lively  epilogue. 
It  was  time  now  to  think  of  fiSing 
up  the  gaps  left  in  his  ranks,  and  he 
had  presently  secured  from  Dublin 
an  actor  of  mark,  Mossop,  a  man  of 
education  from  a  university,  gifted 
with  strong  but  immelodious  decla- 
mation, and  with  physical  strength 
to  carry  him  through  such  tremend- 
ous parts— as  Sir  Giles,  Richard^  and 
Zanga;  but  his  action  was  noted  as 


*  Even  in  the  well-known  engraving  of  Garrick  and  Mrs.  Pritchard  in  **  Macbeth,*'  he 
has  this  very  look  of  '*  creeping  on  his  toes.** 

t  These  lines  were  given  to  Mr.  Cooke  by  Garrick  himself.  Digitized  by  GoOqIc 
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beiHg  smgularly  ungraoefttl,  suggest- 
ing  to  Churchill  the  training  of  adrill- 
sergeant,  and  in  the  more  level 
passages  fell  into  the  wearying  mono- 
tony which  was  the  curse  of  old  stage 
dediamation.  He  was  a  valuable 
recruit*  Gkirrick  allowed  him  to  come 
forward  in  his  own  great  part  of 
Richard  (in  SeptembiBr,  1751),  in 
which  his  tremendous  energy  brought 
him  great  success.  Within  a  few  weeks 
he  brought  out  the  graceful  Ross  and 
Dexter,  Doth  from  the  Dublin  boards. 
When  the  town  was  busy  with  Mos- 
sop*s  legitimate  success  in  Jtichard, 
it  was  assumed,  as  of  course,  that 
G^rrick  was  dying  with  secret  spleen 
and  envy ;  and  when  a  green-room 
wit  repeated  to  him  some  fair  verses 
on  the  new  actors — 

"  The  Templan  they  cry  Moasop, 
The  Udies  they  cry  Ross  up, 
But  irhich  is  the  best,  is  a  toss  up,** 

a  very  natural  smile  on  hjs  part  was 
given' out  as  an  intense  relish  and  en- 
joyment of  "the  sneer,"  and  the 
author  was  transferred  into  an  obse- 
quious courtier,  who  had  made  the 
bnes  to  curry  favour  with  the  mana- 
ger. There  was  neither  "  sneer,"  nor 
"relish,"  nor  currying  favour.  The 
whole  was  a  bit  of  green-room  non- 
sense, for  which  Mossop*s  name,  offer- 
ing a  fatal  facility  for  rhyming, 
was  accountable.  It  is  only  noticed 
here  as  an  instance  of  the  cruel  per- 
version to  which  every  act  of  the 
Bmnager  was  subject 

Miss  Bellamy,  aided  by  what  old- 
fashioned  writers  were  fond  of  calling 
"an  agreeable  figure,"  continued  to 
have  some  success.  But  she  con- 
tributed her  share  to  the  manager's 
troubles,  still  conceiving  that  every 
action  of  his  was  directed  to  annoy 
her,  and  gratify  a  deep-rooted  spite  ; 
and  it  is  almost  amusmg  to  see  how 
she  can  twist  even  his  most  cood- 
natured  actions  into  evidence  of  this 
animosity.  Yet  his  good-humour 
never  varied,  and  the  petulant  young 
actress  forfeited  no  advantage  by  her 
behaviour.  Yet  she  chronicles,  with 
extraordinary  satisfaction,  ever3rthing 
that  could  reflect  ridicule  or  annoy- 


ance on  her  enemv.  As,  when  they 
were  playing  "The  Orphan,"  when 
during  its  most  pathethic  portion, 
when  Monimia  was  pouring  out  her 
sorrows  to  Chamont^  they  heard  a 
kind  of  somniferous  muttering  in  one 
of  the  side  boxes  which,  at  tne  first 

Eause,  took  the  shape  of  "  Rumps  and 
urrs !  rumps  and  Durrs  !"  This  was 
a  stout  city  lady,  wife  to  a  butcher, 
who  had  come  to  see  an  inferior  per- 
former at  his  benefit,  and  had  fallen 
asleep.  As  she  slept,  the  associations 
of  her  husband's  profession  found 
their  way  into  her  dreams.  It  waa 
notorious  that  the  manager  hftd  an 
almost  morbid  horror  of  the  slightest 
interruption  daring  his  acting,  and 
these  extraordinary  sounds  threw 
him  into  confusion.  He  called  out 
sharply,  "  What  is  that  ?"  forgot  his 
part,  and  introduced  rambling  pas- 
sages from  other  plays ;  all  which  the 
young  actress  maliciously  records. 

There  were,  however,  but  indif- 
ferent houses,  except  on  the  nights 
when  the  manager  played.  He  now 
brought  the  fine,  solemn  tragedy  of 
"The  Moiu-ning  Bride,"  with  Miss 
Bellamy — not  Mrs,  Pritchard,  who, 
perhaps,  was  more  entitled  to  the 
part — as  Almeria,  It  seems  in- 
comprehensible how  this  preference 
could  be  tortured  into  evidence  of 
animosity ;  but  somehow  it  seems 
to  have  been  a  fresh  injury. 
She  had  sent  to  Dr.  Young  for  his 
new  piece,  "  The  Brothers,"  to  read 
over  during  her  illness,  a  rather 
irregular  proceeding,  considering  the 
piece  was  not  yet  m  rehearsal,  and 
properly  belonged  only  to  the  manager 
and  author.  This  she  affected  to 
believe,  infuriated  G^arrick,  who  to 
punish  her  gave  the  part  of  Zara 
m  the  "Mourning  Bride"  to  Mrs. 
Pritchard,  whom  he  instructed  in  it, 
and  Almeria  to  Miss  Bellamy.  Zara 
was  a  true  "  tragedy  queen,"  and  ob- 
viously the  part  for  a  stately  Mrs. 
Pritchard,  as  was  Almeria  for  the 
young  and  pretty  Miss  Bellamy;  but 
the  latter  only  discovered  here  evi- 
dence of  secret  animosity. 

"  But,"  she  says,  "notwithstanding 
the  unbounded  applause  he  deserved- 


•  The  blundering  of  Gamck's  two  biographers,  where  dates  are  concerned,  has  been 
noticed  before.  Murphy  puts  Mosaop's  app^rance  in  the  September  of  1762.  Davies 
gays  it  was  abont  two  years  after  the  Romeo  and  Juliet  contest.  So  with  **  The  Mourn- 
ing Bride,*'  whose  performance  Murphy,  with  an  affectation  of  accuracy^  fixes  aa  **  befofe 
the  end  of  October."    It  was  played  in  December,  gitized  by  GoOglc 
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ly  met  with  in  'Osmyn,'  and  the  most 
considerable  receipts,  I  believe  he 
would  gladly  have  sacrificed  both 
his  reputation  and  his  profit  scxmer 
than  that  I  should  have  acquired  the 
approbation  of  the  public  as  I  did  in 
the  character  of  Almeria.** 

This  is  a  perfect  specimen  of  what 
Garrick  had  to  suffer  during  his 
management  His  moderation  and 
natural  equity  would  seem  to  have 
been  almost  imintelligible  to  his 
Company,  who,  according  to  their 
nature,  sought  an  explanation  of  it 
in  some  of  the  meaner  motives.  They 
eould  not  even  believe  that  he  waa 
carrying  out  the  simple  programme 
he  had  laid  down  when  he  began  his 
management,  when  he  told  the  Prit- 
diards  that  he  had  a  great  adventure 
on  his  hands,  and  that  he  must  look 
strictly  to  tiw  interests  of  his  theatre. 
And  thou^  he  may  have  beenannoyed 
at  Miss  Bellamy  s  surreptitious  at- 
tempt to  interfere  with  his  duties,  it 
!•  obvious  that  he  merely  cast  the 
I)art  accordiue  to  the  interest  of  the 
play  and  of  the  theatre,  and  had  not 
the  least  notion  of  gratifying  his 
resentment  to  the  sacrifice  of  his 
interest 

But  in  truth  her  impetulance  and 
almost  insolence,  her  insubordination 
and  humour  which  the  manager  en- 
dured with  surprising  good  humour, 
were  her  real  offences.  The  manager, 
who  so  wished  her  to  fail  in  the 
"Mourning  Bride,"  and  would  have 
lost  all  the  profits  rather  than  she 
should  have  favour  of  the  public,  sent 
her  the  leading  part  in  Moore's  new 
comedy  of  "Gil  Bias."  This  she 
contemptuously  sent  back.  Garrick 
was  deeply  interested,  for  the  author, 
who  was  a  dear  friend,  and  on  this 
fresh  provocation  wrote  to  her  with 
some  severitv.* 

And  in  this  letter  and  after  this 


behaviour  it  is  that  he  resents  her 
conduct  about  Dr.  Young's  "Bro- 
thers." She  replied  with  great  as- 
perity and  pertness ;  she  had  no 
intention  of  "lessening  his  great  dig- 
nity;*^ but  she  gave  hmi  warning  she 
was  not  to  be  tyrannized  over,  or 
"  ruled  with  a  rod  of  iron."t 

The  fate  that  befell  "Gil  Bias" 
must  have  brought  great  satisfaction 
to  Miss  Bellamy.^  The  only  matters 
of  note  about  this  unfortimate  drama, 
was  its  author's  candid  impression  in 
his  preface  "  of  the  nraise  and  dis- 
praise, the  mirth  ana  tfte  graces  he 
occasioned." 

The  newspaper  wits  were  of  course 
merry  on  this  failure.  The  name  of 
the  author  was  unfortunate,  and  was 
twisted  into  all  manners  of  quips, 
one  ran  : — 
Gil  Blap.— 

After  SQch  a  mighty  fuss  and  puff. 
Was  ever  such  oonf oiuided  staff ; 
We're  not  of  beings  to  be  crammed, 
It  must,  it  wiU,  it  shall  be  damned. 
Resolved  by  what  weVe  heard  before, 
Of  such  like  sense,  to  hear  no  mare. 

Another  asks  his  friend  : — 

"Well,  Tom,  what  think  you  of  Gil 
Blasr 

Tom  shakes  his  head  and  cries 
"alas!" 
Another  was  in  French  : — 
"J'ai  vu  *  Gil  Bias.' Helas!" 
But  this  year,  175U,  brought  the 
manager  in  contact  with  a  new  enemy, 
and  one  of  those  mean  secret  enemies 
whom  it  was  Garrick*s  misfortune  to 
be  afilicted  with.  This  was  the  no- 
torious Hill,  the  advertizing  quack 
doctor,  the  Swedish  knight,  Ton  the 
strength  of  which  distinction  ne  had 
the  hardihood  to  call  himself  "Sir 
John")  the  journalist.  Botanical 
writer,  pamphleteer,  and  "hack"  of 
surprising  industry.  To  him  "Kit 
Emart"  devoted  a  poem  called  "  The 


♦  She  affects  to  quote  the  words  of  his  letter;  but  it  is  ludicrously  unlike  Garrick's 
•tyle,  and  perfectly  reflecta  the  vulgarities  of  her  own.  She  makes  him  say,  "  Since  you 
have  humbugged  the  town,  I  suppose  you  tUnk  you  are  entitled  to  do  whatever  yoa 
please." 

t  Even  as  she  tells  the  story,  the  mere  recollection  inflames  her,  and  apropos  de  Bottles, 
the  turns  aside  in  the  middle,  to  show  how  **  this  gretU  little  man" — for  such  he  was  in 
the  literal  sense  of  the  word — was  possessed  of  as  much  meanness  as  merit ;  and  she  re- 
lates how  he  would  send  his  boy  keeper  about  to  ladies  of  quality,  to  write  to  them  pri- 
vately, and,  as  a  matter  of  favour,  when  the  <^  great  little  man"  was  to  play,  and  how  th« 
ladies  of  quality  rewarded  this  information,  with  a  guinea,  and  eagerly  took  a  box,  and 
how  at  this  very  time  there  was  not  a  single  box  taken.  When  we  consider  that  Garrick 
ihnoet  always  played  to  full  houses,  this  story  has  little  value.  ^  , 

J  Murphy  says  it  ran  nine  nights,  Miss  Bellamy  three.  Digitized  by  KjOOQIC 
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HiUiad,"  in  which  occurs  the  wonder- 
ful description  of  its  hero, 
'*  The  insolvent  tenant  of  incumbered  space.** 

The  origin  of  his  quarrel  with 
€kuTick  cannot  be  ascertained  for 
certain.  Mean  natures  like  his  often 
trv  to  win  the  favour  of  popular  men, 
liKe  Ckurick,  and  when  their  ad- 
vances are  rejected  become  furious 
enemies.  Murphy  says  that  this  dis- 
like was  owing  to  reasons  best 
known  to  himself,  which  throws  but 
poor  light  on  the  matter.  The  old 
immemorial  solution,  a  lady's  being 
concerned,  mav  have  had  something 
to  do  with  the  quarrel  Tor  Hill 
wrote  a  novel  in  which  the  hero, 
*'  Lovell,*'  is  made  to  have  an  amour 
with  the  celebrated  Mrs.  Woffington. 
Now,  it  was  popularly  said,  or  given 
out  by  the  knight  himself,  that  Lovell 
was  meant  to  be  his  own  portrait, 
and  if  there  be  any  truth  in  the  rela- 
tion thus  insinuated  with  such  cha- 
racteristic effi-ontery,  it  might  in  part 
account  for  the  feeling  between  the 
two  men.  In  this  year,  however,  he 
published  an  elaborate  pamphlet 
called  "  The  Actor,"  m  which  he  very 
artfully,  because  very  temperately  and 
critically,  depreciates  Garrick  and 
exalts  Barry.  With  all  his  hostility 
be  can  scarcely  be  said  in  this  per- 
formance to  go  beyond  the  limits  of 
fair  criticism.  He  even  defends  him 
in  part,  and  notices  improvements. 
But  perhaps  what  Garrick  would 
have  most  resented  was  his  friendly 
defence  of  his  short  stature.  Was 
there  not  Johnson  lately  on  the 
boards,  a  giant  in  height  %  Sonorous 
and  stalking  m^estic.  He  only 
dwarfed  the  rest.  It  was  no  merit 
in  him  to  win  stage  battles.  Yet  in 
Barry*s  instance,  his  disproportion  to 
Mrs.  Gibber  was  quite  overlooked, 
and  on  the  same  principle  the  au- 
dience now  quite  forgot  Qarrick's 
short  stature,  and  he  had  left  off 
wearing  cork  soles  in  consequence. 
This  pseudo  defence  must  b^ve  been 
very  offensive  to  the  manager.  Some 
of  his  criticisms,  however^  it  is  impos- 
sible not  to  feel  an  mstinct  are 
founded  in  truth.* 

Following  up  his  depreciation  he 


said  he  hod  been  inclined  to  think 
well  of  Miss  Bellamy  on  her  first 
night ;  but  on  the  second  she  seemed 
to  be  all  wild  and  staring,  saying  the 
words  merely  and  not  thinking  of  her 
part  He  then  turned  and  had  a 
stroke  at  Foote,  when  he  attempted 
that  famous  rendering  of  Bichard 
and  he  said  that  when  he  got  to  the 
words  "  the  dogs  bark  at  me,  as  I  halt 
by  them,"  the  audience  all  burst  out 
laughing.  But  in  his  criticism  he 
fell  into  the  mistake  of  speaking  of 
Mrs.  Porter,  the  well  known  actress, 
as  if  she  were  dead,  whereas  she  was 
alive,  and  living  at  Hampstead.  This 
after  all  was  a  pardonable  blunder. 
She  was  of  an  advanced  age,>nd  be- 
longed to  a  generation  lon^  passed 
away.t  Founded  on  this  mistake,  a 
little  epigram,  attributed  to  Garrick — 
he  was  very  fond  of  this  shape  of 
composition — was  sent  round : — 

'*  O  thou  profound,  polite,  and  wise,  gay 

inspector, 
Chosen  by  thy  gracious  self  our  tastes* 

director! 
Who  ky'st  poor  Porter,  yet  o/tve,  in 

earth. 
And  giv'st  to  Barry  matchless  £une  and 

worth; 
Thy  pen  we  aU   must   rererence  and 

dread, 
Which  hills  the  living,  and  revivet  the 

dead:' 

This  was  severely  and  neatly  put. 
But  they  were  to  have  many  more  bat- 
tles. It  was  followed  by  a  sort  o  f  spec- 
tacle ;  "  Alfred,"  a  gorgeous  masque, 
written  by  Mallet,  in  some  spare 
momentsL  snatched  from  his  great 
work,  "The  Life  of  Marlborough,"  as 
he  had  the  eflfrontery  to  tell  the  pub- 
lic. It  was  a  poor  piece,  with  a  good 
declamatory  part  for  Garrick ;  and 
was  the  first  sign  of  his  leaning  on 
the  aid  of  "carpenters  and  scene 
painters  :"  a  series  of  dreary  failures 
in  the  legitimate  line,  and  given 
him  alarm.  But  there  was  yet 
in  it  a  more  eflfectual  element  of 
success ;  something  which,  though 
founded  on  an  appeal  to  the  coarser 
sympathies  of  an  audience,  to  help 
a  tottering  production  through  — 
an  appeal  i-arely  found  to  fail — ^has 
secured  a  more   lasting  existence, 


♦  These  wiU  faU  into  their  natural  place  in  the  description  of  Garriclc*s  acting, 
t  She  it  was  who  when  Queen  Anne  dropped  her  fan  on  to  the  stage,  said  with  great 
majesty,  "  Pick  up  our  sister's  fan ! "  i     r>.r^n\o 

^      -^  Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 
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founded  on  a  healthier  appeal  to  im- 
mortality. For  in  this  feeble  masque, 
long  since  forgotten,  was  first  intro- 
duced the  fine  song  "  Kule  Britannia  !" 
set  to  stirring  music  by  Mrs.  Gib- 
ber's brother.  A  bit  of  true  English 
music,  corrected  by  the  knowledge  of 
the  best  Italian  style  of  the  day ;  sim- 
ple, admirably  adapted  for  great 
choruses,  and  with  a  fine  flavour  of 
the  sea  about  it.  It  has  deserved  to 
live,  and  will  last  as  long  as  the  naval 


supremacy  of  the  nation  it  sings  will 
endure.  This  song  alone  should  have 
saved  "  Johnny  Ame"  from  Ohurchiirs 
unfair,  and  it  might  be  said,  ignorant 
attack  on  him.  Music  was  out  of 
the  great  satirist's  province,  and  far 
more  competent  judges  have  long 
since  settled  the  place  of  the  com- 
poser of  "The  Soldier  Tired"  and 
Rule  Britannia."*  It  was  not  sur- 
prising that  he  was  harassed  and 
fatigued  with  these  intrigues. 
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Lord  John  walked  on  by  himself. 
After  three-quarters  of  an  hour  he 
got  to  the  house,  and  as  he  crossed  the 
nail,  he  saw  Mrs.  Lepell  flitting  down 
the  other  end.  She  stopped  when  she 
flaw  him,  and  ran  to  hun.  **  I  have 
a  favour  to  ask,"  she  said,  *'  a  little 
fevour.  Not  to  make  any  fuss  about 
our  little  adventure  to-day.  It  will 
oome  on  me — on  poor  me  !  and  they 
will  laugh  at  my  ill  luck,  you  know. 
Tou  understand  that  view.  Lord  John 
— ^yesterday  in  the  railway,  to-day  in 
the  sleigh.  Mr.  Seveme  agrees  with 
me,  too. 

Now,  Lord  John  coming  home  had 
been  turning  the  thing  over  very  im- 
patiently. "  They  wiU  be  examining 
and  cross-examining — and  why  this 
and  why  that  ?  I  should  like  to  know 
am  I  to  have  my  bones  broken  for  a 
creature  I  only  met  yesterday  ]  Catch 
me  at  it,  indeed  !  Now  he  enter- 
tained much  more  favourable  views  of 
the  creature  he  met  only  yesterday. 
"  Anything  you  like,"  he  said,  ''^I 
am  willing.  I  think,  too.  Sir  John 
wouldn't  he  pleased  to  tnink  Toby 
behaved  so  badly." 

"  Exactly,"  said  she.  "  Though,  in- 
deed, we  ought  not  to  pass  over  your 
behaviour,  Lord  John,  and  your 
bravery  in  trying  to  save  me." 


He  looked  at  her  suspiciously. 
"  Save  you  i" 

"  Ah !  I  saw  what  you  did,  Lord 
John,  as  we  flew  past,  though  there 
were  a  hundred  thm^  dancing  before 
my  poor  eye&  Did  you  grasp  at 
the  reins  of  that  wild  creature,  and 
did  you  not  fall  back  exhausted,  and 
in  peril  of  your  life?''  added  Mrs. 
Lepell  slowly,  and  putting  her  hand 
to  her  forehead,  or  tvas  it  all  a 
dream?  I  must  run  away  now, 
though.  They  are  planning  some- 
thing for  the  evening,  and  on  !  Lord 
John."  she  added,  coming  back,  "you 
will  be  glad  to  hear  he  is  mending 
every  hour — every  moment.^* 

She  was  gone,  and  Lord  John  looked 
after  her  with  more  wonder  than  was 
ever  usually  seen  in  his  face.  "  She 
beats  little  Tourlou,"  he  said.  (This 
was  a  reference  to  some  passage  in  his 
lordship's  past  life). 

Mr.  Oan by  did  not  cultivate  skating, 
and  had  said  early  in  the  day  that  he 
could  not  see  what  was  in  it.  Of 
course,  if  you  liked  sticking  your  legs 
here  and  your  legs  there,  and  going 
alone  like  a  postman,  it  was  all  right 
In  this  view  the  Misses  Fenton  cor- 
dially concurred.  Skating  with  them 
seemed  to  be  a  pastime  that  degraded 
the  human  mind,  to  be  classed  with 


Let  Johnny  Arne,  with  nsnal  pomp  of  style, 
Whose  chief,  whose  only  merit*8  to  compile ; 
Who  meanly  pilfering  here  and  there,  a  bit, 
Deals  oat  niu8ic,.as  Murphy  deals  out  wit. 
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drinking.  "  By  the  way,"  said  he  to 
the  two  young  ladies  *'  where  is  she, 
that  woman  out  of  the  accident  ?  1 
was  greatly  taken  with  her  last  night. 
I  was  indeed." 

"I  saw  you  were,"  said  the  younger, 
taking  a  bold  line.  "  She  is  something 
in  your  style,  Mr.  Canby." 

Mr.  Canby  looked  up  to  the  ceiling, 
as  if  he  was  searching  for  the  style 
there .  "  I  declare  yes,"  he  said,  "  she 
is,  more  or  less,  you  know.  I  admire 
that  sort  of  sparkle,  you  know.  O,  a 
clever  married  lady,  there's  nothing 
like  'em.  If  ever  I  was  to  marry,  ha, 
ha — you  laueh  at  the  notion — I'd  like 
to  marry  a  clever  married  lady.  But 
that  wouldn't  be  allowed,  you  know — 
again  the  laws !" 

The  sisters  were  immensely  amused 
at  this  notion .  Encouraged,  the  gen- 
tleman went  on — 

."  'Pon  my  word,  I  am  serious !  You 
know,  about  girls  there's  a  kind  of 
a  nursery  business — want  training — 
and  wisdom.  I  like  wisdom.  O  no, 
I  should  never  dream  of  marrying  a 
girL  A  widow  perhaps — though  there 
are  objections  there.  Money  could  get 
over  a  good  deal.  Well,  now,"  said 
he,  dismissing  the  subject  wearily, 
"  what's  this  about  to-night  1  Plays 
and  that  sort  of  thing  !  But  who's  to 
do  it  1  you  know.  Have  you  got  a  pro- 
gramme made  out  ? 

"  The  very  thing !"  they  both  said 
together,  for  they  had  trained  their 
ideas  to  move  in  common,  and  the 
sudden  force  and  unanimity  of  the 
two  sisters  was  often  found  to  produce 
a  good  and  startling  effect  "We 
wanted  to  talk  it  over .  It  will  be  such 
a  surprise.  No  one  is  to  know  any- 
thing about  it  except  Sir  John  and 
the  actors." 

"  That's  all  very  well  now,"  said 
Mr.  Oanbv,  full  of'*  common  sense  :" 
"  that's  all  very  well ;  but  you  should 
have  a  programme.  As  for  going  on 
without  a  programme,  we  might  all  be 
as  well  at  sea !" 

It  all  burst  with  a  flash  on  the  elder 
sister.  She  had  never  thought  of  that. 
No  one  would  ever  have  thought  of  it, 
had  not  Mr.  Canby  been  providen- 
tially there  and  suggested  it.  "  We 
forgot  that,"  she  said  despondingly, 
"  but  there  may  be  time  yet  to  have 
them  printed." 

The  younger  sister  saw  the  error ; 
but  Canby  struck  in  first  with  "  com- 
mon sense*" 


"  Printing !"  he  said,  "what  would 
you  print?  Of  course,  if  any  one 
likes  it,  gratify  'em  by  all  means  !" 
The  two  sisters  laughed  in  happy  con- 
cert until  that  periodical  ^'  dying** 
came  on  and  the  subsequent  luippy 
resuscitation.  Their  laughter  was  so 
hearty  and  genuine,  the  young  ladies 
holding  on  by  the  chair  and  the 
wainscoat,  ana  suffering  so  acutely, 
that  his  features  relaxed.  "  You  know 
it  seemed  so  absurd,**  he  said  ^ood 
humoredly.  "A  programme  isn't 
the  thine  a  fellow  gives  you  at  a  con- 
cert, and  for  which  you  give  him  a 
shilling.  You  should  have  a  plan  of 
action— know  where  you  are— like  the 
fellows  in  Parliament.  When  a  mi- 
nister comes  in,  you  know,  he  has  to 
make  out  a  line  of  business  in  his 
head,  and  tell  his  fellows,  or  they 
won't  stick  by  him,  you  see.  That's 
a  wogramme." 

The  sisters  followed  this  profes- 
sorial explanation  with  wonder,  and 
looked  at  each  other  with  speechle^ 
delight,  as  if  the  Philosopher's  stone 
had  oeen  suddenly  revealed,  or  rather, 
as  other  ordinary  persons  would  have 
looked  on  such  a  communication ;  for, 
to  say  the  truth,  the  sisters  had  no 
great  interest  in  the  grand  Arcana  of 
Nature  ;  and  would  have  received  the 
polarization  of  light,  the  new  metal, 
the  electric  telegraph,  &c.,  with  a 
pleasant  smile.  They  then  fell  to 
talking  on  the  project  for  the  night, 
into  which  Mr.  Canby  entered  gra- 
ciously, and  with  more  alacrity. 

The  sisters  were  clever  in  their 
way,  and  had  already  in  their  room 
arranged  a  "Programme"  of  their 
operations.  They,  indeed,  had  ar- 
ranged it  all  diligently  in  their  rooms  ; 
had  in  fact  some  "stock"  charades, 
which  they  carried  about  with  them 
from  house  to  house,  having  the 
"  business"  well  in  their  minds,  and 
being  ready  to  "mount"  them  at  an 
hours  notice. 

"  Flirtin'  would  be  a  good  word," 
said  Mr.  Canby,  reflectively.  "  A  lady 
and  gent,  you  know,  going  on  in 
a  room,  saying  the  regular  tmns,  and 
then  some  one  would  come  and  ring 
a  bell,  and  away  they'd  cut,  alarmec^ 
you  know,  afraid  of  being  caught" 

The  two  sisters  screamed  with  de- 
light—Flirt, ting — ting-ting  of  the 
bell,  don't  you  see  1  ft  was  so  new 
andsoorigmal  Yes,  it  was.  He  had 
lain  awake  half  the  night  at  the  bar- 
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racks  making  it  out,  but  it  was  well 
worth  it.  Still  in  their  secret  hearts 
the  sisters  were  embarrassed,  be- 
cause, to  say  the  truth,  the  word  was 
defective.  The  reader  will  see  that 
a  certain  violence  would  have  to  be 
nsed  to  carry  out  Mr.  Canby*s  view, 
and  get  the  two  words  out ;  of  *^Flirt- 
ing,  to  say  nothing  of  the  "whole" 
being  the  same  as  the  first  word. 
Yet  the  young  ladies  seemed  to  be  in- 
dulgent enough  to  pass  by  these  little 
defects,  and  accept  it  for  all  and  all 

"There  now,'*  said  Mr.  Canby, 
"  you  work  it  between  you.  I  have 
started  you,  vou  see,  and  shall  go  and 
have  a  pipe." 

When  he  had  gone  they  looked  at 
each  other. 

"What  a  ridiculous,  nonsensical 
notion.  He'll  spoil  everything.  Why 
it's  no  word  at  all." 

"Then  why  did  you  take  it  up  so 
greedily  ]"  said  her  sister.  "  I  won't 
stand  up  and  be  made  a  fool  of  acting 
such  nonsense— ting- ting !  indeed." 

Seveme  now  came  up. 

"  What's  this  you  have  planning  T' 
he  said-  "  I  hear  you  are  going  to 
entertain  us  to-night — most  good 
naturedof  you." 

"JSTo,  indeed,'*  they  said  together; 
"  only  a  notion  of  Mr.  Canby 's." 

"  Oh,  has  A«  a  hand  in  it  ?  Poor 
Canby  1  It  will  be  great  fun ;  make 
him  come  forward." 

"  But  you  must  help,  indeed  you 
must ;  and  Captain  Philips  and  Mr. 
Selby,  and  everybody." 

"Nonsense,"  said  Seveme,  "we 
are  all  mere  country  rustics.  You  are 
well  trained,  and  will  show  us  how 
to  do  it  properly.  The  carpenter  is 
at  work  already,  and  at  your  orders ; 
a  very  smart  fellow,  and  will  do  what- 
ever you  tell  him.  By  the  way,  I'll 
tell  you  now,  engage  that  Mrs.  Lepell, 
she's  clever  and  a  half,  I  can  tell  you, 
and  will  act  like  a  professional." 

"O  !  Oh  !  Mr.  Seveme  !"  the  two 
young  ladies  broke  out^  with  that 
almost  supernatural  entente  which 
has  mystified  us  so  much  before, 
"  how  wicked  of  you  1  How  s^tame- 
fuUywicked !" 

"  How  ?  No,  not  I,"  he  said  calmly, 
"Canby  can  be  wicked  in  that  way. 
I  mean  merely  the  plain,  practi<^ 
sense  of  the  thln^.  1 11  stake  my  re- 
putation, which  is  not  much,  how- 
ever, and  my  ludgment— if  t  have 
any-*that  she  has  gr^t  powers^  and 


yon  could  not  do  better  than  secure 
her." 

But  the  sisters  did  not  receive  this 
proposal  with  alacrity. 

*^We  could  hardly,  /  think,''  said 
one,  "you  know  her  husbuid—it 
would  be  unfeeling." 

Now  came  up  Selby.  "  I  hear  of  a 
surprise  for  to-night.  Mum's  the 
word  :  but  I  only  hope  it's  true." 

"All  right,  Selby,'^said  his  friend, 
"and  we  owe  it  all  to  these  young 
ladies— manageresses,  everything — 
have  planned  it  all  sitting  at  home 
here,  while  we,  selfish  beasts,  have 
been  amusing  ourselves." 

"  0, 1  am  so  glad !"  said  Selby  with 
immense  animation ;  "  and  I'll  tell  you 
what  I  was  thinking  of  as  I  came 
along  the  gallery— what  will  carry  the 
thing  off  and  bring -down  the  House." 

"  0  tell  us,  Mr.  Selby,"  said  the 
two  girls,  smiling  and  delighted. 

He  looked  round  mysteriously,  and 
with  a  little  shyness  said — "G^et  that 
clever  Mrs.  Lepell  to  do  something. 
She  will  carry  it  all  through  for  you. 
I  know  she  can  act" 

"  There  !  What  did  I  tell  you  I" 
said  Seveme.  "G^eral  opinion 
seems  that  way." 

A  curious  expression  came  into  the 
faces  of  the  two  Servants  of  Society, 
as  we  may  without  disrespect  call 
them.  For  a  moment  their  discipline 
gave  way.  "  Mrs.  Lepell  seems  to  be 
everything  now,"  said  one. 

"Well,  she  is  clever,"  said  Seveme 
eravely.  "  I'd  recommend  you  secure 
her.  If  you  want  the  thing  to  fall 
through " 

"Yes  !  and  I  tell  you  what,"  said 
Selby,  very  eagerly,  "  Pll  manage  it. 
I'll  go  and  find  Sir  John,  and  make 
him  ask.  She  can't  refuse  him,  you 
know.  I  know  where  he  is  now," 
and  Selby  ran  off. 

(It  seems  a  little  hard  certainly  that 
these  faithful  Servants  of  the  World 
should  by  some  fatality  come  in 
always  for  such  mde  knocks.  For  one 
would  think  by  the  tone  of  the  two 
gentlemen  that  the  girls,  instead  of 
trying  to  contribute  a  little  to  the  en* 
tertamment  of  the  house,  were  carry- 
ing out  some  interestea  scheme  of 
their  own.  However,  just  as  the  an- 
chorites and  ascetics  who  suffered 
tortures  and  privations  were  morq 
than  recompensed  by  secret  joys  and 
unspeakable  inward  delights,  bo  no 
doubt  are  the  faithful  YirgiBf  aii4 
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Martyrs  of  the  world  more  than  in- 
demnified by  secret  transports  and 
comforts,  of  which  we  have  no  con- 
ception.) 

But,  alas !  were  there  not  yet-greater 
trials  to  come  ]  Before  long  they  saw 
the  lady,  at  the  end  of  the  lone  gal- 
lery, with  at  least  four  gentlemen 
about  her,  all  apparently  remonstrat- 
ing and  pressing  some  request  eagerly 
on  her.  One  of  these  was  Sir  John, 
and  another  the  "  white-livered 
Canby.  The  spectacle  was  not  agree- 
able, and  they  turned  away.  But  in 
a  short  time  Selby  was  eagerlv  hunt- 
ing for  them,  and,  out  of  breath,  came 
rushing  to  find  them.  *^You  are 
wanting,"  he  said— here  was  more  of 
the  cruel  trials  of  the  world—"  Come 
quick.  She  has  agreed  to  do  it.  We 
managed  it.  Gome  along.  There's 
no  time  to  be  lost.  We  are  keeping 
her  waiting."  But  the  sisters,  though 
suffering — they  could  not  have  been 
mortaJ  else  —went  away  with  alacritv. 
Too  much  capital  had,  so  to  speak, 
been  sunk  in  the  officer — (he  was  of 
the  Norfolk  Canbys,  son  to  Sir  John 
Canby,  who  owned  Oanby  House,  was 
Conservative  colleague  to  Lord  Tole- 
per,  of  Toleper's-b^,  and  who  had 
twelve  thousand  a  year  "  if  he  had  a 
penny,"  only  one  brother,  and  no 
mother  living)-yto  allow  it  all  to  be 
lost  through  being  disheartened. 

There  wasabusy  council  being  held. 
Mrs.  Lepell  in  a  moment  had  struck 
out  brilliant  ideas.  She  gently  put 
aside  Mr.  Canby^s  scheme.  "  It  is  very 
clever,"  she  said,  in  deep  thought, 
**  0  «o  clever !  But  I  am  afraid,  you 
know.  There  are  the  servants  and 
the  tenants,  I  believe,  and  they  will 
want  something  that  appeals  more  to 
t?ieir  sense.  Ajoything  so  refined  and 
elecant — something  coarser,  I  fear, 
wiU  only  do."  Then  in  a  moment 
she  had  mapped  out  a  scheme  cer- 
tainly more  practical  than  Mr.  Can- 
l^'s.  That  gentleman  accepted  the 
withdrawal  of  his  piece  with  perfect 
^ood  humour.  He  seemed  to  see  an 
mtelligence  in  Mrs.  Lepell's  eyes,  as 
who  should  say,  ^^ Later  and  privatdy 
I  will  explain  the  greater  reasons." 

On  that  night  the  table  was  very 
full  Sir  John  had  asked  a  dinner 
party,  and  a  very  large  one,  of  squires 
and  their  wives  ;  good  "  sound"  men, 
who  would  "  stand  by  the  ship,  "  (at 
least  in  the  sense  of  what  he  defined 
standing  by  the  ship). 


"Though,  God  knows,"  said  8ir 
John,  "  the  poor  ship  is  in  a  pretty 
way!" 

Clergymen,  doctors,  young  men 
whose  profession  was  nuntmg  or 
cattle,  and  who  delighted  in  the  com- 
panionship of  the  beasts  of  the  field. 

Sir  John  went  up  to  talk  with  poor 
Jack  Lepell's  brother  just  before 
dinner— arrayed  in  his  best  higb- 
collared  "  skimpy"  gilt-buttoned  c^at 
(same  as  in  the  picture  painted  for 
the  old  an^t-Reform  Association, 
temo.  1830,  by  Skrine,  RS.A..  then 
much  in  fashion  for  political  por- 
traits). 

"My  dear  fellow,"  he  said,  "I 
wish  to  God  you  were  up,  and  could 
come  down ;  it  would  do  your  heart 
good  to  see  the  men  I  could  show  you 
at  my  table  to-day— real  '88  men — 
the  bone  and  sinew,  sir— men  of  the 
stamp  that  got  us  Habeas  Corpus  and 
]^^;na  Charta,  and  went  down  to 
ToRay,  sir,  to  meet  their  King.  But 
a  few  left,  sir,  now— only  a  few. 
There's  not  encouragement  to  be 
loyal." 

But  Mr.  Lepell  was  not  well 
enough  to  stir,  even  for  this  view  of 
his  moral  interests.  He  was,  indeed, 
a  little  feebler  than  in  the  morning, 
being  tired  out  with  the  day. 

"  Well,  well,  perhaps  it  is  better," 
said  Sir  John. 

"We'll  send  you  something.  The 
John  Bull  ought  to  be  in  now.  They 
know  how  to  write  in  thai  paper. 
There  was  an  article,  let  me  see. 
yesterday  or  the  day  before,  called 
"  the  Whig  Murrain,"  as  well  done 
as  Junius,  every  bit;  get  it  from 
Duncan.  He  devours  it,  and  to  tell 
you  the  truth  I  encourage  it  among 
them  and  subscribe  for  another  copy 
for  the  Servants'  halL  It  keeps  up  a 
good,  pure  moral  tone  among  them. 
Yes,  I'll  tell  Duncan.  There's  to 
be  some  sport  to-night  I  gave 
'em  the  use  of  the  carpenters,  and, 
egad,  they've  put  up  a  stage-play- 
ing thing.  Goodness!  it  muces  me 
thmk  of  poor  Percival,  as  true  and 
pure  a  man  as  ever  stepped,  whom 
those  vile  Whigs  had  shot  in  the 
lobby  not  two  years  before  he  died. 
He  had  some  of  these  stage  plays  at 
his  house  (read  his  Bible  though 
twice  a  day),  ^our  wife,  I  hear,  is 
wonderful  at  them.  I  can  tell  you 
I  begin  to  like  her,  for  she  is  sound 
wind,  limb,  and  bodv^all  the  women, 
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sir,  are  forced  to  be  the  other  way 
now-a-days  to  get  a  husband  at  all — 
all  them  low,  wandering  Whigs,  with- 
out an  acre,  except  what  they'll  just 
get  to  buy  them,  and  too  good  for 
them,*'  &C. 

Thus  did  the  baronet  ramble  on, 
as  he  always  did  when  this  subject 
seized  on  him.  Mr.  Lepell,  ill  and 
weary,  listened  patiently  and  with 
what  appeared  to  be  devotion. 

Down  in  the  drawing-room  the 
guests  were  coming  in.  The  Bonds, 
of  Bond  Hall;  Claymore,  of  Bush- 
mills; Charley  Ridge,  Sir  Thomas 
Hall,  of  Stonehall ;  Rev.  Mr.  Bish, 
&C.,  &C.,  &C.  There  were  a  great 
many,  and  besides  that  "  bone  and 
sinew"  class  to  which  Sir  John  had 
alluded,  to  whom  we  were  indebted 
for  the  Habeas  Corpus,  landing  at 
Torbay,  &c.,  and  amongst  whom  were 
to  be  found  the  saviours  of  the 
country.  Sir  Thomas  Hall,  of  Stone- 
hall,  who  was  to  be  chief  saviour, 
from  his  appearance,  seemed  hardly 
up  to  the  physical  standard,  being  a 
small,  red-faced,  cheerful  gentleman, 
with  a  red  bald  head,  with  two  flat 
brushes  of  hair  on  each  side,  like  the 
winkers  of  a  horse,  or  as  one  of  the 
facetious  young  jesters  of  the  partv 
likened  it  to,  the  two  tufts  on  each 
side  of  the  clown's  head  in  a  pan- 
tomime. 

They  sat  down  "positively  two 
and  thirty  strong,"  in  the  large  hall. 
Captain  r hilips  took  in  a  clergyman's 
wire,  whom  he  very  soon  found  out 
to  be  a  thrifty,  housekeeping  woman, 
and  who  had  all  need,  poor  soul,  for 
such  eifts,  having  some  seven  or 
eight  children  to  housekeep  for.  Still 
her  delight  was  in  making  "good 
things,"  and  "  our  clotted  cream,  you 
know.  Captain  Philips,  has  a  regu- 
lar name  about  here.  We  send  it  to 
Sir  John  here  regularly  at  Christmas 
and  Easter,  with  currant  jelly  and 
marmalade."  Captain  Philips,  who 
had  been  letting  "  the  woman  talk 
on,"  as  he  said  ("  always  my  way,") 
now  pricked  up  his  ears. 

"  0  that  was  yours,  was  it  ]"  he  said, 
"  uncommon  good,  I  can  tell  you,  if 
you  could  get  it  The  women  here 
at  breakfast  are  so  greedy,  there  is  no 
getting  a  chance.  The  marmalade 
was  really  fair,  had  flavour,  and  not 
too  thick  or  greasy.  The  Scotch,  I 
am  told,  thicken  it  with  lard — only 
fSanijy." 

VOL,  LXVIL— NO.  CCCXCIX. 


The  clergynum's  wife's  cheeks 
glowed  with  pleasure. 

"  I  am  BO  elad  you  liked  it  If 
you  were  at  all  near,  I  am  sure  we 
should  be  delighted." 

"WeU  I  am,"  said  the  other, 
"quartered  in  the  town,  you  know. 
I  have  a  house  there  for  Mrs.  Philips 
and  the  children ;  a  low  beastly  den, 
for  which,  of  course,  we  have  to  pay 
double  for  what  we  do  in  Lonoon. 
0  if  you  would,  I  should  be  much 
obliged  to  you.  A  few  pots  you 
know." 

"  0  the  moment  I  get  back,"  said 
the  lady,  "  I'll  make  up  a  little  ham- 
per." 

"  Just  a  few  pots,  you  know— no, 
by  the  way,  better  make  two  parcels, 
you  know.  The  cream  might  catch 
the  taste  of  the  other— it  does,  some- 
how. It's  very  kind  indeed.  I'll 
send  over  my  man." 

"No  trouble,  I  assure  you,"  said 
the  lady,  more  delighted.  "  We  can 
put  it  in  the  gig— A«  passes  the  door, 
you  know." 

"No,  better  say  my  man,"  said 
Captain  Philips,  firmly.  "  Fll  lay  it 
out  that  way.'^  He  afterwards  said, 
truly  enough,  that  he  saw  what  the 
woman  was  at.  "  Mrs.  Philips,  you 
know— too  old  a  soldier  to  be  brought 
into  an  acquaintance  with  a  parson's 
wife  for  a  pot  of  jam." 

Sir  Thomas  Hall,  of  Stonehall,  was 
fluently  talking  at  the  end  of  the 
table,  ulustratinghis  talk  with  great 
gesticulations.  He  was  very  pleasant 
and  fluent,  and  laughing  cordially  in 
every  sentence  he  delivered.  He  liked 
his  joke,  and  could  joke  even  on 
sacred   subjects — t.e.,  Conservatism, 

"  I  am  always  open  to  the  mess  of 
pottage,  you  know,"  he  said.  "  When 
a  man  gives  that  out  without  disguise 
there  is  no  harm  in  it ;  and  yet  they 
have  never  tried  to  corrupt  me.  X 
suppose  if  they  had  I  should  have 
done  like  every  other  man  they  have 
tried  to  corrupt    Hey,  Sir  John  ]" 

Sir  John  knew  he  was  "  sound  in 
wind  and  limb  ;"  "  right  to  the  back 
bone :"  "  would  stand  by  the  poor  old 
ship;'  so  he  could  have  every  indul- 
gence for  these  sportive  sallies. 

Sir  Thomas  Hall  went  on,  in  the 
same  strain^"  that  every  man  had 
his  price,  you  know ;  not  in  money 
down,  my  dear  Sir  John,  or  in  a 
cheque  on  Coutts  ;  but  there  is  some- 
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thing  that  will  buy  us  all,  you  know. 
For  instance,  Sir  John,  there — if  they 
repealed  that  thing  of  twenty-nine, 
and  passed  an  Act  that  no  Whig 
should  everhold  office— that  might  he 
Sir  John^s  price." 

Sir  John  laughed.  "  Utopia  ! 
Utopia !  my  dear  friend.  They 
hounded  on  the  mob  to  shoot  poor 
Percival,  a  pure  man,"  &c. 

There  was  a  fiort  of  coterie  near  the 
top  of  the  table.  Lady  Hall,  of  Stone- 
hall,  was  next  Sir  John  ;  Mrs.  Se- 
verae,  Seveme  himself.  Lord  John, 
Mrs.  Lepell,  and  that  good-natured 
friend  of  Seveme's,  who  was  actually 
next  to  her. 

Mrs.  Lepell  had  changed  wonder- 
fully within  a  day.  She  was  no  longer 
timorous  and  shrinking,  as  some  of 
the  ladies  would  have  put  it  ^modest, 
her  frieiids  would  have  called  it),  but 
could  tafee  her  place  "  firmly,  like  the 
wife  of  Jack  Lepell's  brother." 

She  was  getting  down  into  the 
house.  She  was  telling  heradventure 
of  the  day ;  but  presently  Seveme 
began  to  cross-examine : 

**  It  was  a  wonderful  escape,"  he 
said,  looking  round.  "I  know  I 
performed  prodigies:  and  must  write 
up  and  claun  the  Humane  Society*s 
medal  Such  dashing— such  gallantry 
— such  splendid  chivalry  should  get 
something.  But  Lord  John,  how 
does  he  come  in  ?  because  he  aid  his 

gart  too,  you  know,  or  tried  to—did 
e  not  r 

"  Oh,  hang  it,  leave  me  out  of  it," 
said  Lord  John,  a  little  disturbed.  "  I 
claim  nothing  recollect." 

"  No— I  know  that,"  said  Seveme, 
"  but  from  mere  curiosity.  Seriously. 
I  want  to  know  how  it  took  place  1 
Who  frightened  the  horse  ?" 

"I  didn't,  I'll  swear,"  said  Lord 
John.  "All  I  know  is,  I  did  my  best 
to  stop  him.  Some  fellows,  my  boy. 
get  into  a  better  line  for  that  sort  oi 
thing.  I  was  pulling  a  stake  out  of 
the  hedge ;  and  it  was  well  the  pole 
didn't  drive  right  through  my  back." 

"  Lord  John  did  all  that  a  brave 
gentleman  could  do,"  said  Mrs. 
Lepell,  in  her  calm,  quiet,  almost 
reproving  tone.  Then  she  went  on, 
as  it  were,  with  a  narrative.  "  He 
got  down  to  try  and  do  something 
with  the  horses.  There  was  a  switch 
in  the  hedge " 

"God  bless  me,"  said  Sir  John, 
"  where  was  the  whip?" 


"  The  whip  was  no  use,"  said  she, 
"  Sir  John.  We  had  tried  every- 
thing with  the  horses.  The  Question 
was.  were  they  to  master  Lord  John,  or 
he  them  ]  He  was  actually  pulling  a 
switch  out,  which  at  the  moment  I 
really  thought  had  been  put  there  by 
Providence,  when  the  horses  gave  a 

E lunge,  and  oh"— Mrs.  Lepell  covered 
er  eyes  a  moment 

"  Quite  an  adventure,"  said  Sir 
Thomas  Hall. 

"I  assure  you.  Sir  Thomas,'*  she 
continued,  turning  to  him,  "the 
carriage  flew  past  Lord  John  as  close 
as  that  glass  is  to  that  You  could 
not  have  put  a  sheet  of  paper  between. 
My  eyes  seemed  to  swim  ;  I  thought 
I  should  have  fainted;  but.  Lord 
John,  I  must  tell  this  in  spite  of  all 
your  looks  and  nods,  and  cautions, 
as  I  say  though  there  was  a  mist 
before  my  eyes,  I  saw  an  arm  strike 
out  wildly  at  the  reins — and ** 

"Pooh,  pooh,"  said  Lord  John, 
heartily ;  "nonsense.  It  was  self- 
defence.  I  was  frightened  out  of  a 
year's  growth.  I'll  never  get  to  my 
full  size,  and  you  are  the  cause,  Mrs. 
L.,  and  no  one  else.'* 

"  Ah  !  you  may  laugh.  Lord  John," 
she  said  excitedly,  "you  may,  indeed, 
and  make  little  of  it,  and  I  know  to 
save  a  poor  weak  woman  from  a  hor- 
rible cfeath,  is  only  a  trifle,  but  / 
think  it  no  trifle^  and  never  shalL 
You  would  have  passed  it  over,  and 
not  said  a  word  about  it ;  but  I  could 
not  in  conscience." 

"  Ah,  stop,  madam,"  said  his  lord- 
ship, you  are  making  my  vii^ 
cheeks  blush." 

Seveme  was  looking  on  with  creat 
amusement,  and  yet  with  a  little 
pique. 

"  Why,  it  seems  it  is  Lord  John 
should  get  the  Humane  Society's 
medal  after  all,  not  I ;  quite  right 
too." 

Lord  John  laughed  loudly. 

"There's  a  fix  for  you,  Mrs.  L, 
Egad  yes,  it  comes  to  that ;  nothing 
for  the  fellow  that  saved  her.  0, 
uncommon  good." 

Mrs.  Lepell  looked  down  on  her 
plate  sadly ;  she  stole  a  look  of  re- 
proach at  Lord  John,  but  said  nothing. 
Suddenly  Broadwood  broke  in  wiUi 
great  warmth — 

"  I  imderstood,"  he  said,  I  followed 
quite.  "  Never  mind,  Mrs.  LepelL  I 
know  what  you  mean  as  well  aa  it  I 
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"was  there.  None  of  us  here  under- 
stand you,  except — except—.*  He 
stopped  and  coloured. 

"  Well  done,  my  friend,"  said  Lord 
John,  **  spoke  out  like  a  man.  Ton 
myword,  this  is  coming  out" 

They  all  laughed  ;  even  Mrs.  Lepell 
could  not  but  smile  at  such  advocacy, 
i^hich  only  made  her  ridiculous  to  a 
{certain  degree,  as  we  can  all  under- 
stand. But  the  result  was  this  honest 
fellow  was  overwhelmed  with  con- 
fiision  after  alL  The  best-in tentioned 
of  the  community ;  even  the  profession 
by  righteous,  resent  this  indiscreet 
advocacy  and  panegyric,  and  reason- 
ablv,  because  it  frustrates  its  own 
en(&,  and  makes  the  object  a  little 
ridiculous.  Thus  the  dinner  passed 
on,  and  the  ladies  "  retired,"  and  Sir 
John  took  up  politics,  and  Sir  Thomas 
Hall  dismissing  his  bantering  manner, 
began  to  talk  of  "  the  county,"  and 
then  of  the  "  election." 

The  country  gentlemen  then  be- 
came very  wise  and  eager. 

"As  for  young  Groper/*  said  Sir 
Thomas.  "  he  be  d— d.  What  does 
the  old  lord  mean  forcing  his  brat  on 
us  1  Does  he  think  he  has  got  one  of 
his  rotten  boroughs  here,  to  stuff  in 
one  of  his  relations." 

"  I  tell  you  what,"  said  Sir  John, 
"  I  found  out  old  G  roper  ten  years 
ago  !  He's  a  mere  shopman,  sir — sell 
you  and  me,  and  the  party  over  his 
counter.  He's  all  things  to  all  men. 
He's  unsound,  sir,  wind  and  limb— a 
mere  discounter  in  politics." 

"  I  suspected  that,  do  you  know," 
said  Sir  Thomas,  "  but  I  think  we 
can  guess  where  to  light  on  the  right 
man  for  the  right  place,"  and  he  looked 
round  meaninglv  at  Seveme.  "  Un- 
furl the  blue  flag,  rally  your  true 
men.  Sir  John." 

"Save  England,  sir,"  said  Sir 
John ;  "  nail  our  colours  to  the  mast, 
and  no  surrender." 

"Ah!"  said  Sir  Thomas,  "that's 
the  tune.  There  can  be  no  mistake 
in  this  house.  We  know  the  sort  of 
article  that  can  be  cot  here,  the  true 
sample,  sir,  and  of  the  right  stuff.  . 
My  dear  Sir  John  will  bring  him  in 
a  canter.    Eh  !  Sevemfs." 

Sir  John  looked  delighted.  All 
turned  to  Seveme  as  if  expecting  a 
rapturous  profession  of  faith,  in 
reference  to  his  nailing  something  to 
that  wonderful  mast  which  by  this 
time  must  bealmost  "honeycombed," 


with  the  holes  of  nails  that  have  been 
driven  in,  and  the  invisible  from  the 
shreds  of  old  bunting.  But  Seveme 
only  laughed. 

"  I'll  make  a  veiy  poor  hand  of  it, 
I  havn*t  energy  to  ficht  for  the  poor 
old  Constitution.  I  don't  know  how 
to  stop  the  leaks.  You'd  bet;t^r 
haveyoung  Groper." 

"  How  modest  we  are,"  said  Lord 
John,  sneeringly. 

"  The  true  Blue  is  always  modest," 
said  Sir  John  ;  "  wait  until  you  hear 
him  on  the  hustings.  He'll  give  you 
doctrine.  Good  sound  stuffi  sir,  the 
real  old  jjort" 

"Ah,  if  he  could  give  us  that,* 
said  Lord  John,  "  it  would  be  worth 
all  the  politics  ever  unbottled.  Eh, 
Mrs.  L^ell  1  Six  John  says  you  are 
a  rank  Tory.  I  don*t  believe  it  j  and 
as  to  Seveme,  there,  why  I'll  wait  till 
we  get  him  on  the  hustings :  and  until 
he  prints  his  address,  I  doulSt,"  he 
added,  in  a  low  voice,  "  if  he'll  turn 
out  quite  as  blue  as  we  all  think.  Our 
friend  wasn't  bora  during  the  Flood. 
I  should  say  he'd  go  with  the  young 
hounds,  and  run  a  regular  buck  on  'em. 
However  that's  their  look  out,  not 
mine.  I  must  give  him  mjr  vote  any 
way,  for  I  owe  Groper  a  gradge,  an 
impudent,  upsetting  beggar,  and  as 
greedy  as  a  pike.  Egad,  Mrs.  L., 
you'll  canvass  for  us.  I'm  going  to 
start  myself  one  of  these  days.  At 
this  moment  there's  a  fellow  looking 
out  for  a  borough  as  rotten  as  old 
cheese— the  more  rotten  the  better — 
you'll  come  down  and  canvass  for  me, 
won't  you,  for  the  man  you  know  that 
saved  you  ?  Eh,  you  follow  me,  don't 
you  r 

Lord  John  was  in  a  half  jocose, 
half  malicious  humour ;  but  those 
who  knew  him  well  held  that  this 
tone  was  a  sign  of  favourable  dispo- 
sition towards  those  to  whom  he  em- 
ployed it.  He  was,  indeed,  much 
pleased  with  Mrs.  Lepell  about  the 
little  affair  of  the  sledge,  and  after 
dinner  told  Captain  Philips,  to  tliat 
officer's  open  disgust,  that  "  she  was 
the  top  lot  of  the  whole  fair." 

It  was  now  close  on  nine  o'clock. 
From  the  dining-hall  they  heard  the 

figs  and  carriages  driving  in.  Sir 
ohn  had  asked  all  within  a  radius  of 
of  ten  miles,  and  those  who  were 
asked  came.  The  doctor  and  wife 
and  daughters ;  more  clergymen,  more 
wives  and  daughters;  Hubbard  of 
^ SO*  Jle 
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the  mills,  and  his  wife  and  daughters. 
**  What,  Sir  John,  and  one  of  those 
mill  scoundrels  under  your  roof  1** 

"Nothing  of  the  kind,  sir.  He 
knows  his  place,  as  humble  as  my 
groom  there.  That  man  used  to  drive 
a  little  donkey  cart  with  turnips.  I 
respect  a  fellow  that  raises  himself 
and  hnowi  his  place^  and  sticks  to 
his  mills,  and  dou*t  go  buying  land. 


and  trying  to  become  a  gentleman. 
No,  I  can  distinguish."  And  Sir 
John  did  distinguish  with  great 
warmth:  but  at  this  moment,  Mr. 
Hubbard,  stimulated  it  must  be  said 
by  Mrs.  Hubbard,  who  was  yearning 
to  become  "a  lady,"  had  actuaUy  given 
orders  to  a  London  agent  to  keep  an 
eye  out  for  an  eligible  thing  about  a 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  or  so. 


PSBCY   BTSSHE   SHELLEY— HIS  LIFE  AND  CHARACTEB. 


It  is  a  lamentable  thing  to  see  youth 
cut  off  in  the  flower  of  its  physical 
vigour,  and  it  is,  if  anjrthing,  more 
lamentable  to  see  the  nrst  mantling 
pride  of  maturity  relentlessly  laid 
low  ;  but  the  most  lamentable  of  all 
spectacles  is  that  of  a  man  stricken 
down  in  the  meridian  of  life,  when 
moral  and  intellectual  maturity  is 
alone  attained— when  the  errors  of 
youth  are  finished— the  fever  of  that 
wild  season  subsiding,  and  the  cha- 
racter emerging  stronger,  better,  and 
more  hopeful  Such,  we  shall  en- 
deavour to  show,  was  the  case  with 
the  subject  of  the  present  essay,  and 
in  this  fact  lies  the  secret  of  much  of 
the  misrepresentation  which  has  been 
published  concerning  him.  He  has 
been  extolled  to  the  skies  by  those 
who  were  naturally  devoted  to  him 
as  a  divine  poet ;  accredited  by  those 
who  were  under  the  spell  of  his  pjer- 
aonal  fascination  with  the  possession 
of  every  domestic  virtue— nay,  even 
claimed  as  a  believer  by  friends,  who, 
at  the  sacrifice  of  truth,  would  wil- 
lin([ly  rescue  his  name  from  apostasy ; 
whdst,  on  the  other  hand,  wanton 
detractors  and  bigoted  purists  have 
declared  his  poetry  to  be  without 
meaning  or  genius,  and  his  life  to 
have  been  void  of  all  nurity  or  reli- 
gious feeling.  It  will  be  our  earnest 
endeavour  to  eliminate  the  truth  from 
these  contradictory  statements,  which, 
we  think,  lies,  as  usual,  between  the 
two  extremes :  for  we  shall  find  upon 
examination  that,  whilst  he  was  not 
'  a  divine  poet,  in  the  usual  accepta- 
tion of  the  term,  yet  his  poetry  had 
in  it  many  and  marked  evidences  of 
genius ;  that  his  domestic  life,  though 
characterized  by  much  tenderness  of 
affection,  was  not  faultless,  since  he 
drove  his  deserted  wife  to  drown  her- 


self, through  his  open  and  wanton 
adultery  ;  and  as  regards  his  regions 
belief,  though  it  is  futile  to  endeavour 
to  twist  his  creed  into  anything  like 
Christianity,  yet  it  contained  the 
germ  of  a  fruit  which  was,  unfor- 
tunately, never  to  be  matured.  In 
our  estimate  of  his  character,  there- 
fore, we  shall  take  into  consideration 
this  promise  of  better  things,  which 
was  Dudding  forth  in  his  intellectual 
and  moral  nature,  when  he  met  hia 
untimely  death;  cut  off  just  as  the  sky 
began  to  brighten,  the  clouds  to  clear 
away,  and  the  sun  to  shine  forth  in 
its  glory. 

Snelley  has  been  unfortunate  in  his 
biographers.  There  have  been  me- 
morials, and  remains,  and  anecdotes 
published  concerning  him,  but  the 
only  work  which  pretends  to  the  com- 
pleteness of  a  biography — and  it  ends 
in  its  pretension — is  that  of  Mr. 
Hogg,  his  friend  and  fellow-student, 
who,  with  pardonable  partiality,  never 
loses  an  opportunity  of  showing  what 
a  great  man  Shelley  was,  nor  with 
unpardonable    egotism,    how  much 

f  eater  man  he  was  than  Shelley, 
is  work  would  have  been  more  ap- 
propriately styled  the  "Autobiogra- 
phy of  Thomas  Jefferson  Ho^^ff,  with 
incidents  from  the  WitoioneSneUey.^^ 
It  appears  to  have  been  used  as  an 
opportunity  for  describing  his  own 
appearance,  views,  and  prejudices — 
of  telling  us  what  he  said,  did,  and 
advised — of  ridiculing  the  Welch, 
whom  he  visited,  whose  national  cha- 
racter he  has  blackened,  but  whose 
hospitality  and  old  port  he  conde- 
scends to  admire — to  vent  his  un- 
reasonable, but  harmless,  hatred  of 
Irishmen,  and  h  is  contempt  for  Scotch- 
men—to vili^  Oxford!  and  more 
ei^dally  University  College,  whidi, 
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if  hiB  description  be  true,  must  have 
been  little  better  than  a  common  tap- 
room— to  abuse  Bulwer  Lytton,  for 
whom  he  wrote  articles  on  Shelley 
and  who,  rashly  venturing  to  make  a 
few  corrections,  fell  foul  of  Mr. 
Hogg,  who  publishes  a  letter  from  Sir 
Bulwer  Lytton,  which,  compared  with 
his  own  style  of  remonstrance,  jus- 
tifies the  reproof  and  cold  contempt 
which  he  received  from  the  hands  of 
the  Editor  of  Colhum,  On  one  occa- 
sion he  met  Sydney  Smith,  whom  he 
declares  to  be  **a  noisy,  impudent^ 
shallow  clerical  jester,"  but  does  not 
tell  us  what  Sydney  Smith  said  to  him. 
However,  this  gentleman's  version  of 
his  friend's  life  is  useful  inasmuch  as 
it  contains  many  of  Shelley's  letters, 
and  descriptions  of  little  peculiarities 
which  came  under  his  observation 
during  his  long  and  close  friendship 
with  the  poet  From  this  work,  and 
the  various  other  recollections  and 
reminiscences — more  especially  from 
the  excellent  papers  of  Mr.  Peacocke, 
in  Fraser^s  Magazine — it  may  be  pos- 
sible to  gather  something  like  the  true 
version  of  Shelley's  story  ;  though, 
in  using  all  these  materials,  great  al- 
lowance is  to  be  made  for  prejudices 
and  predilections  on  the  part  of  those 
who  gave  them  to  the  world  under 
the  influence  of  the  personal  recollec- 
tions of  their  subject 

In  estimating  the  position  of  a  poet 
in  these  latter  days,  it  is  difficult  to 
settle  what  should  be  the  criterion  of 
excellence.  It  has  long  been  the  de- 
lusion of  the  world,  that  an  approach 
to  any  of  the  great  models  was  a 
sufficient  criterion — ^not  a  slavish 
approach,  which  would  be  only  an 
imitation,  but  an  approach  in  spirit, 
visioQ,  and  conception.  But  it  the 
accepted  models  are  condemned, 
then  what  are  we  to  do  for  a  new 
criterion?  We  are  driven  to  these 
remarks  by  a  criticism  passed  by  one 
of  those  great  reviews,  which  are 
supposed  to  form  the  public  taste, 
and  to  provide  plain  men  with  a 
means  of  judging  on  these  matters. 
The  decision  of  the  reviewer  is  so 
important  that  we  may  be  pardoned 
for  giving  the  matter  somewhat  in 
extenm. 

In  the  National  Review  for  Octo- 
ber, 1862,  there  will  be  found  a 
critique  upon  the  poetry  of  Arthur 
Hugh  Clough,  of  which  we  quote 
two  specimens,  and   an  important 


passage  from  the  reviewer's  opinion, 
m  order  that  the  reader  may  judge 
for  himself  :— 

'*  He  has  a  life  small  happiness  that  gives, 
Who,  friendless,  in  a  London  lodging  lives; 
Dines  in  a  dingy  chop-house,  and  retnrns 
To  a  lone  room,  while   aU  within  him 

yearns 
For  sympathy,  and  his  whole  nature  bums 
With  a  fierce  thirst  for  some  one.      Is 

there  none 
To  expend  his  hnman  tenderness  upon  ? 
So  blank,  and  hard,  and  stony  is  the  way 
To  walk,  I  wonder  not  men  go  astray.*' 

The  second  piece  is  as  follows : — 

"  Where  are  the  great,  whom  thou  would*st 

wish  to  praise  thee  ? 
Where  are  the  pure,  whom  thou  would'st 

choose  to  love  thee  ? 
Where  are  the  brave,  to  stand  supreme 

above  thee — 
Whose  high  commands  would  cheer,  whose 

chiding  raise  thee  ? 
Seek,  seeker,  in  thyself ;  submit  to  find 
In  the  stones  bread,  and  life  in  the  blank 

mind." 

We  do  not  quote  these  two  pas- 
sag[es  for  the  sake  of  the  poetic  de- 
scription of  plethora  in  the  one,  nor 
the  bit  of  false  philosophy  in  the 
other,  but  that  the  reader  may  be 
more  able  to  appreciate  the  criticism 
which  follows  upon  Mr.  Clough's 
genius : — 

"  When,  at  last,  he  wanted  to  do  some- 
thing, or  was  obliged  to  attempt  something, 
he  had  occasionally  a  singular  difficulty — he 
could  not  get  his  matter  out  of  him  In 
poetry  he  had  a  further  difficulty,  arising, 
perhaps,  from  an  over  cultivated  taste.  He 
was  so  good  a  disciple  of  Wordsworth,  hs 
haied  to  thoroughly  the  common  nng-aong 
metres  of  Moore  and  Byron^  that  he  was 
apt  to  write  what  will  seem  to  many  per- 
sons to  have  scarcely  any  metre  at  all.'* 

It  is  fortunate  that  we  have  this 
poetry  and  this  criticism,  as  a  warn- 
ing to  us  of  the  awful  consequences 
of  an  over  cultivated  taste.  However, 
as  two  of  our  once  cherished  model 
poets  are  extinguished,  we  must  look 
elsewhere  for  a  criterion  by  which  to 
try  the  productions  of  Shelley.  But, 
before  doing  so,  we  must  commence 
with  his  life. 

Percy  Bysshe  Shelley  was  bom  at 
Field  JPlace,  near  Horsham,  Sussex, 
on  the  4th  August^  1792.  His  father 
was  Timothy  Shelley,  esq.,  son  of 
Sir  Bysshe  Shelley,  hart,  then  living. 
So  that  his  father  being  a  gentlemau 
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in  somethiog  more  tban  the  common 
one-horse-gig  sense,  his  ^andfather  a 
Imronet,  and  himself  heir  to  the  title, 
we  are  relieved  from  all  difficulty  in 
introducing  him  to  the  reader  on  the 
gronnd  of  his  parentage.  Not  that 
we  look  for  such  things  in  connexion 
with  poets,  because  the  divine  spark 
is  more  frequently  dropped  in  the 
cabin  than  the  castle,  but  still  there 
is  that  ineradicable  and  praiseworthy 
feeling  imbedded  in  everv  human 
heart,  that  it  is  a  great  blessing  to 
have  a  presentable  grandfather.  A 
gentleman  who  has  occasion  to  visit 
the  library  at  the  British  Museum 
very  often,  was  surprised  lately  at 
the  number  of  pedigree  hunters  busily 
encaged  in  daily  research,  at  that 
well  known  comer  of  the  room  where 
dl  the  materials  on  the  subject  are 
kept,  and  upon  inquiring  the  reason, 
was  told  that  there  was  just  now  an 
nnusual  demand  for  pedigrees  from 
America.  Here  surely  is  food  for  re- 
flection. Universal  brotherhood  is  at 
last  becoming  anxious  to  ascertain 
who  has  the  best  grandfather. 

Of  the  first  ten  years  of  the  poet's 
life  we  have  no  account,  save  what 
can  be  gleaned  £rom  a  few  letters 
written  by  his  sister  Helen,  and  pub- 
lished in  Mr.  Hogg's'  biography. 
From  these  we  eather  one  or  two  cir- 
cumstances, trifling  in  themselves, 
but  suggestive  of  the  character  which 
was  just  beginning  to  develope  itself, 
and  also  indicative  of  a  certain  pecu- 
liar affection  of  mind,  which  may,  per- 
haps, assist  us  in  solving  the  enigma 
of  the  man.  It  appears  that  he  was 
a  most  beautiful  child,  with  delicate 
hands  and  feet,  best  certificates  of 
race,  soft  expressive  eyes,  a  pure 
white  skin,  and  bright  rmglets  shad- 
ing his  brow.  In  his  earhest  years, 
his  mind  manifested  si^  of  that 
speculative  tendency,  which  was  its 
marked  characteristic  all  through  life. 
He  was  very  inquisitive,  and  tond  of 
experiment;  he  used  to  electrify  his 
little  sisters,  and  was  once  heard  teach- 
ing his  infant  brother  to  say  "  Devil." 
The  divine  spark  soon  gave  signs  of 
its  existence,  for  before  he  was  ten 
years  old,  he  and  his  eldest  sister  had 
written  a  play  between  them,  and 
witibout  saying  a  word  to  anyone,  sent 
it  off  with  a  letter  to  Matthews,  who 
read  it,  and  returned  it,  with  a  note 
to  the  effect  that  he  feared  it  would 
not  do  for  acting.    It  is  a  pity  that 


this  first  fruit  of  his  intellect  is  lost ; 
there  must  have  been  evidences  of 
genius  in  it,  written  as  it  was  in  that 
tender  age,  to  have  induced  a  man 
like  Matthews  to  give  it  a  critical 
perusal.  The  point  upon  which  we 
wish  to  call  particular  attention,  as 
furnishing  us  the  first  clue  to  one  of 
Shelley's  idiosyncrasies  is,  that  at 
this  early  age,  upon  one  occasion  he 
declared  that  he  nad  gone  to  see  some 
friends  a  little  distance  away,  and 
was  even  circumstantial  in  his  account 
of  the  visits  which  upon  inquiry 
turned  out  to  be  totally  untrue,  as  he 
had  never  been  near  them.  This  is 
the  more  remarkable,  as  there  appears 
to  have  been  no  occasion  for  the 
falsehood,  which  was  voluntarily  told, 
and  told  with  every  appearance  of 
truth.  We  mention  the  circumstance 
in  the  order  of  its  occurrence,  as  it 
will  assist  us  in  connexion  with  other 
events  of  a  similar  nature,  to  a  cor- 
rect estimate  of  Shelley's  mental  con- 
stitution. At  the  age  of  ten  years  he 
was  sent  to  his  first  school,  Sion 
House  Academy,  Brentford;  the  mas- 
ter appears  to  have  been  an  empty 
pedant,  as  there  is  an  anecdote  of 
Shelley,  who,  perceiving  that  he  only 
knew  the  Metamorphoses  out  of  all 
Ovid's  works,  one  oay  in  a  copy  of 
verses  he  was  writing,  stole  a  line 
from  the  Tristia,  which  the  master 
condemned  as  bad  I^tin,  just  as 
Shelley  expected,  and  for  which  he 
thrashed  him,  which  was  perhapa 
an  unlooked  for  conclusion  to  tne 
joke.  He  continued  at  the  feet  of 
this  teacher  for  five  years,  when  he 
was  sent  to  Eton,  then  writhing  under 
the  dominion  of  Dr.  Keate,  Old 
Keate,  as  they  called  him,  an  ogre 
who  seems  to  have  lived  on  smart- 
ing boys,  as  it  is  related  by  him 
that  he  thrashed  eighty  in  one  morn- 
ing. A  terrible  school  this  for  the 
sensitive  dreamy  young  poet  to  come 
to,  and  a  sad  time  he  appears  to  have 
had :  fiist  of  all  his  Latin  verses  were 
not  appreciated,  on  the  contrary  he 
was  thrashed  for  them,  as  Lady  Shel- 
ley, with  an  amiable  jmrtiality  and 
unconsciousness  of  the  imperious  de- 
mands of  versification,  aeems  un- 
justly :  no  doubt  Shelley's  verses  bore 
the  impress  of  his  mind  upon  them, 
and  there  are  few  things  we  should 
like  to  see  more  than  some  of  those 
early  efforts ;  but  Head  Masters  never 
recognise  rising  genius^  they  persist 
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in  looking  for  prosody.  Then  aeain, 
the  fagging  disgusted  him,  and  he 
rebelled  against,  and  refused  to  sub- 
mit to  it,  which  only  tended  to  make 
his  life  at  Eton  wretched.  A  great 
deal  has  been  said  about  the  fagging 
Bvstem  lately^  which  like  many  other 
things,  has  its  advantages  and  its. 
abuses.  A  most  severe  ordeal  for  a 
sensitive  delicate  youth,  perhaps  in  a 
few  cases  injuriously  so,  but  in  its 
general  result,  there  can  be  little 
question  productive  of  some  good.  It 
is  naturally  a  shocking  thing  for  a 
tender  mother  to  reflect  sometimes 
that  her  little  cherub,  who  has  been 
80  dangerously  fondled  at  home,  is 
now  being  engaged  in  obeying  the 
caprices  of  some  bigger  tyrant ; 
ordered  to  dance  attendajice  upon  his 
lord,  to  fetch  the  ball  at  cricket,  carry 
home  the  bats,  run  here,  there, 
and  everywhere,  and  not  unfrequent- 
ly  to  "touch  his  toes,"  in  order  the 
more  conveniently  to  receive  the  cus- 
tomary flagellation  for  want  of  dili- 
gence :  but  we  must  remember  that 
the  outside  world  is  not  peopled  with 
cherubim  nor  seraphim,  but  with 
strong  men  and  weak,  and  that  all 
through  life,  in  everyplace  and  capa- 
city, tne  weak  men  are  the  "fags  of 
the  strong ;  so  that  perchance  it  may 
tend  to  the  little  cherub's  happiness 
in  after  life  if  he  take  his  boy  s  share 
of  the  woes  and  trials  of  that  minia- 
ture world,  a  public  school.  Before 
he  left  Eton,  he  appears  to  have  writ- 
ten two  romances,  one  called  "St. 
Irvyne.  or  the  Rosicrucian,"  and  the 
other,  "  Zastrozzi,"  as  proauctions  of 
a  mere  boy,  wonderful  enough,  but 
fortunately  for  the  poet's  fame,  now 
quite  forgotten.  His  life  at  the  great 
school  was  evidently  an  unhappy  one, 
in  the  midst  of  the  noisy  crowd, 
with  little  or  no  sjTnpathy  for  their 
sports  or  their  laws,  poor  Shelley 
stood  in  all  the  solitude  of  genius, 
or  strolled  about  the  precincts  of  the 
place,  his  thoughts  wandering  far 
away  in  the  wild  speculations  and 
wanton  vagaries  of  a  poet's  restless 
BOuL  We  can  easily  imagine^the  joy 
with  which  he  hailed  his  release  in 
1809,  when  he  returned  to  Field  Place, 
freeu  from  the  horrors  of  fagging,  the 
trammels  of  the  gradus,  the  ferula  of 
Dr.  Keate,  and  ushered  at  once  into 
a  new  world  of  moonlight  strolls, 
cousin  Harriet,  and  incipient  bliss. 
The  young  lady  it  appears  was  on  a 


visit  to  the  Shelleys,  and  the  moon- 
liij'ht  walks  aud  beautiful  scenery 
soon  accomplished  the  ends  for  which 
they  are  supposed  to*  be  especially 
created.  It  was  the  old  tale  of  first- 
love,  that  romantic  undying  devotion 
which  drives  young  people  to  furtive 
and  ungrammatical  correspondence — 
to  lingering  under  boarding  school 
windows,  reckless  of  consequence, 
and  impervious  to  wind  or  weather- 
to  the  contemplation  of  celestial 
scenery,  and  struggling  after  rhymes 
to  the  "moon,"  which  plunges  the 
young  heart  into  the  sweet  delirium 
of  that  fever  of  first  love— the  bright 
star  which  lights  youth  on  at  its  lile's 
starting  point,  and  is  even  to  be  seen 
glimmenng  faintly,  but  still  glimmer- 
mg  far  back  in  the  dark  distance  at 
the  end  of  the  journey.  Like  most 
first  loves,  this  of  Shelley  came  to 
nothing ;  but  before  we  enter  upon 
that  subject,  we  must  follow  him  to 
Oxford,  where  he  was  sent  in  1810, 
to  University  College.  Like  most 
enthusiastic  freshmen,  Shellev  seems 
to  have  been  imbued  with  the  idea 
that  the  university  was  a  sort  of 
learned  paradise,  where  the  conver- 
sation was  always  upon  the  elevated 
subjects  of  philosophy  and  science, 
the  frequent  discussion  of  meta- 
physical diflSculties,  and  interchange 
of  sentiment  upon  the  beauties  of 
classic  lore,  for  we  find  that  the  very 
first  time  ne  dined  in  Hall,  he  ad- 
dressed himself  to  the  gentleman  who 
sat  next  him,  upon  the  comparative 
merits  of  the  German  and  Italian 
literatures — fortunately  that  gentle- 
man was  a  freshman  also,  and  not 
improbably  labouring  under  a  simi- 
lar idea,  for  we  are  told  that  the 
conversation  became  animated,  lasted 
through  the  dinner,  and  was  even 
continued  afterwards  at  one  of  their 
rooms,  when  to  their  mutual  astonish- 
ment and  relief  they  discovered  that 
neither  of  them  could  read  either  of 
the  languages  about  whose  literatures 
they  had  been  so  eloquent.  That 
gentleman  was  Mr.  Hogg,  whose 
destinies  were  materially  aflected  by 
the  simple  circumstance  of  sitting 
next  this  young  stranger  at  the  col- 
lege dinner  table.  So  powerful  and 
mysterious  is  that  influence  which 
genius  exercises  in  this  world.  A 
man  accidentally  sits  down  by  the 
side  of  a  stranger  at  a  common  cfinner 
table  in  a  college,  that  stranger  is  an 
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undeveloped  genius,  and  the  work  is 
done,  the  destinies  of  the  victim  of 
the  accident  are  changed,  his  career 
shall  run  parallel  with  that  of  the 
poet;  he  shall  be  the  depository  of 
his  feelings,  his  thoughts,  nis  secrets; 
he  shall  follow  him  through  life  with 
a  friendship  which  does  him  honour, 
and  write  a  bad  biography  of  him, 
which  the  critics  say  has  made  him 
ridiculous.  Howe  ver,  these  two  youths 
became  inseparable  companions,  and 
one  of  the  most  attractive  portions  of 
Mr.  Hogg's  biography  is  where  he 
describes  the  life  and  surroundings 
of  Shelley  at  Oxford.  It  is  said  that 
he  had  then  a  passion  for  chemical 
experiments,  which  introduced  an 
additional  element  of  danger  to  the 
chaotic  condition  of  his  room.  It  ap- 
pears to  have  been  always  in  a  hope- 
less stateof  confusion — an  assemblage 
of  crucibles,  crockery,  powder  cans, 
guns,  articles  of  hosiery,  pistols, 
books,  papers,  and  money;  a  room 
one  could  not  visit,  neither  remain, 
nor  move  about  in  with  safety,  and 
over  this  realm  ruled  the  restless 
spirit  of  Shelley,  who  plied  the  gal- 
vanic batteries,  heated  the  crucibles, 
and  filled  the  retorts  at  all  hours  of 
the  night,  and  with  such  persistence 
that  fears  were  entertained  by  those 
who  smelt  the  effluvia  and  heard  the 
reports,  that  in  his  eagerness  for  sci- 
ence Shelley  would  some  day  bum 
down  or  blow  up  the  whole  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford.  His  habits  seem  to 
have  been  characterized  by  that  eccen- 
tricity which  so  often  accompanies 
fenius,  and  is  so  often  mistaken  for  it 
[e  would  be  seized  with  sudden  im- 
pulses, and  rush  out  of  a  room  with- 
out any  apparent  reason;  he  was 
fond  of  throwing  large  stones  into 
|>onds,  and  dreamily  watching  the 
ripples  on  the  surface ;  another  pas- 
sion he  had  was  for  making  paper 
boats,  setting  them  afloat,  and  watch- 
ing their  course;  this  he  would  do  for 
hours  on  the  coldest  day  in  winter, 
and  his  companion,  whose  genius  did 
not  lie  in  that  direction,  complains 
with  reason  of  the  annoyance  it  was 
to  him  to  stand  on  a  frosty  day  and 
wait  for  Shelley,  who  at  the  sight  of 
a  running  stream  immediately  Wan 
to  tear  up  all  the  letters  he  could  find 
in  his  pockets,  make  them  into  a 
whole  flotilla  of  paper  boats,  float 
them,  and  lost  in  thought  watch  their 
course  across  the  nuniature  ocean. 


Then  he  took  a  fit  of  pistol  shooting, 
and  never  went  for  a  walk  witho^ 
carrying  a  brace  of  loaded  pistols 
with  him,  which  he  would  suddenly 
discharge  at  the  first  available  object, 
a  tree,  a  gate,  or  even  fire  in  the  air, 
much  to  the  annoyance  and  confusicm 
of  animated  nature:  and  bein^ natu- 
rally forgetful  ana  careless  m  his 
habits,  there  was  a  continual  appre- 
hension that  in  some  ramble  he  would 
either  shoot  himself  or  his  friend,  or 
both.  In  his  living  he  was  most 
simple,  scarcely  ever  drinking  any- 
thing even  at  Oxford  stronger  than 
water,  or  wine  diluted  with  water; 
he  would  sit  lost  in  reverie,  or  lie 
asleep,  curled  up  like  a  dog  on  his  rug, 
before  a  large  fire  for  hours:  in  fine, 
in  all  his  ways  his  restlessness,  his  care- 
lessness, his  forgetfulness,  he  proved 
himself  to  be  one  of  those  wanton 
sons  of  genius,  one  of  those  wayward 
children  whom  the  world  like  a  fond 
parent  scolds  yet  admires,  chastises 
yet  loves,  bears  with  his  caprices,  en- 
dures his  rebellions,  sorrows  for  his 
vices,  and  when  he  dies  cherishes  the 
very  memorials  of  his  follies  with  all 
the  tenderness  of  a  mother's  love. 

The  first  thing  he  was  told  to 
do  on  entering  the  university  was 
to  read  Aristotle,  that  philosopher 
being  just  as  much  the  presiding 
genius  of  Oxford  thought  now  as  in 
the  olden  times,  when  she  was  the 
hotbed  of  Scholasticism.  Without 
venturing  to  assert,  as  a  theory,  that 
Shelley's  scepticism  was  based  upon 
the  study  oi  Aristotle,  because  we 
shaU  endeavour  to  show  that  his  mind 
was  naturally  sceptical,  even  to  a 
morbid  degree,  still  we  submit  that  it 
is  possible,  nay  probable,  that  the  in- 
cessant objections  and  minute  dis- 
tinctions, tne  material  doubting,  re- 
calcitrant reasoning,  so  peculiar  to 
the  Stagyrite,  may  have  nad  an  in- 
jurious efiect  upon  the  opening  mind 
of  Shelley,  ana  if  it  did  not  give  it 
the  sceptical  bent,  confirmed  it  m  that 
inclination  already  imparted  to  his 
thouj;ht  The  tendency  of  the  Aris- 
totelian mode  of  investigation,  and  of 
the  Aristotelian  philosophy  is  towards 
scepticism ;  there  exists  mproof  of  this, 
happily  in  the  obscurity  of^anti^uarian 
libraries^  the  mass  of  scholastic  wiit- 
ings  which  sprung  out  of  it  during 
the  four  centuries  of  its  rei^  in  Eu- 
rope ;  there  is  also  the  testimony  of 
some  of  the  greatest  lights  of  the 
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world  to  it.  Bacon  was  an  Aristote- 
lian in  early  life,  but  broke  away 
from  it,  and  has  left  on  record  his  de- 
precation of  that  philosophy;  the 
most  noted  sceptics  of  the  world  were 
Aristotelians,  and  it  was  only  when 
Aristotelianism  was  on  its  decline, 
and  recced  before  the  revival  of  the 
nobler  system  of  Plato,  that  the  Re- 
formation, which  was  virtually  a 
resuscitation  of  religious  faith  from 
the  charnel  house  of  philosophic 
doubt,  made  its  firm  stand  in  Europe, 
and  in  spite  of  the  open  opposition  of 
statecraft  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
sinister  intrigue  of  priestcraft  on  the 
other,  maintained  its  position,  purged 
the  Cfhurch,  and  jMive  to  the  world,  in 
the  form  of  the  Bible,  the  very  hand- 
book of  faith  itself  Shelley  did  not, 
however,  confine  his  reading,  more 
especially  his  Greek  reading,  to  mere 
college  subjects;  he  appears  to  have 
been  very  fond  of  the  Greek  litera- 
ture, a  fact  we  shall  have  to  dwell 
upon  more  fully  when  we  come  to 
analyze  his  poetry.  In  consequence 
of  this  fondness,  he  had  acquired  a 
fELcility  in  reading  Greek  off  at  8is:ht, 
which  would  have  astonished  some  of 
the  great  Dons  themselves.  Mr.  Hogg 
tells  us  he  read  it  as  easily  as  one 
would  French :  that  he  would  sit 
for  hours  reading  the  simple  text 
without  note  or  reference  to  a  lexi- 
con :  and  it  is  only  by  the  possession 
of  this  facility  that  the  student  can 
really  enjoy  any  literature^  appre- 
ciate its  beauties,  or  imbibe  its  spirit. 
We  hear  sometimes  of  men  weeping 
over  such  scenes  as  the  interview 
between  Hector  and  Andromache,  in 
Homer,  or  Plato's  description  of  the 
death  of  Socrates,  and  it  must  be 
looked  upon  as  an  evidence,  not  only  of 
a  tender  heart,  but  also  of  sound  scho- 
larship, because  one  could  not  conveni- 
ently weep,  if  between  the  tears  he  had 
to  hunt  up  the  words  in  Liddell  and 
Scott  However,  Shelley  possessed 
this  rare  facility,  and  used  it  well ; 
he  devoted  himself  to  the  literature 
of  Athens — that  glory  of  human  intel- 
lect ;  he  devoured  Greek  by  volumes ; 
he  was  fond  of  Sophocles,  and  imbib- 
ed some  of  his  sweetness ;  he  has  imi- 
tated iEscbylus,  not  unsuccessfully  i 
and  if  the  bent  of  his  mind  inclinea 
him  towards  Aristotle,  his  taste  led 
him  to  Plato.  His  admiration  for 
this  latter  philosopher  was  unbounded, 
but  it  was  an  admiration  of  mamier. 


not  of  matter;  it  was  the  stvle  that 
charmed  him  not  the  philosophy. 
True,  the  ingenious  theory  of  the  eter- 
nity of  ideas  pleased  his  glowing  fancy; 
he  used  to  delight  in  dreamily  specu- 
lating on  our  state  of  existence  an- 
terior to  this,  and  once  nearly  fright- 
ened an  anxious  mother  to  death  by 
stopping  her  in  the  street,  snatching 
the  oaby  from  her  arms,  and  wildly 
asking  it  to  give  him  some  informa- 
tion of  that  unknown  world  whence 
it  had  so  recently  come;  but  in  every 
other  respect  as  regards  the  fabric  of 
his  mind,  or  the  inclination  of  hia 
thought,  he  was  no  Platonist 

Whilst  pursumg  these  studies  at 
Oxford,  he  relieved  their  severity  by 
composing  burlesque  verses,  in  which 
his  friend  joined  him,  which  effusions 
were  secretly  published  under  the 
whimsical  title  of  "Remains  of  Peg 
Nicholson"  (a  crazy  old  woman  who 
had  attempted  to  assassinate  George 
III.)  They  took  immensely,  were 
universally  read,  and  strange  to  say, 
were  thought  by  some  to  Inb  the  old 
lady*s  genuine  remains.  In  addition, 
however,  to  this  little  amateur  au- 
thorship, these  gentlemen,  who  form- 
ed a  community  of  pursuits,  were  in 
the  habit  of  reading  the  metaphysical 
books  then  in  vogue^  more  especially 
Hume's  "  Essays,^'  of  which  they  made 
an  analysis.  Out  of  these  analyses, 
Shelley  compiled  a  pamphlet  which 
he  got  printed  in  tne  country,  and 
from  that  time  he  adopted  an  in- 
genious device  to  entrap  unwary  peo- 
ple into  a  controversial  correspon- 
dence with  him.  He  would  write  to 
a  stranger,  enclosing  a  copy  of  his 
pamphlet,  saying  that  he  had  come 
across  it  casually,  and  could  not  con- 
trovert its  truth,  and  begging  assist- 
ance. Many  used  to  enter  into  a  dis- 
cussion with  him,  whilst  some  made 
no  reply.  Things  went  on  very  well, 
until  Lady  Day,  1811,  when  Shelley 
was  suddenly  sent  for,  and  upon  go- 
ing into  the  Common  Room,  found 
the  Master  and  two  Fellows,  the  for- 
mer of  whom  producing  the  unfortu- 
nate pamphlet,  demanded  authorita- 
tively of  Shelley  if  he  were  the  author 
of  it.  Shelley  declined  to  answer  any 
questions  upon  the  subject ;  an  angry 
colloquy  ensued,  which  the  Master 
cut  short  by  tellins  him  summarily 
that  he  was  expelled,  and  handing 
him  the  sentence,  which  must  have 
been  already  drawn  up  before  the  in- 
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terview.  In  an  agony  of  mind  which 
can  be  understood  only  by  those  who 
have  gODe  through  a  similar  ordeal, 
poor  Shelley  rushed  lack  to  his 
friend,  and  frantically  stamn^ered  out 
tiie  intelligence  of  the  severe  sentence 
which  had  been  passed  upon  him. 
Mr.  Hogg  very  nobly  stood  by  his 
friend,  and  wrote  to  the  Master  and 
Fellows  begging  them,  on  the  part  of 
Shelley,  to  reconsider  their  decision  ; 
in  reply  he  received  an  invitation  to 
a  similar  interview ;  the  same  ques- 
tions were  put  to  him  as  to  his  friend, 
and  upon  his  refusing  to  answer,  he 
was  summarily  expelled,  and  the  sen- 
tence of  expulsion  handed  to  him. 
The  manner  of  the  Master  of  the 
College  seems  to  have  been  very  over- 
bearing, and  to  Hogg  even  insidting. 
However,  that  gentleman  dismisses 
him,  with  the  following  benediction  : 
"  I  thank  God  I  have  never  seen  that 
man  since ;  he  isgone  to  his  bed :  there 


halls,  ihey  had  mereily  advised  him 
to  try  "a  change  of  air"  for  a  time, 
the  course  of  his  existence  might  have 
been  altered.  He  was  one  of  those 
natures  which  yield  instinctively  to 
gentleness,  but  resist  to  the  utmost, 
and  even  go  far  beyond  their  own  in- 
tentions, when  opposed  by  violence  ; 
and  the  iiyustice  of  this  treAment  at 
Oxford  sunk  deep  into  his  soul,  and 
tinctured  his  whole  life.  One  result, 
too,  of  this  expulsion  was  the  break- 
ing off  the  engagement  which  had 
existed  between  him  and  "Ck>UBin 
Harriet,"  which  was  a  severe  blow 
for  him.  For  some  time  this  young 
lady   had   entertained   grave    mis- 

fivmgs  as  to  Shelley's  opinions,  and 
ad  consulted  her  father  and  brother 
on  the  subject  The  affair  at  Oxford 
brought  this  hesitation  to  a  crisis, 
and  from  that  time  she  declined  to 
have  any  further  communication  with 
him— jilted  him  on  theological  prin- 


let  him  sleep.  Whilst  he  lived  he  ate    ciples — so  that  the  position  of  poor 


freely  of  the  scholar's  bread,  and  drank 
from  his  cup,  and  was  sustained 
throughout  the  whole  term  of  his  ex- 
istence, wholly  and  most  nobly  by 
those  sacred  funds  that  were  conse- 
crated by  our  forefathers  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  learning." 

Now,  although  it  must  have  been 
very  annoying  to  Shelley  that  the 
University  of  Oxford  declmed  to  re- 
cant their  religious  opinions,  and 
embrace  the  gospel  of  scepticism 
which  he  had  begun  to  preach,  still 
we  cannot  help  thinking  that  the 
authorities  behaved  towards  him  with 
undue  severity.  It  is,  of  course,  of 
the  utmost  importance  that  a  vigilant 
supervision  should  be  exercised  over 
the  opinions  of  a  body  of  impulsive 
young  men,  living  together  in  the 
freedom  of  university  life ;  but  to 
blast  the  prospects  of  a  youth  for 
writing  a  foolisn  pamphlet,  without 
making  any  endeavour  to  reason  with 
him,  seems  to  be  cruel,  indeed,  and 
when  pursued  by  men  who  are  under 
the  vows  of  the  Christian  priesthood, 
most  atrocious.  How  many  men, 
who  become  good  Christians  in  after- 
life, have  gone  through  a  little  of 
that  incipient  infidelity,  so  attractive 
to  the  youthful  mind  :  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that  if  Shelley  had  re- 
ceived more  kindness,  and  a  little 
parental  advice  from  his  tutors,  at 
that  critical  moment  of  his  career — ^if, 
instead  of  expelling  him  from  their 


Shelley  was  most  liunentabla  Dis- 
missed from  college,  discarded  by  his 
mistress,  forbidden  the  paternal  roof 
by  his  father,  he  went  out  into  the 
world  with  feelings  which  can  be 
more  easily  imagined  than  expressed. 
The  only  marvel  is,  that  in  some  of 
his  paroxysms  of  grief  and  rage  he 
did  not  u;se  one  of  his  pistols  to  a 

Eurpose.  But,  fortunately,  youth  is 
ard  to  kill,  and  broken  hearts  were 
not  in  fashion,  for  we  find  Shelley 
soon  consoled  himself  with  another 
Harriet,  and  the  young  lady  found  a 
more  orthodox  lover,  to  whom  she 
was  married  shortly  afterwards. 

The  two  friends  came  to  London, 
and  took  lodgings  together,  where 
they  lived  for  some  time — Shelley  in 
a  very  precarious  manner,  hieing 
thrown  on  his  own  resources,  the  in- 
dignant father  declining  to  allow  him 
anything,  but  recommending  to  hia 
perusal  the  works  of  Paley  (Palley, 
as  he  used  to  call  it).  Soon  after 
their  settlement  in  London,  Mr. 
Hogg,  whose  devotion  to  Shelley  re- 
deems some  of  his  defective  biography, 
was  compelled  to  leave  town,  and  go  to 
York  upon  private  business.  During 
his  absence  Shelley,  who,  doubtless, 
found  **  Palley's"  works  more  edify- 
•ine  than  nutritive,  was  compelled  to 
fall  back  upon  his  sister,  who  was  at 
school  in  London  ;  and  she,  with  all 
a  sister's  loving  devotion,  used  to  send 
him  her  pocket  money,  and  little 
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presents  of  various  kinds,  generously 
and  affectionately.  This  faithful  girl, 
whose  good  deed  is  mentioned  quite 
incidentally  in  the  biography,  deserves 
to  be  immortalized,  for  sne  stood 
bravely  by  one  of  the  world's  great 
ones,  when  all  the  rest  frowned  on 
him  and  deserted  him.  But  the 
means  which  this  good  sister  em- 
ployed to  convey  her  little  contribu- 
tions to  Shelley  were  fraught  with  the 
most  tremendous  consequences.  At 
the  school  was  another  young  lady, 
whose  father  followed  the  praisewor- 
thy but  not  very  dignified  occupation 
of  coffee-house-keeper,  and,  as  she 
was  in  the  habit  of  going  home,  Shel- 
ley's sister  induced  her  to  carry  little 
sums  of  money,  &c,  to  her  poor,  for- 
saken brother.  Thus  met  Percy 
Bysshe  Shelley  and  Harriet  West- 
brooke — ^a  fatal  meeting  for  both. 

Consequences  which  might  have 
been  easily  predicted,  soon  ensued. 
Shelley  was  in  distress  and  a  poet, 
and  the  poor  coffee-house-keeper's 
daughter,  though  not  very  poetical. 
had  a  heart,  and  that  heart — touched 
with  Shelley's  misfortunes,  and  natu- 
rally drawn  to  him  by  the  confidential 
familiarity  resulting  from  these  secret 
communications — soon  yielded  to  a 
gentler  feeling,  when,  by-and-by,  it 
was  thrown  in  as  another  contribu- 
tion, to  lighten  the  sorrows  of  Percy 
Bysshe  Shelley.  Ultimately,  an  ar- 
rangement was  come  to  with  his 
father,  who  agreed  to  allow  him  £200 
per  annum,  and  things  went  on  better. 

Some  idea  may  to  formed  of  the 
state  of  his  opinions  at  this  time  from 
the  following  fragments  of  letters 
written  by  him  to  his  friend.  Speak- 
ing of  one  of  his  sisters,  who  was 
carefully  and  judiciously  kept  away 
from  him,  he  complains  of  her  being 
"lost"  He  says  :  "She  talks  cant 
and  twaddle.  A  young  female,  who 
only  once,  for  a  short  time,  asserted 
her  claim  to  the  unfettered  use  of 
her  reason,  bred  up  with  bigots,  hav- 
ing before  her  eyes  examples  of  the 
consequences  of  scepticism,  or  even 
of  philosophy — ^which  she  must  now 
see  to  lead  directly  to  the  former — 
how  can  she  be  rescued  from  its 
influence  1"  Then,  speaking  of  his 
third  sister.  Helen,  he  sayflf :  "  TheHB 
are  some  hopes  of  this  dear  little 
girl  She  would  be  a  divine  little 
sd<m  of  infidelity,  if  I  could  get  hold 
of  her." 


Lastly,  from  a  letter  to  his  friend 
Hogg,  we  find  him  also  subjecting 
the  fresh,  young  mind  of  his  new 
lover,  Harriet  Westbrooke,  to  this 
philosophic  training,  with  a  view  to 
higher  things,  for  he  says  :  '*  lam  now 
at  Miss  Westbrooke's.  She  is  read- 
ing Voltaire's  *  Dictionnaire  Philoso- 
phique.' "  And  a  little  further  on,  he 
speaks  of  marriage  as  being — "  the 
most  unrequired  fetter  which  pre- 
judice has  forged." 

Six  months  rolled  by,  during  which 
time  Harriet  Westbrooke,  having 
made  some  progress  in  the  "  Diction- 
naire Philosophique"  of  Monsiexu*  de 
Voltaire,  and  not  a  little  in  that  un- 
written philosophy  of  love,  naturally 
felt  some  repugnance  at  returning  to 
those  suburban  halls  of  learning,  with 
its  discipline,  its  monotonous  exer- 
cises, and  its  sky-blue  beverage.  She 
was  no  longer  a  schoolgirl — she  was 
a  woman — she  had  made  more  pro- 
gress under  the  tuition  of  Dr.  Shelley 
m  six  months  than  she  would  have 
done  at  the  "Academy  for  young 
Ladies  "  in  sixty  years.  She  had  read 
M.  de  Voltaire's  "Dictionnaire  Philo- 
sophique;" she  had  been  to  the 
Delphic  Oracle,  where  Mr.  Shelley, 
officiating  as  priest,  had  whispered 
the  magic  words  in  her  ear,  and 
henceforth  there  could  be  no  more 
schoolgoing  for  Harriet  Westbrooke. 
Consequently,  when  her  prosaic  father 
proposed  a  return  to  her  studies,  that 
young  lady  manifested  some  reluc- 
tance, and  consulted  the  oracle  upon 
the  subject,  who  advised  resistance, 
upon  which  she  acted :  but,  to  the 
astonishment  of  the  oracle,  threw  her- 
self upon  his  protection  and  the  £200 
I)er  annum.  This  was  a  vigorous 
step,  but  Shelley  was  not  slow  to  re- 
spond to  it,  and  the  young  couple 
eloped  to  Edinburgh  in  August,  1811, 
when  they  found,  after  paying  ex- 
penses, they  had  not  sufficient  money 
to  carry  out  their  matrimonial  inten- 
tions. An  appeal  was  made  to  the  land- 
lord where  they  lodged,  who  advanced 
the  necessary  frinds,  until  Shelley 
should  get  a  remittance,  and  they 
were  married,  not  at  Gretna  Green 
but  at  Edinburgh. 

At  this  point  it  is  necessary  that 
we  should  say  something  about  the 
lady  who  was  now  Shelley's  wife,  and 
who,  in  all  probability,  would  one  day 
grace  the  honours  of  his  baronet<^. 
Though  not  bred  up  in  the  drdes  of 
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the  haut  monde,  where  alone  that 
indescribable  but  indigenous  grace  is 
to  be  acquired,  her  manners  were 
polished  and  agreeable,  with  that 
charming  ease  of  nature  which  accom- 
panies the  emanations  of  a  pure  and 
mnocent  mind.  She  was  very  fond  of 
reading,  especially  of  reading  aloud, 
in  which  accomplishmentsheezcelled ; 
whilst  she  always  graced  any  society 
to  which  she  was  introduced,  yet  she 
was  satisfied  and  happy  in  retirement 
with  her  husband.  She  was  devotedly 
fond  of  him,  and  did  all  in  her  power 
to  accommodate  herself  to  his  tastes 
and  habits ;  so  that  although  the 
match  was  far  from  being  what  would 
be  called  an  advantageous  one— was 
not  even  a  prudent  one— yet  it  was 
evident  that  in  this  young  and  virtu- 
ous lady  Shelley  had  become  pos- 
sessed of  the  elements  of  domestic 
happiness,  and  might  reasonably  look 
forward  to  that  shelter  from  the 
storms  of  life — a  contented   home. 


What  a  wreck  he  made  of  his  happi- 
ness we  shall  presently  see.  When 
they  left  Edinburgh  the  young  couple 
went  to  Ireland,  visited  Cork,  Killar- 
ney,  and  Dublin  ;  then  to  the  Isle  of 
Man,  Wales,  and  Devonshire.  From 
here  they  returned  to  London  ;  but, 
driven  bv  some  restlessness  on  the 
part  of  Shelley,  they  went  into  Wales 
aeain,  and  took  a  furnished  house  at 
Tanyrallt,  near  Tremadoc,  Caermar- 
thenshire.  At  this  place  Shelley  had 
what  is  now  generally  understood  to 
be  an  imaginarv  attack  made  upon 
his  life,  and  as  this  is  the  second  of 
the  instances  already  alluded  to  as 
bearing  upon  his  mental  constitution, 
we  shall  be  pardoned  if  we  give  the 
matter  somewhat  in  detail.  The  ver- 
sion given  hy  Mrs.  Shelley  (Harriet 
Westbrooke)  is  as  follows :— They  had 
retired  between  ten  and  eleven  one 
evening,  and  in  about  half  an  hour 
Shelley,  fancying  he  heard  a  noise 
from  one  of  the  parlours,  went  down 
with  two  loaded  pistols,  went  into  the 
billiard-room,  where  he  heard  foot- 
steps as  of  some  one  retreating,  fol- 
lowed the  sound  into  another  room, 
where  he  saw  a  man  in  the  act  of 
getting  out  of  the  window,  which 
opened  into  the  shrubbery :  the  man 
fired  at  him,  but  he  avoided  the  shot. 
and  fired  in  return,  but  the  pistol 
flashed  in  the  pan.  The  robber  then 
knocked  him  down,  and  in  the  strug- 
i;le  Shelley  fired  his  second  pistol  and 


wounded  him.  He,  however,  got  up 
and  made  his  escape.  It  was  then 
arranged  that  Shelley  and  a  man-ser- 
vant should  sit  up,  and  Mrs.  Shelley 
retired ;  but  in  about  three  hours  she 
heard  the  report  of  a  pistol  again, 
and,  rushing  down  stairs,  was  met  by 
Shelley,  whose  dressing  gown  ap- 
pearccl  to  be  shot  through.  His  ex- 
planation was  that  he  had  sent  the 
man  to  see  what  hour  it  was,  when, 
hearing  a  noise  at  the  window,  he 
went  there,  and  was  fired  at  a^in  by 
the  same  robber,  who  pushed  his  arm 
through.  Shelley  fired  at  him  in  re- 
turn, but  his  pistol  would  not  ^o  off. 
He  then  aimed  a  blow  at  him  with  an 
old  sword,  which  the  man  tried  to  get 
from  Shelley,  when  the  servant's  re- 
turn put  him  once  more  to  flight 
Mrs.  Shelley  adds  that  nothing  had 
been  heard  of  this  man,  and  a  report 
had  been  circulated  that  it  was  all  a 
fiction,  invented  by  her  husband  to 
impose  upon  the  tradesmen  and  leave 
without  paying  them  Mr.  Hogff 
himself  says  that  persons  acquainted 
with  the  locality  and  circumstances 
carefully  investigated  the  whole  mat- 
ter, but  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
no  such  attack  had  ever  been  made, 
and  ultimately  it  came  to  be  regarded 
as  a  delusion — an  inference  which  a 
similar  fantasy  towards  the  end  of 
his  career  will  support  At  one  time 
he  fancied  he  had  caught  elephantiasis 
from  an  old  lady  in  a  coach,  and  no- 
thing could  dissuade  him  from  the 
notion  imtil  a  friend  casually  quoted 
the  following  passage  from  Lucre- 
tius : — 

"  Est  elephas  morbus  qui  propter  flnmina 
Nili 
GignituTiEgypto  in  media  neqneprteterta 
usquam;" 

and  the  delusion  was  dispelled  imme- 
diately. 

We  now  approach  that  period  in 
the  poet's  life  when  he  committed  an 
act  which,  in  spite  of  our  admiration 
of  him  as  a  poet,  our  pity  for  the  mis- 
fortunes of  his  youth,  our  compassion 
for  his  errors,  we  can  call  by  no  other 
name  than  a  deed  of  heartless  cruelty, 
when  he  wantonly  deserted  his  wife 
who  loved  him.  had  borne  with  all 
his  caprices,  followed  him  in  his  rest- 
less wanderings,  and  who  was  then 
the  mother  of  two  children.  For 
three  years  this  domestic  happiness 
continued,  obscured  noW  and  then 
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perhaps,  bat  only  by  those  passing 
clouds  which  drift  across  the  brightest 
sky.  Letters  there  are  extant,  written 
daring   this   period  bjr   Shelley,  in 
which  he  speaks  of  her  in  the  fondest 
terms,  and  beyond  the  self-imposed 
cares  of  a  restless  mind,  there  is  no 
evidence  of  any  disagreement  or  dis- 
sonance arising  in  their  home.    Ex- 
ception may  be  taken  in  favour  of  two 
facts  which  have  been  dwelt  upon  by 
those  who  have  from  the  most  natural 
motives  become  the  ai>ologists  of  his 
desertion.    The  first  is,  that  a  wet 
nurse  was  employed  for  whom  Shelley 
conceived  a  great  antipathy ;  and  the 
second,  that  a  sister  of  his  wife  lived 
with  them,  whom  he  afterwards  de- 
clared he  hated.    Domestic  history 
famishes  us  with  few  instances  of 
passionate  attachment  between  hus- 
Dandsandmother8-in-law,and  perhaps 
the  same  rule  obtains  sometimes  as 
regards  the  wife's  sister,  but  in  any 
case  it  is  absurd  to  urge  the  existence 
of  these  two  annoyances,  which  might 
have  been  terminated  by  a  word  from 
him  as  an  explanation^  or  in  ever  so 
slight  a  degree  as  a  justification  of 
Shelley's  behaviour.    However,  with- 
out employing  hypothesis,  we  shall  be 
able  to  show  from  facts,  as  we  develop 
this  portion  of  the  narrative,  that  no 
estrangement  had  ensued  between  the 
poet  and  his  wife  up  to  the  time  of 
nis  desertion.    Shelley  was  married 
to  Harriet  Westbrooke  in  Scotland  as 
we  have  shown  in  August,  1811,  the 
letters  in  which  he  speaks  of  her  in 
the  highest  terms  are  up  to  the  end 
of  1812  ;  but  the  best  and  most  con- 
vincing proof  of  their  affection  for 
each  other  is.  that  after  returning 
^m  the  Cumoerland  Lakes,  just  be- 
fore Christmas,  1813,  he  took  a  house 
at  Windsor,  and  in  March,  1814,  in 
order  to  avoid  any  ambiguity,  was  re- 
married to  Harriet,  at  St.  George's, 
Hanover-square,  as  the  register  book 
of  marriages  for  that  parish  will  prove, 
four  months  after  which  ceremony  he 
deserted  her.    Now  had  there  been  a 
series  of  disagreements  and  estrange- 
ments gradutSly  coming  to  a  crisis  as 
it  has  l^n  asserted,  at  the  catastrophe 
of  which  they  separated  by  mutual 
consent,  this  would  have  been  the  last 
st^  they  would  have  taken,  because 
a  divorce  might  easily  have  been  pro- 
cured in  Scotland— in  fact  the  theory 
of  mutual  separation  is  wholly  unten- 
able and  inconsistent  What  then  was 


the  real  cause  of  the  sepaiaticm,  or  to 
revert  to  the  proper  word,  the  deser- 
tion t  We  must  go  back  a  little.  At 
this  period  there  lived  in  London  a 
philosopher  whose  influence  upon  the 
thinking  of  a  large  body  of  his  fellow 
countrymen  was  very  great,  but  whoso 
works  and  doctrines  now  happily  sleep 
the  peaceful  slumber  of  obscurity. 
Those  who  may  have  the  patience  to 
wade  through  the  strange  views  and 
theories  upon  social  laws  and  customs 
as  developed  in  the  works  of  William 
Godwin,  the  author  of  "  Caleb  WU- 
liams^"  will  lament  that  the  un- 
questionable genius  of  the  man  should 
have  been  so  perverted.  One  of  the 
tenets  of  this  philosopher— that  of  the 
tyranny  of  the  marriage  tie,  or  the 
absurdity  of  attaching  any  sanctity 
to  the  marriage  ceremony — has  been 
filtered  down,  wofully  degenerating 
in  its  progress,  but  by  that  very  de- 
generation illustrating  its  nature,  from 
the  philosophical  code  of  Godwin  to 
the  system  of  ethics  taught  in  the 
bigamy  and  adultery  novels  which 
vitiate  the  fiction  writing  of  these 
days. 

For  a  lone  time  SheUy  had  been 
an  ardent  admirer  of  the  genius  of 
€k)dwin.  and  become  imbued  with 
many  or  his  doctrines  :  he  had  even 
opened  a  communication  with  him  by 
writing,  and  long  before  they  had  met 
in  the  flesh,  they  were  known  to 
each  other  through  the  medium  of 
philosophical  correspondence.  Ulti- 
mately an  interview  was  arranged, 
and  these  two  men  met — the  phi- 
losopher and  his  disciple — the  former 
to  enforce  his  peculiar  doctrines  by 
the  more  powerful  agency  of  conver- 
sation— the  latter  to  carry  out  those 
doctrines  in  a  manner  which  neither 
had  anticipated.  Residing  with  the 
philosopher  was  a  daughter,  Mary 
WoUstoncraft  Godwin,  then  a  fasci- 
nating voung  lady,  endowed  mentally 
and  physically  with  an  unusual 
amount  of  charms ;  as  a  classical 
scholar  she  mi^ht  have  graduated  in 
either  University;  as  a  philosopher 
she  might  have  succeeded  to  her 
father's  chair,  and  as  an  author  she 
won  for  herself  no  mean  place  before 
attaining  maturity.  Poor  Shelly  gased 
on  this  prodigy,  and  fell,  literally 
fell,  before  her.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  it  was  one  of  those  fatuities 
which  do  occasionallv  befall  men  in 
their  course  through  life,  and  unless 
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the  victim  possess  a  sufficient  power 
of  self-controL  or  principles  of  a  still 
higher  order,  he  yields  to  the  tempt- 
ing alliirement,  and  is  hurried  on  to 
social  degradation,  ruin,  crime,  and 
even  death.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
subtle  secrets  of  our  moral  constitu- 
tion, and  the  most  lamentable  proof 
of  our  fallen  nature,  that  the  strongest 
amongst  us,  that  is.  the  mere  morally 
strong,  is  liable  to  oe  assailed  at  any 
moment  by  a  temptation  which  over- 
powers him,  to  which  he  yields,  and 
under  which  he  sinks.  The  dark 
annals  of  crime  attest  this — ^it  is  the 
secret  of  all  that  deep  guilt  which 
springs  up  to  the  light  from  time  to 
time  in  the  most  unlooked  for 
quarters,  where  men  who  have 
hitherto  led  moral  lives  have  sud- 
denly given  way  to  the  impulse  of 
some  temptation,  and  plunged  at  once 
into  the  lowest  depths  of  crime ;  it 
was  that,  and  nothing  but  that,  the 
secret  operation  of  sudden  tempta- 
tion, against  which  no  human  train- 
ing, nor  human  philosophy  can  guard, 
which  prompted  a  hitherto  honest, 
weak,  timid  youth  to  commit  a 
murder  upon  his  fellow-travelleiv  the 
bold  atrocity  of  which  shook  all  Eng- 
land with  horror.  This  fatal  liability 
of  the  unsheltered  heart,  that  is,  of 
the  heart  guarded  and  guided  by 
nothing  but  its  own  strength,  is  a 
subject  too  often  overlooked,  its  truth 
is  attested  by  the  history  of  many 
a  dark  crime,  more  especially  of  some 
recent  crimes,  and  it  was  the  con- 
sciousness of  its  importance  which 
prompted  that  mystic  prayer  of 
David.  "  Who  can  understand  his 
errors  i  Cleanse  thou  me  from  secret 
faults.*'  Shelley  fell  in  love  with 
Mary  Wollstoncraft  Godwin,  as  we 
say,  "at  sight."  His  appearance 
shortlv  after  the  acc^uaintance  be- 
trayed the  state  of  his  feelings— his 
eyes  were  bloodshot,  his  face  haggard, 
his  dress  neglected,  he  talked  about 
suicide  ;  he  said  to  a  friend,  "  Every 
one  who  knows  me  must  know  that 
the  partner  of  my  life  must  be  one 
who  can  feelpoetry  and  understand 

Ehilosophy  ;  Harriet  is  a  no5/«  animal, 
ut  she  can  do  neither." 
Events  soon  came  to  a  crisis,  and 
the  fruits  of  the  philosophy  which 
taught  that  marriage  was  a  tyranny, 
and  marriage  ceremonies  inventions, 
soon  manifested  themselves.  On 
the  28th  July,  1814,  scarcely  four 


months  from  the  date  of  his  re-mar- 
riage with  Harriet,  he  left  her,  h\a 
true  wife,  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
a  scand^izing  world,  and  fled  from 
the  country  with  a  lady  whose 
philosophy  was  her  strongest  virtue. 
J^ow,  it  has  been  said  by  one  whose 
tenderness  for  the  memory  of  Shelley 
is  noble  and  praiseworthy,  that  u 
certain  family  papers  are  ever  pub- 
lished concerning  the  circumstamces 
attending  his  desertion  of  his  first 
wife  and  elopement  with  Mair 
Wollstoncraft  Godwin,  they  would 
acquit  him  of  much  of  the  blame 
which  attaches  to  hiB  memory.  We 
cannot  help  expressing  a  doubt  as  to 
the  probability  of  this,  possibly  a 
skilful  pleader  might  dress  up  a  clever 
defence ;  but  Parish  Registers  are 
most  prosaic  things,  and  the  public 
mind  has  a  tendency  to  revert  to 
them  in  matters  of  this  kind,  and  the 
Parish  Register  of  St.  George's, 
Hanover-square,  records  that  on  the 
24th  of  March.  1814,  Percy  Bysshe 
Shelley  was  solemnly  re-married  to 
Harriet ;  and  we  have  already  seen 
that  four  months  after  this  event  the 
same  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley  eloped  to 
the  Continent  with  Majy  Wollstou- 
craft  Godwin.  We  fear  it  would  take 
evidence  of  an  xmheard-of  character, 
and  an  immense  mass  of  papers  to 
divest  the  minds  of  Englishmen  of  the 
ideas  that  this  act  of  Shelley  was  none 
other  than  a  cruel  desertion ;  that  the 
phase  of  domestic  life  which  he  led 
up  to  the  time  of  his  deserted. wife's 
suicide,  was  one  of  open,  undis^ised 
adultery,  and  that  in  the  sodalcate- 

§ory  Mary  Wollstoncraft  Godwin 
uring  that  time  stood  to  him  in 
no  other  relation  than  that  of  mistress. 
We  submit  that  the  lamentable  end 
of  his  deserted  wife  would  counteract 
the  efifect  of  any  quantity  of  family 
papers.  Strange  to  s^y,  the  theory  of 
the  elective  atlinities  was  fashion- 
able just  then— a  sublime  philoso- 
phy, preached  by  Goethe  in  lus  "Die 
Wahlverwandtschaften."  A  word  of 
explanation  may  be  necessary  to  ex- 
plain the  nature  of  this  theory  to 
those  who  have  not  read  the  novel  of 
the  great  German.  If  a  sentimental 
gentleman  suddenly  finds  that  he  has 
an  "elective  affinity"  for  a  married 
lady,  and  the  married  lady  having  no 
great  "elective  affinity"  for  her  hus- 
band, contracts  a  little  for  the  senti- 
mental young  gentleman,  the  ethics 
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of  that  system  justified  any  step  they 
ma^  choose  to  take— they  being  the 
Bubjects,  but  the  unfortunate  hus- 
l>and  the  victim  of  the  "  elective  affi- 
nities." In  this  case  poor  Harriet 
fell  a  victim  to  those  of  her  husband 
for  Mary  Wollstoncraft  Godwin. 
One  other  instance  of  the  operation 
of  this  mysterious  law  we  must  sub- 
join. When  Shelley  and  Mary  Woll- 
stoncraft Godwin  left  England  they 
were  accompanied  by  a  Miss  Clare- 
mont,  and  in  their  travels  they  fell  in 
-with  Lord  Byron,  the  ultimate  con- 
sequence of  which  acquaintance  was, 
that  a  certain  child  was  mentioned  in 
his  lordship's  will  by  the  name  of  "Alle- 
gro," of  whom  this  Miss  Claremont 
was  the  mother  by  "elective  affinity." 
After  making  a  pleasant  trip  on  the 
Continent,  during  which  he  wrote 
several  letters,  which  were  published, 
and  the  lady  a  "Six  Weeks'  Tour,'* 
Shelley  and  Miss  Godwin  returned  to 
London,  where  thev  found  that  though 
they  were  rich  in  philosophy,  £200  per 
annum  did  very  little  towards  house- 
keeping ;  for  we  hear  of  attempts  be- 
ing made  to  raise  means  by  negotia- 
tions with  that  marvellous  people  who 
(with  a  sharp  eye  to  the  present)  in 
the  back  slums  of  the  Adelphi,  still 
await  in  patience  the  restoration  of 
Jerusalem.  Li  the  summer  of  1815 
he  took  a  house  at  Bishopgate,  near 
"Windsor  Park,  where  they  resided 
till  the  following  year.  Efibrts  were 
then  made  to  mduce  his  obdurate 
father  to  relent  towards  this  wortliy 
couple,  and  to  testify  such  a  desirable 
change  of  feeling  by  an  advance  of 
cash;  but  that  ardent  admirer  of  the 
worcB  of  "  Palley"  turned  a  deaf  ear 
to  all  entreaties^  and  though  unwil- 
ling to  see  the  ruture  Sir  Percy  sink 
down  the  graduated  scale  of  indigent 
vagabondism,  still  would  do  nothing 
until  Shelley  had  assigned  to  him 
some  of  his  expectations,  when  he 
granted  his  son  an  annuity  of  £1,000 
per  annimL  This  may  appear  to 
many  to  be  what  the  lawyers  love  to 
call  "keen  practice,"  from  a  father 
to  a  son,  and  in  fact  poor  old  Sir 
Timothy  comes  out  of  the  biographv 
of  the  poet  very  sadly,  and  is  much 
vilified.  To  read  some  of  the  denun- 
ciations heaped  upon  this  unfortunate 
father,  one  would  almost  imamne 
that  an  old  gentleman  with  a  choleric 
temper  was  one  of  the  most  astound- 
ing and  unusual  forms  of  humanity 


ever  presented  to  the  world,  and  only 
worthy  of  being  held  up  to  universal 
execration.  Shelley's  widow  com- 
plains very  much  of  the  cold  treat- 
ment she  experienced  at  his  hands  ; 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  after 
all,  old  gentlemen  with  choleric  tem- 
pers are  just  the  characters  to  con- 
ceive a  strong  dislike  for  ladies  who 
run  away  with  married  men,  espe- 
cially if  the  victim  turns  out  to  be 
one  of  their  own  sons.  However,  the 
income  of  Shelley  being  now  ample, 
he  spent  the  winttjr  at  Bishopgate,  in 
competence  and  literary  ease.  The 
charming  natural  scenery  of  the 
neighbourhood,  the  quiet,  the  free- 
dom from  embarrassment,  combined 
with  the  chastening  effects  of  a  severe 
illness,  found  vent  in  a  short  poem, 
now  well  known  oy  the  name  of^Alas- 
tor.  But  during  his  residence  here, 
he  appears  to  have  had  another 
strange  delusion,  which  we  will  brieflv 
describe.  Mr.  reacocke,  his  friena, 
vas  on  a  visit  at  Bishopgate,  and  one 
morning  wishing  to  go  out  for  a  walk, 
went  into  the  hall  for  his  hat.  but  it 
was  gone,  and  only  one  of  Shelley's  re- 
maining there;  he  then  went  into  the 
library,  when  after  some  time  Mrs. 
Shelley  came  in  to  tell  him  of  a  tale 
her  husband  had  told  her  of  a  mys- 
terious visitor  who  had  called  upon 
him,  and  made  some  communication. 
Mr.  Peacocke  expressed  a  doubt  of 
the  fact,  and  Mrs.  Shellev  left. 
Shortly  afterwards  Shelley  himself 
came  into  the  room  with  Peacocke's 
hat  in  his  hand,  and  addressing  his 
friend,  expressed  his  surprise  that  he 
should  be  doubted,  assured  him  that 
he  had  received  a  visitor,  that  it  was 
Williams  of  Tremadoc  wno  had  come 
to  warn  him  of  a  plot  laid  by  his 
father  and  imcle  to^lock  him  up;  that 
he  was  in  great  haste  and  could  not 
stop,  and  that  he  (Shelley)  had  walked 
witn  him  as  far  as  Egham.  Mr.  Pea 
cocke  then  asked  him  what  hat  he 
had  worn,  and  Shelley  at  once  re- 
plied, "  Why  this,  to  be  sure."  His 
friend  then  begged  him  to  put  it  on, 
which  he  did  and  it  went  over  his 
face.  Peacocke  then  asked  him  how 
it  was  possible  for  him  to  have  walked 
to  Egham  in  that  hat,  and  SheUey 
made  some  confused  remark  to  the 
effect  that  perhaps  he  carried  it  in  his 
hand,  but  reiterated  the  assertion 
that  he  had  walked  to  Egham  with 
Williams,  and  complained  of  his  wox4  jTp 
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beinff  dispatedL  He  also  declared  he 
could  see  Williams  on  the  morrow,  as 
he  had  told  him  he  should  stop  at 
the  Turk's  Head  Coffee-house  in  the 
Strand  for  two  days,  and  asked  Pea- 
cocke  to  walk  with  him  there  and 
see  him.  His  friend  being  anxious 
to  solve  the  mystery  consented,  and 
on  the  next  morning  they  set  out  to- 
gether, but  before  they  had  got  to  the 
bottom  of  Egham  Hill,  Shelley  turned 
round  and  said,  '*  I  do  not  think  we 
shall  find  Williams  at  the  Turk's 
Head  to-day ;"  Mr.  Peacocke  replied. 
"  Neither  do  I/'  Shelley  then  said 
Williams  had  mentioned  that  he 
might  probably  leave  town  yester- 
day, and  very  likely  he  had  done  so. 
Mr.  Peacocke  then  suggested  that  if 
they  called  there  they  should  at  least 
be  certain  Williams  had  been  there, 
and  that  would  be  sufficient,  but 
Shelley  turned  it  off  with  the  re- 
mark, "I  will  take  every  means  to 
convince  you;  I  will  write  to  him ; 
suppose  we  take  a  walk]"  A  few 
days  afterwards  Shelley  told  his 
friend  he  had  received  a  letter  from 
Williams  with  an  enclosure,  offered 
to  show  him  the  enclosure,  which  was 
a  diamond  necklace,  but  not  the 
letter.  Mr.  Peacocke  suggested  that 
the  fact  of  his  showing  him  a  diamond 
necklace  would  not  prove  he  had  re- 
ceived it  from  Williams,  when  Shel- 
ley refused  to  show  him  either,  and 
the  subject  dropped.  Such  were 
Shelley's  delusions,  and  they  should 
be  taken  into  consideration  in  esti- 
mating the  mental  calibre  of  the 
man.  The  old  restlessness  then  came 
over  him,  and  the  quiet  seclusion 
and  beautiful  scenery  of  Bishopgate 
tired  hira.  They  went  again  to  Switz- 
erland for  a  time,  and  returned  to 
England  at  the  end  of  August,  1816. 
But  whilst  Shelley  was  enjoying  the 
luxuries  of  life  at  Bishopgate,  wnting 
beautiful  poetrv  about  veiled  maidens 
and  raving  of  mysterious  visitors ; 
whiUt  he  and  Miss  Godwin,  when 
they  were  tired  of  their  charming 
and  luxurious  residence,  turned  their 
backs  upon  it,  and  travelled  elegantly 
and  pleasantly  over  Swiss  mountains 
and  tnrough  Swiss  villages,  gazing  on 
the  wonders  of  Alpine  nature,  and  en- 
joyins  the  comforts  of  the  best  hotels, 
wnatbecameof  his  unfortunate  desert- 
ed wife  1  Time  has  kindly  cast  a  veil 
of  obscurity  over  this  poor  lady's  his- 
tory during  that  period  of  sorrow ;  but 


an  V  man  with  an  ordinafT  knowledge 
of  life,  may  venture  to  fill  it  up.  She 
returned  broken-hearted  and  outraged 
to  hei  prosaic  father's  house ;  to  that 
home  which  she  had  left  in  disobedi- 
ence an  infatuated,  wayward  child;  she 
now  wandered  weepingly  back  a  sor- 
rowing mother  with  two  children, 
turned  loose  upon  the  world  by  one 
who,  whilst  he  wove  the  expression  of 
the  affections  into  the  most  beautiful 
web  of  pot'try.  blotted  for  ever  by 
this  foul  deed  his  character  as  a  hus- 
band and  father.  That  she  was  re- 
ceived we  know,  but  there  was  no 
mother  to  soothe  or  plead  for  her, 
and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  her  life  was  made  still  more 
wretched  by  the  only  protector  left. 
Who  can  tell  what  passed  during 
that  terrible  two  years  and  a  half  T 
the  recriminations  and  reproaches 
heaped  upon  that  broken  spirit,  her 
own  absorbing  grief  nurtured  in  se- 
cret, her  weeping  nights,  her  dreams 
of  domestic  bliss  and  her  sorrowful 
awakenings— the  mute  pleading  of 
her  fatherless  children,  the  burning 
sense  of  wrong  rankling  in  her  bosom 
—who  can  estimate  that?  or  who 
shall  say  that  shn  was  all  guilty, 
when  after  enduring  her  many  sor- 
rows and  her  xmdeserved  woe  for  so 
long,  a  time,  until  the  heart  was 
broken,  the  health  failed,  and  reason 
tottered  on  its  throne,  she  ended 
her  sorrows  in  the  plunge  of  the 
suicide,  rushed  madly  from  a  world 
which  nad  cruelly  illtreated  her,  and 
sought  mercy  at  the  hands  of  One 
whose  mercy  endureth  for  ever  1  In 
the  month  of  December,  1816,  Mrs. 
Shelley  drowned  herself  in  the  Ser- 
pentine— not  at  Bath,  as  it  has  been 
said,  for  her  father  had  not  left  his 
house  in  Chapel-street,  and  to  that 
house,  from  which  she  had  been  be- 
guilea  an  innocent  girl  by  Shelley,  to 
which  she  had retumedadeserted  wife, 
she  was  carried  back  for  the  last  time 
a  corpse.  Before  that  fatal  month  had 
rolled  by,  Shelley  had  married  Miss 
Godwin  (30th  of  December,  1816), 
and  early  in  the  following  year  they 
settled  m  a  house  at  Marlow,  which 
had  been  handsomely  fitted  up  for 
them,  with  a  large  library,  and  every 
possible  luxury.  It  was  aptly  said 
oy  Colton  that  "this  world  cannot 
explain  its  own  difficulties  without 
the  assistance  of  another ;"  and  the 
truth  of  Uiat  sayins  becomes  A'pj^ 
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rent  when  we  reflect  on  the  moral 
anomftlles  which  ensue  in  the  world 
like  that  of  poor  EUtrrietWestbrooke^s 
blighted  life.  A  young,  jovouSj-inno- 
cent  creature,  with  the  ught  of  hope 
beaming  in  its  full  morning  brightness 
upon  her,  and  in  five  short  years 
ruined,  crushed,  deserted,  and  driven 
by  de4>eration  to  rush  madly  out  of 
existence  by  a  violent  death — ^what 
human  law  could  ac^ustithat  1  In 
what  code  or  system,  body  of  prece- 
dents, or  digest  of  laws^is  there  any 
remedy  for  moral  wrongs?  How  many 
sicken,  totter,  and  fall  on  all  sides  of 
us,  morally  stricken  with  a  death- 
blow as  fatal  as  though  administered 
by  the  hand  of  the  assassin  or  the 
insidious  art  of  the  poisoner,  whilst 
the  perpetrators  pass  on  through  life 
untouched,  unscathed,  unimuredf 
What  an  anomaly  this  would  be  in  a 
providential  system,  did  we  not  know 
that  there  was  a  Final  Tribunal  where 
all  these  things  can  idone  be  settled, 
Mid  how  eloquently  do  these  great 
unpunished  moral  wrongs  speak  of 
the  absolute  necessity  of  such  a  Tri- 
bunal, and  how  strongly  confirm  that 
saying  of  the  philosoi^her,  that  *'  this 
world  cannot  explain  its  own  difficul- 
ties withouttheassistance  of  another." 

But  we  must  add  one  remark  be- 
fore leaving  this  melancholy  subject, 
because  it  iUustrates  the  power  which 
is  invested  in  the  hands  of  woman  in 
modem  society.  It  is  her  privilege 
to  regulate  not  only  manners,  but  to 
•  certain  extent  morals ;  and  what  a 
tragedy  would  have  been  averted 
had  Miss  Godwin  only  exerted  her 
urivil^e  against  the  advances  of  the 
husband  of  Harriet  Westbrooke;  but 
even  for  her  there  is  this  to'be  said, 
•he  had  been  brought  up  in  the  scep- 
tical school  of  phuosopny,  or  rather 
the  rational  scnool,  and  taught  to 
look  upon  matrimony  as  a  mere  hu- 
man institution,  having  nothing  di- 
vine or  even  obligatory  m  its  nature. 

But,  strange  to  say,  even  her  own 
ease  is  an  example  of  how  vain  it  is 
for  human  nature  to  attempt  to  rebel 
against  divine  laws ;  a^^ainst  the  great 
necessities  of  humamty.  We  have 
read  of  infidels  who  have  fallen  in- 
stinctively on  their  knees  in  the  hour 
of  extreme  peril,  and  prayed  vehe- 
mentlv  to  that  God  whom  in  security 
th<^  had  denied  and  blasphemed; 
and  so  here  Miss  Godwin,  though  a 
professed  devotee  to  her  father's  phi- 
voi*  Lxvn.— xo.  ccrxrrx. 


losophy,  took  care  to  undergo  the  cere- 
mony of  marriage  as  soon  as  the 
breath  was  out  of  the  body  of  Shel- 
ley's wife. 

During  the  summer  of  1817,  the 
year  after  his  wife's  suicide,  Shelley 
wrote  "  The  Revolt  of  Islam,*'  which 
appeared  first  under  the  title  of 
^  Laon  and  Cythna ;"  but  on  account 
of  the  violence  of  some  of  the  opinions 
expressed  in  it,  a  revised  edition  was 
published,  and  the  title  altered  to 
^'The  Revolt  of  Ishun."  Althouch 
onlv  three  copies  of  *'  Laon  and  Cyui- 
na  were  issued,  one  of  these  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Quarterly  Be- 
view,  who  lashed  it  in  the  best  Quar- 
terly style. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  there 
were  two  children  by  the  former 
marriage  of  Shelley  with  Harriet 
Westbrooke,  and  now  that  she  was 
dead,  he  applied  to  her  family  for 
these  children.  They  firmly  refused 
to  give  them  up,  and  a  petition  was 
fiOied  in  Chancery  upon  tne  question. 
By  some  extraordinary  arrangement 
(made,  it  is  said,  with  Lord  Bldon's 
concurrence),  ail  reports  of  this  case 
were  interdicted,  and  the  judgment 
was  not  published  in  the  newspapers. 
However,  Lord  Eldon  decreed  against 
Shelley,  much  to  that  gentleman's 
indignation,  and  contrary  to  the  ex- 
pectation or  many.  His  decision  has 
Deen  often  cavilled  at  But,  inde-  ' 
pendently  of  judging  a  man's  moral 
responsibility  by  his  literary  produc- 
tions— a  sad  test  for  many,  if  that 
were  ever  made  canonical— there  were 
several  cogent  reasons  for  Lord  Eldon's 
dedsion.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
he  did  not  allow  the  facts  that  Shel- 
ley had  written  poetry  and  professed 
opinions  which,  however  charmine 
in  their  poesy,  snocked  the  minds  and 
outra^^  the  feelings  of  well-ordered 
people  to  affect  his  estimate  of  the 
case.  But  there  was  this  very  awk- 
ward circuinstance  to  be  considered. 
Shelley  had  not  only  professed  con- 
tempt for  the  accepted  sanctitnr  of 
the  marriage  tie,  but  had  defied  all 
law,  divine  and  human,  by  carrying 
his  opinions  into  effect— had  deserted 
his  wife,  and  eloped  with  another 
lady.  When  a  man  in  a  passion  vows 
to  take  a  deadly  revenge  upon  some 
one,  he  may  be  lauded  at  ,;•  but  if  ho 
carry  out  his  threat  by  taking  his  ad- 
versary's life,  he  is  properly  deprived 
of  the  power  of  domg  ftirther  han%[^ 
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Shelley  had  not  only  declared  his 
contempt  for  the  fundamental  laws 
of  society,  bat  had  practically  illoB- 
trated  his  theory  by  openly  violating 
one  of  the  most  sacred  of  those  laws  : 
and  society,  in  the  person  of  Lord 
Eldon,  very  judiciously  decreed  that 
he  was  not  a  fitting  man  for  the  dis- 
charge of  the  highest  social  duties — 
that  of  a  parent  We  fear  there  was 
not  much  remorse  in  Shelley's  heart 
for  his  conduct  One  famt  expression 
of  such  a  feeling  we  do  meet  with, 
but  its  expression  was  so  ludicrous 
that  it  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as 
eyidence  of  any  deep  feefing.  On 
one  occasion  he  confided  to  his  friend 
Peacocke,  that  as  he  thought  so  much 
about  his  dead  wife,  and  sufiered 
such  agony  of  mind,  he  had  resolved 
upon  drinking  '^  a  large  class  of  ale" 
every  night  to  drown  his  feelings. 
However,  amongst  the  lace-makers 
at  Marlow  he  was  very  much  beloved, 
for  he  won  their  affections  by  going 
about  amongst  them  and  relieving 
their  necessities.  Indeed  we  are  told 
that,  as  they  were  wretchedly  paid, 
Shelley  used  to  have  a  list  of  pen- 
sioners to  whom  he  granted  a  weekly 
allowance. 

But  the  handsomely  furnished, 
luxurious  house  at  Marlow,  with 
competence  and  friends,  embellished 
by  the  glory  of  literary  success,  all 
failed  to  bring  peace  to  Shelley's 
mind.  The  old  restlessness  came  on 
him,  his  home  became  hateful  to  him, 
and  he  fled  from  both  home  and 
country,  never  to  return.  On  the  last 
night  he  spent  in  England  he  went 
to  the  Opera,  and  heard  that  buffiei 
of  Rossini,  which  never  tires  English 
ears,  ^*  II  Barbiere  di  Sividia."  He 
took  with  him  his  wife  and  their  two 
children,  both  of  whom  afterwards 
died  in  Italy.  Another,  however, 
was  bom  at  Florence,  who  still  sur- 
vives, and  bears  the  title. 

During  the  year  1818,  he  renewed 
his  acquaintance  with  Byron.  But 
even  amidst  the  gay  society,  and 
under  the  charming  sky  of  Itaiy,  the 
troubled  soul  of  the  poet  found  no 
rest  We  hear  of  them  at  Livomo, 
then  at  Florence,  and  last  c^  all  at 
SpesEia,  in  the  bay  of  which  Shelley 
had  a  villa.  During  his  Italian 
sojourn  he  wrote  the  "Prometheus 
Unbound,"  and  the  "  CencL"  Here 
we  may  remark  that  we  have  pur- 
posely abstained  from  passing  any 


observation  upon  his  works,  because 
the  object  of  this  present  paper  is  to 
delineate  his  life ;  the  productions 
of  that  life  we  hope  to  examine  on 
some  future  occasion.     At  ^[)essi* 
they^iade  the  acquamtanoe  of  Cap- 
tain Williams  and  wife,  which  turned 
out  to  be  a  fatal  acquaintance  for 
Shelley.    Williams  was  f(md  of  boat- 
ing, and  had  caused  a  small,  light 
S(£ooner  to  be  built  upon  a  certain 
principle,  which  appears  to  have  been 
condemned  by  au  those  who  were 
acquainted  with  the  peculiarities  of 
the  Italian  waters.     However,  Wil- 
liams persisted  in  usin^;  this  boat, 
and  Shelley  supported  him.    Just  at 
this  time  Leigh  Hunt  and  his  family 
arrived  at  Spezzia,  being  invited  by 
Lord  Byron,  at  the  request  of  Shel- 
ley.   The  two  Mends  had  only  one 
interview  before  the  end  came.    In 
the  month  of  July,  1822.  Shelley  and 
Williams  were  absent  from  home,  and 
in  the  afternoon  of  the  8th  they  set 
sail  in  Williams's  pet  schooner  from 
Leghorn,  on  their  return  to  Spesoa. 
Trelawney  was  to  have  accompanied 
them,  but  was  prevented  from  doin^ 
so.    He,  however,  watched  them  set 
out  from  Lord  Byron's  yacht,  the 
JGto^imr,and continued  following  their 
course  until  the  Don  Juan  (for  such 
was  the  name  of  the  schooner)  was 
lost  in  a  sudden  fog.  Caotain  Roberts 
watched  them  also  with  his  glass  from 
the  light-house  at  Leghorn.   It  was  a 
beautiful  day,  warm  and  calm,  when, 
as  they  were  off  Via  Reggio,  and  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  tbe  shore, 
the  sky  became  overcast    A  storm 
suddenly  arose,  and  swept  over  the 
sea,  enveloping  the  Don  Juan  and 
several  other  vessels  from  the  view. 
By-and-by  it  cleared  off,  and  every 
other  boat  rode  in  safety  on  the  waters, 
but  the  ill-fated  Don  Juan  was  no- 
where to  be  seen.     She  had  gone 
down;  and  Shelley  had  died  the  death 
of  Harriet  Westorooke.     For  some 
days  the  two  ladies,  the  wives  of 
Williams  and  Shelley,  suffered  the 
greatest  anxiety  and  alarm.    Byron 
says  that  Mrs.  Sh^ey  rushed  fran- 
ticsdly  into  his  room,  deadly  pale,  and 
shrieked  into  his  ears,  **  Where  is  my 
husband  )"-~and  that  the  expression 
of  her  face  was  such  as  he  had  never 
seen  equalled  in  dramatic  tragedy. 
However,  about  fourteen  days  after 
the  accident  the  sea  gave  up  its  dead, 
and  the  bodies  of  Shelley  and  Wil- 
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were   washed    ashore,    that 
of  Williams  was  burned^  and    the 
ashes  sent  to  England  for  interment ; 
the  next  day  the  remains  of  Shelley 
were  subjected  to  the  same  treatment, 
in  the  presence  of  Byron  and  Hunt, 
and  his  ashes  were  buried   in  the 
Protestant  Cemetery  at  Rome.    So 
ended  the  career  of  this  strange  indi- 
vidual, who  has  been  a  problem  to  the 
world  ever  since.  He  has  beenbranded 
with  infamy,  like  one  for  whom  no- 
thing could  be  said.   He  has  been  de- 
BoriMd  as  a  madman,  irresponsible  for 
his  actions,  and  he  has  found  apologists 
for  his  worst  errors  and  his  j[reatest 
crime,  whose  zeal  has  done  ms  fame 
more  iiyury  than  the  undue  severity 
of  the  one,  and  the  foolish  theory  of 
the  other.    The  theory  of  his  insanity 
is  based  upon  the  extraordinary  de- 
lusions which  we  have  noticed  rather 
particularly,  but  if  he  were  mad  for 
that  reason,  there  are  very  few  sane 
people  in  the  world  at  present  That 
ne  suffered  from  a  mental  defect  is 
more  than  probable,  such  a  defect  as 
makes  an  otherwise  sensible  man  utter 
things  which  are  imtrue,  palpably 
untrue,  and  yet  obstinately  persist  in 
asserting  them.   None  but  the  victim 
of  delusion — that  species  of  mental 
aberration  even  yet  not  thoroughly 
understood— would  venture,  in  spite 
of  positive  proof  to  the  contrary,  to 
make  such  assertions  as  did  Shelley 
in  the  case  of  Mr.  Peacocke*s  hat,  and 
the  mysterious  visitor.    A  man  who 
is  what  is  called  "a  liar,"  tells  a  false- 
hood, but  always  associates  that  false- 
hood with  some  degree  of  probability ; 
but  a  man  who  asserts  things  which 
bear  on  the  face  of  them  their  own 
refutation,     in    the     extraordinary 
way  in  which  Shelley  did,  without 
reason,  and  to  no  purpose,  cannot  de- 
serve that  opprobrious  title:  he  must 
be  a  victim  of  some  subtle  abnormal 
state  of  the  brain.    There  is  a  slight 
confirmation  of  this  in  the  fact  that 
Sir  Timothy,  Shelley's  father,  had  a 
like  failing ;  cases  are  recorded  of  him 
in  which  he  used  to  boldly  make 
statements,     which    people    could 
scarcely  restrain    themselves   from 
laughing  at,  and  yet  they  were  per- 
sisted in  and  made  with  the  greatest 
seriousness.  He  has  been  even  known 
to  tell  his  acquaintances,  with  the 
greatest  complacency,  that  his  friend 
^  Palley,"  as  he  would  always  call  it, 
was  hidebted  to  him  for  the  line  of 


argument  which  has  made  his  name 
famous  as  a  defender  of  the  faith. 
"  As  I  said  to  PaUey,**  was  continu- 
ally in  his  mouth.    Now  it  would  be 
hard  to  brand  a  man  with  the  charac- 
ter of  being  a  deliberate  "liar,"  who 
gave  way  to  such  delusions  as  these. 
There  are  unfortunately  people  in  the 
world   who  tell  deliberate  spiteful 
falsehoods,  by  which  others  are  in- 
jured or  they  are  benefited— this  we 
can  understand ;  there  is  also  a  species 
of  what  we  call "  white-lying,"  far  more 
insidious,  and  far  more  contemptible — 
not  exactly  lying  a  narratio  falsi^  but 
a  suppressio  veri,  not  inaptly  termed 
"  saumg  very  close  to  the  wind,"  a 
species  of  moral  navigation  at  which 
some  good  people  are  very  expert 
But  Shelley  s  idiosyncrasy  belonged 
to  neither  of  these :  we  submit,  once 
for  all,  it  arose  not  from  a  wilful 
feeling,  but  from  a  diseased  abnormal 
mentfQ  state.    He  was  a  man  of  warm 
alf  ections,  yet  we  cannot  blind  our- 
selves to  the  fact  that  in  some  things 
he  must  have  been  actuated  by  a  sel- 
fishness almost  morbid ;  a  polished 
gentleman  in  his  manners,  of  the  ut- 
most refinement  of  thought  and  feel- 
ing, yet  at  times  he  could  be  irritable 
and  abrupt ;  an  excellent  and  charm- 
ing conversationist,  of  a  strong  social 
disposition,  yet  he  would  be  moody, 
silent,  and  reserved,  and  has  been 
known  to  shut  himself  up  in   his 
room  for  a  whole  day,  rather  than 
meet  his  friends.   He  has  left  behind 
him  proofs  of  the  possession  of  an 
intellect  of  the  highest  order,  which 
only  required  maturing  and  mellow- 
ing :  there  are  passages  in  his  poetry 
of  a  most  exquisite  delicacy  of   ex- 

Sression  and  conception :  he  had 
runk  deeply  at  tne  fountain  of 
Grecian  inspiration,  until  he  became 
himself  a  true  Greek.  Another  clue 
to  his  character,  we  may  mention, 
lies  in  the  peculiarity  of  his  early 
training :  he  was  unfortunate  in  his 
school  discipline,  and  in  the  discip- 
line of  his  home :  he  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  go  to  Eton  when  the 
whipping  block  was  in  constant  re- 
quisition :  he  was  beaten  by  an  empty 
pedagogue  before  that,  and  in  nis 
earliest  years  of  home  training  he 
appears  to  have  been  misunderstood 
and  wrongly  dealt  with.  All  Shel- 
ley's trainers,  from  his  father  down 
to  Dr.  Keate,  and  the  Oxford  pro- 
fessors, appear  to  have  been  of  the 
. 21^0 
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rigid  school :  they  would  have  brought 
him  up  strai^h^  as  straight  as  a 
poplar,  but  his  indinatious  were  too 
strong:  and  so  between  them  all  they 
warped  the  material     It  is  an  old 
adaffe,  that  as  the  twig  is  bent,  so 
is  the  tree  inclined :  tlmt  is  both  a 
moral  and  a  physical  fact;  but  people 
are  apt  sometimes  to  go  to  the  other 
extreme,  and  for  fear  of  bending  the 
twig  the  wrong  way,  keep  it  perfactly 
straight,  and  there  grows  up  a  stiff, 
straight  unbending  character,  with  no 
sinuosities  or  indinationfL  a  tall  rigid 
specimen  of  the  poplar  tri  oe  of  human 
nature.    Now  a  beautiful  tree,  a  tree 
which  you  can  not  only  admire,  but 
even  come  to  lore,  is  one  upon  whose 
gnarled  trunkyou  can  sit  and  rest  your- 
self, whose  branches  spread  themselves 
out  far  and  wide,  and  under  whose 
broad  foliage  you  can  dance  or  re- 
cline, and  eigoy  its  cool  shade.    A 
talL  stifi^  straight  tree  is  painful  to 
look  at  long,  but  a  rugged,  irregular, 
mighty,  far-spreading  tree  is  that 
which  always  pleases  the  eye  and 
lives  in  the  recollection.     Nature 
abhors  a  straight  line ;  that  belongs 
essentially  to  art     Nature  is  full  of 
curves:  the  curve  is  the  union  of 
strength  with  beauty.    The  river,  as 
it  courses  through  the  plain,  moves 
incurves,  bends,  turns, and  meanders 
— the  wave  as  it  raises  its  foaming 
crest,  falls  into  a  perfect  curve — 
the  heavens  above  us  appear  like  an 
immense  arch— the  outline  of  the 
hills  is  a  curve — ^the  rainbow,  the 
leavesof  plants,  flowers,  thesun,  moon, 
and  stars,  are  all  formed  by  curves. 
Ton    will    find    nothing    perfectly 
straidit  in  nature ;  it  is  only  in  art 
and  liumanity  that  you  find  these 
painfully  straight  lines.    Those  then 
who  have  charge  of  humanity  in  the 
twig  form,  should  take  care  to  bend 
ii^  not  too  much  nor  in  the  wron^ 
direction^  but  to  bend  it :  a  Bim, 
*  cold,  straight  character,  is  an  atrocity, 
but  the  graceful   gentle  leaning  of 
humanity  is  the  thmg  which  bmds 
us  all  together.    No  two  figures  can 
ding  together  if  they  are  perfectly 
straight;  there  is  therefore  no  love 
in  straight  lines,  they  never  meet, 
only  cross  each  other  like  straight 
people :  curves  and  circles  kiss  each 
other,  and  thus  the  general  expres- 
sion of  nature,  which  is  made  up  of 
these  figures,  is  love.    The  parasite 
clings  to  the  bosom  of  the  tree, 


which  in  turn  extends  its  arms  to 
its  mate.  An  embrace  is  made  vp&i 
curves,  it  cannot  be  done  in  straight 
lines,  they  belong  not  to  lovers,  oat 
geometers.  Laundresses  tell  us,  as  an 
axiom,  that  the  most  difficult  thing  in 
the  world  is  to  properly  starch  a  rume : 
perhaps  the  next  thing  in  pcnnt  d 
oifficmty  is  to  properly  starch  hun&a- 
nity,  for  overstarched  people  are  the 
most  severe  inflictions  which  can 
be  visited  upon  any  circle  of  society, 
and  gentle  people  fall  over  them,  cut 
themselves  against  them,  and  get 
impaled  upon  them  in  a  manner  t^*- 
rible  to  behold. 

Shelley  was  contemporary  with 
Byron  and  Keats,  and  we  shall  con- 
clude this  essay  by  recounting  an  inci- 
dent in  the  literary  life  of  each  of  thase 
two  last-mentioned  poets  which,  if 
this  should  meet  the  eye  of  any 
aspirant  after  literary  honours,  may 
prove  an  encouragement  and  solace 
to  him  on  his  arduous  wav :  also  we 
wish  to  notice  a  remarkable  passage 
in  Shelley's  memorial  of  KeatsL 
which  we  believe  has  hitherto  esci^>ea 
observation.  The  literary  indd^it  is 
as  follows.  Both  Byron  and  Keats 
fell  into  rough  hands  and  were  most 
severdy  castigated— we  venture  to 
think  too  severely—at  the  very  outs^ 
of  their  career.  But  it  is  instructive 
to  notice  the  different  operation  of 
criticism  upon  thetwo  minds.  Byron, 
when  he  brought  out  his  '*  Hours  of 
Idleness."  was  most  severdy  handled 
by  the  JSdinburah  Review^  which  told 
him,  amongst  other  things,  ^  to  forth- 
with abandon  poetry  and  turn  his 
talents,  which  are  considerable,  and 
his  opportunities  which  are  great,  to 
better  account ;''  that  '*  mere  rhynung 
of  the  final  syllable  was  not  the 
whole  art  of  poetry ;"  that  ''a  poem 
to  be  read  must  contain  at  least  one 
thought  either  in  a  little  degree  dif- 
ferent from  the  ideas  of  former 
writers  or  differently  expressed.*' 
This  was  severe  criticism  and  small 
encouragement  for  a  young  writer; 
but  Byron^  instead  of  teuing  his 
hair  and  giving  way  to  melancholv 
despondency,  sat  down  to  his  desk 
and  wrote  the  '*  English  Bards  and 
Scotch  Reviewers,"  where  the  author 
of  that  stricture  and  the  Edinbors^ 
criticsgenerallyaregroundupasfineas 
their  own  oatmeal— a  sad  spectacle  for 
the  contemplation  of  all  niture  ages. 
However,  vastly  differ»it  was  ^e 
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effect  of  a  similar  eriticiBm  upon  poor 
Keats;  he  was  a  sensitiye  and  ex- 
citable beiiu^,  and  may  reaUv  be  said 
to  have  died  of  the  Quarterly 
Review.  He  was  in  bad  health,  it  is 
trae,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  severe  and,  we  think,  unwarranted 
castigation  he  received  preyed  upon 
his  mind,  and  hurried  his  death.  In 
the  year  1818  he  published  "Endy- 
mion  :  a  Poetical  Komance,  in  four 
books,"  of  which  the  reviewer  con- 
fesses at  the  commencement  of  his 
mrticle  that  he  could  only,  ''by  an 
effort  as  superhuman  as  the  storv 
itself,  manage  to  get  through  one."  It 
was  called  "cockney  jpoetry— the 
most  incongruous  ideas  m  the  mofrti 
uncouth  language."  He  was  told 
that  he  had  be«n  ''  bitten  by  Mr. 
Leigh  Hunt's  criticism,"  and  more 
than  rivalled  "the  insanity  of  his 
[Hunt* s]  poetry."  Poor  Keats,  after 
this  attack,  sickened,  drooi>ea,  and 
died.  Byron,  alluding  to  his  death 
in  his  "  I)on  Juan,**  wittily  says, 

**  TSf  strange,  the  mind — that  very  fiery 
particle — 
Should  let  itself  be  snuffed  out  by  an 
artide." 

He,  however,  refused  to  be  "  snuffed 
out "  by  his  article,  and  Uved  to  make 
as  many  guineas  by  his  poetry  as  he 
wrote  lines.  Even  Keats's  poetry 
has  survived  the  adverse  criticism  of 
the  Quarterly,  and  is  read  with 
pleasure. 

Between  Shelley  and  Keats  there 
was  a  strong  friendship  and  attach- 
ment^ and  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
of  Shelley's  productions  is  "  Adonais," 
an  el^  written  to  the  memory  of 
poor  Keats,  who  is  personified  under 
this  name.    Towards  the  conclusion 


of  this  beautiful  poem  the  lines 
mount  almost  to  a  prophetic  strain, 
and  marvellously  hint  at  that  fate 
which  was  to  befoU  their  author  in 
the  short  space  of  eighteen  months. 
He  speaks  of  Keats  as  Adonais. 

*'The  aoft   sky  smiles;  the  low  wind 

whispers  near. 
Tis  Adonais  calls ;  oh,  hasten  thithmr ! 
No  more  let  life  diyide  what  death  can 

join  together.** 

And  when  Shelley's  body  was  washed 
ashore,  thev  found  in  his  pockets, 
together  with  a  copy  of  "  Sopnodes. 
a  volume  of  his  dear  friend  Keats  s 
poems.  We  subjoin  the  concluding 
lines,  which  are  still  more  striking,  and 
seem  to  sketch  the  very  incidents  of 
his  own  death : 

•     .    .     "My  8pirit*s  baik  is  driven 

Far  from  the  shore,  far  from  the  trem- 
bling throng, 

Whose  sails  were  never  to  the  tempest 
given. 

The  massy  earth,  the  sphered  skies  are 
riven! 

I  am  borne  darkly,  fearfully  afar ; 

Whilst  burning  through  the  inmost  v^ 
of  heaven. 

The  soul  of  Adonais,  like  a  star, 

Beacons  from  the  abode  where  the  eternal 


Let  us  hope  that  in  the  crisis  of  that 
terrible  stonn,  when  his  bark  did  go 
down,  there  was  time  given  for  a 
hurried  prayer ;  and,  if  so,  that  the 
sins  and  errors,  the  wrongs  and  wan- 
tonness of  his  restless  life,  were 
all  crowded  ii^to  one  last  pang  of 
repentance,  in  answer  to  which — even 
as  it  waste  the  dyinff  thief  on  Oalvary 
—the  mercy  of  Qm  was  extended  to 
poor,  lost,  sinking  Percy  Bysshe 
Shelley. 
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Take  Tbeyor  was  rather  ffood-look- 
ing ;  a  young  gentleman  of  the  slender 
and  delicate  type;  his  dark  hair 
curled,  and  on  his  small  forehead  one 
of  those  tresses,  twisted,  barber- 
fashion,  into  a  neat  little  Ionic 
volute,  and  his  glossy  whiskers  were 
curled  on  each  cneek  into  little  rolls 
like  pistol  barrels.  There  was  in  his 
toilet  something  of  elaboration  and 
precision  which  was  uncomfortable, 
and  made  one  fear  to  shake  hands  with 
him,  and  wish  him  safely  back  again 
in  his  band-box. 

He  approached  simpermg.  There 
was  ageneralair  of  May  Faii^-cameos, 
studs,  yamished  boots,  and  lavender 
gloves-— that  hadnothinj;  of  the  rough 
and  cariBless  country  in  it 

*•  Howdo,  Miss  Darkwell—chann- 
ing  day.isnot  it  1  Everything  really 
sofi^nryou  ca&'t  imagine--as  I 
eame  along,  and  a— this,  now  really 
this  little — 9t-^-plac<f  it  looks  quite 
charming — quite,  really,  now — a— 
as  you  turn  off  the  road,  there's  every 
tiling  yeu  know  to  make  it  charming." 

This  latter  period  was  delivered  ia 
a  bw  tone,  and  with  agracious  signift- 
eance. 

"Howd'yedo,Maubrayr 

''Quite  well,  thank  vou,''  said 
William^  with  a  smile  tnat  had  a 
flicker  01  unconscious  amusement  in  it 
Perhaps  without  knowing  it,  he  was 
envying  him  at  that  moment  '*  He*s 
a  worse  fool,  by  Jovel  than  I  thought 
he  was,"  was  his  mental  criticism ; 
but  he  felt  more  conscious  of  his 
clum^  shoes,  and  careless  get-up. 
"That's  the  sort  of  thing  they  ad- 
mire—why should  a  fellow  be  vexed 
—they  can't  help  it— it's  pure  in- 
stinct" 

"  What  delicious  grounds  for  cro- 
quet ;  positively  I  never  saw  any- 
tning  so  b&autifnl  in  my  life.  Do  you 
play.  Miss  Darkwell  V 

**  Sometimes,  at  the  Rectory— not 
here.    The  Miss  Mainwarings  play, 


and  once  or  twice  I've  joined  their 
party." 

'*  But  they  have  no  ground  there," 
insisted  Mr.  Trevor ;  **  it's  all  on  a 
slope.  I  happen  to  know  it  veiy  welL 
because,  in  fact,  it  belongs  to  me.  Old 
Mainwaring  pays  me  a  pretty  smart 
rent  for  it,  at  least  he  thinks  sa  Ha^ 
ha,  haP  and  Vane  Trevor  eackka 
gaily  over  his  joke,  such  as  it  was. 

**  Do  you  play  1"  demand^  Violet 
ofWiUiam. 

"  Croquet  1— no^  not  much— just  a 
little — once  or  twice — I'll  do  to  fill  a 
place  if  you  want  a  very  bad  player." 

''Oh.  never  mind,  we'll  pull  yoo 
througn,  or  push  you — ^ha,ha,  ha  1— we 
will  indeed.  You'll  learn  it  a— in  no 
time,  it's  so  simple— isn't  it  Miss 
Darkwell )  And  then  if  you  can  get 
up  one  of  those  Miss  Mainwarings — 
awfully  slow  girls,  I'm  told,  but 
they'll  do  to  play  with  ycm,  Mau- 
bray,  just  byway  of  ballast,  he's  soch 
a  rast  fellow— ha,  ha,  ha! — you'll  want 
a-^  slow  partner,  eh  1" 

"  Yes,  and  you'll  want  a  dever  ime, 
so  I  surrender  Miss  Darkwell,  just  to 
— tobalanoe  the  j»me,"  answered  WU- 
liMU,  who  was  a  little  combative  that 
morning. 

"  Egad.  I  should  like  uncommonlv 
to  be  balanced  that  way,  I  can  teu 
you :  much  better,  I  assure  vou,  IkCss 
Darkwell,  than  the  sort  of  balancing 
I Ve  been  at  tlfe  last  two  davs,  with 
my  steward^s  books — ha,  ha,  ha! 
Awful  slow  work,  figures.  A  regular 
dose  of  arithmetic.  Upon  my  honour 
you'd  pity  me  if  you  knew;  you 
really  would." 

'^ou  reaUy  would,"  echoed  WU- 
liam,  "if  you  knew  how  little  he 
knows  of  it" 

"  Come  now,  old  fellow,  none  of  your 
chaff,  but  get  the  balls  and  hoops,  if 
Miss  Darkwell  will  allow  you»  Mid 
we  will  choose  the  gnMsd." 

"  Lots  of  ground—  Ffi  choose  that 
if  you  like— only  you'll  just  run  and 
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get  the  hoops  md  ball^  for  we  have 
none  here,"  answered  Maubray. 

"  No  croquet !"  ejaculated  Mr.  Tre- 
vor, expanding  his  lavender  kid 
fingers,  and  elevating  his  eyebro^oeu 
*'  I  thought  every  one  had  croquet 
now — I  mean,  you  know,  the  nuJlet- 
things,  and  hoops,  and  balls,— and— 
and  those  little  painted  sticks,  you 
know— and  what  are  we  to  do  Miss 
Darkwelll" 

**  I  really  don't  know.  It*s  quite 
true ;  and  besides  we  have  not  got 
Miss  Mainwaring,  you  forget" 

"  Oh  !  you'll  send  Maubray,  won't 
you,  to  fetch  her." 

"  Yes,"  said  Maubray,  "  I'll  go  with 
great  pleasure,  if  Miss  Darkwell 
wishes;  but,  as  I  never  saw  the  young 
ladv  before,  I'm  not  quite  sure  that 
she  11  come  away  with  me." 

*'  Well  no— ha,  ha,  ha  !— I  don't 
think  6he*d  run  away  with  Maubray 
uXJirit  sight:* 

"  Particularly  to  come  to  you,"  re- 
plied Maubray. 

"There  now,  let's  be  serious — 
there's  a  little  fellow  I  saw  at  your 
gttte — ^yes,  there  he  is.  Miss  DarkwelL 
Suppose  yon  let  me  send  him  to  Ke- 
▼ington.  I've  no  end  of  those  things 
there;  and  Fll  give  him  a  note  to 
Sparks,  and  we  shall  have  them  in  no 
time." 

'*  A  long  time,  Fm  afraid,"  objected 
Violet 

"No,  I  assure  you;  a  mere  no- 
thing; not  twenty  minutes.  Do, 
pray,  allow  me." 

And  he  wrote  with  a  pencil  on  the 
back  of  a  card,  an  order  to  Sparks  for 
the  croquet  apparatus,  and  away 
trotted  the  messenger. 

"  Three  can  play,  you  know,  or  two 
for  that  matter,  as  well  as  twenty, 
and  so  we  can  do  quite  well  without 
troubling  Miss  Mainwaring. 

There  ^as  now  a  knocldnff  at  the 
drawing-room  window,  where  William 
bad  seen  dimly  through  the  glass,  the 
form  of  Aunt  Dinah  at  her  knitting, 
with  Pbyche  in  her  new  collar,  seated 
by  her.  All  looked  towards  the  signal, 
and  Miss  Perfect  threw  up  the  win- 
dow and  said : 

"How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Trevor; 
what  a  sweet  morning." 

"Perfectly  charming,"  responded 
the  master  of  Revington,  with  a  ten- 
der emphasis  which  V  iolet  could  not 
fail  to  understand,  and  smiling  toward 
Miss  Perfect  with  his  hat  in  his  hand; 


and  Aunt  Dinah  smiled  and  nodded 
again  in  return. 

"  William,  I  want  you  for  a  mo- 
ment—here, dear,  you  need  not  come 
in." 

The  instinct  whidi  makes  old  ladies 
afford  a  dole  now  and  then  of  a  few 
minutes  to  lovers,  is  in  harmony  with 
the  general  rule  (xf  mercy  and  mitiga- 
tion which  alleviates  every  human 
situation. 

As  soon  as  Miss  Dinah  raised  the 
window,  William  saw  standing  in  the 
chiaroscuro  of  the  apartment  a  tall 
and  rather  handsome  old  clergyinan. 
A  little  rusty  was  his  black  suit— a 
little  dust  was  on  his  gaiters.  It  must 
have  been  he  whom  William  had  mis- 
taken for  the  attorney  who  was  to 
have  visited  his  aunt  that  morning. 
He  had  seen  him  walk  his  nag  up  to 
the  door  about  an  hour  ago,  and  dis- 
mount 

The  old  clergymen  was  looking  ob- 
servantly and  Kindly  on  William ; 
and,  nodding  to  him,  and  with  her  thin 
hand  eztended  toward  her  nephew, 
she  said,  "  This  is  he !"  with  a  proud 
smile  in  her  old  eyes,  for  she  thouj^hi 
William  the  handsomest  fellow  alive. 

"  Happy  to  make  your  ao(|uaint- 
ance.  sir, '  said  the  cleric  stepping  for- 
ward and  shaking  William  s  hand* 
"  I  knew  your  fStther,  and  vour  grand* 
father,  and  your  aunt  and  I  are  very 
old  friends;  and  I've  just  been  telling 
her  how  happy  I  shall  be" 

"  This  is  Doctor  Wagget,  my  very 
good  and  kind  old  friend  ;  you  may 
have  heard  me  spe^  of  him  often,  I 
dare  say,"  interposed  my  aunt 

"And  your  reading,  sir,  has  been 
rather  desultory,  vour  aunt  tells  me. 
like  my  own,  sir— ha,  ha,  hal  We  had 
rather  give  our  time  than  pay  it ;  read 
what  is  not  exacted  of  us  than  what 
is.  But  I  don't  know,  Miss  Perfect," 
continued  the  Doctor,  turning  to  that 
lady,  as  if  they  were  in  consultation 
upon  William's  case,  "reading— that 
is  in  the  case  of  a  man  who  thinks, 
and  I  am  sure  our  young  friend  here 
thinks  for  himseu— resembles  the 
browsing  of  cattle:  they  choose  their 
own  herbage,  and  the  particular 
flowers  and  grasses  that  answer  their 
special  conditions  best,  ehY  and  so  they 
thrive.  Instinct  directs  us  creatures, 
in  the  one  as  in  the  other;  and  so  we 
read,  he  and  I— ha,  ha ;  what  best 
nourishes,  you  see— what  we  can  as- 
similate and  enjoy.  For  plodding  feUp 
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lows,  that  devour  the  corriciiliun  set 
before  them — neither  more  nor  less — 
are,  you  see,  stall-fed,  bulkier  fel- 
lows :  hiffher  priced  in  the  market ; 
but  tnev  nayen't  our  flavour  and  tex- 
ture.   Oh,no— ha,ha!— ehr 

The  ecclesiastic  was  cheeiy  and 
kindly,  and  in  his  manner  was  a 
curious  mixture  of  energy  and  simpli- 
dty,  which  William  Maubray  liked. 

The  conclusion  of  this  httle  ha- 
rangue he  had  addressed  to  William 
Maubray;  and  I  am  afraid  that  Miss 
Perfect  was  more  interested  by  the 
picture  on  the  lawn;  for,  without  re- 
ference to  the  Doctor's  subject,  she 
desired  to  know,  looking  with   a 


pleased  inquisitlTeness  at  the  joang 
people,  whether  they  were  gomg  to 
takeawalk,  orte^A<7^x  And  prolonged 
her  little  tHe^ieU  with  William  oyer 
tbe  window-stooL 

When  William  Maubray  looked  up 
again  at  Doctor  Waffget,  that  diyine 
had  picked  up  a  book,  a  trick  of  his, 
like  that  of  the  cattle  from  whom  his 
illustration  was  borrowed,  and  who 
employ  every  moment's  pause  at  the 
wajside,  in  a  ^uck  at  the  nearest 
foliage  or  tuft  of  grass ;  and  with  tiie 
intimation^  ^^loxi  may  as  well  join 
them,"  Miss  Perfect  dismissed  her 
nephew. 


CHAPTER  xn. 


CROqUBT. 


While  William  Maubray  was  thus 
employed^  Mr.  Trevor  agreeably  ac- 
costed Miss  Violet 

"  Now  we  are  to  choose  the  ground, 
you  know^  Miss  Darkwell— vou  are 
to  choose  it,  in  fact  I  think,  don't 
you,  it  looks  particularly  smooth  just 
there.  By  Jove  it  does!— really,  now, 
just  like  a  billiard-table,  behind  those 
a— those  a— what-d'yenBallem's — the 
evergreens  there." 

*'  1  think  it  does,  really,"  said  Miss 
Yi,  gliding  ve^  contentedly  into  his 
ambuscade.  There's  a  little  shade 
too." 

"^  Yes,  lots  of  shade ;  I  hate  the 
sun.  I'm  a^id  my  deeds  are  dark- 
ness, as  Dr.  Mainwaring  says.  There's 
only  one  sort  of  light  I  really  like, 
now,  up(m  my  honour— the  Mght— the 
light,  you— you  know,  the  light  that 
comes  from  Miss  Darkwell's  eyes — 
ha,  ha !  upon  my  honour." 

The  idea  was  not  quite  original 
perhaps,  but  Miss  Darkwell  blushed 
a  little,  and  smiled  as  it  were,  on  the 
leaves,  and  wondered  how  so(m  the 
messenger  with  the  eroquet  things 
would  return.  And  Mr.  Trevor  con- 
sulted his  watch,  and  said  he  would 
allow  him  a  quarter  of  an  hour  more, 
and  added  that  he  would  willingly 
allow  the  poor  little  beggar  an  hour,  or 
any  time ;  for  his  part,  tne— the  time, 
in  fact,  went  only  too  fast  for  him. 

Miss  P^ect,  looking  over  her  spec- 
tacles, and  then  with  elevated  chin 
through  them,  said : 

"  Where  have  they  gone  to ;  can 
you  seer 


"Yefr-that  is,  I  don't  know— I 
suppose  sauntering  about — they  can't 
be  very  far,"  answered  William,  look- 
ing a  little  uneasily.  And  somehow 
forgetting  that  he  was  in  the  midst 
of  a  dialogue  with  Aunt  Dinah,  he 
strode  away,  whistling  a  little  air, 
anxiously,  in  the  direction  in  whieh 
he  had  left  theuL 

"  We  have  such  a  charming  piece 
of  ground  here,"  exclaimed  Yiolet,  on 
whose  cheeks  was  a  flush,  and  in 
whose  beautiful  eyes  a  light  which 
Maubray  did  not  like. 

"  First  rate ;  capitid,  by  Jove!  it  is," 
exclaimed  Trevor  in  corroboration. 

"  I  don't  see  anything  very  wonder- 
ful about  it  I  think  the  ground  on 
the  other  side  of  these  trees  better^ 
decidedly;  and  this  is  out  of  sight  of 
the  windows,"  said  William,  a  little 
drily. 

"We  don't  want  a  view  of  the 
windows — do  we  ]"  asked  Mr.  Trevor, 
with  an  agreeable  simplicity,  of  Miss 
Darkwell.  "The  windows!  I  really 
did  not  think  of  them ;  but,  perhaps. 
Mr.  Maubray  wishes  to  be  within  call 
for  lunch." 

Mr.  Trevor  laughed  pleasantly  at 
this  cruel  sally. 

"Well,  yes,  that,  of  course,"  said 
WiUiam ;  and,  beside,  "my  aunt  might 
want  to  speak  to  me  again,  as  she  did 
just  now ;  and  I  don't  want  to  be  out 
of  si^ht,  in  case  she  should.'* 

This  was  very  bitter  of  William ; 
and,  perhaps.  Miss  Yiolet  was  a  little 
put  out,  as  sne  certainly  was  a  little 
more  flushed,   and  a  short  silenov 
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followed,  during  which,  looking  and 
walking  slowly  toward  the  gate,  she 
asked, "'  Is  that  the  boy  with  the 
croquet  1" 

"Yes— no— y«,  by  Jove,  it  «/ 
What  wonderral  eyes  yours  are.  Miss 
Darkwelll" 

The  latter  remark  was  in  a  tender 
under-tone,  the  music  of  which  was 
accompanied  by  the  long-drawn  screak 
of  the  iron  crate,  as  the  bov  entered 
with  a  holland  bag,  mallets,  and 
hoops. 

The  hoops  were  hardly  placed, 
when  Miss  Perfect  once  more  knocked 
at  the  window,  and  beckoned. 

*'Aunt  Dinah  wants  me  again," 
said  William^  and  he  ran  to  the  win- 
dow, mallet  m  hand. 

The  old  clergyman  had  gone  away, 
and  I  think  Aunt  Dinah  only  wanted 
to  give  the  lovers  a  few  minutes. 

^Yillikens  and  his  Dinah,''  said 
Mr.  Trevor,  and  exploded  in  repeated 
cachinations  over  ms  joke.  **  I  vote 
we  call  him  Villikens — capital  name, 
isn't  it— I  really  do.  But,  by  Jove, 
I  hope  the  old  lady  won't  go  on 
calling  him  up  from  his  game  every 
minute.  We'd  have  been  a  great  deal 
better  at  the  other  side  of  the  trees, 
where  we  were  going  to  play,  don't 
you  think  1" 

'*  He  is  coming  at  last,"  said  Miss 
Violet 

"Shall  we  be  partners— vou  and 
I?    Do  let  us,  and  give  him  twc^ 
balls,*'  ureed  Mr.  Trevor,  graciously, 
and  a  little  archly. 

"  Well,  I  think  that's  dull,  rather— 
isn't  it  ^-one  playing  with  two  balls," 
remonstrated  MISS  Trevor. 

And  before  the  debate  could  pro- 
ceed William  Maubray  had  arrived. 
**  Every  one  for  himself— eh  1"  said 
Trevor;  and  so  the  game  set  in, 
Trevor  and  William  Maubray  plaving 
rather  acrimoniously,  and  making 
savage  roquets  upon  one  another ;  and 
MissDarkwell— though  WiUiamdealt 
tenderly  with  her — was  hard  upon 
him,  and,  so  far  as  her  slender  force 
would  go,  knocked  him  about  incon- 
venienUv.  *' Capital  roquet,  Miss 
Darkwell,"  Trevor  would  cry,  as 
William*s  ball  bounded  away  into 
perspective,  and  his  heart  felt  sore,  as 
if  her  unmteful  mallet  had  smitten 
it ;  and  his  reprisals  on  Trevor  were 
terrifia 

Thus,  amid  laughter,  a  little  hyper- 
critical, aad  honest  hard  knocks,  the 


game  proceeded,  and  Miss  Darkwell, 
at  its  close,  was  the  winner. 

William  Maubray  could  lose  as 
good-humouredly  as  any  fellow  at 
other  games,  but  he  was  somehow 
sore  and  angry  here.  He  was  spited 
by  Violet's  partial  dealing.  Violet, 
how  unnatural  I  Little  Vi ! — his 
bird  !— his  property,  it  seemed — 
leagued  with  that  coxcomb  to  whack 
him  about— to  make  a  butt  and  a  fool 
of  him. 

"  I'm  not  going  to  play  any  more. 
I'll  sit  down  here,  if  you  like,  and 
do**— yoaseberri/y  he  was  on  the  point 
of  saying,  for  he  was  very  angry,  and 
young  enough,  in  his  wrath,  to  talk 
away  like  a  schoolboy— "and  do 
audience,  or  rather,  spectator ;  or  if  you 
choose,  Trevor,  to  take  that  walk  over 
the  Warren  you  promised  me,  I'm 
ready.  I'll  do  exactly  whatever  Miss 
Darkwell  prefers.  If  she  wishes  to 
play  on  with  you,  I'll  remain,  and 
if  she  has  had  enough  of  us,  I'll  go. 

"I  can't  play— tinere  is  not  time 
for  another  game,"  said  Miss  Vi, 
peeping  at  her  wateh.  "My  aunt 
will  want  me  in  a  few  minutes  about 
that  old  woman— old  Widow  Gray. 
I — I'm  afraid  I  must  go.  Good- 
bye." 

"Awfully  sorry!  But,  perhaps 
you  can  1  Well,  I  suppose,  no  help 
for  it,"  said  Trevor. 

And  they  walked  slowly  to  the 
door,  where  Miss  Vi  pronounced  the 
conventional  invitation  to  enter, 
which  was,  however,  wistfully  de- 
clined, and  Trevor  and  William 
Maubray  set  out  upon  their  walk, 
and  Miss  Vi,  in  the  drawing-room, 
sat  down  on  the  old-fashion^  win- 
dow-seat, and  looked  out,  silent,  and 
a  little  sulkily,  after  them. 

Miss  Perfect  glanced  over  her 
spectacles,  with  a  stealthy  and  erave 
inquisitiveness,  at  the  pretty  gin. 

"Well,  dear,  they  went  away?" 
she  said,  after  a  silence. 

Oh  !  yes  J  I  was  tired  playing,  and, 
I  think,  William  wanted  to  go  for  a 
walk." 

"  There  seemed  to  be  a  great  deal 
of  fun  over  the  game,'*  said  Aunt 
Dinah,  who  wantM  to  hear  "  eveiy- 
thmg." 

"  Ye&  I  believe  so ;  but  one  tires 
of  it  1  do,  I  know  ,*"  and  saying 
this.  Miss  Violet  took  up  her  novel, 
and  Aunt  Dinah  scrutinized  her,  from 
time  to  time,  obliquely,   over  her 
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crochet  needles,  and  silence  reigned 
in  the  drawing-room. 

**Very  pretty  Miss  Darkwell  is. 
I  quite  envy  you.  Your  cousin,  isn't 
she  V  said  Trevor,  graciously.  He 
felt  that  William  would  be  flattered 
Iby  the  envy,  even  playful,  of  Vane 
Irevor,  Esq.,  of  Revington. 

"  Cousin,  or  something,  somewav 
or  other  connected  or  related,  I  don  t 
know  exactly.  Yes,  I  believe  she  is 
very  welL  She  was  prettier  as  a  child, 
though.  Isn't  there  a  short  way  to 
the  Warren  ?" 


''Yes.  rU  take  yon  right  Slie 
looks.  Id  say,  about  seventeen  f 

"  Yes,  I  dare  say  "  answered  Wil- 
liam. ''Do  you  know  those  Bfias 
Mainwarings— Doctor  Mainwaring'a 
daughter's  f" 

But  it  would  not  do.  Vane  Treyor 
would  go  on  talking  of  Ylolet  Daiic- 
well,  in  spite  of  WilBam's  dry  answers 
and  repeated  diver^nces,  unaccount- 
ably to  that  philosophical  young 
gentleman's  annoyance. 


CHAFTEB  Xm. 


VirsOCIABLB. 


At  dinner,  in  the  parlour  of  Gilroyd 
Hall,  there  was  silence  for  some  time. 
William  looked  a  little  gloomy,  Violet 
rather  fierce  and  stately,  and  Aunt 
Dinah  eyed  her  two  guests  covertlv, 
without  remark,  but  curiously.  At 
last  she  said  to  William. 

*'You  took  a  walk  with  Mr. 
Trevor!" 

"  Yes,  a  tiresome  one,"  he  answered. 

"  Where  r 

"  All  about  and  round  that  stupid 
warren — six  or  seven  miles,"  answered 
WiUiam. 

"  How  very  fatiguing !"  exclaimed 
Violet,  compassionately,  as  if  to  her- 
self. 

"  No,  not  the  exercise ;  that  was 
theonly  thing  that  madeitendurable," 
answered  William,  a  little  crossly. 
"  But  the  place  is  Uglierthan  I  fancied, 
and  Trevor  is  such  a  donkey." 

Aunt  Dinah,  with  her  eyes  fixed  on 
William's,  made  a  nod  and  a  frown,  to 
arrest  that  line  of  remark,  which,  she 
felt  miffht  possibly  prejudice  Vi,  and 
could  do  no  possible  good.  And 
Miss  Vi,  looking  all  the  time  on  the 
wing  of  the  chicken  on  her  plate,  said, 
"  The  salt,  please,"  and  nothing  more. 

"  Vi,  my  dear,  said  Miss  Perfeot 
endeavouring  to  be  cheery,  "  he  asked 
my  leave  last  Sunday  to  send  you  an 
Italian  gine3rhound.  He  has  two,  he 
says,  at  Revington.  Did  he  mention 
it  to-day  t" 

"  I— I— perhaps  he  did.  I  really 
fbrget,'*  said  Miss  Vi,  carelessly,  lay- 
ing down  her  fork,  and  leaning  back, 
with  a  languid  defiance,  for,  as  she 
raised  her  eyes,  she  popceived  that 
William  irassnuling. 


"  I  know  what  you  mean,"  she  saidy 
with  a  sudden  directness  to  William. 
"  You  want  me— that  i&  I  ihi$ik  yoa 
want  me  to  think  you  think—" 

"  Oh  !  do  stop  one  moment  There 
are  so  many  'thinks'  there,  Fmouite 
bewildered  among  them  all.  Lef  a 
breathe  an  instant  You  think — ^I 
want  to  make  you  think  that  /  tiiink. 
Yes,  now  I  have  it,  I  MnJc  Pny 
go  on." 

"  Polite  !"  said  Miss  Vi,  and  toned 
toward  Aunt  Dinah. 

"  Well,  no,"  said  William,  for  the 
first  time  laughing  a  little  like  him- 
self;  "it  was  not  polite,  but  very 
rude  and  ill-bred,  and  I'm  very  sorry ; 
and  I  assure  you,  he  continued,  more 
earnestly,  "  1  should  be  very  angry,  if 
any  one  else  had  made  the  stupid 
speech  that  I  have  just  made  ;  uu!, 
really,I  believe  it  is  just  this— you  have 
been  too  patient  with  me,  and  allowed 
me  to  go  on  lecturing  von  like  an  old 
tutor— and— and— really,  Vm  certain 
I've  been  a  horrid  bore.'' 

Vi  made  no  reply,  but  looked,  and, 
no  doubt,  thought  herself  more  ill- 
used  for  his  apclogiea 

After  tea  she  played  industrionsly, 
having  avowed  a  little  tM^  whidi 
prevented  her  singing.  William  had 
asked  her.  He  turncMl  over  the  leaves 
of  a  book,  as  he  sat  back  in  an  dbow- 
chair,  ana  Aunt  Dinah  was  once  more 
deep  in  her  old  box  of  ktttxa,  with 
herjgold  spectacles  on. 

They  were  as  silent  a  party  aa  ooold 
be  fancied ;  more  silent  than  at  diimer. 
StilL  the  pleasant  light  of  fire  and 
eancue— the  handsome  yooog  hem 
and  the  kindty  old  im»-^aad  t&  gene* 

_  gitized  by  VJJ  _       ^-^ 
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ral  air  of  old-fashioned  comfort  that 
pervaded  the  apartment,  made  the 
picture  pleasant ;  and  the  yalses  and 
the  nigger  ditties,  with  snatches  of 
Verdi,  and  who  knows  what  com- 
poser beside^  made  the  air  ring  with 
a  mernr  medley,  which  supplied  the 
lack  of  conversation. 

To  William,  with  nothing  but  his 
book  to  amuse  him,  time  moved 
slowly  enougL  But  Miss  Violet  had 
many  things  to  think  of;  and  one 
could  see  that  her  eyes  saw  other 
scenes  and  shapes  far  away,  perhaps, 
from  the  music,  and  that  she  was 
reading  to  herself  the  romance  that 
was  unrolled  within  her  pretty  girlish 
head 

So  prayers  came,  and  William  read 
the  chapter;  and  I  am  afraid  his 
thoughts  wandered,  and  he  felt  a 
little  sore  and  affronted,  he  could  not 
teU  why,  for  no  one  had  ill-used  him, 
and  when  their  devotions  were  over. 
Miss  Vi  took  her  candle,  and  bid 
Grannie  good  night,  with  an  embrace 
and  a  Mss,  and  William  with  a  nod 
and  a  cold  little  smile,  as  he  stood 
beside  the  door,  having  opened  it  for 
her. 

He  was  growing  formal  in  spite  of 
himself,  and  she  quite  changed. 
What  heartless,  cruel  creatures,  these 
pretty  girls  are ! 

She  had  quite  vanished  up  the 
stairs,  and  he  still  held  the  door- 
handle in  his  fingers,  and  stood  looking 
along  the  vacant  steps,  and,  as  it  were, 
listening  to  distant  music.  Then, 
with  a  Uttle  sigh,  he  suddenly  closed 
the  door,  and  sat  down  drowsily  be- 
fore the  fire,  and  began  to  think  that 
he  ought  to  return  to  his  Cambridge 
chambers,  his  books,  and  monastic 
life.  And  he  thought  how  fortunate 
those  fellows  were,  who,  like  Trevor— 
what  a  goose  that  fellow  is !— were 
bom  to  idleness,  respect,  and  admira- 
tion. "  Money ! — d — n  money — curse 
it  I  I  wish  I  had  a  lot  of  It  r  and 
WiUiam  clutched  the  poker,  but  the 
fire  did  not  want  poking,  and  he  gave 
it  a  rather  vicious  knock  upon  the 
bar,  which  startled  Miss  Perfect,  and 
recalled  his  own  thoughts  from  un^ 
profitable  speculations  upon  the  pre- 
posterous injustice  of  Fate,  and  some 
ultimttbe  state  of  poetical  compensa- 
tion, in  which  scholars  and  men  of 
mind,  who  played  all  sorts  of  games 
exeelientl^,  and  noodles,  who  never 
did  anjrthmg  decently— in  fact,  he  and 


Trevor— would  be  dealt  with  discri- 
minately,  and  with  common  fairness. 

*'  Don't,  dear  William,  pray,  make 
such  a  clatter.    I'm  so  nervous." 

**  I  be^  a  thousand  pardons.  I'm 
so  stupid." 

**  WelL  it  does  not  signify— an  ac- 
cident— but  don't  mind  touching  the 
fire-irons,"  said  Miss  Perfect ;  "  and 
how  did  your  walk  with  Mr.  Trevor— 
a— a— proceed  1  Did  he— a— talk  of 
anything  V* 

"  Oh  !  didn't  he  1  Fifty  things. 
He*s  a  wonderful  fellow  to  talk,  is 
Trevor,**  said  William,  looking  with 
half-closed  eyes  into  the  fire. 

"  Oh,  yes,'^  persisted  Aunt  Dinah, 
"  but  was  there  anything— anything 
particular—- anything  that  could  in- 
terest us  V 

**  Next  to  nothii^that  could  interest 
any  one  )*'  said  William  uncommu- 
nicatively. 

"  Well,  it  would  interest  me.  if  he 
talked  or  Violet,"  said  Aunt  Dinah, 
coming  directly  to  the  point    *'  Did 

^"Of  Violet?  Yes,  I  believe  he 
did,**  answered  Wilham,  rather  re- 
luctantly. 

"  Well,  and  why  did  not  you  say 
so  ?  Of  course  you  knew  that's  what 
I  meant,**  said  Miss  Perfect 

"  How  could  I  know.  Auntie  f  * 

"  I  think,  William  Manbray,  you 
are  a  little  disagreeable  to-night. 

William,  at  these  words,  recollected 
that  there  was  truth  in  the  reproof. 
His  mood  was  disagreeable  to  himself, 
and  therefore  to  others. 

"  My  dear,  Auntie,  I'm  very  sorry. 
I'm  sure  I  have  been — not  a  httle, 
but  very—snd  I  beg  your  pardon. 
What  was  it?  Yes— about  Violet 
He  did,  a  great  deal.  He— in  fact, 
he  talked  about  her  till  he  quite 
tired  me." 

t*  He  admires  her,  evidently.  Did 
he — a — ^talk  of  her  good  looks  ?  She 
M,  you  know,  extremely  pretty,"  said 
Aunt  Dinah. 

"  Yes,  he  thinks  her  very  pretty. 
She  is  very  pretty.  In  fact,  1  don't 
think— judflmg  by  the  women  who 
come  to  church — there  is  a  good- 
looking  girl,  except  herself,  in  this 
part  of  the  world;  and  she  would  be 
considered  pretty  anywhere — very 
pretty." 

"Kevington  is  a  very  nice  place, 
and  the  Trevors  a  good  old  family. 
The— the — connexion   would   be   a 
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very  desirable  one  j  and  I— though, 
of  course,  not  knowing,  in  the  least, 
whether  the  ^oung  man  had  any 
serious  intentions — I  never  alluded 
to  the  possibility  to  Vi  herself.  Yet, 
I  do  think  she  Ukes  him. 

"  I  should  not  wonder,"  said  Wil- 
liam. 


"And — and— he  talked  preUy 
frankly  f  continued  Aunt  Dinah. 

"  I  suppose  so.  He  did  not  aeem 
to  have  anything  to  conceal ;  and  be 
always  talks  a  great  deal,  an  enonnous 
quantity,"  and  William  yawned,  as  it 
seemed,  over  the  recoUectioi. 


CHAPTKB  xrv. 


A  aumnr  Mominii«w 


"  I  ST7PP0SB,  if  he  likes  her.  there's 
nothing  to  conceal  in  that)"  chal- 
lenged Miss  Perfect 

"  No,  of  course,"  replied  Williana. 
spiritedly,  **  I  think  she's  a  thousana 
times  too  good  for  him,  every  way — 
that's  what  /  think  |  and  I  wonaer, 
young  as  she  is,  Yi  can  be  such  a 
fooL  What  can  she  see  in  him  ?  He 
has  got  two  thousand  a-year,  and 
that's  all  you  can  say  for  him." 

"  I  don*t  know  that— I  can't  see- 
in  fact,  he  strikes  me  as  a  very  pretty 
young  man,  quite  apart  from  his  pro- 
prty,"  said  Aunt  Dinah,  resolutely, 
''and  I  could  quite  understand  a 
young  ^rl's  falling  in  love  with  him." 

WSliam,  leaning  with  his  elbow  on 
the  chimney-piece,  smiled  a  little  bit- 
terly, and  said,  quietly,  **  I  dare  say." 

**  I  don't  say,  mind,  that  the\s,  I 
don't,  upon  my  life,  know  the  least, 
whether  she  cares  twopence  about 
him,"  said  Aunt  Dinah. 

**  I  hope  she  doesn't,**  rejoined  Wil- 
liam. 

"And  why  sol"  asked  Aunt 
Dinah. 

"  Because,  I'm  perfectly  certain  he 
has  not  the  least  notion  of  ever  ask- 
ing her  to  marry  him.  He's  not 
thinking  seriously  about  her,  and 
never  tmZ,"  readied  he. 

"WelL  it's  nothing  to  vaunt  o£ 
You  need  not  talk  as  if  yon  wished 
her  to  be  mortified,"  said  Aunt 
Dinah. 

"  //—I  wish  no  such  thing,  I  as- 
sure you ;  but,  even  if  she  admires 
and  adores  the  fellow  all  yon  say, 
still  I  can't  wish  her  his  wife — be- 
cause—because I'm  sure  he's  not  the 
least  worthy  of  her.  I  assure  you  he's 
no  better  than  a  goose.  You  don't 
know  him— you  ccm't— as  the  fel- 
lows' in  the  same  school  did— and 
Violet  ought  to  do  fifty  times  better. 

''You  said  he  does  not  think 
seriously  about  her,"  said  Miss  Per- 


fect. ''Remember  we  are  only  talkini^ 
you  and  I,  together,  and— luuL  I  as- 
sure yon  I  never  ac^ed  her  whether 
she  uked  him  or  not,  nor  hinted  a 
posBibility  of  anjrthing,  as  yoo  8aj% 
serious  coming  of  it ;  but  what  makes 
you  think  the  young  man  dinoBedtt 
trifle  1"  --r>— 

"  I  did'nt  say  to  trifle,"  answered 
William,  "  but  every  feUow  will  go  on 
like  that  where  there's  a  pret^  giriy 
and  no  one  supposes  th^  mean  any- 
thing And  from  what  he  said  to- 
day, I  would  ffather  that  he's  thinkiog 
of  some  swell,  whenever  he  marriesi 
which  he  talks  of  like  a  thing  so  far 
away  as  to  be  nearly  out  of  sight;  in 
fact,  nothing  could  oe  more  contnir 
to  any  sign  of  there  being  any  suck 
notion  in  his  head— and  there  isn't 
I  assure  you  he  has  no  more  idea^  at 
present,  of  manying  than  I  have." 

"H'm!"  was  t^e  only  sign  of  at- 
tention which  Aunt  Dmah  emitted, 
with  dosed  lips,  as  she  loofcea 
gloomily  into  her  work-basket^  I  be- 
lieve for  nothing. 

WilUamwhistled'' Rule  Britannia," 
in  a  low  key  to  the  little  oval  portrait 
of  the  Very  Rev.  Simeon  Lewis  Per- 
fect)  Dean  of  Cmtch  Friars,  tiie 
sainted  and  ascetic  parent  of  the  ec- 
eentric  old  lady  who  .was  poking  in 
her  work-basket,  his  own  ixmJbmiiL 
grandfather,  and  a  silence  ensued  and 
the  conversation  ezwed 

Next  morning,  WiUiam  retoming 
from  his  early  saunter  in  the  fields, 
saw  the  graceful  head  of  Miss  Violet 
peeping  tnrongh  the  open  window  of 
the  parlour,  throogh  the  jessMnine 
and  roses  that  clustered  round  it 
Her  eyes  glanced  on  him,  aad  she 
smiled  and  nodded 

"Uncertain  as  the  weatho*!" 
thought  he,  as  he  smiled  and  kissed 
his  hand,  approachinff,  "a  lowermg 
eveniniif  yesterdi^,  and  dow  so  sunny 
a  morning."  ^^  , 
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"How  do  you  do,  Mias  Violet; 
you  said  you  wanted  a  water-lily,  so 
I  found  two  in  my  morning's  ramble, 
and  here  they  are." 

"  How  beautiful.  Thank  you  verv 
much.  Where  did  you  find  them  f ' 
Baid  Miss  Yi  quite  glowing. 

"  In  the  Miliaria  Tarn,*'  heanswered. 
**  I'm  so  glad  you  like  them.'* 

"Quite  beautiful!  The  Millar's 
Timul"  She  remembered  that  she 
had  mentioned  it  yesterday  as  a  likely 
»lace,  but  it  was  two  nules  away ; 
four  nules  there  and  back,  for  a 
flower.  It  deserved  her  thao^  and 
she  did  thank  him ;  and  reminded, 
him  in  tone  and  look  of  that  little  Vi 
of  other  years,  very  pleasantly  yet 
somehow  sadly. 

*'  I  mean  to  return  to  Cambridge 
to-morrow,"  said  William,  a  little  re- 
^retfull:^;  he  had  glanced  round  at 
the  familiar  scene ;  *'aad  I  am  sorry 
to  leave  so  soen.^' 

"And  mti$t  you  go  f '  asked  Violet. 

"  Not  quite  must,  but  I  think  I 
ought  If  I  had  brought  with  me 
some  papers  I  have  been  transcribing 
for  Doctor  Sprague,  I  might  have 
staved  a  little  longer,  but  they  are 
locked  up,  and  he  wants  the  cooy  on 
Tuesday,  and  so  I  can't  help  it. 

*'  It  was  hardly  worth  while  coming. 
Poor  Grannie  will  miss  you  very 
much." 

"  And  you,  not  at  alL" 

"  I?  Oh,  yes,  of  course  we  shall  all 
nisB  you." 

"  Some,  but  not  you,  YV* 

The  old  "  Vi"  parsed  quite  un- 
noticed. 

"/,andt«4ynotir 

"  Because  your  time  is  so  pleasantly 
occupied." 

"  1  don't  know  what  you  mean," 
said  the  young  ladv  coldly,  with  a 
littiletoasofherheaa.  '*  More  riddles 
lainmoBe." 

'^lune  are  poor  riddles;  very  easily 
found  out  Are  we  to  have  croquet 
toHiarr' 

"  I'^m  sure  I  can*t  tell,"  replied  she. 

"Did  not  Trevor  tell  you  he  was  com- 
ing here  at  eleven)"  asked  William. 

"  I  don't  recollect  that  he  said  any- 
thing about  coming  to-day,"  she 
answered  carelessly. 

"  I  did  not  say  io-da^;'  said  Wil- 
liamiurovokingly. 

^  You  did.  I'm  nearly  certain.  At 
all  events  I  tifui^^ftwi  it,  and  really  it 
does  not  the  least  signify." 


"Don't  be  vexed— but  he  told  me 
he  had  settled  with  you  to  come  here 
to-day,  at  eleven,  to  play  as  he  did 
yesteroay/'  said  William. 

Ho  1  Then  I  suppose  I  have  been 
telling  fibs  as  usual  1  I  remark  I 
never  do  anything  right  when  you  are 
here.  You  can*t  thmk  how  pleasant 
it  is  to  have  some  one  by  you  always 
insinuating  that  you  are  about  some- 
thing shabby." 

"  You  put  it  in  a  veir  inexcusable 
light,"  said  William,  laughing.  It 
may  have  been  a  vaunt  of  Trevor's, 
for  I  think  he's  addicted  to  boasting 
a  little ;  or  a  misapprehension,  or — 
or  an  indistinctness;  there  are  fibs 
lodcal  and  fibs  ethical,  and  fibs  logi- 
cal and  ethical;  but  you  don't  read 
logic,  nor  care  for  metaphysics." 

"  Nor  metaphysicians,"  she  acqui- 
esced with  cruel  scorn. 

"Well,"  said  William,  "  he  says 
he's  coming  at  eleven,  and " 

"  I  think  we  are  going  to  have 
prayers,"  interrupted  Miss  Violet, 
tuminff  coldly  rrom  the  window, 
through  ^hich  William  saw  the  little 
congregation  of  Gilroyd  Hall  assem- 
bling at  the  row  of  chairs  by  the 
garlour  door,  and  Aunt  Dinah's  slight 
gure  gliding  to  the  comer  of  the 
chimney-pieoe,  to  the  right  of  the 
Very  Rev.  Simeon  Lewis  Perfect, 
sometime  Dean  of  Crutch  Friars, 
where  the  bible  and  prayer-book  lay, 
and  in  the  shadow  her  golden  spec- 
tacles glimmered  like  a  saintly  glory 
round  her  chaste  head. 

So  William  hastened  to  do  his 
office  of  deacon,  and  read  the  ap- 

Sointed  chapter;  and  their  serene 
evotions  over,  the  little  party  of 
three,  with  the  windows  open,  and 
the  fragrance  and  twitterings  of 
that  summer-like  morning  entering 
through  those  leafy  apertures,  sat 
down  to  breakfast,  and  William  did 
his  best  to  entertain  the  ladies  with 
recollections  lively  and  awful  of  his 
college  life. 

**  Half-past  nine.  Miss  Violet ;  don't 
forget  eleven,"  said  William,  leaning 
by  the  window-frame,  and  looking 
out  upon  the  bright  and  beautiful 
landscape.  "  I'll  go  out  just  now  and 
put  down  the  hoops." 

"€k)ing  toplayaga.in  to-day,"  en- 
(juired  Miss  Perfect  briskly :  "charm- 
ing morning  for  a  game—is  he  coming, 
William  1" 

"  Yes,  at  eleven."  r^ ^^^l^ 
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^  H'm !"  mnrmiired  Annt  Dinah,  in 
8AtiB£Eu;tory' nunination. 

And  WilliauL  not  caring  to  be 
drawn  into  anotner  diacuBsiim  of  thia 


interesting  sitaation,  jnmped  from 
the  window  upon  the  sward,  and 
kissing  his  hand  to  Aunt  Dinah, 
stroll^  away  toward  the  rirer. 


CHAPTE&  XV. 


Dunnm  at  mxmraTOH. 


Trjcvob  did  appear,  and  was  re- 
ceived smilingly;  and  Annt  Dinah 
came  out  and  sat  a  little  apart  on  the 
mstic  seat,  and  looked  on  cheerfully, 
the  day  was  so  very  charming.  Per- 
haps sne  fancied  it  a  case  for  a  Oba- 
perone,  and  being  a  little  more  in 
evidence,  than  a  seat  in  the  drawing- 
room  window  wonld  make  her,  and 
with  her  work,  and  with  Psyche  at  her 
feet,  she  presided  very  cheerily. 

When,  after  two  or  three  games, 
Trevor  was  taking  his  leave.  Miss 
Violet  Darkwell  having,  notwith- 
standing various  nods  and  small 
frowns  from  Grannie,  persisted  in  an- 
nouncing that  she  was  tired,  and  had 
beside  a  long  letter  to  write  before 
Tom  left  for  the  town,  the  master 
of  Revington  said— (he  and  Maubray 
were  knocking  the  heW&  about  at  ran- 
dom)— 

"  I  say,  Maubray,  you  must  come 
over  to  Kevington  and  have  a  mutton 
chop,  or  something  of  the  kind.  You 
ready  must :  an  old  schoolfellow  you 
know,  and  I  want  to  talk  to  you  a 
bit,  upon  my  honour  I  do.  I'm  totally 
alone  you  know,  at  present,  and  you 
must  come.'' 

"But  I'm  going  to-morrow,  and 
this  is  my  last  evening  here,**  said 
William,  who  felt  unaccountably 
queer  and  reluctant. 

What  could  Trevor  want  to  talk  to 
him  about  %  There  was  something  in 
Trevor's  look  and  manner  a  little  odd 
and  serious— he  fancied  even  embar- 
rassed. Perhaps  it  is  some  nonsense 
about  little  Vi. 

"  I  want  him  to  come  and  dine  with 
me.  Miss  Perfect,  and  he  says  you 
can't  spare  him,'  said  Trevor,  ad- 
dressing that  lady.  "I  really  do.  IVe 
no  one  to  talk  ta  Do  tell  him  to 
come," 

"  Certainly,"  said  Aunt  Dinah,  with 
an  imperious  little  nod  to  William 
Maubray.  **&o,  William,  my  dear, 
we  shall  see  you  to  ni^ht,  and  to- 
morrow morning.  He'll  be  very 
happy  I'm  sure,^'  said  Aunt  Diual^ 


who,  like  William  Maubray,  possibly 
anticipated  a  revelation. 

So  William,  having  no  excuses,  did 
walk  over  to  Kevington  to  dine,  l^ere 
was  almost  a  pain  at  his  heart  as  he 
paused  for  a  moment  at  the  stile,  only 
one  field  away,  and  saw  pretty  Vi  on  the 
dark  men  ^^ass,  looking  at  the  flowers, 
with  little  Psyche  friskmg  beside  her, 
and  the  kindly  old  front  of  Gilroyd 
Hall,  and  its  lofty  chestnuts  in  the 
sad  evening  light,  and  he  sighed, 
thinking— "Why  won't  things  stay  as 
they  are,  as  they  were  f  What  is  the 
drift  of  this  perpetual  mutation  1 
Is  it  really  progress  ?  Do  we  improve  % 
Don't  we "  (be  would  have  said 
Violet  %)  ^  grow  more  selfish  and  less 
high-mind^  1  It  is  all  a  beautiful 
decay,  and  the  end  is  death." 

Violet  was  plainly  intent  on  her 
flowers,  she  had  her  hoe  and  her  rake, 
and  her  movements  somehow  were 
so  pretty  that,  unseen,  he  paused  for 
another  moment 

'*It  is  a  blessed  thing  to  have  so 
little  affection  as  that  pretty  creature ; 
old  times  are  nothing  for  her,  and  I, 
like  a  fool,  yearn  after  them.  The 
future  for  her  no  doubt  looks  all 
brilliant ;  for  me  it  is  a  story,  to  the 
end  of  which  I  dare  not  look,  and 
the  pleasant  past  is  a  volume  shut 
up  and  over;  she  is  little  Vi  and 
violet  no  longer,  and  even  Miss  Dark- 
well  will  very  soon  be  like  the  song  of 
a  dead  bird— a  note  only  remembeml ; 
and— and  I  suppose  I  shall  bring 
back  the  news  to-night,  a  message 
from  Mr.  Vane  Trevor,  of  Reving- 
ton, to  say  that  he  lays  his  heart  and 
his  title-deeds  at  her  feci  It's  all 
over ;  I  look  on  it  as  all  settled." 

Just  at  these  words  the  edge  of 
the  red  sun  sank  behind  the  hilli^  and 
the  last  level  beams  of  sunset  ^ve 
place  to  the  tender  gray  of  twibght, 
except  on  the  uplands  of  Revington, 
where  they  lingered  for  a  few  seconds. 

"Ay."  said  William,  allegorizing; 
"  the  shade  for  William  Maubray ; 
the  golden  light  of  life  for  Vane 
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Trevor !  Vane  Trevor  of  Reviiigton! 
William  Maubray  of— nothing  at  all ! 
— charming  contrast" 

And  looking  still  on  Gilroyd  Hall, 
and  the  fading  imafl;e  of  Violet  Dark- 
^ell  and  Pbyche  frisking  about,  no 
longer  white,  but  a  moving  gray  spot 
on  the  sloping  grass,  he  said,  touching 
his  fin^r-tips  to  hiis  lip  and  waving 
them  b^htly  towards  her,  ''*'  Oood-b^, 
little  Vi ;  a)od-bv.  wicked  little  Vi ; 
good-by,  dear,  olo,  wicked  little  Vi. 
and  ma;^  God  bless  you,  you  darling ! 

So  with  a  sieh  and  a  sad  smile  he 
tamed  and  walked  up  to  Revington. 
It  is  a  good  ancestral  looking  place, 
onlj  a  uttle  too  large  for  the  estate 
as  it  now  is.  The  Trevors  had  parted 
fit>m  time  to  time  with  many  acres, 
and  a  house  upon  a  scale  whicn 
would  have  corresponded  with  three 
times  their  income,  was  rather  a  tax 
upon  what  remamed. 

**  I  never  liked  this  place,"  thought 
WUliam,  as  the  iron  gate  clanged  be- 
hind him  ;   **I   always   thought  it 
;ioomy.  and  stingy,  and   pompous. 

wish  ne  had  let  this  dinner  alone, 
Fd  have  been  pleasanter  at  home, 
though  it's  as  well,  perhaps,  to  hear 
what  he  has  to  sav.  I  thmk  he  has 
something  to  say ;  but,  hang  it,  why 
could  not  he  tell  it  as  well  at  Gilroyd, 
and  to  the  people  it  concerns')  why 
need  he  bring  me  this  stupid  walk  up 
his  hill  r  And  William  as  he  talked 
was  switching  the  laurel  leaves  at  his 
side  with  his  cane,  and  leaving  here 
and  there  half  a  leaf  or  a  whole  one 
on  the  gravel,  and  sometimes  half  a 
dozen — ^not  quite  unconsciously ;  there 
was  something  of  defiance,  I  am  afraid, 
in  this  trespass. 

William  came  in ;  the  hall  was 
not  lighted ;  he  was  received  in  the 
dusk  by  a  serious  and  rather  broad 
gendeman  in  black,  who  took  his  hat 
and  cane  with  a  bow,  led  him  through 
im  anteroom,  illjuninated  dismally 
by  a  single  lamp,  and  announced  his 
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name  at  the  drawing-room,  where 
Vane  Trevor  received  him,  advanc- 
ing from  the  hearth  rug  to  the  mid- 
die  of  the  room,  in  an  unexceptionable 
evening  toilet,  and  in  French  boots, 
and  shook  hands  with  iust  a  little 
inclination  which  impliea  something 
of  state,  though  smilmgly  performed. 

Mr.  Trevor  was  very  conscious  of 
the  extent  of  the  mansion  of  Reving- 
ton, of  the  scale  of  the  rooms,  of  the 
pictures,  and  in  short  of  everything 
that  was  grand  about  him. 

William  was  a  little  disgusted  and 
rather  uncomfortable,  and  eat  his 
soup,   and  cutlets,  and   kickshaws, 

gloomily,  while  Trevor,  leaning  on 
is  elbow,  talked  away,  with  a  con- 
scious superiority  that  was  at  once 
depressing  and  irritating. 

They  had  a  jug  of  claret — ^not  the 
best  even  in  Trevor's  cellar,  I  am 
afraid— after  dinner,  and  sat  facing 
the  fire,  and  sipping  that  nectar. 

".Snug  little  room  this,"  said  Tre- 
vor, looking  along  the  ceiling,  with 
his  napkin  over  his  knee,  and  his 
claret  glass  in  his  hand.  "It  isn^t 
the  parlour,  only  a  sort  of  breakfast- 
room.  The  parlour,  you  know,  \a  a — 
it's  consideied  a  handsome  room. 
Thirty-five  feet  by  twenty." 

"  Yes,  I  know,''^  said  William,  with 
a  dry  carelessness. 

"  Ah  !  well,  yes— I  dare  say.  A 
good  many  people — it's  an  old  place, 
rather— do  know  something  about 
Revington." 

"  Especially  those  who  have  lived 
the  greater  part  of  their  lives  within 
half  a  mile  of  it,"  rejoined  William. 

"  Ah,  ha  ! — ^yes ;  to  be  sure  ;  I  for- 
got you  have  been  so  constantly  at 
Gilroyd.  What  a  nice  little  bit  of  a 
thing  it  is.  I  could  fancy  Growing 
quite  in  love  with  it — isn't  itl" 

"  YeSj"  said  William,  shortly,  and 
filled  his  glass,  and  drank  it  in  a 
hurry.  He  fancied  that  Trevor  was 
about  to  come  to  the  poini 


CHAPTEB  XVI. 
OTXR  nan  clakbt. 


^Grkat  fun,  croquet,  isn't  it?  Awful 
fun  with  pretty  girls,"  exclaimed 
Vane  Trevor,  rising,  and  standing  on 
the  hearthrug,  witn  his  back  to  the 
fire,  and  his  glass  in  his  hand,  and 
simpering  agreeably,  with  his  chin  in 


the  air.  "  /  think  it  capital  fun,  I 
know.  There's  so  much  cheating — 
ha,  ha ! — ^isn't  there  ]— and  such  lota 
of— of— whispering  and  conspiring — 
and— and  all  that  sort  of  thmg,  you 
know  ;  and  the  girls  like  it  a\milly. 
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At  Torhampton  we  had  capital  games, 
and  such  glorious  grouBO.  Do  you 
know  the  Torhamptons  T' 

"  The  Marquess  ?— ha,  ha  !— no,  of 
course  I  don*t ;  how  should  I  V*  said 
William  with  a  little  laugh  of  disgust 

"  Oh  !  well  I— I  thought  a— but 
Lady  Louisa,  she  is  so  sweetly  pretty ; 
I  was  told  off  pretty  often  to  play 
with  her,  and  we  had  such  fun 
knocking  the  fellows  about.  Capital 
player  and  awfully  clever — they're 
all  clever — one  of  the  cleverest 
families  in  England  they're  thought ; 
the  old  lady  is  90  witty— you  can't 
ima^ne— and  such  a  pleasant  party 
staying  there.  I  was  almost  the  only 
fellow  not  a  swell,  by  Jove,  among 
them,*'  and  he  ran  his  eve  along  his 
handsome  cornices,  with  a  sort  of 
smile  that  seemed  to  say  something 
different.  "  I  fancy  they  wish  to  be 
civil;  however  I — from  something 
Lady  Fanny  said — I  rather  fancy  they 
have  an  idea  of  putting  up  Lord 
Edward— you  know,  for  the  county, 
but  don't  let  that  go  further,  and  I 
suppose  they  thought  I  might  be  of 
some  use.  Won't  you  have  some  more 
claret  r 

"  I  don't  know  them— I  don't 
understand  these  things ;  I  don't  care 
if  all  the  Marquesses  in  Endand  were 
up  the  chimney,"  said  William,  cyni- 
cally, throwing  himself  back  in  his 
chair,  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets, 
and  looking  sulkily  into  the  me, 

"  Well— ha,  ha !— that  need  not 
prevent  your  filling  your  glass,  eh  f ' 
hiughed  Trevor,  graciously  and  indul- 
gently, as  though  he  belonged  him- 
self to  that  order  of  Marquesses  of 
whom  Maubray  spoke  so  slightly, 
and  forgave  him. 

"Thanks;  T  will,"  and  so  he  did, 
and  sipped  a  little  :  and  after  a  little 
silence  he  asked  with  a  surly  quietude, 
"And  why  don't  you  marry  that 
lady — what's  her  name — Louisa — ^if 
she  liked  you  1" 

"It  doesat  follow  that  she  likes 
me,  and  you  know  there  are  diffi- 
culties :  and  even  if  she  did,  it  does 
not  follow  that  /  like  Atfr;  don't  you 
see  1"  and  he  cackled  in  gay  self- 
complacency^  "  that  is,  of  course,  I 
mean  liking  in  the  way  you  mean." 

Again  this  desultory  conversation 
flagged  for  a  little  time,  and  Trevor, 
leanmg  on  the  chimney-piece,  ana 
looking  down  on  William,  remarked 
profoundly— 


"It's  odd— isn't  it?"— when  you 
come  to  think  of  it,  how  few  thines 
follow  from  one  another;  I>e  ob- 
served it  in  conversation-calmest 
nothing,  by  Jove  I" 

"  Nothing  from  nothing,  and 
nothine  remains,"  said  William 
drowsily,  to  the  fire,  repeating  his 
old  arithmetical  formula. 

"  And  about  marrying  and  that  sort 
of  thing  ;  seriously,  you  know — ^your 
glass  IB  empty  again ;  do  have  some 
more." 

So  William  poured  a  little  into  his 
glass,  and  his  heart  seemed  to  stop 
and  listen,  although  he  looked  as  if 
he  only  half  heard,  and  was  weaiy  of 
the  subject 

"And  as  we  were  saying,  about 
marrying — and,  by-the-bye,  Maubray, 
it's  the  sort  of  thing  would  just 
answer  you,  a  ouiet  fellow — why 
don't  you  think  aoout  it,  old  fellow, 
ehr 

It  was  a  way  Trevor  had  of  always 
forgetting  those  little  differences  of 
circumstance  which,  in  contrast,  re- 
dounded to  his  importance,  and  he 
asked  such  questions,  of  course,  quite 
innocently. 

"  You  know  very  well  I  couldn't," 
said  William,  poMng  the  fire,  unbid- 
den, with  a  few  angry  stabs.  "  How  the 

devil  can  a   fellow  marry   in 

coll^,  and  without  a  shilling  ?" 

"Ah,  ha,  it  isn't  quite  so  bad; 
come !  But  of  course  there  is  a 
difference,  and,  as  you  say,  there's  lots 
of  time  to  look  about— only  if  a 
fellow  is  reaHy  spooney  on  a  girl — I 
mean  awfully  spooney,  the  biff  wigs 
say— don't  they  1  The  best  thing  a 
fellow  going  to  the  bar  can  do  is  to 
marry,  and  have  a  wife  and  lota  of 
babbies— it  makes  them  work  so 
hard— doesn't  itl  You're  going  to 
the  bar,  you  say,  and  that  is  the  way 
to  get  on,  ehr 

"  I'm  glad  there's  any  way,  but  I 
don't  mean  to  try  that,"  murmured 
William,  a  little  bitterly,  and  after  a 
little  pause,  during  which  who  knows 
what  a  dance  his  fancy  led  him,  "  I 
know  that  sort  of  talk  veiy  well ; 
but  I  never  could  see  what  rif^ht  a 
fellow  has  to  carry  off  a  poor  girl  to 
his  den,  merely  that  her  hnng;er,  and 
torment,  and  cries  may  stimulate 
him  to  get  on  at  the  bar :  and  the 
fact  is,  some  fellows  are  slaves,  and 
some  can  do  iust  as  they  please ;  and 
life  is  damnably  bitter  for  some,  and 
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yery  pleasant  for  others,  and  that's 
the  wl^ole  story;  you  can  many 
wheney^  YOU  please,  and  I  can*t.** 

**  I'm  afraid  it's  a  true  bill,*'  said 
Trevor,  complacently ;  whereupon 
there  ensued  a  silence,  and  twice  and 
again  was  William  Maubray  moved  to 
break  it  with  a  questioiL  and  as  often 
his  voice  seemed  to  mil  him.  At 
last,  however,  he  did  say,  quite 
quietly — 

''And  why  don't  you  marry,  if 
you  think  it  so  cood  a  thing  ?" 

Was  it  something  in  William's  tone 
and  air,  although  ne  was  trying  his 
best  to  seem  quite  unconcerned,  that 
elicited  the  quick,  and  somewhat 
cunning  glance  that  Trevor  shot  on 
him  I 

At  all  events  Trevor's  manner 
became  a  little  diplomatic  and  re- 

"  Why  don't  II  Oh !  fifW  reasons 
— a  hundred.  There  are  all  sorts  of 
difficulties ;  I  don't  mean,  of  course, 
anything  mysterious— or— or  that 
sort  of  l)osh ;  and—and  this  house 
and  the  property,  every  one  knows, 
are  very  well.  I've  been  four  years  in 
possession^  and  I've  no  fault  to  find 
with  Revmgton— either  tenants  or 
thu,'^  and  he  nodded  toward  the  ceil- 
ing, indicating  that  he  meant  the 
house.  "  But— but  you  know— for  a 
fellow  like  me ;  we've  been  here,  you 
Imow^  a  long  time ;  there  was  a  Trevor 
here  m  Henry  the  Fifth's  time — but 
you  know  more  historv  than  I  do." 

Trevor  considered  his  family  and 
his  domicile  as  a  part  of  English  his- 
toty.  and  William,  who  was  in  an 
unpleasant  mood  just  then,  said—  ''When  will  he  talk  about  Vi," 

^  And  the  estate  was  larger,  wasn't   thought  William,  as  he  set  down  his 
it  1"  coffee  cup ;  "  he  can't  have  brought 

"  Ah,  hA'-yeSj  ceriainlf/'-thBi  is.  me  here  to  dinner  merely  to  hear  that 
there  was  another  estate,"  acquiesced  pompous  lecture." 
Trevor,  eagerly,  but  looking  a  little  And,  indeed,  it  seemed  to  William 
put  out  "  The  Torhamptons,  by-the-  that  Trevor  had  something  more  to 
Dye,  have  got  it  now ;  a  marriage,  or  say,  but  did  not  know  how  to  b^n  it 
something. 


"A  purchase,  I  thought,"  insisted 
Maubray. 

"  A  purchoM  !  very  likelv.  It  does 
not  signify  sixpence  if  the  thing's 
eone,  and  gone  it  is.  But  you  see, 
having  been  here  for  a  longer  time, 
I'm  afraid,  than  you  and  I  are  likely  to 
live ;  and— and  having  a  sort  of  a  place 
among  the  people— you  understand— 
a  kind  of  a — quite  undeserved— only 
because  we  have  been  here  so  long — 
that  sort  of  an  ir^fluence^Qft  what- 
ever it  is— a  fellow  isn't  as  free  as 
you'd  fancy.  By  Jove !  he's  tied  up, 
I  can  tell  you  ;  horribly  tied  up.  A 
poor  devil  like  me.  Egad,  he  s  not 
like  a  man  with  an  income  out  of  the 
fimds— there's  that  sort  of  thing,  I 
suppose  it  is  the  shadow— don't  you 
see— of  the  old  feudal  thin^  but  so  it 
is.  There's  a  sort  of  rur^  opinioUi 
a  kind  of  loyalty,  in  a  very  small 
way,  of  course ;  but  it  U  that  sort  of 
feeling — and  there's  no  use,  you  know, 
in  blinking  it ;  and  a  fellow  has  to 
consider,  you  know,  how  his  tenants 
and  people  would  receive  it ;  and — 
ask  any  one— you  can't  conceive  how 
a  fellow's  hampered,  really  hampered, 
now." 

"  Do  you  really  think  they  care  a 
farthing  f  asked  Maubray. 

"  Care  !  You've  no  idea,"  ex- 
claimed his  friend. 

"  Well,  when  I  make  my  fortune, 
ril  keep  it  in  the  funds,"  said  Mau- 
bray. 

*'l»<ron5rZyadviseyou,"saidTrevor, 
with  admirable  solemnity.  "Have 
some  coflfee )  And— and  here's  cura- 
coa." 


CHAPTBB  XVn. 


Aif  D  BOW.  for  they  kept  early  hours 
at  Gilroyo,  William,  with  a  peep  at 
his  watch,  declared  ne  must  go,  and 
Trevor  popped  on  his  fez  and  pro- 
duced his  agars,  and  he  set  out  with 
Maubray,  in  the  moonlight,  to  see  his 
Ikkflid  oat  of  the  grouncb. 

YOL.  Lxvn.— HO.  cccxcix. 


As  th^  walked  down  the  slope, 
with  the  thick  chestnuts  of  GUroya 
Hfdl  and  two  of  its  chimneys  full  in 
view— the  misty  lights  and  impe- 
netrate shadows  of  moonlight — and 
all  the  familiar  distances  translated  y 
into  such  soft  and  airy  outline— t^#Lc 
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landscape  threw  them,  I  dare  say, 
Bomewhat  into  muBiog,  and  that  sort 
of  sympathy  with  the  pensive  moods 
of  nature  which  has,  time  out  of 
mind,  made  moonlight  the  lamp  of 
lovers.  And  some  speoial  associations 
of  the  scenery  induced  them  to  smoke 
on  in  silence  for  some  time,  insensibly 
slackening  their  pace,  the  night  scene 
was  so  well  worth  lingering  over.  ' 

"  And — and  your  cousin — isn't  she  9 
—down  there,  how  awfully  pretty 
she  is,"  said  Trevor  at  last,  lower- 
ing his  cigar  between  his  fingers. 

"  Cousin ;  I  suppose  we're  all  cousins 
in  some  roundabout  way  related — I 
don't  know  how.  Yes,  she  is— she's 
veiy  pretty." 

'^Darkwell ;  connected,  are  thev. 
with  the  Darkwells  of  Shropshire  r  * 
asked  Trevor. 

"  Perhaps— I  really  don't  know— 
I  never  knew  there  were  Darkwells 
in  Shropshire,"  said  William 

"  Oh,  dear,  yes !  I  thought  every 
one  knew  that  Barkwell's  the  name 
of  the  place,  too.  A  very  old  family," 
said  Trevor. 

"  I  did  not  know  ;  but  her  father 
is  a  barrister,  and  lives  in  London, 
and  has  some  sons,  but  I  never  saw 
them,"  answered  William. 

Trevor  sighed.  He  was  thinking 
what  low  fellows  these  sons  might 
possibly  be.  A  banister  !  He  re- 
membered "young  Boles's"  father 
visiting  Digby  once,  a  barrister, 
making  fifteen  hundred  a  year,  a 
shabby,  lean-looking  fellow,  witn  a 
stoop,  and  a  seedy  black  frock  coat, 
and  grizzled  whiskers,  who  talked  in 
a  sharp,  dry  way,  with  sometimes  a 
little  brow-beating  tendency— not  a 
bit  like  a  gentleman.  On  the  other 
hand,  to  be  sure,  there  were  lots  of 
swells  among  them.  But  still  there 
was  the  image  of  old  BoWs  father 
intruding  into  the  moonlight,  and 
pokinff  about  the  old  trees  of  Gikoyd. 
They 'had  come  to  a  halt  under  the 
mighty  clump  of  beech  trees  that  you 
can  see  against  the  sky  from  the  dis- 
tant road  to  Audminton,  and,  after  a 
silence,  Trevor  said — 

"  I  remember  a  thing  I  saw  in  a 
play  in  London,  about  a  fellow  that 
married  a  mermaid,  or  something  of 
the  sort ;  and— and,  egad,  they  got 
on  capitally  till  her  family  began  to 
appear,  and — and  the  situation  began 
to  grow  too — too  fishy,  in  fact,  for 
him ;  so,  by  Jove,  he  cut  and  ran ; 


and— and  I  {(H:get  how  the  play  ei^ls; 
but  it  was  awfully  funny." 

"  Yes,"  said  William,  "  they  oo^ht 
to  come  to  us  like  Aphrodite,  from 
the  foam  of  the  sea,  and  have  no  kin- 
dred—in utter  isolation." 

"  Who  ?"  asked  Trevor. 

"  Our  beautiful  brides  1"  exclaimed 
Maubray,  a  little  mockingly. 

"  It's  a  confounded  world  we  live 
in,"  resumed  Trevor,  after  a  little 
silence.  "  Look  at  me,  now,  for  in- 
stance, how  we  are,  and  all  this  be- 
longs to  me,  and  has  been  ours  for — 
goodness  knows  how  many  centuries : 
and  I  assure  you  X  sometimes  feel 
I'd  rather  be  a  simple  fellow  with  a 
few  hundreds  a-year,  and  my  way  to 
make  in  the  world,  and  my  liberty 
along  with  it— than— than  all  this." 

"  Suppose  we  exchange,"  said  Wil- 
liam. *^I'll  take  the  estate  off  your 
hands,  and  allow  you  three  hundr^ 
a-year,  and  your  liberty,  and  wish 
you  joy  of  the  pleasant  excitement  of 
making  your  way  in  the  world,  and 
upland  when  you  get  on  a  l^t,  and 
condole  when  you're  in  the  mud." 

Trevor  only  smiled  grandly,  and 
shook  his  head  at  Williajoi's  waggery. 

"  But  seriously,  just  consider.  iTou 
know  I*m  telling  you  things,  old  fel* 
low,  that  I  wouldn't  say  to  every  ona 
and  this  won't,  I  know,  go  further.' 
He  resumed  after  a  little  int^val 
spent  in  smoking,  "But  just  Uiink 
now :  here's  eveiything,  as  you  see; 
but  the  estate  owes  some  money; 
and  I  give  you  my  honour,  it  does 
not  bring  me  in,  net,  when  every- 
thing's paid,  three  thousand  a-year." 

"  Oh,  no  I"  said  William,  in  a  tone 
which  unconsciously  implied,  ''a 
great  deal  less,  as  we  all  know." 

"  No,  not  three  thousand— I  wish 
it  was,"  said  Trevor,  with  an  eager 
frankness  that  savoured  of  annoy- 
ance. He  had  not  intended  to  be  quite 
believed.  "  And  there's  the— the  posi- 
tion. YouYe  expected  to  take  a  lead 
in  things,  you  see,  as  if  you  had 
your  six  thousand  a-year,  egad,  or 
whatever  it  is;  and  how  the  devil  are 
you  to  manage  it?  Don't  you  see. 
And  you  tumble  in  love  witn  a  girl ; 
ajid — and  you  find  yourself  encum- 
bered with  a  pedigree— a  confounded 
family  tree,  by  Jove  I  and  every  one 
expects  you  to— to  many  accordingly. 
And  I  don't  say  they're  not  ri^t, 
mind,  for,  by  Jove  I  on  the  whole,  loe- 
lieve  they  are.    So  here  I  am  with— 
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with  all  this  abont  me,  and  not  a 
soul  on  earth  to  bully  me,  and  yet  I 
can't  do  as  I  like^  1  don't  say,  by 
Jove,  that  I  do  want  to  marry.  I 
dare  say  it  woald  not  answer  at  s^,  at 
least  for  a  jolly  good  number  of  years, 
and  then  I  suppose  I  must  do  as  the 
rest  of  the  world  does.  I  must,  you 
see,  haye  some  money,  and  I  must 
have  something  of — of,  you  know,  a — a 
—farmly;  and  that's  how  I  stand. 
Come  along,  it's  growing  awfully  late, 
and — and  it's  very  likely — ha — ha — 
ha  ! — I  may  die  an  old  bachelor.'* 

"  Well,  you  know,'*  said  William, 
who  thought  that  Trevor  had  spoken 
with  extraordinary  good  sense, 
"there's  no  such  hurry.  Fellows 
wait,  as  you  say,  and  look  about 
them:  and  it's  a  very  serious  thing — 
and,  Dy  Jove !  here  we  are  at  the 
gate;  and  Tve  had  a  veiy  pleasant 
evemng—joUyf  I  did  not  think  two 
fellows,  by  themselves,  could  be  so 
jolly,  and— and  that  capital  claret  1" 
jPoor  William  was  no  great  judge, 
nor,  for  that  matter,  indeed,  was  his 
great  friend,  Mr.  Trevor,  who,  how- 
ever, knew  its  price,  and  laying  his 
hand  on  William's  arm,  said — 

"Well,  old  feUow,  I'm  glad— I 
really  am — ^you  eiyoyed  yourself;  and 
I  hope  when  next  you  come^  you'll 
have  another  glass  or  two  with  me. 
There's  one  thmg  I  say  about  wine, 
be  it  what  it  may— hang  it,  let  it  be 
real,  and  get  it  from  a  good  house; 
and  give  my  respects  to  your  ladies — 
don't  forget;  and  when  you  come 
again  we  must  have  more  croquet 
Let  the  balls  and  mallets  stay  where 
they  are,  you  know,  till  then;  and 
God  bless  you,  Maubray,  old  boy,  and 
if  I  can  give  you  a  lift,  you  know,  any 
way,  tell  me,  and  I  dare  say,  my  soh- 
eitor  can  give  you  a  lift  when  you 
get  to  the  bar.  Sends  out  a  lot  of 
Briefs,  you  know.  I'll  speak  to  him 
if  you  wish." 

"  A  good  time  before  that,"  laughed 
William.  "  Many  thanks,  though ;  I 
suppose  I  shall  turn  up  in  a  few 


weeks  again,  and  I*m  beginning  to 
take  to  the  croquet  rather,  ana  we 
can  have  lots  of  play ;  but,  by  Jove ! 
I'm  keeping  you  allmght— igood-bye." 

So  they  shook  hands,  each  thmk- 
ing  more  highly  of  the  other.  I'm 
afraid  our  mutual  estimates  are  sel- 
dom metaphysically  justifiaMe. 

"WeU,'^  thought  Trevor,  as  he 
smoked  his  way  up  hill  to  the  house, 
"  no  one  can  say  i  have  not  spoken 

Elain  enough.  I  should  not  like  to 
ave  to  give  up  that  little  acquaint- 
ance. It  s  an  awfully  slow  part  of  the 
world.  And  now  they  knK)W  every- 
thing. If  the  old  woman  was  think- 
ing about  anything,  this  will  put  it 
quite  out  of  her  head  ;  and  I  can  be 
careful,  poor  little  thing !  It  would 
be  a  devil  of  a  thing  if  she  did  grow 
to  like  me." 

And  with  a  lazy  smile  he  let  him- 
self in,  and  had  a  little  sherry  and 
water,  and  BelPs  Ltfe  in  the  draw- 
ing-room. 

William  Maubray  experienced  an 
unaccountable  expansion  of  spirits 
and  sympathies,  as  he  strode  along 
the  pathway  that  debouches  close 
upon  the  eate  of  Giboyd  HalL 
Everything  looked  so  beautiful,  and 
so  interesting,  and  so  serene.  He 
loitered  for  a  moment  to  gaze  on  the 
moon ;  and  recollecting  how  late  it 
was  he  rang  at  the  bell  fiercely,  hop- 
ing to  find  Violet  Darkwell  still  m 
the  drawing-room. 

"  Well,  lK)m,  my  aunt  in  the  draw- 
ing-room V*  said  William,  as  he  con- 
fided his  coat  and  hat  to  that  faithful 
domestic. 

"Ay,  sir,  she  be." 

"And  Miss  DarkweU." 

"  Gone  up  wi'  Mrs.  Winnie  some 
time." 

"  Oh,  that's  all  right,  nothing  like 
eariy  sleep  for  young  heads,  Tom ; 
and  its  rather  late,'^  said  William 
Maubray,  disappointed,  in  a  cheerfiu 
tone. 

So  he  opened  the  door,  and  found 
Aunt  Dinah  in  the  drawniug-room. 


CHAPTEE  xvin. 
suFPnu 


Elihtt  Bung  was  open  upon  the 
table,  also  the  Bible ;  ana  in  the 
latter  volume,  it  is  but  fair  to  say, 
she  had  been  reading  as  William 
rang  the  bell    With  her  pleasant 


smile  of  welcome  Miss  Perfect  greet- 
ed him. 

"Now,  sit  down,  William,  and 
warm  yourself  at  the  fire — you  are 
very  cold,  I  dare  8^/;^  ^Q^gl^ 
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''Oh,  no;  it's  quite  a  sommer 
night" 

''  And,  Thomas,  tell  Mrs.  Podgers 
to  send  up  something  for  Master 
William's  supper.*' 

Vainly  WuDam  protested  he  could 
eat  nothing  ;  but  Mrs.  Podgers  had 
been  kept  out  of  her  bed— an  allu- 
sion which  was  meant  to  make 
him  feel,  too,  his  late  return — for  the 
express  pnirpose  of  broiling  the  bones 
with  which  he  was  to  refresh  him- 
self ;  and  Aunt  Dinah,  who  had  the 
military  qualities  strong  within  her, 
orderea  Tom  to  obey  her  promptly. 

"  Well,  dear  WiUiam,  how  did  you 
like  your  dinner.  Everything  very 
nice,  I  dare  say.  Had  he  anyone  to 
meet  you  V* 

"  No,  quite  alone ;  everything  very 
good,  and  very  pleasant— a  very 
joUy  evening,  and  Trevor  very  chatty, 
chiefly  about  himself  of  course." 

Aunt  Dinah  looked  at  him  with 
expectation,  and  William,  who  under- 
stood her,  was  not  one  of  those 
agreeable  persons  who  love  to  tantal- 
ize their  neighbours,  and  force  them 
tojput  their  questions  broadly. 

"Violet  has  gone  to  bed?**  said 
William. 

"  Oh,  yes,  some  time," 

"  Yes,  so  Tom  said,"  pursued  Wil- 
liam. "Well,  I've  no  great  news 
about  Trevor's  suit  j  in  faci,  I'm  quite 
certain  there's  nothmg  in  it" 

Aunt  Dinah's  countenance  felL 

"  And  why  ?'*  she  inquired. 

"  He  mentioned  her.  He  admires 
her— he  thinks  her  very  pretty,  and 
all  that,"  said  William. 

"I  should  think  so,"  interposed 
Miss  Perfect,  with  the  scorn  of  one 
who  hears  that  Queen  Anne  is  dead. 

"  But  he  made  quite  a  long  speech, 
at  the  same  time — I  mean  in  con- 
tinuation—and there's  nothing— no- 
thing «^rtoM»— nothing  whatever — 
nothmg  on  earth  in  it,"  concluded  he. 

"  But  what  did  he  say?  Come,  try 
and  remember.  You  are  young,  and 
don't  know  how  reserved,  and — and 
hypocritical^all  lovers  are,  they  affect 
indifference  often  merely  to  conceal 
their  feelings." 

"I  hope  she  does  not  like  him," 
b^an  William. 

"  I'm  very  sure  she  doesn't'*  inter- 
polated Aunt  Dinah  rapidly;  "  no  ail 
likes  a  man  till  she  first  knows  that 
he  likes  her." 

"  Because  he  took  care  to  make  it 


perfectly  dear  that  he  could  not  think 
of  marrying  her."  added  WillianL 

"  Upon  my  lite,"  exclaimed  the  old 
lady  briskly,  "  remarkably  civil !  To 
invite  her  cousin  to  dinner  in  order  to 
entertain  him  with  such  an  uncalled- 
for  impertinence.  And  what  did  you 
say.  pray?" 

"He  did  not  mention  hcTj  you  secL 
in  connexion  with  all  this,"  said 
William. 

"Oh!  pooh!  then  I  dare  say  there's 
nothing  in  it,"  exclaimed  Aunt  Dinah, 
vigorously  grasping  at  this  straw. 

"  Oh !  But  there  is,  I  assure  you. 
He  made  me  a  long  speech  about  bis 
—  his  circumstances,"  commenced 
William. 

"  Well,  surely  he  can  afford  to  keep 
a  wife,"  interrupted  Aunt  Dinah, 
again. 

"Andtheupshotofitwasjustthis — 
that  he  could  not  afford  to  marry 
without  money — a  lot  of  money  and 
rank." 

"Money  and  rank  !  Pretty  well 
for  a  young  coxcomb  like  Mr.  Vane 
Trevor,  upon  my  word." 

This  was  perhaps  a  little  inoon- 
8istent,forAuntDinahhad  of  late  been 
in  the  habit  of  speaking  very  highly 
of  the  young^  gentleman. 

"Yes,  I  assure  you.  and  he  said  it 
all  in  a  very  pointea  way.  It  was, 
yon  see,  a  kind  of  explanation  of  hia 
position,  and  although  there  was  no- 
thing—no — ^no  actual  connecting  of  it 
at  ail  with  Violet's  name,  you  know 
he  couldn't  do  that ;  yet  there  was 
no  mistaking  what  he  meant" 

Aunt  Dinah  looked  with  com- 
pressed lips  on  a  verse  of  tiie  Bible 
which  lay  open  before  her. 

"  Well,  and  what  did  he  mean  f  she 
resumed  defiantlv.  "That  he  can't 
many  Violet  1  And  pray  who  ever 
asked  him  ?  I,  for  one,  never  encou- 
raged him,  and  I  can  answer  for 
Violet  And  you  always  thought  it 
would  be  a  very  di^vantageous 
thing  for  her,  so  young,  and  so  ex- 
tremely beautiful  as  she  unquestioD- 
ablyis;  and  I  really  don't  loiow  any 
one  here  who  has  the  smallest  reason 
to  look  foolish  on  the  occasion." 

"WeU.  I  thought  Fd  tell  yoo,*' 
said  Wilflam,  "tell  you  what  he  said, 
Imean«" 

"  Of  course— quite  right !"  exclaim- 
ed she. 

"And  there  could  be  no  mistakeu 
to  his  intention.    I  know  tiiere  isn't, 
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and — ^and  really,  as  it  is  so,  I  thought 
it  rather  honourable  his  being  so  ex- 
plicit.   Don't  you  ]"  said  William. 

"That's  as  it  may  be,"  said  Aunt 
DinaL  oracularly  shutting  the  Bible 
and  "Elihu  Bun^,"  and  putting  that 
volume  on  top  of  the  other ;  "  young 
people  now-a-days  are  fuller  a  great 
deal  of  duplicity  and— and  worldli- 
ness,  than  old  people  used  to  be  in 
my  time.  That's  my  ooinion,  and 
home  goes  his  croquet  in  tne  morning. 
Fyo  no  notion  of  his  coming  about 
here,  with  his  simpering  airs  and 
graces,  getting  my  child,  I  may  call 
ner,  talked  about  and  sneered  at" 

"  But,"  said  William,  who  instinc- 
tively saw  humiliation  in  anything 
that  savoured  of  resentment,  "  don't 
you  think  any  haste  like  that  might 
connect  in  his  view  with  what  he  said 
to  me  this  evening]" 

"  At  seven  o'clock  to-morrow  morn- 
ing, that's  precisely  what  I  wish," 
exclaimed  Aimt  Dinah. 

At  this  moment  Tom  entered  with 
the  bones  and  other  good  things,  and 
William,  with  the  accommodating 
appetite  of  youth,  on  second  thoughts 
accepted  and  honoured  the  repast 

"And,  Thomas,  mind,  at  seven 
o'clock  to-morrow  morning,  let  little 
Billy  WiUocks  bring  over  those  great 
hammers,  and  wooden  balls,  and — 
and  iron  things ;  the^r're  horribly  in 
the  way  in  the  hall,  with  my  compli- 
ments, to  Revington^  Mr.  Trevor, 
and— and  don't  faiL  He'll  say— Billy 
Willocks — ^that  they  were  forgotten 
at  Gilroyd.  At  seven  o'clock,  mind, 
with  Miss  Perfect's  compliments.' 

"And  Fm  very  glad,  on  the  whole," 
said  Miss  Perfect  after  about  a  mi- 
nute had  elapsed,  "  that  that  matter 
IB  quite  out  of  my  mind." 

William,  who  was  eating  his  broiled 
drumstick,  with  diligence  and  in  a 
genial  mood,  was  agreeably  abstracted 
and  made  no  effort  to  keep  the  con- 
versation alive. 

"  He  talks  very  grandly,  no  doubt, 
of  his  family.    But  he'll  hardly  ven- 


ture his  high  and  mighty  airs  with 
you  or  me.  The  Maubrays  are  older 
than  the  Trevors ;  and,  for  my  part, 
I  would  not  change  the  name  of  Per- 
fect with  any  in  Elnrfand.  We  are 
Athelstanes.  and  took  the  name  of 
Perfect  in  the  civil  wars,  as  I've  told 
you.  As  to  family,  William,  you 
could  not  stand  better.  You  have, 
thank  Ood,  splendid  talents,  and,  as 
I  am  satisfied,  _  excellent— indeed, 
magnificent  prospects.  Do  you  see 
much  of  your  cousin  Winston  at  Cam- 
bridge V^ 

"  S'othing,"  said  William,  who  was. 
it  must  be  confessed,  a  little  surprised 
at  his  aunt's  glowing  testimony  to  his 
genius,  and  particularly  to  "  his  pros- 
pects,' which  he  knew  to  be  of  a 
dismal  character,  and  he  coigectured 
that  a  supernatural  light  had  been 
thrown  upon  both  by  Henbane. 

**  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  Winston 
Maubray  has  not  sought  you  out,  or 
showed  you  any  kindness  ?" 

"  I  don't  need  his  kindness,  thank* 
goodness.  He  could  not  be,  in  fact, 
of  the  least  use  to  me ;  and  I  think 
he's  ashamed  of  me,  rather. 

"Ha!"  ejaculated  Aunt  Dinah, 
with  scorn. 

"  I  spoke  to  him  but  once  in  my 
life — ^when  Sir  Richard  came  to  Cam- 
bridge, and  he  and  Winston  called  on 
Dr.  Spra^ue,  who  presented  me  to 
my  uncle,    and  William  laughed. 

"WelH" 

"Well,  he  gave  me  two  fingers  to 
shake,  and  that  sort  of  thin({,  and  he 
said,  *  Winston,  here's  your  cousin,' 
and  Winston  smiled,  and  just  tooK 
my  hand,  with  a  sort  of  slight  bow." 

"  A  bow !  Well — a  first  cousin, 
anda5ot^>/" 

"Yes,  and  he  pretended  not  to 
know  me  next  day  at  cricket  I  wish 
he  was  anywhere  else,  or  that  no  one 
knew  we  were  connected. 

"  Well,  never  mind.  Theyll  be  of 
use — of  immense  use  to  you.  I'll  tell 
you  how,"  said  Aunt  Dinah,  nodding 
resolutely  to  William. 


CHAPTSB  XIX. 

DBBATB. 


"  I'd  rather  work  my  own  way,  auntie. 
It  would  be  intolerable  to  owe  them 
anything,"  said  William  Maubray. 

^I  don't  say   Winston^  but   Sir 
lUchard— Ae  can  be  of  the  most  im- 


mense use  to  yoiL  and  without  placing 
you  or  me  under  the  slightest  ob- 
liration." 

This  seemed  one  of  Aunt  Dinah's 
paradoxes,  or  of  her  scampish  table's 
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promisee,  and  made  a  commensurate 
impression  on  William's  mind. 

"Tou  saw  Doctor  Waggett  here 
yesterday  T 

"  I  know— yes— the  old  clerjgyman, 
isn't  he,  who  paid  you  a  visit  r 

"  Just  so  :  he  is  a  very  old  friend — 
very — ^and  thinks  it  a  most  desirable 
arrangement." 

"  What  arrangement  1  I  don't 
quite *' 

"  You  shall  see,"  interrupted  Aunt 
Dinah.  "One  moment's  patience, 
qf  must  first  show  you  a — ^a  paper  to 
read."  She  walked  over  to  a  little 
japanned  cabinet,  and  as  she  fumbled 
at  the  lock,  continued,  "And— and 
when  you — when  you  nave  read  it — 
you— ah  !  thafs  it— when  you  have 
read  it  I'll  tell  you  exactly  what  I 
mean.'^ 

So  sajdng,  she  presented  a  large, 
official-looking  envelope  to  William, 
who  found  that  it  contained  a  letter 
apd  a  paper,  headed  "  Extract  from 
the  will  and  testament  of  the  late 
Sir  Nathaniel  Maubray,  of  Queen's 

Maubray,  bearing   date  ,'  and 

proved.  &a,  on ,  1831." 

The  letter  was  simply  a  courteous 
attorney's  intimation  that  he  en- 
closed herewith  a  copv  extract  of  the 
will,  &&.  as  requested,  together  with 
a  note  oi  the  expenses. 

The  extract  was  to  the  following 
effect: 

"  And  I  bequeath  to  my  said  son 
Richard  the  advowson  of,  and  right 
of  perpetual  presentation  to  the  livmg 
and  vicarageof  SaintMaudlen  of  Caud- 
ley,  otherwise  Maudlin,  in  the  diocese 
of  Shovel-on-Headley^  now  absolutely 
vested  in  me,  and  to  his  heirs  for  ever, 
but  upon  the  following  conditions— 
namely,  that  if  there  be  a  kinsman, 
not  bemg  a  son  or  stepson,  of  my  said 
son  or  of  his  heir,  &a,  in  posses- 
sion, then,  provided  the  said  kinsman 
shall  bear  the  name  of  Maubray,  his 
father's  name  having  been  Maubray. 
and  provided  the  said  kinsman  shall 
be  in  holy  orders  at  the  time  of  the 
said  livings  becoming  vacant,  andshall 
be  a  good  and  religious  man,  and  a 
proper  person  to  be  the  incumbent  of 
the  said  living,  he  shall  appoint  and 
nominate  the  said  kinsman ;  and  if 
there  be  two  or  more  kmsmen  so 
qualified,  then  him  that  is  nearest  of 
kin ;  and  if  there  be  two  of  equal  con- 
sanguinity, then  the  elder  of  them ; 
and  if  tney  be  of  the  same  age. 


then  either,  at  the  election  of  the 
bishop." 

Then  there  was  provision  that  in 
case  there  were  no  such  kinsman,  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  the  Cathedral 
of  Dawdle-cum-Drone  should  elect  a 
cleric,  being  of  the  said  diocese^  bat 
not  or  the  said  chapter,  or  of  km  to 
any  one  of  the  said  chapter  j  and  that 
the  said  Richard,  or  his  heir,  should 
nominate  the  person  so  elected  And 
it  was  also  conditioned  that  his  son 
Richard  should  procure,  if  prac- 
ticable, a  private  Act  of  Parliament 
to  make  these  conditions  perma- 
nent 

"  Hemust  have  been  a  precious  odd 
old  fellow,  my  grand-uncle,  observed 
William,  as  he  sheathed  the  docu- 
ment again  in  the  envelope. 

"A  conscientious  man,  anxious — 
with  due  r^rd  to  his  family — to 
secure  a  good  incumbent,  and  to  pre- 
vent simony.  The  living  is  fifteen 
hundred  a  year,  and  there  is  this 
fact  about  it,  that  out  of  the  seven 
last  incumbents,  three  were  made 
bishops.    Three  r 

"  That's  a  great  many,"  said  Wil- 
liam, with  a  yawn. 

"  And  you'//  make  the  fourth,"  said 
Aunt  Dinah,  spiritedly,  and  took  a 
pinch  of  her  famous  snuff. 

"  /  r'  repeated  William,  not  quite 
believing  his  ears.  "I'm  going  to 
the  bar.^ 

"Into  the  Church,  you  mean,  dear 
\rilliam." 

"But,"  remonstrated  WiUiam.  "but, 
I  assure  you,  I.  without  a  feeling  of 
fitness — I — in  ract  I  could  not  tmnk 
of  it" 

"Into  the  Church,  sir."  Aunt 
Dinah  rose  up,  and,  as  it  were, 
mounted  guard  over  him,  as  she 
sternly  spoke  these  words. 

William  looked  rather  puzzled,  and 
very  much  annoyed. 

''^  Into—the— CA?(rcA.^*  she  re- 
peated, with  a  terrible  deliberation. 

"  My  dear  Aunt,"  William  began, 

**  Yes,  the  Church,  Listen  to  me. 
I — I  have  reason  to — ^to  knowjoull  be 
a  bishop.  Now  mind,  Wilham,  TU 
hear  no  nonsense  on  this  suqiect 
Henbane  !  Is  that  what  you  mutter  1*' 

"Well,  speak  out  What  of  Hen- 
bane 1  Suppose  I  have  been  favoured 
with  a — a  communication ;  suppose  I 
have  tried  to  learn  by  that  most  beau- 
tiful and  innocent  communion,  some- 
thing of  the— the  expediency  of  the 
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cotir8elpropose,andhave8ucceeded  ?" 
"Whattbenr 

'William  did  not  answer  the  chal- 
lenge, and  after  a  brief  pause^he  con- 
tinued— 

**Oome,  come,  my  dear  WiUiam, 
you  know  your  poor  old  aunt  loves 
you;  you  have  been  her  first,  and  very 
nearly  her  only  object,  and  you  won  t 
begin  to  vex  her  now,  and  after  all, 
to — to  break  her  heart  about  no- 
thing." 

**  But  I  assure  you,**  William  be- 
gan— 

"A  moment's  patience,"  broke  in 
Aunt  Dinah,  "you  won*fc  let  me  speak. 
Of  course  you  may  argue  till  dooms- 
day, if  you  keep  all  the  talk  to  your- 
self. I  s^,  William,  there  are  not  six 
peers  in  England  can  show  as  good 
blood  as  you,  and  I'll  not  hear  of  your 
being  shut  up  in  a  beggarly  garret  in 
Westminster  Hall,  or  the  Temple,  or 
■wherever  it  is  they  put  the — the 
paltry  young  barristers,  when  you 
might  and  must  have  a  bishopric  if 
you  choose  it,  and  marry  a  peer's 
daughter.  And  choose  what  you  will, 
/  dioose  that,  and  into  the  Church 
you  go;  jes,  into  the  Church,  the 
Church,  sir,  the  Church!  and  that's 
enough,  I  hope." 

William  was  stunned  and  looked 
helplessly  at  his  aunt,  whom  he  loved 
very  much.  But  the  idea  of  going 
into  the  Church,  the  image  of  his  old 
j&iend  Dykes,  turned  into  a  demure 
curate  as  he  had  seen  him  three 
weeks  ago.  The  form  of  stout  Doctor 
Dabymple,  with  his  pimples  and 
shovel  nat,  and  a  general  sense  of 
simony  and  blasphemv  came  sicken- 
ingly  over  him ;  nis  likings,  his  con- 
science, his  fears,  his  whole  nature 
rose  up  against  it  in  one  abhorrent 
protest,  and  he  said,  very  pale  and 
m  the  voice  of  a  sick  man,  gently 
placing  his  hand  upon  his  aunt's  arm, 
and  looking  with  entreating  eyes  into 
hers: 

"My  dear  Aunt,  to  go  into  the 
Churcn  without  any  kind  of  suita- 
bility, is  a  tremendous  thing,  for  mere 
gain,  a  dreadful  kind  of  sin.  I  know 
rm  quite  unfit.    I  could  not." 

William  did  not  know  for  how 
many  years  his  aunt  had  been  brooding 
over  this  one  idea,  how  she  had  Uvea 
in  this  air-built  castle,  and  what  a 
crash  of  hopnes  and  darkness  of  des- 
pair was  in  its  downfall  But  if  he 
nady  he  could  not  help  it    Down  it 


must  go.  Ordei-s  were  not  for  him. 
Deacon,  priest,  or  bishop,  William 
Maubray  never  could  be. 

Miss  Perfect  stared  at  him  with 
pallid  face. 

"I  tell  you  what,  William,"  she 
exclaimed,  "you  had  better  think 
twice—you  had  better " 

"I  have  thought — indeed  I  have — 
for  Doctor  Sprague  suggested  the 
Church  as  a  profession  long  ago ;  but 
I  can't    Fm  not  fit" 

"You  had  better  grow  fit,  then, 
and  give  up  your  sins,  sir,  and  save 
both  your  soul  and  your  prospects. 
It  can  be  nothing  but  wickedness 
that  prevents  your  taking  orders — 
holy  orders.  Mercy  on  us !  A  blas- 
phemy and  a  sin  to  take  holy  orders ! 
What  sort  of  state  can  you  be  in  1" 

"I  wish  to  heaven  I  were  good 
enough,  but  I'm  not.  I  may  be  no 
worse  tnan  many  who  do  go  into  the 
Church.  Others  may,  but  I  couldn't." 

^^You  couldn't!  You  conceited, 
young,  provoking  coxcomb!  As  if 
all  tne  world  were  looking  for 
miracles  of  piety  from  you/  Who 
on  earth  expects  you  to  be  one  bit 
.  more  pious  than  other  curates  who 
do  their  besti  Who  are  you,  pray, 
that  anything  more  should  be  ex- 
pected from  you  ?  Do  your  duty  in 
that  state  of  life  to  which  it  shall 
please  God  to  call  you.  Thafs  simple. 
We  expect  no  more." 

"But  that's  everything  "  said  Wil- 
liam, with  a  hopeless  snake  of  his 
head. 

"What's  everything?  I  can't  see. 
I  don't  comprehend  you.  Of  course 
there's  a  pleasure  in  crossing  and 
thwarting  me.  But  of  let  or  hind- 
rance to  your  entering  the  Church, 
there  is  and  can  \te  none  except 
yoursecretresolution  to  lead  a  wicked 
fcfe." 

"I'm  not  worse  than  other  fellows. 
I'm  better,  I  believe,  than  many  who 
do  get  ordained;  but  I  do  assure  you, 
I  have  thought  of  it  before  now,  often, 
and  it  is  quite  out  of  the  question." 

"You  wonH?*'  said  Aunt  Duiah. 
aghast,  in  a  low  tone,  and  she  gaped 
at  him,  with  flashing  eyes,  her  gold 
spectacles  shut  up.  and  tightly  grasped 
like  a  weapon  in  ner  hand.  He  had 
never  seen  her.  or  any  one,  look  l^o 
pallid.  And  alter  a  pause,  she  said 
slowly,  in  a  very  low  tone — 

"  Once  more,  William— yes  or  no." 

"My  dear  Aunt,  forgive  me;  don't 
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be  yexed,  bat  I  must  say  no,"  moaned 
poor  William  Maubray  thus  sorely 
pressed. 

Aunt  Dinah  Perfect  looked  at  him 
in  silence;  the  same  white,  bright 


stare.  William  was  afraid  that  she 
was  on  the  point  of  havine  a  fit^ 
Who  could  have  imagined  the  dis- 
cussion of  his  profession  so  convulsiv'e 
and  frightful  an  ordeal ! 


CHAFTEB  XX. 


Fob  a  minute  or  two,  I  think  she 
could  not  speak  ;  she  closed  her  lips 
tightly,  ana  pressed  two  of  her  fingers 
on  them,  pernaps  to  hide  some  tremor 
there;  and  she  went  and  placed  one 
of  her  slender  feet  on  the  fender,  and 
looked  steadfastly  on  the  macerated 
countenance  of  the  Very  Rev.  the 
Dean  of  Crutch  Friars,  who,  in  his 
oval  frame,  over  the  chimney-piece, 
seeme4  to  near  and  endure  William's 
perversities  with  the  meekness  of  a 
good,  sadL  suffering  Christian. 

Aunt  Dinah  sighed  twice,  two  deep, 
long,  laborious  sighs,  and  tapi)ed  the 
steel  of  her  stays  ferociously  with  her 
finger  tips.  In  his  distress  and  con- 
fusion, William  rose  irresolutely.  He 
would  have  approached  lier,  but  he 
feared  that  his  doing  so  would  but  pre- 
cipitate an  explosion,  and  he  re- 
mained standing,  with  his  fingers 
extended  on  the  table  as  if  on  the 
keys  of  a  piano,  and  looking  wan 
and  sad  over  his  shoulder  on  the 
bade  of  Aunt  Dinah's  natty  old- 
fashioned  cap. 

"Well,  young  gentleman,  you  have 
made  up  your  mind,  and  so  have  I," 
said  Aunt  Dinah,  abruptly  returning 
to  the  table.  "  You  go  your  own  way. 
I  shall  not  interfere  m  your  concerns. 
I  shall  see  your  face  no  more— -never! 
I  have  done  with  you,  and  depend 
upon  it,  I  shan*t  change.  I  never 
change.  I  put  you  away  from  me.  I 
wash  my  hands  of  vou.  I  have  done 
with  you.  I  shall  send  a  hundred 
pounds  to  Doctor  Sprague,  when  you 
leave  to-morrow,  first,  to  pay  college 
expensesL  and  the  balance  you  may 
take,  ana  that  ends  all  between  us.  I 
hate  the  world,  ungrateful,  stiff-neck- 
ed, rebellious,  heartless.  All  I  have 
been  to  you,  you  know.  What  you 
would  have  been  without  me,  you  also 
know,  a  beg«u>— simply  a  becgar.  I 
shaJl  now  find  other  objects.  You  are 
free,  sir,  henceforward.  I  hope  vou 
may  eiyoy  your  liberty,  ana  that 
you  may  never  have  reason  to  repent 


^1 


our  perversity  and  ingratitude  as 
►itterly  as  I  now  see  my  folly.  Go, 
sir,  good-night,  and  let  me  see  your 
f&ce  no  more.** 

William  stood  looking  on  his  trans- 
formed aunt;  he  felt  his  ears  tinde 
with  the  insult  of  her  speech,  and  a 
great  ball  seemed  rising  m  his  throat 

Her  face  was  darkened  by  a  dis- 
mal anger;  her  look  was  hard  and 
cold,  and  it  seemed  to  him  that  the 
gates  of  reconciliation  were  closed 
against  him  for  ever,  and  that  he  had 
come  into  that  place  of  exclusion  at 
whose  entrance  hope  is  left  behind. 

William  was  proud,  too,  and  sen- 
sitive. It  was  no  equal  battle.  His 
obligations  had  never  before  been 
weighed  against  his  claims,  and  he 
felt  the  cruel  truth  of  Aunt  Dinah's 
words  beating  him  down  into  the 
dust 

With  her  chin  in  the  air,  and  aver- 
ted gaze,  she  sat  stiff  and  upright  in 
her  accustomed  chair  by  the  fire. 
William  stood  looking  at  her  for  a 
time,  his  thoughts  not  very  dear,  and 
a  great  vague  pain  throbbing  at  his 
heart  There  was  that  in  her  coun- 
tenance which  indicated  something 
different  from  anger — a  cold  alienation. 

William  Maubray  silently  and  softly 
left  the  room. 

"  He  thinks  it  will  be  all  over  in 
the  morning,  but  he  does  not  know 
me,^'  So  thought  Aunt  Dinah,  fold- 
ing her  cold  hands  together.  "Gone 
to  bed'  his  last  night  at  Gilroyd.'* 

Holding  her  mind  stiffly  m  this 
vein,  with  a  corresponding  pose  and 
look  she  sate,  and  m  a  mmute  more 
William  Maubray  entered  the  room 
verv  pale,  his  outside  coat  was  on, 
and  his  hat  in  his  hand.  He  looked 
very  near  crying,  and  walked  very 
quickly  to  the  side  of  her  chair,  laid 
his  hand  softly  on  her  shoulder,  and 
stooping  down  kissed  her  cheek,  and 
without  a  word  left  the  room. 

She  heard  the  hall-door  open,  and 
Tom's  voice  talking  with  him  as  their 
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8tei>s  trayersed  the  iprarel,  and  the 
jarring  sound  of  the  iron  gate  on  its 
liinges.  "Good  night,"  said  the  well- 
known  voice,  so  long  beloved;  and 
"  goodmght,  Mr.  William,  good  nijght, 
sir,"  in  Tom's  gruff  voice,  and  a  little 
more  time  the  gate  clanged,  and  Tom's 
lonelf  step  came  back. 

"  He  had  no  business  to  open  the 
gate  without  my  order,"  said  Miss 
jPerfect  She  was  thinking  of  blow- 
ing Tom  up,  but  her  pride  prevented; 
and  as  Tom  entered  in  replv  to  her 
bell,  she  asked  as  nearly  as  she  could 
in  her  usual  way— 

"  My  nephew  did  not  take  away 
histrunkr 

"  No,  mum." 

"He  gave  directions  about  his 
things,  of  course  1" 

"  Yes,  they're  to  follow,  mum.  by 
the  momin'  coach  to  Cambridge. 

'•  H'm!  very  good -that's  all— you 
had  better  get  to  your  bed  now — 
good  night" 

And  thus,  with  a  dry  and  stately  air, 
dismissed,  he  withdrew,  and  Aunt 
Dinah  said,  "  I'm  glad  that's  off  my 
mind;  I've  done  right;  I  know  I 
have.  Who'd  have  thought?  But 
there's  no  help,  and  I'm  glad  its 
over." 

Aunt  Dinah  sat  for  a  long  time  in 
the  drawing-room,  uttering  short  sen- 
tences like  these,  from  time  to  time. 
Then  she  read  some  verses  in  the 
Bible,  and  I  don't  think  she  could 
have  told  yoiL  when  she  closed  the 
book,  what  they  were  about  She 
bad  thoughts  of  a  seance  with  old 
Winnie  Dobbs,  but  somehow  she 
was  not  exactly  in  the  mood. 

"Master  William  is  not  in  his 
room  yet^"  observed  that  ancient 
domestic 

"Master  William  has  gone  to 
Cambridge  to-night,"  said  Miss  Per- 
fect, drily  and  coldly;  "  and  his  lug- 
sage  follows  in  the  morning.  I  cair  t 
find  my  night-cap." 

So  old  Winnie,  though  surprised, 
was  nothing  wiser  that  nisht  respect- 
ing the  reiu  character  of  the  move- 


ment And  Aunt  Dinah  said  her 
prayers  sti£Biy;  and  biddine  old  Win- 
nie a  peremptory  good-night,  put  out 
her  candle,  and  restated  to  herself  the 
fact  she  had  already  frequently  men- 
tioned, "  I  have  acted  rightly;  I  have 
nothing  to  regret  William  will,  I 
dare  say.  come  to  his  senses,  and  re- 
collect all  he  owes  me." 

In  the  mean  time  William,  with  no 
very  distinct  ideas,  and  only  his  huge 
pain  and  humiliation  at  his  heart, 
trudged  along  the  solitary  road  to 
Saxton.  He  sat  down  on  the  style, 
under  the  great  ash  tree  by  the  road- 
side to  gather  up  his  thoughts.  Little 
more  than  half  an  hour  before  he  had 
been  so  unusually  happy;  and  now, 
here  he  sat  shipwreckeo,  woimded, 
and  forlorn. 

He  looked  at  his  wateh  again — a 
dreadful  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
must  elapse  before  the  Cambridge 
coach  would  draw  up  at  the  Golden 
Posts  in  High-street  Had  he  not 
better  go  on  and  await  its  arrival 
there  1  Yet  what  need  he  care  1 
What  was  it  to  him  whether  he  were 
late  or  not  ?  In  his  outcast  desper- 
ation he  fancied  he  would  rather  like 
to  wear  out  his  shoes  and  his  strength 
in  a  long  march  to  Cambridge.  He 
would  have  liked  to  lift  his  dusty  hat 
grimly  to  Violet,  as  he  strode  footsore 
and  cheerless  on  his  way.  But  alas  ! 
he  was  leaving  Violet  there^  among 
those  dark-tufted  outlines,  and  under 
the  high  steep  roof  whose  edge  he 
could  just  discern.  There  cotud  be 
no  chance  meeting.  Farewell !  Back 
to  Cambridge  he  was  going  —  and 
throughCambridge,into  space — ^where 
by  those  who  once  liked  him  he  should 
be  found  no  more— on  that  he  was 
resolved. 

So  up  he  got  again,  without  a 

Slan,  without  a  reason,  as  he  had  sat 
own;  and  he  lifted  his  hat,  and  with 
extended  arm,  waved  his  farewell  to- 
ward Gilroyd.  And  the  old  ash  tree 
looked  down  sadly,  murmuring,  in  the 
fickle  night  breeze,  over  his  folly. 


OHAPTSB  XXL 

WILUAM  OOHiOLTV  A  SA«B. 


Btabtiko  afresh  at  a  pace  wholly 
uncalled-for,  by  time  or  distance, 
William  Maubray  was  soon  in  the 
sQent  street  of  Saxton,  with  the  bright 


moonlight  on  one  side  of  it,  and  the 
houses  and  half  the  road  black  in 
shadow  on  the  other. 
There  was  a  light  in  Doctor  Dxake'Sf 
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front  parlour,  which  he  called  his 
study.  The  doctor  himself  was  in 
evidence,  leaninc  upon  the  saidiof  the 
window,  which  he  had  lowered,  and 
smoking  dreamily  from  a  "church- 
warden toward  the  brilliant  moon. 
It  was  plain  that  Miss  Letty  had  re- 
tired, and  in  ^his  desolation,  human 
sympathy,  some  one  to  talk  to,  ever 
so  little,  on  his  sudden  calamity — a 
friendly  soul  who  knew  Aunt  Dinah 
long  and  well,  and  was  even  half  as 
wise  as  Doctor  Drake  was  reputed  to 
be,  would  be  a  God-send.  He  yearned 
to  shake  the  honest  fellow*s  hand,  and 
his  haste  was  less,  and  subsided  to  a 
loitering  pace,  as  he  approached  the 
window^  from  which  he  was  hailed, 
but  not  m  a  way  to  make  it  quite  clear 
what  the  learned  physician  exactly 
wanted. 

"I  shay,  I  shay— shizzy — shizhte — 
shizh-shizh-shizhte — V — V — Viator, 
I  shay,"  said  the  Doctor—playfully 
meaning,  I  believe,  Siste  Viator, 

And  Doctor  Drake's  long  pipe,  like 
a  shepherd's  crook,  was  hospitably 
extended,  so  that  the  embers  fell  out 
on  the  highway,  to  arrest  the  way- 
farer.  So  Wilham  stopped  and  said — 

"  What  a  sweet  night— how  beauti- 
ful, and  I*m  so  glad  to  find  you  still 
up,  Doctor  Drake." 

"Alwayz  all  sh*8,  alwayzh  up," 
said  the  doctor  oracularly,  smiling 
rather  at  one  side  of  his  cneek,  and 
with  his  eyes  pretty  nearly  closed ; 
and  his  long  pipe  swaying  gently, 
horizontally,  over  the  trottoir,  **  you'll 
look  insh*r  pleashure  acquaintensL" 

By  this  time  the  doctor^with  his 
disengaged  hand  had  seized  William's, 
and  his  pipe  had  dropped  on  the 
pavement  and  was  smashed. 

"Bloke— bl—boke  '."murmured  the 
doctor,  smiling  celestially,  with  a  little 
vague  wave  of  his  fingers  toward  the 
fragments  of  his  churchwarden,  from 
the  bowl  of  which  the  sparks  were 
flitting  lightly  along  High-street. 
"Bio— boke  my  p— p— phife !" 

"  I  shay,  oleboy,  you  come  in,"  and 
he  beckoned  William  grandly  through 
the  window. 

William  glanced  at  the  door,  and 
the  doctor  comprehending,  said  with 
awful  solemnity — 

"  All  thlngsh  deeshenly  in  an— in 
or — or— orrer,  I  shay.  Come — ole- 
fellow— wone  ye  1— toothe  th'— th' 
door  sh'r— an'— an*  youH  norr  regrcsh 
— no— ^ever.** 


William,  though  not  very  sharp  on 
such  points,  perceived  that  Doctor 
Drake  had  been  making  merry  in  his 
study,  and  the  learned  gentleman  re- 
ceived him  at  the  hall-door,  lajnng  his 
hand  lovingly  and  grandly  on  his  arm. 
"Howzho  th'— th'  ladle-th'  ad- 
mir'br  womr,  over  there,  Mish  Per- 
fekr 

"  My  aunt  is  very  well— perfectly 
well,  thanks,"  answered  Wilham. 

'•ifo  thangs — /  thang  pou  sh'r— I 
thang  Prover*! !"  and  the  doctor  sank 
with  a  comfortable  sigh,  and  his 
back  against  the  wall,  shaking 
William's  hand  slowly,  and  looking 
piously  up  at  the  cornice. 

"She's  quite  well,  but— but  I've 

something  to  tell  you,"  said  William. 

"Comle — comle — ong !"    said  the 

doctor  encouragingly,  and  led  the  way 

unsteadily  into  his  study. 

There  was  a  jug  of  cold  water— a 
"  tumbler,"  and  a  large  black  bottle 
on  the  table,  to  wmch  the  doctof 
waved  a  cracious  introduction. 

"  Ole  Tom,  ole  Tom,  an'  w— wawr 
hizh  dring  the  chryshle  brook  !"        * 
The  doctor  was  given  to  quotation 
in  his  cups,  and  this  was  his  para- 
phrase of  "  The  Hermit" 

"Thanks,  no,"  said  William,  **1 
have  had  my  glass  long[  aga  I — Pm 
going  back  to  Cambridge,  sir ;  Pea 
ffoing  to  make  a  push  in  lifb.  Pve 
oeen  too  long  a  burden  on  my  aunt. 

"Admir'alwom'le  shr'1  Wurle — 
worry— no  wurrier,  ladle !"  exclaimed 
the  doctor  with  growing  enthusiasm. 
Contented  wifli  these  evidences  of 
mental  vigour,  William,  who  must 
have  spoken  to  the  roadside  trees, 
rather  than  refrain  himself,  {n^ceeded 
to  tell  his  woftd  story — to  which 
Doctor  Drake  listened,  clinging  ratW 
to  the  chimney-piece  with  his  right 
hand,  and  in  his  left  sustaining  a 
large  glass  of  his  favourite  **01d 
Tom"  and  water— a  little  of  which 
occasionally  poured  upon  the  hearUi- 
ruff, 

^*And  Doctor  Drake,  you  wcm't 
mention  what  Pm  going  to.say  I" 

The  doctor  intended  to  say,  "silent 
as  the  sepulchre,"  but  broke  down, 
and  merely  nodded,  funer^y  point- 
ing his  finger  perpendiculariy  toward 
the  hearthstone  :  and  having  let  go 
his  hold  on  the  chimney,  he  made  an 
involuntary  wheel  backward,  and 
sat  down  quite  unintentionally,  and 
rather  violently,  in  an  elbow-cbair. 
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"Yoa  promifle,  really  and  truly, 
sir  V*  preyed  William. 

"Reel-reel-reelan'foora//*  repeated 
the  doctor  as  nearly  as  he  conld. 

And  upon  this  assurance  William 
Maubray  proceeded  to  state  his  caseu 
and  feeling  relieved  as  he  poured 
forth  his  wrongs,  waxed  Toluble ; 
and  the  doctor  sat  and  heard,  looking 
like  Solomon,  and  refreshing  his  lips 
now  and  again,  as  if  William  s  oration 
parched  him. 

**  And  what  sir,  do  you  think  I  had 
best  dot"  said  William,  not  very 
wisely  it  must  be  owned,  applying  to 
Philip,  certainly  not  sober— lor  judg- 
ment. 

"  Return  to  my  duty  V  repeated 
WilHam,  interpreting  as  well  as  he 
could  the  doctor's  somewhat  vague 
articulation.  "Why,  I  am  certain  I 
never  left  it.  I  have  done  all  I  could 
to  please  her ;  but  this  you  know  is 
what  no  one  on  earth  could  be  ex- 
pected to  do— what  no  one  oi^ht  to 
do." 

"  Sh'  r&ngj  shV !"  exclaimed  the 
doctor  with  decision.  "Thersh — r 
— ^r — ry,  and  th'rsh  wrong — r — ry— 
an'  urrong — moshe  admiral  ladle, 
Mish  Perfeck ! — moshe  amiable  ;  we 
all  epresheay — sheniorib — bush  pie — 
ri — pie — oribush  —  ole  Latt'n,  you 
Imow.  I  'preshiay  an'  love  Mish 
Perfey." 


Senioribui  prixmbus  /  There  was 
a  want  of  clearness,  William  felt  in 
the  doctor's  views ;  still  it  weighed 
on  him  that  such  as  they  were  they 
were  against  him. 

"The  principle  on  which  I  have 
acted,  sir,  can't  be  shaken.  If  I  were, 
at  my  aunt's  desire,  now  to  enter  the 
Church,  I  should  do  so  entirely  from 
worldly  motives,  which  I  know  would 
be  an  impiety  such  as  I  could  not 
endure  to  practise." 

"Conn'ry  toop— toop— rinsh'p'l — 
conw'ry— conn'ry,"  murmured  the 
doctor,  with  an  awful  shake  to  his 
head. 

The  coach  was  now  seen  to  pass  the 
windows,  with  a  couple  of  outside 
passengers,  and  a  pile  of  luggage  on 
top,  and  pulled  up  some  si^  yards 
lower  down  the  street,  at  the  Golden 
Posts.  With  a  hasty  shake  of  the 
hand,  William  Mauorav  took  his 
leave,  and  mounted  to  his  elevated 
seat,  as  the  horses,  with  their  looped 
traces  hangmg  by  them,  emerged 
from  the  inn-yard  gate,  like  shadows, 
by  the  rapid  slight-of-nand  of  groom 
and  hostler — to  replace  the  wayworn 
team,  now  snorting  and  shaking  their 
flanks,  with  drooping  necks,  and 
emitting  a  white  steam  in  the  moon- 
light, as  they  waited  to  be  led  off  to 
rest  and  comfort  in  the  stables  of  the 
Golden  Posts. 
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Chill  waa  the  night.  The  slight 
motion  of  the  air  was  against  them, 
and  made  a  cutting  breeze  as  they 
drove  on.  The  gentleman  who  sat 
beside  liim  in  a  huge  cloak  and  fur 
cap,  with  several  yards  of  cashmere 
swathing  his  throat  and  chin  and 
chops,  was  taciturn,  except  when  he 
offered  William  a  dgar.  The  cold, 
dark,  and  solitude  helped  his  de- 
pression— and  longing  to  see  Doctor 
Sprague,  to  whom,  m  his  helpless- 
ness he  looked  for  practical  coun- 
sel. The  way  seemed  more  than 
usually  long.  There  was  one  conclusion 
clearly  fixed  in  the  chaos  of  his 
thoughts.  He  had  done  with  depen- 
dence. No  matter  to  what  level  it 
might  reduce  him,  he  would  earn  his 
own  bread.  He  was  leaving  Gilroyd 
Hall  behind  him,  and  all  its  dreams. 


to  be  dreamed  no  more.  Perhaps  there 
was  in  the  surrounding  gloom  that 
romantic  vista,  which  youth  in  its 
irrepressible  hopefulness  will  open  for 
itself.  And  William  Maubray  in  the 
filmly  perspective  saw  a  shadow  of 
himself  as  ne  would  be  a  few  yeaiB 
hence— wealthy,  famous,  the  outcast 
restored,  with  the  lawn  and  the  chest- 
nuts about  him,  and  pretty  old  Gil- 
royd spreading  its  faint  crimson 
sables  and  dittering  window-frumee 
behind,  and  old  Aunt  Dinah,  and 
another  form  in  the  foreground,  all 
smiles  and  tears,  and  welcome. 

Poor  fellow !  He  knows  not  how 
few  succeed— how  long  it  takes  to 
make  a  fortune — how  the  process 
transforms,  and  how  seldom  that  kind 
of  gildinff  touches  any  but  white 
hea^  and  when  the  sun  Is  near  ite 
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setting,  and  all  the  old  things  past  or 
passing  away. 

In  the  morning  William  Maubray 
presented  himself  before  Dr.  Sprague, 
who  asked  him  briskly — "How  is 
Miss  Perfect]" 

"Quite  well  sir,  thank  you;  but 
— ^but  something  very  senous  has 
happened — very  serious  sir,  and  I  am 
very  anxious  to  ask  your  advice." 

"Eh  !"  said  the  doctor ;  "  wait  a 
moment,"  and  he  quaffed  what  re- 
mained of  his  cup  of  tea,  for  William 
had  surprised  him  at  breakfast. 
"  Hey  1— Nothing  very  bad,  I  hope  V 
and  the  doctor  put  on  his  spectacles 
and  looked  in  William's  face,  as  a 
physician  does  into  that  of  a  patient, 
to  read  something  of  his  case  in  his 
countenance. 

So  William  reported  the  great  de- 
bate, and  alas  !  the  division  on  the 
question  of  holy  orders,  to  all  which 
the  good  little  man  listened,  leaning 
back  in  his  chair,  with  his  leg  crossed 
and  his  chin  raised. 

"  You*re  in  the  right,  sir,"  he  said, 
so  soon  as  he  had  heard  the  young 
man  out — **  perfectly.  What  do  you 
wish  me  to  do  1  rll  write  to  Miss 
Perfect  if  you  wish  it" 

"  Very  kind  of  you,  sir ;  but  I'd 
rather  not,  on  that  subject,  at  least 
till  I'm  quite  out  of  the  way.  I 
should  not  wish  her  to  suppose  that 
I  could  seek  to  return  to  my  old 
position  of-— of  obligation,  I  must 
never  cost  her  a  farthinc  more." 

So  William  explained  his  feelings 
•fully  and  very  candidly,  and  Doctor 
Sprague  listened,  and  looked  pleased 
though  grave ;  and  said  he — 

"  You  haven't  been  writing  for  any 
of  the  Magazines,  or  that  sort  of 
thing  1" 

No,  he  had  no  resource  of  that 
kind.  He  had  a  good  deal  of  loose 
manuscript,  he  confessed  with  a 
blush,  but  ne  had  no  introduction. 

"  Well,  no,"  said  Doctor  Sprague, 
"you'd  probably  have  a  long  wait, 
too  long  for  your  purpose.  You 
have,  you  know,  a  trine  of  your  own, 
about  £2Z  a  year,  isn't  it?"  and  he 
looked  in  the  direction  of  his  dedi:, 
where  the  memorandum  was ;  "  some- 
thing thereabout,  that  I  received  for 
you.  There's  a  money  order  for 
eleven  pounds  and  something  in  my 
desk  since  yesterday." 

"Don't  you  thmk,  sir,  that  I 
flhould  apply  that  little  annuity  to 


gay  back  all  I  can  to  my  aunt,  who 
as  been  so  good  to  ma" 

"Tut-tut,  your  aunt  would  not 
accept  a  guinea,  and  would  mistake 
your  motive ;  don't  talk  of  any  such 
thin^.  Her  past  affection  is  a  matter 
of  findly  recollection.  You  could 
not  reduce  it  to  money— no,  no  ;  but 
on  the  whole  I  think  you  have  re- 
solved wisely.  You  must  undertake, 
for  a  little,  something  in  the  way  of 
tuition ;  I  don't  mean  here.  You're 
hardly  well  enough  up  in  the  busi- 
ness for  that;  but  we'll  find  out 
something  A^e,"  and  he  tapped  the 
Times,  which  lay  open  on  the  table, 
beside  him,  "I  dare  say,  to  suit 
you— not  a  school,  that  would  not  do 
either — a  tutor  in  a  country  house. 
You  need  not  stay  away  more  than 
six  months,  and  you'll  have  some- 
thing to  go  on  with  then  ;  and  in  the 
meantime  you  can  send  your  manu- 
scripts round,  and  try  if  you  can't 
get  mto  some  of  the  periodicals." 

"It  is  very  odd,  sir,  but  some 
months  since  I  spoke  of  such  a  plan 
when  I  was  at  Oilroyd,  and  my  Aunt 
was  positively  horrified ;  she  is  ftill  of 
fancies,  you  know,  and  she  told  me 
that  none  of  my  family  had  ever  done 
anything  of  the  kind. 

"  I  don't  know  about  that;  but  /'ve 
done  it  I  can  tell  you,  and  better  men 
than  I,"  said  the  doctor. 

"  I  only  mean  that  she  made  such 
a  point  of  it ;  she  would  think  I  had 
done  it  expressly  to  vex  her,  or  she 
might  come  wherever  I  was,  and  try 
to  make  me  leave  it" 

"So  she  might,  said  the  cleric," 
and  laughed  a  little  to  himself,  for  he 
knew  her,  and  fancied  a  scene,  "  but 
what  can  you  do  1  I  think  you  mtist 
in  fact,  and  the  best  way  will  be  to 
tell  her  nothing  about  it  She  has 
cut  you,  you  know,  for  the  present, 
and— -and  you  need  not,  if  you  think 
it  would  vex  her,  go  in  your  own 
name,  do  you  see  1  We'll  call  you 
Mr.  Herbert,  you're  descended  mater- 
nally, you  Imow,  from  Herberts ; 
now— not  for  a  moment,  now— just 
hear  me  out ;  there  shall  be  no  de- 
ception, of  course.  PU  tell  them 
that  for  certain  family  reasons  I  have 
advised  you  to  take  that  measure. 
I'll  take  it  all  on  myself,  and  say  all 
I  think  of  you,  and  know  of  you,  and 
I  saw.  just  now,  in  this  very  paper, 
something  that  I  think  would  an- 
swer very  nicely.    Yes,  yes,  I'll  mi^e 
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it  all  quite  Btnught  and  easy.    But 
yoa  must  do  as  I  say." 

The  kind  littlegentleman  was  think- 
ing that  eccentric  and  fierce  Miss 
Pmect  might  never  forgive  his  en- 
ff&ging  himself  as  a  tutor,  without  at 
least  that  disguise,  and  he  looked 
forward,  as  he  murmured  varium  et 
mutabiU  sempery  to  a  much  earlier 
redintigraJtio  amoris  than  William 
dreamt  of. 

*^  It's  unlucky  her  having  made  a 
point  of  it.  fiut  what  is  the  poor 
fellow  to  do  1  She  must  not,  however, 
be  offended  more  than  we  can  help, 
and  that  will  show  a  wish  as  far  as  was 
practicable,  to  consult  her  feelings." 

Doctor  Sprague  looked  along  a 
column  in  the  TimeSj  and  said  he, 
after  his  scrutiny — 

"  I  think  there's  just  one  of  these 
you'll  like— say  which  you  prefer,  and 
I'll  tell  you  if  it's  the  one  I  think." 

So  William  conned  over  the  adver- 
tisements, and,  in  Aunt  Dinah's 
phrase,  put  on  his  considering  cap, 
and  havmg  pondered  a  good  while. 
"This  one,I  think  1"  he  half  decided 
and  half  inquired. 

"The  very  thing!"  said  Doctor 
Sprague,  cheerily.  "  One  boy— coxm- 
try-house— just  the  thing;  he'll  be 
in  his  bed  early,  you  know,  and  you 
can  take  your  books  and  write  away 
till  twelve  at  night;  and  now  you 
had  better  drop  them  a  line — or  stay, 
I'll  do  it:  you  can't  sign  your 
name,  you  Know." 


So,  communications  being  opened, 
in  a  day  or  two  it  turned  out  that 
Doctor  Sprague  knew  the  gentleman 
who  advertised.  It  was  a  very  old 
and  long  interrupted  acquaintance. 

"He's  a  quiet,  kind  fellow,  and 
Eincton  Half,  they  say,  a  pretty  place 
and  old    I'll  write  to  Knox." 

The  Knoxes  of  Kincton  Hall  Wil- 
liam had  heard  Trevor  occasionally 
mention,  but  tried  in  vain  to  recollect 
what  he  used  to  say  of  them ;  six 
months,  however,  was  no  great  ven- 
ture, and  the  experiment  could  hard- 
ly break  down  very  badly  in  that 
tima 

"  Maubray,  your  cousin,  has  quar- 
relled with  his  father,  you  heard  1" 

"No." 

"Oh,  yes,  just  about  the  time  when 
you  left  this— a  few  days  ago.  Young 
Maubray  has  some  little  property  from 
his  mother,  and  chooses  to  take  his 
own  way ;  and  Sir  Richard  was  in  here 
with  me  yesterday,  very  angry  and 
violent,  poor  man,  and  vows  (the 
doctor  would  not  say  "swears," 
which  would  have  described  the  pro- 
cedure more  accurately)  he'll  cut  nim 
off  with  a  shilling;  but  that's  all 
moonshine.  The  estates  are  imder 
settlement,  and  the  yoimg  fellow 
knows  it,  and  that's  at  the  l^ttom  of 
his  independence;  and  he's  gone 
abroad,  I  believe,  to  amuse  himself : 
and  he  has  been  no  credit  to  his  col- 
lege, from  all  I  hear." 


OHAPTEB  xxm. 


KmCTON  HAI.L. 


In  the  parlour  of  Eincton  Hall  the 
family  were  assembled  at  breakfast ; 
Mra  Kincton  Enox  dispensed  tea  and 
coffee  in  a  queenlike  way,  hardly 
called  for,  seemg  that  her  husband, 
daujghter,  and  little  son,  formed  the 
entire  party. 

Mrs.  Eincton  Enox  was  what  some 
people  call  a  clever  woman— that  is, 
she  did  nearly  everything  with  an  ob- 
ject, but  somehow  she  had  not  suc- 
ceeded. Mr.  Eincton  Enox  was  not 
Deputy  Lieutenant  or  a  Member  for 
his  county.  Her  daughter  Clara — 
with  blue  ^es  and  golden  hair— a 
handsome  girl,  now  leaning  back  in 
her  chair  andlookingliBtlessly  through 
the  window  across  the  table — was 
admitted  confidentially  to  be  near  fi  ve- 


and-twenty,  and  was  in  fact  past 
eight-and-twenty,  and  —  unmarried 
stilL  There  was  not  that  intimacy 
between  the  Croydon  family  and  the 
Eincton  Enoxes  for  which  she  had 
laboured  so  cleverly  and  industriously. 
She  was  not  among  the  patronesses, 
and  only  one  of  the  committee,  of  the 
great  county  ball,  at  which  the  Prince 
ngured,  ana  which,  on  the  plea  of  ill- 
ness, she  had  with  proper  oigniiy  de- 
clined attending.  She  blunea  her 
daughter,  she  blamed  her  husband, 
she  blamed  the  envy  and  combination 
of  neighbours,  for  her  failures.  There 
was  nothing  that  the  wit  and  industry 
of  woman  could  do  she  had  not  done. 
She  was  the  best  bred  and  most  far- 
seeing  woman  in  the  country  round, 
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radiant  ^ith  g  grave  sort  of  fascina- 
tion, always  in  supreme  command, 
never  for  a  moment  losing  sight  of  her 
object,  yet,  great  or  smsul,  somehow 
never  compassing  it — aVanderdecken, 
thwarted  invisibly,  and  her  crew 
growing  old  around  her.  Was  ever 
admirable  woman  so  persecuted  by 
fortune  1 

Perhaps  if  the  accomplished  Mrs. 
Kincton  Knox  had  been  some  twenty 
years  before  bereft  of  her  brilliant  in- 
tellect and  shut  up  in  a  remote  mad- 
house, or  consigned  under  an  unex- 
ceptionable epitaph  to  the  family 
vault  in  Smolderton  Church,  the 
afiiicted  family  might  have  prospered : 
for  Miss  Clara  was  really  pretty,  ana 
could  draw  and  sing  better  than  most 
well-married  young  ladies  of  her  rank 
in  life.  And,  though  he  was  not  very 
bright,  no  man  was  more  inoflfensive 
and  genial  than  portly  old  £jncton 
Knox,  if  only  she  had  permitted  his 

Eopularity  to  grow,  and  had  left 
im  and  his  belongings  a  little  to 
nature. 

"  Hollo  !  What  are  those  fellows 
doing?"  exclaimed  Kincton  Knox, 
attracted  by  a  sound  of  chopping  from 
without  "Hollo!  ho!"  and  with 
his  arms  extended,  he  made  a  rush  at 
the  window,  which  he  threw  up. 
shouting,  "  Hollo  there  I  stop  that. 

A  man  stood  erect  with  an  axe  in 
his  hand,  by  the  trunk  of  one. of  the 
great  walnut  trees. 

"  What  the  devil  are  you  doing,  sir. 
cutting  down  my  tree  r*  cried  the  old 
gentleman,  his  handsome  face  flushed 
with  wrath,  and  his  silver  fork,  with 
a  bit  of  ham  on  the  end  of  it,  grasped 
fiercely  in  his  left  hand.  "  Who  the 
devil  ordered  you,  sir,  to — to  how— 
pow— cut  down  my  trees,  sir  ?" 

"  I've  spoken  to  you  till  I'm  tired, 
Kincton,  about  that  tree;  it  buries  us 
in  perfect  damp  and  darkness,  and  I"-* 
began  the  dignified  lady  in  purple 
silk,  and  lace  coif. 

"  Don't  you  presume  sir  to  cut 
down  a  tree  of  mine  without  my 
orders ;  don't  you  dare  sir  :  don't— 
don't  attempt  i^  sir,  or  it  will  be  worse 
for  you  :  taKe  that  hatchet  away  sir, 
and  send  Wall  the  gardener  here  this 
moment  sir,  to  see  ^hat  can  be  done, 
and  Fve  a  mind  to  send  you  about 
your  business,  and  egad  if  I  find  you've 
iQJured  th^  tree,  I  unll  too  sir;  send 
him  this  moment ;  get  out  of  my 
sight,  sir." 


It  was  not  more  than  once  in  two 
years  that  Mr.  Kincton  Knox  broke 
out  in  this  way,  and  only  on  extra- 
ordinary and  sudden  provocation.  He 
returned  to  the  table  and  sat  down  in 
his  chair  having  shut  the  windows 
with  an  unnecessaiy  display  of  phy- 
sical force.  His  countenance  was  ted 
and  lowering,  and  his  eyes  still  star- 
ins  and  bbnking  rapidly,  and  his 
white  waistcoat  heaving,  and  even  the 
brass  buttqns  of  his  blue  coat  uneasy. 
Tou  might  have  observed  the  tremu- 
lous shi^e  of  his  fingers  as  his  fist 
rested  on  the  tablecloth,  while  he 
gazed  through  the  window  and  mat- 
tered and  pufied  to  the  agitation  of 
his  chops. 

Upon  such  unusual  occasions  Mxv. 
Eancton  Knox  was  a  little  alarmed  and 
even  crestfallen.  It  was  a  sudden  ac- 
cession of  mania  in  an  animal  usually 
perfectly  docile,  and  therefore  it  was 
startling,  and  called  not  for  chastise- 
ment so  much  as  management 

**  I  may  be  permitted  to  mentaon, 
now  that  there  s  a  little  quiet,  that  it 
was  I  who  ordered  that  tree  to  be  re- 
moved—of  course  if  it  makes  you 
violent  to  take  it  down,  let  it  stand ; 
let  the  house  be  darkled  and  the  in- 
habitants take  the  ague.  I've  sim^ 
endeavoured  to  do  what  I  thought 
right  Fm  never  thanked  :  I  don't 
expect  thanks ;  I  hope  I  Know  my 
duty,  and  do  it  from  nigher  motives. 
But  this  I  know,  and  you'll  see  it 
when  Fm  in  my  grave,  that  if  it  were 
not  for  me,  every  single  individual 
thing  connected  with  you  and  yours 
would  be  in  a  state  of  the  most  in- 
extricable neglect  and  confusion,  and 
I  may  saj  rum." 

"  I  object  to  the  place  being  de- 
nuded. There  is  not  much  in  that," 
blustered  Mr.  Kincton  Knox,  plain- 
tively. 

He  was  now  subsiding ;  and  she, 
availing  herself  of  this  frame  of  mind. 

Sroceeded  with  even  more  force  and 
ignity,  till  interrupted  by  Miss  Clara, 
who  observed  serenely — 

"Mamma,  that  greedy  little  pig 
will  choke  himself  wiUi  apricot- 
stones,  if  you  allow  him." 

Master  Howard  Sevmour  Knox— • 
stunted  and  bilious  boy — scowled  at 
Miss  Clara,  with  muddy  eyes,  bis 
mouth  being  too  full  for  convenient 
articulation,  and  clutched  his  plate 
with  both  hands. 
"My  predoui  rosebud,  be  care- 
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fill,*'  reijQonstxated  hU  mamma  with 
gentle  fervour. 

Stooping  over  his  plate,  a  clatter  of 
fruit-stones  was  heard  upon  it,  and 
Master  Howard  ejaculated — 

"  You  lie,  you  do,  you  tell-tale-tit  1" 

''  Oh !  my  love,"  remonstrated  Mrs. 
Kincton. 

"Briggs  shall  box  your  ears  for 
that,  my  fine  fellow,"  said  Miss 
Clara. 

^*  There's  another  cram  !  I'd  like 
to  see  her,"  retorted  the  youth. 

"Greedy  little  beast!"  observed 
Clara. 

*'  Clara,  my  love,"  suggested  her 
mamma. 

"  Not  half  so  greedy  as  you.  Who 
took. the  woodcock  pie  up  to  her 
bedroom?  Ah-ha!"  vociferated  the 
younff  gentleman. 

"  Now  ril  do  it  myself  I"  exclaimed 
the  languid  young  lady,  rising  with 
sudden  energy. 

"  I'll  fling  these  in  your  ugly  face, 
if  you  come  near  me,"  cried  he, 
juQiping  up,  and  behind  nis  mamma's 
chau*,  with  a  knife  and  fork  in  his 
right  band  covered  with  Savory  pie. 

"  I  won't  have  this ;  I  won't  have 


it,"  said  Mrs.  Kincton  Enoz,  with 
peremptory  digniw.  "Howard,  be 
quiet,  my  love :  Clara,  sit  down." 

"  The  impi  ne'U  never  stop  till  he 
murders  some  one,"  exclaimed  Miss 
Clara,  with  intense  feeling,  as  she  sat 
down  with  brilliant  cheel^  and  flash- 
ing eyes.  "  Look  at  him,  mamma  ; 
he  s  saying  ha-ha,  and  shaking  the 
knife  and  fork  at  me,  the  little  mur- 
derer :  and  the  liar  i" 

"  ClariL^I  indstj'^  interposed  Mrs. 
Kincton  !Knox. 

"  Yes,  I  do  believe  he's  an  actual 
deviL"  persisted  the  young  lady. 

"  1  toon't  have  this,  continued  the 
mat&rfamiMaa,  peremptorily. 

"  Ha,  ha !"  whispered  the  imp  ob- 
li<iuely,  from  the  other  side,  wagging 
his  head,  and  clutching  his  kniie  ana 
fork,  while  he  touchea  the  pK)ints  of 
the  fork,  with  a  horrid  significance, 
with  the  finger-tip  of  his  disengagea 
hand. 

Miss  Clara  raised  her  hand,  and 
opened  her  mouth  to  exclaim ;  but 
at  this  moment  the  servant  entered 
with  the  letters,  and  the  current  of 
conversation  was  diverted. 


OTAPTEEXXIV. 


Mbs.  Kikoton  Knox  had  no  less 
than  seven  notes  and  letters,  her  hus- 
band one,  and  Miss  Clara  two  crossed 
manuscripts,  which  engrossed  her 
speedily ;  and,  possibly,  these  figures 
would  have  indicated  pretty  ac- 
curately their  relative  influence  in  the 
household. 

The  matron  deigned  no  account  of 
her  letters  to  morttu,  and  exacted  from 
all  others  an  habitual  candour  in  this 
respect ;  and  so  much  had  it  grown 
to  be  a  matter  of  conscience  with  her 
husband  that  I  don't  think  he  could 
have  slept  in  his  bed  if  he  had  failed 
to  submit  any  one  such  communica- 
tion to  her  inspection. 

Her  own  were  now  neatly  arranged* 
<mB  over  the  other,  like  the  discarded 
cards  in  piquet,  bc^de  her  plate. 

"  Well,  my  dear,  what  is  it  V  sho 
said  to  her  husbuid,  accompanying 
the  inquiry  with  a  little  motion,  like 
a  miniature  beckoning^  of  her  fore- 


^  Something  about  the  Time^--ihe 
tutor,"  he  D^m. 


"Oh !"  swd  Mrs.  Kincton  Knox, 
interrupting,  with  a  warning  nod  ana 
an  awful  look,  and  a  glance  at  Master 
Howard,  who  was  fortunately  so  busy 
i»  tying  bits  of  paper,  in  imitation  of 
a  kite-tail,  on  the  string  of  the  win- 
dow-blind, that  he  had  heard  nothing. 

"  Oh !"  murmured  Mr.  Kincton 
Knox,  prolonging  the  inteijection 
softly — he  was  accustomed,  with  a 
guilty  and  abject  submission,  every 
now  and  then,  to  receive  that  sort  of 
awful  siraal— "  I  did  not  know."  And 
he  whistled  a  little  through  his  round 
mouth,  and  looked  a  little  frightened, 
and  ashamed  of  his  clumsiness,  though 
he  seldom  knew  in  what  exactly  the 
danger  consisted. 

"Howard,  my  precious  rosebud, 
I've  told  Rogers  he  may  fire  the  pis- 
tol for  you  three  times  this  morning ; 
he  says  he  has  powder,  and  you  may 
go  now." 

So  away  nm  Master  Honfard  to 
lague  K^ers  Uie  footman ;  and  Mrs. 
"incton  £aox  9aid  with  a  nod— 
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*^ere,^  said  lie,ini]dhF  poshing  the 
letter  towardB  her,  ^^youll  understand 
it  better;''  and  she  read  aload — 

**My  deab  Sib,— I  yenture  to  re- 
new an  old  acquaintance  at  the  in- 
stance of  a  young  friend  of  mine,  who 
has  seen  your  advertisement  in  the 
Tinutf  for  a  tutor,  and  desires  to  ac- 
cept that  office.  He  is  capitally  quali- 
fied, as  your  advertisement  says,  'to 
prei>are  a  boy  of  twelve  for  school* 
He  is  a  fair  scholar,  and  a  gentleman, 
and  for  his  character,  I  can  under- 
take to  answer  almost  as  for  my  own. 
I  feel  pretty  certain  that  you  will  like 
hiuL  There  is  but  one  condition,  to 
which  I  am  sure  you  will  not  object" 

''He  shan't  smoke  or  sit  up  all 
niffht,  if  that's  it"  said  the  lady 
loftily,  by  way  of  gloss. 

"  He  and  I  agree,"  she  read  on, 
^that  he  shoulabe  received  under 
the  name  of  William  Herbert"  This 
paragraph  she  read  twice  over  very 
deliterately.  "As  /  have  pressed 
upon  him,  for  reasons  which,  you  will 
n^ily  believe,  are  not  dishonourable 
— what  strikes  me  as  a  strong  objec- 
tion to  his  accepting  the  position  you 
oflfer  under  his  own  name." 

"That's  very  odd,  it  strikes  me. 
Why  shouldn't  he  tell  his  name  f  ob- 
served Mrs.  Kincton  Knox,  with  grim 
curiosity. 

"  I  dare  say  he's  a  low  person,  and 
his  name  is  not  pretty,"  sneered  Miss 
Clara,  carelessly. 

*^Who  is  that  Mr.  Edmund— Ed- 
ward Sprague  1"  inquired  the  matron. 

Mr.  Kincton  Knox  testified  to  his 
character. 

"But,  just  stop  a  moment— it  is 
very  odd.  Why  should  he  be^  he  is 
a  fit  person  to  be  received  at  Kincton 
—why  should  he  be  ashamed  of  his 
name  ?"  repeated  Mrs.  Kincton  Knox, 
grandly. 

"  Perhaps  it  may  be  as  well  to  let 
it  drop,"  suggested  Kincton  Knox,  in 
the  hope  that  he  was  anticipatmg 
his  wire's  wishes.  But  that  grave 
ladv  raised  her  nose  at  his  remark, 
and  turned  away,  not  vouchsafing  an 
answer. 

"  Of  course;  I  don't  say  it  is  not  all 
quite  proper;  but  say  what  you  may, 
and  take  it  how  you  please,  it  is  a 
very  odd  condition." 

There  was  a  pause  here.  Clara  did 
not  care  enough  to  engage  in  the  dis- 
cussion, and  old  Kincton  Knox  rum- 


pled his  TinuM  uneasily,  not  knowing 
whether  he  was  called  on  for  a  sdu- 
tion.  and  not  caring  to  hazard  one, 
for  he  was  seldom  lucky. 

"  Well,  and  what  do  you  propose  to 
dof  demanded  his  wife,  who  thus 
sometimes  cruelly  forced  the  peace- 
able old  gentleman  into  debate. 

"  Why,"  said  he  cautiously, "  what- 
ever you  think  best,  my  dear." 

"  I  m  not  likely  to  receive  much  as- 
sistance from  you,  Mr.  Kincton  Knox. 
However,  provided  I'm  not  blamed 
for  doing  my  best,  and  my  servants 
stormed  at  for  obeying  me  

Mr.  Kincton  Knox  glanced  uncon- 
sciously and  penitently  at  the  wabint 
tree. 

"  I  suppose,  as  something  mud  be 
done,  and  nothing  will  be  done  other- 
wise, I  may  as  well  take  thu  trouble 
and  responsibility  upon  myself." 

"And  what  am  I  to  say  to 
Sprague  1"  murmured  Mr.  Kincton 
Knox. 

"I  suppose  the  young  man  had 
better  come.  Mr.  Spracue,  you  say, 
is  a  proper  person,  and  I  suppose  we 
may  rely  upon  what  he  says.  Ihofpe  so, 
I'm  sure,  and,  if  he  does  not  answer, 
why  he  can  go  about  his  business." 

In  due  course,  therefore,  Mr.  Kinc- 
ton Knox's  reply,  which  he  had  pre- 
viously read  aloud  to  his  wife,  was 
despatched. 

So  Fate  had  resolved  that  TTOliam 
Maubray  should  visit  Kincton  H^ 
while  Aunt  Dinah  was  daily  expectii^ 
the  return  of  her  prodigal  to  Gilroyd. 

"If  I  don't  hear  from  William  Mau- 
bray before  Sunday,  I  shall  write  on 
Monday  mominc  to  Doctor  Sprague," 
said  she,  after  a  long  dlence  at  break- 
fast. 

She  looked  at  Miss  Violet  but  the 
young  lady  was  looking  on  the  cloth, 
and  with  her  finger-tips  stirring 
hither  and  thither  some  flowers  that 
lay  there— not  her  eyes,  only  her  long 
eyelashes  were  visible— ana  the  in- 
vitation to  say  something  conveyed  in 
Aimt  Dinah's  glance,  miscarried. 

"  And  I  think  it  very  strange— not 
what  I  should  have  expected  from 
William— that  he  has  not  written.  I 
don't  mean  an  apology,  that's  a  mat- 
ter between  his  own  conscience  and 
his  Maker.  I  mean  some  little  in- 
quiry. Afiection  of  course  we  cannot 
command,  but  respect  and  courteqr 
we  may.*  ^  j 
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"  I  had  thought  better  of  William, 
I  think  Doctor  Sprague  will  be  sur- 
prisedf"  she  reBamed.  '^I  did  not 
think  he  coold  have  parted  on 
the  tenns  he  did,  and  never  written 
a  line  after,  for  nearly  a  week.  He 
seems  to  me  quite  a— a  changed  per- 
son." 

^  Just  at  that  ag^"  said  Miss  Vio- 
let, in  a  low  tone,  looking  nearer  to 
her  flowers,  and  growing  interested 
in  a  rose  whose  rumpled  leaves  she 
was  adjusting  with  ner  finger-tips, 
"  some  one  says — I  read  it  lately  some- 
where— I  forget  who — they  grow 
weary  of  home,  and  home  faces,  and 
want  chance  and  adventure,  that  is 
action  and  danger,  of  one  kind  or  an- 
other, what  they  are  sent  into  the 
world  for.  I  suppose— that  and 
liberty."  She  spoke  very  low,  as  if 
to  her  flowers,  and  when  she  ceased. 
Miss  Perfect  listened  still,  and  find- 
ing she  had  no  more  to  say.  Aunt 
Dinah  added — 

^*  And  a  wise  business  they  make 
of  it — fifty  blunders  in  as  many  days, 
and  b^in  looking  out  for  wives  be- 
fore they  know  how  to  earn  a  guinea." 

Miss  Violet  looked  up  and  smiled, 
and  popped  her  rose  gentlv  into  the 
water  glass  beside  her,  and  went  on 
a^JuBtmg  her  flowers. 

"  Wives^  indeed !  Yes— just  what 
his  poor  father  did  before  him,  and 
his  grandfather,  old  Sir  Everard,  he 
was  married,  privately,  at  twentv  I 
It  runs  in  the  blood,  my  dear,  lile 
gaming  or  drinking ;  and  the  next 
1  shall  hear  of  William,  I  dare  say, 
will  be  a  note  to  ask  my  blessing  on 
his  marriage !" 

Again  Auss  Violet  laughed  softly, 


and  smiling  for  a  moment,  with  a 
pretty  slip  of  verbena  in  her  fingers, 
she  added  it  to  the  growing  bouquet 
in  the  glass. 

"  You  may  laugh,  my  dear,  but  it 
is  what  I*m  afraid  of.  I  assure  you 
I'm  serious." 

"But  it  may  turn  out  very  happy, 
or  very  splendid,  you  know  ;  he  mav 
meet  with  a  young  lady  more  fool- 
ish than  himself,  and  with  a  great 
dot'' 

"  No,  my  dear,  he's  a  soft,  romantic 
goose,  and  I  really  think  if  it  were 
not  imprudent,  the  romance  would 
lose  all  its  attraction.  I  tell  you,  it 
runs  in  the  family,  and  he's  not  a  oit 
wiser  than  his  father,  or  his  grand- 
father before  him." 

"  This  will  never  do  without  a  bit 
of  blua  May  I  run  out  to  the 
flowers  1" 

"Certainly,  dear;"  and  Aunt  Dinah 
peered  through  her  spectacles  at  the 
half  made-up  bouquet  in  the  glass. 
"  Yes,  it  does — it  wants  blue.  Isnt 
there  blue  verbena  I" 

And  away  ran  Violet,  and  her 
pretty  figure  and  gjay  face  flitted  be- 
fore the  windows  in  the  early  sun 
among  the  flowers.  And  Aunt  Dinah 
looked  for  a  moment  with  a  smile 
and  a  sigh.  Perhaps  she  was  think- 
ing of  the  time  when  it  was  morning 
sun  and  opening  flowers  for  her,  ima 
youn^  fellows — one  of  whom,  long 
dead  in  India,  was  still  a  dream  for 
her— used  to  talk  their  foolish  HaJb- 
teries,  that  sounded  now  like  muffled 
music  in  the  distant  air;  andVb 
looked  down  dreamily  on  the  back 
of  her  slim  wrinkled  hand  that  lay 
on  the  table. 


CHAPTER  xxy. 


W.  HAUBKAT  AmmiTM. 


When,  a  few  days  later,  Maubray, 
who  was  a  shy  man,  stepped  down 
from  his  fly,  as  the  vehicle  which 
oonv^ed  him  from  the  neighbouring 
railway  station,  though  it  more  re- 
sembkaa  snail,  was  called,  and  found 
himself  under  the  cold,  grey,  Icmic 
colonnade  which  received  people  at 
Eincton  with  a  dismal  and  exclusive 
hospitality ;  his  heart  sank,  a  chilly 
shadow  descended  upon  him,  and  in 
the  silent  panic  of  the  moment  he 
fcdt  tempted  to  re-enter  the  vehicle, 
you  Lxvn.— wo,  oooxoix. 


return  to  Dpctor  Sprague,  and  confess 
that  he  wanted  nerve  to  fulfil  his  en- 
gagement 

William  was  conducted  through 
the  hall,  up  the  mat  stairs,  over  a 
sombre  lobo^  ana  up  a  second  and 
narrower  stairs,  to  a  gallery  cold  and 
dim,  from  whidi  his  room-^oor  open- 
ed. Upon  this  floor  the  quietu<fe  of 
desertion  reimied.  He  looked  £rom 
lus  low  window  into  a  small  court- 
yard, formed  on  three  sides  l^  the 
house  its^  and  on  the  fourth  by  a 
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range  of  offices,  behind  which  a  thick 
mass  of  autumnal  foliage  reared  itself. 
The  circumscribed  view  was  dreary 
and  formal  How  different  from 
homely,  genial  old  Gibroyd !  But  that 
was  a  dream,  and  this  reality  ;  and  so 
his  toilet  proceeded  rapidly,  and  he 
descended  looking  by  no  means  like  a 
threadbare  dominie,  but  handsome 
and  presentable,  ana  with  the  refine- 
ment of  his  good  birth  and  breeding 
in  his  features. 

<'  Can  I  see  Mr.  Eincton  Enoz  V* 
inquired  William  of  the  servant  in 
thehalL 

"m  inauire,  sir." 

And  William  was  left  in  that  tesse- 
lated  and  piUared  apartment,  while 
the  servant  entered  hid  master's  study 
and  speedily  returning  informed  him 
with  a  superciliousness  which  was 
bew  to  William,  and  decidedly  un- 
comfortable, that  he  might  enter. 

It  was  a  handsome  studv,  stored 
with  handsome  books  and  simdry 
busts,  one  of  the  deceased  Horace 
Eincton  Knox,  in  porphyry,  received 
William  on  a  pedestal  near  the  door 
and  looked  alarmingly  like  a  case  of 
emall-poz. 

The  present  master  of  Eincton, 
portly,  handsome,  though  three  score 
yeais  had  not  passed  over  him  in 
vain,  with  a  bald  forehead  and  a  sort 
of  simple  dignity,  as  William  fancied, 
rose  smiling,  and  came  to  meet  him 
with  his  hand  extended,  and  witn  a 
cordial  glow  about  him  as  though  he 
%id  known  him  for  years, 

"  You  are  very  welcome,  sir — very 
happy  to  see  you— very  happy  to 
make  your  acquaintance ;  and  how  is 
my  good  friend,  Sprague  1  a  very  old 
friend  of  mine,  though  we  have 
dropped  out  of  sight  a  good  deal ; 
ana  l  correspond  very  little— so — so 
we  lose  sight  of  one  another ;  but 
he*s  well,  and  doing  well  too  ?  t'm 
vejy  happy  to  see  you." 

There  was  something  homely  and 
reassuring  in  this  kind  old  man, 
which  was  veiy  pleasant  to  William. 

"Doctor  Sprague  was  very  well 
when  I  left  him,  and  gave  me  this 
note,  sir,  for  you,"  rephed  William, 
presenting  it  to  his  host,  who  took  it, 
and  ^anced  at  it  as  they  stood  on  the 
hearth-rug  toffether ;  and  as  he  read 
it  he  observed : 

"  Very  cold  the  weather  is.  I  don't 
remember— very  cold— at  this  time  of 
year.    Yon've  had  a  cold  drive.   Not 


had  luncheon  yet  I  Two  o*dock,  voa 
know  ;  yes,  about  a  quarter  to  two 
now,  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour." 

He  had  by  this  time  laid  Doctor 
Sprafue's  note  on  the  table. 

"And  the  little  boy,  sir,  where  is 
he  t"  suggested  William. 

"Oh,  oh!  Uttle  Howard!  I— 1 
suppose  we  shall  see  him  at  lunch." 

**  1  should  wish  very  much  to  hear 
any  directions  or  suggestions,  and  to 
know  something  as  to  what  he  has 
been  doing,"  said  William. 

"Very  true— very  right,  Mr.— Mr." 
and  old  Eincton  Enox  groped  toward 
the  note,  intending  to  refresh  his 
memory. 

^^BerbertJ^  interposed  William, 
colouring  a  little.  "Doctor  Spra^ 
made  a  point  of  the  name,  and  I 
believe,  sir,  wrote  particularly  about 
it" 

"Quite  AO— very  right,  sir.  It  is 
Herbert  I  quite  approve — quite,  sir. 
He  did — perfectly  explicit  \  and  about 
the  boy.  The  fact  is,  Mr.  Herbert, 
I  leave  him  very  much  to  his  mother. 
She  can  tell  you  much  more  what  he 
has  been  doing— very  young,  you 
know,  still— and— and  she'll  tell  you 
all  about  him  j  and  I  hope  you  will  be 
happy,  Vm  sure j  and  don't  fail  to  tell 
the  people  whatever  you  want,  you 
know ;  I  live  very  much  to  myself — 
quiet  room  this — fond  of  books,  I 
suppose  %  Well,  I  shall  be  always 
very  nappy  to  see  you  here ;  in  fact 
it  would  be  a  ^nreat  pleasure.  We 
may  as  well  sit  down,  do,  pray ;  for 
you  know  ladies  don't  care  very  much 
for  this  sort  of  reading;"  and  he 
waved  his  short  white  hand  towards 
the  bookcases  :  "  and  sometimes  one 
feels  a  little  lonely;  and  Sprague 
tells  me  you  have  a  turn  for  reading." 

The  door  opened,  and  a  servant 
announced  that  Mrs.  Ejncton  Enox 
wished  to  see  Mr.  Herbert  in  the 
schoolroom. 

"  Oh !"  exclaimed  the  master  of 
Eincton  with  a  grave  countenance  and 
a  promptitude  which  savoured  of 
discipline.  "  Well,  at  lunch,  I  shall 
see  you,  Mr.  Herbert ;  we'll  meet  in 
ten  minutes  or  so ;  and,  Edward, 
you'll  show  Mr. — a— Herbert  to  the 
schoolroom." 

Across  the  hall  was  he  conducted, 
to  a  room  in  which  were  some  ^rt- 
ing  prints  and  two  dingy  oil  paint- 
ings of  "  sometime,"  favourite  hun- 
ters who  sniffed  and  heara  their  last 
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tf  field  and  hugld  a  century  ago— flome 
funs  and  fisning-rods,  and  through 
thifl  to  the  schoolroom,  where  Mrs. 
Kincton  Knox,  in  purple  silk,  with  a 
torhan  on  her  head,  loomed  awfully 
before  Imn  as  he  entered,  and  made 
him  a  slight  and  rustling  coortesy, 
which  rather  warned  him  off  than 
greeted  him. 

*'iax.  a  a  Herbert  r  said  the 
lady  of  the  prominent  Uack  eyes,  with 
a  lofty  inquiry. 

"  I — a — ^Doctor  Spraffue— told  me 
he  had  written  very  fully  without 
the — ^the,"  stammered  Williamj  who 
began  to  feel  like  a  conoealed  ticket- 
of-leaye  man. 

*'  The  name^  yres"  said  Mrs.  Kinc- 
ton  Sjiox,  looMng  steadily  on  him, 
and  then  ensued  a  silence. 

"He  informed  me  that  having  ex- 
plained the  circumstances  fully,  and 
also  that  it  was  his  not  my  particular 
wish,  yon  had  seen  no  difficulty  in 
in  it,"  said  William. 

**  Difficulty — ^none— there  can  be 
no  difiicolty  when  there's  no  con- 
straint," replied  Mrs,  Kincton  Knox, 
laying  down  a  metaphysical  axiom, 
as  she  sometimes  did,  which  William 
could  not  quite  clearly  understand ; 
**  and  although  I  have  always  main- 
tained the  position  that  where  there's 
mystery  there  is  guilt ;  yet  feeling  a 
confidence  in  Doctor  Sprague's  cna- 
racter  and  profession — of  both  of 
which  Mr.  Kincton  Knox  happened 
to  know  something — we  have  en- 
deavoured to  overcome  our  objection." 
,  "  I  understood  there  was  no  objec- 
tion," interposed  William,  flushing?. 

"  Prajr  allow  me.  An  objection 
satisfied  is  not  necessarily  an  objection 
fc^egone ;  in  this  case,  however,  you 
are  at  liberty  to  treat  it  in  that  light 
We  waive  our  objection,  and  we  have 
eveiv  reasonable  confidence  that  we 
^lall  not  have  occasion  to  repent 
naving  done  so." 

This  was  spoken  graciously  and 
condescendingly,  for  she  thought  that 
a  person  who  looked  so  decidedly 
like  a  gentleman  would  rather  con- 
duce to  the  dimity  of  the  Kincton 
"household."  But  it  did  not  seem 
to  strike  the  young  man  at  allin  that 
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/ou  are  about,  Mr. — a— sir^  to 
undertdce  the  charge  of  my  precious 
child — sensitive,  delicate — ^U>o  deli- 
cate and  too  impressionable  to  have 
permitfiibd  his  making  all  the  pro- 


gress I  could  have  wished  in  the  ru- 
diments—you understand— of  future 
education  and  accomplishment;  a 
little  wild,  but  full  of  affection,  and 
'—and  of  natural  docility— but  still 
unused — from  the  causes  I  have 
mebtioned — ^to  restraint  or  coercion. 
Your  duty  will  therefore  be  a  delicate 
one.  I  need  not  say  that  nothing  of 
the  nature  of  punishment  will  be  per- 
mitted or  endured.  You  will  bear  in 
mind  the  illustration  .of  the  sacred 
writer— the  sun  and  the  tempest,  and 
the  traveller's  cloak."  At  tnis  point 
William  coughed  slightly  into  his 
handkerchief.  "  Mildf  influences,  in 
my  mind,  effect  more  than  ever  was 
accomplished  by  harshness ;  and  such 
is  the  system  under  which  our  pre- 
cious Howard  must  learn.  Am  lun- 
derstood  ?" 

"Quite."  said  William.  "I  should 
not  myself  undertake  the  task  of 
punishing  any  child:  but  I  am 
afraid,  umess  the  parents  are  prepared 
to  correct  him  for  idleness  or  inatten- 
tion, you  will  find  his  progress  far 
from  satisfactory." 

"That  is  a  question  quite  !br 
them,''  said  Mrs.  Kincton  Knox,  in  her 
queenlike  way. 

William  bowed. 

"  What  I  want  chiefly  in  a  person 
—in  a  eentleman  in  your  capacity — 
is  that  he  shall  begin  to— a— my  pre- 
cious child  shall  Degin  to  associate 
with  a  superior  mind,  and  imbibe 
rather  by  contact  than  task-work. 
Do  I  make  myself  clear  i  The — a — 
the— you  know,  of  course,  the  kind  of 
thine?' 

mlliam  did  not  apprehend  quite 
so  clearly  the  nature  of  his  duties  as 
he  would  have  wished ;  but  said  no- 
thing. 

"  You  and  he  will  breakfast  with 
us  at  half-past  nine.  I  regret  I  can- 
not ask  you  to  lunch.  But  you  and 
Howard  will  dine  at  three  o  clock  in 
this  room,  and  have  tea— and — and 
any  little  thing  that  Mrs.  Rldgeway, 
the  housekeeper,  may  send  you  at 
six.  The  boy  goes  to  nis  bed  at  half- 
past  nine,  and  i  conclude  you  already 
know  your  own  room." 

"  And  where  is  your— my  pupil  V 
inquired  William. 

Mrs.  Kincton  Knox  rang  the  belL 
"He  shall  be  with  you  presently,  Mr. 
HtrherL  and  you  will  please  to  bear 
in  mind  that  the  dear  boy's  health 
is  just  at  present  our  fifet  object,  JEUid 
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that  he  must  not  be  pressed  to  study  and  loweringly.     He  had,  perhaps, 
more  than  he  wishes.  *  heard  confidentiallyof  poiraiDle  can- 
Master   Howard  Seymour  Knox  ings,  and  viewed  William  Maubray 
entered,  eyeing  the  tutor  suspiciously  with  a  sheepish  kind  of  maleydenoo. 


CHAPTXBXXVI. 


WILLUM  KADBRAT  1 


oiirs  TO  woLcm  an  mtEMn. 


Therb  was  positively  nothing  to  in- 
terest William  Maubray  in  his  pupil, 
and  a  great  deal  to  irritate  ana  dis- 
gust him.  What  can  be  more  sterile 
than  the  nature  of  a  selfish  child 
spoiled  bv  indulgence.  It  was  one 
comfort,  nowever,  that  he  was  not 
expected  to  accomplish  a  miracle, 
that  is,  to  teach  a  bov  who  had  the 
option  of  learning  nothing,  and  often 
for  two  hours  or  more  at  a  time  he 
was  relieved  altogether  of  his  com- 
pany, when  he  went  to  drive  with 
Mrs.  Eincton  Knox,  or  to  have  a 
ride  on  his  pony  with  the  ^oom. 

But  the  monotony  and  sohtude  grew 
dreadful  At  breakfast  hesat  with,  but 
not  of,  the  partv.  Except,  indeed,  the 
kindly  old  gentleman,  who  lived  in  a 
monastic  seclusion  among  his  books 
and  trees  and  flowers,  and  to  whom 
William's  occasional  company  was  a 
cheer  and  a  happiness,  no  one  at 
the  breakfast-table  seemed,  after  the 
first  slight  and  silent  salutation  was 
over,  conscious  of  his  presence. 

Miss  Clara  and  her  mamma  talked 
of  matters  that  interested  them — 
their  neighbours,  and  the  fashions, 
and  the  peera^  and  even  the  furni- 
ture, as  if  WilUam  were  a  picture, 
or  nothing  at  alL 

He  could  not  fail,  notwithstanding 
his  exclusion,  to  perceive  that  Clara 
was  handsome— ve]]y  haudsome,  in- 
deed—quite a  brilliant  blonde,  and 
with  that  confident  and  haughty  air 
of— was  it  fashion— was  it  blood — 
was  it  the  habit  of  being  adored  with 
incense  and  all  sorts  of  worship — he 
could  not  telL  He  only  knew  that 
it  became  her,  and  helped  to  over- 
power him. 

We  are  not  to  suppose  that  all  this 
time  female  curiosity  at  Eincton 
slumbered  and  slept   over  such  a 

Eroblem  as  William  Maubray.  Treat 
im  how  the^  might  in  his  presence, 
he  was  a  topic  both  of  interest  ana 
inquiry  in  his  absence.  The  few 
letters  that  reached  him  afforded  no 
clue ;  th^  were  addressed  with  uni- 


form exactitude  to  ^'W.  Herbert, 
Esq."  The  books  he  had  brought 
with  him  to  Eincton  contributed  no 
lij^bt ;  for  WUliam  had  not  inscribed 
his  name  in  his  books.  Miss  Clara^s 
maid,  who  was  intensely  interested 
in  the  investigation,  brought  a  pocket- 
handkerchief  of  the  Tutor's  to  her 
young  mistress's  room,  where  both 
she  and  her  mamma  conned  over  the 
initials  "  W.  M."  in  a  small  but  florid 
arabesque  in  the  corner.  It  waa,  no 
doubt,  a  condescension  such  as 
William  ought  to  have  been  proud  of. 

"There's five  on  'em  so,  Miss — ^tbe 
rest  unmarked,  and  nothing  dse 
marked,  except  three  old  shirts." 

"  Why,  you  goose,  what  can  I 
care,"  laughed  MIjbs  Clara.  "  Fm  not 
his  nurse,  or  his  seamstress.  Take 
it  away  this  moment.  What  a  pretty 
discussion  1" 

This  "W.  M,"  however,  was  not 
without  its  interest,  and  two  days 
after  the  maid  exhibited  an  old  copy 
of  Feltham's  ''Resolves,"  abstracted 
from  William's  little  file  of  books, 
with  "WiUiam  Martin"  neatly  in- 
scribed on  the  fly-leaf,  but  in  a  hand 
so  quaint  and  ancient^  and  with  ink 
so  brown,  that  even  Miss  Clara, 
"  pooh-poohed"  the  discovery. 

Now,  the  young  ladv  could  not  help 
in  some  sort  requiting  William's  secret 
estimate  of  her  good  looks.  She 
thought  the  young  tutor  decidedly 
handsome;  in  fact,  there  oould  be 
no  question  about  it  He  was  well 
formed,  too ;  and  with  that  unde- 
fineable  grace  which  people  are  i^it 
to  refer  to  gentle  blood.  *  There  wa& 
moreover,  a  certain  refinement  ana 
sensitiveness  in  his  countenance 
utterlv  incompatible  with  the  idea 
of  vulgarity  of  any  kind.  Now,  a 
tutor  might  be  anythinfl^— a  decayed 
nobleman  or  a  chandler^  son.  Was 
not  Louis  Philippe  an  usher  in  a 
school  1  All  you  were  to  assume  waa 
that  he  could  teach  Latin  grammar, 
and  was  in  want  of  money. 

There  were  some  little  signs  of  so* 
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Mrflaity,  too,  in  William's  valaables. 
The  batler,  who  was  a  native  of 
Geneva,  presuming  on  William's  tutor- 
ship,  had  on  a  fitting  opportunity 
be^ed  leave  to  inspect  nis  watch, 
and  appraised  it  at  twenty  guineas 
among  his  fellow-servants.  This  and 
the  massive  gold  chain,  which  also 
excited  his  admiration,  were  gifts 
from  Miss  Perfect,  as  was  also  that 
slorioas  dressing-case,  presented  on 
EiB  attaining  his  twenty-first  year, 
resplendent  with  «>ld  and  mother-o'- 
pearl,  and  which  me  same  competent 
authority  valued  at  seventy  guineas 
at  least.  Kow,  those  things,  though 
little,  and  some  not  at  all  seen  outside 
the  walls  of  his  own  little  bedroom, 
emitted,  like  the  concealed  relics  of  a 
saint,  so  to  speak,  a  glory  and  a  fra- 
grance which  permeated  the  house.  It 
was  quite  impossible,  then,  that  want 
of  money  hiul  driven  this  Mr.  Her- 
bert, or  whoever  he  was,  into  his  pre- 
sent position. 

On  the  plate  on  top  of  this  re- 
splendent dressing-case  the  maid, 
who,  fired  by  Monsieur  Drouet's  re- 
port, had  visited  the  treasure  clan- 
aestmely,  were  inscribed,  as  she  re- 
ported to  Miss  Clara,  the  same  mys- 
terious characters  "  W.  M." 

**I  like  the  old  gentleman— kind 
old  man.  What  wonderful  things 
books  are ;  nourishment  for  all  sorts 
and  sizes  of  minds— poor  old  Mr. 
Kineton  Knox.  How  he  reads  and 
positively  ei\)oys  them.  Yet  the  best 
things  in  them  mi^ht  just  as  well 
never  have  been  wntten  or  thought, 
for  any  real  perception  he  has  of 
them !  A  kind  man;  I  like  him  so 
much;  I  feel  so  obliged  to  him.  And 
▼hat  ill-bred,  insupportable  persons 
the  ladies  are ;  that  pompous,  strong- 
willed,  s^id  old  woman ;  her  mag- 
nifioenoe  positively  stifles  me;  and 
the  young  lady,  how  disagreeably 
handsome  she  is,  and  how  imperti- 
nent. It  must  be  a  love  of  inflictmg 
pain  and  degradation— how  cruel, 
now  shabby,  how  low !" 

Such  was  William's  review  of  the 
adult  members  of  the  family  among 
whom  he  had  came  to  resiae.  as  he 
lay  down  with  his  fair  hair  on  tne  pil- 
low, and  his  sad  eyes  long  open  in  the 
dan:,  looking  at  scenes  ana  forms  of 
the  past,  crossed  and  troubled  by 
pooling  soTpwB  ai^d  apprehensions. 


The  ice  &nd  snow  spread  crisp  and 
hard,  and  the  frostv  sun  has  little 
heat,  but  yet  the  tnaw  will  come. 
Andtheraaiance  emitted  by  William's 
dressing-case,  watch,  and  other  glories, 
began  imperceptibljr  to  tell  upon  the 
frozen  rigour  of  his  first  reception. 
There  was  a  word  now  and  then  about 
the  weather,  he  was  asked  to  take 
some  more  tea.  The  ladies  sometimes 
smiled  when  they  thus  invited  him, 
and  Miss  Olara  began  to  take  an  in- 
terest in  her  brother,  and  even  one 
day  in  her  riding  habit,  in  which  she 
looked  particularly  well,  looked  into 
the  school-room  for  a  moment,  jus^o 
give  Howard  a  little  box  of  bon-bons 
she  had  promised  him  before  she 
went  out 

"  May  I.  Mr.  Herbert;  1"  asked  Miss 
Clara,  with  that  smile  which  no  one 
could  resist. 

"Certainly,"  said  William,  bowing 
very  low,  and  she  thought  there  was 
something  haughty  in  his  grave  hu- 
mility. 

So  she  thanked  him,  smiling  more, 
and  made  her  present  to  Howard, 
who  broke  out  with, 

"This  aint  the  one  you  said. 
You've  been  and  eat  it,  you  greedy!" 

"  N-o-w  !"  pleaded  Miss  Clar% 
whose  fingers  tmgled  to  box  his  ears, 
though  she  prolonged  the  word  in 
her  most  coaxing  tone,  "Howard! 
Howard !  could  you  ?  your  own  poor 
Clara !  Tou  shall  come  up  and  have 
any  two  others  you  like  best,  when  I 
come  back,  if  Mj.  Herbert  allows  it," 
and  with  a  smile,  and  a  light  kiss  on 
the  boy's  forehead,  who  plunged 
away  from  her  muttering,  that  bril- 
liant vision  vanished,  leaving  William 
standing  for  a  moment  wondering,  and 
thinking  how  mceful  and  pret^she 
looked  m  thatlbecoming  get-up. 

"Well,"  thought  Wflliam,  that 
nieht  compunctiously  and  pleased,  "I 
believe  I  have  done  them  an  ii^ustice. 
I  forgot  that  I  was  a  total  stranger, 
and  expected  a  reception  different 
perhaps  from  what  I  was  entitled  to. 
But  this  perhaps  is  better;  people 
whose  likmgs  and  confidence  move 
slowly,  and  whose  friendship  gradu- 
ally bitowed  is  not  suddenly  with- 
drawn." 

And  BO  he  went  to  sleep  more 
hi^pily. 
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resses,  the  lower  portion  of  the  hoQM 
in  this  street,  buift  of  enormoDs  Uoefai 
of  stone,  differed  as  much  from  the 
elegant  marble  stmctures  of  politer 
regions,  as  its  population  ^m  theirs. 

At  the  door  of  one  of  those  houses 
stood  a  couple  of  women,  poorly 
dressed,  like  most  others  in  the  lo- 
cality, out  who  wore  the  matronlj 
stolut  and  whose  aspect  indicated  their 
descent  from  one  of  the  old  tribes. 
The  yoimger  bore  an  infant  in  her 
arms,  which  the  elder  regarded  for 
some  moments  with  the  air  of  a  con- 
noisseur, taldng  it  by  the  little  hand, 
and  looking  in  its  face— her  great 
black  eyes,  dazzling  with  tender- 
ness:— 

'*  What  a  fine  one  of  a  month  old 
is  that  of  your&  and  how  it  takes  the 
breast ;— why,  by  my  fidth,  it  weighs 
as  much  as  Thalestri's  at  t^ree 
months." 

"  Hardly  so,  poor  pretty  ^e  (Hst- 
ing  1*0— bom  of  a  fright  before  ita 
time,  as  y'  know.  Methinks,  So&a> 
'twill  not  live  long." 

'*Tut,  pish !  fear's  a  fool ;  i^ae  it  as 
I  my  boy;  hard,  but  kind;  every 
morning  I  plunged  him  in  the  Ty^>^> 
when  he  was  a  quat  not  bigger  than 
yours,  and  th'  effect !— in  a  jrear  he 
was  able  to  run ;  I  suckled  mm  but 
six  months,  and  was  bearing  nis  bro- 
ther before  the  autumn  of  the  same 
year.  But  come,  cradle  your  little 
cub,  and  let's  go  the  bread-shop,  for, 
by  my  heart,  our  men  will  return  at 
sunset,  sharp  set  with  himger.'* 

"  I  fear  to  leave  the  little  one  alone: 
it  wiU  cry."  ' 

"What,  then,  why  your  T^l  a 
young  mother :  crj'ing  is  company  for 
a  child;  come, let's  on  ;  ^od  mothers 
are  we  all  in  this  district  which  senda 
fewer  little  funerals  forth  in  the  year 
than  any  this  side  o'  the  town — not 
like  the  women  of  the  Suburra.  What 
think  you  1  last  evening,  as  I  iiras 
coming  home  through  the  sandals 
makers*  lane  in  the  dark,  I  tripped  and 
stumbled  over  somewhat,  and  when 


Okb  evening,  as  the  unclouded 
sun  sunk  towards  the  western  hills, 
his  light  streaming  down  a  long 
street  shone  upon  a  fountain,  which 
sparkled  at  the  end  of  another  street, 
which  met  it  at  right  andes,  and  be- 
tween whose  ranges  of  lofty  houses 
almost  meetmg  at  the  roofs  a  dim 
twilight  already  reigned.  Numerous 
figures,  women  chiefly,  passed  hither 
bM  thither,  bearing  on  their  heads 
large  earthenware  vases,  which  they 
filled  with  the  crystal  waters,  and 
paced  stately  by  to  the  houses  in  this 
Shadowy  thoroughfare,  which  ran 
into  the  old  Patrician  Way  in  the 
EsquJIine  Valley— a  street  once  in- 
habited bv  the  nobles,  but  long  since 
become  tne  residence  of  the  plebs. 
Here  and  there  might  be  seen  some 
lai^  mansion,  whose  massive  lower 
stories  dated  from  the  days  of  the 
Idngs,  while  its  huge  superstructure 
mounting  to  nine  or  ten  flats,  had 
been  superadded  by  later  proprietors, 
desirous  of  making  the  most  of  the 
8i>ace,  ffround  rent  being  enormous 
within  the  city.  All  the  old  houses 
in  this  dd  street  had  massive  j>orches 
of  Alban  stone,  on  many  or  which 
yrere  seen  the  half  erased  insignia  of 
abme  Patrician  familv,  who  had  long 
since  abandoned  the  locality  for  more 
fashionable  Quarters  in  the  Carini8e,on 
Ssquiline  ana  Coelian  hills,  or  the  Field 
of  Mars.  The  superstructure  of  such 
houses,  carried  up  for  a  considerable 
height  in  brick  and  stone,  frequentljr 
culminated  in  a  pile  of  wooden  archi- 
tecture, which  overhung  the  street 
below,  which  thus  somewhat  resem- 
bled one  of  those  narrow  lanes  in  the 
Naples  of  the  present  day,  where 
each  flat  protrudes  above  the  other 
until  the  eaves  of  the  opposite  houses 
iJmost  meet  This  district  had  in 
times  past  been  inhabited  bv  one  of 
the  tinbes  of  Servius  TulJus,  and 
here  a  remnant  of  the  old  Koman 
plebs  still  lingered— people  of  dark 
complexion,  with  strong  features  and 
fierce  eyes,  easily  distinguished  amid 
tiie  motley  population  of  eastern, 
southern,  and  western  origin,  which 
now  formed  the  maximum  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Borne.    Strong  as  fort- 


I  stooped,  'twas  a  dead  infant,  stilj 
warm.  Thank,  Juno,  I'm  but  nur^* 
ing  now,  for  was  I  bearing  it  ha'  ^ive 
me  a  dangerous  turn; — a  cuild,  doubt-- 
less,  'twas  of  some  slut  by  a  abiTe* 
curse  on  the  carrion  htMSfy  te  ^       ' 
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an  QimatiiTal  beast^  for  a  Boman,  that 
is— for  inUy  among  tliQ  eastoroB,  Ufe 
IB  cheao." 

''Isnt  that  liiiBsia  just  up:  how 
pale  she  looks:  a  hard  time  ^he  has 
had  on  it" 

"  Poor  thing !  has  not  strength  for  a 
mishap  without  suffering;  well,  Juno 
is  good.  But  how  the  fine  ladies  can 
take  their  phyltres,  Lunestra,  and  bear 
afterwards;  that's  what  surprises  me, 
thoijfgh,  to  be  sure,  they  ha  the  best 
advice. 

"Ay,  as  you  say,  each  of  those 
great  ladies  who  has  a  lover  has  a 
physician  to  saye  her  honour.  But 
what  sort  of  children  ha'  they,  good 
wife?  walk  in  the  porticoes,  and 
you'll  see.  Look  at  those  of  the 
great  folks,  washy,  over-adorned, 
pale,  rickety,  insolent  brats,  and  then 
look  at  those  o'  our  men.  Why,  by 
Juno,  for  health,  beauty^  and  size  in 
children,  Pd  back  six  or  our  women 
to  beat  the  best  of  those  haughty 
flouncers  of  the  Carina  and  Sacred 
Way." 

The  sun  had  set  and  it  was 
already  dusk  the  while  thus  chat- 
ting the  two  women  had  diverged 
into  a  neighbouring  i^arrow  street 
in  which  there  were  a  number  or 
slaves*  workshops.  Pai^sing  before 
the  iron  grating  of  one  of  these, 
they  looked  inward  for  some  mo- 
ments. The  place  was  a  long  chamber, 
from  whose  ceiling  several  iron  oil 
lamps  cast  a  strong  light  beneath 
upon  the  long  tables,  around  which 
the  slaves  of  some  rich  proprietor 
were  engaged  in  various  trades, 
supNerintended  by  directors,  who, 
whip  in  hand,  passed  from  one  to 
another  examining  his  work.  The 
men,  who  were  of  various  nations 
and  complexioiis,  presented  a  fam- 
ished and  miserable  appearance. 
Some  wore  a  short  cloak  of  coarse 
doth  over  their  shoulders;  others 
*  were  almost  naked,  their  bodies 
Stained  black  and  blue  with  the  lash  ; 
many  had  the  head  shaved ;  all  bore 
their  number  branded  on  the  fore- 
head ;  all  were  chained  to  the  wooden 
fixtures  on  which  they  sat :  many^ 
were  characterized  by  a  look  of 
stupidity  almost  beastial  asthey  me- 
chanicaUy  pursued  their  toil. 

The  women  regarded  them  a  while 

Iith  a  look  of  amused  attention, 
t  length  the  younger  said  :— 
"Chwi  laclpjhQw  ^ok  Gaiu^Titi- 


nius,  the  owner  of  this  sl^op,  mui^t 
be  ;  they  say  he  only  lets  these  slaves 
sleep  four  hours,  to  get  the  inost 
work  out  of  them." 

"Ay,  and  so  many  of  them  die, 
that  if  you  come  this  way  six  months 
hence,  you'll  see  an  entirely  new 
batch  o*  them." 

"  Poor  creatures,  a  sad  life.  Well, 
Jupiter  l>e  thanked,  we,  Sofara,  aris 
Eomans,  with  husbands  who  work 
as  clients,  and  hence  get  share  of  the 
proceeds  of  their  work.'* 

"Ah!  it  is  something  to  be  a 
Roman  of  the  tribes." 

"Ay,  by  my  faith,  to  be  a  fireci 
labourer  instead  of  a  slave :  why  the 
difference  is  as  great  as  between  a 
man  and  a  mule." 

"  'Tis  so  ;"  and  turning,  they  were 
pursuing  their  way  to  the  bresidshop, 
when  the  elder,  who  walked  outer- 
most on  the  narrow  pavement,  was 
suddenly  jostled  by  a  slave  in  rich 
scarlet  clothing,  who  wore  the  hood 
of  his  cloak  over  his  head,  and  ap- 
peared in  great  haste. 

"Curse  on  you,  dog,"  cried  the 
elder,  "where  are  your  manners! 
push  a  woman ;  'tis  easily  seen  the 
fellow  is  a  slave  for  all  his  fine  ap- 
parel, a  puffed  up  insolent" 

"That  he  is,'' said  the  other,  "I 
caught  a  glimpse  of  his  face,  and 
know  him.  He  belongs  to  the  house 
of  Caius  Piso,  on  the  Palatine— a  great 
mansion. 

"  Whether  he  be  or  not,  he  is  a 
cur.  Nothing  sickens  me  but  the  in- 
solence of  fellows  bought  with  money 
such  as  he."  Chattmg  thus,  they 
arrived  at  the  open  shop,  around 
which  a  crowd  of  purchasers  had 
gathered,  and  wherp  a  couple  of  men 
covered  with  flour  and  almost  naked 
were  carrying  relays  of  hot  loaves, 
stamped  with  the  baker's  name,  from 
an  inner  chamber,  and  depositing  it 
on  the  stone  counter,  where  the 
seller  sat  engaged  in  their  disposal, 
and  in  taking  and  changing  money. 

Meanwhile  the  slave,  pushing  his 
way  through  the  crowded  street^  di- 
rected his  course  through  the  streets  of 
the  Quirinal  hill  and  valley,  and  as- 
cending thePincian,  andpassingalon^ 
its  gardens,  presently  arrived  in  the  si- 
lent district  in  which  lusa  lived,  and 
mounting  the  green  declivity,  entered 
the  ivy-hooded  door.  lusa  was  ac- 
ied  by  her  friend  Grian,  the 
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whom  we  have  pre vioi 
and  both  were  preparing  to  atten< 
one  of  the  agapee,  or  loTe-feasts  of 
the  Ohristians,  when  they  were  ar* 
rested  by  the  arrival  of  this  visiter. 
The  slave,  casting  a  keen  look  at  the 
inmates  of  the  clmmber,  said — 

^  The  house  of  lusa,  the  copyist,  I 
presume  1" 

"The  same." 

The  slave  glanced  at  Grian. 

^  Is  this  girl  your  sister )" 

"No,  my  friend." 

"  Oan  I  speak  to  you  aside  1" 

lusa  led  the  way  into  an  inner 
chamber  adjoining,  and  here  the  slave, 
producing  a  letter,  directed  her  to 
mikke  a  hundred  copies  as  rapidlv  as 
possible,  telling  her  she  should  be 
paid  according  to  the  accuracy  with 
which  she  copied  the  oridnal,  but  at 
the  same  time  warning  her  to  keep 
the  substance  of  the  writing  a  secret 
Thus,  as  it  was  consistent  with  her 
occupation,  lusa  promised,  and  the 
slave  departed.  When  lusa  glanced 
at  the  writhig  on  the  slip  of  parch- 
ment she  hadjust  received,  she  found 
it  was  inscribed  in  the  Greek  charac- 
ter, but  so  intermingled  with  symbols 
that  its  sense  remained  unintelligible. 
It  appeared  to  be  a  circular,  numbers 
of  which  she  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
transcribing ;  so,  securing  it  safely  in 
a  press  in  the  chamber,  and  thinking 
nothing  more  of  it  for  the  present,  she 
rejoined  Grian,  with  whom,  having 
locked  the  outer  door,  she  proceeded 
across  the  city  in  the  direction  of  the 
Aventine  district 

FUSiAII  AXO   aORXA. 

Fob  three  days  thepirate  vessel  in 
which  the  unhappy  Fudais  was  borne 
captive  continued  its  course  toward 
Africa.  On  the  second  day  of  the  voy- 
age the  storm  had  lulled,  and  though 
the  sea  continued  heavy,  the  wind, 
which  had  changed  from  the  west 
to  the  north,  blew  strong  and  steadily, 
and  with  sails  set  and  rowers  ply- 
ing the  oars,  the  rapid  craft  having 
turned  the  Herculean  promontory 
of  Sardinia,  pursued  its  way  through 
the  night,  still  eastward  across  the 
rolling  Mediterranean  waters. 

On  the  morning  of  the  third  day 
the  sailors  recognized  the  propin- 
quity of  Sicily— as  yet  under  the 
wave-^by  a  lone  dim  thread  of  cloud 
erescentiog  the  olue  southern  sky— 


the  grey, 'smoke-line  of  JStna,  leagues 
in  length.  After  some  hours  the 
snowy  cone  of  the  mountain  rose  far 
off,  like  a  cloud ;  then  the  lower  decli- 
vities— ^lastly,  the  irregular  coast 
backed  by  woods  and  dotted  by  white 
towns,  became  visible.  The  men 
kept  a  keen  watch  from  prow  and 
'  mast,  alike  for  such  craft  as  might 
promise  a  prize,  and  for  the  Roman 
galleys,  which  it  was  their  object  to 
avoid ;  and  when  they  had  approached 
within  a  few  leagues  of  Mazarum,  in 
whose  harbour  a  few  merchant  ships 
only  were  seen,  hove  to  until  even- 
ing, when  they  purposed  to  send  a 
boat  ashore  to  reconnoitre  and  obtain 
water. 

The  day  was  blue  and  cloudless— 
the  sun  shone  radiantly,  and  the  crew 
stretched  on  the  deck  wiled  the  hours 
drinking,  playing  at  dice,  and  chant- 
ing rude  songs  illustrative  of  the 
actions  of  some  famous  sea  rover  of 
old,  or  of  the  wild  heroism  of  their 
profession ;  for,  though  under  the 
Dan  of  Roman  law,  such  was  piracy 
regarded  in  those  days  by  many  of  the 
sea  coast  population  of  Hispania, 
Gaul,  and  ^nca,  whose  ideas  on  the 
subject  were  identical  with  those  of 
the  Algerine  rovers  of  a  late  period, 
and  of  the  Dyaks  of  Borneo,  some 
years  since. 

Sioma,  the  pirate  captain,  suddenly 
smitten  as  we  have  seen,  with  a 
passion  for  his  fair  captive  Flidais, 
had,  as  he  had  said,  indeed  made  her 
mistress  of  the  vessel,  having  allotted 
her  his  own  cabin,  and  treated  her 
with  a  rude  and  tender  care,  accord- 
ing to  his  fashion ;  but  as  at  each 
interview  he  pursued  his  suit  with  an 
ardour  which  appeared  to  become 
daily  more  violent  and  uncontrollable, 
the  position  of  the  unhappy  girl  con- 
tinued one  of  wretche&ess  and 
terror.  Though  completely  in  his 
power,  however,  there  was  something 
m  her  character,  and  even  beauty, 
which,  he  knew  not  why,  overawed 
the  enamoured  pirate,  whom  she  had 
hitherto  managed  not  only  to  repel 
but  control  Sioma,  though  rendered 
fierce  and  at  times  ruthless,  by  his 
predatory  life  on  the  seas,  was  in 
several  respects  superior  to  the  savage, 
abandoned  society  to  whom  he  oe- 
longed.  The  son  of  a  chieftain  of 
€kku],  though  engaged  for  many 
years  in  piracy,  he  had  in  his  yonta 
received  the  peculiar  educa^op  of  ^ 
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DniidB ;  and  wild  sea-warrior  as  he 
was,  had  even  cultivated  his  active 
mind,  spoke  several  languages,  and 
read  and  wrote  Greek  and  Latin 
with  ease. 

His  form  was  tall  and  powerful — 
his  handsome  countenance,  originally 
fair,  was  now  bronzed  and  dusk,  from 
wind  and  sun ;  a  mass  of  yellow  hair, 
wavyas  flame,  and  parted  on  the  brow, 
beneath  which  shone  eyes  of  fiercest 
blue,  streamed  on  his  broad,  armed 
ahotuders.  At  sea  his  ordinary  attire 
was  a  thick  leather  jerkin^  plaited 
with  brass,  a  helmet  of  skins,  huge 
boots,  reaching  above  the  knees,  a 
crimson  sash,  in  which  a  superb 
oriental  dagger  rested—while  on  his 
right  arm  he  wore  a  heav^  golden 
bracelet,  an  ancestral  relic  never 
removeo,  on  which  was  inscribed 
certain  magical  words — a  preservative 
apell,  addressed  to  Hesius,  the  Gkiulic 
god  of  war.  Thoueh,  as  we  have 
said  of  a  stemandruthless  demeanour, 
arising  from  the  desperate  nature  of 
his  life  and  the  habit  of  commanding 
a  savage  crew,  he  was  in  all  other 
respects  a  complete  -  type  of  the 
natural  Oaulio  character,  supersti- 
tious, vain,  intemperate,  garrulous^ 
animated,  rond  of  aisplay,  amorous, 
boastful,  faithful  and  brave. 

It  was  about  noon  on  the  third  day 
of  the  voyage— a  voyage  whose  des- 
tination thouffh  guessed  at  by  the 
men^as  only  known  to  their  captain, 
as  Flidais  was  gazing  earnestly 
through  a  narrow  window  or  i)ort  in 
her  cabin,  toward  the  shore,  agitated 
by  many  emotions,  thinking  of  her 
lost  bro&er,  Nechtain,  of  her  fearful 
position,  and  praving  that  some  ship 
might  come  to  her  rescue,  Sioma 
entered.  He  was  gaily  attired  in  a 
rich  festive  robe,  and  had  evidently 
payed  no  little  attention tohis  appear- 
ance. 

"  How  now,  my  pretty  Flidais,"  he 
aaid  in  the  language  of  Gkiul,  the 
while  attempting  to  encircle  her  with 
his  arm.  from  whose  grasp  she  with- 
drew! "Hoping still  to  escape  despite 
the  kindness  I  have  shown  you.  Are 
you  not  mistress  of  my  ship  ?  Is  not 
aQ  the  plunder  it  contains  at  vour 
oommand:  and  do  you  not  behold 
Sioma,  wno  never  yet  solicited  a 
captive,  your  riave  t" 

^^  As  a  captive  you  have  treated  me 
well,  Sioma,  and  in  our  common 
\W^  I  tlumk  ^ou,'*  said  the  ^1, 


whose  face,  as  she  caught  the  eyes  of 
the  pirate,  had  become  deadly  pale  : 
"but  for aU  this ." 

"  You  wish  to  get  away,  and  will 
not  return  my  love,"  cned  Sioma, 
whose  brow  flushed  angrily  on  a 
sudden;  "come,  recollect  who  you 
are  and  where  you  are  ;  though  it's 
not  my  disposition  to  be  other  than 
gentle  with  a  woman  ;  think  you  not 
there  are  hundreds  of  maidens  hand- 
some as  you  who  would  thank  the 
gods  for  the  chance  I  ofier  you  of 
becoming  my  mistress  f  * 

"Doubtless,  doubtless,"  said  Fli- 
dais, who.  thouffh  terrified,  regarded 
him  steadily ;  then  after  a  moment's 
hesitation  approached  him  ^^v : 
"  many  would  accept  the  love  of  a 
brave  sea-rover  such  as  Sioma." 

"  Faith,  I  believe  you,  girl,"  said 
the  pirate,  in  a  boastful,  laughing 
tone  ;  "  how  then  is  it  witn  you  ?  1 
can't  understand  this  holding  back, 
when  fortune  favours  you ;  what 
better  can  you  do,  my  pretty  sea 
flower ;  come,  let  us  be  lovers  \  I 
offer  you  a  pleasant  life,  and  as  fair  a 
chance  of  riches  as  the  best  boat  on 
those  seas  can  win ;"  and  he  again  ap- 
proached. 

Flidais.  her  beautiful  face  white 
with  inflexible  resolve,  retreated 
again  as  he  spoke,  and  glanced 
toward  the  opposite  end  of  this 
cabin,  where  a  shaft  of  sunlight  fall- 
ing through  the  door,  gleamed  on 
several  ranges  of  weapons  slung  along 
the  walls ;  But  Sioma  penetrating  her 
purpose,  suddenly  intercepted  her. 
Thus  baffled,  her  heart  beat  tumul- 
tuously ;  but  preserving  her  self-pos- 
session, she  regarded  the  pirate  with 
a  look  of  pride  and  determination 
so  cold  that  an  expression  of  ferocity 
again  clouded  the  amorous  coun- 
tenance of  Sioma,  as  she  cried  in 
thrilling  tones — 

"Siora&  despair  thy  purpose, 
though  I  be  in  your  power,  tor  I 
swear  that  this  virtue  ot  my  body  and 
soul,  which  from  €k>d  I  hold  in  trust, 
still  shall  I  hold ;  and  rather  than 
abandon,  here  tearing  open  my  heart, 
shall  dear  through  death  a  path  to 
freedom.". 

To  this  Sioma  cried  in  harsh  tones 
broken  with  passion — 

"  You  play  a  comedy^slave ;  how 

long   is   it   to   last)    What  genius 

possesses  you  that  you  r^*ect  the  offer 

I  make  you  ?   Leum  obedience,  or  | 
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swear  by  tiie  cods  of  the  sea  \  shall 
treairyouasIliBt.** 

Again  Flidais  glanced  toward  the 
eutranpe  into  the  cabin,  with  the  pur- 
pose of  making  a  despairing  rush 
past  the  pirate,  and  burying  nerself 
in  the  sea.  She  h^d  already  9iade 
two  steps  forward,  when  Siorna,  who 
hf^d  been  leaning  against  the  centre 
mast,  sprang  forward^  caught  her  by 
the  long  golden  hair,  pushed  her 
aside,  and  abutting,  bolted  the  narrow 
cabin  door. 

"  Behold,"  he  said,  "  how  vain  are 
your  purposes  to  escape  me,  pretty  ^ 
fool.  Be  advised,  then,  and  rouse  not 
my  anger.  Know  you  not  I  wish  to 
treat  you  kindly  as  before,  for  by  the 
gods  1  adore  you.  How  now  ?  Is  it 
not  better  to  love  than  to  enrage  me  f 

Flidais,  who  had  retreated  to  the 
further  end  of  the  e^bin,  where  she 
stood  marble  pale,  scarce  breathing,  the 
wave-reflepted  light  quivering  on  her 
fine  brow,  and  with  her  bright,  blue, 
watchful  eyes  still  bent  on  the  pirate, 
whose  mind  seemed  to  fluctuate  -be- 
tween tenderness  and  ferocity,  after 
a  pause  said  with  innocent  careless- 
ness, and  with  a  touching  look — 

*'And  what  have  I,  poor  Flidais, 
done  to  enrage  you  ?" 

"  Oh,  away,  enchantress,"  muttered 
Siorna,  in  a  thick,  sullen  tone,  and 
with  a  confused  look,  his  head  turned 
aoide,  and  like  an  offended  lion  shak- 
ing his  yellow  mane. 

Flidais  appeared  to  reflect  a  mo- 
ment, then,  suddenly,  with  a  gay  and 
connaing  smile,  she  approached  him, 
and  stretching  forth  her  hand,  said — 

**And  do    you  really  love  me, 
•  Siorna  r 

For  an  instant  the  handsome  coun- 
tenance of  the  pirate  seemed  even 
more  confused  than  before.  Then  its 
dark  shadows  disappeared  in  a  glow 
of  animation,  as  he  cried,  throwing 
himself  at  her  feet,  and  carrying  her 
hand  to  his  bearded  lips. 

"  By  all  the  gods  I  adore  you  more 
than  any,  the  fairest  of  maidens  these 
eyes  have  ever  beheld.  Yes,  I  know 
you  are  kind  as  you  are  beauteous, 
myblue-eyed  (jueen." 

Flidais,  forcing  a  laugh,  gentle  and 
gay,  with  blushing  face  declined,  per- 
miUed  him  to  retain  her  hand  :  a 
sudden  sigh  heaved  her  bosom,  ner 
gaze,  though  soft,  was  penetrant  and 
steady,  as  she  said — 

^  Vou  know  I  am  jprateful  to  you, 


Siorna  \  how  much  so  I  need  not  ex- 
press :  but  love,  my  friend,  to  me,  a 
poor  shipwrecked  girl ! — my  heart  has 
been  too  full  of  terror  to  love  you. 
Only  wait  yet,  yet  a  little;  and  trust 
me,  time  will  not  lessen  my  heart's 
gratitude  toward  my  brave  preserver. 
Will  you  not  r 

And  filled  with  a  sudden  coun^ 
standing  on  tiptoe,  she  smoothed  with 
her  white  hands  the  thick  curls  from 
the  bronzed  scarred  brow  of  the 
fascinated  pirate,  who  now,  under  the 
influence  of  a  gentler  charm  than  he 
had  ever  experienced,  regarded  h^ 
with  a  pure,  a  more  respectful,  and 
more  faithful  aspect 

forthwith,  drawing  Siorna  to  a 
couch,  and  seated  beside  him,  she 
be^  to  question  him,  in  the  calmer 
intimacy  thus  established,  of  his 
adventures,  of  his  race,  of  Gaul ;  and 
so  subtle  was  the  taciique  elicited  by 
her  position  and  purposes,  that  Siorna, 
who  for  the  first  time  felt  the  charm 
of  a  tender  friendship  and  compan- 
ionship, spoke  of  his  career,  his  ad- 
ventures on  the  seas,  with  lively 
bravado;  communicated  his  inmost 
thoughts  and  purposes  to  the  beau- 
tiful captive,  who  had  become  in  a 
little  space  the  ruler  of  his  rude 
nature  and  his  friend;  and  presently 
retired,  without  even  venturing  to 
entreat  a  kiss,  promising  to  r^oin 
her  at  supper. 

Left  alone,  Flidais  sunk  on  the 
couch,  as  though  exhausted  by  a 
painful  effort ;  presently  her  hearti 
still  fluctuating  with  fear,  beat 
calmer ;  an  emotion  of  pride,  which 
she  could  not  repress,  animated  h^ 
^ddily  for  awhile,  for  it  w^  Uie  first 
time  she  had  become  conscious  of  the 
power  of  her  beauty  and  brain ;  lastly. 
a  stronger  feeling  possessed  her,  ana 
she  passed  some  moments  in  prayer. 

She  rose,  and  leaning  from  the 
cabin  window,  beneath  which  the 
deep  blue  billows  swung  and  rolled 
in  the  sunshine,  gazed  more  tranoullly 
than  before  on  the  distant  land. 
Something  in  his  history  which  the 
Gaul  had  narrated  struck  her;  and 
to  pass  the  time  she  be^an  to  examine 
the  multifarious  articles,  hitherto 
hardly  noticed,  with  which  the  cabin 
was  crowded.  There  were  cedar 
chests  of  silks,  boxes  of  gold  orna- 
ments, jewels,  and  coin,  rich  robes 
and  furs,  weapons,  and  armour  of 
various  iiations.     Ami4  0^9^  m4 
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other  articles  of  plunder,  her  atten- 
tion was  lastly  directed  to  a  comer 
in  which  stood  a  tall  Gaulish  spear, 
on  which  two  skulls  were  strung,  ana 
-which  she  knew  was  a  tribe  trophy ; 
and  underneath  a  box.  in  which  lay 
several  manuscripts,  wnich  she  found 
were  written  in  the  language  of  her 
native  Qaul  and  in  the  Greek  charac- 
ter ;  several  of  these,  judging  from 
the  skins  and  characters,  were  very 
old.  and  bore  marks  of  blood,  wine, 
and  mould.  Rapidly  glancing  over 
the  pages  of  each,  she  found  that 
aome  were  chronicles,  some  bardic 
songs,  illustrative  of  the  deeds  and 
the  battles,  the  public  and  private 
memoirs  of  the  tnbe  to  which  Si(ftia 
helonged,  preserved,  as  customary, 
with  the  religious  veneration  of  a 
GauL  At  lenf;th  she  came  upon  a 
parchment  which,  as  she  read,  fixed 
ner  attention. 

This  writing  she  found  referred  to 
^  period  some  seventeen  years  back, 
^hen  Sioma's  tribe  had  been  driven 
from  their  lands  by  the  Romans,  and, 
i^mong  other  details,  gave  a  minutely 
accurate  account  of  a  child,  a  sister  of 
Siorna,  who  had  been  carried  away, 
and,  it  was  thought,  sold  intp  slavery 
at  the  period  referred  to,  when  she 
had  but  reached  her  fourth  year,  and 
who  had  not  since  been  heard  of. 
The  portrait  of  the  child  was  care- 
folly  described,  and  the  writinc;  was 
evidently  a  memorial  chronicleof  with 
the  object  of  leading  to  her  discovery 
at  some  future  time. 

As  Flidais  read  the  account  of  this 
child,  and  reflected  that  her  appear- 
ance would  exactly  correspond  with 
her  own  at  her  then  age,  a  sudden 
thought  struck  her.  She  had  just 
time  to  replace  the  manuscript  in 
the  box  and  hide  it  away  under  a 
pile  of  doaks,  when  the  pirate  ser- 
vants entered  with  the  supper,  fol- 
Ipwed  by  Siorna. 
0  As  they  partook  of  the  feast  toge- 
ther, Siorna  was  still  more  charmed 
than  hitherto  with  the  demeanour  of 
flidais,  which  had  become  trustful, 
amiable,  and  gay.  According  to  his 
custom,  he  was  beginning  to  indulge 
in  deep  draughts  of  rich  wine,  when 
flioais,  apprehensive  that  its  effect 
should  once  more  ^re  the  pirate's 
blood,  and  obliterate  the  gentler  in- 
fluence she  had  created,  playfully 
seinng  the  great  cup  of  gold  from 
which  he  drank,  saddf  *'Oonie»  pay 
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good  Siorna,  let  me  put  you  to  the 
test,  that  I  may  see  wnether  you  care 
more  for  me  or  this  stupid  wine ;"  and 
she  hid  the  vessel  away  under  her 
robes. 

The  pirate  laughed,  and  told  her 
that  for  one  of  her  smiles  he  would 
exchange  all  the  vineyards  of  GauL 

"  And  speaking  of  Gaul,  our  dear 
native  land,  which  we  both  love," 
said  she,  "  narrate  to  me,  as  you  pro- 
mised, somewhat  of  the  nation  to 
which  you  belong." 

"Willingly," returned  Siorna.  "Be- 
fore I  do  so,  however,  let  me  hear  your 
history,  my  golden-haired  friend 

Flidais,  delighted  at  this  turn  of  the 
conversation,  seized  it,  and  after  a 
pause,  during  which  her  face  assumed 
a  melancholy  beauty,  said  : 

"Alas,  my  friend,  for  my  little 
history !  like  that  of  thousandEs  of  our 
people  since  the  conquest,  it  is  one 
of  gloom  andsadness.  The  greater  part 
of  my  life  has  been  passed  in  Italy." 

"But  do  you  not  remember  your 
childhood  ?"  inquired  Siorna. 

"  My  earliest  recollections  are  veiled 
in  a  sort  of  cloud,"  returned  Flidais. 
"  and  I  qan  recall  but  a  few  scattered 
circumstances  of  that  early  time.  I 
was  hardly  four  years  old  when  my 
tribe  were  driven  from  their  land& 
and  when  I  was  sold  into  slavery.  X 
remember  being  taken  in  a  cart,  to- 
gether with  many  other  children, 
over  a  rich  country,  then  we  came 
to  a  large  city  by  the  sea,  and  thence, 
along  a  beautiful  coast,  to  another 
town,  where  I  remained  in  the  house 
of  a  larmer,  and  which,  as  I  grew  up, 
I  learned  was  called 

"What  was  the  name  of  your 
tribe  1"  inquired  Siorna. 

"  It  was  called— I  cannot  just  now 
recollect  the  name — it  will  come  pre- 
sently :  but  this  I  know,  that  the  first 
name  by  which  I  was  known  was 
not  Flidais." 

"  And  what  then  f  asked  Siomau 
resting  his  head  on  his  arm,  ana 
looking  at  her  sidelong  from  the 
board. 

"  Why,  Eimher,"  returned  Flidais, 
whose  heart  began  to  beat  with 
anxiety  for  the  success  of  her  scheme. 
"  I  was  called  Eimher— of  that  I  am 
certain ;  though  I  have  so  dim  a  re- 
collection of  my  people,  I  do  not 
recollect  my  mother,  who  must  have 
died  long  before  our  tribe  was  driven 
^way  fron  their  country;  a  widQ 
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oountry,  by  a  broad  fiver,  I  know  it 
was,  though  do  not  know  in  what 
part  of  Gaul,  though  from  the  long 
journey  I  mention,  it  must  have  been 
far  inland.  I  had  a  brother,  a  bov 
then  of,  I  should  say,  ten  years  oloL 
who  frequently  played  with  me,  and 
who  resembled  me. .  I  have  a  sort  of 
dim  memory,  also,  of  my  father,  who 
was  a  chieftain,  whom  I  seldom  saw, 
he  being,  I  should  think,  much  en- 
caged in  war.  Once — it  is  like  a 
dream — I  saw  him  return  from  a 
great  battle ;  he  was  wounded  and 
bloody,  and  while  a  Druid  staunched 
his  ^nes,  a  number  of  warriors  piled 
at  his  feet  a  heap  of  gold  ornaments. 
This  was  in  a  great  hall,  in  which  a 
huge  fire  blazed,  for  it  was  night.  I 
think  he  must  have  died  then ;  for  I 
remember,  after  some  one  had  lifted 
me  on  his  knee  to  be  kissed,  he  sunk 
forward,  and  fell  on  the  ground " 

When  Flidais  had  reached  this 
point  in  her  narrative,  Sioma,  who 
had  for  some  time  grown  deadly  pale, 
sprang  to  his  Feet  His  countenance 
seem^  convulsed  for  a  moment,  then 
assumed  an  expression  of  anguish  and 
horror,  as  he  gazed  earnestly  on 
Tlidais.  It  was  some  time  before  his 
*  lips  could  form  their  worda  At 
length,  while  his  eyes  were  fixed  on 
her,  he  muttered,  in  broken  tones, 
scarce  audible, "  Eimher,  child,  £im- 
her " 

"What  moves  you,  Sioma  1"  ex- 
claimed Flidais,  also  rising. 

"Eimher,  child,  tell  me,  hast  thou 
ever  heard  the  name  of  Oinghealla  V* 

"  That  is  it !"  cried  Flidais,  smiling 
with  sudden  delight  "Yes;  that 
is  the  name  of  my  tribe  I  have  so 
long  forgotten." 

As  she  spoke,  Sioma  raised  his 
arms  aloft,  then  spreading  them, 
clasped  her  to  his  heart,  while  he 
cried  in  deep  emotion — "This  is 
wonderful,  ye  gods !  Ye  gods,  I 
\  thank  you !  You  have  restored  to 
me  my  sbter.long  lost  Yes,  Eim- 
her; you  waa  I,  girl,  are  all  that 
remain  of  the  once  great  sept  of 
Oinghealla.  Look  in  my  face,  that  I 
may  recall  old  years ;  the  hair,  the 
eyes,  your  years,  your  name  convince 
me.  Oh,  joyful  day!  Oh,  lucky 
destiny  1  Fear  no  more,  sister  of 
Sioma,  in  whom  you  have  found  at 


last  and  evermore  your  natural  pro- 
tector." 

Flidais,  agitated  by  various  emo- 
tions, amid  which  an  affectionate 
feelinff  for  Sioma  even  predominated 
over  the  sensation  of  triumph  at  the 
success  of  the  little  scheme  whidi 
circumstances  and  reason  had  origi- 
nated as  the  safeguard  of  virtue,  sate 
lonj^r  beside  the  once  so  dreaded 
pirate,  who  held  her  hands  damped 
in  his,  while  he  recounted  the  stoir 
of  his  tribe,  and  the  events  whi<£ 
had, occurred  since  their  early  days. 
Flidais  also  narrated  her  career,  and 
the  evening  fell  upon  the  pair  thus 
en|Bged.  Sioma  then  led  her  on  the 
decK,  where  he  announced  the  happy 
discovery  he  had  made  to  the  crew, 
who  prostrated  themselves  before  the 
pleased  but  still  anxious  Flidais.  As 
the  moon  rose,  a  boat  which  had  been 
sent  ashore  retumed.  bearing  infor- 
mation that  none  of  the  ships  in  the 
harbour  were  expected  to  put  to  sea 
for  several  days.  Upon  this,  Sioma 
ordered  the  men  to  weigh  anchor  and 
raise  the  sails  j  commands  rapidlv 
executed  ;  and  in  the  evening  wind, 
which  already  blew  from  the  land, 
the  vessel,  propelled  by  its  rowers, 

SFoceeded  on  its  way  in  an  east^y 
irection. 

The  night  was  calm  and  crowded 
with  stars  as  they  cleft  their  way 
through  the  azure  billows,  scintillating 
with  phosphoric  flame ;  the  shore 
disappeared ;  soon  the  fiery  crest  of 
^tna  sunk  in  the  westem  cloud,  and 
lonely  ocean  spread  around.  Sioma 
and  Flidais  still  conversed,  leaning 
over  the  bulwark.  At  length  the 
former  said,  after  a  pause,  "Yes, 
girl,  after  we  have  touched  at  i^ypt, 
where  I  have  business  with  some  com- 
rades who  have  a  haunt  in  the  Pelusian 
branch  of  the  Nile,  you  shall  return  to 
OauL  A  distant  branch  of  our  tribe 
still  possess  lands  in  the  territory  of 
the  Camuta,  north  of  the  Leiger,*  • 
and  thither  I  will  send  you,  with 
wealth  enough  to  last  you  for  life. 
Fain  would  I  keep  you  with  me,  but 
for  the  dangers  to  which  you  would 
be  subjected  in  my  vessel,  where  life 
is  as  uncertain  as  a  cloud.  Yes ;  you 
at  least  shall  live  and  preserve  the 
memory  of  my  race,  whatever  may 
become  of  me. 


*X^.    »^  the  C0lti«lifc^rtwng,UiiprtjM^y  Google 
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A  certain  shade  of  regret  fell  on 
the  face  of  Flidais.  which  was  ani- 
matcNi  by  transient  olushes,  as  Sioma 
bade  his  supposed  sister  good  nieht, 
and  while  she  retired  to  her  cabin, 
threw  himself  on  the  deck,  to  sleep 
tinder  the  solemn  stars,  and  amid  the 
gentie  murmur  of  the  surges. 

locubta's  nunKMT. 

The  slave  who  had  found  the  box 
containing  the  poisoned  ring  and 
phial  which  the  freed  woman  of 
Popptea  Sabina  was  bearing  from 
Locusta  to  her  mistress,  encountered 
on  the  same  evening  at  a  tavern,  a 
comrade,  a  Jew,  to  whom  he€k- 
hibited  the  articles.  The  latter, 
having  examined  them  and  found  to 
whom  they  were  directed,  imme- 
diiately  suspected  their  object,  and 
foreseeing  a  reward  in  connexion  with 
their  dark  and  secret  use— having  de- 
preciated the  value  of  the  ring—im- 
mediately purchased  them  from  the 
finderfor  a  smallsum,  and  the  bargain 
effected,  hastened  to  the  Palace  of 
Sabina,  where  no  little  consternation 
on  the  part  of  its  mistress  and  her 
confidential  attendants  ahready  ex- 
isted. 

The  Jew,  having  inquired  for  one  of 
the  lower  order  of  slaves— an  ac- 
quaintance— informed  him  he  had  an 
important  revelation  to  make  to  the 
Lady  Sabina.  As  it  happened,  the 
freed  woman  whose  carelessness  had 
created  so  much  apprehension,  was 
the  party  sent  to  speak  with  him. 
He,  however,  refusing  to  disclose  his 
secret  to  any  except  the  mistress  of 
the  mansion,  the  tatter  ordered  him 
to  be  admitted  to  one  of  the  private 
apartments. 

The  Jew,  on  coming  into  the  pre- 
sence of  the  haughty  oeauty,  stated, 
in  subservient  tones— the  while  his 
keen  eyes  centred  on  her  face — ^that 
a  person  with  whom  he  was  ac- 
quainted had  found  certain  articles 
directed  to  Poppsea  Sabina,  a  ring 
and  phial,  which  he  had  reason  to 
believe  was  addressed  to  her  b^  a 
noted  character  in  Rome.  Sabma, 
pale,  but  equally  watchful,  inquirecL 
with  a  careless  air,  whether  he  had 
brought  them.  This  he  denied,  but 
in  a  manner  which  convinced  her  he 
lied.  At  first  she  thought  of  calling 
her  slaves  and  having  him  securedj 
but  feanng  leit  this  course  should 


cause  smplddh,   told  him  to  pro- 
duce the  articles  and  he  should  be 
rewarded.    Still   hesitating,    he  in- 
quired what  sum  he  should  receive 
for  procuring  them.    Sabina,  with  an 
assumption  of  laughing  indifference, 
told  him  he  should  not  regret  de- 
livering them  tp  the  rightful  owner ; 
and  forthwith  proceeding  to  a  cabinet, 
which  she  opened,  carelessly  poured 
out  its  contents — an  immense  heap  of 
colden  coin — on  the  couch  whereon 
she  sat    This  done,  she  inquired, 
laughing,  whether  he  could  now  pro- 
duce the  trinket  for  so  great  a  reward. 
When  the  Jew  saw  the  mass  of 
money,  he  became  suddenly  like  one 
possessed — he  breathed  deen — every 
nerve  quivered,  and  his  whole  frame 
trembled  with  excitement  Forthwith 
producing  the  articles,  he  held  them 
toward  her,  at  arms'  length, — while 
she,  smiling,  pointed  to  the  gold: — and 
then  bowing,  placed  them  in  her  nands. 
Clutching  them  eagerly  she  locked 
them  in  a  cabinet,  and  then  taking  a 
few  pieces  of  gold  presented  them 
to   the  slave,  whose   enraged  face 
had  become  terrible ;  the  while  col- 
lecting and  throwing  the  remainder 
into  tne  cabinet,  wmch  she  locked, 
told  him,  liehtly,  to  depart  and  con- 
gratulate  himself  on  her  bounty, 
which  was  greater  in  value  than  those 
trifling  matters— a  trinket  and  vase 
of  perfume— which  had  been  lost 
through  the  carelessness  of  a  slave. 
When  the  Jew  heard  this  he  burst 
forth  into  an  ungovernable  raee,  de- 
darmg  that  he  £iew  they  both  con- 
tained  poison.     Sabina,    languidly 
laughing  at  this  announcement,  or- 
deiid  lum  to  begone  for  the  present, 
telling  him  to  return  on  the  morrow 
at  a  certdn  hour,  when,  if  the  in- 
quiries  she   made    respectiiig  him 
proved  satisfactory,  he  snould  receive 
other  marks  of  substantial  kindness. 
Upon  this  the  Jew,  pocketing  lb 
pieces,  and  somewhat  c«lmed  by  t^e 
hope  of  an  additional  largess,  de* 
parted.    Sabina,  who  from  anxiety 
and  apprehension  had  been  somewhat 
confused  during  this  colloquy,  despite 
her  affected  indifference,  which  did 
not  escape  the  eyes  of  the  slave, — 
the  instant  he  was  gone  summoned 
one   of  her  slaves   to   whom   she 
whispered  afew  words.  Then,  calling 
}ier    confidential  freed  woman,   to 
whom  she  intrusted  the  noisons,  die 
despatched  her  to  the  Palace. 

.    oogle 
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It  liappened  on  her  ftrriyal  the 
colloquy  which  ensued  between  this 
freed  woman  and  her  accomplice,  a 
cook  in  the  pay  of  Sabina,  was  over- 
heard by  one  01  Octavia's  women,  who 
immediately  acquainted  her  mistress 
with  its  import  A  sudden  confusion 
in  the  chambers  of  the  empress 
startled  the  miscreant  emissaries  who 
were  arranging  her  death  ;  and,  while 
the  woman  fled  to  the  palace  of  Sa- 
Idna— still  carrying  the  box— the 
cook-slave  was  seized  by  Octavia's 
freed  men  and  put  in  irons;  and 
thus,  for  a  timeu  the  gentle  Octavia 
escaped  the  machinations  of  her  ene- 
mies. The  next  morning  the  Jew  was 
found  stabbed,  dead,  lying  between 
two  of  the  tombs  on  the  Appian  Way, 
having  gone  so  far  theprevious  night 
on  his  route  to  the  Egerian  valley, 
where  a  large  colony  of  poor  Hebrew 
plebs.,  the  migratory  dregs  of  Jeru- 
salem in  those  days,  located. 

Sabina.  having  again  secured 
her  deadly  treasure,  bided  her 
time  for  putting  her  desperate 
scheme  in  execution,  ,  and  ren- 
dered by  her  influence  over  Nero 
disdidnfuUy  secure,  felt  little  appre- 


hension of  any  consequences  ensuisjs 
to  her  from  the  discovery  of  her  cri- 
minal intentions.  On  Kero's  arrival 
in  Rome  from  Naples,  where  he  had 

gassed  the  festival  of  Yertumnus,  the 
esperate  beauty  instigated  a  subtle 
scheme  for  the  destruction  of  her 
innocent  rival.  A  conspiracy,  in 
which  the  infamous  Tiggelinus  tocdc 
the  lead,  was  formed — nefarious  in- 
struments suborned  to  tirump  up  a 
case  of  adultery  against  the  young 
empress— and  with  the  accord  of  the 
wretehed  senators  of  those  days, 
Octavia  was  found  guiltv,  on  the 
fictitious  accusations  of  Anicetus — 
qpe  of  the  most  reckk^  of  the  mis- 
creant puppets  of  the  court — and,  to 
the  mutual  delight  of  Nero  and 
Sabina,  bardshed  to  Pandateria— a 
barren  island  some  thirty  miles  dis- 
tant from  the  Onmean  promontory, 
but  whither  the  hatred  of  Sahina^ 
which  could  be  satisfied  by  death 
alone,  pursued  her.  A  few  days  after 
she  landed  on  its  distant  shores, 
attended  only  by  a  guard  of  rude 
Roman  soldiers,  a  secret  order  was 
sent  to  the  idand  for  her  immediate 
sination. 


THS  butdebfest  in  ENOL/Un>. 


THiKOsmost  oft^  fall  out  very  dif- 
ferently from  human  expectation.  It 
was  supposed  that  the  new  Ministry 
and  Parliament  would  find  no  sulnect 
to  occupy  themselves  with  half  so 
serious  as  the  Reform  Bill,  and  their 
real  peril  and  difficulty  has  proved  to 
be  the  Rinderpest.  The  nature  of  the 
discussion  on  the  Address  was  not  an- 
ticipated bv  the  Government.  Th^*e 
was  a  word  or  two  about  Fenianism, 
hardly  a  word  at  all  about  the  Fran- 
chise, and  a  vigorous  dei)ate  on  the 
apathv  of  the  Cabinet  in  the  matter  of 
the  Cattle  Plague.    The  very  earn- 


estness of  that  first  nighfs  eompkink 
however,  saved  tiie  Ministiy.  Haa 
the  feeling  of  the  Houses  been  Iobs 
marked  in  its  exhibition,  the  timid 
statesmen  who  irere  waiting  aU 
through  for  the  power  behindof pub- 
lic opinion  to  impd  them  fonwd, 
would  have  dallied  still  longer  with 
their  responsibilities,  and  would  have 
excited  against  themselves  an  opposi- 
tion it  would  have  heea  impossible  to 
withstand.  They  had  the  wiadcwi  to 
perceive  wh^%  their  defideney  lay. 
and  to  put  themselves  rig^t  wm 
Parliament    and  the    Comity  by 
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hurryiiig  on  .their  Bill,  making  it 
something  like  what  the  exigency 
demanded.  They  surrendered  them- 
selves, in  fact,  to  the  House,  Mr. 
Gladstone  intimating  that  they  would 
alter  the  scheme  in  any  way  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  general  feeling;  and 
that  this  was  the  only  safe  course  was 
signally  proved  when,  the  Ministry 
having  confronted  the  House  on  Mr. 
Hunt  8  amendment  with  respect 
to  the  absolute  prohibition  of 
cattle  removal  by  rail,  canal,  or 
highway,  they  wtere  beaten  by  .a 
la^  mjyority,  in  which  were  found 
a  number  of  their  own  supporters. 
The  country,  in  short,  was  thoroughly 
aroused  to  a  sense  of  the  magnitude 
of  the  Plague  calami^ ;  a  study  of 
the  history  of  the  pest  m  1745-57  had 
showed  the  necessity  for  stringent 
Dreventive  measures  if  it  was  not  to 
linger  in  the  island  for  a  similar 
period ;  the  futility  of  expecting  a 
larger  proportion  of  recoveries  than 
during  the  former  visitation  had  come 
to  be  acknowledged ;  and  there  was 
nothing  for  it  but  to  ask  for  those 
legislative  measures  which  would 
compl  selfish  or  careless  persons  to 
disclose  the  fact  that  their  cattle  were 
affiBcted,  in  order  that  they  might 
forthwith  be  slain.  It  was  felt  that 
without  comi^ulsory  regulations  it 
would  be  vain  to  hone  for  any 
"stamping  out,"  and  that  general 
slaughter  for  purposes  of  prevention, 
as  well  as  in  cases  of  actually  exist- 
ing disease,  would  be  imfair  unless 
the  farmer  had  some  measure  of  com- 
p^isation.  After  a  struggle  i^inst 
theories,  prejudices,  and  selfishness, 
it  was  admitted  by  thepublicjpress, 
and  subsequently  by  thetfouse  ofUom- 
m(ms,  that  he  ought  to  be  remune- 
rated, not  so  much  to  make  good 
his  losses  as  to  encourage  him  to  dis- 
close the  fact  of  the  Hague  having 
attacked  his  stoc^  that  it  might  be 
prevented  at  once  from  extending  to 
neighbouring  herds.  To  the  exact  na- 
ture of  the  Act  passed  for  England, 
and  the  solid  grounds  on  which  its 
tnx)visions  can  be  defended  against 
persons  of  the  stamp  of  Mr.  Bright 
and  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill  we  shall  refer 
again  :  here  it  is  sufficient  to  observe 
that  neither  of  those  philosophers 
teemed  to  understand  the  character 
of  the  visitation,  or  to  be  able  to 
foresee  the  disasters  to  which  its  con- 
tibtUulLoe  lAust  lead-^disasters  to  all 


classes  in  the  community.  "  When,*' 
says  Dr.  Playfair,  and  the  position  is 
entirely  sound,  "  the  disease  first  ap- 
pears in  a  new  district,  or  when  its 
proportions  become  within  bounds  in 
an  old  infected  one,  the  slaujghter  of 
cattle,  whether  diseased  or  mfected, 
is  generally  a  public  economy,  but  in 
such  cases  it  would  be  right  to  treat 
it  as  such,  either  through  the  public 
purse,  or,  preferably,  by  local  rates ; 
while  there  is  much  objection  to  a 

feneral  system  of  compensation,  it 
ecomes  an  act  of  necessary  justice 
to  farmers  whose  stock  is  sacrificed  for 
a  specific  public  purpose.  Such  a 
responsible  power  might  be  confided 
to  the  local  authorities,  if  not  left 
optional  with  them,  but  it  must 
arise  from  an  imperial  necessity,  and 
be  exercised  with  discretion  and 
skilled  advice.  Compensation  for  a 
specific  purpose  does  not  involve  a 
principle  of  general  payment  for  the 
loss  of  property  by  disaster."  These 
are  the  enlightened  views  which  the 
Legislature  has  been  found  ready  to 
endorse  despite  the  opposition  of  a 
small  section  of  narrow  representa- 
tives. ^  They  ai*e  the  views  which  a 
msgority  of  the  members  of  the  Rojral 
Commission  put  forward  with  striking 
ability. 

Before  referring  to  the  question  in 
its  more  immediate  and  practical  as- 
pect it  wiQ  be  useful  to  recall  briefly 
what  is  known  of  the  histoiy  of  these 
murrains.  The  record  is  an  imper- 
fect one,  even  of  the  latest  ravages  of 
the  pest  The  Plague  of  1865-6,  how- 
ever, will  have  its  historians,  and  all 
that  our  experience  teaches  will  be 
handed  down  in  the  fullest  detail  for 
the  information  of  posterity.  The 
meagre  notes  preserved  for  us  of 
the  cause  and  character  of  the  malig- 
nant distemper  which  has  raged  at 
various  times  in  Continental  coun- 
tries and  in  our  own,  are  those  for 
the  most  part  of  physicians ;  but  as 
their  interest  in  cattle  diseases  was' 
trifling,  they  did  not  make  them  a 
special  study.  They  had  not,  besides, 
the  means  of  collecting  trustworthy 
accounts  of  the  symptoms  of  the  dis- 
ease from  the  owners  of  the  beasts,  as 
data  for  investigation.  How  frequent 
murrain  was  in  very  early  ages,  the 
reader  of  the  Scriptures  and  of  dassio 
authors  is  weUaware.  The  calami)^ 
which  befell  J^ypt  during  the  con- 
troversy wiUi  luael,  tiiough  a  vezy 
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direct  act  of  Dirine  interrentioii, 
was  probabl J  in  kind  not  diwiniiliir 
from  the  peralenoe  which  devastated 
the  flocks  of  the  Greeks  daring  the 
siege  of  Troy.  "Hie  arrows  of  ApoUo- 
to  which  Homer  ascribed  the  plague, 
were  bat  a  poetical  description  of  a 
cause  undiscoTerable— a  confession 
of  the  inscrotable  nature  of  a  maladj 
which  tOMlay  bi^ks  the  scientific  as 
completely  as  it  did  those  who  saw 
their  herds  swept  off  b|y  it  fire 
centuries  before  the  Christian  era. 
Virgil  ascribed  it  to  "vicious  and 
sicldy  skies."  and  found  it  worst  in 
summer  and  autumn,  as  is  still  the 
case.  His  account  of  the  symptoms 
in  the  third  book  of  the  Georgia 
tallies  remarkably  with  the  descrip- 
tions of  visitations  of  modem  d»yB, 
The  occupiers  of  the  Roman  farms 
when  he  wrote  were  but  too  familiar 
with  a  murrain,  not  perhaps  as  dead- 
ly, but  still  akin  to  the  Steppe  form. 
In  the  Roman  poet's  time  the  disease 
seems  to  have  affected  other  animals 
brides  oxen.  He  specially  mentions 
its  effect  upon  the  "victor  horse;" 
who,  forgetful  of  his  focNcL*  pawed 
the  ground,  whilst  a  "  doubtful  sweat 
in  c&mmy  drops  appeared  upon  him;'' 
Ihs  hide  becoming  parched,  his  hairs 
rugged,  and  as  nis  pains  increased 
his  eyes  rolling,  and  deep  groans  and 
heavmgs  for  breath, 

•*  With  patient  lobbing,  and  with  manly 


Diftend  his  laVring  side.** 
• 
There  were  cattle  diseases  in  the' 
fourth  century.  A.D.,  in  the  ninth  and 
in  the  sixteenth,  of  which  no  record 
exist^  but  the  losses  were  so  exten- 
sive that  they  deserve  to  be  classed 
amonff  the  great  Plagues  of  the 
world  s  history.  In  1682  an  epidemic 
raged  in  France  about  which  marvel- 
lous stories  are  related.  Superstition 
and  credulity  mark  the  accounts  that 
survive  of  this  malady.  The  cattle, 
it  was  said,  continued  to  eat  and  work 
until  they  dropped  dead  in  the 
field.  It  was  not  until  1711,  however, 
that  the  grievous  epidemic  appearea 
which  has  twice,  at  intervals,  com- 
mitted so  much  havoc.  Ac&)rding 
to  the  eminent  Italian  physician, 
Rammazini,  it  was  imported  from 
Didmatia  by  cattle-dealers  who  were 
in  the  habit  of  selling  beasts  of  that 
country  in  Italy.  A  single  animal 
straying  from  tneir  herd  infected  a 


flock  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Padn 
and  from  thence  the  disease 
until  every  part  of  YcAetia' 
ravaged  by  it.  The  story  of  this 
plague  is  told  by  Rammazini  and 
Landsi,  and  the  symptoms  by  which 
it  was  characterized  are  stated  bri^y 
in  the  article  on  Murrains,  written 
hy  Touatt,  for  the  yolume  on  Cattle 
issued  in  1838  by  the  Sode^  for  the 
Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge : — 

"It  commanoed  with  a  shirering  fit, 
followed  hy  unnatural  heat,  extreme 
thirst,  difficulty  of  breathings  and  geoaal 
debilitr.  A  thidL  mncons  discharge  from 
the  noee  and  month  speedilj  soeceeded, 
attended  bj  a  verj  nnpleaeant  aneUL  There 
were  twitching!  of  varions  parts  of 
the  frame ;  frequent  foetid  and  blood  efeo- 
tiona,  and  the  appetite  and  rumination 
ceased.  On  the  fifth  daj  there  was  a 
particular  emption  in  the  mouth,  whicb 
covered  the  tongue  and  the  pharynx,  and 
abscesses  foQow^  and  the  bones  beneath 
quickly  became  carious.  The  cattle  died 
generally  on  or  about  the  fifth  or  ninth 
day.  The  hair  usually  came  partly  or 
entirely  off.  If  after  the  fall  of  the  hair,  the 
skin  became  firmer,  or  if  the  disease  at- 
tacked the  legs,  or  thighs,  and  there  wera 
swellings  of  the  joints,  or  about  the  limbs, 
and  which  almost  prerented  the  motion  of 
the  animal,  he  generally  recovered.  Cows 
that  giro  milk  often  survived,  but  their 
calves  uniformly  perished.  On  examination 
after  death  *  hydatids  *  were  found  in  the 
bram  always,  and  it  was  ^d  that  th^ 
contained  an  infectious  gas  that  oould 
scarcdy  be  endured.  If  this  were  the  case, 
they  were  vesicles  formed  by  the  extra- 
vasated  air  in  the  process  of  decomposition, 
and  not  hydatids.  Ulcers  were  formed  at 
the  root  of  the  tongue,  and  gangrene  in  the 
intestines.  The  tl^  stomach  always  con- 
tained a  hard,  black,  infectious  mass, 
.which  adhered  to  the  lining  membrane  and 
could  scarcely  be  separated  from  it.** 

This  plague,  for  which  no  medicine 
was  found  or  any  avail,  spread  ra- 
pidly over  Itjily  and  acquired  fearful 
strength.  It  attacked  norses  (as  in 
Virdrs  day),  swine,  deer,  and  even 
poultry.  More  than  70,000  cattle 
perished  in  one  year  in  Piedmont, 
Thence  it  travelled  with  dire  rapidity 
into  France.  Three  years  afterwards 
it  had  made  its  way  to  ihigland. 
What  devastation  it  caused,  however, 
there  was  no  chronicler  adequately  to 
tell.  This  was  the  pre-historic  period 
of  English  murrains.  It  was  not, 
as  has  been  alreadv  said,  until  the 
)lague  among  Oattle  in  1745,  which 
-^-"   down  to  1767,  that  records 
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were  kept  tliat  might  inform  intore 
generationa  From  tdiese  it  appears 
that  the  1745  disease  began  in  a 
district  near  London,  and  spread 
from  thence  to  almost  every  i)art  of 
the  kingdom,  dying  down  in  a  place 
and  onaccoontably  reapp^ring,  un- 
til, after  twelve  years,  it  seemed  to 
have  worn  itself  out  It  did  not  enter 
Ireland,  ana  the  circumstance  has 
been  mentioned  repeated(r»  ^  the 
present  situation  of  things,  as  a  hope- 
ful one.  Surrounded  by  its  natural 
protecting  wall  of  sea,  and  having  no 
imports  of  cattle,  Ireland  is  in  the 
most  favourable  condition  for  esci^ 
i9g  the  pest 

Dr.  FlavfiEur,  in  his  admirable 
treatise,  adopts  the  idea  that  the 
wars  which  raged  in  Europe  in  the 
early  years  of  the  eighteentn  century, 
greatly  extended,  ifthey  did  not  pro- 
^ce,  the  disease.  To  the  wars  of 
Louis  XIY.  until  his  death  in  1765,  a 
pmd  part  of  the  evils  that  followed 
IS  attributed.  "The  armies  of  the 
Allies,  under  Marlborough  and  Prince 
Eugene,  frequently  earned  it  in  their 
train,  or  received  it  in  the  capture  of 
commissariat  cattle  from  the  French.'' 
Holland  from  1713  to  1723  lost  more 
than  ;200,000  cattle.  In  almost  every 
instance  during  this  century,  we 
find  the  plague  spreading  witn  vio- 
lence whenever  Russian  and  Aus- 
trian troops  penetrated  westwi^ d,  or 
when  the  troops  of  other  countries 
mingled^  with  the  former,  either  in 
war  or  peace.  This  was  specially 
observed  in  the  War  of  Succession 
at  the  death  of  Charles  VL  in  1740. 
^'It  is  familiar  to  every  reader  of 
history,  that  the  Hungarians  warmly 
espoused  the  cause  of  Maria  Theresa, 
and  as  the  tide  of  war  rolled  back- 
wards and  forwards,  the  Hung^an 
cattle  used-  to  feed  the  Austrian 
armies  carried  with  them  the  seeds 
of  the  plague,  and  again  spread  these 
broadcast  over  Europe.  In  eight 
years  after  the  death  of  the  Emperor 
Oharies  VI.  the  west  and  centre  of 
Burope  alone,  lost  three  millions  of 
homed  beasts.'* 

When  in  1744  the  disease  appeared 
in  Englimd,  it  was  treated  much  as 
the  plague  was  treated  last  year,  when 
the  word  fiinderpest  first  i^»rted  up 
im  the  ioumab  of  the  day.  It 
awakened  no  attention  for  some  time. 
Onie  precious  moments  during  which 
H  fught  have  beenehet^ed  by  vigors 
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ous  measures  of  isolation,  prohibition, 
and  slaughter,  were  suffered  to  pass 
away  without  anything  being  done, 
and  the  nation  became  alive  to  the 
extent  and  character  of  the  danger 
only  when  large  herds  of  cattie  had 
been  swept  away,  and  the  losses  were 
so  great  and  general  tiiat  the  Qovem- 
ment  was  compelled  to  interpose  and 
add  to  measures  of  prevention  one 
of  public  compensation.  The  disease 
was  nearly  a  year  in  the  community 
before  the  slow  machinery  of  a  Com- 
mission was  put  in  operation,  and 
even  then  the  efforts  of  the  autho- 
rities were  confined  almost  entirely 
to  the  metropolitan  county.  The  same 
measures  wnich  present  experience 
suffgests,  were  ultimately  acknow- 
ledged to  be  the  only  effective  method 
of  combating  the  plague.  The  idea 
of  a  specific  was  abandoned  aft^  all 
possible  cures  had  been  found  of  no 
avail,  and  the  poleaxe  adopted  as  the 
sole  means  oi  protecting  the  sound 
cattle  and  circumscribing  the  cala- 
mity. The  cattle  when  killed  were 
buned  twelve  feet  under  ground, 
their  hides  beins  slashed,  aiMl  their 
carcases  covered  with  quicklime. 
Orders  in  Council  diased  each  other, 
when  in  1746  the  mamtude  of  the 
peril  became  apparent,  and  sales  at 
fairs  and  markets  were  entirely  pro- 
hibited in  every  town  in  England, 
except  of  cattle  ready  for  the  butcher, 
and  for  these  there  should  be  a  dean 
bill  of  health  granted  only  upon  the 
oath  of  the  owner,  corroborated 
before  a  madstrate.  No  beast  from 
an  infected  herd,  though  untainted, 
would  be  allowed  to  be  sold.  But  the 
local  supervision  was  imperfect^  the 
cattle-owners  were  apathetic,  except 
where  aroused  by  the  actual  presence 
of  the  disease,  and  the  murrain 
spread  in  consequence  with  rapidity. 
Finally,  ^tor  60,000  head  of  eattle 
had  pmshed  in  one  county,  and 
40,000  in  another,  the  Cbvemment 
prohibited  siaushter  except  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  place 
where  the  beast  had  been  kept^  and 
put  an  entire  stop  to  the  movement  of 
cattle,  both  fat  and  lean— that  is,  ar- 
rived at  the  state  as  to  precautionary 
measures,  we,  in  March,  1S66.  have 
reached  in  our  conflict  with  the 
inreerat  Plague.  The  grumbling  of 
the  Londoncnv,  however,  led  to  the 
revocation  of  these  Orders,  a  meat- 
famine  having  h6m  the  result,  and 
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the  Priyy  Coaadl  were  obliged  to  be 
content  with  the  giving  of  a  compen- 
sation of  half  the  value  to  encoura^ 
the  owners  ^of  diseased  beasts  to  kill 
them  instantly  when  the  disease  laid 
hold  of  them.  This  compensation 
oi  40&,  or  half  the  yalue  at  the 
time,  was  abused,  as  a  compensation 
on  any  similar  principle  will  eyer 
be  more  or  less  abuseo,  but  no  ar- 
ranffement  can  be  expected  to  be 
perfect  It  did  good  during  the 
height  of  the  yisitation,  not  onlv  by 
causing  the  prompt  destruction  of  the 
animals  whose  lingering  existence 
would  be  most  dangerous,  but  by 
allaying  discontent  among  the  people, 
and  preventing  persons  from  sinnng 
into  utter  poverty.  The  similarity  of 
the  history  of  the  Plague  of  1746-57 
to  that  of  the  present  disease,  is  shown 
by  Dr.  Piayfair: 

"It  is  curious  to  read  the  OmtUmmC$ 
Magtume  from  1745  to  1757,  and  see  how 
history  repeats  itsell  We  find  in  it  appa- 
rently the  same  energetic  correspondents 
irho  now  send  their  Incnbrations  to  the 
newspapers,  protesting  against  the  nse  of 
the  poleaxe,  advocating  or  opposing  the 
system  of  compensation  for  slaogfatered 
cattle,  forming  immense  societies,  fighting 
against  ideas  of  contagion  and  importation 
of  the  disease,  and  describing  all  kinds  of 
cure.  We  liave  not  yet  seen  one  method 
of  core  except  homoeopathy,  tried  in  1865, 
which  was  not  tried  and  found  wanting  in 
the  plagne  of  1745.  Even  Miss  Bnrdett 
Coiitt8*s  liberal  treatment  of  the  cows  at 
HoUy  Lodge,  with  calomd,  yeast,  castor- 
oil,  porter,  port,  brandy,  and  whisky,  ia 
to  be  found  in  these  old  chronicles.  Copious 
bleeding  and  setons  in  the  neck  were,  of 
oourse,  from  the  habit  of  the  time,  much 
resorted  to ;  two  quarts  of  blood,  morning 
and  evening,  bebig  next  thought  too  much, 
till  it  was  observed  that  veal  beasts  rarely 
recovered  Even  Mr.  Qraham*s  sweating 
83rBtem  was  well  known,  but  did  not  yield 
^vourable  results. 

"  We  do  not  recollect  to  have  seen  any 
proof  that  the  disorder  made  its  way  over 
to  Ireland  during  this  period,  though  there 
are  some  customs  now  extant  among  the 
Irish  peasantry  which  incline  us  to  believe 
tSat  they  at  one  time  suffered  from  the 
murrain.  Thus  lighting  bonfires  on  the 
eve  of  St.  John's  day,  and  pitching  into 
them,  originally,  perhaps,  as  a  sacrifice, 
live  hedgehogs,  those  traditional  oow-milk- 
crs,  and  chaSng  cattle  with  burning  wisps 
id  straw,  show  the  old  methods  ot  burning 
a  plague  out  of  a  country,  and  g^ng  up 
perspiration  in  affected  beasts.  This  burn- 
ing out  of  a  plague  was  extensively  tried  in 
England  during  the  last  century,  as  it  has 


beeo  partially  followed  witii  pots  of  bon- 
ing tar  during  this  year." 

Among  the  many  ludicrous  plans 
adopted  Dy  the  farmers  of  1745,  in 
their  extremity,  it  is  mentioned  that 
one  of  them  having  buried  a  diseased 
cow  in  mud  leavmg  no  part  of  the 
animal  above  ground  but  the  head, 
and  the  beast  having  got  better  from 
the  Plague  under  this  eztracntlinary 
treatment^  all  the  farmers  in  the  w- 
trict  set  atxmt  entombing  their  cattle 
in  like  manner ;  but  it  is  not  added 
that  the  experiment  was  succeesfuL 
Salt  was  recommended  to  be  given  as 
a  drench  in  blood  taken  mm  the 
animal  Setons,  rowels,  and  oth^ 
local  irritations  were  also  used.  The 
Dutch  remedj  was  ^  ot.  of  rhubarb 
boiled  in  a  pipkin  of  water,  the  dose 
to  be  administered  lukewann.  The 
Russian  remedy,  a^ain,  was  worm- 
wood and  yeast^  with  the  addition 
every  evenine  of  a  ball  made  up  of 
powdered  tobacco,  meal,  and  malt 
spirits,  and  every  morning  half  an 
ounce  of  black  soap  mixM  with  a 
bruised  head  of  game  In  England 
the  most  contradictory  and  abeuni  re- 
commendations were  addressed  to  the 
bewildered  farmers.  In  1749  the  ex- 
traordinary superstition  was  enter- 
tained that  an  angel  having  descended 
into  Yorkshire  with  sacred  fire,  the 
farmers  were  to  keep  it  alive,  so  as  to 
smoke  their  cattle  with  wisps  of  straw 
lighted  at  it,  and  eigoy  immunity 
from  the  pest 

In  an  excellent  pamphlet  contain- 
ing a  large  amount  of  information  on 
the  subject,  Captain  Bulwer  supplies 
a  succinct  account  of  the  legislative 
measures  passed  in  1745,  and  the 
following  year&  It  possesses  mani- 
fest interest  in  contrast  with  the 
steps  taken  on  the  present  occasion 
by  the  Qovemment,  the  period  spent 
in  resolving  upon  them,  and  their 
effects  in  so  far  as  time  sufficient  has 
tnmspired  to  test  their  working. 

'*  On  February  18, 1746,  the  Royal  As- 
sent was  given  to  a  bill  to  empower  His 
Majesty  George  II.  to  make  rules  and  regu- 
lations to  prevent  the  distemper  spreading 
among  cattle. 

"  Accordingly,  on  March  12th,  a  procla- 
mation in  the  Ootetie  recited  the  Act  re- 
ferred to,  and  directed  the  foUowfaig  orders 
to  be  publicly  read  in  aU  chun&s  and 
chapeb  *,  those  who  infringed  them  to  be 
liable  to  a  penalty  of  £10,  one  half  to  the 
informer,  and  one  half  to  the  poor  of  the . 
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Ipniah.    The  Act  of  Febmary  was  foHowed 
by  varioua  statutes  down  to  the  year  1757. 
Tha  sabstance  of  the  orders  issued  in  Hsrcb, 
1746,  is  as  follows;  they  are  uniform  and 
compnlsoiy  for  the  whole  country : — *  All 
infected  beasts  to  be  immediately  destroyed 
and  buried  at  least  four  feet  deep.     All 
Utter  and  hay  which  had  been  near  them  to 
be  bnmed.     Ail  infected    houses   to  be 
deanaed,  and  no  sound  cattle  to  be  put  into 
the  aaane  aheds  for  at  least  two  months 
after  the  last  case  of  disease.     Recovered 
cattle  to  be  kept  tojthemselves  for  at  least 
one  month  after  recovery,  and  to  be  well 
washed,  carried,  and  disinfected.     No  per- 
son to  buy  or  sell  meat  or  produce  of  in- 
fected beausts  or  feed  any  animal  on  it,  or 
drive  any  infected  beast  out  of  their  own 
ground-     No  person  to  remove  any  cattle 
whatsoever  from  any  place  where  infected 
cattle  were  or  bad  been  within  one  month 
of  such  removal.    Notice  of  infection  to  be 
given  immediately  to  inspectors.   For  com- 
pensation one  moiety  of  value  to  be  given, 
not  exceeding  40«.  for  any  beast,  or  \0$.  for 
any  calf  kiU^  immediately  after  the  first 
appearance  of  infection ;  value  to  be  ascer- 
tained by  oath  of  owner  and  of  one  or  two 
constables,  if  possible.*     The  disease  not 
having  abated,  fresh  orders  were  issued  in 
December,  to  the  effect   that  for   three 
months  from  December  27th,  1746,  none 
but  fat  cattle  for  slaughter  were  to  be 
driven  out  of  the  parish  to  fairs  or  markets, 
and  not  even  these  without  a  certificate 
that  the  herd  out  of  which  they  were  taken 
had  been  free  from  contagion  for  the  six 
weeks  immediately  preceding.    In  August, 
1747,  the  distemper  broke  out  with  renewed 
violence  near  iKmdon.     In  September  a 
similar  order  to  that  of  December,  1746, 
was  promulgated;   but  in  spite  of  these 
measures,  by  October  I4th  it  was  raging 
worse  than  ever  in  the  midland  counties. 
In  1749  Grovemment  compensation  for  in- 
fected cattle  destroyed  by  order  of  inspec- 
tors was  withdrawn,  since  it  was  found 
impossible  to  control  the  frauds  practised 
by  stockowners.*' 

In  1752  the  plague  began  to 
abate,  but  burst  mrtn  a^ain  in  the 
winter  of  1753,  and  did  not  cease 
until  1758.  In  February,  1759,  a 
form  of  thanksffiving  was  read  in  all 
the  churches  of  the  kingdom  for  its 
total  cessation.  The  only  official 
notice  in  connexion  with  the  exist- 
ence in  any  degree,  or  possible  en- 
trance of  the  plague  into  Ireland  at 
this  period  is  found  in  the  record  of 
the  Irish  House  of  Commons,  in 
which  this  entry  appears  under  date 
February,  1749  :— "  Ordered  that  Mr. 
Bei\jamin  Burton,  member  for  the 
borough  of  Knocktopher,  do  attend 
His  Excellency  with  the  heads  of  a 


Bill  to  empower  the  Ohief  Governor 
or  (lovemors  for  the  time  being,  and 
Council  of  this  Kingdom^  to  make 
such  orders  as  they  shall  think  proper 
for  preventing  the  infection,  now 
spreading  amongthe  homed  cattle  in 
most  ports  of  £)urope,  from  being 
brought  into  this  kingdom,  and  for 
stopping  the  progress  of  such  infec- 
tion in  case  it  shall  be  brought  into 
any  part  of  this  kingdom,  and  desire 
the  same  may  be  transmitted  to  Great 
Britain  in  due  form.''  The  wording 
of  the  minute  shows  that  the  mur- 
rain had  not  in  1749  entered  Ireland, 
and  as  no  more  is  heard  of  the  Bill 
it  is  probable  that  it  was  not  thought 
necessary  to  carry  the  matter  further. 
As  everything  that  elucidates  the 
histoiy  of  the  Plague  of  1745,  from  its 
almost  perfect  identity  with  the  pre- 
sent epidemic,  is  of  value,  either  as 
positive  information  or  as  possibly 
suggestive  of  lines  of  inqmry  of  a 
practical  kind,  it  will  be  useful  to 
repeat  so  many  of  the  facts  as 
have  not  been  a&eady  anticipated  by 
references  to  other  documents  and 
sources.  The  number  of  beasts  de- 
stroyed by  the  distemper  in  the  period 
from  1746-57  is  placed  by  a  moderate 
computation  at  200,000.  The  total 
amount  paid  as  compensation  during 
the  twelve  years  1746-57  was 
£212,426.  There  is  no  account  to 
show  for  how  many  beasts  the  allow- 
ance of  40«.  was  granted,  nor  for  how 
man^  calves  at  10&  and  5&  each,  nor 
for  hides  of  beasts  that  died  for  which 
10s.  was  allowed.  Holland  was  a 
greater  sufferer  than  England.  In 
that  country  no  less  than  500,000 
head  of  cattle  died  of  the  disease 
within  the  space  of  twenty  years. 
From  1745  to  1756  inclusive  868,605 
beasts  were  sold  at  Smithfield^  as 
against  989,386  in  the  twelve  pre- 
vious years,  showing  an  average  de- 
crease of  10,000  beasts  per  annum.  In 
1757  the  number  asain  rose  to  the  old 
average.  During  the  worst  five  years 
of  the  distemper,  the  falling  off  in 
the  supply  at  Smithfield  was  greatest. 
As  to  prices,  butchers*  meat  upon  an 
average  of  five  years  before  the  dis;- 
temper  was  2id  per  lb.,  and  the 
same  average  prevailed  durinfl;  the 

Seriod  of  the  distemper.  The  plague 
id  not  sensibly  affect  the  whole- 
sale price  of  meat,  and  as  the  im- 
portation of  foreign  and  Irish  cattle 
was  prohibited  at  that  tio^e,   the 
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efifoei  of  the  digtampor  must  hftje 
told  upon  the  9iq>ply.  The  ai^Mrent 
ooDtraaiction  between  the  two  £act0 
is  explained  hy  the  operation  of  the 
Ordeni  in  Council,  which  threw  ob- 
fltaclee  in  the  way  of  moving  cattle, 
and  compelled  persona  to  bay  their 
meat  in  local  markets. 

The  prop(»:tLon  of  deaths  to  reoo- 
Tories  nare  been  different  during 
the  yarioos  recorded  visitations  of 
Steppe  murrain,  and  in  various 
countries.  From  1711  to  1714 
western  Europe  lost  1,500.000  head 
of  cattle  by  the  Plague.  From  1745 
to  1748  SfiOOfiOO  are  believed  to  have 
perished  in  westam  and  central 
Europe,  including  England.  The 
Danish  monarchy,  from  1745  to  1749, 
lost  280,000  head ;  and  Holland,  from 
1769  to  1772, 395.000  head.  In  1862 
the  number  attacked  in  the  Austrian 
dominions  was  296,000,  and  152,000 
died.  In  1863  it  overran  Hungary, 
Dalmatia,  Lower  Austria,  Moravia, 
and  Styria ;  and  14  per  cent  of  cattle 
took  the  infection.  The  average  mor- 
tality was— 

In  Hungary,      •  .      65  per  cant 

JSastCUOidA,  .        .      77      „ 

Croatia  and  SckvoniA,  .  Al-B  „ 
Military  Frontier,  .  .  83  „ 
Moravia,  .  .  .  88  „ 
Lower  Anatria,  .  .  92  „ 
WestGaUda,  .        .      94       „ 

Bukowina  and  Styria,     .     100      „ 

Our  ezi)erience  of  the  mortality  of 
the  present  plague  in  England  is,  that 
of  every  six  animals  attackea  one 
only  recovers.  The  following  tabiUar 
statement  of  the  number  attacked 
and  of  the  recoveries  in  Great  Britain 
at  once  shows  the  terrible  diaracter 
of  the  malady,  and  presents  to  the 
eye,  as  we  may  say,  the  strongest 
argument  in  favour  of  the  vigorous 
measures  that  have  finally  been 
adopted  by  the  Government  under 
pressure : — 


Per- 

Down  tn 

Nanber 

R«- 

Miitefe 

AUMk«d. 

•OTories. 

ofB«- 
ooToriei^ 

December  SO,  . 

73,649 

7,045 

9-67 

January  6, 

82,057 

8,268 

10-07 

January  18, 

94,256 

10,003 

10-6 

JaDtiar7  2Q. 
Jaaoaiy  27,     . 

107,098 

11,831 

11  04 

120,740 

14,162 

U-72 

An  increase  in  the  recovery-rate 
must  not,  however,  deceive  the  pub- 


lic, or  caiise  an  abateBMot  of  vigilaais 
on  the  part  of  fiumars,  or  of  m- 
apectors,  as  there  was  no  feature  of 
the  Hague  €i  1746  more  remarkable 
than  the  manner  in  which  it  died 
down  and  burst  up  again  suddcEoIy, 
and  as  unaccountably  as  at  its  first 
appearance,  in  the  same  districts.  The 
total  reported  cases  of  the  disease  up 
to  the  5th  of  Februair  was  132,183. 
Of  these  17,368  were  killed  :  81,386 
died:  16,065  recovered;  ana  17,374 
stand  in  the  colunm  of  ^unaooounted 
for."  Professor  Playfair  refers  to  &e 
recoveries  thus  :—^  Medicine  has 
never  shown  great  powers  ai  cure  in 
cases  of  great  plagues.  No  curative 
means  were  ever  found  for  the  human 
plagues  which  formerly  prevailed  in 
Europe,  and  still  linger  m  the  East 
Perhaps  the  small  diminntioB  of  mor- 
tality m  such  diseases  is  owing  more 
to  careful  nursinfr  and  dieting  than  to 
the  use  of  medicinal  agents.  Never- 
theless, we  find  striking  differences  in 
the  rates  of  recoveries  from  cattle 
plague  in  different  countries.  Thus 
we  see  the  following  variations  as  to 
the  recoveries  even  m  different  p^ts 
of  this  country : — England,  recoveries, 
91  per  cent ;  Walea»  recoveries,  111 
per  cent :  Scotland,  reeoveriea,  17*8 
per  cent* 

The  favourable  position  of  Scotland 
in  regard  to  recoveries  Dr.  Playfair  at- 
tributes to  careful  nursins  and  dieting. 
Nothing  is  better  established  than 
the  uselessness  of  drugs  in  dealing 
with  the  disease.  Dr.  Playfair  be- 
lieves that  by  far  the  greatest  hope  of 
success  depends  npon  *^  restorative 
treatment''  The  course  now  exten- 
sively pursued,  he  says,  is,  upon  the 
appearance  of  the  disorder,  at  once  to 
remove  all  straw  from  the  cow-house, 
so  that  the  animal  may  not  still  more 
fiU  its  alreadv  overcharged  stomachs 
with  its  usual  litter,  which  is  substi- 
tuted by  sawdust,  and  this  is  con- 
stantly renewed.  In  fact,  it  is  one  of 
the  early  symptoms  of  the  disease 
that  cattle  get  an  increased  appetite 
for  straw.  The  temperature  of  the 
house  is  kept  at  66<>,  tne  animal  being 
frequently  cleaned,  and  covered  with 
an  ample  w^rm  rug.  Food  is  very 
sparingly  given,  and  then  only  in 
warm  drinks. 

'*  Linseed  oU  is  administered  aO  throng 
its  couree,  but  not  in  quantities  sufficient  to 
purge.  While  it  ke^  the  bowels  opeo, 
it  acts  at  the  tame  time  as  a  food.    T>^' 
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riuBA,  wJmo  it  Appean,  b  ia  gcnaral  roadfly 
stopped  by  an  ounce  of  liuidanain  in  a 
strong  infasi<m  of  oc^ee.  The  spirits  and 
strength  of  the  animals  are  sostained  b^ 
stimniants,  such  as  sound  ale,  whisky,  or 
brandy." 

Much  the  same  statements  were 
made  by  TAndsi,  as  the  remit  of  the 
experience  of  his  days.  Having  asked 
what  shoold  we  <k>  for  its  core,  he 
answered: — 

*'  My  opinion  is  this,  that  we  most  en- 
deavonr  to  preaenre  the  oxen  from  being 
infeeted,  by  giring  them  a  proper  diet; 
and  that  when  they  are  infected,  the  only 
thing  wliich  can  save  them  from  death  is 
still  a  proper  diet  Hitherto  the  disease  has 
eladed  all  the  powers  of  pharmacy;  and 
experience  has  shown  that  nothing  ayaHs 
more  than  a  sparmg  diet.  Applications  of 
vinegar,  oil,  &c.,  may  be  used  to  the  tongue 
and  palate.  But  as  to  venesection  and  vio- 
lent remedies,  they  are  alwa3rs  hurtful  in 
oontagioiu  diseases;  and  the  sentence  of 
Hippocrates  may  be  here  well  called  to 
mind:  *  So  act  that  if  you  do  no  good,  you 
at  least  may  do  no  harm.*  I  think  it  is 
well  posterity  should  know  that,  of  all  the 
many  and  powerful  remedies  used  during 
the  pestilence,  none  has  been  found  which 
win  bear  the  name  of  a  proper  or  specific 
remedy." 

The  same  eminent  writer  added . — 

**  The  only  sure  remedy  for  warding  off 
the  pestilence  is  to  prevent  all  intercourse 
of  healthy  with  infected  cattle  and  with 
all  other  infected  bodiea  It  was  observed 
that  those  who  carefully  obstructed  every 
chink  through  which  contagion  might 
approach,  preserved  their  catUe  from  the 
plague." 

In  his  last  chaptar  he  declares 
that— 

"The  st^s  a  wise  government  should 
instantly  take  whenever  the  pestUence  may 
again  appear  are :  All  roads  and  by-paths 
should  be  carefully  guarded,  so  that  no  ox 
or  canine  animal  be  allowed  to  enter  the 
eooatry.  Any  animal  so  entering  should 
be  forthwkh  destroyed  and  buried.  Should 
the  pestilence  gain  entrance,  the  separation 
of  the  sick  from  the  healthy  must  be  en- 
forced by  decree.  By  far  the  safest  course 
is  instantly  to  destroy  the  animal,  and 
with  the  poleaxe,  so  that  no  infected  blood 
may  escape  on  to  the  ground;  for,  in 
attempting  to  cure  the  diseased  animal, 
the  veterSiary  surgeon  may  convey  the 
league  to  healthy  oxen.  The  healthy 
oxen  removed  from  their  former  pastures, 
which  moat  now  be  regarded  as  contami- 
nated* The  diseased  oxen  should  be  kept 
in  stables,  to  which  no  one  is  admitted 
except  the  veterinary  surgeon  or  the  herds- 


man. The  loantaint  and  veasals  aaed  by 
the  animals  should  be  freqnantfy  cleaned 
with  quick-lime.  The  dothea  of  the  shq>- 
herds  also  should  be  fumigated.  The  doid 
carcases,  from  which  not  one  hair  is  to  be 
removed,  are  to  be  buried  in  deep  pits;  and 
any  saliva  or  secretions  which  may  drop 
ht>m  them  on  the  road  to  the  pit  to  be 
carefully  removed.  If  any  cows  are  in- 
fected, their  milk  is  histantly  to  be  thrown 
into  a  hole  in  the  groand,  and  the  severest 
punishment  inflicted  on  Uioee  who  disobey 
this  order.  The  passage  of  all  rustics  and 
dogs  from  one  district  into  another  should 
be  forbidden.** 

These  ohsenrationi^  as  compared 
with  present  confessions  of  mapo- 
tenee  against  the  Phigue  show  that 
we  have  not  got  a  st^  heyond 
the  experience  of  a  eentory  ago. 
Our  Teterinarians  know  no  more  than 
was  then  known.  WehayenospcNsific 
any  more  than  had  LancisL  Mr. 
Worms's  cure  is,  as  we  write,  under 
trial,  with  varyinff  results^  hut  the 
prolNEtbilities  are  tha^  it  will  fling  us 
Dack  again  on  the  *'  dieting  and  nurs- 
ing'* for  cure,  and  still  more  on  the 
poleaxe  for  preyention.  Vaccination 
has  completely  failed.  So  also  has 
inoculation,  which  was  first  tried  by 
the  Dutch  physiciams  in  1764.  Lay- 
ard  adyisea  the  trial  of  it  shortly 
after  in  England,  and  experiments  on 
a  sufficiently  extended  scale  were 
made  with  inoculation  by  the  Russian 
Goyemment  in  1853,  near  Odessa, 
but  all  the  animals  so  treated  perish- 
ed. Inoculation  establishments  were 
formed  (says  Dr.  Foot  in  his  elaborate 
treatise),  in  the  departments  of  Oher- 
son  and  Orenburg;  but  in  1864  the 
Ooyemment  of  St  Petersburg  finally 
gaye  them  up,  conyinced  of  the  fu- 
tility of  the  Bupposed  remedy.  Pro- 
fessor Unterberger,  Director  of  the 
Imperial  Veterinary  School,  Dorpat, 
who  conducted  the  inoculation  for 
two  years  at  Odessa,  declared  that,  in 
proportion  as  the  Plague  was  in- 
creased by  inoculation^  so  was  the 
danger  of  its  propagation  enhanced. 
He  depends  entirely  on  the  strict  ex- 
ecution of  yeterinary  police  measures 
for  the  eradication  of  the  pestilraoe. 

To  show  the  grayity  and  possible 
ultimate  magnitude  of  the  dangw  and 
loss,  which  many  eyen  yet  fiiil  to  see, 
we  cannot  do  better  than  quote  Pro- 
fessor Playffdr's  statement : — 

'*The  number  of  homed  cattle  in  this 
countiy  ii  supposed  to  be  between  seven 
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and  eight  millionB,  and  thdr  estimated  va- 
lue may  be  taken  at  £70,000,000.  We  can 
only  conjecture  our  probable  losses  by  the 
experience  of  other  countries,  when  the 
plague  has  passed  over  their  borders,  and 
taken  up  its  abode  with  them  for  several 
years.  Austria  is  in  this  unhappy  position 
at  present,  for  the  plague  penetrated  into  it 
in  1861,  was  partially  repressed  in  1862,  and 
broke  out  with  increased  virulence  in  1863, 
during  which  year  Hungary  and  its  depen- 
dencies had  the  plague  in  14  per  cent  of 
all  their  cattle.  Can  we  expect  a  more  fa- 
vountble  result  ?  Austria  has  excellently 
organized  measures  for  the  suppression  of 
the  pest,  and  this  cannot  be  said  of  our 
country;  her  cattle  are  both  lees  susceptible 
to  its  influence,  and  take  it  in  a  less  ma- 
lignant form  than  our  cattle.  England  is 
deficient  in  organization  to  combat  the  in- 
vasion ;  has  neither  in  number  nor  in  qua- 
lity an  army  of  veterinary  surgeons  fitted 
to  take  the  field  against  the  invader ;  so  that 
there  is  nothing  to  justify  us  in  the  expec- 
tation that  we  shall  be  dealt  with  lees 
severely  than  Austria.  Hence  it  is  highly 
probable  that,  in  the  third  year  of  the  mur- 
rain, we  also  may  have,  like  Austria,  14  per 
cent  of  all  our  cattle  attacked  in  a  single 
year.  This  extension  of  the  distemper, 
with  a  mortality  of  90  per  cent.,  would  pro. 
duce  a  money  loss  of  upwards  of  £8,000,000. 
It  may  be  argued  that  our  comparison  is 
unfair,  because  the  plague  is  almost  natu- 
ralized in  Hungary.  It  is  quite  true  that 
the  plague  is  very  frequently  in  Austria 
and  but  rarely  in  England,  but  this  is 
simply  owing  to  the  proximity  of  the  for- 
mer country  to  the  Russian  nursery  of  the 
contagion.  We  have  already  shown  that 
the  history  of  the  plague  in  1865  is  but  a 
dose  repetition  of  its  history  in  1745,  when 
it  dwelt  among  us  for  twelve  years.  Then, 
as  now,  the  people  grumbled  at  the  Gk)vem- 
ment  interference  with  cattle  traffic,  even  a 
year  after  the  plague  broke  out ;  but  most 
bitterly  did  they  in  the  end  regret  that  they 
did  not  aid  that  Government  to  extirpate 
the  murrain  when  its  proportions  rendered 
repressive  measures  possible.** 

The  measures  of  the  French  €b- 
vemment  have  been  much  more 
prompt  than  those  taken  in  England 
where  there  was  a  greater  necessity. 
On  the  first  appearance  of  the  scourge, 
the  government  sent  two  professors 
of  the  Veterinary  School  of  Alfort  to 
England  and  (Germany,  to  collect  in- 
formation, and  immediately  the  tran- 
sit and  importation  of  all  animals  of 
the  bovine  species  coming  from  the 
countries  infested  with  the  plague 
were  strictly  prohibited  on  all  French 
frontiers.  No  cattle  were  allowed  to 
pass  any  of  the  frontiers  without  a 
previous  examination  by  competent 


inspectors.  By  these 
measures,  according  to  the  Moniteur^ 
French  losses,  from  the  end  of  the  ^ 
month  of  August  to  the  beginning  of 
November,  were  confined  to  forty- 
three  beasts,  which  had  either  died 
or  been  killed;  whilst  up  to  the  end 
of  December  there  were  in  England 
more  than  73,000  animals  attacked, 
of  which  number  upwards  of  55,000 
died.  In  Holland  over  15,000  animalB 
were  affected,  amonsst  which  the 
mortality  was  equally  severe.  In 
Belgium,  where  precautionary  mea- 
sures have  been  taken  analogous  to 
those  in  operation  in  Franoe,  the 
losses  have  amounted  to  no  more 
than  from  400  or  500,  and  the  disease 
appears  to  be  dyinf  out  In  shoH^ 
continues  the  ofliciagoumal,  ^  thanks 
to  the  valuable  assistance  rendered 
by  the  diplomatic  and  consular  corps 
in  the  transmission  of  information 
received  from  abroad,  from  the  govern- 
ment generally,  as  well  as  the  custom- 
house officers,  by  the  prefects,  sub- 
prefects,  mayors,  veterinary  surgeons, 
and  owners  themselves,  who  have 
all  in  their  several  spheres  of  action 
rivalled  each  other  m  zeal  and  in- 
telligence—the epidemic  disappeared 
from  France  since  the  5th  of  No- 
vember, after  a  loss  of  only  forty- 
three  animals."  Though  there  mav 
be  here  a  little  of  the  boasting  which 
sustains  a  despotic  system  when  it 
shows  its  best  front,  yet  the  expe- 
rience of  France  during  the  past  lew 
months  undoubtedly  establishes  the 
possibility  of  an  immunity  as  the  re- 
sult of  proper  preventive  measures, 
and  su^ests  more  than  a  hope  that 
the  action  of  our  Government,  when 
the  new  Cattle  Act  is  in  full  force 
will  suffice  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
the  disease,  ana  what  is  quite  as  im- 
portant^ to  induce  the  farmef  to  wage 
relentless  war  against  it  by  the  imme- 
diate slaughter  of  infected  animals. 

The  recent  debates  in  Parliament 
have  been  more  of  a  eharacter  to  sa- 
tisfy the  agricultural  population  than 
any  discussions  affecting  their  in- 
terests for  many  years.  Tneir  enemies 
were  of  course  ready  to  assail  their 
claim  for  compensation,  and  to  dis- 
pute the  principle  of  irremovability 
asserted  successfully  by  Mr.  Hunt 
against  the  opposition  of  the  Gtovem- 
ment — contending  against  the  first  on 
no  better  ground  than  that  the  inha- 
bitants of  a  few  small  towns  in  coas- 
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liefl   where   the  diBease   committed 
layages  will  have  to  pay  a  cattle- 
late  along  with  their  farming  neigh- 
bours, from   the   outlay   of  whose 
money  they  benefit ;  ana  against  the 
second,  from  an  apprehension  that 
the  manufacturing  populations  will  be 
pat  to  an  inconvemence  by  a  tempo- 
rarr  chedk  on  the  meat  trade.   These 
selfish  and  narrow  objections,  how- 
eTer,  had  no  weight  with  the  House 
of  Commons.    Neither  Mr.  Bright  s 
declamatory  complaints,  that  no  com- 
pensation had  heen  given  to  the  Man- 
chester   manufacturers    during   the 
Ajnerican  war— a  case  in  no  respect 
parallel— nor  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill's 
sapient  suggestion,  that  the  "  aristo- 
cracy" should  pay  the  rate,  prevented 
Parliament  from  acting  justly  and 
generously.    The  generosity,  indeed, 
was  not  excessive ;  all  that  the  farmers 
and  stock-owners  asked  was  to  be 
allowed  to  impose  the  compensation 
money  as  a  rate  on  the  property  of  the 
county  in  which  the  disease  raged,  the 
tenant  paying  half  and  the  landlord 
half— a  proposition  entirely  fair.    It 
may  be  that  under  the  proposed  com- 
pensation arrangements  there  will  be 
a  readiness  to  get  rid  of  the  cost  by 
allowing  suspected   beasts  to  take 
their  departure  from  a  district ;  it  may 
be  also  that  some  farmers  will  be 
tempted  to  destroy  their  beasts  to  get 
the  money  offered  for  their  slaughter  > 
but  these  are  not  dangers  of  a  very 
fonnidaUe  nature.    Let  the  district 
which  would  receive  the  suspected 
cattle  exercise  a  vigilance,  and  there 
can  be  no  diseased  beasts  furtively 
sent  into  it  The  farmer,  on  the  other 
hand,  who  will  set  but  half  the  value 
of  an  animal  kuled,  will  barely  have 
a  motive  to  slaughter  the  infected. 
The  only  real  objection  to  the  plan  of 
compensation  is  the  narrowness  of  the 
area  from  which  the  cattle-rate  will 
be  levied.    It  was  impossible  on  ac- 
count of  the  selfishness  of  the  borough 
representativeB  to  impose  the  burden 
on  the  entire  community,  in  which 
case  it  it  would  have  been  the  merest 
trifle  upon  each ;    but  some  other 
scheme  might  have  been  adopted  than 
one  which  makes  the  single  county 
which  may  have  been  most  severely 
affected,  such  as  Cheshire,  bear  its  own 
entire  loss,  unassisted  by  the  counties 
that  have  reaped  advantage  from  the 
measures  taken  within  its  borders  to 
stamp  out  the  disease.     It  will  be 


the  duty  of  every  person  of  influence 
to  see  that  the  preventive  and  precau- 
tionary measures  ordered  by  the  Go- 
vernment under  the  new  legislation 
are  strictly  carried  out  The  shorter 
the  duration  of  the  plague,  the  less 
the  annoyance  and  the  loss.  Should 
it  unhappily  come  to  Ireland,  there 
is  a  machinery  to  contend  with  it  in 
the  constabulary  for  which  there  is 
no  counterpart  in  England  :  the  more 
necessary  is  it  that  every  proprietor, 
large  farmer,  and  persons  having 
control  over  the  humbler  owners  of 
cattle,  should  turn  themselves  for  the 
time  into  a  sort  of  detective  police 
to  hunt  out  cases  of  plague,  and 
require  them  to  be  properly  dealt 
with. 

Much  attention  has  been  bestowed 
in  Ireland  especially  on  the  neces- 
sity for  disinfection  of  the  clothes  of 
drivers  who,  going  over  with  Irish 
cattle  to  England,  come  into  contact 
with  diseased  animals,  and  may  carry 
it  back.  It  will  be  interesting  on  a 
point  so  interesting  to  the  Irish  farm- 
mg  community  to  quote  a  short 
passage  from  a  memorial  by  the 
eminent  Dr.  Cullen,  Professor  of  the 
Practice  of  Physic  in  the  University 
of  Edinburgh,  respecting  the  means 
taken  for  the  stamping  out  a  plague 
in  1770  in  Scotland:  we  find  the 
document  in  an  Edinburgh  journal 
reprinted  from  its  columns  of  the  date 
referred  to.  Dr.  Cullen  shows  how 
much  danger  he  considered  might  be 
in  the  clothes  of  the  attendants  on 
cattle,  giving  these  suggestions  which 
are  applicable  in  all  respects  to  the 
present  time  also : 

**It  is  very  certain  that  the  infection 
may  be  carried  from  the  diseased  to  the 
sound  cattle  by  persons  to  whose  clothes 
the  infection  adheres. 

'*  This  also  the  Privy  Council  had  in 
yiew  when  they  order,  *  That  no  person  . 
who  shall  attend  any  infected  cattle  shall 
go  near  the  sound  ones  in  the  same  clothes.' 

"  The  precaution  is  extremely  necessary ; 
and  to  prevent  still  more  efFectuaUy  the 
spreading  of  the  disease,  the  following  con- 
siderations are  suggested : 

*'  It  seems  to  be  of  the  utmost  conse- 
quence for  persons  concerned  in  this  matter 
to  know  that  an  inoonceiyably  small  quan- 
tity of  infectious  matter  is  capable  of  com- 
municating the  disease ;  that  this  infection 
is  applied  to  every  Idnd  of  matter  that  is 
brought  near  to  the  diseased  cattle,  and 
particularly  to  the  clothes  which  men  com- 
monly wear ;  that  this  infection,  thus  ap- 
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plied  to  dothet,  ftc^  adheres  to  them  very 
tanadoof ly  for  a  long  time,  and  so  adhering 
to  them,  may  be  carried  to  a  yeiy  great 
distance  in  a  condition  to  communicate  the 
disease ;  that  this  infection  is  not  only  car- 
ried in  the  dothes,  and  other  matters  first 
infected  by  the  efflavia  of  the  diseased 
beast,  but  it  b  also  probable  that  it  may 
pass  from  the  matters  first  infected  to  others 
which  come  in  contact  with  them,  as  fh>m 
the  cloches  of  one  person  to  Uioseof  another ; 
and  thus  it  is  that  the  disease  is  often 
spread  in  an  indiscernible  and  seemingly 
nnaoconntable  manner. 

**  All  these  facts  are  very  well  known  to 
physicians  from  the  history  of  the  plague 
and  other  contagious  diseases  among  men ; 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  same  tak- 
ing place  also  in  the  contagions  among 
brutes.  But  from  the  last- mentioned  fact 
it  will  appear  that  it  is  not  only  necessary 
that  persons  who  have  attended  tiie  in- 
fected should  not,  in  the  same  dothes,  go 
near  the  sound  cattle ;  but  also  that  those 
persons  should  not  in  the  same  dothes  go 
near  to  other  persons  who  may  soon  after 
have  occasion  to  go  near  to  sound  cattle. 

**  When  it  b  considered  that  as  soon  as 
the  disease  has  prevailed  to  any  degree,  a 
great  number  of  persons  must  be  concerned 
in  attending  the  infected  cattle ;  and  these, 
though  they  do  not  go  near  to  the  sound 
cattle,  must  have  a  communication  with 
many  persons  who  may  soon  have  occasion 
to  go  near  the  same,  it  will  appear  that  the 
disease  may  soon  be  widely  spread,  and 
that  it  must  be  a  difficult  matter  to  prevent 
it  spreading  in  this  way.  It  will,  indeed, 
require  a  very  scrupulous  attention ;  but 
it  is  hoped  it  may  be  done  by  the  follow- 
ing measures: 

"  When  any  town,  village,  or  district  in 
which  there  are  a  considerable  number  of 
homed  cattle  happens  to  be  visited  by  this 
disease,  the  first  care  ought  to  be  that  as 
few  persons  as  possible  be  concerned  in 
attending  the  infected  cattle ;  and  for  this 
purpose  a  sufficient  number  of  men  should 
be  set  apart  for  performing  the  whole  busi- 
ness neeessary  with  regard  to  the  diseased 
cattle,  as  the  killing  them,  the  slashing 
thdr  hides,  the  burytug  them,  the  burning 
the  infected  hay,  straw,  litter,  or  other  in- 


fected matters,  the  burying  the  dung  and 
purifying  the  infected  cow-houses,  &c 

**  It  iHll  be  convenient  to  choose  for  this 
purpose  bachdors  or  men  without  lamiBes, 
and  by  eveiy  means  to  take  care  that  they 
have  as  little  communication  as  possible 
with  any  other  persons. 
•  "  It  win  be  particularly  proper  that  these 
men  have  a  complete  set  of  appard  in  wfaidi 
they  may  perform  every  part  of  the  bud- 
ness  above  mentioned ;  and  diey  are  to  be 
strictly  chaiged  that,  whfle  they  are  dotked 
in  any  part  of  this  appaid,  they  avoid  all 
near  communication,  and  more  especiaHy 
contact,  with  any  persons,  or  with  anjrthing 
that  may  afterwards  be  carried  near  to 
sound  cattle,  or  to  which  these  may  come 
near. 

"If  ft  shall  be  found  that  the  persons 
employed  as  above  must  unavoidably  have 
some  communication  with  other  persons,  it 
vrill  be  necessary  that  they  be  provided  with 
other  appard  to  be  employed  in  sudi  com- 
munication, and  in  t^t  case  they  sre  to 
take  care  that  no  contact  be  admitted 
between  the  two  sets  of  appard  thus  de- 
signed for  different  purposes. 

"  When  these  men  are  thus  established, 
care  must  be  taken  that  no  other  persons, 
upon  any  pretence  whatever,  be  allowed  to 
go  near  to  the  infected  cattle.** 

The  nation  is  now  thoroughly 
aroused,  and  the  enemy  is  bein^ 
more  or  less  effectively  contended 
with  in  every  district  It  remains 
but  to  continue  these  measures,  and 
to  trust  to  Providence  for  success 
in  their  use.  It  is  a  great  thing  done 
to  have  brought  the  community  to  see 
that  trifling  with  many  r^nedies  is 
not  the  part  of  wisdom.  The  only 
safety  lies  in  Isolation  and  Slaughter. 
As  the  classic  poet  wrote  of  the  same 
pest,  so  may  it  be  written  now, — 

"  The  learned  leeches  in  despair  depart, 
And  shake  thdr  heads,  desponding  of  their 

art;  gfr^ 

Till,  warned  by  frequent  ills,  the  way  they 

found 
To  lodge  their  loathsome  canion  under- 

ground.** 
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LE  HOITDS  DS  COQUIKS— THB  WORU)  OF  EOOtnSS. 


Si^CE  Horace  Walpole  undertook  to 
set  Richard  III.  before  the  world  aa 
a  much  maligned  man,  the  system  of 
rehabilitation  has  made  considerable 
progress.  Some  author  maintained 
that  poor  Nero  was  merely  a  victim 
of  enmd,  and  that  life  was  msupport- 
able  to  him  without  excitement.  An 
extreme  tediwn  viice  and  a  deficiency 
in  the  sympathetic  portion  of  hia 
Btructure  rendered  it  morally  impos- 
sible for  him  to  feel  for  the  pangs  of 
his  human  victims.  The  tender- 
hearted Isaac  Walton  was  never 
heard  to  express  sympathy  with  the 
sufferings  of  the  thousands  of  worms 
done  to  death  by  his  fingers,  thus 
unconsciously  affording  an  excuse  for 
the  unpopular  Roman.  If  Dr.  Ma- 
ginn  was  not  in  error  all  players  and 
play-goers,  for  two  centuries  and  a 
half,  nave  grievously  wronged  Lady 
Macbeth.  Whatever  severities  she 
may  have  committed,  were  prompted 
merely  by  a  deep-rooted  attachment 
to  her  husband,  and  an  earnest  zeal 
in  the  task  of  promoting  his  worldly 
interests.  Later  in  the  day  that  great 
social  reformer,  Eugene  Sue,  began  to 
consider  that  the  "restoration"  of 
wicked  characters  was  mere  child's 
play.  He  went  to  the  root  of  the  mat- 
ter, and  painted  and  patched  the  seven 
deadly  sins  ;  showed  the  good  effects 
of  pride,  covetousness,  luxury,  anger, 
gluttony,  envy,  and  sloth  on  the 
character  and  fortunes  of  their  sub- 
jects, and  after  his  seven  egregious 
tales  were  completed,  looked  round 
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on  the  furniture  of  his  luxurious 
dwelling,  and  rubbed  his  hands  with 
as  sublime  a  self-complacency  as  was 
ever  cherished  by  his  great  prede- 
cessor, Jack  Horner, 

CAUSES  OF  CRIUE,  A8SUMSO  AND  RZAL. 

A  much  more  estimable  man  than 
the  father  of  the  "  Wandering  Jew," 
namely,  Victor  Hugo,  is  favourable 
to  the  same  system.  His  hero  by 
predilection  must  be  distinguished 
by  some  deformity  of  soul  or  bodv. 
In  common  with  nearly  the  whole 
body  of  the  French  school  he  finda 
it  impossible  to  make  an  interesting 
character  out  of  an  honourable  man 
or  chaste  woman.  His  amiable  cha- 
racters push  their  virtues  beyond  the 
bounds  which  separate  them  from 
vices,  and  so  completely  is  this  idea 
worked  out  that  in  one  of  the  scenes 
of  "Les  Miserables,"  where  a  format  is 
making  his  confession  to  a  good 
bishop,  and  at  last  seems  disposed  to 
request  absolution,  the  dignitary, 
filled  with  pity  and  admiration  for 
the  victim  of  the  world's  cruelty, 
goes  down  on  his  knees  before  the 
worn-out,  much- sin ned-against  sin- 
ner, and  acknowledges  that  it  would 
be  more  consonant  to  the  fitness  of 
things  to  reverse  the  roles  of  absolver 
and  absolved. 

According  to  Victor  Hugo  the  great 
mass  of  crime  existing  in  the  world 
is  maintained  by  the  persecution  in- 
flicted by  the  world  and  the  world's 
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laws  on  creatures  who  were  driven 
to  their  first  offence,  viz.,  stealing 
food,  by  the  sight  of  their  wires, 
chilar^  or  parents  soffering  the 
pangs  of  hanger.  According  to  our 
philosopher  there  mav  be  some  ex- 
ceptions, but  this  is  the  rule ;  '*  the 
mother  of  crime  is  want" 

** Misery!   wonderful  and  terrible  trial 
from  which  the  weak  isene  infamous,  the 
strong  issue  sublime !     Crucible  into  which 
.  destiny  flings  man  when  she  needs  a  demi- 
god or  a  confirmed  villain  I" 

Thus  the  romance  of  "Claude 
Gueux''  (Claude  the  Beggar).  1831  : 
**  Le  dernier  Jour  d'un  Conaamn6** 
(The  last  Day  of  a  Criminal),  1832  ; 
"Les  Miserables."  1862,  have  each 
for  main  spring  the  theft  of  a  loaf. 

That  Victor  Hugo,  a  man  poetic 
and  imaginatiye  in  a  high  degree, 
should  have  his  logical  faculties  onlv 
imperfectly  dcTeloped  is  but  naturaL 
but  he  is  mexcusable  on  the  score  of 
observation.  He  refers  to  official 
papers  issued  by  British  authorities, 
m  support  of  his  theory,  but  M. 
Moreau-Christophe  sets  his  assertion 
at  nought  in  his  quotation  from  the 
very  same  authorities. 

"The  complete  scheme  of  robbery  in 
London  comin^hends  forty^three  categories 
of  thdts  of  all  descriptions.  In  this  sche- 
dule the  eatables  commence  only  at  the 
13^  rank,  and  these  are  comestibles  of  a 
superior  quality,  such  as  butcher*s  meat, 
fowl,  game,  hams,  sausages,  cheese,  &c 
Very  far  below  this,  eyen  at  the  30th 
rank,  are  placed  tea,  sugar,  coffee,  beer, 
wine,  and  sphits.  As  to  bread  it  is  only 
at  ihe  last,  the  4drd  stage,  the  least  fre- 
quent of  all  that  we  find  mention  made 
ii  mere  loaves.*** 

In  the  French  chronicles  of  crime 
stealing  of  bread  constitutes  only  one 
per  cent  of  all  the  classified  offences. 
The  robbery  of  every  kind  of  food 
and  drink,  including  the  most  delicate 
viands  and  wines,  amounts  to  only 
from  four  to  five  per  cent  of  all  in- 
dictable crimes  in  France  and  Eng- 
land. 

Our  matter  of  fact  authority,  ac- 
tuated by  a  natural  desire  of  showing 
how  wide  of  the  fact  is  the  assertion 
that  the  earliest  and  most  prevalent 
thefts  are  those  of  mere  necessaries, 


puts  forth  the  following  statements 
on  irrefragable  authority. 

IST.  The  richest  departments  are 
those  where  occur  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  thefts  and  robbenes. 

2nd.  Of  22,000  accused  of  various 
crimes  21,000  possess  means  of  living 
honestly  by  their  intelligence  or 
their  indust^,  while  the  lowest  clas& 
including  mendicants,  prostitutes,  and 
outcasts,  scarcely  number  1,200. 

3bd.  Those  liberated  prisoners  who 
soonest  relapse  into  crime,  or  are 
soonest  recaptured,  are  those  who 
at  their  release  have  amassed  the 
largest  property,  and  who  during 
their  detention  nave  been  the  best 
workmen. 

4th.  The  maximum  of  crimes  of 
every  description,  especially  attempts 
on  property,  occur  among  criminals 
at  an  age  when  by  their  strength  of 
body  and  development  of  m^tal 
powers,  they  are  the  best  qualified 
to  provide  for  their  existence  by 
honest  and  reputable  means. 

Who  except  a  veteran  inspector  of 
prisons  would  not  subscribe  the  fol- 
lowing glowing  sentences,  uttered  by 
the  author  of  *^Les  Miserables  V* 

"  The  true  hnman  division  is  that  whidi 
separates  the  Enlightened  from  the  Igno- 
rant Diminish  the  number  of  ignonnt, 
enlarge  the  number  of  the  enliriitened, — 
that  is  the  great  desideratum.  We,  there- 
fore, ciy,  *  Tuition,  knowledge  1*  To  leam 
to  read  is  to  enkindle  the  flame.  Sparkles 
flash  from  every  syllable  that  is  speUed.** 

Our  retired  prison  inspector  is 
anxious  that  his  readers  should  not 
arrive  at  wronj;  conclusions  through 
numeral  fallacies.  Amons  the  gene- 
ral rascaldom  of  France  the  country 
offenders  far  exceed  their  town  and 
city  associates  in  number.  But  why 
should  they  not  1  Of  the  thirty-two 
millions  of  living  French  people  less 
than  seven  miUions  dwell  in  cities 
and  towns  of  more  than  1,500  inha- 
bitants. 

The  number  of  oflPenders  belonging 
to  the  lower  ranks  far  exceeds  that 
of  the  civilized  and  accomplished 
knaves,  but  so  in  a  still  greater  pro- 
portion does  the  amount  of  the  honest 
folk  of  low  decree  exceed  the  sum  of 
the  middle  ana  upper  classes. 


*  **  Le  Monde  de  Coquins"  (The  World  of  Rascals).     Par  L.  H.  Mocean-ChrittopiMv 
Anciw  iDspectenr  Q6MnX  das  Prisons.    Paris:  £.  Dentu. 
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11  Moreaa-Christophe  BtrengtheiLS 
his  proposition  bv  the  following  ex- 
tract from  the  fast  report  of  the 
keeper  of  the  seals  to  the  Emperor. 

^The  poorest,  and  conaequently  the 
worst  instrnctod  departmeots,  such  as  those 
of  La  Crense,  Ulndre,  Cher,  Upper  Yieone, 
L*AUier,  &&,  are  at  the  same  time  the  most 
moral,  in  other  words,  the  localities  where 
the  fewest  thefts  are  committed,  while  the 
contrary  takes  place  in  the  departments 
more  favoored  by  wealth  and  instmction.** 

After  statins  that  out  of  every 
hundred  brought  to  trial^  sixty  are 
altogether  destitute  of  mstruction, 
and  twenty-seTen  merely  know  how 
to  read,  he  adds— 

**Bnt  what  can  be  deduced  from  this 
fact?  No  other  thing  than  that  in  France 
the  number  of  the  ignorant  much  exceeds 
that  of  the  instructed;  the  amount  of 
crimes  of  which  the  ignorant  are  guilty  is 
greater,  because  the  Ignorant  themselyes 
much  exceed  the  instructed  in  number,  and 
that  is  all.'* 

Here  is  the  Collie  result  of  impart- 
ing instruction  to  confirmed  rogues. 

'*  The  most  brazen  rascals  in  the  depart- 
mental prisons  are  those  who  have  sharp- 
ened their  wits  in  the  prison  schools.  It  is 
the  same  in  the  central  houses.  Those  di- 
rectors who  have  most  carefully  remarked 
the  effect  of  instruction  on  the  morality  of 
the  prisoners,  are  unanimous  in  testifying 
to  its  demoralizing  effects.** 

M.  Chnstophe  is  not  so  silly  as  to 
allege  that  to  impart  knowledge  is  to 
stimulate  crime ;  he  censures  the 
mode  of  imparting  the  instruction 
not  the  instruction  itself. 

**  In  effect  everything  in  our  schools  is 
sacrificed  to  bodily  accomplishments,  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  memory  and  the  intel- 
ligence; nothing  or  next  to  nothing,  is  re- 
served for  the  development  of  the  faculties 
of  the  soul,  the  qualities  and  virtues  of  the 
heart.  Leaving  school,  the  pupil  may  be 
more  clever,  more  learned,  but  he  is  cer- 
tainly not  more  modest,  nor  more  sober,  nor 
more  moral,  nor  more  Christian,  nor  more 
virtuous,  nor  better  instructed  in  his  duties 
to  society.  .  .  Without  moral  educa- 
tion instruction  is  only  an  instrument  of 
ruin.  Everywhere  is  taught  the  mode  of 
speaking  well,  nowhere  that  of  acting  well. 
The  knowledge  of  words  is  all  in  all,  the 
knowledge  of  things  not  thought  of.  And 
by  things  I  mean  those  which  leave  at  the 
bottom  of  the  heart  an  ever-living  im- 
pression of  principles  needful  in  action. 

**  In  the  practice  of  doing  weU  consists 
true  knowledge.  All  other  science  is  but 
dangerous  ignorance ;  no  other  knowledge 


can  preserve  the  mind  of  man  from  the  per- 
nicious hallucinations  of  rank  selfishness.** 

Material  misery,  according  to  our 
author  is  not  the  mother,  but  the 
daughter  of  moral  misery,  by  this 
word  being  understood,  the  absence 
or  the  loss  of  the  social  yirtues,  and 
the  qualities  of  the  heart,  which  con- 
stitute the  stren^h  and  the  life  of 
peoples  and  individuals. 

aCONOMT  OF  TH>  KUTODOM  of  SOOCNDRaLS. 

The  world  of  rogues  separated  from 
that  of  honest  men,  preseryes  to  its 
individuals,  in  a  great  degree,  a  rank 
analogous  to  what  they  held  before 
they  cast  ofi'  the  yoke  of  religion  and 
morality. 

**  So  Uie  people  of  the  great  world,  the 
little  world,  the  half  world,  the  commercial 
world,  the  literary  world,  and  all  oUier 
fractional  worlds,  preserve  in  their  entrance 
into  the  world  of  crime,  the  same  indivi- 
duality they  enjoyed  in  the  sphere  from 
which  they  had  descended.  Thus  they 
jostle  without  mixing,  and  fraternise  with- 
out losing  any  of  that  inferiority  or  supe- 
riority which  was  erewhile  their  own  by 
right.  There  the  libertine  of  quality,  the 
debauchee  of  low  degree,  the  noble  sivindler 
and  the  vulgar  thief,  the  intelligent  forger 
and  the  mindless  delinquent,  mix  without 
familiarity  or  connexion  of  any  kindly  sjrra- 
pathies.  They  are  merely  united  in  a 
common  league  against  the  possessors  of 
property.** 

The  different  grades  are  distin- 
guished by  slang  names,  some  of 
which  are  here  particularised. 

The  tSurineurs  and  Escarpes  are 
assassins  by  profession.  The  mere 
thieyes  are  the  Gnnches^  of  whom 
Victor  Hugo  gaye  this  choice  char- 
acter. 

"  For  them  gold  and  silver  really  possess 
an  odour.  They  smell  the  purses  in  the 
pockets,  they  scent  the  watches  in  the 
waistcoats,  and  at  the  passing  by  of  a 
country  person  they  experience  such  a  ting- 
ling in  their  nerves  as  a  spider  may  be 
supposed  to  feel  at  the  apprsach  of  a  fly.** 

A  generic  name  for  all  classes  is 
Pigre  or  Fegriot.  High  Pdgre  and 
Low  P^e  express  needful  distinc- 
tions. In  their  argot,  Fatron  Minette 
means  the  dawn ;  Bntre  Chien  etLoup 
(between  dog  and  wolf)  passes  for  the 
eyening. 

Formerly  their  great  assemblies 
were  held  in  the  Cour  des  Miracles, 
in  the  Cours  Ragot,  or  the^orest  of 
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SaurgA  After  great  and  wearisome 
reunions  of  this  kind,  the  next  day 
would  be  spMit  in  sleep  in  lime-kilns, 
in  the  abandoned  quarries  of  Mont- 
martre  or  Mcmtrouge,  and  sometimes 
fnthesewers.  Now,  when  the  narrow, 
dirty  streets,  are  no  more,  and  the 
low,  wide,  smoky  tap-rooms  are 
elosely  watched,  or  beoome  scarce, 
the  fraternity  of  rogues  must  take  to 
lire  more  cleanly,  and  to  consult  dis- 
guise with  more  care ;  and  for  that 
purpose  pay  more  frequent  visits  to 
the  CkakgeuK 

Here  is  a  picture  of  the  residence 
and  hopeful  occupation  of  a  worthy 
of  this  class. 

**  When  I  had  the  inspect  ioo  of  the  prisons 
of  PariSf  there  Uved  in  a  dark  old  house, 
Bne  BeautRfflSt,  near  the  Aneaal,  an  in- 
genfons  Jew,  whoee  profeedon  was  to 
diaiige  a  ragged  rogue  Into  a  respectable 
inan,  not  fer  long  howerer,  the  change 
wonM  be  too  irksome  to  the  thief. 

**  The  transfofinatlon  was  effected  for  80 
sons  (say  lid,)  per  day.  With  this  object 
to  Tfew,  he  kept  np  a  wardrobe  embiadng 
wery  category  and  speciality.  At  every 
naU  in  his  magazin  hnng, — used  and 
damaged  more  or  less,  a  wh^e  sodal  con- 
flition.  Here  waa  the  costume  of  a  magis- 
trate, of  a  priest,  of  a  bankeri  in  a  comer 
ttie  uniform  of  an  oAcer  on  half  pay,  near 
It  tin  drees  of  a  man  of  letters;  fardier  off 
ftkUt  of  a  member  of  the  government. 

**There  was  one  inoonvenleiice  about  his 
costumes;  they  did  not  fit.  Not  being 
made  to  order,  they  were  too  tight  for  this, 
too  loose  for  that  customer.  He  had  taken 
measure  by  some  beggar  who  was  neither 
▼ery  stout  nor  rery  tliln,  neither  too  short 
nor  too  taU.  Hence  some  troublesome 
tlletaticns,  effected  by  the  patrons  of  the 
•hop  as  w^  as  drcnmstancss  permitted. 

*«  The  nggad  raieal  arrived,  deposited  his 
80  sous,  selected  the  coetume  needed  for  the 
day,  and  descended  the  stairs  a  respectable 
msn.  Kext  day  he  returned  and  resumed 
Ids  r^gi.  Kever  was  the  Chfonatm^M  con- 
fidence in  the  honour  of  hSs  thievish  cus- 
tetters  abused. 

Om  q^eeialii^  of  the  M^nie  dm 
C^pdns,  is  that  no  one  betraya  a 
brother  to  Justice.  To  give  infor- 
mation would  be  called  manger  le 
worceaUf  *'  to  eat  the  bit;''  implying 
that  the  informer  rent  away  a  piece 
of  the  well-being  of  every  one  in  the 
QQfQuiiunify.    Kothing  can  ejLceed  the  - 

derotedness  they  show  to  the  TTiy^    these  guardians  of  the  lites  and  pra- 
Pigrea  who  iuflbr  and  dia  game.  pertias^thehmicjywrttoB  oft^ 

eoHunumty,  and  bong 
bMKsrs  and  tUeirtttotlie 
too  ttdlfioiuiaiid  npwitda     * 
^ oogle 


•rATifnos  or  cami  iir  nuurca. 

A  circumstance  is  mentioned  by 
M.  Moreau-Ohristophe,  which,  how- 
ever strange  it  may  appear,  must  be 
taken  as  established.  In  France  tiie 
courts  of  Justice  take  cognizance,  one 
year  with  another,  of  207,500  crimes 
of  every  kind,  and  there  is  but  an 
exceedingly  slight  variation  in  the 
numbers  presented  by  any  two  years, 
either  with  reference  to  the  gross 
total,  or  to  that  of  either  of  the  great 
divisions— crimes  against  jnroperty, 
and  crimes  against  l^e  person,  or  the 
sub-divisions:  175,600  attempts  on 
property,  and  31,900  against  tha 
person,  are  yearly  made,  and  continue 
steadily  at  these  figures,  from  year  to 
year,  with  very  slight  deviations. 
Each  class  embraces  16  divisions,  and 
the  proportion  of  the  accused  to  the 
entire  population,  is  between  1  to 
every  4,000,  and  1  to  every  5,000. 

To  raise  our  wonder  higher  stifl, 
the  returns  of  the  annual  murders 
renuun  at  nearly  the  same  figure  every 
year,  even  of  the  instruments  by 
which  they  are  respectively  achieved 
There  is  a  wonderful  similarity  in  the 
other  categories  of  crime,  even  in 
their  predisposing  causes  and  oUiw 
circumstances,  and  the  amount  df 
money  secured  for  the  ^Bognes* 
Budget"  during  every  twelve  montha 

Together  with  the  fright  and  an- 
noyance given  to  the  honest  and  vir- 
tuous portion  of  the  French  people  by 
knaves  and  villains,  and  the  amount 
of  property  they  extract  from  them, 
they  cost  the  state  twenty  millions  of 
francs  per  annum  (say  £800,000)  for 
supporting  them  in  confinement  and 
brmging  them  to  Justice.  The  long 
and  multitudinous  array  of  stats 
gamekeepers,  custom-house  offioei% 
police  commissaries,  prefects  of  de- 
partments, mayors  of  communes,  joa- 
tices  of  the  peace,  magistrates,  attoi^ 
neys  general  and  particular,  gacrfen, 
sheriffs,  ft^  ^,  is  so  awfnl  to  con- 
template that  we  turn  our  eyes  frt>m 
the  bead-roll,  wondering  where 
Jacques  Bonhomme  can  find  a  franc 
to  buy  bread,  and  wine,  and  gailie^ 
for  his  family  and  himself  alter  pi^- 
vkling  for  uia  maintenanoa  of  all 
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Two  himdred  thousand  oflbnd«fs 
mtt  aanitally  pat  under  lock  and  k^ 
fai  Franee,  and  out  of  this  number 
Uttj  suffer  the  extreme  penalty  of 
the  law.  Many  escape  their  deserved 
ranishment  by  that  ingredient  in 
French  criminal  procedures  known 
as  **  extenuating  circumstances,''  by 
which  juries  can  relax  the  deserred 
penalties.  Our  retired  inspector  finds 
great  fault  with  this  privilege,  and 
■hows  the  superior  advantage  of  the 
English  system,  where  the  foreman 
merelv  recommends  to  mercy.  For  it 
would  appear  that  in  manv  cases 
those  circumstances  presented,  by  the 
French  juries  as  extenuating,  often 
bdong  to  the  opposite  or  aggravating 
class. 

It  will  be  felt  before  this  that  M. 
Ghristophe  is  not  so  lenient  to  the 
defects  of  his  culprits  as  that  paragon 
of  cruel  schoolmasters,  poor  Copper- 
field's  "  Mr,  GreakU"  who  reserved 
all  his  svmpathies  for  the  Mr.  Litti- 
mers  and  Uriah  Beeps  of  societv.  He 
takes  it  keenly  to  heart  that  the  in- 
dustrious and  upright  portion  of  the 
community  should  be  plundered  and 
taxed  by  an  unprincipled,  selfish,  and 
unfeeling  crew,  whose  only  thought 
from  dawn  to  dark  is  the  procuring  of 
comforts  at  the  expense  of  their  neigh- 
bours, the  gratification  of  every  sen- 
sual appetite,  or  fell  revenge  for  some 
fancied  wrong.  The  extent  to  which 
they  are  allowed  to  gratify  their 
dearest  wishes  is  exemplified  by  the 
case  of  a  hoary-headed  wretch,  Fon- 
taine by  name,  apprehended  at  the 
ripe  age  of  71. 

**  One  of  the  gendarmes  employed 
in  his  arrest  having  thus  reproved 
Wm:— *How  could  you,  uxihappy 
man,  put  yourself  in  the  way,  at  your 
time  of  life,  of  spending  the  remain- 
der of  your  days  in  prison  V  *  Oh, 
not  so  unhappy  as  you  think,  my 
brave  brigadier,  answered  old  Fon- 
taine, '  I  have  robbed  and  stolen  for 
sixty  years,  and  never  was  caught  till 
now.' "  ** 


FRmUfOUMY  IN  THB  PBIBOK. 

No  man  of  observation  exercismg 
the  olioe  of  inspector  of  prisons  for  a 
Ittigthened  penod,  but  must  have 
turned  his  attention  to  the  relations 
existing  between  the  interior  man 
and  ms  outward  mani^sstations. 
Aecer&kgly  we  find  M.  OhxMophe 


thoroughly  made  up  on  tte  fcur  tem- 
peraments assigned  b^  the  aneisnti  to 
man— ris.,  the  saarane,  the  bilious, 
the  phi^matio,  and  the  melancholy. 
He  nas  also  evidently  observed  his 
wayward  subjects  under  craniolo^- 
cal,  physiognomical,  chiromancit, 
plastic,  and  mimetic  aspects.  The 
bilious  individuals  distinguished  by 
earnest  countenances,  spancling  eyes, 
sallow  complexions,  dark  hair,  mus- 
cular frame,  strong  pulse,  are  gene- 
rally men  of  tal^^  nt  for  great  en- 
signs, but  subject  to  faults,  and  liable 
to  commit  great  crimes.  Many  of  the 
prison  inmates  are  found  of  this  com- 
plexion. 

Opposed  to  the  bilious  are  the 
phlegmatic  or  Ivmphatic.  These  wi^ 
their  smooth  faces,  long  uncurling 
£air  hair,  slow  pulse,  leisurely  move- 
ments, and  freedom  from  strong  pas- 
sions, in  the  end  become  the  coun- 
sellors and  ^e  masters  of  the  head- 
strong bilious  folk.  They  eat  little, 
digest  leisurely, sleep  mucl^  and  when 
in  confinement  become  masters  of 
their  companions  and  even  of  their 
gaolers. 

The  atrabilious  or  melancholy 
dass,  distmguished  by  a  sad  expres- 
sion of  countenance,  deep-sunk  but 
fiery  eyes,  flat  and  black  kair,  and 
meagre  bodies,  are  nevertheless  per- 
severing and  powerful  at  any  work 
in  which  they  take  ui  interest  They 
are  tenacious  of  purpose^  revengeful; 
apt  to  set  much  value  on  slight  cir- 
cumstances, and  when  in  confinement, 
are  the  most  to  be  dreaded  of  all  the 
classes. 

Our  inspector  had  le«  trouble  with 
his  sanffuine-complexi(med  subjects 
than  with  any  of  tiie  others.  Their 
eacemess  to  gratify  their  sensual  im- 
pulses sent  most  of  them  to  prison, 
whercL  not  used  to  indulgence  of  deep 
thought  or  deep  feeling,  and  disposed 
to  enjoy  every  good  that  fell  in  their 
way,  they  became  resigned  to  their 
fate,  and  disposed  to  be  agreeable  to 
all  round  them.  Obstinacy  is  not  a 
distinctive  quality  of  this  tempera- 
ment, it  would  give  the  individuids 
too  much  trouble  to  retain  hatred  or 
dislike  to  any  ona  .  So  they  are  gene- 
rally favourites  with  their  companions 
ttnd  their  warders.  AmiaUeana  hi^py 
knaves,  they  ei^oy  in  the  interior 
workings  of  their  thoughts  and  fed- 
ings,  pleasant  ideas  and  mipulses,aiid 
the  interior  bap^ness  is  mnilfoitet 
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in  the  serenity  of  their  features  and 
thegaiety  of  their  gestures. 

We  are  far  from  agreeing  with  our 
author  on  all  the  conclusions  which 
he  draws  from  the  diape  of  the  head, 
the  configuration  of  the  features,  &c., 
and  on  the  almost  certainty  of  every 
good  soul  heing  furnished  with  a 
beauteous  manifestation  of  form  and 
feature ;  but  to  the  following  enuncia- 
tion we  give  unqualified  assent : — 

'*  There  is  a  Barer  mean  than  that  of 
stndjlng  the  profile,  to  recognise  whether 
the  heauty  or  ngliness  of  a  countenance  is 
the  true  index  to  the  beauty  or  deformity 
of  the  soul  Tdiich  animates  it,  and  that  is  to 
observe  it  in  presence  of  a  fair  or  foul  action 
passing  before  its  ejres. 

^  In  order  to  ascertafai  if  the  beauty  or 
ngliness  of  individuals  be  the  genuine  i^ 
flection  of  their  souls,  examine  the  beautiful 
individuals,  and  mark  the  expression  of 
their  physiognomy  in  the  presence  of  a 
mean  or  ugly  deed,  and  the  true  character 
of  the  individual  wiU  manifest  itself,  if  evil, 
by  certain  symptoms  betara}ring  low  or 
vidous  propensities.  Now  observe  these 
men  with  ugly  visages  hi  presence  of  a 
noble  deed,  and  you  wiU  see  their  i^iness 
fflumined  by  the  fire  of  a  noble  passion ; 
yon  will  see  the  features  animated  by  that 
sublime  beauty  which  always  accompanies 
virtue,** 

Very  humiliating  to  human  pride 
is  theportionof  M.  Christophe's  oook 
in  which  certain  varieties  of  the  hu- 
man countenance  find  their  types  in 
the  heads  of  pigs,  wolves,  sheep,  dogs, 
birds,  reptiles,  even  fishes !  After  a 
reader  has  made  himself  dismal  by 
the  examination  of  such  analogies,  he 
will  be  prepared  to  hear  from  Mme. 
Dudevant  that  the  upper  portion  of 
her  own  countenance  resembles  that 
of  a  Grecian  goddess,  and  the  lower, 
the  corresponding  outline  of  a  sheep 
of  BerrL  her  own  dear  province. 

The  following  statement  must  af- 
ford much  gratification  to  modem 
oraniologists.  Lovers  of  biography,  as 
well  as  admirers  of  the  late  Albert 
Smith,  are  aware  of  the  cruelties  ex- 
ercised by  the  Marchioness  of  Brin- 
yilliers  on  her  father,  her  two  brothers, 
bar  husband,  and  her  child,  and  her 
subsequent  execution,  17th  July, 
1676.  A  skull  purporting  to  be  hers 
was  for  a  long  time  an  object  of  cu- 
riosity to  the  visitors  of  the  museum 
of  Versailles,  till  Dr.  Leroy,  taking  it 
in  his  hand  some  years  smce,  pro- 
nounced it  spurious.  "This,"  said 
be,  "^  cannot  be  the  cranium  of  the 


marchioness ;  for  al(mg  Vith  the  or- 
gans of  firmness  and  destructive- 
ness,  joined  to  those  of  drcumipeo- 
tion  and  deceit,  it  presents  those  of 
philoprogenitiveness  and  veneratioii, 
love  of  approbation  cmd  vaniij, 
strongly  developed,  together  wkh 
those  of  other  qualities  by  which  she 
was  not  distinguished  ;  neither  does 
the  scull  harmonize  with  the  mze  nor 
the  age  of  the  murderess."  Whose 
could  this  relic  have  beeni  Some 
time  after,  the  query  was  resolved  hr 
a  number  in  the  inventory  of  the  Li- 
brary of  Versailles,  beanng  the  in- 
scription.  The  head  o/Ifaaome  Ti- 
quet,  and  in  the  Causes  C^^bres  the 
history  of  this  woman  waa  dis- 
covered. 

Left  to  her  own  guidance  at  an 
early  age,  young  and  beautiful,  she 
selected  M.  Tiquet  from  the  crowd  of 
admirers,  as  he  seemed  best  fitted  to 
gratify  her  taste  for  a  luxurious  and 
ostentatious  style  of  living.  In  two 
years  she  had  contrived  to  involve 
her  husband's  afikirs  in  ruin,  and  then 
bethought  herselfof  putting  him  out 
of  the  way,  and  makmg  another  rich 
match.  Her  porter  waa  the  agent 
selected,  and  in  her  own  presence  he 
shot  her  husband  through  the  heart 
Both  being  arrested,  she  reouested 
leave  to  visit  her  child's  cradle,  and 
she  tenderly  embraced  it  shedding 
floods  of  tears.  She  defended  herself 
with  much  ingenuity,  but  the  guilt  <d 
both  being  established,  and  the  day  of 
execution  arrived,  she  made  her  last 
toilette  with  the  utmost  composure, 
saw  her  accomplice  done  to  death 
before  her  eyes,  and  met  her  own 
fate  without  quailing.  She  had  made 
a  very  edifying  preparation  for  death 
to  all  appearance. 

Phrenolosy  has  m  this  instance 
subserved  the  fitness  of  things  in  re- 
storing her  head  to  the  memory  of 
the  unfortunate  and  fpjltf  widow, — 
a  piece  of  archssological  justice,  but 
of  little  real  advantu^  to  society. 

A  TEW  canuxAL  /■—■■rin^ 


Some  of  the  French  criminals 
mentioned  in  M.  Christophe's  books 
were  so  brutal  and  so  diabolically  in- 
human (we  would  selecta  more  severe 
epithet  if  it  could  be  found),  that  we 
dare  not  particularize  their  eiimes. 
The  existence  of  such  natureaon  tUs 
rair  earth,  and  the  fact  of  their  de- 
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Boent  from  our  gloriouflly-framed  first 

girents,  are  mysteries  in  the  order  of 
rovidence  perfectly  inexplicable.  A 
I^^88imi8t  would  insist  that  being 
cursed  with  the  brutal  conformation 
derived  from  their  parents,  they  could 
Dot  by  any  possibility  fulfil  Christian 
or  eoAal  duties.  However,  were  all 
the  circumstances  of  their  unhappy 
lives  made  patent,  we  are  confident 
that  the  fact  of  their  being  lost 
through  their  own  fault  would  be 
manifest.  We  proceed  to  particularize 
some  instances  not  so  thoroughly  re- 
volting as  those  alluded  to,  in  which 
the  nature  of  the  satyr,  the  cannibaL 
and  the  fiend,  seemed  amalgamated 
in  the  persons  of  the  actors. 

THB  WOLF,  THB  DOO,  AlfD  THC  OASSLLS. 

'*  In  mspecting  the  prisons  of  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Var,  I  found  three  curious 
^rpes.  One  was  that  of  a  man-wolf,  very 
meagre,  with  smaU  diverse-coloured  eyes, 
his  jaws  furnished  with  long  projecting 
dog-teeth,  and  seeming  affected  by  con- 
rnlaive  jerks.  His  gestures  were  in  ac- 
cordance. His  hands  snatched  at  his  food, 
instead  of  taking  it  in  the  ordinary  way. 
He  had  been  accused  of  murdering  a  child 
in  a  wood,  and  then  burning  the  body. 

"Near  him  sat  or  rather  crouched  ano- 
ther figure  with  a  large  and  long  nose,  re- 
ceding forehead  and  chin,  mild  eyes,  shaded 
by  long  crispy  locks,  two  of  which  descend- 
ing at  each  side  of  liis  face,  gave  to  the 
whole  the  contour  of  a  spaniel's  bead. 

"  He  was  accused  of  complicity  in  the 
murder  of  the  wood  with  the  man-wolf, 
from  whom  he  received  sometimes  bread, 
sometimes  a  cudgelling,  while  assistmg  him 
in  fagot-cutting.  When  I  expressed  my 
surprise  that  he  should  have  assisted  in 
such  a  deed,  he  asked  innocently,  '  what 
oonld  I  do  ?  He  always  made  me  follow 
him  like  a  dog.*  Here  the  moral  confor- 
mation thoroughly  responded  to  the  phy- 
sical 

**At  one  side  I  remarked  a  young 
creature  with  a  small  head,  the  long  and 
gristly  ears  of  which  spread  sideways  and 
upwards,  announcing  mildness  and  timidity, 
and  weU  setting  off  the  delicate  and  gentle 
countenance;  and  indeed  the  natural  dis- 
position of  this  young  prisoner  was  that  of 
the  gazeUe  or  the  greyhound." 

mCDBKBIl,  THB  MAH-UOtt, 

The  braye  and  loyal  Hiedeker  of 
the  mounted  chasseurs  was  a  good 
soldier  and  a  fond  husband ;  indeed 
his  excessiTe  attachment  to  his  wife 
preyed  Us  ruin.    Detecting  her  infi- 


delity, he  slew  her  and  his  brother- 
in-law,  and  did  his  utmost  to  destroy 
eyery  one  whom  he  suspected  to  be 
accessory  to  his  misery.  For  eighteen 
days  nothing  but  water  passed  his 
lips,  and  yet  he  exhibited  superhu- 
man strength  during  the  whole  of  that 
time.  Being  secuied,  and  still  under 
the  influence  of  his  homicidal  fit,  the 
sight  of  the  hospital  sister,  or  of  a 
too  familiar  format,  would  contract 
the  muscles,  and  sharpen  the  outlines 
of  his  face  till  it  resembled  that  of  a 
wild  beast  He  would  roar,  struggle 
with  his  bonds,  and  gnash  his  teeth 
like  a  wild  boar. 

During  his  lucid  interyals  he  was 
open  and  afl*ectionate,  and  his  eyes 
had  a  gentle  and  melancholy  expres- 
sion. "  Doctor,"  he  would  say  at 
times,  "  do  not  lay  your  hand  on  my 
head  :  some  evil  may  happen,  out  of 
my  power  to  prevent"  Then  sud- 
denly his  eyebrows  and  his  hair 
would  rise  up,  his  eyes  sparkle  with 
rage,  his  mouth  begin  to  froth,  and 
his  teeth  to  ^ash  against  each  other. 
The  expression  of  nis  face,  at  first 
resembhng  that  of  a  lion,  degenerated 
towards  the  end  to  that  of  the  bull- 
dog. In  his  fits  he  saluted  intruders 
with  prolonged  barks. 


LACBKAma. 


This  most  execrable  of  scoundrels 
was  a  gentleman  by  birth,  and  had 
received  a  good  education.  He  pos- 
sessed a  pleasing  exterior  and  in- 
sinuating manners ;  had  no  particular 
penchant  to  vice,  yet  he  deliberately 
adc^ted  the  philosophy  and  the 
actions  of  thief,  forger,  and  assassin. 
One  of  his  fanfaronnades  ran  thus, 
"  A  post  comes  in  my  way,  I  level  it ; 
a  tree  comes  in  my  way,  I  level  it ;  a 
man  stands  in  my  way,  I  strike  him 
dead." 

His  advocate's  attempt  to  avert 
death  from  his  hopeful  client  is  a 
curiosity  in  its  way : 

**  The  heart  of  this  man  is  of  marble,  his 
soul  is  a  petrifaction.  Not  the  shadow  of 
•a  remorse  can  be  discovered  in  him,  not  the 
dullest  prick  of  repentance.  Indifferent  as 
mere  matter,  he  is  as  devoid  of  fear  as  of 
hope.  He  kills  without  the  slightest  emo- 
tion, his  nights  are  exempt  from  dreams 
and  terrors.  This  cold  insensibility  at  the 
sight  of  his  victims,  thb  tranquillity  in  your 
presence,  this  smile  on  his  lips,  iUh  quietude 
of  mind  which  permits  him   to^cunipoite 
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pottff  on  tkt  iflMMdkto  eT«  ^  hU  stAtoaety 
<Ui  d^portBMot  towards  tb«  cofoit,  in 
tMag  mors  interwt  in  «  men  literaiy 
fM«don  Uuin  in  tlM  expected  judgment, 
tiiia  confidence  in  atheUm,  and  this  indif- 
ference in  pretence  of  the  scaffold — all  this 
disturbs  me,  and  convinces  me  that  while 
he  vaunts  hunsell  a  philosopher  he  is  no 
other  than  a  maniac,  one  afflicted  with  a 
mental  malady,  a  madman.  Bee  with 
-what  placidity  he  awaits  your  rerdictl  Lo, 
how  he  accuses  himself,  how  he  invokes 
your  rigours !  He  counts  on  death, — dis- 
appoint his  hopes.  Death  for  such  offenceel 
death  for  this  man  who  laughs  at  and  de- 
apises  it  I  No,  no,  it  would  be  too  little. 
Confine  him,  garotte  him,  put  it  out  of  his 
power  to  injure,  but  kill  him  not  Loaded 
With  chains,  invested  with  the  livery  of 
crime,  let  him  see  and  feel  life  hopelessly 
waste  away,  a  life  oC  disgrace  and  shame. 
Let  him  be  condemned  to  live  !*' 

The  counsellor's  eloquence  was  lost 
On  the  nnphilosophical  twelve.  He 
w«4  condemned  and  executed  on  the 
6th  of  January,  1836,  having  com- 
bosed  some  pieces  of  poetry  during 
his  long  hours  of  leisure.  He  died 
unbelieving  and  impenitent 

VIDOCq. 

A  book  on  criminality  in  Franoe 
would  be  an  incomplete  affair  if  lack- 
ing the  presence  of  the  great  thief- 
taker,  Vidoco,  the  VatUrin  of  Honor^ 
de  Balzaa  This  man  was  endowed 
with  a  degree  of  courage  bordering 
<m  temerity,  and  with  powers  of  com- 
bination analo^cof  the  highest  order, 
joined  to  dexterity  and  great  corporeal 
strength.  He  was  at  the  same  time 
discreet  and  disposed  to  gabble,  as 
boastfulasbraye,and,asM.  Ohristophe 
says,  '^  had  all  the  qualities  of  his  vices, 
and  aU  the  vices  of  his  qualities,''  a 
phrase  of  whose  signification  we  are 
not  yet  in  possession.  His  most  rapid 
and  abrupt  movements  (in  appearance) 
were  fre(][uently  prearranged  and  cal- 
culated in  the  manner  of  the  im- 
promptues  of  our  famous  wits. 

Vulgar  in  language  and  homelv  of 
aspect,  he  was  possessed  of  a  subtle 
spirit,  and  of  much  feeling.  His 
heart  was  as  good  as  his  manners 
were  brusque.  He  united  in  his  own 
dii^osition  extreme  generosity,  self- 
denial  parsimony,  ^te,  and  rerenge- 
fiilfedrngs.  His  reiKtfts  were  always 
given  in  an  embroidered  and  mag- 
idloquent  style.  He  was  not  oontent 
wtth  extingoishing  the  tideres,  he 


would  eztingmsh  the  p<^ee  along 
with  them.  As  to  his  person,  he  bore 
on  a  short  muscular  neck  a  stoat 
head,  with  a  large  crop  of  hair  slightly 
tinged  with  yellow.  His  forehead 
was  large,  his  nose  flat,  his  mouth 
large,  and  inclined  to  fiOnile.  Hta 
greenish  eyes  were  round,  small,  a^ 
piercing,  his  arms  short,  and  termi- 
nated by  nervous  and  nairy  hands. 
His  voice  was  hoarse,  in  anger  he 
roared,  and  his  laugh  was  suoh  as  is 
falsely  attributed  to  poor  horses  nn- 
gifted  with  risible  muscles. 

Though  active  in  habits  he  was 
subject  toperspiration&  and  the  office 
of  M.  le  Cfroemer,  chief  of  first  divi- 
sion of  police,  was  fumigated  as  soon 
as  he  passed  out. 

One  day  in  1637,  If.  Fossati,  ooe  of 
the  first  phrenologists  of  Europe,  waa 
requested  by  the  advocate  M.  Charles 
L^ru,  to  examine  a  skull,  without 
being  made  acquainted  with  its  ante- 
cedents when  fUll  of  living  intel- 
ligence. 

After  attentively  handling  and 
examining  it,  M.  Fossati  declared  that 
he  had  never  met  anything  eimikc. 
He  pointed  out  to  the  comoaiiy  tke 
largo  forehead,  the  admirable  pro- 
portions of  the  head,  and  this  was 
the  result  of  his  observations,  ^^o>^ 
for  word,  as  addressed  to  M.  Chariea 
Ledru: 

**  There  art  in  the  iacoaaa  praiBlid  ta 
He,  three  distinot  beings,  a  1km,  a  i^lo> 
matwt,  and  a  Sistarof  Charity!'' 

A  perfectly  correct  guess. 


It  is  pleasant  to  find  H.  Christopha, 
confident  as  he  is  in  the  Imth'^ 
craniology,  and  other  pet  ologiea  ^ 
modem  sages  of  little  faith — pleasant, 
we  repeat,  to  find  him  a  good  Chris- 
tian at  heart  One  not  arrived  ai 
the  recondite  mysteries  of  phraiD- 
logy  might  readily  take  for  graated, 
that  if  an  individual  be  cursed  witli 
certain  mischievous  ivotuberaneoa 
on  his  occiput,  he  womd  be  driven 
to  commit  great  crimes  without  the 
possibility  of  being  aUe  to  resist 
the  baleful  impulse.  This  being 
manifestly  wrong,  from  a  Christian 
point  of  view,  th»  casual  fnquirar 
condemns  and  denies  in  Mo  the  pris* 
eiples  of  the  pseudo  science,  l^etlds 
me  examimwp  ei  some  tAoosalM  bmmbi 
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of  criminals  replies,  ''the  craninm 
does  not  compress    or  enlarge  the 
rolame  of  the  soft  bat  active  matter 
wUhin,  bat  that  enargizing  substance 
fon^s  out  its  bone  envelope.  In  child- 
hood the  cranium  being  of  a  thin 
gristly  texture,  the  organs  of  the  in- 
tellect,   the   dispositions,   and    the 
propensities,  have  their  own  way, 
and  mould  their  bony  covering  at 
their  pleasure.    But  a  period  comes 
when  the  cranium  ceases  to  enlarge 
itself,  and  when  its  texture  hardens 
to  the  ordinary  consistence  of  bone. 
Before  that,  at^hanse  of  disposition, 
a  firm  will  to  perform,  would  act 
through    the   proper    organs,    and 
modify  the  outward  shape  of  the 
skidl ;  those  bony   spaces   directly 
over  the  organs  of  destructiveness, 
secretiveness,  &c,  be  found  to  col- 
lapse, and  those  over  the  organs  of 
benevolence  and  other  good  qualities, 
be  pushed  out     But  if  reformation 
or  change  of  heart  occurs  not  till  the 
outward  walls  acquire  unmanageable 
rigidity,  what  is  to  become  of  the 
poor,  well-meaning  sub^ject,    whose 
organs  of  evil  compel  hum  to  crime, 
nolens  voUns  V 

Here  is  the  wise  provision  made  by 
the  Creator.  Man  is  perpetually 
getting  rid  of  his  substance,  and  per- 
petually renewing  it.  By  nutrition 
m  one  direction,  by  transpiration  and 
other  vital  functions  in  another,  the 
physical  man  loses  and  receives  at 
everjr  instant  of  his  existence,  some 
particles  of  his  substance.  The  reno- 
vation is  complete,  periodic. 

According  as  some  particles  are  lost, 
and  others  received  by  the  brain  and 
the  cranium,  these  last  take  their 
place  to  continue  the  head  of  the 
uving  being.  According  to  the  pre- 
vailing disposition  of  the  individual 
for  the  time,  the  particles  for  the  first 
time  joining  the  brain,  take  the  nor- 
mal shape  of  the  organs  of  which 
they  now  become  a  constituent  part : 
and  if  their  boundary  is  straightened 
they  press  against  it  with  force.  The 
bone  gradually  losing  its  substance 
firom  &e  exterior  surface,  the  softer 
renewing  particles  uniting  with  its 
texture  on  the  inner  surface  are  de- 
termined by  the  action  of  brain  with 
which  they  are  in  contact  to  assume 
the  desirable  shape,  and  the  outer, 
hard  rim  continually  wasting,  the 
interior  and  exterior  curves  of  the 
cAniiun  come  at  last  to  harmonica. 


When  an  evil  disposed  orsan  loses  its 
energy  and  its  volume  through  the 
effect  of  the  will  is  acted  on  by  ffrace, 
there  is  a  gradual  collapse  of  the 
bone  commencing  with  the  softer 
inner  surface. 

Not  expecting  that  the  long  and 
eloquent  and  occasionally  misty  ex- 
planation of  the  effect  of  a  reform  of 
morals  on  the  outward  shape  of  the 
skull,  given  in  our  text  book,  would 
be  satisfactory  to  our  readers,  we 
have  decided  on  presenting  an  ab- 
stract in  accordance  with  what  we 
suppose  to  be  the  writer*s  meaning. 
His  conclusion,  quoted  from  Dr. 
Voisin,  is  not  very  fiattering  to  poor 
human  nature : 

**  Of  all  the  (acuities  conferred  on  man, 
those  which  he  possesses  in  common  with 
bmte  animals  are  wonderfully  lively  and 
active  in  themselves,  while  his  moral  and 
intellectual  faculties  hare  need  of  exterior 
objectSf  and  in  some  sort  of  a  second  crea- 
tion, to  acqotra  aU  the  d«val*pii«ot  of 
which  they  are  capable,  in  order  to  1 
principles  detenuninf  to  actioa.*' 


TBiavas'  aaooT. 

In  a  late  article  on  the  "  People*s 
Books,"  some  notice  was  taken  or  the 
dialect  invented  by  the  rogues  of  old 
to  conceal  their  unedifying  commun- 
ings from  the  honest  portion  of  the 
community.  Generally  they  make 
the  change  only  in  the  principal 
parts  of  speech,  not  thinking  it  worth 
the  trouble  to  tamper  with  adverbs, 
coigunctions,  inteijectionsj  or  articles, 
nor  to  make  any  change  in  grammar 
rules.  Some  remarks  on  this  subject 
are  worth  rendering  from  the  text  of 
LI  Christophe  : 

**  For  thoee  who  stady  the  langosft  m 
it  desenres,  i.e.,  as  geologists  sSidy  tl»e 
•arth.  Argot  has  the  appearance  of  a  i%- 
gular  alluvies.  As  we  pierce  deeper  or  sbal- 
fower  under  the  old  vmgar  French,  we  find 
the  Provencal,  the  Spanish,  the  Italian,  the 
English,  the  German,  the  Romano,  the 
Latin,  and  finally  the  Basque  and  the 
Celtic. 

"Foraation  deep  and  bisBarrel  Sn^ 
tcfianeaa  edifice  built  in  eommon  by  aU 
passed-away  wretches!  Every  accnnad 
race  has  left  its  deposit,  every  suffering  \m 
left  its  rock,  every  heart  has  bequeathed  i|s 
stone.  A  crowd  of  souls,  evil-dispoeed, 
amiable,  or  irritated,  which  have  traversed 
life,  and  passed  into  etemitj,  are  there 
nearly  entire,  and  in  some  sort  stiU  visible 
under  the  shape  Of  a  disfigured  word,*^    .Tp 
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The  translation  of  a  few  argotic 
words  are  here  given,  along  with  the 
ordinary  words  whicn  they  disguise. 

An  affair  a  robbery  in  preparation, 
wing  arm,  chatterer  a  confessor,  besom 
a  gendarme  biUter  silver  coin,  the 
baker  the  devil,  frame  eye,  college 
prison,  to  spit  to  speak,  kitchen  police 
office,  cooked  condemned,  Cupid  rag- 
picker, dominos  teeth,  cloih  soil,  clip- 
jTsd  accused,  to  set  asleep  to  kill,  a 
gold  M)onge  a  barrister,  snail  va- 
gabond, brain  fever  accusation  of  a 
capital  crime,  flower  of  May  virginity, 
grass  wig,  to  play  ine  fiddle  to  saw 
prison  bars,  justice  of  the  peajce  a 
cudgel,  sick  mjan  prisoner,  to  clean  to 
rob,  philo802)fiers  old  shoes,  to  break 
your  pijye  to  die,  sorbonne  the  head, 
to  full  sick  to  be  arrested,  undow  the 
guillotine. 

DSNB  OP  TBS  AirciBiiT  mcm. 

There  existed  m  France  in  the  mid- 
dle ages,  and  even  to  the^days  of 
Loms  XIV.,  an  association  *of  male- 
factors known  by  the  generic  title  of 
Truands  from  Tru  a  tribute,  pro- 
bably because  they  paid  none,  but 
rather  exacted  it  from  the  society 
which  had  the  misfortune  to  be  con- 
temporary with  them.  In  Paris  they 
collected  into  dens,  called  at  first 
tours,  then  cours,  then  by  way  of  am- 
plification Cours  des  Miracles.  All 
those  who  extorted  money  from  the 
charitable  in  the  course  of  the  day  by 
exhibiting  decayed  or  ulcerated  mem- 
bers, became  healtlur  and  brisk  at 
their  nightly  reunions  in  the  Cours  as 
if  by  miracle,  hence  the  addition^  to 
the  name.  The  chief  resort  of  the 
community  was  situated  near  Porte 
St.  Denis,  and  it  was  at  the  risk  of 
wounds  and  sometimes  death,  that 
the  police  of  the  day  ventured  into 
this  or  the  other  retreats  of  the  so- 
ciety. These  worthies  had  a  supreme 
chief,  a  social  organization,  and  a  pe- 
culiar language,  but  never  entered 
a  church  for  devotional  purposes, 
were  never  married  in  presence  of  a 
clergyman,  nor  ever  presented  a  child 
to  receive  oaptism.  Of  their  annual 
meetings  with  the  Grand  Coere  at 
their  head,  the  different  orders  into 
which  they  were  divided,  the  duties 
of  the  officers,  and  the  tribute  paid 
to  the  Grand  OoSre  we  have  ahready 
treated  in  the  second  article  on  the 
"  Livres  Populaires  de  France.'*    See 
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month. 

Edicts  of  the  most  severe  character 
were  put  in  force  against  them  firom 
time  to  time  from  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  First  the  b^- 
ging  impostor  was  confined  for  four 
days,  and  regaled  with  bread  and 
water  ;  for  continuing  his  evil  life  he 
was  put  in  the  pillory,  and  for  per- 
sistence after  this  ceremony,  he  was 
branded  with  a  hot  iron  and  ba- 
nished. Still  the  community  held 
together  to  the  number  of  about 
40,000,  and  lived  under  their  Grtwid 
Coere  and  their  self-imposed  laws.. 
Since  the  First  Revolution  the  knavish 
chief  and  his  laws  have  lost  their 
prestige,  and  gone  is  the  occupation 
of  degiuded  priests  and  schohus, 
the  high  officers,  called  *'  gentlemen 
of  the  short  sword'*  (scissors  for  cut- 
ting purses  out  of  the  girdlesX  who 
gave  instructions  in  the  art  of  pre- 
paring plasters  to  produce  sores,  and 
salves  to  heal  them,  and  taught  argot, 
and  other  useful  sciences. 


ODIOUS  ooMPAmsoira. 

The  "  laudatores  temporis  acU" 
must,  if  they  be  candid,  acknowledge 
that  decency  in  language  and  out- 
ward conduct  among  all  classes,  ii 
much  more  prevalent  throughout 
Europe  in  this  nineteenth  century  of 
ours,  than  it  was  in  any  of  the  three 
that  preceded  it  The  influence  of 
the  spirit  of  the  Cospel  is  not  lesa 
though  these  fiery  manifestations  en 
zeal  exercised  to  the  detriment  of  dif- 
fering brethren  are  no  longer  exhi- 
bited. Toleration  may  in  some  casei 
have  degenerated  into  indifferenoei 
but  the  reign  of  the  essential  prin- 
ciples of  Christian  faith  and  practice 
— love  of  Grod  and  love  of  our  neigh- 
bour is  at  this  moment  more  firmly 
and  widely  established  than  at  any 
previous  period  for  the  space  of  four 
centuries  at  least 

The  physiology  of  crime  has  during 
the  same  period  under^ne  an  im- 
provement in  spite  of  itsell  It  it 
now  much  less  atrocious  in  character 
and  smaller  in  amount,  taken  with 
reference  to  the  populations  of  king- 
doms. We  may  even  look  for  a 
further  improvement  in  pabUc  mmk 
and  the  abatement  of  many  mcnl 
nuisances,  if  the  aohoolmasfter  will 
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but  take  his  catechism  abroad  with 
him,  along  with  his  spelling-book. 

THS  AinVOR  AND  RIS  WOflKB. 

The  composition  of  a  work  on  the 
phjTsiology  and  statistics  of  crime 
ooold  scarcely  have  been  assigned  to 
a  man  better  qualified  to  execute  it  in 
masterly  fashion  than  M.  Moreau- 
Ghristophe.  It  has  been  his  life-long 
study,  and  his  ofiicial  duties  furnished 
him  with  ample  experience.  Bom  in 
1809  at  Loches  (Indre  et  Loire),  he 
first  studied  for  the  Bar,  but  subse- 
quently took  oflBce  under  Govern- 
ment. In  1833  he  was  created 
Knight  of  the  Legion  of  Honour, 
and  in  1848  he  retired  from  his  pdsl 
of  Inspector  of  Prisons.  In  1837  he 
published  a  work  on  the  actual  state 
of  prisons  in  France  ;  in  1838,  one  on 
reform  of  prison  discipline  based  on 
the  system  of  solitanr  confinement 
and  bard  labour ;  and  in  the  same 
year  his  work  on  the  present  state 
of  reform  in  the  prisons  of  Great 


Britain.  Next  year  appeared  his 
**  Report  on  the  Prisons  of  England. 
Scotland,  Holland,  Beldum,  ana 
Switzerland,"  along  with  nis  book  on 
mortality  and  insanity  under  the 
penitentiary  system,  more  especially 
m  the  United  States  and  Switzerland. 
In  1844  came  out  his  "Defence  of 
the  Established  Prison  System,"  and 
"Official  Documents  on  the  Cherry 
Hill  Penitentiary,  Philadelphia,"  and 
in  1845  his  "  Prison  Code  from  1670 
to  1845."  Among  works  of  less  im- 
portance appeared  the  "  Organiza- 
tion of  Semle  Labour  in  the  Greek 
and  Roman  Republics,  1849,"  and  the 
"Question  of  Wretchedness  among  the 
Ancients  and  Modems,  with  Attempts 
at  its  Solution."  Victor  Hugo's  well 
meant  but  visionary  speculations  on 
the  causes  and  remedies  of  misery 
and  crime,  he  utterly  scouts^  having 
as  a  clear-headed  and  practical  man 
thorough  experience  of  their  un- 
soundness, but  never  loses  sight  of 
the  philanthropist  and  man  of  genius 
in  his  opponent  in  the  very  height  of 
his  fault-finding. 


*N0T  WISELY,  BUT  TOO  WELL." 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 


All  that  night  as  Kate  lay  tossing, 
wide-eyed,  flushed-cheeked,  on  a  bed 
from  which  sleep  seemed  to  have  de- 
parted thousands  of  miles;  looking 
every  moment  towards  the  window 
for  the  first  streak  of  light ;  wonder- 
ing, with  impatient,  feverish  unrest, 
wnether  a  new  I^yptian  darkness  had 
fallen  on  the  landfor  a  curse,  dragging 
night  over  the  confines  of  the  blessed 
day,   her  good  angel  and  her  evil 
one  were  fighting  and  wrestling  for 
her  ;  and  towards  morning,  when  first 
the  window  square  began  to  glimmer, 
faintly  seen  in  the  dim,  wintry  dawn, 
the  evil  one  got  the  upper  hand  ;  van- 
quished utterly,  it  seemed,  the  good 
one  fled  away,  grieved  out  of  heart, 
almost  despairing.   She  had  perjurea 
herself  "once  (Ananias  and  Sapphira 
had  been  struck  suddenly  dead  for 
hring) :  she  had  caused  to  wither  and 
nule  all  the  fair  leaves  and  flowers  of 
the  green  tree  of  his  life ;  had  burnt 
and  scorched  it  into  a  sapless,  scath- 
ed trunk;  but  she  would  not  do  it 


again.  It  was  not  because  of  his 
solemn  vow  to  kill  her  if  she  dis- 
obeyed him.  Very  likely  he  meant 
it,  but  many  fates  would  be  worse 
than  that  No,  it  was  love,  not  fear, 
drove  her.  She  would  go  by  the  train 
he  had  told  her  :  he  should  find  her 
there,  waiting  for  him ;  waiting  for 
a  doom  that  more  than  one  woman 
had  thought  worse  than  death — ^had 
courted  death  to  avoid  it  She  would 
so  up  to  him,  would  tell  him  that  she 
had  come  to  sacrifice  herself  to  him ; 
that  she  gave  herself  up  to  him,  body 
and  soul;  and  then  he  would  kiss  her  as 
he  had  done  yesterday  (ah !  that  would 
make  up  for  anything) ;  would  take 
her  away  from  the  ken  of  all  who 
had  known  or  loved  her  before.  Yes, 
she  should  have  to  turn  her  back  on 
all  the  old,  life-long  known  circle — on 
Margaret,  on  Blount,  on  everything 
virtuous  and  reputable.  Well,  he 
would  compensate  them  allj  ana  far 
more  than  compensate.  Virtue  and 
respectability,  and  duty,  and  plent^ 
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offrtoodlyrelatuNui  h»d  been  unein* 
durable  without  him ;  that  redpe  had 
nearlv  killed  her ;  she  would  try  now 
wheuier  he  and  shame  would  make 
her  happier.  There  would  be  no  one 
to  tdl  ner  she  was  disgraced  and  vile, 
or  any  other  of  the  Mgty  names  that 
the  world  heaps  on  those  women 
whose  love  is  stronger  than  their  pru- 
dence^ and,  consequently,  she  should 
forget  whether  she  was  or  no.  Float- 
ing about  with  him  on  some  stormless. 
i^studded  Southern  sea,  guarded 
in  his  arms  from  the  least  adverse 
blast,  what  would  be  to  her  the  odds 
between  honour  and  dishonour,  be- 
tween evil  report  and  good  report  1 
£e  would  not  jibe  her  with  all  she 
A  lost  and  thrown  awajr  for  him ; 
she  should  never  be  vile  m  his  eyes, 
and  as  for  all  others,  let  them  look 
volumes  6f  scorn  and  prudery  at  her, 
she  braved  themt  Then  to  her 
ears  there  came,  sounding  solemnly, 
mournfully,  through  the  mist,  the 
distance-mufOed.  varving  tones  of  an 
early  church  belL  That  sound  might 
have  been  her  own  knell,  it  sank  so 
like  lead  into  her  heart.  She  locked 
her  burning  hands  tight  together,  and 
flung  her  head  wildly  about  on  the 
pillow,  over  which  the  loosened  hair 
streamed  in  its  glorious  waves  and 
tangles.  Ah  !  poor  James  Stanley, 
she  should  never  see  him  again  in  his 
shabby  old  mourning— never  hear 
his  simple,  strengthening,  ennobling 
word&  Hehaddonewelltocuthimseu 
off  from  companionship  with  her;  he 
must  have  had  some  prophetic  in- 
stinct that  she  was  unworthy  of  his 
friendship.  Why,  why  had  not  she 
died,  like  that  snow-nure  sister  of 
his  with  the  golden  hair  and  the 
tender  blue  eye(^  that  this  world's 
lighi  was  too  gansh  for,  that  closed 
so  meekly  to  open  again  with  im- 
mortal joy  on ''  The  City  of  the  Saints 
of  Gbdi''^  She  had  been  pure^  too, 
once — pure  as  that  little  dead  maiden ; 
pure  in  thought  as  in  deed,  though 
It  seemed  many,  many  years  ago, 
now.  Oh  i  why  had  he  ever  come 
to  destroy  her 'I  Well,  after  all,  it 
was  just  as  well  that  she  uid  James 
Stanley  should  not  meet  agiun.  What 
could  they  say  to  one  anouier,  if  they 
didi  They  would  have  nothing  in 
common  henceforth,  not  a  hope,  not 
a  thought  He  was  Gkni's  servant 
workinff  hard  at  his  post  now,  and  in 
a  very  few  yean  would  have  stored 


into  his  rest ;  whEe  she .    Ak  ! 

she  shuddered  at  the  very  name  of 
that  she  was  going  to  make  herself 
This  train,  by  which  she  intended  to 
go  to  pcurdition,  did  not  leave  Queena- 
town  till  between  one  and  two; 
consequently,  she  should  have  plenty 
of  time  to  attend  morning  service, 
and  it  would  excite  less  suspiciim  ir 
she  did.  But  it  was  impossible ;  «h% 
could  not  She  could  not  be  so  awful 
a  hyi)ocrite.  God  would  strike  her 
dead  in  his  house,  if  she  polluted  it 
with  her  presence.  She  would  not 
expose  herself,  either,  to  the  listening 
to  James  Stanley's  earnest,  inter- 
ceding voice.  It  would  only  make 
her  remorsefrd,  cowardly,  unsettled 
again.  No;  she  would  tell  Margaret 
that  she  felt  sick  and  faint,  and  re- 
ferred staying  at  home,  and  readinc 
the  chapters  and  psalms  to  herselL 
Bead  the  chapters  and  psalms  1  TesL 
as  she  and  Margaret  and  Blount  used 
to  read  them  in  the  long  ago  wet 
Sundays,  with  the  pret^,  gentie, 
patient  mother,  who  had  gone  away 
from  them  now.  How  dared  sh^ 
think  of  that  mother  now  1  "Oh ! 
mother,  mother,''  she  cried,  inwardly. 
"  why  did  you  go  away  and  leave  me  f 
If  I  had  had  you  I  could  have  done 
without  anjrbody  else."  She  would 
say  she  was  ill,  then.  Nobody  would 
accuse  her  of  shamming,  she  said  to 
herself,  with  a  bitter  smile,  as  she 
stood  before  the  glass.  It  looked 
almost  a  dying  face  that  she  saw  there. 
What  could  Dare  see  in  those  ghastly 
features  to  go  so  wild  about  I  Then 
had  been  a  sudden  change  in  Uie 
weather  the  night  before.  All  night  it 
had  been  thawing  fast,  and  tha  ice 
sailing  in  broken,  jagged  masses 
down  the  dark  Thames  to  the^ea; 
and  now  this  mominff,  there  was  no- 
thing but  mist,  and  tog,  and  drixsle, 
blotting  out  the  trees  and  the  further 
river  banks.  Rain,  dimming,  blur- 
ring all  the  window-panes,  bringiiw 
out  great  discoloured  patches  ot 
damp  on  the  walls  of  the  fine  white 
stucco  houses,  streaming  slant-wise 
down  the  chill,  empty  street  turning 
the  gutters  into  rapid  whirling  tor- 
rents. In  a  back  street  of  Queens* 
town  there  stood,  stands  now,  a  tidy 
little  mean  house,  with  gingerbread 
coloured  shutters,  and  a  door  with  a 
brass  knocker,  and  the  name  of  Mi& 
Lewis  legibly  inscribed  underneath. 
Inside  in  the  baokn^lour,  on  Uik 
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w#t  Suadi^  morning  sat 
tb0  la4y  indicatod,  Mrs.  Lewis  her- 
BttUL  with  a  remarkably  eomplacent 
sdf-aatiafied  expreaaion  on  her  double- 
chinned  oounteoanoe,  the  result  of  an 
aa>proviiig  conscience,  and  a  modestly 
floariahiBg  business,  sat  holding  her 
tea-cupy  poised  in  air,  in  all  the  glory 
of  bar  Dest  black  silk  dress  and  do1>- 
curls  ;  while  behind  her  ample  back, 
her  son  and  heir,  Master  Levris,  with 
a  forethought  worthy  of  a  riper  age, 
was  vnrreptitiously  employed  in  stor- 
ing his  breeches  pockets  with  a  mii»- 
c^aneous  ass<^ment  of  marbles, 
bull'a  eye&  and  peppermint  lo^en^es, 
against  the  long  morning  service, 
which  he  knew  was  imminent,  hav- 
ing lewmed  by  experience  that  such 
were  e&ctuaT  weapons  with  which 
to  contend  against  the  ennui  attend- 
ant on  the  Litany.  Meanwhile  Mr. 
Stanley  was  utting  in  the  dingy  little 
front  parlour,  bavins  finished  his 
apology  for  a  breakfast  some  time 
ago,  stttinff  there  quite  alone;  for 
wno  i^iHila  there  be  to  be  with  him] 
The  little  dingy  room  looked  rather 
more  liveable  and  comfortaUe  than 
waa  its  wcmt ;  it  always  did  on  Sun- 
dajf.  The  owner  always  tried  to  fur- 
bish it  up  a  little,  and  make  it  more 
paasabte  on  that  one  day  that  ruled 
over  the  other  six.  The  hearth  was 
clean  swept,  and  a  bright  little  fire 
Imned  and  crackled  upon  it.  The 
pMperB  that  usually  straggled  so  dis- 
(ffcUrlj  all  over  the  green  baize 
cloth  were  put  up  in  neat  little 
hei^pa^  and  the  ink-oottle,  for  a  won- 
der, ImuI  its  cover  on.  James  himself 
sat  by  ^  fire  in  a  roomy  old  brown 
leather  arm  diair,  rather  out  at  elbows. 
Hut  a  snug  old  chair  io£  all  that ;  ana 
Jamea  would  not  have  parted  with 
that  old  friend  for  all  the  newest 
fauteuils  and  chaises  longues  that 
cottkt  he  found  in  all  the  upholsterers' 
shops  in  the  civilized  world.  It  was 
ahnoel  the  last  of  the  links  that 
boimd  him  to  his  childhood,  to  the 
dajps  when  sorgeouslv  attired  in  a 
blftok  velvet  Iroek,  ana  a  \m  sash,  he 
used  to  come  down  from  the  upper 
regions  with  his  brothers  and  sisters ; 
tfuL  \M&Bg  the  delicate,  hardly  reared 
.pet,  need  to  dimb  up  on  Sir  Hugh's 
kaea  and  ruffle  his  lulk-smooth, 
fy^uL^  hair,  nestling  his  head  on 
that  dear  kind  oldwonlder.  So  it 
oame  to  pass  that  he  loved  the  old 
aoned  ^air.  now  that  he  was  no 


longer  any  one's  net,  nor  had  ever 
a  loving  word  spoken  to  hhn.  At 
his  elbow  thwe  stood  a  UttU  cup 
with  violets  in  it,  at  which  ever 
and  anon  he  smelt  eigoyingly.  Com- 
in£^  yesterday  afternoon,  almost  dizsy 
and  sick,  out  of  one  of  his  reeking 
alleys,  poisoned  bv  the  intolerable 
stenches  that  had  their  home  there — 
that  emanated  especially  from  a  cer- 
tain rag  and  bone  shop  he  wot  of— 
he  had  spied  these  violets  fyins  blue 
and  fresh  in  a  shopwindow,  and  with 
reckless  extravagance  had  there  and 
then  gone  in  and  extended  sixpence 
on  the  purchase  of  them.  Violets 
always  reminded  him  of  Kate.  To 
be  sure,  all  sweet  odours  and  fair 
sijghts  did  that^  more  or  less,  but 
violets  most  ox  all ;  they  were  her 
flowers,  par  excellence.  Almost  al- 
ways a  little  bunch  of  them  might  be 
seen  lurking  nreen-leaved  in  the 
bosom  of  the  soft  gray  dress.  James 
was  reading  over  his  sermon,  a  work 
of  some  difficulty,  for,  like  many 
clever  men,  he  wrote  an  almost  ille- 
^ble  hand ;  his  flow  of  ideas  exceed- 
ing his  manual  power  of  writii^ 
them  down,  and,  with  a  pencil  between 
his  fingers,  was  occupied  in  carmuUy 
scoring  out  anyUung  that  appearea 
like  needless  repetition  or  tautology, 
in  lopi>ing  off  all  superfluous  orna- 
mentations, in  pruning  away  any 
small  flowers  of  rhetoric  that  might 
chance  to  have  blossomed  out.  The 
maximum  of  matter  in  the  minimum 
of  words  appeared  to  be  what  he 
desired.  His  lov^  and  care,  and 
tendance  of  his  sheep  was  far  too 
great  to  run  any  chance  of  wearing 
or  sending  them  to  sleep.  Not  for 
worlds  would  be  have  exceeded  the 
quarter  of  an  hour  or  twenty  miniUee 
tnat  he  allowed  himself  to  addresa 
them  in,  nor  would  he,  on  the  other 
hand,  pander  to  vulgar  taste,  debase 
his  scholarship,  pollute  the  purity  of 
his  style  by  descending  to  any  of  the 
familiarities  of  expression  and  gro- 
tesqueness  of  illustration  with  wmch 
many  a  preacher  seasons  his  discoursed 
for  the  palate  of  the  unlettered  herd. 
He  had  so  many  things  yet  to  say  to 
these  people  of  his,  such  a  vast  num- 
ber of  all  important  truths  to  urge, 
and  some  voice  from  a  long  wav  off 
appeared  now  to  be  alwajrs  impeilingi 

goading  him  on,  whispermg— ^*  make 
aste,  make  hsLste,  the  shadows  are 
lengthening  so  fast  they  will  soon 
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seize  upon  and  swallow  yon  up,  and 
your  work  is  not  half  done  yet*  Sun- 
day was  James  Stanley's  happiest 
day  by  far ;  perhaps  that  is  not  say- 
ing much  for  its  blissftdness.  He 
seemed  to  hare  more  rest  of  mind 
and  body  on  that  day,  a  pause  and 
breathing  space  between  life's  sharp 
battles :  it  seemed  as  if  the  world, 
the  flesn,  and  the  devil,  found  greater 
difficulty  in  climbing  over  the  borders 
of  that  holy  time.  They  did  get  in, 
certainly,  sometimes  in  the  shape  of 
Elate  Chester's  image,  but  not  in 
such  strength  as  on  other  days  ; 
their  power  was  comparatively  feeble 
and  puny.  On  Sundays  he  was  able 
to  tmnk  more  and  more  undisturb- 
edly of  his  home,  not  of  his  shabby 
cheap  lodgings  in  Thames-street,  but 
of  his  reiu  home,  where  his  treasure 
was  laid  up  j  where  his  kin  were 
standing  waitmg  for  him,  watchilig 


.  the  slow  door, 


That  opening,  letting  in,  lets  out  no  more.** 

He  had  dearer  visions  of  it  than  on 
toiling  work  days.  Walking  some- 
times to  church,  rapt  in  high  and 
serious  thoughts,  he  seemed  to  see  in 
the  fleecy  clouds  the  snow-white 
palaces,  the  happy  seats,  where  the 
spirits  of  the  just  made  perfect  were 
resting,  spending  the  pleasant  brief 
night  oetween  Death  and  Resurrec- 
tion. Oalmly,  satisfiedly,  they  look 
down  on  this  troublesome  world — for 
eyes  so  far  above  can  discern  that, 
despite  the  chaos  and  the  turmoil,  and 
the  fret,  all  is  rounding  to  a  perfect 
whole.  And  then;  in  church,  when 
God*s  light  was  streaming,  goldenly, 
through  the  highest  window,  pour- 
ing over  the  heads  of  his  martyrs 
and  apostl^  and  prophets ;  James, 
poor  and  sickly,  and  earth-stained, 
felt  himself  lifted  up  amongst  that 
glorious  company  :  and,  through  the 
pnivers  going  up  like'  incense,  seemed 
to  hear  the  hai^rs  harping  faintly, 
far  away  in  the  azure  distance.  But 
to-day  a  certain  restlessness  and  dis- 
turbimce  had  destroyed  the  even 
balance,  the  delicate  equipoise  of  his 
spirits.  There  seemed  to  be  some 
agency  at  work  hostile  to  holy,  still 
meditation,  to  musing  on  lo%  themes. 
He  was  not  even  attending  to  what 
he  was  doing.  He  had  unconsciously 
passed  leniently  over  one  or  two  very 
slovenly  sentences,  and  had  even  let 
stand  one  pasdage,  which  exhibited  a 


specimen  of  the  most  undeBiably 
slip-shod  i^lish.  What  had  come 
to  him)  Had  he  Mt  undone  any 
duty?  Had  he  neglected  to  poor 
bahnon  anv  gaping  wounds  1  Had 
he  neglected  to  warn  and  rebuke  any 
sinner,  and  try  to  turn  him  from  the 
error  of  his  ways.  In  his  mind  be 
ran  over  the  little  events  of  the  past 
week.  No ;  miserable  as  were  his  short* 
comings,  and  general  inefficieiM^,  he 
had  no  overt  act  of  negUgenoe  or  laii- 
ness,  to  reproach  himself  with.  What 
was  the  matter  with  him,  then  ?  He 
could  not  make  it  out  at  all:  it 
puzzled  him  all  the  way  to  chureii.as 
he  walked  soberly  along  under  ois 
umbrella  ;  and,  as  soon  as  he  was  in 
the  reading  desk,  his  eyes,  involun- 
tarily, naturally  turned  to  a  pew  near 
the  door,  where,  under  two  olne  bon- 
nets, two  pretty  faces,  one  rosy,  com 
pale,  were  usually  to  be  seen  every 
Sunday  morning,  with  devout  gravi^ 
written  upon  tnem.  Only  one  bine 
bonnet  was  to  beseeui  only  one  pretty 
face,  the  rosy  one ;  where  was  the 
other,  the  pale  one  %  Was  it  the 
rain  that  kept  Kate  away  %  Impos- 
sible !  she  who  wasout  in  all  weattoa. 
Was  she  ill,  then  %  Heaven  forbid! 
This  (jnestion  would  pop  up  eveiy 
five  mmutes,  hard  as  he  taried  to  kec^ 
it  down.  It  would  come  in  inoppor- 
tunely in  the  prayers  he  was  praying 
so  fervently,  m  the  lessons  ne  waa 
reading  so  reverently  and  plioi^ ;  and 
then  in  his  sermon  he  actually  lost 
his  place  twice,  and  bungled  atro- 
ciously over  a  passage  which  he  had 
taken  particuw  puns  to  polish  and 
workup.  He  would  overtake  Marga- 
ret after  service,  he  readved,  and  aide 
her  what  had  became  of  her  siirter  1 
But  after  service,  as  ill4udE  wonld 
have  it,  the  clerk  got  hold  of  him,  and 
inflicted  on  him  some  long  story, 
which  might  just  as  well  have  be^ 
told  any  other  time  as  that ;  by  tbe 
time  he  was  released  Margar^  waa 
ftill  half  way  home,  and  it  would  not 
do  for  him  to  be  seen  rushing  down 
the  muddy  street,  with  underieal 
haste,  in  hot  pursuit  of  a  pretty  young 
woman.  Well,  if  there  were  anytiung 
wrong,  heshouldhear  of  itto-^norrow ; 
till  then,  he  must  wait  It  wonld  bs 
a  good  exercise  for  his  patience  to  have 
to  do  so.  It  was  Mr.  Stanley's  onstooi 
to  take  a  solitaiy  walk  every  Sondsiy, 
after  his  scant  dinner.  It  was  lus 
one  recr^stiony  and  he  eigoyed  Ut 
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He  bad  no  idea  of  foregoing  it  to-day 
on  account  of  the  rain.  He  was  not 
Bugar  or  salt  to  be  melted  by  a  few 
drops  of  moisture.  But  instead  of 
betaking  himself  as  usual,  by  the 
shortest  cut,  to  the  open  counta^  and 
the  fields,  some  instinct  prompted 
him  to-day  to  wander  at)out  the 
▼ilia-dotted  roads  that  formed  the 
suburbs  of  Queenstown.  Asheneared 
the  railway  station,  which  stood  at 
the  extremity  of  these  suburbs,  James' 
eye  was  suddenly  caught  by  a  female 
figure  approaching  him  (an  unex- 
pected sight  considering  the  state  of 
the  douds  and  the  road) ;  a  female 
figure,  struggling  rather  unsuccess- 
fully with  a  Dig  umbrella,  which  the 
wind  was  doins  its  best  to  turn  inside 
out — a  female  figure  with  a  thick  veil 
down  oyer  its  face,  and  a  blue  bonnet, 
whose  shape  and  hue  seemed  very 
fiimiliar  to  nim,  on  its  head.  In  fact 
in  this  woman  he,  with  a  feeling  of 
consternation,  ludicrously  dispropor- 
tioned  to  the  occasion,  recognued  the 
▼ery  Kate  Chester,  about  the  state  of 
whose  health  he  nad  been  so  need- 
lessly concerned.  At  the  same  in- 
stant guilty  Kate  recognized  him, 
with  a  start  of  almost  as  horrified 
fear  as  that  with  which  backsliding 
Balaam  first  perceived  the  angel  with 
the  drawn  sword  impeding  the  progress 
of  his  €k>d-forbidaen  journey.  Her 
first  impulse  was  to  turn  tail  and  flee 
away,  bke  the  wind,  but  in  a  second 
common  sense  made  her  master  this 
instinct  That  course  would  infallibly 
excite  his  suspicions  more  than  any 
other  she  could  possibly  adopt,  would 
cause  a  hue  and  cry  to  be  raised  after 
Her,  before  she  should  be  beyond  the 
power  of  any  hue  and  cry,  to  fetch 
her  hack  again.  So  she  lowered  her 
unruly  umbrella,  as  much  as  she  was 
able,  and,  trusting  in  the  disguise  of 
Her  thick  yeil,  endeayoured  to  pass 
him  without  making  any  sign  ot  re- 
cognition. But  to  no  purpose.  He 
stood  right  in  her  path,  and  with 
wide-eyed  astonishment,  uttered  the 
monosyllable, ''Kate!"  She  could  not 
well  huU  him  with  her  umbrella,  nor 
yet  send  him  spinning  off  the  paye- 
niMit  into  the  middle  of  the  sloppy 
street,  as  she  had  dcme,  once,  on 
a  previous  occasion,  so  she  stopped, 
perforce  too,  and  answered  defiantly, 

''What  are  you  doing  out  of  doors 
in  all  this  rain  t"  asks  James,  plain- 
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spoken  in  his  extreme  surprise,  pro- 
nouncing each  word  and  syllable 
slowly  and  emphatically. 

''It*8  sometning  quite  new,  your 
condescending  to  interest  yourself  in 
my  goings  and  comings,*'  says  Kate, 
lining  up  her  head  haughtily,  evad- 
ing the  question. 

**  Where  are  you  going,  Kate  V*  re- 
peats James,  taking  no  notice  of  the 
sneer  with  which  she  had  endeavoured 
to  free  herself  from  her  dilemma. 

"What's  that  to  you?"  retorts  Kate, 
tartly. 

If  she  can  but  succeed  in  insulting 
him,  in  putting  him  on  his  mettle, 
in  sending  him  off  wrathy  and  hurt, 
and  so  get  rid  of  him.  But  he  was  a 
man  slow  to  anger ;  very  patient 
under  provocation. 

"  I  know  it  is  no  business  of  mine," 
he  answers  very  gently.  "  I  know  it 
would  be  the  height  of  impertinence 
for  me  to  assume  any  airs  of  authority 
over  you  ;  but  just  think  how  manv 
years  I  have  known  you,  just  think 
what  old  friends  we  are,  and  I  think 
you'll  forgive  me." 

"  Oh  yes,  I'U  forgive  you,  of  course,** 
answers  Kate,  who  is  on  thorns  the 
whole  time.  "  It  is  too  wet  to  stand 
still.  (>ood-by."  and  she  turns,  eel- 
like, to  slip  by  him.  But  he  does  not 
move.  He  stands  there  still,  close  in 
front  of  her;  but  a  slight  banier,  one 
would  say.  to  look  at  him  ;  but  able 
to  hinder  her  for  a  few  seconds  from 
hurrying  to  her  ruin. 

"  Kate,"  he  says,  eagerly,  forced  on 
b^  some  secret  impulse,  as  if  a  power 
within  him  were  uttering  the  words, 
without  his  consent,  almost  against 
his  will ;  "  Kate,  I  feel  a  conviction 
that  you  are  out  on  no  good  to-day. 
I  beg  your  pardon  a  thousand  times 

if  I  do  you  an  injustice,  but bu^ 

I'd  be  very  gratenil  if  you'd  indulge 
me  so  far  as  to  tell  me  where  you  are 
going  f 

Thus  a^jured^  and  driven  into  a 
comer,  Kate  said,  hesitatingly,  with 
an  uncomfortable,  unnatural  little 
laugh,  "Where  am  I  going?  How 
inquisitive  men,  and  parsons  particu- 
larly, are.  I'm  only  going  fur  a 
for  a  walk." 

"  To-day  1"  inteijects  James,  incre- 
dulously, looking  at  the  pea-soup  fog 
and  the  swimming  pavement 

"Tes,  to-day."  answers  Kate,  sharp- 
ly;  "all  weatners  are  the  same  to 
me.    If  I  have  learned  nothing  else 
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in  that  charming  district-Tisiting  of 
mine,  I  have  leamt  that" 

"  Well  then,  if  you  are  really  going 
for  a  walk,"  replies  James,  "  I  sup- 
pose I  may  come  with  you.  I  can 
nold  the  umbrella  over  you  at  least, 
and  save  you  that  trouble  ;"  and  as 
he  utters  these  words,  he  marvels  at 
his  own  serpent-like  subtilty. 

Awkward  proposition  that  for  that 
reckless  girL  who  is  looking  thirstily " 
forward  to  the  meeting  withher  dark- 
eyed  lover,  to  the  hiding  her  sorrow, 
and  her  guilt,  and  her  shame,  on  his 

Sillowing  breast.  But  her  wits  do  not 
esert  her.  "  Oh  dear  no,"  she  says, 
with  bitter  irony,  "  I  could  not  think 
of  allowing  such  a  thing  for  your  own 
sake.  You  had  much  oetter  keep  to 
your  systematic  avoidance  of  me. 
You  know  one  cannot  touch  pitch, 
and  not  be  defiled.  I  am  not  fit  com- 
pany for  such  as  you." 

That  dart  was  more  poisoned  than 
she  that  sent  it  knew  of.  It  went 
straight  to  the  heart  and  festered 
there.  "  Oh  Kate,  if  you  only  knew," 
began  James,  passionately,  but  then 
he  stopped  himself.  That  she  should 
mi^uage  him,  misconstrue  his  actions, 
was  part  of  his  discipline,  his  punish- 
ment, and  he  must  bear  it  meekly, 
must  carry  his  cross  without  making 
a  cowardly  moan  about  its  weight. 
After  a  second  or  two  he  mastered 
himself  and  his  pain  completely. 
Very  calmly  bespoke :  "You  are  de- 
ceiving me,  I  see  that  What  your 
motive  can  be  I  cannot  imagine,  and 
I  do  not  know  why  I  think  so,  but  I 
feel  convinced  that  you  are  not  tell- 
ing me  the  truth." 

"Yes,  I  am  "  answers  Kate,  with  a 
sort  of  pseuao  frankness,  "  at  least 
almost  the  truth.  I  am  going  for  a 
walk,  but  it  is  only  up  to  the  Post- 
office  to  put  a  letter  in,  and  I  did  not 
think  it  worth  while  to  give  you  the 
trouble  of  escorting  me,  for  just  these 
half  dozen  yards." 

"It  would  not  be  any  trouble," 
answers  James,  determinately  persis- 
tent, provokingly  so,  Kate  begins  to 
think.  "  I  should  enjoy  it !  Kate, 
1*11  give  you  leave  to  call  me  a  fool. 
It  is  a  whim,  a  fancy,  I  know,  but  I 
own  that  it  would  make  my  mind 
much  easier,  if  you  would  allow  me 
to  see  you  safe  home  to-day." 

"  You  should  not  indulge  in  such 
femcies,"  answers  Kate,  uncivilly,  "it 
is  quite  contrary  to  your  princij^eiB. 


No,"  she  went  on,  trying  to  imagiiie 
herself  aggrieved,  and  justly  ag- 
rieved,  by  him,  "  no,  you  shall  not 
come  with  me.  You  think  you  can  take 
me  up  and  put  me  down  just  as  yoa 
please,  and  I  want  to  prove  the  con- 
trary to  you." 

Still  he  would  not  be  ansry,  would 
not  leave  her  to  herself,  d^ite  all 
her  rudeness  to  him.  His  heart  clave 
to  her  still,  by  reason  of  the  great 
love  he  bare  her.  Only  he  flushed  a 
little,  pale-faced  as  he  was. 

"  You  are  unjust  and  unkind.  Kate," 
he  said,  "  ana  that  is  not  like  you. 
Why  do  you  try  to  throw  dust  in  my 
eyes  ?  Is  it  worth  while  to  perjure 
your  soul  for  such  a  wretched,  trifling 
object  1  Have  I  ever  been  so  hard 
and  censorious  to  your  faults  and 
failings,  that  you  must  needs  cover 
them  from  me  with  a  lie  1" 

"  No,"  answered  Kate,  reluctantly, 
looking  down,  "  you  have  not'*  Ana 
the  rain  dripped  from  th^- points  of 
her  umbrella,  and  thence  to  her  shawl, 
down  which  it  streamed  and  trickled 
in  manifold  little  rills,  as  she  stood 
there,  half  remorseftd,  naif  impatient, 
speculating  on  the  chajice  of  her  being 
late  for  the  tram. 

"Well,  then,"  he  urged,  thinking 
he  had  gained  a  point,  "  won't  you 
trust  in  me  ?  Won't  you  let  me  know 
what  is  weighing  on  your  mind! 
There  is  something,  I  Imow— some- 
thing that  kept  you  from  church  this 
morning.  Two  heads  are  better  than 
one,  you  know,  flow  do  you  know 
that  I  may  not  be  able  to  smooth 
your  difficulties,  and  make  it  all  plain 
sailing  for  you  1"  So  he  spoke,  per- 
suasively, and  utterly  ignorant  of 
what  her  difficulties  were. 

"  I  have  no  weight  on  my  soul," 
she  answers,  hating  and  loiUJiing 
herself,  for  all  these  hes  she  is  driven 
by  his  importunity  to  telL  "  I  have 
nothing  to  confide  to  yon.  It's  all 
spun  out  of  your  own  imagination, 
because  you  meet  me  out  walking, 
without  any  ostensible  object,  on  a 
wet  day.  It's  very  good  of  you  to  be 
so  anxious  about  me^  though  your 
anxiety  is  quite  misplaced.  Poor,  dear, 
good  James,  I'm  afraid  I  have  not 
been  very  polite  to  you,"  she  adds. 
ooropunctuously,  laying  a  light  hand 
on  his  wet  sleeve. 

He  begins  then,  for  the  first  time, 
to  remember  himself-^to  fear  for  him- 
self;  begins  to  doabt  whether  he  m 
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not  drawing  out  this  conversation  for 
his  own  enjoyment  and  delectation. 
This  ten  minutes  will,  he  knows,  en- 
tail on  him  a  harder,  tougher  struggle 
and  wrestle  with  his  own  strict-go- 
verned heart  than  ever  to-night 

"  Perhaps  it  is  my  fancy,"  he  says, 
at  last,  aoubtfuHy.  "  I  have  no 
reason  to  suspect  you,  and  no  business 
to  torment  you  with  my  suspicions, 
if  I  have  them." 

**  You  do  not  torment  me,"  she  re- 
plies kindly ;  "  only  living  so  much 
by  yourseli  you  get  hipped.  I  assure 
you  I  have  no  burden  on  my  soul,  at 
least,"  she  added,  laughing  slightly, 
"  except  the  fear  that  this  letter  will 
not  get  posted  in  time  ;"  and  she  half 
pulled  out  an  old  letter  she  hap- 
pened to  have  in  her  pocket,  skilfully 
covered  the  broken  seal  and  the  post- 
mark. Women  can  out-wit  men. 
Kate  had  almost  lulled  James's  sus- 
picions to  sleep. 

"  I'll  believe  you."  he  said  smiling, 
as  if  a  great  weignt  were  taken  of 
his  mind  "  I'll  not  bother  you  with 
any  more  of  my  inquisitive  catechism 
of  questions.  I'll  not  even  look 
which  way  you  go.'' 
^  And,  in  pursuance  of  this  resolu- 
tion, he  turned  away  from  her.  down 
another  muddy,  rain-immersed  road, 
and  plodded  along  it  soberly,  under 
his  umbrella,  as  he  had  been  doing 
before  this  unexpected  encounter.  For 
about  three  minutes  he  trudged  on. 
lost  in  thought,  and  then  he  heard 
the  sound  of  small,  hurrying  feet, 
pattering  through  the  puddles,  behind 
him ;  then  the  quick  breathing  of 
some  one  who  had  run  themselves  out 
of  breath.  He  looked  round,  and 
behold,  come  back  to  him,  of  her  own 
accord,  after  having  dodged  him  with 
so  much  ingenuity.  Kate  Chester. 

"You  did  not  bid  me  good-by," 
she  said,  panting,  in  explanation  of 
her  conduct,  "  and  so — and  so— I  ran 
after  you.  I  want  you  to  shake  hands 
with  me.  Good-by,"  she  went  on, 
as  he  put  out  his  hand  and  took  hers, 
"we  part  friqpds,  do  not  we  1  We 
have  not  seen  much  of  one  another 
lately,  but  we  have  been  great  friends, 
have  not  we.  Jemmy  1  And  after 
this,  whatever  terrible  tales  people 
tell  of  me — whatever  dreadful  things 
you  may  hear  that  I  have  done,  oh  ! 
for  the  sake  of  the  old  days,  do  not 
be  too  hard  upon  me — don't  turn  to 
hate  me— for  pity's  sake  don't," 


For  the  first  time  he  perceived  that 
she  was  greatly  agitated  Through 
the  masking  veil  he  tried  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  her  face. 

"  Kate,"  he  exclaimed,  very  anxi- 
ously, "I'm  sure  I  was  right  I'm 
sure  you  are  on  the  brink  of  com- 
mitting some  great  sin — that  you  are 
going  to-day  to  take  some  step  that 
you  can  never  nntake  again.  I  im- 
plore of  you  to  tell  me  what  it  is." 

"  No,  no,"  cried  Elate,  incoherently, 
afraid  she  had  said  tpo  much,  "  I'm 
not  going  to  take  any  step.  You  mis- 
understand me.  I  was  only  speaking 
generally.  You  know  one  never  knows 
what  one  may  be  driven  to  do  when 
one  is  utterly,  entirely  hopeless." 

"  No  one  can  be  quite  hopeless," 
replied  James,  with  gentle,  earnest 
chiding,  "  so  long  as  they  are  alive 
on  the  earth,  and  within  the  bounds 
of  God's  infinite  mercy." 

"His  mercy  is  nothing  to  me," 
answered  Kate,  with  impatient  an- 
guish in  her  tone,  "I'm  outside  the 
pale  of  it." 

"  Child,"  cried  James,  and  a  look 
of  almost  terror  flashed  over  his  face 
at  her  words,  "  what  makes  you  utter 
such  insane  blasphemy  1  Who  has 
been  putting  sucn  wretched  pagan 
ideas  mto  your  head  1  They  used  not 
to  be  there.  Oh  !  Kate,  Kate,  drive 
them  out-— do  not  entertain  them  for 
a  second." 

"  Easier  said  than  done,"  answered 
Kate,  with  dreary  composure.  "  No- 
body has  put  them  into  my  head ; 
they  come  of  themselvea  But,  any- 
how, I  need  not  bother  you  with 
them.  I  have  said  my  say,  so  I  may 
as  well  go." 

",No,  no,  you  must  not,"  answered 
James,  vehemently :  "I  dare  not 
leave  you  to  yourself.  How  do  I 
know  what  mau  things  you  niay  do 
in  your  present  state  of  mind  ?  How 
do  I  know  that  you  may  not  go  to 
shipwreck  altogether,  for  want  of  a 
helping  hand  to  save  you  1" 

"If  I  did  go  to  shipwreck,  as  you 
call  it,"  said  Kate  gloomily,  "  who'd 
care,  I  wonder  %  Whose  dinner, 
whose  night's  rest  would  it  spoil  I 
Maggie  might  sigh  over  it  for  an 
hour  or  two,  and  Blount  for  a  minute 
or  two.    That  would  be  about  all" 

"  If  nobody  in  the  world  cared  for 
you,"  answered  James  very  solemnly, 
with  a  holy  awe  in  his  clear-shininij^    t 
honest  eyes,  "  don't  you  suppose  th&j^lC 
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it  would  move  the  dear  Lord,  who 
shed  out  His  precious  life  to  save  you 
from  eternal  shipwreck  1  Do  you 
never  think  of  Him,  Kate  ?" 

** Never!"  replied  Kate,  empha- 
tically, with  a  shudder.  "  It's  onlv 
you,  and  such  as  you,  that  can  think 
of  Him  :  as  for  me,  I  dare  not  I 
used  to  oe  able  to,  once,  I  remember, 
especially  of  a  Sunday  evening,  but 
I  tell  you  I  dare  not  now." 

"  Why  noM^,  particularly  V^  inquired 
James,  catching  at  the  stress  she  laid 
on  the  word  '^now."  "  Have  you 
been  doing  anything  to  make  you  feel 
yourself  shut  out  from  partnership  in 
all  good  and  holy  things  ?  Oh  !  Kate, 
what  have  you  been  doing  1  What- 
ever it  is,  do  not  fear  to  tell  me.  I'm 
80  weak  myself,  that  I  must  needs 
make  full  allowance  for  any  one  else's 
weakness." 

"Doing]"  repeated  Kate,  impa- 
tiently, "I've  been  doing  nothing, 
except  what  I'm  always  domg,  grum- 
bling and  making  a  fuss  about  myself, 
and  wishing  I  was  dead.  But  what 
do  you  go  on  bothering  me  with  your 
questions  fori"  she  added,  with  irrita- 
tion. "You  do  not  believe  the 
answers  when  I  give  them  you." 

"I  believe  your  voice,  not  your 
words,"  answered  James,  gravely, 
"  and  they  contradict  one  another." 

She  made  no  response  for  a  minute 
or  two.  She  stood  there  longing  to 
go — as  if  obliged  to  stay — ^in  an  agony 
of  doubt.  Then  to  the  ears  of  them 
silent  came  the  sharp  tmkle  of  a  bell 
at  the  railway  station,  the  approach 
of  a  train,  and  immediately  after  the 
whistle  of  an  engine,  some  way  down 
the  line.  Kate  came  back  out  of  her 
reverie,  with  a  great  start. 

"  I  must  go,"  she  said  hurriedly.  "  I 
shall  be  late,"  she  added,  forgetting 
who  it  was  that  she  was  addressing. 

"  Late  !"  exclaimed  James,  exces- 
sively puzzled,  wondering  if  she  had 
taken  leave  of  her  senses,  "what 
for  ?"  Then  a  new  light  dawned  on 
him — a  dreadful,  lurid  light.  "  I  see 
it  all,"  he  said,  hastily.  "  I  see  what 
you  meant,  bidding  me  good-by  in 
that  way.  You're  going  somewhere, 
going  off  by  this  train — going  away 
on  some  fool's  errand." 

"  How  dare  you  make  such  unwar- 
rantable accusations?"  cried  Kate, 
angry  and  afraid.  "  You  do  not  seem 
to  have  much  of  the  charity  that 
•thinkethnoevU.'" 


"  Unwarranteble,  is  it,  Katersdd 
James,  slowly,  looking  at  her  keenly. 
"  Then  why  do  I  see  you  ghuidng 
towards  the  station,  and  perpetually 
watching  that  train  that  is  coming  up 
with  such  anxiety  1" 

The  train  was  drawing  incon- 
veniently near— already  it  had  come 
full  into  sight,  steaming  along  the  line, 
with  all  its  many  carriages,  and  .this 
train  never  stopped  more  than  about 
three  minutes  at  Queenstown.  Stop 
dawdling  there  five  minutes  \onjgst 
and  she  should  be  late.  In  a  second 
she  took  her  resolution.  "James," 
she  said,  stamping  determinately  on 
the  dirty  road,  splashing,  thereby,  a 
good  deal  of  mud  up  on  his  coat 
and  her  own  dress.  "I  will  not 
stand  being  bated  in  this  way  ;  and 
there's  an  end  of  it.  I  am  going  by 
that  train.  I  tell  you  so,  plainly.  I 
do  not  know  why  I  was  so  cowardly 
as  to  tell,a  lie  about  it  before.  Ana 
go  I  will ;  so  if  you  are  thinking  of 
trying  to  dissuade  me,  I  advise  you  to 
keep  your  breath  for  a  more  profitable 
occupation,"  And,  avoiding  farther 
argument,  as  she  thought,  she  set  off 
walking  fast  towards  the  station, 
which  was  not  fifty  yards  distant. 

James  would  not  leave  her  in  this 
imminent  soul  peril ;  he  must  make 
a  last  effort  to  rescue  her.  Keeping 
alongside  of  her,  he  asked,  with  as 
much  sternness  as  he  could  ever  say 
anything  with,  "Kate,  I  know  as  well 
as  if  you  had  told  me  that  you  are 
going  to  meet  that  man.  Tell  me 
where]" 

"  I  shall  not  tell  you ;  it  is  nothing 
to  you,"  answered  Kate,  sullenly. 

"Child,"  pursued  James,  in  low, 
hurried  tones,  almost  suffocated  with 
his  excitement ,  "  This  is  God's  own 
day  ;  is  it  a  day  to  do  devil's  work 
on  %  Is  it  a  day  to  kill  your  own  soul, 
utterly,  for  ever  ?  In  God's  name,  I 
command  you  to  desist  from  this 
purpose  of  yours." 

Every  word  he  sjwke  seemed  to 
stab  her ;  she  could  have  groaned 
aloud,  but  she  gave  no  outward  sign. 
She  would  be  firm — eke  would  not 
give  in.  Not  even  James  should  stop 
her  from  going  to  comfort  her  poor, 
lonely  Dare.  They  reached  the  sta- 
tion, and  Kate  went  into  the  booking- 
office,  with  a  firm  step,  asked  for  one 
single  first-class  ticket  to  Clapham ; 
got  it,  and  went  out  on  the  platform. 
James  staid  a  seoond  behind  her  and 
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ffot  a  ticket  too.  Then  an  idea  struck 
nim.  It  would  soon  be  time  for 
afternoon  service,  and  he  had  notpro- 
vided  a  substitute  for  himself.  What 
a  hubbub  there  would  be  in  Queens- 
town  when  he  should  be  found 
absent  without  leave.  But  he  must 
not  leave  this  girl  to  throw  herself 
over  this  precipice.  His  first  duty 
was  to  drag  her  back.  That  path 
lay  clear  and  plain  before  him.  So 
he  called  a  porter,  gave  him  a 
verbal  message  to  the  rector  (he  had 
not  time  to  give  a  written  one),  and 
sent  him  off  with  it.  Then  his  mind 
felt  easier,  and  he  followed  Kate  out. 
The  train  was  just  alongside  ;  there 
were  not  many  people  to  get  in  or 
oat,  for  the  weather  was  anything 
but  favourable  for  travelling.  He 
watched  Kate  pass  along,  looking  for 
an  unoccupied  carriage  j  and,  as  soon 
as  she  found  one,  sot  m.  Then  he 
followed  her.  As  she  turned  her  face 
and  saw  him,  an  expression  of  hor- 
rified astonishment  spread  over  her 
features.  She  had  not  calculated  on 
this  move.  Once  in  the  train  she  had 
ima^ned  herself  safe  from  him. 

"What  do  you  mean  by  dogging 
me  like  this  ?"  she  asked,  with  con- 
centrated resentment  in  her  low 
tones. 

**  I  mean,"  answered  he,  solemnly, 
"  by  God's  help,  to  save  you,  if  I  can, 
from  yourself,  and  from  the  devils 
that  have  got  possession  of  you." 

*'  Give  it  up,"  she  answered,  with 
bitter  gloom,  "  it's  too  hard  a  job, 
even  for  you." 

James  came  and  sat  down  beside 
her,  and  said,  with  forced  composure, 
"Kate,  you  may  as  well  tell  me 
where  you  are  goin^  to  meet  this — 
this  man.  I  shall  mfallibly  find  out 
if  you  do  not." 

^Oh,  I  don't  mind  telUng  you," 
said  Kate,  recklessly,  "  it  can  be  no 
secret  now.  Everybody  will  know 
soon  enough.  At  the  Crystal  Palace, 
in  the  court  where  the  statues  are. 
Is  that  exact  enough  for  you  ?  And 
if  you  choose  to'  come,  too,  of  course 
no  one  can  prevent  you,  only  I  warn 
you  that  you'll  be  rather  ae  trap  /" 
she  ended,  with  a  laugh  that  sounded 
rather  hysterical 

James  was  almost  struck  dumb  at 
sight  of  the  abyss  that  was  yawning 
at  the  very  feet  of  this  wretched  wo- 
man whom  he  loved  so.  "Child, 
child,"  he  cried,  and  his  voice  shook 


in  the  intensity  of  his  pleading,  "have 
pity  upon  yourself.  Do  not  you  see 
that  satan  is  putting  a  mist  on  your 
eyes  that  you  should  not  see  this  lover 
of  yours  in  his  true  shape — ^not  as  the 
monster  of  wickedness  luring  you  to 
destruction  that  he  is." 

"He  is  nothing  of  the  kind,"  re- 
torted Kate,  fiercely.  "  Don't  dare  to 
abuse  him  to  me.  He  is  the  only  per- 
son in  the  world  that  cares  about  me," 
she  went  on,  with  something  like  a 
sob.  "You  and  Margaret  and  Blount 
have,  perhaps,  got  a  feeble  sort  of 
liking  for  me,  but  he  does  love  me 
really.    Bless  him  !  poor  darling  !" 

The  part  of  this  speech  in  which 
she  alluded  to  his  feeble  liking  for  her 
nearly  upset  poor  sore-tried  James. 
He,  in  comparison  of  whose  pure, 
deep,  utterly  unselfish  love  (a  love 
which,  well-hidden,  was  killing  him 
by  inches).  Dare's  mad,  wild-beast 
passion  was  as  a  stinking,  stagnant 
pond  to  a  leaping,  pellucid  mountain 
brook. 

"Love  you!"  he  echoed,  with  a 
certain  just  scorn.  "Would  a  man 
that  really  loved,  as  a  good  man 
should  love  a  woman,  drag  down  the 
object  of  his  love  to  disgrace  and 
shame  of  everlasting  pollution  1" 

"Yes,"  cried  Kate,  flashing,  "when 
he  knows  that  she  is  most  willing — 
for  his  sake  most  thankful — ^to  be 
dragged  down  to  any  depths.  What 
are  disgrace  and  shame  and  pollution, 
as  you  call  it,  to  me  in  comparison  of 
him,  I  should  like  to  know  ?  Nothing 
but  bugbears  to  frighten  children  with 
— nothing  but  empty  names  that  have 
no  meaning  in  them."  So  she  spoke, 
boldly,  confidently,  but  her  inmost 
heart  said  differently.  It  said,  "A 
lie!  a  lie!" 

"  And  then  when  you  come  to  the 
reckoning?  "  urged  James,  with  the 
solemn  severity  of  one  of  God's  minis- 
ters—one of  His  vicegerents — whose 
business  it  was  to  reprove  and  re- 
buke sin,  whenever  he  should  meet 
with  it  on  the  earth.  "When  you 
have  to  pay  the  price  for  this  mad 
surfeit  of  brief  pleasures,  how  will 
it  be  then  ?  How  will  it  be  when 
you  come  to  die  1  Will  that  wicked 
man  you  are  going  to  be  able  to  help, 
or  comfort,  or  rescue  you  then  ?" 

"  Don't  talk  of  clying,"  cried  Kate, 
shivering,  "  I'm  young  and  strong ; 
why  should  I  die  ?" 

*^Is  it  only  the  old  that  die  ?"  i 
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qiured  Jamei  very  moonifiilly,  "ab 
no,  any  paper  you  take  ap  wul  tell 
you  differently ;  bat  eren  if  you  live 
on  in  yonr  sin,  to  be  an  old  woman, 
will  eren  that  seem  a  long  while ; 
will  not  it  be  but  as  a  watch  in  the 
night  in  comparison  of  the  countless 
ages  of  etenuty  1" 

Kate  made  no  answer;  she  only 
covered  her  face  with  both  hands, 
and  rocked  backwards  and  forwards 
desolately.  The  stupendous  thought 
of  .that  eternity  (a  thought  which 
oar  weak  brains  can,  at  their  best, 
bat  hardly  support  the  weight  of), 
almost  crushed  her,  guilty,  rudder- 
less as  she  was,  to  the  dust  Then 
came  the  low,  gentle  voice  again,  not 
Bcolding,  not  upbraiding,  trying  very 
bard  to  be  calm,  but  yet  wavering  a 
little  in  spite  of  itself  '^Kate,  I 
know  this  is  no  time  to  preach  to  vou 
in,  but  let  me  put  it  plain  and  clear 
before  you.  Is  it  wise  of  you  to  spend 
(his  little  space,  that  we  call  lire,  in 
sowing  the  seed  of  everlasting, 
undying  torments,  for  yourself!  Of 
your  own  choice  too— when  you 
might,  in  this  time  that  is  allotted 
to  yon,  be  laying  up  for  j^ourself 
treasures  unto  life  eternal,  in  that 
heaven  that  will  never  fade  or  vanish 
away  1  Kate,  our  dear  Lord  is  stand- 
ing at  the  door  now,  beg^ng  you, 
imploring  you  to  come  in.  Oh,  child, 
you  wont  turn  away  to  helL"  He 
stopped,  he  could  not  go  on— he  was 
BO  moved. 

Kate  sat  there  motionless,  still  the 
hidden  face,  and  a  sighing  sob  every 
now  and  then. 

"  Kate,"  began  James  again,  almost 
in  a  whisper,  and  tears  stood  full  and 
bright  in  his  eager  eyes— eyes  with 
an  angel-light  in  them.  "  What  shall 
I  say  when  I  see  your  dead  mother 
again  %  What  shall  I  say  when  she 
asks  for  her  little  daughter,  the  little 
daughter  that  she  loved  so ;  that  she 
begged  me  on  her  death-bed  to  look 
after,  and  be  an  elder  brother  to  ? 
What  shall  I  say  to  her  ?  Ohj  Kate, 
Kate,  I  thank  €k)d  that  in  his  infi- 
nite mercy  he  took  away  that  poor 
little  woman  from  the  evil  to  come  ; 
from  seeing  this  black  day.  I  thank 
him  from  the  bottom  of  my  souL" 

Poor  Kate  she  could  not  b^urthat. 
The  mention  of  her  mother  at  any 
time  made  her  tears  flow  freely ;  how 
much  more  now  1  She  pulled  out  her 
pocket-handkerchief  threw  herself 


down  in  the  bottom  of  ths  raihrsy 
carriage,  and  buying  her  face  in  Um 
cushionswept  onrestrainedly,  violent- 
ly—would  have  wept  her  life  away  if 
she  could.  After  a  while  she  raised 
a  disfigured,  haggard  face,  and  said 
with  great  aifi^culty,  interrupted,  and 
checked  over  and  over  again,  by  fast 
recurring,  ungovernable  sobs. 

"  James,  if  it  was  only  myself^  I'd 
give  in  this  minuta  I*d  ^o  back  with 
you,  even  now,  to  the  old  dreary  life ; 
and  try  to  b^  it,  and  be  content 
with  it  for  her  sake*'  (another  passion- 
ate burst  of  tears) ;  '*  but,"  she  went 
on,  "  what  would  he  do,  what  would 
become  of  him?  You  don't  know 
how  he  loves  me,"  she  said,  appealing 
piteoualy  to  him.  ^  He  is  so  sad,  so 
terribly  desolate  and  lonelv,  and  he 
looks  so  ill  and  haggard.  Oh,  what- 
ever happens  I  must  go  to  him ;  I 
must  comfort  him,  poor,  poor,  darlmg 
Dare!" 

Again  she  flung  herself  down  ;  and 
shook  and  quivered  in  her  mighty 
emotion. 

James  left  her  to  herself  for  a  few 
moments ;  then  he  touched  her  gently 
on  the  shoulder.  "  Do  you  love  this 
man  1"  he  asked,  very  quietly,  look- 
ingdown  pityingly  on  her. 

Kate  looked  up  with  dim  eyes. 
"  Love  him  !"  she  echoed,  and  she 
almost  laughed  in  her  derision  of  the 
absurdity  of  this  question.  "Ay, 
better  than  you,  who  do  not  know 
what  love  is,  can  have  any  conception 
of  So  well,  that  the  only  wish  I 
have  left  on  earth,  is  that  he  would 
kill  me,  so  that  I  might  die  in  his 
dear  arms,  and  get  away  from  this 
weary  world  altogether." 

With  a  sharp  pang,  James  let  pass 
uncontradicted,  that  random  rcdiec- 
tion  on  his  incapacity  of  loving. 
"  Well,  then,"  he  said  in  a  low,  firm, 
impressive  voice,  "if  you  do  love 
him,  love  him  truly ;  love  him  better 
than  yourself^  and  your  own  gratifi- 
cation ;  then,  most  of  all,  you'll  leave 
him." 

"What!"  she  gasped. 

"  If  you  do  love  him,  I  say,"  went 
on  James,  emphatically,  "  if  his  good, 
his  welfaxeu  are  of  any  moment  to 
you,  give  nim  up.  Don't  you  see 
that  you  are  the  bait  with  which 
satan  is  angling  for  his  soul?  As 
long  as  you  are  before  him  a  stumb- 
ling-block in  his  path,  he  has  not  a 
ch^ce  of  ever  coming  back  to  th« 
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light  Yoor  love  is  the  claim  with 
which  the  foul  fiends  bind  him 
fastefit  Ohy  child,  child,  break  the 
links  of  that  chain.  I  implore  you, 
and  you'll  set  him  free,  and  yourself 

"  No,  no,"  cried  Kate,  very  eagerly, 
"you  mistake  ;  you  don\know  him. 
Fm  the  only  hope  he  has  in  the 
world,  poor  fellow.  If  he  loses  me 
he'll  go  to  the  bad  altogether.  He 
said  he  would,  and  he  never  breaks 
his  word." 

"  He  said  that  to  frighten  you," 
replied  James,  with  a  just  indigna- 
tion at  Colonel  Stamer's  cruel,  selfish 
sophistriea  "  How  could  he  go  more 
to  the  bad  than  living  in  sin,  with  a 
woman  that  is  not  his  wife ;  with  the 
curse  on  his  soul  of  having  changed 
a  girl  once  pure,  and  innocent,  and 
walking  in  God's  faith  and  fear,  into 
what  I  daren't  name  to  you,  Kate?" 
**I  hate  to  talk  to  you  on  such  a 
subject,"  he  added,  with  a  shocked, 
disgusted  look,  *4t  seems  an  insult 
to  do  it,  and  yet  I  must." 

Kate  was  silent  for  a  few  moments ; 
almost  torn  and  rent  in  twain  by  the 
two  powers  of  good  and  evil  that 
were  fi^^ting  and  hard,  on  the  narrow 
battle-field  of  her  sick  souL 

Then  she  spoke  with  livid  lips.  "If  it 

is  for  his  good oh,  don't  deceive 

BOe,  and  tell  me  it  is,  when  it  is  not ; 
don't  mislead  me  from  some  mistaken 
idea  of  doing  me  good.  But  if  it  is 
for  his  good— if  you  put  it  in  that 
way.  I'd  do  anything— you  know  I 
would ;  I'd  do  anything  m  the  world 
for  him.  Oh,  my  love,  my  lova" 
Such  an  exceeding  great  and  bitter 
cry. 

"Then  leave  him,"  urged  James, 
with  thrilling  earnestness,  "give  him 
up  !  Come  home  With  me,  and  t)rav 
and  agonize  aeainst  this  wretched, 
wicked  love,  that  is  desolating  your 
life.  Lift  up  your  poor  heart  to  that 
higher,  purer,  more  satisfying  love, 
that  is  open  to  us  all.  Oh,  Kate,  give 
him  up,  give  him  up." 

"  Even  if  I  do  consent  to  give  him 
up,"  said  Kate,  fighting  with  a  storm 
of  tears,  "on,  God,  I  cannot,  I 
cannot" 

James  would  not  spare  her  now.  It 
was  the  decisive  moment  and  a 
second's  hesitation  might  lose  her 
for  ever.  "  You  miuty  Kite,"  he  said 
solemnly,  "even  if  you  have  the 
heart  to  ooil  uid  sully  the  good  old 


name  that  your  poor  father  tried  to 
keep  so  clean  and  bright— even  if 
you  have  the  heart  to  mar  and  spoil 
your  brother's  and  sister's  future  by 
your  shame — even  if  you  dare  to  do 
this  great  sin  against  God  ;  by  your 
love  to  that  man,  I  charge  you  to  give 
him  up,  and  never  see  his  face  again. 
It  is  the  strongest  proof  of  love  that 
will  ever  be  asked  of  you.  Will  you 
shrink  from  this  thing,  Kate,  hard 
as  it  is,  or  will  you  do  it  ?" 

"  Yes,  yes,"  cried  Kate,  violently 
excited,  almost  incoherent,  "  I'll  do 
it  for  his  sake,  as  you  say.  Oh,  poor 
Dare,  poor  fellow.  But  even  then," 
she  went  on  birriedly,  catchinfi^  at 
this  last  straw,  "I  must  see  him 
once  again,  to  tell  him  so.  Oh,  James," 
she  said,  appealing  to  him  piteously, 
with  her  haggard  eyes,  "  I  never  said 
good-by  to  him  yesterday;  iust 
thmk  of  that  Oh,  I  must  see  him 
once  ^m.  Don't  say  no  to  me ;  I 
must  hear  his  grand  voice,  and  kiss 
him  Just  once  again,  that  I  may  have 
something  to  live  upon  afterwards  l" 

"  Heaven  forbi(^"  said  James, 
quickly,  in  horror  at  this  mad  propo- 
sition, "What,  thrust  your  head 
between  the  lion's  jaws  of  your  own 
accord?  a  wise  idea,  indeed.  No, 
Kate,  be  a  brave  girL  Don't  palter 
with  this  temptation — it  is  a  mght- 
fuUy  strong  one  I  see.  Cast  it 
utterlv  behmd  you,  and  beg  of  our 
God  (he  is  very  gracious  and  pitiful) 
to  give  you  strength  to  overlive  this 
fiery  trial" 

KLate  struggled  up  from  her  crouch- 
ing attitude,  in  a  staggering  sort  of 
way  j  clutched  hold  of  his  arm,  as  if 
for  support  and  said  dazedly,  "  I — I 
don't  quite  understand  you.  Do  you 
mean  to  say  that  I'm  never  to  see  him 
again — that  after  all  we  have  been  to 
each  other,  Fm  to  have  nothing  more 
to  say  to  him  ?" 

James  took  her  hand  with  a 
brother's  tendemesa  "  Yes,"  he  said 
very  sorrowfully,  but  resolutely. 
"  Elate,  I  pity  you  more  than  I  ever 

fitied  man  or  woman  before,  but  still 
say,  yes."  "Poor  child,"  he  went 
on,  compassionately,  "  you're  blinded 
and  confused  now,  and  are  not  fit  to 
judge  for  yourself.  Won't  you  trust 
in  an  old  friend  like  me  ?  Won't  you 
believe  nae  when  I  tell  you  solemnly 
that  it's  the  only  thing  you  can  do 
now." 
«  Yes,  yea,"  cried  Kate  widi  tearful 
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iocoherenoe,  ^  Fd  truft  yoa ;  Fll  do 
whateyer  you  tell  me.  But,  Jemmy, 
I  do  BO  long  to  see  him  once  agam, 

Iust  for  five  minutes,  to  tell  him  now 
\  love  him.  I  was  very  unkind  and 
rude  to  him  yesterday.  I  hate  myself 
for  it  now  ;  to  tell  him  that  I'll  never 
forget  him,  as  long  as  I  live,  and  that 
it's  only  for  his  own  good  that  I  am 
keeping  away  from   him.     James, 

Jon  re  not  a  nard-hearted,  cruel  man 
know — ^you'll  let  me  do  just  that 
much.    I  shall  go  mad  if  you  don't" 

"  No,  you  won't"  said  James,  try- 
ing gently  to  soothe  her,  **  €k>d  will 
give  you  strength  to  endure ;  I'm 
confident  of  that,  Kate,"  he  went  on 
with  an  intensity  of  earnestness  in 
his  tones ;  I  know  of  old  that  you 
are  not  one  of  those  feeble,  weak- 
souled  women  who  wince  and  shrink 
away  from  a  little  pain.  Make  up 
your  mind  to  fjAce  this  ordeal  bravely ; 
and  you'll  come  through  it  yet,  safe 
and  pure,  for  the  sake  of  the  poor, 
dead  mother,  who  is  watching  ana 
waiting  for  you— for  the  sake  of  the 
Lord  who  laid  down  his  Deity  in  such 
unutterable  agonies  to  save  you." 

The  Lord  he  spoke  of  gave  him 
strength  to  conquer.  By  his  words 
he  vanquished  and  subdued  her 
utterly. 

."There"  she  said  hoarsely,  "  say  no 
t**^*'  you  may  stop;  I'll  go  home 
with  you  and  you  may  do  whatever 
you  cnoose  with  me.  Only  do  not 
say  anything  more  to  me,  just  now. 


please;  leave  me  in  peace  tiuit  I  may 
uoe  my  despair." 

So  he  left  her  in  peaee.  A  few 
minutes  more  and  the  train  stopped. 
James  almost  lifted  Kate  <Mrt»  wt  she 
was  like  a  loff  upon  his  hands,  tod 
with  some  dimculty  helped  her  to  a 
bench.  Thereshe  sank  down,  motioB- 
lees,  nerveless,  almost  senselssa 
James  was  frightened  oat  of  Ids 
wits.  In  saving  her  sooi  had  he 
killed  her  body  1  He  rushed  off  to 
the  refreshment-room  for  a  g^ass  of 
water;  came  back  quickly  to  her 
with  it,  and  put  it  to  her  pale  lips. 
But  she  pushed  it  away,  feeuy.  She 
would  not  faint  or  go  into  hysterics. 
She  never  had  done  either  in  the 
course  of  her  life,  and  would  not 
begin  now.  So  by  a  great  effoft  of 
the  strong  will,  she  got  the  better  of 
a  great  inclination  to  tumble  off  the 
bench  in  a  swoon ;  slowly  lifted  her 
eyes,  dizzy  and  swimmmg  to  his 
anxious  face,  and  said  with  aifficttlt3r» 
"  No,  thank  you,  Jemmy,  I  do  not 
want  it" 

By  the  next  train  Mr.  Stanley  tnd 
Miss  Catherine  Chester  returned  to 
Queenstown.  All  the  way  back,  Ei^ 
sat  staring,  vacant-eyed,  apathetic, 
out  of  the  window,  at  the  quick- 
passing  landscape,  not  sedng  one  inch 
of  it-~like  a  woman  on  whom  a 
stunning  blow  had  just  fallen,  numb- 
ing her  senses,  like  one  whose  last 
hope  in  this  world,  was  extinct 


OABRICK.— PART  IV. 


In  the  summer  of  this  year  (1761) 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Garrick  undertook  what 
might  be  called  their  proper  wedding 
trip,  though  delayed  for  nearly  two 
years,  and  set  on  for  Paris.  >"  But 
this  was  not  to  be  a  brilliant  expedi- 
tion, like  what  was  to  come  later. 
There  does  not  appear  to  have  been  the 
triumphs,  the  nomage,  the  grand 
mcc^B  that  was  to  attend  him  a  few 
years  later.  But  this  first  French 
visit  appears  to  have  had  no  special 
glories.  The  details  are  but  very 
meagre,  or  perhaps  his  splendid  re- 

futation  haa  not  yet  travelled  to  the 
'rench.     Even  Dangeau,  that  sur- 


§  rising  courtier,  who  so  carefully  aet 
own  the  minutest  detail  connected 
with  the  court  in  that  most  marvel- 
lous and  voluminous  of  ioumals, 
makes  no  note  of  our  Ikiglish  actor's 
presentation  to  the  King.  Such  a 
freak  may  have  seemed  to  him  too 
horrible  a  profanation  to  bereoordedt 
Bui^  associated  with  this  was  a  curi- 
ous story  which,  though  given  on 
poor  authority,  is  so  circumstantial 
m  detail  that  it  may  be  accepted 
with  safety. 

In  the  Dover  mail  a  friend  oi  his 
crossed  over— Sir  George  Lewis— and 
they  travelled  on  to  Paris  together. 


*  Neither  Murphy  nor  Davies  mention  this  visit,  and  Boaden  fixes  it  in  1752. 
t  Dangeau  was  so  minute  in  posting  up  eyeiy  *'  presentation,**  of  gentle  and  simple, 
that  I  am  half  inclined  to  h^liey^  that  the  whole  may  have  been  a  newspaper  story. 
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Qnarrlriiig,  Sir  Qeorge  went  to  some 
lodgings  in  the  Chaoseee  D'Antin, 
and  for  aome  weeks  Oarrick  never 


inm.  him.    He  then  went  to  inquire, 
amd  was  shocked  to  find  that  he  had 
been  murdered^murdered,  too,  in 
that  Forest  of  Bondy  so  famous  in 
the  dramawheretheDog  of  wonderful 
sv.;aeity  detected  another  murder. 
Tae  luckless  Englishman  had  been 
invited  to  join  a  French  shooting 
party  at  a  chateau,  had  won  some 
money,  been  pressed  to  stay,  but  had 
set  off  by  night,  and  had  been  found 
lying  in  the  forest     The  police  were 
content  to  accept  for  the  solution  the 
notorious  character  of  the  forest ;  but 
Oarrick,  knowing  that  his  friend  was 
a  man  of  coura^  and  would  have 
defended  himself,  and  finding  that  the 
robbers  had  left  him  a  diamond  snufi- 
box  and  ring,  became  more  suspicious. 
He  pressed  the  matter  so  earnestly 
that  the  li^tenant  of  police  was  per- 
suaded to  investigate  what  company 
wasatthediateau  on  that  night  Itwas 
found  that  an  Italian  count  had  left 
about  the  same  time  as  the  English- 
man, and  had  been  a  couple  of  hours 
away.  He  Was  arrested,  but  there  was 
only  suspicion  against  nim.    Interest 
was  beinjg  used  to  set  him  free,  when 
Oarrick  is  said  to  have  put  in  action 
oneof  those  dramatic ru«f«,  or  touvB  de 
foree^  of  which  so  many  and  so  many 
shapes  are  associated  with  his  name. 
The   accused   was   brought  to   Sir 
Gorge's  hotel    He  was  there  sud- 
denly told  that  the  Englishman  was 
alive ;  though  wounded  had  accused 
him,  and  demanded  that  he  should 
be  brought  before  hint    Oarrick  had 
studied  a  portrait  of  the  Baronet,  by 
Latour,   and   knew  his  expression 
well    So,  when  the  assassin  was  in- 
troduced he  saw,  as  he  fancied,  his 
victim  in  bed,  ghastlv,  and  suffering, 
and  who  addressed  him  in  a  trem- 


bling voice — "  Wretch,  do  you  deny 
your  crime  now  f  The  murderer  fell 
on  his  knees  at  once  and  confessed.^ 
He  seems  to  have  made  but  few 
acquaintances,  one  of  a  remarkable 
sort,  a  young  lawver^  called  Patu, 
who  was  full  of  enthusiasm  for  every- 
thing English,  whose  English  letter- 
writmg,  for  spirit,  animation,  and 
correctness,  is  a  perfect  marvel, 
and  who  may  be  justly  pardoned  for 
conceiving  the  d^ng  project  of  edit- 
ing "  Shakespeare."t 

It  was,  however,  some  distinction 
for  an  English  actor  to  be  presented 
to  the  King  of  France,  a  distinction 
that  was  noted  by  the  English  papers, 
or  which,  perhaps,  Mr.  Oarrick  took 
care  should  be  noted.  But  his  ene- 
my, Fitzpatrick,  now  over  in  Dublin 
**on  business,"  where  he  found  ''hum- 
bugging in  high  taste,"  and  who  was 
gining  to  set  back  to  the  Bedford, 
ad  remarked  an  odd  coincidence, 
that  on  the  day  that  Oarrick  was 
presented,  Quin  had  been  stopped  by 
a  highwayman  on  Hounslow  Heath. 
"  So  different,"  he  says,  sarcastically, 
"  is  the  fate  of  real  and  imaginary 
heroes/T: 

The  two  clever  Englishmen  and 
actors,  Foote  and  Oarrick,  had  met  in 
Paris.  But  we  know  nothing  of  their 
proceedings.  This  friendly  ^^J^lkf- 
tura  brought  about  a  renewal  U*Tnls 
"fitful  intimacy,"as  Mr.  Forster  justly 
calls  it  Indeed  it  was  always  easy  to 
renew  an  intima<nr  with  (Jarrick,  and  to 
him  might  have  been  said  what  Oold- 
smith  said  to  Johnson  :  ^^  Sir,  it  is 
much  that  I  can  take  ill  from  you  !" 
And  the  first  proof  of  this  renewed 
intimacy  is  seen  in  the  production  of 
Foote*s  satire  on  Connoisseurship  as 
the  Farce  of  '*  Tasto."  Its  design  was 
to  satirizethe  ignorant  affectation  with 
which  the  fashion  of  the  day  save 
eager   welcome    to   anything   with 


•  This  waa  givea  by  the  French  correspondent  of  the  "  DaUy  Telegraph."  Though  In 
troHi  the  dramatic  part  is  but  thd  rariation  of  other  stories  tending  to  illustrate  Garrick's 
wondecfol  play  of  feature,  especially  that  one  in  which  Feilding*s  picture  figures,  it  has  a 
drcamstantial  air.     It  is  notorious  that  Garrick  ddighted  in  playing  such  tricks. 

t  Boaden  draws  a  sort  of  fancy  sketch  about  Ghirrick*s  success,  and  says  **  the  pretence 
of  Gkrrick  added  to  the  gaiety  of  French  society  in  Paris."  More  ludicrously  however  he 
adds  "  He  perhaps  quitted  Paris  with  reluctance." 

I  Foote,  says  Mr.  Forster,  used  to  tell  this  story  himself,  and  he  made  some  such  odd 
comment  on  it  as  Fitzpatrick  had  done  in  Dublin.  Foote  said  it  iUustrated  the  different 
treatment  reserved  for  the  new  and  the  old  school  of  acting.  He  himself  was  something 
between  both,  a  cross  between  a  reprobate  French  courtier  and  a  dashing  English  high- 
wayman. He  had  indeed  unconfciou^ly  hit  ofif  his  own  character,  and  there  were  to  be 
people,  like  Mrs.  Dodd,  who  would  sooner  have  been  stopped  by  any  highwayman,  than 
be  made  **  tQ  stand"  by  Mr.  FoQte^ 
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the  appearance  of  age  upon  it, 
and  tamed  away  scornfully  from 
modem  art,  however  meritorious/'* 
How  successfully — at  least  as  regards 
treatment,  for  the  satire  was  not 
popular — and  with  what  wit  and 
exuberant  buoyancy  he  carried  out 
that  design,  may  be  gathered  from 
reading  even  a  page  of  this  little 
piece.  All  the  essayists  were  busy 
with  this  popular  craze,  which  en- 
dured for  many  years^  until  Gold- 
smith's Mrs.  Groker,  came  home  from 
the  auction-room,  where  the  deaf 
Dowager  was  bidding  away  against 
herself.  Not  the  least  p&rt  of  the 
entertainment  was  Garrick's  pro- 
logue :  the  only  objection  to  which 
was  that  it  went  over  the  ground 
gone  on  in  the  .piece  itself.  He 
came  out  quite  metamorphosed  in  a 
wig,  and  professorial  dress  of  black. 
Some  of  the  strokes  were  exceedingly 
good. 

*'  The  fair  one^s  heart  will  ne*er  incline  to 

man, 
While  thus  they  rage  for  China  or  Japan. 
The  Virtuoso  too,  and  Connoisseur, 
Are  eyer  decent,  delicate  and  pure. 

Thin  blood  at  sight  of  beauty  gently  flows. 
Their  veins  must  aU  be  old  and  want  a  nose. 
»  .  •  .  •  . 

Be  not  deceived,  I  here  declare  on  oath, 
I  never  yet  sold  goods  of  foreign  growth ; 
Ne^er  sent  commissions  oUt  to  Greece  and 

Rome. 
The  best  antiquities  are  made  at  home ! 
I've  Romans,  Greeks,  Italians  near  at  hand. 
True  Britons  all,  and  living  in  the  Strand." 

But  it  is  curious  that  refined  satire 
on  public  foibles  has  never  **  tak^i" 
on  tne  English  stage.  The  "  ground- 
lings'* require  something  broader  and 
less  tedious:  and  the  delicate  and 
elaborate  ridicule  with  which  French 
dramatists  have  successfully  ridiculed 
the  vices  of  their  city,  in  such  ironical 
pieces  as  **  Le  Demi  Monde,"  "  Les 
jEffront^,"  and  the  "  Question  d' Ar- 
gent.*' and  which  have  drawn  the 
whole  of  Paris  after  them,  would  not 
be  relished  in  London.  "Taste," 
therefore,  though  suggested  by 
humour,  and  treatment  that  was 
wholly  independent  of  what  it 
satirised,  and  though  Carmine  and 
Lady  Pentweazle,  were  entertaining 
to  a  degree,  was  but  coldly  wel- 


oomed,  and  did  not  ran  the  r^;iikr 
"  nine  nights." 

This  ^ure  he,  with  a  curious 
infatuation,  tried  to  redeem,  by  one 
of  the  dreary  "classical"  pieces—* 
plav  by  a  heavy  scholar.  Dr.  Francis, 
and  constructed  on  the  usual  French 
model.  This  was  called  "  Eugenia," 
and  after  being  dragged  through  its 
nine  nights,  was  laid  to  rest  But 
Garrick  always  had  a  really  good 
piece  in  reserve  after  such  experi- 
ments: and  now  struck,  in  wnidi 
Gibbers  capital  comedy  of  "Love's 
last  Shift,"  first  produced  nearly  siz^ 
years  before,  and  which  revival  the 
authoractuaUy  lived  to  see,  and  whidi 
had  true  stuff  in  it,  and  if  not  wit, 
the  likeness  of  wit,  was  to  become  m 
stockpiece,  and  delight  audience  after 
audience. 

He  had  come  back  however  only  to 
fresh  little  troubles.  Miss  Bellamy 
was  insubordinate  as  before,  per- 
haps overset  by  an  absurd  comidi- 
ment,  if  reported  truly,  paid  to  ner 
one  night  by  the  famous  Munay, 
afterwards  Lord  Mansfield :  "I  oame 
to  admire  Giurrick  but  go  away  en- 
chanted with  Bellamy  !"  She  still 
fleeted  to  believe  that  the  manager 
had  an  undying  animosity  to  her,  uid 
the  instances  she  gives  are  ludicrous 
specimens  of  human  setf-delusi<Hi. 
Sue  was  to  have  played  OpkeUa  with 
Boss,  but  Garrick  mnted  to  her  that 
it  was  not  for  her  interest  that  one  of 
her  standing  should  appear  with  an 
actor  of  Boss's  station.  But,  she  says, 
she  was  always  of  opinion  that  toe 
greater  the  consequence  of  the  per- 
former the  more  incumbent  it  was  oa 
them  "to  assist  the  community  to 
which  ^iey  belonged,  and  by  Ms 
generous  sentiment  increased  me  das- 
gvst  the  manager  already  enteriamed 
forme," 

At  this  time  there  was  actually  a 
daughter  of  the  great  Far(|uhar'a 
alive,  and  in  greatly  reduced  arexun- 
stanoes.*  Even  to  that  generatiott 
who  saw  Mrs.  Woffin^ton  in  her  great 
breeches  part  of  Sir  narry,  and  wi»o 
enjoyed  the  exquisite  humour  of  the 
"&aux  Stratagem."  it  must  have  been 
a  siirprise  to  hear  tnat  there  was  sach 
a  link  between  them  and  the  gret^ 
humorist  Garrick  paid  a  gracef^ 
tribute  to  his  memory,  by  giving  his 
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daughter  a  benefit  at  Drorv-lane,  and 
by  acting  himself  in  the  "  fieaux  Stra- 
Xi^m/*  He  had  already  given  cer- 
tain evidence  of  his  steady  purpose  to 
reform  his  stage,  even  at  some  pecu- 
niary sacrifice,  and  he  had  the  courage 
to  abolish  a  time-honoured  custom 
which  obliged  managers  on  Lord 
Mayor's  day  to  give  their  audience  a 
coarse  old  play  called  "  the  London 
Cuckholds,*^  and  which  seemed  to  be 
as  appropriate  as  "George  Barnwell'* 
is  to  Boxing-night  But  in  March 
(1761)  Drury-lane  was  to  witness  an 
unusual  spectacle — perhaps  the  most 
remarkable,  as  well  the  boldest  ven- 
ture known  to  the  amateur  dramatic 
stage.  Such  interest  and  curiosity 
was  excited  by  this  performance  that 
the  House  of  Commons  adjourned  at 
three  o'clock  to  be  in  time.  The 
Delaval  family — wild  men  about  town, 
and  bitten  with  a  craze  for  acting — 
had  performed  Othello  at  Lord  Mex- 
boroQgh's  and  were  fired  with  a  desire 
for  a  larger  field  of  action.  In  those 
days  even  a  small  -theatre  would  have 
been  sufficient  publicity,  but  to  ven- 
ture on  the  large  expense  of  the 
Drury-lane  stage  seemed  almost  too 
daring.  Garrick,  one  of  whose  little 
weaknesses  was  an  inclination  to 
favour  anything  that  came  from  per- 
sons of  quality,  interupted  his  regular 
performances  and  allowed  his  theatre 
to  be  used  for  the  night*  Never  was 
there  such  magnificence.  No  expense 
was  spared.  The  distinctions  of  pit 
and  gallery  were  abolished,  and  all 
parts  of  the  house  indifferently  shone 
with  laces  and  jewels  and  costly 
dresses.  Even  in  the  footman's  gal- 
lery it  was  noted  that  half  a  dozen 
stars  were  glittering ;  every  part  of 
the  house  overflow^  with  the  best 
"  quality "  in  London  ;  the  Eoyal 
and  some  German  princes — rarely 
absent  from  any  Court  show  in 
England — were  m  the  side  boxes. 
Ail  these  glories  were  lit  up  by  the 
soft  effulgence  of  waxlights.  On 
the  stage  there  were  fresh  scenes 
and  new  and  gorgeous  dresses.  The 
music  was  excellent    The  scene  out- 


side the  plavhouse  is  described  to 
have  been  almost  ludicrous  from  the 
confusion  and  block  of  chairs  and 
coaches,  which  impeded  each  other 
from  getting  near  the  door  ;  and  the 
mob  were  delighted  at  seeing  the  fine 
ladies  and  gentlemen  picking  their 
steps  through  the  mud  and  filth. 
Even  at  the  doors  of  the  mean  public- 
houses  close—stars  and  garters,  and 
silk  stockings  were  seen  waiting  until 
the  street  siiould  clear  a  little. 
The  unusual  cast  was  as  follows  ; 


Othello 

lago 

Cassio 

Brabantio  and  Lodo^ 


Sir  Francis  Delaval. 
John  Delaval,  esq. 
—  Delaval,  esq. 


vico  .  .    Sim  Pine,  esq. 

Roderigo       .  .    Capt.  Stevens. 

WOMEN. 

Desdemona    .  .     Mrs.  Quon.f 

Emilia  .  .    Mrs.  Stevens. 

With  such  a  vast  and  dazzling 
audience,  it  was  not  surprising  that 
the  performers  should  have  felt  some 
nervousness  at  first ;  but  it  presently 
wore  off".  The  performance  was, 
indeed,  one  of  extraordinary  merit 
It  even  extorted  the  praise,  mixed 
witb  a  sneer,  of  Walpole.  It  was 
noticed  that  there  was  a  singular 
refinement  in  all  the  characters,  which 
indeed  always  must  give  amateurs  of 
any  merit  a  sure  advantage  over 
professionals.  For  birth  and  asso-. 
ciations  of  elegance  and  breeding 
must  be  valuable  auxiliaries,  and  are 
sure  to  tell  in  characters  to  which  re- 
finement and  breeding  are  necessary. 
Sir  Francis  played  with  true  dignity 
and  much  pathos,  and  in  his  amende 
to  Cassio,  where  he  takes  his  hand, 
and  says—"  I  do  believe  it,  and  I  ask 
your  pardon,"  it  was  felt  that  there 
was  the  tone  and  manner  of  a  high- 
bred geutleman  makiog  an  apology.t 

Mr.  John  Delaval  obtained  great 
approbation  for  his  natural  acting  of 
la^o.  It  was  remarked  that  "  his 
eye  worked  as  much  as  his  tongue, 
and  he  was  equally  intent  upon  his 
plots,  when  engagea  in  the  dialogue, 
and  when  out  of  it"-— two  points 


*  Boaden  says  gravely — **  It  is  to  be  hoped  for  some  chaiitable  purpose;"  but  the 

tickets  were  aB  complimentary. 

t  Lady  Mexborongh,  and  sister  to  Sir  F.  Delaval.    Boaden  makes  it  '^Mrs.  Quin.** 
I  **  So  unlike  all  imitation,''  says  Mr.  Kirkman,  who  gives  these  particulars,  **  that 

the  audienoe  couldn't  be  easily  reconciled  afterwards  to  the  hearing  it  from  any  one  else. 

Hit  embracing  Desdemona,  on  their  meeting  in  Cypms,  at  manjf  a  fairbreattiman^  th9 
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which  show  what  a  reform  Gkurick's 
acting  had  already  wrought  **— De- 
laral,  esquire,''  gained  great  applause 
in  Cassio,  and  Mrs.  Quon  had  *^  all 
the  native  honesty  and  candour  in 
her  £ace  that  the  poet  meant  to  make 
an  example  of."*  All  the  actors,  in 
£act»  wer^  natural,  easy,  and  uur 
affected — "  free  from  the  whine,  the 
moiUhing,  the  clap-trap  trick,  and 
the  false  consequence  so  often  nack- 
neyed  upon  the  stage."  A  great  deal 
of  this  success  was  due  to  Macklin, 
who  superintended  the  rehearsals. 
The  dresses,  which  were  much 
praised  for  their  taste  and  elegance, 
were  highly  characteristic,  beine 
said  to  be  "  well  fancied  and  adapted 
to  the  characters,^  which  faithful 
adaptation  was  carried  out  in  this 
fashion.  Othello  wore  ^  a  Moorish 
dressy  Roderigo  an  elegant  modepi 
suit,  and  Casiio  and  logo  veri/  rich 
unijorms. 

The  expenses,  as  may  be  imagined, 
were  enormous.  Garrick  received 
X150  for  his  theatre,  and  the 
dresses,  scenery^  "waxlights,"  &c., 
cost  upwards  of  a  thousand  pounds. 
It  was  a  really  remarkable  per- 
formance, and  deserves  the  length- 
ened notice  it  has  received  in  this 
place,  as  illustrating  the  importance 
the  stage  had  risen  to,  in  the  few 
yaars  since  Oarrick's  appearance. 

The  time  for  the  carpenters  to  take 
poi»ession  of  Drury  Lane  stage  had 
arrived,  and  Gkurick,  perfectly  con- 
sistent with  all  his  declarations  and 
principles,  finding  the  public  would 
not  foUowhim  in  the  correct  and  classi- 
cal path,  determined  to  let  them  have 
their  way.  Indeed  the  houses  were 
growing  thin,  and  he  himself,  always 
a  sure  source  of  attraction,  could  not 
play  every  night  At  Christmas, 
therefore,  he  introduced  a  panto- 
mime called  Queen  Mah,  and  with 
Woodward's  aid,  as  good  a  panto- 
mimist  as  Rich,  succeeded  in  oring- 
ing  out  a  marvellous  spectacle — 
comprising  gorgeous  decorations,  and 
a  "great  pomp  of  machinery."  It 
ran  for  six  weeks,  drew  all  the  town, 
and  made  lUch,  thus  attacked  with 


his  own  weapons,  tremble.  Hence- 
forward a  pantomime  became  the 
regular  Christmas  feature  at  Drury 
IiMie.  This  ran  forty  nights— a  curious 
instance  of  the  good  fortune  that 
attended  all  Garrick's  schemes  :  for 
Harlequinade  would  seem  to  have  been 
totally  foreign  to  his  tastes  and  ex- 
perience. That  the  public  felt  and 
eiyoyed  this  success  was  evidenced 
by  a  caricature  called  the  "Theatrical 
Steel-yard,"  in  which  Mrs.  Cibber, 
Barry,  Quin.  and  Mrs.  Wofiingtcai 
are  exhibitea  as  hanging  in  a  row  at 
one  end  of  the  yard,  while  Garrick 
sits  gaUy  and  triumphantly  in  the 
other  scale,  waving  his  cap  triumph- 
antly, and  weighing  the  four  down,t 
while  Woodward  in  his  proper  dress 
and  Queen  Mab,  "  strike"  the  tradi- 
tional harlequin  attitude  in  the  centre. 
The  pantomime  that  drew  such 
crowds  a  hundred  and  twenty  years 
ago,  was  different  from  the  entertain- 
ment that  now  sets  in  eo  regularly  on 
Boxing-night  at  every  theatre  in  the 
kingdom,  ana  which  is  looked  on  l^ 
managers  as  their  golden  goose. 
There  was  no  "opening,"  and  the 
whole  was  a  pleasant  bit  of  buff,  pure 
romping  buffoonery,  of  a  rustic  sort 
Thus  a  Covent  Garden  pantomime 
that  Rich  was  "running"  against 
Garrick's,  was  of  this  sort  The  scries 
were  in  the  country,  in  farmyards 
and  villages,  with  "a  barley  mow" 
ip  the  back  ground.  The  labourers, 
clod-hoppers,  are  seen  going  to  work; 
bricklayers  are  busy  on  a  scaffolding,! 
and  Harlequin  pursued,  as  he  always 
is,  plunges  in  among  the  bricklayers 
and  scaffolding,  pulls  all  down,  and  is 
found  to  have  (Ssappeiued  in  the  confu- 
sion. This  sort  of  rough  jest  is  the  soul 
of  the  piece,  and  is  repeated  in  various 
shapes.  Sometimes  he  is  disguised 
as  an  old  woman,  and  just  as  in 
modem  pieces,  the  police  are  brought 
in,  and  never  fail  to  excite  merriment, 
so  here  the  "  village  constables,"  are 
always  on  Harlequin's  track,  and  at 
the  moment  thev  are  about  seizins 
him,  are  tripped  up,  buffeted,  and 
brought  to  shame  aiul  confusiott.  An- 
other shiic  of  Harlequin's  on  this  ooca- 


♦  This  is  Kirkman's  extraordinary  description.  See  his  Life  of  Macklin — a  good  ipe^ 
dmen  of  the  strange  f ostian  which  players  and  the  biographers  of  players  seem  to  import 
from  behind  the  scenes,  into  their  boolts. 

t  Davies,  consistently  inaccurate  even  in  such  trifles,  puts  Woodward  in  the  scale* 
X  There  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun,  but  what  is  old.    This  building  ol  «  house  m 
the  stage  was  a  great  feature  in  a  London  pantomime  a  few  ^ears  ^ck,      OOQL^ 
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mon  was  his  coining  in  disguised  as 
an  Ostrich,  and  his  peckings  at  the 
feet  of  various  characters,  brought 
the  house  down.  "The  Ostrich," 
said  the  papers,  "having  played  many 
tricks,  such  as  kissing  Columbine, 
biting  servantB  sHly,"  made  the  whole 
house  ring  with  applause,  and  finally 
"moriced    off  with  Columbine.* 

Then  Hariequin  would  ride  in  on 
a  broom  between  two  witches,  and  a 
nlagic  transformation  would  take 
place,  which  now  appears  of  a  verv 
numble  order  —  the  garden  wall 
changing  into  a  wall  covered  with 
prints,  SiUads,  broadsides,  &c.,  and 
Harlequin  disguised  as  an  old  wo- 
man, selling  them.  Not  to  mention  the 
delightful  perspective  of  a  farm- 
house, "  where  you  hear  the  coots  in 
the  water,  as  at  a  distance."  There 
were  yet  more  adventures  of  this 
sort,  and  finally  a  sort  of  "  transforma- 
tion scene"  was  discovered ;  a  glitter- 
ing perspective  of  pillars  and  temples. 
At  the  end,  however,  a  strati  ^^e 
retribution  was  made  to  overtake 
Harlequin,  who  was  carried  off  like 
Don  (iiovanni,  upwards^  to  the  in- 
fernal regions,  surrounded  with  fire 
and  demons.  This  was  some  famous 
"Harlequin  Sorcerer"  which  had  a 
great  run.  The  music  was  of  a  high 
order,  being  written  by  Ame ;  the 
dresses  and  scenery  new  and  magnifi- 
cent. But  Rich  could  not  pass  by 
an  opportunity  of  ridiculing  his  rival 
Garrick,  and  a  ludicrous  parody  was 
introduced,  of  a  popular  song  and 
chorus  at  Oarrick's  theatre,  "I  love 
Sue,  and  Sue  loves  me."t 

But  now  he  was  to  bring  forward  a 
very  important  revival :  a  play  full  of 
breadth,  character,  and  humour,  Ben 
Johnson's  "Every  Man  in  his  Hu- 
mour," a  piece  full  of  popular  points, 
and  yet  at  the  same  time  sufficiently 
classical  to  have  a  wholesome  effect 


on  the  public  He  first  prepared  it 
carefully  for  the  stage,  dv  jealous 
pruning  of  everything  oldfasnioned, 
or  what  was  likely  to  interfere  with 
the  easy  progress  of  the  stoiy,  which 
was  indeed  judicious  irreparation. 
But  he  also,  according  to  his  favour- 
ite practice,  added  a  scene  at  the  end 
of  the  fourth  act,  which  was  scarcely 
80Judicious.it 

JN  ever  was  a  play  so  perfectly"  cast," 
or  so  diligently  rehearsed.  Garrick 
was  suited  to  a  shade  in  Kitety,  whose 
fitful  changes  and  passions,  gave  him 
fine  scope  for  play  of  feature  and 
tone  of  voice.  Woodward  could  not 
have  had  a  finer  part  than  Bobidil^ 
nor  Bobadil  a  finer  actor,  for  it  emi- 
nently suited  that  solid  and  classical 
comedy  of  liis,  a  class  of  humour  now 
lost  to  the  stage.  Indeed  it  was  long 
thought  to  have  been  his  masterpiece. 
Yates,  as  Brainworm ;  Ross  and 
Palmer,  as  Welhred  and  Young 
Knowfll,  were  all  good  selections,  and 
the  manager  was  fortunate  enough  to 
find  actors,  otherwise  obscure,  but 
who  made  tor  themselves  reputations, 
in  the  minor  parts  of  this  great  play. 
The  pretty  Mrs.  Ward  was  the  Vaim 
Kitely,^ 

In  the  Green-room  Garrick  train- 
ed them  himself  actually  giving  his 
own  readings  and  inflections.  Wood- 
ward appeared  to  adopt  these  with 
much  humility,  for  the  manager 
always  exacted  great  deference.  But 
one  morning  during  Mr.  Garrick's  ab- 
sence, Woodward,  m  unusual  spirits, 
undertook  to  give  his  brethren  a  spe- 
cimen of  the  way  he  meant  to  deal 
with  his  part  on  the  ni^ht  in  ques- 
tion, whicn  was  wholly  different  from 
the  one  in  which  he  had  been  so  care- 
fully instructed.  During  this  perform- 
ance, (Jarrick  arrived  imperceived, 
and  listened  quietly.  The  wajr  in 
which  he  treated  this  little  bit  of 


•  Critics,  however,  found  fault  with  the  undue  thickness  of  the  Ostrich's  legs,  as 
opposed  to  the  known  formation  of  that  bird:  but  as  one  wisely  remarked,  it  satisfactorily 
revealed  the  transformed  Harleqnin  to  Columbine. 

t  Edward  Moore,  Garrick's  friend,  in  a  paper  in  The  World,  hinted  at  some  pofaits  in 
the  Harieqninade  of  the  day,  such  as  the  hiding  of  Harlequin  under  Columbine's  petticoats, 
which  must  have  been  larger  than  they  are  now.  Harlequin,  too,  appears  to  have 
worn  a  tail. 

One  of  Garrick's  pantomimes,  the  '*The  Genii,"  seems  to  have  been  as  gorgeous  as  some 
of  the  modem  attempts.  **The  last  scene,"  says  The  Scourgej  ** beggars  aU  description; 
the  most  romantic  eastern  account  of  sumptuous  palaces,  are  but  famt  to  this  display  of. 
beauty,  this  profusion  of  glittering  gems,  this  glow  of  light,  which  adorn  the  whole^  and 
exceed  all  expectation. 

X  Davies,  as  usual,  astray  in  dates,  antedates  the  production  of  this  piece  by  neariy  two 
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duplicity,  is  excellent  testimony  to 
his  fairness  and  good  humour.  "Bravo, 
Hany,"  he  cried,  "upon  my  soul 
bravo !  Why  now  this  is~no,  no  !  I 
can't  say  this  is  quite  my  idea  of  the 
thing.  Yours  is,  after  all — to  be 
sure,  rather— ha  !"* 

Woodward  was  a  little  confused, 
and  said,  with  true  green-room 
duplicity,  that  he  meant  to  act  the 
part  according  to  the  manager's 
views.  "  No,  no !  by  no  means, 
Harry,"  said  the  other  warmly. 
"  D— n  it,  you  have  actually  clinched 
the  matter,  ^ut  why,  dear  Harry, 
would  you  not  communicate  before  V 
In  that  question  was  an  epitome  of 
all  his  managerial  troubles.  In  the 
shifts  and  artful  tricks  of  his  actors, 
who  assumed  that  his  straight- 
forwardness must  be  a  cloak  for 
shifts  and  ends  like  their  own,  he 
felt  the  same  inquiry  rising  to  his 
lips.  "Why  would  you  not  com- 
municate before*?"  And  in  all  the 
series  of  peevish  complaints '  and 
fancied  grievances  with  which  he  was 
harassed  with  actors  as  well  as  ac- 
tresses, we  find  him  asking  in  the  same 
kind  tone,  "Why,  instead  of  nursing 
these  fancied  wron^,  instead  of  brood- 
ing over  imagined  mjuries,  and  acting 
on  them  as  if  they  were  true,  why 
not  have  come  direct  to  me  ?"  But 
to  the  end  he  could  never  persuade 
his  suspicious  followers  that  he  was 
sincere  even  in  this. 

How  the  great  actor  looked  as 
Kitely^  and  how  he  "dressed"  the 
part,  we  can  know  from  the  fine  pic- 
ture by  Reynolds,  or  from  the  mezzo- 
tint worthy  of  the  picture,  where  we 
can  see  him  in  his  full  Spanish  cloak 
and  white  collar  of  many  points,  and 
slashed  trunks ;  and  where  his  expres- 
sion is  surprisingly  altered  by  a  short, 
dark  wig,  divided  down  the  middle, 
and  "fuzzed  out"  at  the  sides.  It 
was  acted   with    complete  success. 


Though  it  was  that  the  audience  took 
sometime  before  they  could  surmount 
the  old  fashioned  tone.t  The  pro- 
logue was  full,  too,  of  such  prose  as 
the  following : 

"  Snre  to  those  tcenes  some  honour  shoinld 
be  paid. 
Which  Camdm  patroimed^  and  Shak*» 
speare  play^  l" 

Still  with  this  tribute  to  the  fresb, 
open  air  of  character  and  healthy 
humour,  he  was  hankering  after  the 
insufferable  stagey  models  which  were 
enough  to  stifle  everything  that  was 
true  or  natural.  Thus  the  very  night 
before  Ben  Johnson's  play,  "  rhaedra 
and  Hippolytus,"  were  ranting  their 
mythological  woes  and  declaiming 
the  sorrows  many  thousand  years  olcL 

But  with  the  new  season  (1752-3) 
came  an  important  production ;  and 
Garrick,  always  true  to  his  friends, 
brought  out  in  February,  1 753,Ed  ward 
Moore's  pathetic  piece  of  the  "Game- 
ster ;"  and  yet  with  but  languid  suc- 
cess. It  was  played  but  a  few  nights. 
The  vice  of  gaming  was  then  the 
"  rage"  of  the  town,  and  its  palace  waa 
"  White's,"  where  fortunes  were  won 
and  lost ;  and  from  White's  the  town 
took  its  tone.  Many  a  chariot,  as 
the  Count  said  in  the  play,  might  be 
said  "  to  roll  upon  the  four  aces ;"  and 
even  the  mildest  shape  of  gam- 
bling took  the  shape  of  "  pitting  one 
man's  life  against  another,"  so  that, 
as  the  Connoisseur  remarked,  "a 
player,  perhaps,  is  pitted  against  a 
duke,  an  alderman  against  a  bishop, 
01  a  pimp  s^alnst  a  privy  coun- 
cillor.! 

But,  for  the  reason  ^ven  before, 
the  town  did  not    relish  the   un- 

fleasant  moral  found  in  this  play, 
t,  however,  rallied  after  this  neglect, 
as  indeed  was  only  fitting,  and  has 
ever  since  kept  the  stage.  For  when 
well  acted  it  presents  a  most  affecting 


•  This  spasmodic  and  broken  style  of  speech,  seems  from  all  reports,  WiUdnson*! 
included,  to  have  been  Garrick*8  manner  of  conversation  with  his  players.  It  was  a 
faroorite  pastime  with  the  mimics  **  to  give  Mr.  Garrick.*' 

t  It  was  performed  in  October,  1761,  and  introduced  by  a  prologue  of  Whitehead'a, 
whidi  Murphy  caUs  **  neat."    It  concluded  with  an  invitation  to 
"  Kindly  forget  the  hundred  years  between 
Become  old  Britons  and  admire  old  Ben.** 
This  rhyme  scarcely  deserves  the  praise  of  **  neat." 

f  "  I  remember  a  man,"  he  goes  on,  "  with  the  constitution  of  a  porter,  upon  wkoM 
life  T«ry  great  odds  were  laid,  but  when  the  person  was  expected  to  die  every  week  U^ 
man  Mi*  kimtelf  through  the  head,  and  the  knowina  (met  v?ere  takenin,'*  In  these periodkal 
eftttyfits  of  the  second  class,  as  they  may  be  called,  there  is  a  sttrprirfiiff  gaiMy,  If  nob 
wit,  which  aa  yet  has  hardly  been  appreciated.  ^.^^.^^._^  ^^  GoOglc 
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fMctnie  of  domestic  distress,  working 
op  to  a  dose  that  is  almost  too  real 
and  harrowing.  The  art  ofthe  piece — 
as,  indeed,  would  seem  should  be  the 
art  of  every  piece  meant  to  reach  the 
heart — ^lies  in  its  mental  action,  its 
simple  plot,  and  above  all,  in  the 
quiet^  eveiyday,  almost  household 
key  m  which  it  is  set,  the  scene 
ehanj^ing  from  a  parlour  to  a  street, 
and  from  a  street  to  a  parlour  again. 
The  whole  someway  seems  to  have  a 
domestic  unstagey  air,  and  we  might 
be  looking  on  at  a  single  passage  in 
our  neighoour's  everyday  life.  It  is 
said  that  this  drama  marks  an  era 
in  the  stage,  and  this  was  the  first 
tragedy  that  departed  from  the  con- 
Tentional  garb  of  blank  verse ;  it 
being  assumed,  on  the  authority  of  a 
tyrannical  French  tradition,  that  it 
was  impossible  to  suffer  or  die,  ex- 
cept to  the  stately  measure  of  blank 
verse.  It  therefore  has  the  same  re- 
lation to  the  English  stage  that  Vic- 
tor Hugo's  "Emani"  has  to  the 
French — a  play  over  which  the  ter- 
rific battle  of  the  classic  and  romantic 
schools  was  fought.  Garrick  touched 
this  play  a  good  deal,  and  is  said  to 
have  added  a  whole  scene  in  the 
fourth  act* 

But  now  the  manager  was  to  be 
harassed  with  yet  more  serious 
troublea  Affairs  at  Covent  Garden 
had  been  in  sad  turmoil.  The  mana- 
ger, who  seems  to  have  had  a  dash  of 
craziness,  hated  his  whole  company, 
and  the  company  had  much  the  same 
feeling  towards  each  other.  The  two 
leading  actresses,  Woffington  and 
Gibber,  had  a  mutual  contempt  and 
jealousy,  which  they  exhibited  under 
the  restraints  of  contemptuous  looks 
and  half  speeches— a  feeling  the  ma- 
nager enjoyed,  who  often  growled  at 
them,  calling  them  his  Sarah  Mal- 
eolm  and  his  Catherine  Hayes,  two 
infamous  women  who  had  just  been 
hanged.    Quin  was  jealous  of  Barry, 


and  in  this  disorder  the  theatre  was 
not  prospering.  But  as  Christmas 
came  on  the  manager  called  his-  old 
spells  to  his  aid,  and  a  successful 
pantomime  bid  fair  to  make  up  for 
all  shortcomings.  This  season  saw 
the  entry  of  a  good  actor  upon 
Garrick's  boards.  Foote,t  who  nad 
quarrelled  with  the  manager,  now 
found  it  his  interest  to  ask  for  an 
engagement,  which  was  as  cheer- 
fully accorded  as  it  was  asked ;  and 
in  one  of  his  brisk,  lively  lam- 
poon's, "The  Author,"  he  "took  off" 
with  extraordinary  success,  an  unfor- 
tunate Welsh  gentleman.?  This  vic- 
tim, who  found  the  whole  town 
laughing  at  him,  applied  for  redress 
to  the  author  and  actor,  with  whom 
it  being,  as  Davies  says,  a  question 
of  money,  there  was  to  be  no  room 
for  humanity.  He  then  came  to 
Garrick,  and  though  he  mixed  his 
complaints  with  some  bluster,  he  was 
received  with  good  nature,  good  sense, 
true  sympathy,  and  perhaps  a  little 
pleasant  humour,  and  was  sent  away 
comforted,  with  advice  which  was 
directly  opposed  to  Garrick's  own 
interests.  That  advice  he  followed, 
and  with  the  best  results.  Gkrrick 
told  him  that  he  was  merely  a  sharer 
in  the  venture,  that  Foote  and  Lacy 
had  a  voice  in  the  matter.  He  bade 
him,  therefore,  apply  to  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  the  Chamberlain.  Mr. 
Apreece  even  talked  of  challenging 
Foote,  which  only  provoked  a  laugh 
from  Garrick.  "  My  dear  sir,"  he 
said,  "  he  would  shoot  you  through 
the  guts  before  you  had  time  to  suck 
two  oysters  off  your  wrist,"  a  pecu- 
liarity of  the  imfortunate  Apreece's. 
This  gives  us  an  idea  of  Foote  s  coarse 
line  of  humour.  § 

Then,  as  an  alternative,  after  this 
bit  of  nature,  came  a  protracted  bit 
of  French  declamation :  Zara,  mo- 
delled on  Voltaire's  Zaire,  which 
dragged    through    five    long   acts. 


•  Davies  giyes  the  reason  for  this  belief  veiy  natWy,  '*  for  he  expressed,  duriag  the 
time  of  action  uncommon  pleasure  at  the  applause  given  to  if  There  is  nothing  more 
agonising  in  the  whole  round  of  the  drama  than  the  last  scene  as  acted  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
G.  Kean. 

t  True  to  their  character  in  matter  of  dates,  we  find  Murphy  and  Davies  both  astray 
as  to  Footers  movements.     One  sends  him  to  France  in  1753 ;  the  other  in  1754. 

t  The  Mr.  Stacey  of  the  Bedford  before  quoted  remembered  Mr.  Apreece  at  **  Moll 
KingX'*  a  low,  but  fashionable  tavern  in  Covent  Gkurden.  He  was  a  tall,  gaunt,  thin 
genUeman,  always  richly  dressed. 

-  §  This  is  Lord  Holland's  aocotmt,  told  to  Mr.  Moore.    Davies  makes  him  ehallMife 
Garrick.    Lord  Holland's  veri^on  is  the  more  probables 
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Oarrick  was  '^  a  meet  venerable  and 
pathetic  old  roan,"  says  Murphy,  and 
we  can  see  him,  as  he  then  appeared, 
with  long  white  woolly  hair,  and  a 
flowered  dressing-gown : 

"Would  you  confide  it  to  my 
trembling  hands  ?"  he  asks  of  Mrs. 
Yates,  whose  dress  is  absolutely 
gorgeous. 

Never  did  actress  appear  so  mag- 
nificentlv  clad,  glittering  with  a  pro- 
f^ion  of  laces,  tags,  a  cloud  of  fur- 
belows, and  a  monster  head-dress  that 
seemed  a  perfect  pyramid  of  jewels, 
bair,  and  decorations.* 

The  extraordinary  interest  in  thea- 
trical amusements  at  this  season,  had 
created  a  taste  of  systematic  criticism, 
and  the  taste  for  criticism  bad  estab- 
lished various  little  social  tribunals, 
where  those  who  could  not  obtain  an 
opportunity  in  print,  might  freely  dis- 
cuss tiie  merits  of  plays  and  players. 
There  were  a  nuraoer  of  taverns  of 
various  degrees  about  Co  vent  Cktrden, 
where  both  actors  and  critics  retired 
to  drink  and  talk,  but.  it  was  con- 
fessed that  the  Bedford,  whose  tone 
was  modeUed  after  that  of  Button's 
in  the  Addison  davs,  was  the  tribunal 
of  most  mark.  It  was  every  night 
crowded  with  "  men  of  parts,  polite 
scholars  and  wits.  From  every  "box" 
rose  the  sound  of  discussion,  and  the 
lively  hon  mot.  and  the  student  of 
character  founa  here,  as  did  Bonne!  1 
Thornton,  an  infinite  variety  in  the 
crowd  of  scribblers,  players,  fiddlers, 
and  gamblers,  that  made  so  large  a 
part  of  its  compan;^.  Conspicuous 
nere  was  Macklin,  disputing  loudly, 
coarsely,  and  when  he  was  likely  to 
be  worsted,  taking  refuge  in  strong 
personality.  Here,  too,  was  Sir  Francis 
Delaval,  atrue  "  blood,"  who  delighted 
in  "stirring  up"  his  theatrical  master, 
Macklin.  and  nere,  too,  was  seen  that 
wild  and  witty  and  drunken  Doctor 
Barrowby,  who,  after  a  jovial  life, 
died  the  death  that  sometimes  attends 
on  a  jovial  life.    Footers  rough  jests 


—and  some  of  his  best  ones— found 
their  birth  here,  and  took  flight  from 
the  Bedford's  all  over  the  kiiffidoiii. 
There  were  three  Houses  in  different 
quarters  of  the  city,  where  a  tone  of 
criticism  and  debate  was  cultivated. 
Batson's  much  affected  by  the  doctora 
—and  which  presented  an  array  of 
'*  sable  suits  and  tremendous  pe- 
rukes," and  the  Chapter  Coffee-house 
where  the  clergy  resorted.  There  was 
the  Kobin  Hood  Society— a  kind  of 
debating;  dub,  but  of  poor  pretension^ 
and  which  was  happily  ndiculed  by 
the  periodical  essayists.  But  the 
Bedford  took  the  lead,  and  from  the 
Piazza  at  Covent  Garden,  its  great 
kitchen  fire  might  be  seen  biasing 
cheerfully,  and  invited  the  lounger 
from  the  theatre,  with  a  seduction 
impossible  to  resistf  Here,  too,  was 
a  little  society  of  critics,  who  called 
themselves  the  Shakespeare  Club,  who 
affected  to  give  laws  on  all  uiiDgs 
concerning  the  stage^  and  conspicuous 
among  these  law-givers  was  a  Mr. 
Fitzpatrick,  destined  to  have  a  con- 
siderable share  in  Garrick's  history,  t 

He  was  an  Irish  gentleman  of  a 
cheerful  character,  who  had  beoi 
brought  up  in  England  at  Moorfields, 
under  the  well-known  Doctor  Peter 
Whalley,  with  a  great  deal  of  the 
almost  combative  impetuosity  of  hia 
countrymen.  He  was  well  accom- 
plished, and  had  the  good  sense  and 
cleverness  to  be  able  to  unite  the 
pursuits  of  a  West-End  man  g£ 
fashion,  with  the  more  profitable  one 
of  a  city  merchant — and  could  find 
time  to  look  after  dramatic  interests 
at  the  Bedford.  He  seems  to  have 
enjoyed  the  regard  and  esteem  which 
the  genial  clever  Irishman  has  almost 
traditionally  met  with  in  London.  He 
had  travelled;  wrote  lively  essays;  was 
seen  over  a  pint  at  the  Deed'  tmthotU  a 
Name,  and  was  nicknamed  the  "pale- 
faced  orator.**  He  had  taken  part 
in  the  old  theatrical  riots,  against 
Garrick,  and  was  looked  to  aa  the 


*  See  the  fine  print  in  the  British  Miueain.  Half  the  battle  in  one  of  theae  new- 
declamatory  plays  was  the  actresses*  dress ;  and  in  all  the  agreements  which  were  made 
with  actresses,  tliis  question  of  allowance  for  so  many  dresses  was  always  fiercely  pressed 
and  debated.  This  indeed  was  one  of  the  redeeming  points  in  the  **  Tragedy  Queen" 
parts — they  gave  a  fine  opening  for  magnificence. 

t  "  Connoisseur."— No.  11. 

X  The  **  Bedford  Arms'*  is  linked  to  our  own  day  by  the  recollections  of  a  Mr.  Stao^, 
who  had  been  connected  with  it  for  more  than  fifty  years.  He  remembered  a  shilling 
Whist  Club,  to  which  Goldsmith,  Churchill,  Hogaith,  FeOding,  and  more,  bdooged* 
Stacey  described  the  quarrel  between  Hogarth  and  ChurchiU :  the  latter  ^  a  stupid  look- 
ing man.**    See  Smith's  Jjmdim.  ^  . 
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champion  of  the  rights  of  the  aadienoe 
in  any  theatrical  dispute.  Churchill's 
dreadful  picture  of  him  had  not  yet 
been  painted.  His  friend  Murphy 
insists  particularly  on  his  ^'elegant 
manners  and  accomplishments  ;"  but 
there  has  been  a  far  severer  view 
taken  of  him,  not  alone  in  that 
tremendous  Churchill  etching  which 
indeed^  as  Mr.  Forster  has  acutely 
said,  IS  drawn  with  such  art  and 
mastery*  as  to  be  above  the  narrow 
limitations  of  a  x)articular  individual 
or  country,  but  applies  to  all  time  and 
countries;  but  there  is  a  common 
belief  that  he  was  a  creature  of 
infamous  life,  whose  very  vilenesa 
was  his  protection.  Reading  the  two 
satires  in  which  he  was  gibbeted, 
Churchill's  "  Rosciad"  and  Garrick's 
"  Fribbleriad,'*  the  feeling  left  on  the 
mind  is  as  of  something  odious,  and 
unnatural  almost — something  neither 
male  nor  female,  and  that  recalls 
Pope's  description  of  another  odious 
"  tning ;"  and  yet  it  may  be  doubted 
if  the  whole  has  not  been  overdrawn, 
and  that  the  vindictive  animosity 
which  tamed  even  the  theatre  into 
a  battle-ground,  has  made  him  its 
victim.  After  all  he  seems  to  have 
done  little  more  than  the  gentleman 
who  led  the  "  0.  P.  riots'  many  years 
later,  and  it  may  be  questioned  if 
the  rebellious  audience  would  have 
accepted  as  their  champion,  a  man 
known  to  be  so  infamous.  Murphy 
was  his  friend  from  boyhood  ;  and 
even  Murphy's  resentment  could 
hardly  have  made  him  take  up  the 
task  of  championing  so  odious  a 
client. 

Better,  because  more  impartial, 
testimony  is  that  in  the  midst  of 
its  confusion,  commotions,  and  deser- 
tions, he  had  been  compelled  to  call 
in  tne  degrading  aid  of  a  dancer 
on  the  "slack-wire."  This  was  a 
fatal  sign  of  decay,  and  the  manager  ' 
of  Drury  Lane,  in  his  new  entertain- 
ment, allowed  his  Harlequin  to  in- 
troduce a  sort  of  burlesque  of  the 
Covent  Garden  "  slack-wire  dancer," 
which  caused  great  amusement.  It 
was  a  sort  of  **  Feerie,'  called  "  Har- 
lequin Ranger."  The  Covent  Garden 
piece  was  a  strange  iumble  of  slack- 
wire,  dancing  animals,  &c.,  and  was 
called  **  The  Fair."  There  was  a  lion, 
a  bear,  a  cat,  a  dog,  a  monkey,  and 
an  ostrich,  all  trained  ;  together  with 
''a  Pautter  mare  and  the  Omuto 
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savage."  This  show  was,  indeed,  a 
degradation  for  those  boards. 

It  was  quite  l^tunate  for  Garrick 
to  make  this  a  subject  of  ridicule. 
Rich  had  ahready  begun  with  him, 
and  had  parodied  a  popular  song 
in  Garrick's  piece,  "  Sukey,"  had 
burlesqued  Garrick's  Procession  in 
"Henry  the  Fourth,"  and  had  even 
encouraged  a  professional  mimic  to 
"take  olf"  Garrick's  peculiarities. 
There  was  no  indecorum  in  Garrick's 
harmless  retaliation,  which  was,  in- 
deed, in  the  cause  of  the  public  in- 
terest 

It  was  an  unlucky  hour  for  the 
editor  of  the  "  Inspector,"  the  "  quack 
doctor"  Hill,  when  he  took  up  this 
topic  seriously ;  for  he  affected  to  be 
indignant  at  the  libertv,  talked  of 
"  poor  Rich,"  and  actually  went  so 
far  as  to  hint  to  the  bucks  and  bloods 
of  the  Temple  to  come  and  sack  the 
theatre,  and  throw  the  sconces  and 
benches  upon  the  stage.  This  was 
the  beginning  of  a  paper  "  riot,"  con- 
temptible indeed  in  itself,  but  fur- 
nishinjg  a  most  remarkable  and  cha- 
racteristic instance  of  the  tone  of 
society  at  the  time,  and  of  the  in- 
terest the  public  took  in  all  that  con- 
cerned the  players.  As  this  little 
episode  has  not  been  hitherto  de- 
scribed, so  far,  at  least,  as  I  am  aware, 
I  shall  enter  into  it  with  some  detail. 

One  ni^ht.  as  Woodward,  the  Har- 
lequin, was  oeing  carried  across  the 
stage  in  a  sedaji  chair,  some  dis- 
approbation was  shown  among  the 
audience,  and  an  apple  was  thrown, 
which  broke  the  glass  of  the  chair. 
Woodward  at  once  leaped  out,  picked 
up  the  apple,  and  seeing  a  gentleman 
very  excited  in  one  of  the  side 
bores,  moved  to  him,  and  said  very 
significantly,  "I  thank  you,  sir  r 
This  gentleman  proved  to  be  Mr. 
Fitzpatrick,  the  merchant  and  man  of 
fashion.  Hence  came  an  unseemly 
quarrel,  and  as  a  matter  both 
parties  rushed  to  take  the  public 
into  confidence.  Doctor  Hill,  m  his 
"  Inspector,"  gave  Fitzpatrick's  ver- 
sion that  Woodward  came  up  to  the 
box  and  said,  "  I  have  noticed  you, 
and  shall  meet  you  again."  Wood- 
ward on  this  went  to  a  mamstrate, 
and  took  the  unusual  course  of  making 
an  affidavit  as  to  the  words  he  had 
used,  "Sir,  I  thank  you!"  Fitz- 
patrick made  a  counter-affidavit  be- 
fore another  magistrate,  and  Wood- 
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ward  was  OQiroborated  by  a  prompter 
and  an  old  woman.  The  whole  was 
an  unseemly  wi*ande,  and  should  not 
have  been  tolerated  by  the  town.* 

This  imbroglio,  absurd  in  all  its 
phases,  also  becomes  more  important 
than  a  mere  player's  squabble,  since  a 
name  like  that  of  "  Harry  Feilding" 
had  been  drawn  into  it.  He  had  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year  started 
his  new  paper,  the  Covent  Garden 
Journal,  in  which  he  made  Sir 
Alexander  Drawcansir  take  the  field 
against  the  whole  "  Grub-street 
army,"  and,  with  extraordinary  per- 
sonality, describes  this  "  sitting  down 
before  the  Bedford  Coffee  House,'' 
which  would  have  fraternized  with 
them,  but  for  being  kept  in  awe  "by  a 
strange  mixed  monster,"  said  to  have 
the  appearance  of  a  lion,  by  some,  but 
by  others  "  to  have  ears  much  longer 
than  those  of  that  generous  beast." 
Hill,  in  his  "Inspector  *  of  the  following 
Thursday,  gave  a  malicious  account  of 
the  acquaintance.  That  Feilding  had 
said  that  "  he  held  the  present  set  of 
writers  in  the  utmost  contempt ;"  and 
that  he  had  proposed  a  sham  enmity, 
in  which  both  showed  effort  to  abuse 
each  other,  which  would  amuse  the 
public  ;  that  he  himself,  having 
always  had  too  great  a  respect  for 
the  public,  had  peremptorily  declined 
such  a  proposal  In  his  next  number 
Feilding  replied  in  the  same  personal 
strain,  to  the  effect  that  "a  HILL 
was  to  be  levelled  in  front  of  the  Bed- 
ford, which  proved  to  be  merely  *  a 
little  paltry  duno  Hill,  which  had 
been  levelled  long  ago ;' "  and  that,  as 
for  which  "  His  Lowness  the  Prince 
of  Billingsgate,  in  the  Grub-street 
army,"  had  stated,  in  reference  to  an 
agreement  to  pretend  an  enmity, 
what  had  occurred  was  really  this : 
The  doctor  had  called  on  him  on  some 
business  of  his  own,  and  thus  Feilding « 
had  warned  him  "with  the  utmost 
good  humour,  that  I  should  attack 
his  lion,  and  that  he  might,  if  he 

E leased,  in  the  same  manner  defend 
im."  From  which  there  would  be  no 
great  loss  on  "  either  side  ;"  and,  he 


also  added,  "  that  his  lowness  was  not 
only  among  the  meanest  of  those  who 
ever  drew  pen,  but  was  absolutely 
the  vilest  fellow  that  ever  wore  a 
head."  Without  entering  into  the 
merits  of  this  quarrel,  it  must  be  said 
that  even  Feilding's  own  account 
seems  to  a  certain  degree  to  support 
Hill's  statement;  and  as  regards  dig- 
nity, the  advantage  seems  to  be  with 
the  night.  Indeed  that  unhappy  phy- 
sician anpeared  to  have  been  the  re- 
cogniseci  butt  of  the  time.  Everyone 
appeared  to  have  fallen  foul  of  nim, 
and  all  licence  of  language  in  his  re- 
gard to  have  been  privileged.  Yet  the 
"wretch"  that  he  has  been  banded 
down  to  us,  seems  more  a  fool  than  a 
knave,  more  pusillanimous  than  a 
brazen  adventurer,  and  to  have  beoi 
stun^  into  follies,  and  outra^us  ab- 
surditiesby  constant  persecution  of  his 
toilsome  drudgery,  there  can  be  no 
question.  His  labours  are  something 
astounding.  He  was  a  good  classical 
scholar,  and  seems  to  have  been  re- 
ceived into  good  Bociety.t  And  he 
seems  to  have  endured  the  attacks 
made  upon  him  with  fair  good  temper. 
But  yet  more  were  to  take  part  in  the 
squabble. 

A  young  Irishman  —  an  enthu- 
siastic admirer  of  Roscius  and  Lolios 
had  almost  established  a  joomal  fmr 
the  purpose  of  sounding  the  praises  of 
his  hero — had  hardly  published  his 
first  number  when  this  iracas  became 
of  public  interest.  He  had  come  up 
to  London,  according  to  the  usual 
routine,  with  all  needy  Scotch  and 
Irish  J  was  in  Alderman  Ironside  a 
counting-house'in  the  City — was  seen 
often  at  the  Bedford  and  George's 
at  Temple-bar,  and  had  thus  bcc^ne 
acquainted  with  Foote,  and  many  of 
the  leading  wits  and  critics.  At  the 
Bedford  he  had  met  Hill,  and  it  was 
a  fresh  bit  of  ill-luck  for  the  unhappy 
"Inspector"  that  his  manner  and  styu 
of  writing  should  actually  have  sti- 
mulated the  youth  to  found  a  paper 
to  put  him  down.  In  his  fifth  num- 
ber he  rushed  at  the  doctor,  describ- 
ing him  as  a  man  who  had  taken  oa 


•  Botden,  in  his  odd  language,  says  that  "  perjury,  as  a  goad,  was  hanging  between 
0Mqi;^  but  tiie  whol«  might  have  Teadiiy  hfia  matter  of  misconcep^on ;  or  botk 
meches  almost  amounted  to  the  same  thing.  Fitepatrick,  however,  affected  to  b»- 
Ikve  that  Woodward  had  challenged  him.  The  "slack-wnv**  dancer  went  that  momAi  ts 
Dublin,  pkyed  at  Smock-alley  Theatre,  and  was  received  with  extraordinAry  diadaclMML 

t  tSx,  Jeraingham  used  to  teU  «  atonr  of  Dr.  Hiil*8  asking  aU  the  corf  4  . 
to  dine  with  him,  and  his  begging  Mr.  Jemingham  to  oome  w^  iatecpreC  fee  Ua. 
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himself  ^to  prescribe  fashions  to  the 
ladies,  and  wire  wigs  to  the  gentle- 
men ;  intrigues  to  riches  and  taste  to 
pretty  fellows,"  pestering  the  town 
with  dissertations  on  fossils,  minerals, 
and  insects,  *'  that  never  existed  but 
in  his  own  imaginations,"  that  then 
"  emboldened  by  a  kind  of  negative 
applause  that  qf  being  endured.^*  He 
proceeded  to  greater  lengths.    Then 
come  the  usual  verses  : — 
Three  great  wise  men  in  the  same  era  born, 
Britannia's  liappy  island  did  adorn ; 
Hmlejf  in  cure  of  soola  displayed  his  skill, 
Bock  shone  in  pfajrsic,  in  both  John  HUl: 
The  course  of  nature  could  no  further  go, 
To  make  a  third,  he  joined  the  former  two. 

The  Covent  Gkrden  journal  gave  a 
comic  account  of  the  whole  proceed- 
ing, affecting  to  treat  it  as  if  it  was 
an  incident  of  real  war,  and  using 
military  terms;  and  still  making  use 
of  it  to  gibbet  the  luckless  Hill, 
speaks  of  him  as  the  "  enemy's  trum- 
peter* who  was  taken  prisoner  by 
(Jarrick's  forces ;  for  he  was  unable 
to  make  off,  from  having  an  empyema 
in  his  side  and  many  dangerous  bruises 
in  his  breech.  This  jest  the  luckless 
"  Inspector"  had  the  folly  to  take  an 
grand  serieux^  and  in  his  next  paper 
indignantly  explained  that  **  the  hurt 
he  received  from  Mr.  Brown  was  in 
his  side  and  not  in  his  breech." 

Woodward  then  rushed  into  print 
in  a  sixpenny  pamphlet,  with  the 
motto,  "I  do  remember an'apothecary. 
in  tattered  weeds,  culling  of  simples. 
The  doctor  had  said  that  a  comedian 
was  '*  the  meanest  of  all  characters," 
and  had  thus  exposed  himself  to  a  fatal 
retort,  for  Woodward  discovered  that 
the  doctor  had  tried  pantomime,com- 
edy,  and  tragedy,  and  failed  in  all  He 
haJd  been  Oroonoko,  Captain  Bland- 
ford,  and  Lothario;  and  Woodward 
added,  that  he  might  now  be  called 
"Harlequin  Hill''* 


Doctor  Hill  was  at  the  same  time 
carryingon  another  unseemly  quarrel 
with  '^t  Smart,"  which  contro- 
versy going  on  with  Woodward' j  pro- 
duced the  following  amenitiea  Smart 
described  the  doctor  as  "  an  illiterate 
hireling,'*  who  had  published  "  a  col- 
lection of  grave  falsehoods  couched 
in  Billingsgate."  This  was  succeeded 
by  "  an  essay  on  the  Rationality  of 
Brutes,  with  a  Comparison  between 
Dr.  Oadgill  and  Mango,  the  great 
monkey  director  of  the  animal  per- 
formers at  the  Haymarket,"  in  wnich 
the  doctor  is  roundlv  accused  of  slan- 
dering, *'  lying,"  defaming,  cheating^ 
embeizling,  and  in  the  coarMst 
terms.  Newberiy,  the  bookseller,  was 
somehow  drawn  in,  and  he  had  to  ap- 
peal to  the  public  on  a  question  of 
credit.  Then  the  "  Gentleman's  Ma* 
gaeine"  has  a  rather  shabby  thrust  at 
the  doctor,  consulting  its  old  num- 
bers, and  saying,  "  we,  too,  remember 
an  apothecarp  who  was  an  humble 
candidate  for  a  place  in  our  magaeine, 
and  whose  piece,  after  necessary  cor- 
rections, was  admitted.  There  w^re 
verses,  of  course.  The  whole  was  in* 
deed  an  indecent  Grub-street  wrangle, 
"  dirty,"  unworthy  of  notice  by  the 
public,  who  should  have  treated  it 
with  contempt  But  it  worked  a  whole 
commentary^  on  the  wretched  petty 
squabbles  of  the  "  scribblers  and  gar- 
reteers" of  the  times,  who  were  only 
too  delighted  to  be  allowed  to  wash 
their  linen  in  public,  &nd  get  spectators 
to  stand  by  ;t  and  no  more  miserable 
commentaqr  on  Grub-street  life  can 
be  conceivM  than  a  little  note  of  this 
Smart  ,addres8ed  to  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Jackson,  just  before  his  death,  and 
which  may  be  fonnd  in  one  of  the  older 
"  Gentleman's  Ma^asinee."  "  Being 
upon  the  recovery  from  a  fit  of  illnesi^ 
and  having  nothinq  to  eat.  I  beg  you 
io  lend  me  twoorthr^  shulingsJ^ 


*He  had  played  Lothario  with  "Dagger^  Marr,  a  poor  actor,  and  when  Lodkario 
said,  '*  0  AUamont,  thy  genius  is  the  stronger!**  the  aacUence  tpplanded  iron- 
ically. This  allusion  nearly  drew  Woodward  into  a  second  quarrel  with  "Dagget" 
Harr,  who  naturally  did  not  relish  it.  There  was  near  hetng  a  scandal  in  t)M  GrMa* 
room;  hut  **Mr.  Woodward,  with  his  usual  politeness,  mocft «  nry  $mkd apohgif** 

t  The  features  of  this  squabble  are  worthy  of  aU  study,  aad  teem  almost  faieredible. 
Thos  HiU  brought  a  weekly  paper  called  **  The  Impertinent,"  whieh  reached  but  to  one 
aumber ;  and  in  his  *'  Inspector"  of  the  next  week  treated  it  as  if  it  was  not  hie  «wn. 
**  I  have  in  vain  sent  to  Mr  Bouquet  for  the  sec<md  nnmber.  .  .  .  The  public 
de^erres  applause  of  the  highest  kind  for  crushing  a  piece  that  ee  cruelly  attacks  Mr. 
Smart.'*  On  this  the  "Gentleman's  Magazine"  steps  in.  "The  man  thus  resenU  the 
cruel  treatment  of  Mr.  Smart  in  *  The  Inspector/  and  he  who  thus  cruelly  treated  him  fai 
*  The  Impertinent' is  the  same.  .  .  .  The  contempt  with  which  his  attempt  was 
treated,  induced  hun  to  join  in  the  public  censure,  yiw*  a*  a  detected JeUm  when  Ae  if  j 
jmrsued,  cries  ovt'/Sftop  Thief y' and  h^  fo  e9O9peiH0i«er0^4hmifMmk^''OOgie 
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CHAPTER  X. 

TH«  CHARADn. 


In  the  drawing-room  tbev  found  a 
very  great  company  assembled.  Those 
who  were  to  play  had  flitted  ofif  to  ^et 
ready  dresses,  &c  But  those  active 
organizers,  well  trained  to  offices,  the 
Misses  Fenton,  had  left  the  dinner 
table  early  to  get  properties  and 
dresses,  had  worked  promptly  and 
efficiently,  so  that  every  one  found  in 
bis  or  her  room  what  was  required, 
neatly  folded  up  and  ready.  Now  that 
business  had  asserted  its  claims,  they 
showed  all  the  virtues  of  steady  in- 
dustry, forethought,  and  diligence. 
Every  one  was  astonished,  everything 
was  provided,  and  even  the  sisteYs^ 
needles  had  been  at  work,  sowing  on 
frillings  and  furbelows. 

The  barrister  who  practised  at 
country  houses  had  oeen  found 
invaluable  :  and  showed  a  profound 
acquaintance  with  at  least  this 
branch  of  The  Bar.  He  showed  him- 
self indefatigable,  and  had  co-operat- 
ed with  the  Misses  Fenton,  in  a  very 
heartv  and  skilful  way.  At  last  wora 
was  Drought,  very  mysteriously,  to 
Sir  John,  that  aU  thincs  were  now 
ready,  and  the  curtain  about  to  rise, 
and  there  was  a  mysterious  flutter 
round  the  room.  It  was  now  time  to 
begin.  Every  one  had  gathered  toge- 
ther, and  an  express  coming  from 
the  stage  to  Sir  John,  announced 
that  all  was  prepared. 

"Hah,  indeed,"  said  Sir  John, 
"very  good,  then  ;  I  suppose  we  had 
better  move  on." 

He  then  told  this  news,  and  went 
round  the  company  and  the  agricul- 
tural ladies  and  gentlemen  gathered 
together,  with  a  stranse  flutter  and 
eagerness.  They  had  but  a  dreamy 
idea  of  what  manner  of  entertain- 
ment this  might  turn  out  to  be. 

Sir  John's  carpenters  had  indeed 
done  wonders.  They  had  taken 
much  delight  in  the  office ;  and  one, 
a  "handy  man,"  prided  himself 
specially  upon  the  skill  with  which 
he  bad  oonstrocted  a  real  curtadn. 


that  went  up  and  down  on  true 
theatrical  principles.  All  through  the 
night  this  handy  man  kept  his  eyes 
up|on  his  work,  superintended  its 
going  up  and  down  with  delight,  and 
at  the  close  joined  respectfully  in  the 
general  felicitation  on  the  success  of 
the  whole,  saying  that  "  there  adn't 
been  a  single  hitch,"  meaning  to  refer 
to  his  curtain. 

Chairs  had  been  set  in  front  in 
rows;  chairs  certainly  a  little  irre- 
gular in  symmetry ;  for  even  the  hi^- 
backed  Oattermole  chairs  had  been 
^brought  in  out  of  the  outer  hall. 

Sir  John  Digby  and  Lady  Hall^ 
and  the  other  distinguished  Conser- 
vatives, sat  in  front  Behind,  the 
servants,  the  steward,  the  more  com- 
fortable of  the  labourers,  and  tbe 
keeperSjCrowded.  CaptainPhiUipsand 
another  gentleman — a  young  felloar 

foing  into  the  armv — ^was  not  present, 
le  nad  surveyed  all  the  company 
filing  off,  with  unconcealed  mistrust 
and  dislike— then  said  to  Lord  John — 

"  I  say,  you  going  with  the  rest, 
to  see  the  children  I" 

"Egad  I  am,"  said  Lord  John, 
"  I  wouldn't  miss  it  The  women  are 
going  to  dance  and  show  off,  my  boy, 
and  our  sick  friend's  wife  too — pocw 
devil  She  may  come  out  in  tights  on 
us,  my  lad.  for  all  you  or  I  know.'* 

"  0  that^s  the  way,  is  it  ?"  said  tbe 
other  with  more  disgust  "Take  care 
you're  not  roaring  with  that  lumbago 
m  the  morning,  at  your  age,  you 
know.  I  was  thinking  of  a  quiet 
game  with  the  balls,  while  they  wen 
at  their  foolery,  and  a  snug  cioar, 
with  something  warm,  jrou  know.'' 

"  Ail  very  good,"  said  Lord  John, 
"but  won't  do  at  present,  you  se«^ 
Eh  !  I've  travelled,  my  boy,  and  got 
up  in  the  morning,  and  paid  for  my 
schoolmg,  eh  !*'  analx>rd  John  fell  into 
a  series  of  intelligent  oontortioiia 
"YoufoUowme,eht" 

"  On  my  soul  I  don\"  said  CkpUm 
Fbillipe,  turning  away. 
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He  then  caught  the  young  gentle- 
man, whom  he  addressed  with  a  sort 
of  cold  command. 

**  I  suppose  you'll  go  and  look  on 
at  their  grown-up  tumblers,  eh !  I 
am  going  to  have  a  game,  quietly, 
with  a  cigar.  Don't  be  a  fooJ,  stay 
if  you  like." 

He  was  in  great  awe  of  Captain 
Phillips,  and  his  knowledge  or  the 
world  ;  and  though  dying  to  see  the 
"  show,"  yet  wished  to  show  that  he 
was  not  quite  ignorant  of  the  world. 
He  remamed,  played,  was  treated 
injuriously  by  his  companion,  who 
was  free  and  sarcastic  on  him,  and 
when  he  had  no  further  occasion  for 
his  services,  after  the  game  was  done, 
sat  down  to  enjoy  his  cigar,  and  de- 
clined to  fatigue  himself  talking  to 
**  a  young  cilr"  of  that  sort,  as  he  atter- 
wards  happily  described  him. 

At  the  extemporized  stage  it  was 
wonderful  how  much  had  l^en  "  got 
up"  in  the  time.  The  yoimg  barrister 
who  was  '*  in  such  business  at 
country  houses,"  had  done  a  great- 
deal,  and  had  taken  great  burden  on 
himself.  A  bell  was  heard  to  ring 
behind,  the  curtain  was  drawn  aside, 
and  he  came  out  in  front  to  speak  a 
Prologue. 

**  Such  a  clever  thing,"  every  one 
said  afterwards,  and,  would  you  be- 
lieve it,  he  iudt  sat  at  a  side-table, 
and  knocked  it  off  in  about  ten 
minutes.  It  would  have  made  you 
die  with  laughter — people  said  later, 
telling  the  stoi7  to  their  friends,  ana 
all  impromptu,  you  know— not  a  line 
of  it  thought  of  before  three  o'clock, 
and  then  he  just  sat  down  at  a  side- 
table  and  knocked  it  off.  And  yet,  if 
the  truth  must  be  told,  it  was  not 
such  a  feat  in  our  barrister — if  we 
consider  that  he  took  about  with  him 
on  his  "  circuit"  at  country  houses,  a 
sort  of  "common  form,"  for  these 
sort  of  things,  just  as  other  lawyers 
take  about  Davidson's  Precedents," 
and  a  very  little  adaptation  made  it  fit 
all  occasions  excellently.  He  began 
with  a  start  of  surprise,  which  threw 
everybody  into  convulsions  of  laughter. 

"Lord  what  a  crowd!     Tm  really  quite 

alarmed, 
Inclined  to  run  back — yet  no — I'm  charmed ! 
Such  grace,   such  beauty,  must  all   fears 

dispel; 
Remove  all  doubt,  and  makes  me  feel — quite 

weUr 


(These  last  words  spoken  with  in- 
finite roguishness). 

"But what's theplay to-night?  Ah, prithee 
teU! 
Tell,  then,  you  ask — Not  twrtly  William 
Telir 

(A  roar  of  laughter,  which  obliges 
the  humorist  to  stop ;  but  he  is  all 
the  while  looking  on  with  good- 
humored  toleration.  He  goes  on, 
when  order  is  restored,  in  the  same 
pleasantly  and  animated  way). 

"But  what's  the  sport? — a  farce—a  co- 
medy? 
A  sol — emn  tra — ge— dy  ? 

(Here  the  mock-heroic  tone  of  the 
speaker  caused  fresh  amusement)." 

"  Once  more  do  try ! 
Some  like  a  speech — some  like  the  charming 

Bards; 
Some  like  hard  chairs^  and  others  like  chair' 

hard$y 

There  was  a  moment's  hesitation : 
the  speaker  paused  with  a  look  of 
intense  amusement ;  but  he  knew  it 
would  come,  as  he  told  them  behind 
the  curtain.  "  I  let  'em  take  their 
time,  and  they  got  it  at  last" 

So  they  did,  for  some  one  said  in  a 
delighted  whisper,  "  Charade  !  don't 
you  see  ?"  and  the  burst  of  compre- 
hension spread  like  an  Atlantic  wave 
over  the  room.  It  had  to  be  ex- 
plained, however,  laboriously  to  the 
country  gentlemen. 

"  Uncommonly  good,  that  you 
know;  a  very  clever  young  fellow 
from  circuit,  and  said  one  of  the  best 
things  I'  ever  heard — the  diflference 
between  a  hard  chair  and  char-ade. 
Real  wit,  sir." 

These  lines  had  strictly  followed 
the  Common  Form,  and  had  been  deli- 
vered to  many  Tories  in  many  country 
houses.  But  presently  came  a  little 
change — a  slight  variation  of  which 
might  still  be  considered  a  common 
form  : — 

"  Who  are  your  actors?  fairly  will  you  ask, 
With  whom  you  now   attempt  your   ar- 
duous task ; 
Ah,  ladies  fair,  behind  this  curtain  guess, 
We  really  have  embarrcLt  de  Richetset, 
And  one  g^'eat  aid  we  snrdy  must  have 

leant  on, 
Those  fascinating  stars,  the  Misses  Fenton. 

(A  roar.) 
Kor  must  I  paw  her  by,  the  fair  Lepel]« 
Whom  we  may  fairly  caU — a  railwoy  htllt** 
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Anotl^  rMr»  and  most  nataral 
one.  For  every  one  had  been  talking 
of  the  accident!  and  had  heard  of  the 
kipp7  escape  M  the  lady. 

"Uncommonly  good  that,**  the 
country  gentlemen  said.  ''Tou  heard, 
didn't  Tou,  the  bell  of  the  railway 
•tatioiif  A  derer  young  fellow  as 
•rer  I  met** 

**  80  with  the  rest :  and  say  what  must 

that  man  be. 
Who  woald  not  be  content  with — skllfal 

Cuiby. 
Bat|  oh,  oar  bliss  would  be  complete' 

from  stem  to  stem, 
Could  we  bring  here  that  charming  stream, 

Seveme  !** 

And  the  knowing  fellow  looked 
ffallautly  among  the  audience  for  the 
(wly  alluded  ta  The  house  **came 
4awB."  He  then  concluded  with 
these  two  happy  lines : — 

"And  burnt  to  ashes  may  my  horse-hair 

wig  be. 
4JI  lock  attend  our  biare  old  host  of 

n^gbyr' 

This  was  touching  the  true  chord. 
Brery  one  understood,  and  some- 
thing like  a  cheer  arose  fox  the  sen- 
timent Sir  John  was  pleased.  "  He 
kas  great  talents,'*  he  said  to  his 
neighbour;  "shouldn't  be  surprised  if 
be  were  a  judge  one  of  these  days. 
His  great  uncle,  ma*am,  was  a  baron 
of  the  Court  of  Lxchequer,and  though 
as  great  a  Tory  as  erer  stepped,  the 
Whigs  had  to  put  him  m.  They 
BositiTcly  couldn  t  get  a  decent  fel- 
low out  of  their  own  gang.  A  very 
foir  young[  fellow  indeed,  and  witn 
good  principles.*' 

Hush!  The  curtain  is  going  up. 
Ix)ud  applause,  and  richly  deserved 
—for  here  is  a  room,  a  regular  room, 
with  a  bar  in  the  centre,  contrived 
cleverly  by  two  Indian  folding  screens, 
and  with  a  barmaid  in  the  bar,  look- 
ing out  as  if  through  a  window  (of 
the  barmaid  in  a  moment),  and  a 
porter  machine,  with  handles  for 
^'pulling^"  glasses^  bottles,  eveiything 
^mplete ;  and  a  sign,  painted  oleveiiy 
on  a  bit  of  old  newspaper, 


THE 
DIGBY  ARMa 


This  one  touch — due  to  Miss  Fen- 


ton,  it  must  be  said— made  the  whole 
world  there  akin.  Every  one  knew 
that  hostelry,  and  this  counterfeit 
presentiment  seemed  to  embody  the 
relations  of  employer  and  employed— 
a  kind  landlord,  good  and  faithful 
tenants.  Every  one  as  they  ap- 
plauded, were  affected,  except  of 
course  Lord  John,  who  said,  **  Wid, 
I  never  saw  a  Sien  inside  a  PudUc 
before."  But  the  barmaid's  cap,  rib- 
bons, apron,  everything  charming. 
Separate  applause  for  Miss  Canby, 
the  younger,  as  she  came  out  of  her 
bar.  Perfectly  at  home,  never  at  a 
loss  for  a  word,  she  tossed  her  head, 
and  told  her  little  stonr. 

Barmaid. — "Lord,  I  am  sure  the 
Digby  Arms  never  was  so  full  before. 
Folks  will  come  durmg  the  race- week, 
and  fuss  a  body  so,  one  loses  one's  little 
wits  quite.  Lord,  a  deary  me,  what  am 
I  to  do,  and  where  am  I  to  put  the 
folks?  Here's  a  letter  from  Lord 
Timbertoes,  two  rooms.  Lady  Snuffle 
Buffle  (this  comic  name  was  coined, 
invented,  and  patented  by  the  clever 
young  barrister— *  only  think,  ^ma^  as 
we  were  going  on*),  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Manjack,  two  rooms — and  here,  I 
declare,  ye«,  a  note  from  Sir  John, 
wanting  two  himself.  Bless  his  dear 
"art,"  added  the  charming  barmaid, 
kissing  the  letter,  and  simulating  a 
Cockney  accent,  "  the  *ole  set  shall 
pack  out,  every  one  on  *em,  bag  and 
baggage,  afore  I*d  bring  mysdf  to 
disappoint  that  dear  good  Sir  John 
Diffby." 

Need  we  say  that  the  performance 
had  to  be  suspended,  to  give  an 
opening  for  the  burst  of  applause  at 
this  happy  allusion,  which  went  home 
to  the  hearts  of  all  present  The 
tenants  at  the  distance,  who  under- 
stood the  Sign- board  and  the  Bar. 
thoroughly,  thundered  an  agricultural 
applause  with  a  *'  the'er  the  be  t'ould 
Sir  John  !  Hooray  !"  No  real  live 
barmaid,  it  was  pronounced,  could  do 
the  thing  better ;  and  above  all,  no 
one  enjoying  the  young  lady's  in- 
timacy in  domestic  life,  could  beh'eve 
that  she  had  this  gay  vein  unde- 
veloped beneath. 

But  what  was  this  to  the  next  inci- 
dent, when  the  lively  barrister,  with  a 
real  apron  on,  and  an  old  blue  jacket, 
which  he  had  actually  gone  down  to 
the  town  to  borrow,  for  "  Realism  ** 
is  the  soul  of  these  things,  and  a 
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genuine  strap  of  pewter  potfl  on  his 
back,  came  pattenng  in  with  the  brisk 
walk  of  a  waiter,  and  with  a  smart 
"Coming !  coming,  sir !" — proceeded  to 
draw  the  beer — real  beer,  mind  you — 
and  contrived  to  get  a  good  "  head  " 
on  the  pewter  pot,  which  he  held 
with  infinite  dexterity,  and  without 
spilling  a  drop. 

JJarwwiw/.— "Well,  William,  any 
signs  of  the  company  1  Lawk  !  how 
I'am  worrited." 

William  (wiping  his  forehead  with 
the  comer  of  his  apron,  which  pro- 
duces a  roar). — "  Yes,  indeed,  marm. 


nurse-tenders,  umbrellas,  in  short 
dressed,  exactly  as  we  see  the  travel- 
lers on  the  railwayany  day  of  our  lives. 
All  these  were  vociferating,  speak- 
ing together,  complaining,  shouting, 
expostulating,  and  making  a  most 
amusing  Babel  of  sounds.  Several 
of  this  class  were  naturally  incHned 
to  distinguish  themselves  a  little, 
and  get  a  small  share  of  the  favour  or 
the  audience — a  not  unreasonable 
claim  ;  but  such  was  the  enthusiasm, 
the  perfect  identification  of  them- 
*  selves  with  their  parts  that  possessed 
both  waiter  and  barmaid,  that  they 


I  never  gets  no  rest  now  at  all.  Have  really  unconsciously  absorbed  all  the 
to  sleep,  marm,  in  the  tap.  (/<*oar  dialogue  of  the  little  piece.  This  bore 
again).    Hope,  marm.  Sir  John  be    a  little  hard  on  one  gentleman,  who 


coming  1  A  kindly,  civil-spoken 
gentleman,  marm.  That  I  do  hopes 
marm,  they'll  make  a  nobleman  of 
one  of  these  days,  and  no  man  de- 
serves it  better." — {Fresh  applause.) 
Then  the  bells  begin  to  ring,  and 
all  behind  to  stamp  and  shout,  a 
token  of  carriages  and  company  arriv- 
ing; and  really  words  could  not 
describe  the  capital  picture  of  ludi- 
crous confusion  into  which  the  two 
■ervants  were  thrown.  They  went 
Imckwards  and  forwards,  fiying  to 
this  side  and  that,  running  to  the 


had  been  at  great  pains  to  get  himself 
up  as  a  travelling  old  centleman. 
with  the  invariable  broad  brimmed 
Quaker's  hat  and  coachman  cloak,  and 
large  stick  and  spectacles,  and  who 
had  indeed  prepared  some  capital 
thinss. 

"It  was  an  infernal  shame."  ha 
said  afterwards  ;  "  that  greedy  oeast 
thinks  nobody  has  a  tongue  but 
himself.  Gabble,  gabble.  Infernal, 
so  it  is.  Calhng  this  sort  of  thing 
charades.    Pooh. ' 

At  the  proper  point  the  "  handy" 


right  and  to  the  left;  rushing  up    let  down  the  curtain,  which  descended 
^_  _._  X  .._i.  -XI. : xi.  _    beautifully  and  without  a  hitch.  The 

point  now  was  to  guess  what  was  ifc 
"  Bar,  eh  1  The  lawyer,  you  know. 
*  Brought  up  to  the  bar.'  Ha,  ha  ! 
Very  good !— uncommon  good !  Papa, 
papa !  do  you  know  what  Mr.  Sweet- 
man  says?"  Mr.  Sweetman  was  the 
new  curate,  sly  and  shy,  and  demure, 
and  always  saying  "  good  things  "  in 
his  own  sly  and  shy  way  ;  Papa  waa 
the  one  who  had  seen  Liston  and 
Munden — "  Mr.  Sweetman  says  that 
it  is  '  Brought  to  the  Bar.'  " 

"  Brought  up,"  said  Mr.  Sweetman 
softlv 

"  My  God !"  said  Lord  John,  stand- 
ing up  and  stretching  himself  before 
the  whole  company, "  to  think  that 
I ,  «.*w«^»*x.^  **««  ^.^^  we  are  all  grown  up  here,  and  sup- 
ness,  too.  They  won't  give  any  one  posed  to  be  sensible  men  and  women  J 
else  a  chance.  We'll  be  all  night  — which  we  are,  my  dear  young  crea- 
here  at  this  rate.    What  a  witty  cub    ture,  of  course.*' 

"  1  ^otp  you  have  guessed  it,  Lord 
John,"  said  the  dear  young  woman. 
"  I  am  sure  of  it" 

"  Why,  must  we  guess,  too  1"^said 
he.  "  They  want  to  put  that  on  us, 
do  they?  a  charade,  is  itt  To  b^* 
sure.   Don't  you  seel  Hotel,  hotelrf^ 


against  each  other,  answering  with  a 
sort  of  competition,  "Here,  sir !"  "Yes, 
marm !"  until  after  ten  minutes  or 
80^  when  the  barmaid  was  leaning 
&int  and  exhausted,  with  her  hand 
on  her  waist  against  the  wall,  and  the 
waiter,  in  his  hurry,  had  purposely 
tripped,  and  tumbled  down  flat, 
human  nature  could  not  resist  any 
longer,  and  the  house  rose  at  them. 
**  Talk  of  Liston  and  Munden,"  said 
an  old  country  gentleman,  with  his 
ffolden  glasses  in  his  hands,  "  I  saw 
^m,  and  I  assure  you  that  young 
fellow  is  very  much  in  their  way — 
uncommon  good."  Lord  John  was 
growling.  He  was  getting  thirsty, 
perhaps.  "  That's  fine  acting,  isn  t 
It,"  he  said  ;  "  uncommon  fine  selfish- 


that  is.    Dam  'em,  do  they  mean  to 
set  on  to-night  ?" 

Then  came  in  the  guests,  a  motley 
crowd,  made  up  in  the  most  comic 
dresses,  old  hats,  capes,  wranpers, 
huge  mnfflers,  carrying  white  band- 
boxes and  paper  parcels,  and  old 
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tnn~there,  there,  that's  it;  that*8 
the  regular  word.  Bless  von,  my  dear, 
these  creatures  have  their  regular 
stock-in-trade  and  fixtures,  and  some- 
thing or  other.  The  next  word  will 
be  mate,  or  something  of  that  sort. 
My  goodness !  talk  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  here  we  are.  tumbling 
like  children  in  a  nursery ! 

Lord  John  was  now  getting  very 
dry  indeed  about  the  throat,  and  in 
a  few  moments  had  "slipped  out 
quietly"  towards  the  housekeeper's 
room.  He  used  to  take  Mrs.  Horn- 
castle  imder  the  chin  sometimes,  in 
that  amazingly  free  way  of  his,  which 
is  Dasscd  over  in  Lord  Johns,  and 
told  her  she  put  him  in  mind  of  a 
devilish  fine  creature  at  Mr.  Roche's 
ten  years  ago.  "  And  let  me  tell  you, 
my  dear  creature,  I  was  the  man  in 
the  place  she  cared  least  for — of  course 
I  was.  Ti-eated  me  like  a  dog — eh  1 
Of  course  she  did.  My  dear  child, 
quick  with  that  brown  gruel  of  yours ; 
rm  scalding  down  the  red  laue  here. 
Ah  !  that's  soft  and  sugary." 

Though  he  was  away  a  long  time, 
the  curtain  had  not  nsen  when  he 
came  back.  "  Always  the  way,"  said 
Lord  John.  "  Bet  you  sovereign  they 
are  smirking  together  at  this  lAoment, 
hobnobbing  over  their  drink.  *  Oh, 
you  were  capital.'  And  the  other 
one  tells  him,  *And  you  were  so 
funny— -never  heard  anything  better ! 
And  how  the  audience  laughed.' 
*It's  going  capitally.'  That's  the 
word— *  going  capitally.'  This  is 
absurd,  waiting  in  this  way  !    I'll  just 

fo  and  speak  to  the  baronet."  And 
e  actually  did  :  and  in  a  moment  a 
message  arrived  behind  the  scenes 
from  Sir  John,  hoping  that  they  were 
ready. 

Lord  John's  penetration  was  won- 
derful for  they  were  actually,  as  he 
descrioed,  telling  each  other  that  it 
was  "Ooing  Capitally."  Buttheywere 
ready  now,  and  the  curtain  rose  slow- 
Iv,  and  showed  a  study— a  little 
darkened,  but  laid  out  with  taste. 
The  room  of  a  virtuoso  :  books,  draw- 
ings, a  picture  on  an  easel,  crimson 
draperies,  and  a  small femalestatue  out 
of  the  gallery,  a£one  side.  A  lamp  was 
burning,  and  Seveme,  in  a  black  vel- 
vet robe,  with  a  very  low  collar,  and 
looking  specially  handsome,  was  sit- 
ting, his  hand  to  his  forehead,  reading 
and  studying.  The  courtesy  that 
ctfuld  grudge  this  good-looking  appa- 


rition the  cheap  tribute  of  a  round  of 
applatse,  must  have  been  of  a  poor 
sort  Something  in  the  management 
of  the  lights  gave  a  rich  hue  to  the 
whole,  and  made  it  seem  like  a  picture. 

"E^rad  that's  not  so  bad,"  said 
Lord  John  to  his  neighbour,  "  there's 
a  touch  of  the  what  d'ye  may  call  it 
in  that ;"  who  or  what  he  alluded  to 
the  neighbour  did  not  know,  but  it  is 
likely  that  he  meant  something  artistic 

Presently  Severne  rose,  and  began 
in  a  dreamy  way  to  talk  of  some- 
thing that  was  i)ast  Then  the  clock 
wasjheard  to  strike. 

Sevet^ne. — "  Midnight  I  one  more 
day  gone  with  the  rest^  yet  the  end 
seems  as  far  away  as  over ;  yet  it 
must  be  coming.  0  how  I  long  for 
the  peaceful  qmet  of  the  grave !  sweet 
happy,  long  expected  hour,  when  I 
shall  rejoin  Aer,  that  dear  innocent — 
the  darling  long  lost  Lenore — she 
whom  I  so  cruelly  betrayed."  Then 
he  began  softly  and  melodiously  the 
well-Clown  monody : — 

"Once  upon  a  midnight  dreary,  whQe  I 

pondered  weak  and  wcan% 
Over  many  a  quaint  and  curious  rolumr  of 

forgotten  lore. 
While  I  nodded,  nearly  napping,  suddenly 

there  oame  a  tapping. 
As  of  some  one  gently  rapping,  rapping  at 

my  chamber  door. 
**Ti9  some  visitor,*  I  muttered,  *  tapping  at 

my  chamber  door, 

Only  this  and  nothmg  more/ 
Ah!  distinctly  I  remember,  it  was  in  the 

bleak  December,"  &c. 

We  all  know  that  surprising  lament ; 
and  at  times,  for  a  chosen  few,  Seveme 
was  fond  of  declaiming  it  with  ft 
most  mournful  cadence  and  surprisinx 
pathos  and  melody.  The  rustics  high 
and  low  were  impressed  by  it,  and 
used  to  stretch  their  necks  to  make 
out  that  raven  which  they  were  sure 
was  over  the  bust  of  Pallas.  Indeed 
the  barrister  was  even  eager  that 
some  concrete  realization  of  this  part 
of  tlie  poem  should  be  carried  out 

"The  thing  won't  be  worth  tup- 
pence, Seveme,"  he  said ;  "just  dap  a 
stuffed  bird  up  there  and  give  him  a 
so  of  paint  and  you'll  see  if  that 
doesn't  toucn  'em  xxp  ;  and  I  tell  yna 
what,  my  bo^,  we  might  have  a  bb^ 
thread  to  his  wings  and  not  a  aool 
'ud  see  it,  and  we  could  midce  'em  flap 
at  the  proper  points.    See  : 

*'  And  the  Raven  said — 

GN«v«r  more.* 
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•nrns  flap !  flap !  My  goodness. 
They'd  rise  at  you  !"  But  Severne 
could  not  enter  into  this  brilliant 
picture. 

"  They'd  only  laugh,"  he  said ;  "  it 
would  turn  it  into  a  burlesque.  No, 
no,  leave  it  to  me  and  Mrs.  Lepell ; 
you  concentrate  yourself  on  the  busi- 
ness of  the  piece." 

He  went  on :  "  What  is  there  for 
me  now  *?  What  remains  but  misery 
and  a^ony,  and  an  end  too  long  de- 
liqred  f  When  will  it  come  1— when 
will  she  come  1" 

Suddenly  was  heard  soft  and  ra- 
vishing strains  of  celestial  music — in 
fact,  a  very  costly  harmonium 
touched  by  the  fingers  of  one  of  the 
Miss  Fentons.  They  had  sent  up,  in 
a  hurried  manner,  to  Mr.  Sweetman 
for  a  "book  of  the  anthems,  dear 
Mr.  Sweetman."  ^That  clergyman. 
from  the  spasmodic  and  agitated 
spirit  that  governs  all  theatrical 
manners,  thought  it  was  a  concern  of 
life  and  death,  and  that  he  was  sum- 
moned to  attend  a  sick-bed.)  And 
then,  before  the  music  had  died  away, 
ai>peared  a  vision — in  a  snowy  dress — 
with  long  hair  down  on  her  shoulders, 
a  gold  fillet  on  her  forehead,  and  her 
aims  stretched  out,  with  a  smile  of 
most  bewitching  and  forgiving  invi- 
tation. The  rustics—gentle  and 
simple— remarked  a  sort  of  haziness, 
almost  spiritual,  about  this  despairing 
vision — a  softness,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  brilliancy— a  mistiness  of  out- 
line which  seemed  supernatural,  and 
was  certainly  wanting  in  the  ruder 
vision  that  had  appeared  before. 
They  did  not  know  that  gauze  had 
been  cunningly  stretched  between 
them  and  the  figures— which,  it  is  no- 
torious, has  a  surprising  effect.  Down 
sank  the  student  slowly  on  his  knees. 
The  soft  music  rose  and  fell,  the  soft 
smile— was  it  of  forgiveness  or  hap- 
piness?— played  on  that  face,  the 
anns  wound  in  graceful  attitudes 
— ^whispers  went  round,  "  Who  1 
who?" 

**  Mrs.  Lepell ;  don't  you  know  1" 

**  Fine  creature — the  accident;"  and 
then  from  Lord  John,  "Egad — she 
does  it  uncommon  well.  She  knows 
how  to  work  those  arms  of  hers. 
Efpd,  ma*am,  the  stiff  creatures  of 
this  town  may  take  a  lesson." 

The  student  hud  risen  atid  sunk 
on  one  knee  before  this  apparition. 


"  Who  are  you,"  he  said,  "that  comes 
to  disturb  this  miserable  solitude  ? 
Leave  me — leave  me  to  my  own 
troubles.  Neither  light  nor  comfort 
suit  with  this  dreary  heart.  Leave 
me — I  implore  leave  me  to  darkness 
and  misery ;  or  if  you  be  an  angel 
that  brings  blessings,  send  me  at  least 
a  quick  deliverance,  and  hurry  on  the 
end  that  I  sigh  for." 

[Apvlause — music  rises  and  falls 
dismally,  being,  in  fact,  the  famous 
tremolo  ritoumelle  to  which  the  two 
unhappy  Corsican  gentlemen  used  to 
see  each  other.] 

The  vision  snook  its  head.  "No," 
she  said,  sadly,  "what  you  say  is 
folly.  Ah,  why  waste  precious  hours 
in  misery  1  I  have  come  to  tell  you 
it  is  the  worst  and  most  unacceptable 
homage  you  could  pay  to  her  whom 
you  have  lost  You  are  longing  to 
meet  her  again.  Ah,  you  know  not 
what  a  waste  of  this  morbid  affection 
there  is  in  the  world.  It  would  fill 
the  ocean,  while  she,  perhaps  at  this 
moment— the  lost  Lenore — may  be 
tripping  through  the  ball-room  of  the 
Elysian-fields,  sitting  in  a  comer 
half  way  up  the  stairs,  vrith  a  hand- 
somerspectre,  carrying  on  a  shadowy 
flirtation.  Do  you  know,  foolLsn 
man,  that  living  or  dead  women  are 
the  same]  Tney  must  live  and 
breathe  and  flirt,  or  die ;  and  all  the 
lost  Lenores  in  the  world,  whom 
foolish  men  are  frantically  bewailing, 
are  at  this  consoling  themselves  in 
London  or  in  Paiis,  in  the  parks  or 
in  the  ball,  or,  perhaps,  even  in  a 
railway  carri<ige  hurrying  here — 
admiration  is  always  welcome — al- 
ways." 

And  the  vision  stopped  short  with 
a  smile,  half  encuuragine  half  sati- 
rical. There  was  loud  applause, 
though  we  are  bound  to  say  it  was 
not  understood  by  the  rustics. 

Lord  John  was  seen  clapping  his 
hands  with  enthusiasm  :  "  Bravo  ! 
capital !  well  put,  Mrs.  L.  That's 
one,  two.  for  him— I  didn't  think 
she  could  be  so  smart  Don't  you 
see  she  is  touching  up  our  young 
friend's  vanity  off  the  «tage  %  That's 
a  girl  he's  after  !  Egad,  and  I  think 
he  feels  it  too." 

The  lover  was  indeed  looking  at 
his  visiter,]  a  little  perplexed.  He 
went  on  : 

Streriie. — "T  thought  yon  wpre  a 
messenger  from  heaven,  with  cyiufort 
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and  divine  consolation;  but  your 
comfort  is  of  the  world— worldly.  It 
is  tinged  with  a  cold,  unkind  philo- 
sophy, which  I  do  not  care  for  and 
is,  besides,  what  the  cruel  world  call 
uncharitable.  I  have  faith,  and  that 
is  all  I  want." 

Mrs,  Lepell. — "So  had  Don  Quixote ; 
he  did  wonders  with  his  windmills. 
How  you  are  to  be  envied,  seeing 
angels  everywhere,  as  you  walk  along, 
creatures  bathed  in  golden  light, 
models  of  perfection,  ^nile  the  prosy 
men  and  women  about  you  only  see — 
men  and  women.  Oh  !**  added  the 
vision,  in  a  feigned  rapture,  "how 
charming  is  a  child-like  unsophisti- 
cation  ;  Tiow  delightful  a  perpetual 
infancy,  that  is  all  its  life  just  eight 
years  old^  and  sitting  in  the  front 
row,  looking  on  at  a  gorgeous  Christ- 
mas pantomime !" 

Even  the  rustics  understood  this, 
and  laughed  ;  Lord  John  was  in  an 
ecstacy. 

"  Lord  have  mercy,  you  saw  that, 
she^s  given  it  to  him,  back  and  front, 
up  and  down,  knocking  the  wind  out 
of  him  ;  my  dear  ma'am,  our  young 
fHend  wants  a  lesson." 

It  was  the  clergyman's  wifis,  and 
who  was  to  send  Captain  Phillips  the 
cream. 

"  It  is  very  clever,"  she  said.  "  He 
has  treated  her  badly  in  her  life-time, 
and  " —  she  stopped,  a  little  doubt- 
ftiL 

"Who.  ma'am  t"  said  Lord  John. 

"The  lost  Lenore." 

"  Thft  lost  Foundling,  ma'am,"  said 
Lord  John,  contemptuously.  "  Pish  ! 
There,  ma*am,  look ;  I  declare  he 
doesn't  know  what  to  say."  Sevcrae 
had  risen. 

"  If  I  was  to  choose  "  he  said,  "  I 
would  sooner  be  a  child  all  my  life, 
taking  the  pantomime  for  real  angels 
and  real  gold  and  silver,  than  be  one 
of  the  cold  sect  of  philosophers  to 
which  yoUyfair  spectre,  belong.  It 
is  easy  to  laugh  at  everything,  and 
I  congratulate  yow,  a  happy  spirit  on 
these  fortunate  gifts.  You  will  flit 
over  the  earth,  from  city  to  city,  from 
street  to  street,  from  house  to  nouse. 
A  happy  life  is  before  you  ;  you  can 
visit  a  nundred  moody,  foobsh  suf- 
ferers like  me,  boys  of  thirty,  and 
sitting  at  their  first  pantomime,  and  be- 
lieving everything.  Your  mission  may 
be  to  console  them,  by  teaching  them 
to  feel  the  scenes,  and  show  them 


that  the  gilding  on  the  ^^ngerbread 
is  only  tinsel  You  will  succeed  of 
course  with  some.  But  I  do  not  envy 
you  your  mission,  lovely  and  incompa- 
rable spirit" 

Mrs.  Lepell  (assuming  a  wonderful 
expression  of  wounded  sorrow,  and 
drooping  her  head).— "Ah  !  tnis  is 
the  way,  always  the  way.  Poor  me, 
with  the  best  intentions  m  the  world ! 
I  came  from  Paradise  to  console" — 

Seveme  (scornfully).—"  From  Pa- 
radise r 

Mrs,  Lepell  (bending  low). — "  Poor 
me !  again.  Thanks  for  the  charmiog 
compliment  Well,  I  must  go  back 
to  one  or  other  of  the  two  places — I 
to  my  place  of  abode,  yon  to  think 
over  the  Lost  Lenore.  She  comes 
not— may  never  come.  Better,  cer- 
tainly, she  did  not,  if  she  haa  been 
filling  up  her  hours  of  sorrow  with 
the  miserable  distractions  of  society 
and  flurtation"— (the  spectse  now 
assuming  a  very  scoflBng  tone)— "I 
leave  you  the  dear  little  ooy,  in  his 
front  row,  in  his  jacket  and  frill, 
looking  on  at  his  pantomime.  Sweet 
innocence— how  charming,  how  de- 
lightful a  picture— what  a  pastoral 
life— going  to  college — elected  a  mem- 
ber of  Parliament,  and  gmng  into 
society,  and  all  the  time  a  little  boy. 
Adieu,  adieu !  Will  it  not  have  its 
sugarstick,  or  will  it  tcU  its  pi^  of 
the  naughty  unfeeling  spectre  that 
came  to  trouble  him  and  make  it  cqr, 
perhaps.  Dry  its  eyes.  It  is,  it  is 
all  real  gold  and  silver.  It  is  indeed. 
Adieu  '."—and  with  a  scornful  laugh 
the  strange  vision  disappeared. 

"  By  the  Lord,"  said  Lord  John, 
almost  aloud,  "how  she  gave  it  to 
him— turned  him  inside  out  Did 
you  ever  hear  such  a  scolding  t"  Bat 
to  say  the  truth,  the  company  were 

fuzzled  to  know  what  it  all  meant, 
t  was  uncommon  clever,  you  know, 
but  what  was  all  that  about  the  boj 
at  a  pantomime — a  very  smart  crea- 
ture?—and  she  made  him  out  rather 
a  poor  fi^fure,  you  know." 

Sir  John  was  cnreatiy  pleased,  and 
understood  it  fairly.  ''Yon  aee, 
ma'am,  she's  a  very  clever  creature^ 
and  Harry  and  she  are  always  at  it 
A  littie  sparring,  and  I  declare  I  think 
she  sent  him  to  the  wall,  ma*am.  Ai 
clever  and  deeply  read  a  woman  as 
you'd  pick  out.  She's  now  at  woiIl 
ma'am,  on  a  fine  book,  good  aolia 
reading,  Bishop  Digby— iny  flioceitoc^a 
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fthort  way  with  the-Diaaentere — I*m 
dying  to  hear  her  on  it.  I  expect 
she'll  talk  like  a  bishop." 

Mrs.  Seveme,  the  charming  mother, 
looked  disturbed  and  annoyed.  She 
did  not  seem  to  ei\joy  it,  like  Sir  John, 
and  indeed  it  must  be  said  that 
there  was  an  indistinct  impression 
abroad  that,  in  Sir  John's  phrase,  our 
friend  there  had  "  cut  a  rather  shy 
figure,  you  know." 

And  while  they  were  getting  ready 
for  the  third  piece,  it  was  thus  freely 
criticised. 

Lady  Hall,  though,  had  seen  some 
life  in  town,  and  took  a  kind  of  sur- 
prised and  amused  tone,  which,  it 


may  be  added,  is  a  dangerous  weapon 
if  skilfully  used. 

"Really,"  she  said,  "it  is  quite 
surprising,  a  person  to  be  so  much  at 
home  before  such  a  crowd.  /  should 
faint  It  is  so  unusual  you  know  to 
meet  it  You  can't  get  people  to 
come  forward  in  that  way. 

"Oh,  she's  very  clever,"  said  Sir 
John,  in  profound  admiration,  "knows 
the  world  well." 

*'So  I  should  sav,''  the  lady  an- 
swered with  a  smile,  "it's  a  great 
treat  I  never  saw  such  a  thing  be- 
fore, and  so  severe,  and  ready  with 
her  sharp  things.  I  must  taX'e  care 
not  to  quarrel  with  her" 


KiLABTOKBXTBLY  ABBKT,  PAST    AND  PRESENT.      THE  BISE   AND  INFLUENCE 
OF  ENOUSH  MONACHISM. 


From  DvntrrAit  to  tec  No&vait  Con^usst.* 


Wb  have  hitherto  contemplated  the 
monastic  system  in  its  infancy  or 
period  of  development,  we  now  ad- 
vance to  the  contemplation  of  it  at 
that  point  in  its  career  when  it  first 
became  conscious  of  its  power,  and 
exerted  that  power  to  bring  about  the 
accomplishment  of  priestly  domina- 
tion. In  doing  this  we  must  bear 
in  nund  the  distinction  which  existed 
between  the  Church  as  regards  the 
clergy  who  administered  to  the 
people— that  is,  the  secular  clergy, 
and  the  monks  who  were  called  the 
regular  clergy :  they  were  two  dis- 
tinct bodies,  following  a  different 
mode  of  life,  and  having  very  little 
in  common.  The  monk,  shut  up  in 
his  monastery,  looked  upon  the 
Church  as  a  great  institution,  whose 
power  in  the  world  should  be  domi- 
nant The  parish  priest,  mingling 
with  the  people,  conversant  with 
their  wants  and  their  sufferings,  re- 
garded the  Church  more  as  the  re- 
presentative of  the  Almighty  in  the 
world,  to  be  kept  above  all  worldly 
contact  or  contention,  and  to  be  only 
the  instrument  of  instruction,  charity. 


and  salvation  to  the  people  amongst 
whom  it  stood.  Consequently,  we 
find  that  whilst  the  secular  priest 
lived  amongst  his  fellows  in  the  same 
way,  married  and  reared  children, 
shared  their  troubles  and  felt  their 
wants,  the  monk,  sworn  to  celibacy, 
bound  to  the  world  by  no  tie,  thought 
only  of  the  consolidation  and  glonfi- 
cation  of  the  Church  as  a  mighty 
power.  The  natural  tie  of  parentage 
bound  the  priest  to  humanity,  but 
the  vow  of  celibacy  alienated  the 
monk  from  the  CTeat  family  of  man- 
kind and  made  him  the  abject  slave 
of  his  order.  At  this  point  it  will 
be  necessary,  that  we  may  the  more 
easily  appreciate  the  gradual  change 
which  came  over  the  Church  after 
the  amalgamation  of  the  two— the 
British  and  the  Roman— to  have  a 
clear  idea  of  what  the  early  British 
Church  taught.  Its  amalgamation 
with  the  Augustinian  did  not  take 
place  until  the  year  649,  when  the 
appointment  of  Theodore,  a  foreigner, 
to  the  Archbishopric  of  Canterbury, 
removing  all  cause  of  jealousy,  a 
public  reconciliation  was  effected ;  the 


*  Aatherities :— Anglia  8acra  Eadmeri  Vita  St  Duns.,  and  Osberni  Vita  St  Duna  \ 
Acta  Sana;  19  Mail  torn.  iy.  GuUeL  Malms.  Hist  Glast;  Dagdale*8  Monaoticoa 
(Steveni'  2  addiUonal  vols.) ;  Saxon  Chron.  (Ingram) ;  Gale's  XV.  Scriptores ;  Cottoniaa 
MSS.,  Cleopatra,  B.  13,  D.  4,  and  Claudius,  B.  6;  Harleian  MSS.  268:  FuUer's 
Ghurck  History ;  Eadmeri  £pis.  ad  Glast  de  corp  St  Duns.  Anglia  Sac,  vol.  U^ ; 
Blabillon,  Acta  Sanct.  Ord.,  Ben.,  vol.  v. ;  Butler's  Lives  of  the  Saints. 
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two  Churches  were  blended,  and  from 
that  time  the  ancient  British  Church. 
as  a  separate  establishment,  ceasea 
to  exist,  submitted  itself  to  Romish 
discipline,  and  became  permeated 
with  Eomish  doctrines,  so  that  al- 
though it  is  not  true  that  the  Augus- 
tinian  mission  first  planted  Chris- 
tianity in  England,  yet  we  are  com- 
piled to  admit  tnis  truth,  that  it 
timt  planted  the  Pope  in  England, 
and  through  that  channel  there  came, 
gradually  but  with  inevitable  cer- 
tainty, both  the  then  incipient  doc- 
trine of  Papal  supremacy,  and  the 
interpolations  which  were  gradually 
made  into  Ciiristianity  bv  Papal 
authority.  We  propose,  at  this  point, 
just  to  sum  up  briefly  the  teaching 
of  that  old  Church  before  its  amal- 
gamation ;  and  then  to  review  the 
relations  in  which  the  Church  stood 
as  regards  Rome,  and  the  general 
aspect  of  affaire  which  preceded  the 
advent  of  Dunstan. 

We  glean  from  the  writings  of 
Gildas  that  both  the  doctrines  aiid 
the  ritual  of  the  ancient  British 
Church  were  of  the  simplest  charac- 
ter. They  taught  the  oneness  of  the 
Godhead;  the  Trinity,  the  divine  and 
human  nature  of  Christ,  redemption 
through  His  death;  and  the  eternity 
of  future  rewards  and  punishments. 
They  regarded  the  Lord  s  Supper  as 
a  symboL  not  a  miracle  ;  they  took 
the  bread  and  wine  as  our  Lord  com- 
manded it  should  be  taken,  "  in  re- 
membrance of"  Him,  and  they  did 
not  refuse  the  wine  to  the  laity.  Their 
hierarchy  consisted  of  bishops  and 
priests,  with  other  ministers,  and  that 
a  particular  service  was  employed  |it 
their  ordination.  There  were  also 
monasteries  with  monks  living  in 
them  sworn  to  poverty,  chastity,  and 
obedience  to  their  abbot.  That 
churches  were  built  in  honour  of 
martyrs ;  that  each  church  had  many 
altars;  and  the  service  which  was 
performed  in  the  Latin  tongue,  was 
chanted  by  the  priests.  Disputes 
were  finally  settled  by  provmcial 
synods,  held  twice  a  year,  beyond 
whom,  on  matters  of  discipline,  there 
was  no  appeal.  So  that  we  see  the 
doctrines  of  this  Old  Church  were 
characterized  by  a  true  Apostolic 
simplicity,  and  as  an  institution  it  was 


free  and  unfettered.  After  the  amal- 
gamation with  the  Church  of  Romish 
planting,  its  independence  was  lost, 
and  itbecame  subject,  both  as  regards 
its  doctrines  and  its  ritual,  to  Roman 
influences — we  say  influences,  because 
Roman  authority  was  not  established 
in  the  country  for  some  centuries 
after — its  operations  upon  what  may 
be  called  the  Saxon  Church,  that  is, 
the  amalgamation  of  the  ancient 
British  and  Augustinian  Churches 
pai'took  only  of  the  character  of  in- 
nuences,  which,  however,  accom- 
plished in  that  gentler  manner  a  great 
deal,  and  paved  the  way  for  the  exer- 
tion of  authority :  but  on  many  oc- 
casions before  the  tenth  centiur, 
when  the  slightest  effort  was  made 
by  the  Romish  element  to  bring  the 
Saxon  Church  under  Papal  dominion, 
it  was  at  once  denounced  as  an  uncon-  . 
stitutional  thing,  and  resisted  with 
determination.  In  the  year  680 
Wilfrid,*  Bishop  of  Northumbria, 
was  deposed  from  his  see  by  Arch- 
bishop Theodore,  upon  which  he  went 
to  Rome,  appealed  to  the  Pope  in 
persoUj  and  received  the  Pai>al  de- 
cision m  his  favour.  Upon  his  return, 
armed  with  this  authority,  be  ex- 
pected to  be  reinstated,  but  the  whole 
Church  and  court  were  aroused,  they 
looked  upon  the  appeal  as  a  violation 
of  law,  and  upon  the  Pope's  decision 
as  a  national  insult.  The  King  Egfrid 
at  once  convened  a  council,  composed 
both  of  nobles  and  clergy,  which  fully 
showed  the  vital  importance  attached 
to  the  point,  and  by  that  council  the 
interference  of  the  Pope  was  ignored 
and  Wilfrid  condemned  to  nine 
months'  imprisonment  His  see,  in 
spite  of  all  opposition,  was  then  di- 
vided into  two  dioceses,  and  riven  to 
others.  But  although  boldly  and 
successfully  resisted  in  the  seventh 
century.  Papal  supremacy  was  gra- 
dually and  cautiously  insinuating  its 
way  into  the  constitutions  of  national 
Churches,  and  events  were  all  con- 
spiruag  to  crown  its  efforts  with  suc- 
cess. What  happened  in  England 
had  taken  place  also  in  Italy  and  in 
France.  Christianity,  as  we  have 
seen,  was  established  in  Rome  npon 
the  ruins  of  a  fallen  empire,  from 
which  it  neither  did  nor  could  inherit 
anything ;  it  therefore  stood  before 
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mankijid  what  it  was— a  thing  not 
of  the  world,  but  a  power  from 
heaven — a  spiritual  power— poor  and 
humble  as  He  whose  cross  was  its 
emblem.  But  as  time  rolled  on,  and 
the  great  ones  of  the  earth  began  to 
yield  to  its  influence,  they  laid  their 
treasures  at  the  feet  of  the  priest,  and 
poured  their  wealth  out  at  the  steps 
of  the  altar.  The  monarchs  of  the 
Carlovingian  and  the  Saxon  dynasties 
in  France  and  England  were  distin- 
guished by  their  devotion  to  the 
Church  and  that  devotion  was  sub- 
stantially manifested  by  grants  of 
land,  by  gifts  of  money,  and  what 
recoiled  upon  them  at  last,  by  grants  of 
exemption  from  liabilities.  A  territo- 
rial dominion  only  was  wanting  to  the 
Pope  to  place  him  on  a  footing  of 
tenmoral  equality  with  the  sovereigns 
of  Europe,  and  an  event  transpired 
in  the  year  724  which  brought  the 
cession  of  this  dominion  about,  and 
may  be  looked  upon  as  the  foundation 
of  that  bugbear  of  modern  times — 
the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope. 
The  worship  of  images  as  a  relict  of 
ancient  idolatry,  had  lingered  in  the 
new  Church,  and  given  rise  to  a  fierce 
controversy  between  the  Eastern  and 
Western  Establishments.  Leo,  the 
Emperor  of  the  East,  therefore,  in 
the  year  724,  proscribed  this  worship 
by  an  impenal  decree,  which  was 
carried  out  with  great  violence  and 
persecution.  The  jealousy  of  the 
Pontiff  was  excited,  and  the  Roman 
people  expelled  the  representative  of 
the  Emperor  from  the  city,  formed 
themselves  into  a  republic  in  the  year 
730,  of  which  Gregory  II.,  the  then 
Pope,  was  the  recognised  head,  with 
power  over  its  territory,  which  consti- 
tuted what  was  callea  the  Duchy  of 
Ptome.  The  King  of  the  Lombards 
next  fell  upon  the  Exarch  in  Ravenna, 
made  himself  master  of  the  Exarchate 
territory,  and  demanded  submission 
from  the  Romans  as  his  proper  de- 
pendencies. Stephen  III.,  wno  was 
then  Pope,  solicited  the  aid  of  Pepin 
le  Bref,  and  for  that  purpose  even 
went  to  France  in  person  in  the  year 
754.  The  price  exacted  by  this 
monarch  was  the  confirmation  of  his 
crown  to  his  family  ;  his  coronation 
by  the  Pope  at  St.  Denis,  the  corona- 
tion of  his  two  sons,  and  the  binding 
his  nobility  by  solemn  oath  to  main- 
tain the  crown  in  its  hereditaij 
descent    In   consideration   of  this 


arrangement  Pepin  went  to  Italy,  got 
possession  of  the  Exarchate,  which 
he  immediately  handed  over  to  the 
Pope.  Twenty  years  later  the  Lom- 
bards once  more  tried  to  wrest  this 
territory  from  the  Papal  see,  when 
Adrian  I.  appealed  to  the  devotion 
of  Charlemagne,  who  defeated  the 
Lombards,  overturned  the  monarchy, 
and  added  other  possessions  to  the 
dominions  of  the  PontiflT.  These 
events  were  the  foundations  of  that 
vast  superstnicture  which  ultimatelv 
overawed  the  whole  Christian  world. 
A  territorial  dominion  once  estab- 
lished, the  idea  soon  arose  of  exer- 
cising over  all  other  monarchs,  bjr 
means  of  a  gradually  established  spi- 
ritual supremacy  as  regards  the 
Church  in  their  dominions,  a  power 
which  should  bind  themselves  and 
direct  their  senates  and  their  armies 
to  its  own  personal  aggrandizement— 
the  most  gigantic  dream  which  ever 
filled  the  imagination  of  human  va- 
nity. Two  centuries  rolled  by  bring- 
ing with  them  towards  the  consum- 
mation of  that  idea  great  accumula- 
tions of  wealth  and  territory.  At  the 
dawn  of  the  tenth  century  the  idea 
had  so  far  become  reality,  that  steps 
were  taken  to  practically  enforce  its 
designs.  In  England  the  instrument 
by  whose  means  that  work  was  at- 
tempted was  Dunstan,  whose  ex- 
traordinary career  we  shall  now  pro- 
ceed to  describe. 

Of  all  the  saints  in  the  calendar 
St.  Dunstan  is  the  one  most  generally 
known  to  the  English  people.  He  has 
been  immortalized  in  the  elaborate 
miracle-spangled  biographies  of  the 
Acta  Sanctorum  and  the  Anglia 
Sacra  ;  he  figures  prominently  in  the 
political  and  ecclesiastical  history  of 
the  period  in  which  he  lived  :  he  has 
been  popularized  by  the  lawless  ver- 
sification and  fantastic  wit  of  Barham, 
and  he  lives  for  ever  in  that  lasting 
immortality  of  popular  ballads  as  one 
who  dared  to  lay  violent  hands  upon 
His  Britannic  Majesty,  and  inflict  a 
humiliating  indignity  upon  him  whose 
majesty  is  termed  Satanic,  who  seized 
Edwy  by  the  collar  and  Satan  by  the 
nose.  In  this  way  he  has  been 
handed  down  through  the  long  course 
of  nearly  ten  centuries,  and  ]>08terity 
seems  reluctant  to  let  him  sink  into 
obscurity,  for  it  is  only  a  few  weeks 
ago  that  his  name  was  appended  to 
a  large  stack  of  warehouses  in  the 
^ :  oogle 
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mwuntly  neighbourhood  of  Billings- 
gate. 

According  to  0sbem*8  VCTsion  of 
the  life  of  Donstan  in  the  Anglia 
Sacra,  he  was  bom  in  the  first  year 
of  the  reign  of  Kin^  Atbelstan.  He 
was  probably  bom  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  Glastonbury,  But- 
ler says  in  the  town  itself ;  but  as  we 
read  of  his  being  taken  when  a  child 
by  his  father  into  Glastonbury,  it  is 
more  likely  that  his  father's  residence 
was  somewhere  in  the  immediate 
vicinity.  His  mother's  name  was 
Kynedrid,*  his  father's  Herstan ;  they 
were  of  noble  blood,  and  devout 
Christians,  and  Osbem  remarks  that 
it  might  be  a  special  providential  cir- 
cumstance that  such  an  infant  should 
have  had  such  parents,  who.  from 
living  holily  themselves,  might  be  able 
to  transmit  the  manner  of  nolv  living 
to  the  son  which  was  to  be  bom  of 
their  bodies.  At  the  period  of  his 
childhood  there  were  several  Irish 
monks  at  Glastonbury  Abbey,  who 
being  led  to  the  spot  by  devotion  to 
the  memory  of  their  patron  saint,  and 
probably,  by  the  rumour  of  its  de- 
cadence dunng  the  troublous  times  of 
invasion,  had  settled  there,  and  being, 
as  were  most  of  the  Irish  monks  of 
that  period,  great  scholars,  they  re- 
ceived the  sons  of  the  nobles  living  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  and 
taught  them  science  andletters.  These 
monks  do  not  appear  to  have  fol- 
lowed the  strict  conventual  mle. 
for  we  are  told  they  were  married 
men,  and  the  theory  seems  to  be  sup- 
ported by  the  fact  that  some  years 
afterwards,  when  Dunstan  was  made 
Abbot,  he  ejected  all  the  married 
clergy  from  the  abbey.  He  early 
manifested  signs  of  intellectual  sta- 
mina, and  was  ambitious  to  excel  his 
fellow-students  in  learning.  A  pro- 
difflr  of  saintly  virtue,  even  in  his 
childhood,  if  we  are  to  credit  his  bio- 
graphers; it  was  his  endeavour  to 
excel  others  in  the  discbarge  of  his 
duties  in  grace  and  affalnlity  of  tem- 
per, to  preserve  his  natural  modesty, 
to  flee  from  all  lasciviousness.  He 
was  fond  of  the  society  and  conversa- 
tion of  his  elders,  and  declined  to  join 
in  the  frivolous  pastime  of  his  fel- 
lows :  abstemious  in  his  eating  and 
temperate  in  his  indulgence  in  sleep, 


not  easily  moved  from  one  spot,  and 
never  abrapt  in  speech ;   of  great 
courage  in  the  undertaking  of  good 
actions,  and  of  eoual  constancy  in 
p^erseverinff  towards   their   comple- 
tion.   A  thonghtful,  silent,  strange 
child,  brought  into  existence  by  de- 
vout parents,  and,  as  it  were,  at  the 
very  threshold  of  the  monastery.  Dun- 
stan was  really  a  bom  priest  ;  he 
came  into  the  world  under  the  shadow 
of  that  old  abbey  ;  as  a  child  he  had 
been   carried   there  by  his  devout 
parents ;  he  had  wandered  through  its 
cloisters,  listened  to  its  rolling  music, 
heard  the  chaunting  of  the  monksy 
and  watched  the  solemn  processions 
as  they  moved  across  the  quadrangle 
after  the  Divine  Office, still  chaunting 
as  they  went ;  he  had  gazed  with  a 
child's  wonder  upon  its  mysterious 
ceremonies,    at   the  marvels  of  its 
sculpture  and  stained  windows,  had 
looked  with  childish  terror  down  its 
long,  solemn  aisles  and  into  its  dark 
recesses ;  had  listened  to  the  wind 
moaning  through  the  spiral  staircases 
of  its  towers,  and  had  touched  with 
his  child's  fingers  the  cold,  pale,  mo- 
tionless statues  reclining  on  its  tombs ; 
in  fact,  his  whole  mind  had  been  im- 
bued with  the  spirit  of  the  place,  and 
when  in  it  he  was   lost    in    rapt 
though  undefined  conteitplation.  and 
when  absent  from  it  he  buried  nim- 
self  in  dreams  of  its  grandeur.    It 
is  reported  of  him  that  on  one  oc- 
casion he  dreamed  that  an  old  man 
clothed  in  white  had  led  him  to  the 
monastery  and  shown  him,  instead  of 
the  ruined  buildings  familiar  to  his 
sight,  a  magnificent  pile,  complete  in 
every  part ;  and  it  is  added  that  it 
was  with  this  dream  or  revelation,  as 
the  monkish  chronicles  have  it,  be- 
fore his  mind  that  he  rebuilt  the 
monastery  so  splendidly  years  after- 
wards when  he  became  its  mler.    It 
is  not  improbable  that  this  story  of 
the  dream  may  be  perfectly  trae,  for 
Dunstan  as  a  youtn  was  of  a  quick 
and  vivacious  imagination,  ambitious, 
and  dreamy.    His  close  application 
to  his  studies  was  also  telling  upon 
his   constitution,   for  we   find  him 
shortly  after  this  dream  prostrated 
by  a  brain  fever,  in  the  delirium  of 
which  upon  one  occasion,  when  his 
nurse  was  absent,  he  arose  from  his 
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couch  and  made  his  way  to  the  abbey, 
which  was  closed.  A  scaffold  had 
been  erected  for  some  workmen  who 
-were  repairing  the  roof,  and  up  the 
steps  of  this  scaffold  the  lad  rushed, 
mounted  to  the  summit,  got  on  to  the 
roof,  found  his  way  to  an  opening 
which  led  into  the  church  by  a  most 
perilous  descent,  down  which  he  has- 
tened unconscious  of  danger,  and 
arrived  at  the  bottom  in  safety,  where 
he  found  two  men  asleep,  by  whose 
side  he  lay  down,  and  soon  fell  into  a 
deep  slumber,  from  which  he  was 
awakened  in  the  morning  by  his  asto- 
nished companions,  to  whom  he  could 
give  no  account  of  the  way  in  which 
he  got  there.*  He  soon,  however, 
recovered  from  this  fever  and  re- 
sumed his  studies,  which  were  divided 
amongst  book  learning,  music,  the 
mechanical  arts,  and  wh^  science 
was  then  taught ;  in  all  these  he  ex- 
celled, especially  in  music,  which  ac- 
complishment, however,  caused  him 
his  first  fall  in  life,  as  we  shall  pro- 
ceed to  narrate.  He  had  been  intro- 
duced by  some  members  of  liis  family 
to  the  notice  of  the  King  Athelstan, 
who  took  a  great  fancy  to  him,  in- 
vited him  to  court,  and  according  to 
Osbem  gave  him  some  official  ap- 
pointment, he  bavin;;;  at  that  time 
also  received  holy  orders-t    He  soon 


became  a  favourite  at  court,  more  es- 
pecially amongst  the  ladies,  to  whom 
his  musical  talents  rendered  him  very 
acceptable.  The  king  also  found 
pleasure  and  relaxation  in  his  com- 
pany, for  we  are  told  that  when  he 
saw  his  Majesty  fatigued  with  busi- 
ness, this  courtly  saint  used  to  take 
up  his  lute  or  tambour,  and  play  and 
sing,  with  which,  savs  Osbern,  he 
caused  the  hearts  of  the  king  and  all 
the  princes  to  rejoice  ("  quo  facto  tam 
Regis  quam  omnium  corda  Principum 
exhilarabat'*).  He  soon,  however,  be- 
came an  object  of  envy  to  the  other 
courtiers,  who  lost  no  opportunity  of 
doing  him  an  Injury,  and  an  incident 
took  place  which  enabled  them  to 
procure  his  downfall  Dunstan  had 
oeen  singing  and  playing  to  some  of 
the  ladies  of  the  court,  and  when  he 
had  finished,  hung  his  harp  against 
the  wall,  and  probably  with  the  in- 
t«^ntion  of  creating  a  little  astonish- 
ment, being  well  versed  in  science :  he 
so  placed  it  that  when  the  wind  blew 
through  the  crevices  it  produced  a  low 
wailing  sound,  graduHUy  swelling  like 
the  weird  tones  of  an  -^lian  harp. 
The  ladies  took  fright  and  rushed 
from  the  apartment,  declaring  that  he 
knew  more  than  was  fitting.  The 
report  soon  reached  his  enemies,  who 
bandied  it  about  with  many  exag- 


•  Cleopatra,  B.  13,  fo.  62  (Cotton.  >ISS.)  This  MS.,  which  is  bound  up  with  others 
in  an  octavo  vohtrae,  is  a  most  interesting  and  important  document  It  i«  a  complete 
nie  ci  Dunstan,  written  only  a  few  years  after  his  death  by  a  contemporary,  and  there- 
fore of  faiffh  aatiquity.  It  was  consulted  in  the  twelfth  century  by  William  of  Malmesbury 
for  his  history  on  the  antiquity  of  Glastonbury  Abbey,  and  it  bears  the  signatures  of  two 
dietiiigaished  men  who  had  consulted  it  later.  Josselin,  who  compiled  the  *'  Antiquitatea 
BntaxmicaB,"*  under  Archbishop  Pnrker,  used  this  MS.,  and  wrote  upon  it  the  following: — 
'*  Hunc  libnim  cujus  auctor  ut  apparebit  lectori,  claruit  tempore  Ipsius  Dunstani  de  quo 
agit,  repcri  inter  veteres  libros  MSS.  monasterii  Augustinensis  Cant ;  anno  Dni.  1565, 
mens  August. — J.  Jcsseling."  Archbishop  Usher,  when  he  had  consulted  it,  added  the 
foUowhig  in  a  side  note : — *'  Ibi  hunc  ipsum  libnim  a  Gulielmo  Malmesburiensi  repertum 
MK  :  ex  libro  ejnsdem  de  Antiquitate  Glastoniensis  monasterii  apparebit. — Ja.  Usaerus," 
It  hss  bten  reprinted  in  the  Acta  Sanctorum  as  '*  Bridfertbi  Vita  S.  Dunstani.** 

t  Tliis  haa  been  gravely  disputed  by  Wharton,  for  Osbem  places  the  date  of  Dun* 
stands  birth  in  the  first  year  of  Athelstan's  reign,  925,  and  Athelstaii  died  in  941 ;  so  that 
it  is  acarcely  probable  that  Dunstan  could  have  been  invested  with  orders  and  an  office 
before  the  age  of  fourteen,  more  especiaUy  as  that  ofiice  was  a  judicial  one,  for  we  are 
told  that  his  time  was  divided  ^*  nunc  surgens  ad  orandum  Demn  nunc  sedens  ad  dijudi- 
candas  causas  hominum.**  But  the  exact  date  of  Dunstau*s  birth  cannot  be  accurately 
ascertained,  for  he  is  said  also  to  have  been  the  nephew  of  Athelm,  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, who  introduced  him  to  Athelstan ;  but  Athelm  died  in  the  year  923,  and 
therefore,  if  Osbem  were  right,  before  Dunstan  was  bora.  The  chronology  of  this  remote 
period  is  so  unsettled  that  any  attempt  to  reason  upon  it  as  data  involves  endless  conf u- 
iioB.  To  discard  a  fact  through  inconsistency  in  dates  is  injudicious,  for  in  this  case 
Oabem  may  stiU  be  right  in  the  main,  if  only  the  exact  year  of  Dunstan's  bbth  could  be 
ascertained.  Bat  out  of  the  confusion  of  dates  the  fact  survives,  that  Dunstan  did 
receive  the  tonsure  and  at  an  early  age,  it  matters  not  for  historical  truth  whether  it 
were  under  Athelstan  in  the  year  941,  the  last  year  of  that  monarch's  life,  or  later  in  the 
tacceedingieign.  gi.ized  by  GoOgk 
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geratioDS.  until  the  ktngwas  informed 
that  his  niend  was  given  to  bad  arts, 
and  appeared  to  be  assisted  more  by 
demons  than  Divine  aid ;  the  issue 
of  which  was  that  Dunstan,  perceiv- 
ing he  had  lost  favour  with  the 
king,  chose,  like  a  wise  man,  to  re- 
tire and  deprive  his  enemies  of  the 
Eleasure  of  eiyoying  his  fall  They, 
owever,  were  not  to  be  wholly  dis- 
appoint^ for  as  he  rode  away  from 
the  palace  almost  broken-hearted,  he 
was  assailed  hj  his  enemies,  who, 
drag^ng  him  from  his  horse,  threw 
him  into  a  bog,  leaving  him,  as  they 
imagined,  to  be  suffocated.  Dunstan, 
however,  was  not  destined  to  end  his 
career  in  so  ignominious  a  manner ; 
and  having  managed  to  crawl  oud 
he  made  his  way  to  some  house,* 
whose  inmates  sheltered  him,  when 
the  next  day  he  joumied  on  till  he 
came  to  Winchester,  where  Elphege, 
who  was  a  relative  of  his,  was  bishop. 
Elphege  or.  as  he  is  better  known  m 
history,  Elphege  the  Bald,  was  a 
simple-hearted  venerable  old  man,  a 
staunch  advocate  for  the  strict  monas- 
tic ideas  then  coming  into  vogue,  more 
especially  of  the  vow  of  chastity,  which 
was  then  being  preached,  and  urged 
upon  the  Church,  as  an  absolute  con- 
dition of  a  priesthood  engaged  in  hand- 
ling the  sacred  elements,  in  which  a 
mystic  presence  was  even  then  sup- 
posed by  some  to  linger,  and  which, 
therefore,  should  only  be  handled  by 
a  class  of  men  around  whom  a  veil  of 
mystic  purity  was  to  be  thrown,  to 
elevate  them  above  all  other  grades 
of  humanity,  and  invest  their  venr 
presence  witn  a  higher  sanctity.  It 
was  all  tending  towards  the  one  idea 
of  theocratic  power— the  priest  with 
a  wife  and  children  was  a  man  like 
other  men,  far  too  human  to  be  vene- 
rated as  one  in  whom  something  of 
the  Divine  was  embodied  ;  but  the 
priest  purged  from  all  worldly  incli- 
nations, from  all  human  ties,  from 
every  impulse  of  natural  passion,  and 
engaged  m  administering  to  the  peo- 
ple^  not  an  emblem,  but  a  substance 
which  contained  divinity  itself— this 
was  a  being  to  be  regarded  with  su- 
pernatural awe,  to  oppose  whom  was 
to  oppose  God  himself,  and  to  obey 
whom  with  life  and  soul,  was  to  obey 
God  himself,  and  this  was  the  priest 


who  was  being  gradually  set  forth  to 
the  people,  an  item  in  one  vast  system 
of  power  to  be  concentrated  at  Aome. 
But  to  return  :  into  the  ears  of  this 
worthy  old  bishop,  Dunstan  poured 
the  tale  of  his  misfortunes  and  hia 
longings,  and  astonished  the  old  celi- 
bate by  telling  him  that  he  was  most 
anxious  to  marry.  Then  ensued  a 
long  debate,  in  which  Elphege  ni^ed 
upon  his  consideration  the  superior 
advantages  of  a  life  of  celibacy  in  a 
spiritual  point  of  view,  andimpreased 
upon  his  mind  the  sin,  as  he  no  doubt 
really  thought  it,  of  a  priest  marrying. 
Dunstan  began  to  waver,  bat  whilst 
hovering  between  the  two  alterna- 
tives, he  was  seized  with  another 
attack  of  fever,  from  which,  after 
being  tended  with  the  most  affecti<Hi- 
ate  care  by  his  aged  friend,  he  re- 
covered. •  Elphege  then  urged  upon 
him  that  this  was  a  divine  indication 
of  what  he  ought  to  do,  and  Dunstan, 
weakened  by  disease,  won  by  the 
kindness  of  this  bald  old  man  who 
had  hung  over  him  in  his  sickness,  at 
last  gave  way,  promised  to  abandon 
all  ideas  of  marrying,  and  expressed 
himself  ready  to  take  monastic  vows 
at  once.  Elphege  then  sent  him  to 
Fieury,  the  most  renowned  Benedic- 
tine monastery  in  Europe,  where  he 
passed  his  novitiate,  was  admitted, 
and  returned  sometime  after  to  Eng- 
land a  confirmed  monk,  nay,  more,  mn 
enthusiastic  ascetic,  imbued  with  the 
full  spirit  of  the  Benedictine  rale 
and  Benedictine  laws,  which  he  was 
one  day  to  make  the  basis  of  the 
whole  monasticism  of  England.  Im- 
mediately upon  his  return  he  went  to 
Glastonbury  Abbey,  the  scene  of  \m 
childhood,  nenceforth  ever  to  be  as- 
sociated with  his  name,  and  lived  «■ 
an  anchorite  in  a  cell  which  he  had 
constructed,  only  5  feet  Ions  and  Sj^ 
broad.  In  this  cell  he  passed  nis  time 
in  fasting  and  prayer,  but  even  hct% 
the  devil  would  not  allow  him  to  rest 
in  peace,  but  on  one  occasion  worried 
him  to  that  extent  that  he  lost  all 
patience  and  inflicted  that  indignity 
upon  his  Satanic  mi^estywhich  has 
immortalised  his  name.  Whether  we 
place  any  reliance  upon  the  fiu^  or 
not,  it  would  be  impossible  to  give 
ever  so  faint  an  outline  of  the  caietr 
of  St  Dunstan  without  mentioniiv 


*  Cottonian  MSS.  Qeop.  B.  18. 
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this  renowned  interview.    According 
to  the  monastic  records,  the  saint  was 
engt^ged  one  dav  in  some  kind  of 
snuth's  work,  when  the  arch  enemy 
appeared  before  him  and  asked  him 
what  he  was  doing.   Dunstan,  how- 
ever, paid  no  attention  (like  Luther 
under     similar     circumstances     he 
thought  it  was  "only  the  devil'O, 
and  went  pn  with  his  work.     Satan 
then  b^an  to  taunt  him,  suggesting 
lascivious  ideas,  when  a  bright  thought 
occurred  to  Dunstan,  who  is  called 
here  by  Oabem  "Athleta  Christi," 
which  we  may  venture  to  modernize 
by  translating  a  ''muscular  Christian-" 
without  saymg  a  word  he  quietly 
heated  the  pincers  he  had  been  using, 
in  his  fire,  imtil  they  were  thoroughly 
hot,  and  being  impelled  with  holy 
fury  (sancto  actus  furore)  suddenly 
snatched  them  from  the  flames,  seized 
his  adversary  with  them  by  the  nose, 
and  held  him  with  all  his  strength. 
At  length  after  much  strugghng  the 
devil  got  away  shriekinc  as  he  made 
oflf.      Oh  !  what  has  this  baldhead 
done  ?  what  has  this  baldhead  done  1 
(Quid  fecit  calvus  iste  1)  In  the  morn- 
ing the  people  crowded  round  Dunstan, 
to  know  what  the  noise  was  which 
disturbed  them,  and  an  explanation 
is  given  followed  by  a  homily.    Na- 
turally his  fame  was  greatly  increased 
by  this   circumstance,   but   having 
boldly  resisted  Satan  in  propria  per- 
9ona^  the  next  adventure  he  met  with 
presented  itself  in  the  more  agreeable 
though  not  less  insidious  form  of  a 
woman.    One  Ethelgiva,  a  lady  of 
rojral  birth,  and  great  riches,  became 
smitten  with  an  invincible  desire  to 
have  some  conversation  with  a  saint 
of  such  renown,  and  one  day  she 
secretly  made  her  way  to  Dunstan's 
cell,  held  some  holy  conversation  with 
him,  and  was  so  charmed  with  his 
sanctity  that  she  resolved  upon  re- 
maining there,  refused  to  go  home 
any  more,  but  chose  to  remain  there 
to  live  and  die  with  the  blessed  Dun- 
stan (cum  Beato  Dunstano  manere 
vivere  mori  deligeret).    Then  ensued 
the  operation  of  that  mystic  sacerdo- 
tal influence  of  which  there  are  so 
many  records  in  history,  and  which 
even  in  these  days  causes  so  much 
scandal  to  the  Protestant  mind,  when 
by  the  modem  descendants  <^  the 
renowned   saint,   some    weak    but 
wealthy  widow,  or  still  more  foolish 
VOL.  Lxvn.— NO.  oooc. 


virgin,  is  entrapped  by  the  blandish- 
ments of  priestly  eloquence  and 
fascinated  into  the  fold  as  a 
"snowy  fleece."  Ethelgiva  took  up 
her  residence  close  to  the  church,  was 
most  assiduous  in  her  attendance  and 
drew  ctmsolation  and  strength  from 
the  conversation  of  the  renowned  an- 
chorite. Things  went  on  smoothly 
until  one  day  this  devout  lady  was 
taken  ilL  and  feeling  herself  on  the 
point  of  dying,  sent  for  Dunstan,  who 
wept  bitterly  when  he  saw  her,  but 
through  the  tears  besought  her  to 
clear  herself  from  everything  of  a 
worldly  character,  lest  the  pnnoe  of 
this  world  might  find  anythmgof  his 
in  her  when  she  had  passed  away. 
This  she  proceeded  to  do  in  the  fol- 
lowing language  : — ^"  There  is  no  one 
in  the  world  I  hold  dearer  than  thee, 
because  thou  wert  the  principal  au- 
thor of  my  salvation  next  to  God.  I 
therefore  make  him  (God)  inheritor 
of  my  possessions,  but  constitute  thee 
the  guardian  of  the  inheritance  (te 
vero  haereditatis  tutorem  constituo)." 
She  died,  and  it  is  but  fair  to  add, 
that  Dunstan  honestly  applied  the 
money  he  received  to  the  rebuilding 
of  the  church.  Now,  eliminating  as 
we  have  done  the  miraculous  element 
which  surrounds  the  narrative  of  this 
circumstance  as  related  by  Osbem 
and  others,  it  is  not  a  great  demand 
upon  the  credibility  to  believe  that 
practically  the  tale  is  true.  When 
certain  phenomena  repeatedly  occur 
under  similar  circumstances  and  at 
similar  times,  scientific  investigation 
accepts  that  recurrence  as  alaw  or  prin- 
ciple :  it  has,  therefore,  now  become 
almost  an  axiom,  that  there  is  through 
the  operation  of  some  unexplained 
electnc  aflinity  a  powerful  attraction 
between  sacerdotal  eloquence  and 
widowed  wealth.  The  Protestant  in- 
tellect rebels  sometimes  against  the 
operations  of  this  natural  law  when 
it  beholds  the  same  thing  occurring 
now,  after  a  lapse  of  nearly  a  thousand 
years,  and  watches  with  reluctance 
some  fair  one  going  the  same  way  as 
Ethelgiva,  who  imbibed  and  became 
intoxicated  with  the  nectar  of  Dun- 
stan's  mellifluous  eloquence.  Let  us, 
however,  charitably  believe  that  the 
results  are  always  as  honestly  applied 
as  in  the  instance  above  recorded. 

Shortly  after   this   circumstance. 
King  Athelstan  died,  and  his  brother 
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Edmund  succeeded  to  the  throne. 
His  palace  was  at  Cheddar,*  only 
nine  miles  distant  from  Glastonbury, 
to  which  church  he  often  resorted, 
having  formerly  been  acquainted  with 
Dunstai)  at  his  brother's  court  His 
estimation  of  the  saint  appears  to 
have  been  unimpaired,  for  he  almost 
immediately  invited  him  back  to 
court  Duustan  at  first  hesitated 
but  at  length  accepted  the  offer,  left 
his  narrow  cell,  and  once  more  ap- 
peared amonest  the  glittering  crowd 
of  a  monarch's  palace.  Again  his 
enemies  prevailed  against  him.  false 
charges  were  continually  laid  before 
the  Kinff,  who  at  length  ordered  him 
to  be  deprived  of  his  offices  and 
banished  the  ptJace,  when  three  days 
after,  being  delivered  ftom  imminent 
peril  whilst  hunting,  he  interpreted 
the  accident  as  a  Divine  reproach  for 
his  conduct  towards  Dunstan,  whom 
he  again  recalled,  and  an  opportunity 
offermg  itself,  he  made  him  Abbot  of 
the  Monastery  of  his  beloved  Glaston- 
bury, and  promised  him  pecuniary  as- 
sistance in  rebuilding  and  redecorating 
its  structures.  Dunstan  then  began 
the  work  of  restoration,  built  up  the 
dilapidated  churches,  rearranged  the 
monastic  appendages,  introduced  new 
monks,  and  with  them  the  complete 
Benedictine  rule,  after  the  model  of 
Fleury.  From  that  time  Glastonbury 
Abbey  flourished,  and  bishops  were 
chosen  from  its  brotherhooa  for  all 
parts.  A  list  is  extant  of  twenty-one 
monks  of  Glastonbury  who  received 
mitres,  out  of  whom  the  following 
were  made  primates:— Brith wold  was 
first  made  Abbot  of  Reculver,  and 
succeeded  Theodore  at  Canterbury ; 
Athelm  received  the  mitre  of  Wefls, 
and  then  the  archbishopric ;  Egelgarus 
received  an  abbacy,  a  bishopric,  and 
then  the  throne  of  Canterbury; 
Sigericus  went  to  Wells,  and  thence 
became  primate ;  Elphege  and  Elnoth 
were  made  archbishops  direct 

In  the  year  946  Eidmund  met  his 
death  under  very  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstances. One  day,  at  a  festival  held 
according  to  the  Saxon  chronicle 
at  Pucklechurch,  in  Gloucestershire, 
he  noticed  amongst  the  companv  a 
celebrated  robber,  Leolf,  who   had 


been  banished,  but  had  l^  somib  ear- 
reptitious  means  procured  admission 
to  the  feast,  and  being  overcome  with 
rage  at  the  insult  he  fell  upon  him,. 
A  struggle  ensued,  when  Leoff,  pushed 
to  extremity,  stabbed  Edmund  with 
his  dagger,  and  then  fell  under  the 
blowsof  the  king's  attendants.  Ed- 
mund died  of  the  wound,  and  was 
buried  at  Glastonbury  by  Dunstaiu 
in  the  presence  of  an  immense  crowd 
of  spectators.  Edred,  his  brother, 
succeeded  him^  as  his  two  sons  were 
too  young.  Tnis  monarch  was  stiU 
more  disposed  to  favour  Dunstan,  for 
he  had  known  him  for  many  years. 
We  are  not  surprised  to  read,  then, 
that  when  Edred  came  to  the  throne 
he  gave  himself  his  wealth,  and  hia 
kingdom  up  to  Dunstan,  to  manage  aa 
he  would,  so  that  during  the  reign  of 
Edred  it  is  said,  that  no  one  could 
move  nand  or  foot  in  the  kingdom  of 
England  without  the  command  of 
Dunstan. 

During  the  reign  of  this  monarch 
an  opportunity  occurred  of  which 
Dunstan  availed  himself  to  advance 
one  who  was  his  most  ardent  disciple, 
and  destined  to  be  of  great  service  to 
him  in  his  work  of  monastic  reforma- 
tion. That  man  was  Ethelwold,  then 
a  monk  at  Glastonbury,  who  had  be- 
come, under  the  instruction  and  in- 
fluence of  Dunstan,  an  enthusiastic 
convert  to  the  Benedictine  system,  80 
much  so  that  he  was  on  the  point  of 
leaving  England  for  the  renowned 
monastery  of  Fleury,  when,  from  some 
cause  or  another,  probably  by  the  in- 
terference of  Dunstan  himself,  who 
knew  the  man*s  worth,  the  kinc;  was 
prevailed  upon,  at  his  mother^  en- 
treaty, not  to  allow  this  holy  man 
to  be  lost  to  the  country.  Edred,  in 
consequence,  established  a  monastery 
on  his  estate  at  Abingdon,  and  made 
Ethelwold  its  first  ab^t  Hence  the 
origin  of  another  renowned  abbey. 
As  we  proceed  we  shall  see  how 
Abbot  Ethelwold  assisted  Dunstan  in 
canying  out  that  policy  of  ecclesias- 
tical power  for  which  he  laboured. 
We  must,  however,  give  him  credit 
for  this  fact,  that  the  moment  he  got 
power  into  his  hands  his  first  thougnt 
was  for  the  Church.     He  was  the 


*  Famous  in  the  world  also,  in  addition  to  being  a  royal  reaidence,  for  one  of  the  i 
magnificent  pieces  of  rock  scenery  in  Eorope,  bat  better  known  in  these  days  for  tlie 
mannfActore  of  excellent  cheese.    Sad  reverse  of  fame,  from  chivalry  to  cheese. 
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prototype  of  all  those  great  ecclesias- 
tical statesmen  who  embellish  the 
blood-stained  page  of  history  in  many 
nations^  and  who  have  striven  to 
maintain  the  power  of  empire  by  the 
peaceful  arts  of  negotiation  and  dip- 
lomacy, to  allay  by  their  influence  the 
eril  passions  of  men,  and  in  all  their 
glory,  all  their  power,  and  with  all 
their  influence  to  cherish  and  fortify 
the  interests  of  the  Church.  Guilty 
as  Dunstan  may  have  been  of  acts 
which  we  regard  with  horror  in  a 
churchman,  yet  we  must  ever  bear 
this  in  mind,  not  only  in  his  case,  but 
in  the  case  of  all  the  great  master- 
spirits of  the  early  Church,  that  their 
Sosition  was  insecure ;  they  had  to 
eal  with  kings  and  princes  half 
civilized,  tyrannical,  and  suspicious, 
with  a  pieople  untutored,  violent,  and 
bloodthirsty;  that  the  Church  was 
ever  in  penl  during  the  first  few  cen- 
turies of  its  history  from  the  caprices 
and  evil  passions  of  those  semi-bar- 
barous kmgs  who  divided  the  world 
amonest  tnem  on  the  overthrow  of 
the  Western  Empii-e.  We  owe  then 
to  these  men,  no  matter  by  what 
means  accomplished  the  debt  is  the 
same — we  owe  to  them  the  establish- 
ment and  consolidation  of  the  founda- 
dationsof  the  Church.  Had  they  been 
less  firm,  less  determined  upholders  of 
their  order,  had  they  not  on  many 
occasions  made  use  of  the  superstition, 
of  the  dense  ignorance  by  which  they 
were  surrounded,  to  save  the  Church, 
that  Church  would  have  been  one 
scene  of  alternate  spoliation  and  resto- 
ration, and  probably  have  sunk  in 
the  struggle  with  the  blindness,  the 
violence,  and  the  evil  passions  of  those 
by  whom  it  was  surrounded.  It  was 
in  this  spirit,  and  with  a  keen  eye  to 
the  interests  of  the  Church,  that 
Dunstan  availed  himself  of  his  power 
and  influence  during  the  reign  of 
Edred  to  commence  the  work  of  resto- 
ration. New  edifices  were  built,  and 
dilapidated  ones  restored  all  over  the 
country,  the  boundaries  of  the  king- 
dom were  enlarged  and  maintained, 
the  laws  were  properly  administered, 
and  the  whole  economy  of  the  govern- 
ment manifested  the  presence  of  a 
master-hand.  In  the  midst  of  this 
great  work  of  reformation  and  resto- 
ration Elphege,  the  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester, died,  and  the  see  was  at  once 


offered  to  Dunstan,  who  declined  it^ 
with  the  expressed  determination 
never  to  accept  a  mitre  during  the 
hfetime  of  the  Jdng.  A  motive  of  a 
selfish  character  has  been  suggested 
for  this  act  by  many  historians.  It 
has  been  said  that  he  was  longing  for 
the  Archbishopric  of  Canterbury, 
which  was  fiUea  by  Odo,  an  old  man 
under  the  influence  of  Dunstan,  who 
cared  for  nothing  until  the  death  of 
this  prelate,  when  he  would  take  his 
place,  lest  another  should  be  ap- 
pointed who  might  not  be  so  disposed 
to  do  what  he  wished.  It  is  possible 
that  some  such  motive  may  have 
existed,  but  we  do  not  think  the  facts 
warrant  such  a  conclusion.  Had  his 
motive  been  only  to  secure  the  Arch- 
bishopric of  Canterbury  on  the  death 
of  Odo,  the  acceptance  of  the  Bishopric 
of  Winchester,  so  far  from  interfering 
with  it,  would  rather  have  been  one 
step  towards  it,  since  he  could  have 
been  more  appropriately  translated 
from  the  lesser  see  to  the  greater  than 
appointed  from  the  cares  and  distrac- 
tions of  the  court.  It  is  more  than 
probable  that  he  felt  that,  as  the 
favourite  minister  of  the  king,  he 
could  do  more  good  to  the  Church  by 
guiding  his  actions  than  he  could  in 
the  limited  arena  of  a  diocese ;  that 
as  a  minister  he  could  also  influence 
the  present  archbishop,  Odo,  whilst 
as  a  bishop  that  influence  would  have 
been  lessened.  But  whatever  may 
have  been  his  motives,  he  persistently 
refused  the  bishopric,  in  spite  even  of 
the  intercession  of  the  king's  mother. 
Edred  died  in  the  year  955,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Edwy,  the  son  of  Ed- 
mund, when  the  troubles  of  Dunstan 
began. 

Edwy  was  young,  handsome,  and 
gay,  and  very  little  inclined  to  submit 
himself  to  the  direction  of  a  lot  of 
monks,  or  to  consult  them  in  any 
way.  It  appears  that  he  had  married 
Elgiva,  a  young  and  beautiful  lady, 
who  was  related  to  him  within  the 
prohibited  degrees,  and  therefore 
looked  upon,  and  spoken  of  by  them 
as  his  harlot,  but  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  she  was  his  wife  in  the 
sight  of  God ;  just  as  in  our  own  dam 
in  the  case  of  men  who  have  marned 
their  deceased  wives*  sisters,  it  was  a 
legal  defalcation,  not  a  violation  of 
morality.*     However,   this   circum- 
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stance  had  led  to  considerable  trouble 
and  unpleasantness,  between  Edwy 
and  the  monks,  before  he  ascended 
the  throne,  and  on  the  very  day  of  his 
coronation  matters  were  brouglit  to 
a  crisis.  They  were  seated  in  the 
festive  hall,  the  nobles  carousing  with 
the  licence  of  the  times — the  yoimg 
king  seated  at  their  head,  and  with 
him  Dunstan,  then  abbot  of  Glaston- 
bury, Odo,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
and  others.  Filled,  probably,  with 
the  natural  disgust  of  youth,  for  the 
noisy  revelry,  Edwy,  at  a  certain 
point  Jof  the  entertainment,  left  the 
table,  and  retired  to  a  private  apart- 
ment, where  his  wife  and  her  mother 
were  sitting. 

Dunstan,  who  no  doubt  felt  that 
this  would  be  taken  as  a  personal 
insult,  and  very  likely  piqued  himself 
that  the  king  should  prefer  the  com- 
pany of  his  harlot  (as  they  regarded 
her)  to  his  own  saintly  presence^  fol- 
lowed after  him,  entered  the  pnvate 
chamber,  where  he  discovered  Edwy 
seated  lovincly  with  his  wife,  and  on 
the  ground  ky  the  crown,  which  he 
had  carelessly  thrown  aside.  Dunstan 
remonstrated  with  him,  and  pointed 
out,  with  the  best  of  motives,  the  pro- 
bable consequences  of  his  conduct, 
but  the  king  only  laughed  at  him, 
and  refused  to  go  back.  Enraged  at 
his  obstinacy,  and  at  being  humiliated 
by  this  stripling,  in  the  presence  of  a 
woman  whom  he  regaraed  as  a  vile 
outcast;  and  her  mother,  who  was 
stigmatized  more  severely  than  the 
daughter,  he  seized  the  king  by  the 
shoulders,  pressed  the  crown  upon 
his  head,  draped  him  to  the  hall, 
and  forced  him  into  his  seat,  in  the 
presence  of  all  the  nobles.  The  king 
submitted  for  the  time,  but  threat- 
ened Dunstan  with  banishment,  and 
on  the  next  day  proceeded  to  put 
that  threat  into  execution.    Under 


the  pretext  of  financial  expediency,  he 
summoned   Dunstan    to   render  an 
account  of  moneys  with  which  he  had 
been  intrusted  during  the  preceding 
reign,  and  it  was  upon  this  rock  that 
the  good  ship  split,  as  many  other 
good  ships  have  done  since.  Dunstan'a 
accounts  were  not  in  a  fit  state  for 
such    a  sudden   investigation,   and 
sentence  of  banishment  being  pro- 
nounced against  him,  he  fled  to  Gflas- 
tonbury,  to  announce  to  his  weeping 
brethren  the  news  of  his  disgrace  and 
exUe.    He  remained  at  Glastonbury 
for  some  time,  until  he  was  driven 
from  its  shelter  by  the  soMiery  of 
Edwy,  whence  he  escaped  to  Flanaere, 
But  we  must  pause  for  a  moment  in 
our  narrative,  to  describe  the  terrible 
fate  which  oefel  both  Elgiva   and 
Edwy.    Embittered  against  the  king, 
Odo  lost  no  opportumty  of  enforcing 
the  discipline  of  the  Church.    He, 
therefore,  divorced  the  young  couple 
in  958,*  and  even  went  so  far  as  to 
employ  emissaries  to  seize  the  queen 
privately,  when,  by  his  orders,  they 
disfigured  her  face  with  red  hot  irons, 
hoping  by  the  destruction  of  that 
fatal  beauty,  to  disgust  the  young 
king    and  dissolve  the  attachment 
between  them.    Elgiva  then  fled  to 
Ireland  for  safety,  and  lived  in  retire- 
ment for  some  time,  until  her  wounds 
were  healed,  and  her  beauty  restored, 
when  she  hastened  back  to  rejoin  her 
husband,  but  was  captured  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Gloucester,  by 'the 
minions  of  the  archbishop,  who  put 
her  to  a  cruel  death,  by  severing  the 
sinews  of  her  less.    This  has  left  a 
deep  stain  upon  the  memory  of  Odo, 
who  was  styled  by  his  monkish  con- 
temporaries, as  Odo  the  Good.    But 
we  cannot  estimate  the  actions  of 
men  in  bygone  ages  by  the  standard 
of  action  m  the  present    Odo  him- 
self was  the  son  of  Pagan  barbarians, 


chronicles,  where  she  is  always  branded  with  that  epithet ;  but  this  does  not  disprove  the 
possibility  of  a  marriage,  that  is,  a  marriage  ecclesiasticaUy  illegal,  which  they  would 
never  recognise,  bat  which  did  not  entitle  E^va  to  be  bonded  as  a  harlot.  The  Saxon 
chronicle  notes  that  Archbishop  Odo  separated  Edwy  and  Eljrfva  becauM  tiiey  w«»  Ido 
nearly  rekted:  a  fact  from  which  we  may  infer  that  Odo  recognized  the  existence  (d  a 
psendo  marriage.  Again,  in  the  Cottonian  MSS.  CUndins,  B.  VL— a  history  of  Abingdon — 
there  is  a  reference  to  a  charter,  wherein  she  appears  as  a  witness,  "  CEUgifn,  the  king** 
wife,  and  (Ethelgifo,  the  king's  wife's  mother.^  The  snbterfnge  of  forgery  will  not  hold 
good  here,  as  Tnrner  has  shown,  becavse  if  the  charter  were  a  forgery  the  monks  woold 
take  care  that  the  foiged  signatures  should  be  correct  in  point  of  style.  There  is  no  mora 
solid  reason  to  believe  that  she  was  not  married  to  the  king,  than  the  vindictive  epithets 
of  monkish  malice. 
*  Saxon  chron. :  a  passage  wanting  \n  Gibson^s  edition,  bat  restored  by  Petrie. 
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from  the  obscurity  of  which  position 
he  had  been  raised  to  the  dignity  of 
the  priesthood,  and  then  advanced  to 
the  primacy  ;  it  was  an  age,  too,  of 
violence,  when  .men  listened  to  no 
other  reason  than  the  power  of  the 
strongest.  Christianity  was  again  in 
peril,  and  these  early  bishops  regarded 
the  Church  as  an  institution  which 
was  to  be  consolidated  in  spite  of  all 
opposition,  and  at  any  cost,  as  a 
blessing  to  be  forced  upon  men  for 
the  good  of  their  souls,  and  in  the  face 
of  their  most  violent  resistance.  In 
the  eyes  of  the  Church  then,  the  viola- 
tion of  the  marriage  laws  was  a 
scandal  too  great  to  be  borne,  and  an 
open  violation  of  those  laws  by  one 
UL  the  highest  position  in  the  realm, 
was  an  example  too  dangerous  to  be 
allowed  to  pass,  without  the  exercise 
on  the  part  of  that  Church,  of  all  its 
powers.  There  can  be  no  justification 
of  the  murder,  it  was  guilt  of  the 
deepest  dye,  but  it  h  only  fair  to  take 
into  consideration  the  circumstances 
which  tend  to  extenuate  that  guilt. 
Edwy  soon  found,  after  the  banish- 
ment of  Dunstan,  that  he  had  over- 
rated his  power.  The  monks  were 
not  idle  in  their  great  leader's  ab- 
sence, and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
a  communication  was  established  be- 
tween Dunstan  abroad,  and  the 
monastic  party,  his  supporters  in 
England,  lor  soon  after  the  dis- 
astrous affair  of  this  disgrace  and 
punishment  an  insurrection  was  raised 
in  the  -north  against  Edwy,  and  the 
people  of  Nortnumbria  and  Mercia, 
elevated  Edgar  his  younger  brother  to 
the  throne,  Wessex  remaining  faith- 
ful to  Edwy.  Fuller  in  his  Church 
History  thus  quaintly  sums  up  the 
matter: — "The  monks  who  write  the 
story  of  this  rebellion  conceive  it  un- 
fit to  impart  to  posterity  the  cause 
thereof,  which  makes  wise  men  to 
suspect  that  Dunstan,  who  could  blow 
coals  elsewhere  as  well  aa  in  his  fur- 
nace, though  at  a  distance,  virtually 
(or  rather  viciously)  present,  had  a 
finger,  yea,  a  hand  therein."  As  soon 
as  Edgar  was  made  king  he  summoned 
a  council,  revoked  all  the  acts  of  his 
brother,  and  recalled  Dunstan,  who 
returned  in  triumph,  but,  however, 
cautiously  refrained  irom  interfering 
with  Edwy,  who  still  ruled  over  that 


portion  of  England  in  which  was  situ- 
ated the  long-coveted  see  of  Canter- 
bury.* Soon  after  his  return  the 
Bishopric  of  Worcester  became 
vacant,  and  as  it  lay  within  the  do- 
minions of  Edgar,  Dunstan  was  at 
once  appointed,  and  this  time  made 
no  objection.  The  very  next  year 
London  also  was  vacant  and  Edgar 
evidently  willing  to  make  up  for  his 
brother's  cruelties  to  the  favorite 
saint  gave  this  also  to  him.  We  must 
again  quote  Fuller,  who,  treating  of 
this  subject,  says :— "  Now  Dunstan's 
stomach  was  come  down  and  he  could 
digest  a  bishopric  which  his  abste- 
miousness formerly  refused,  and  one 
bishopric  drew  down  another.  Wor- 
cester and  London,  not  successively 
but  both  abreast,  went  down  his 
conscience,  yea,  never  age  afforded 
more  pluralist  bishops.  In  this  king's 
reign  Leofwine  held  Lincoln  and 
Leicester :  and  Oswald  (a  great  monk- 
monger)  held  York  and  Worcester ; 
and  Eadulph,  his  successor  in  both 
churches,  did  the  like,  yea,  praised  for 
the  same."  It  is  recorded  that  when 
Odo  consecrated  Dunstan  to  the  see 
of  Worcester  he  violated  all  episcopal 
rule  by  performing  the  ceremony  used 
in  the  consecration  of  an  archbishop, 
and  upon  being  remonstrated  with, 
predicted  that  Dunstan  would  one 
day  be  an  archbishop.  Fuller  des- 
troys the  prophetic  character  of  this 
declaration  somewhat  cruelly  in  the 
following  words: — "Surely,  whoever 
had  seen  the  decrepit  age  of  Odo,  the 
affection  of  King  Edgar  for  Dunstan, 
and  the  affection  of  Dunstan  for  dig- 
nity, needed  no  extraordinary  pro- 
phetic spirit  to  presage  that  on  the 
supposition  of  Dunstan's  surviving 
him.  who  should  succeed  him  in  the 
Archbishopric  of  Canterbury."  The 
very  next  year  after  he  had  been 
consecrated  to  the  second  bishopric, 
the  primacy  of  Canterbury  fell  in  by 
the  death  of  Odo.  As  this  rich  and 
coveted  see  was  in  the  dominions  of 
Edwy,  Dunstan  had  no  chance,  and 
saw  the  glittering  prize  snatched  from 
his  grasp  by  the  appointment  on  the 
part  of  Edwy  of  Elsin,  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  a  known  enemy  to  the 
monks.  But  the  sun  of  Dunstan's 
glory  was  in  the  ascendant,  and  events 
all  conspired  to   raise  him  in  spite 
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of  ftpparent  impo8dbiliti6&  Elsin 
i^ent  to  Rome  to  receive  the  pall,  and 
died  from  excessive  cold  whilst  cross- 
^  the  Alps.  Brithelm,  Bishop  of 
"V^i^lls,  was  the  next  appointed,  bat 
before  all  the  arrangements  were  com- 
pleted Edwy  died.  It  is  said  he  was 
fonnd  slain  near  Gloncester,  the  scene 
of  his  wife^s  murder.  Edgar,  then 
only  a  youth,  ascended  the  throne  of 
the  whole  kingdom.  A  reaction  took 
place  in  favour  of  the  monks,  and  it 
became  necessary  by  some  means  or 
other  to  send  poor  Bishop  Brithelm 
back  to  his  country  diocese,  to  make 
room  for  the  rising  man.  That  worthy 
prelate  raised  a  natural  objection 
against  being  dealt  with  in  this  man- 
ner. Osbem  tells  us  he  was  a  good- 
natured  man,  but  knew  better  how 
to  take  care  of  himself  than  of  others 
— a  peculiarity  which  affects  many 
people  even  now.  However,  the  king 
interfered,  the  people  of  Canterbury 
were  won  over  to  the  side  of  Dunstan, 
when  at  length  Brithelm,  like  a  wise 
'  man,  seeing  that  resistance  was  use- 
less, preferred  to  return  to  his  quiet 
see  of  Wells  to  being  deposed  alto- 
gether, and  Dunstan  s  tnumph  was 
complete.  As  soon  as  he  was  conse- 
crated he  was  appointed  by  Pope 
John  XII.  Legate  of  the  Holy  See, 
and  thus  he  was  at  the  very  highest 
pinnacle  of  his  ambition.  Primate  of 
England,  representative  of  the  Pope, 
with  no  one  above  him  but  a  youth 
of  sixteen,  over  whose  mind  he  had 
acquired  a  power  second  only  to  that 
youth's  natural  licentiousness.  He 
therefore  began  at  once  an  extensive 
and  general  system  of  Church  reform. 
He  rebuilt  churches  which  had  fallen 
into  decay  or  had  been  destroyed  by 
the  Danes ;  he  induced  Edgar  to  build 
in  the  course  of  his  short  reign  no 
less  than  forty-eight  monasteries ;  he 
expelled  all  the  married  monks  who 
had  been  introduced  into  the  old  es- 
tablishments by  Edwy  and  his  party, 
he  drove  the  secular  priests  from  theu: 
livings  and  compelled  them  either  to 
separate  from  their  wives  and  become 
monks  or  go  out  into  the  world  to 
starve  in  disgrace.  It  was  a  severe 
measure  and  led  to  much  domestic 
misery.  The  husband  and  the  father 
had  to  choose  between  parting  from 
beings  endeared  by  the  tenderest  ties 
of  natural  affection,  the  assuming  the 
monastic  dress,  and  the  following  the 
monastic  life,  or  the  expulsion  from 


home,  expulsion  from  the  Clhurch :  and 
as  public  feeling  then  was,  expulsion 
from  society,  a  branded  outcast 
Some  went  through  that  ordeal  like 
martyrs,  terrified  by  the  threat  of 
spiritual  exclusion  :  they  tore  them- 
selves away  from  tne  world  while  its 
endearments  were  thick  around  them, 
cut  asunder  the  life  chords  of  con- 
jugal affection  and  parental  love,  and 
with  sinking  hearts  and  faltering 
spirits  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  a  wife's 
lamentations,  and  a  child's  tears, 
buried  their  sorrows  in  the  monk's 
cowl,  and  spent  the  rest  of  their  days 
in  purging  themselves  of  the  taint  of 
their  past  lives  by  penitence  and 
prayer.  Whilst  on  the  other  hand, 
many,  and  by  far  the  greater  num- 
ber, were  unable  to  overcome  the 
instincts  of  nature,  their  lives  were 
bound  up  with  their  families,  chil- 
dren had  grown  up  around  theni, 
and  fasten^  themselves  upon  their 
affections;  they  looked  upon  those 
beings,  their  nature  shrunk  appalled 
at  the  thought  of  desertion,  and  they 
chose  rather  to  dare  the  tyranny  of 
man  than  outrage  the  laws  of  God. 
Hundreds  who  did  this  were  driven 
out  into  the  world  unable  to  get  em- 
ployment— outcasts  in  the  eyes  of 
men— they  begged  their  bread  a- 
mongst  the  people,  until  that  very 
chafity  was  withheld  in  terror,  when, 
wasted  and  worn  in  the  conflict  with 
a  cruel  world,  they  fell  by  the  wayside, 
the  victims  to  a  false  asceticism.  In 
this  work  of  ecclesiastical  refonn, 
Dunstan  was  materially  assisted  by 
two  men,  who  owed  in  a  fteai  mea- 
sure their  position  to  his  mfluence — 
Ethel  wold.  Bishop  of  Winchester,  and 
Oswald,  bishop  of  Worcester,  and  ul- 
timately archbishop  of  York.  The 
former,  as  we  have  already  mention^ 
was  a  monk  under  Dunstan  at  daa- 
tonbury,  had  won  his  good  opinion 
by  his  devotion  to  monastic  rules  and 
monastic  discipline,  inasmuch  as  it 
was  through  Dunstan's  reoommenda- 
tion  that  he  was  made  abbot  of 
Abingdon,  from  which  podtioa  he 
was  raised  to  the  einscopal  throne. 
Oswald  was  a  nephew  of  Odo,  and 
was  appointed  by  him  to  a  canoniT 
at  Canterbury.  Dunstan  introduced 
him  to  Edgar,  whose  influence  pro- 
cured him  the  see  of  Worcester.  As 
soon  as  he  had  taken  up  his  podtion 
as  bishop,  he  be^n  to  take  measures 
for  converting  the  cathedral  into  a 
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monaatery  cf  the  Benedictine  order, 
but  met  with  an  opposition  from  the 
canons  too  vigorous  to  be  overcome* 
He,  therefore,  opened  a  monastic 
establishment  in  opposition  to  his 
chapter,  filled  it  with  monks  whose 
ascetic  lives  and  continual  devotion, 
when  brought  into  close  comparison 
with  that  of  the  secular  ecclesiastics, 
opnerated  as  he  had  foreseen  upon  the 
minds  of  men,  into  whose  ears  these 
more  severe  doctrines  were  then  being 
assiduously  preached.  Crowds  de- 
serted the  cathedral  and  flocked  to 
the  monastery,  but  what  was  still 
more  eflfective  took  their  offerings  with 
them.  Things  fared  ill  with  the 
canons,  and  gradually  they  came 
round.  Wensius  was  the  first  to  give 
way,  and  Oswald  sent  him  to  Ramsey 
to  be  instructed  in  the  rule — then 
others  followed  in  succession,  until 
the  change  was  completed,  and  con- 
firmed by  a  charter  from  Edgar,  which 
from  that  time  made  such  innovations 
legal,  and  is  known  in  history,  to  this 
day,  as  Oswald's  law.*  Once  more 
we  appeal  to  Fuller,  who  sums  up 
this  matter  with  equal  humour:— 
"  Edgar  was  so  wholly  Dunstanized. 
tiiat  ne  gave  over  his  soul,  body,  ana 
estate,  to  be  ordered  by  him  and  two 
more,  Ethelwold,  Bishop  of  Winches- 
terj  and  Oswald,  Bishop  of  Worcester. 
This  Oswald  was  the  man  who  pro- 
cured, by  the  kmg's  authority,  the 
ejection  of  all  the  secular  priests  out 
of  Worcester,  and  placing  monks  in 
their  room,  called  Oswald's  law. 
This  Osw^d's  law  afterwards  en- 
larged itself  all  over  England ;  secu- 
lar priests  being  thrown  out,  and 
monks  eve^where  fixed  in  their 
rooms,  till  Kmg  Henry  YIII.  his  law 
ousted  Oswald's  law,  and  ejected  those 
drones  out  of  their  habitations." 
Pious  as  Edgar  was  as  regards  build- 
ing monasteries,  endowing  founda- 
tions, and  letting  Dunstan  have  his 
own  way,  still  his  vices  caused  that 
saint  much  trouble,  and  in  the  case 
we  are  now  about  to  notice,  serious 
embarrassment  Edgar  had  been  on 
a  visit  to  the  monastery  of  Wilton, 
where  he  fell  in  love  with  Wilfrida, 
said  by  some  to  be  a  nun,  by  others 
to  have  assumed  the  dress  to  avoid 
pursuit — the  former  is  the  more  pro- 
bable supposition,  from  the  fact  that 


the  oeverest  punishment  in  Dunatan*g 
power  was  inflicted  upon  the  king; 
nad  she  been  an  ordinary  secular 
person  we  should  have  heard  nothing 
of  the  incident,  that  amusement  being 
a  favourite  one  in  those  days,  ana 
especially  with  Edgar.  However,  as 
Eagar  had  caused  this  young  lady  to 
be  seized  and  brought  to  him,  and 
had  made  her  his  mistress,  the  scandsd 
was  too  great  to  be  passed  over,  pub- 
lic opinion  wasaroused— every  monk's 
cowl  in  England  shook  with  indigna- 
tion, and  Dunstan,  like  a  bold  man, 
resolved  upon  extending  to  Edgar  the 
utm.ost  ecclesiastical  discipline.  We 
must  give  him  credit  for  doing  this 
act  honestly  and  bravely,  at  the  signal 
risk  of  his  position,  and  at  the  peril 
of  the  Church.  To  have  imposed 
mere  ordinary  penances  would  have 
been  of  no  avail,  as  they  could  be 
evaded  and  compounded  for.  The 
Penitential  Canons  of  Dunstan  him- 
self allowed  one  day's  fast  to  be  met 
by  the  penitent  singing  the  Beati  6 
times,  and  Pater  Noster  6  times,  or 
bowine  down  to  the  ground,  with 
Pater  Noster,  60  times,  whilst  a  whole 
year's  fast  might  be  compounded  for 
by  his  paying  30  shillings,  and  so  on 
in  proportion.  Dunstan,  however, 
resolved  upon  imposing  a  real  penance 
upon  his  royal  culprit,  and  in  addi- 
tion to  sentencing  him  to  almsgiving, 
fasting,  prayer,  and  to  the  founding 
of  a  nunnery,  he  enjoined  strictly  that 
the  king  should  not  wear  his  crown 
for  the  space  of  seven  years.  This 
was  a  severe  ordeal  fdr  his  pride. 
Also^^hat  he  should  cause  copies  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures  to  be  made  and 
placed  in  churches  in  diffierent  pro- 
vinces of  his  dominions,  which,  as  the 
expense  of  copying  books  in  those 
days  was  something  fabulous,  was  a 
severe  infliction  upon  his  purse. 
Short  of  this  Dunstan  was  inflexible, 
and  the  king  was  compelled  to  yield. 
The  alms  were  given,  the  fasts  kept, 
the  nunnery  was  built  at  Shaftesbury, 
the  copies  of  the  Scriptures  were 
made  and  sent  to  their  destination, 
and  at  the  end  of  seven  years,  the 
crown  which  had  not  been  used  during 
that  period  was  brought  out  A  jubi- 
lee was  held,  and  at  fiath,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  robed  nobles,  mitred  bishops 
and  abbots,  with  all  other  dignitaries 
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of  the  Oburchj  BunBtan  absolved  the 
king,  and  amid  the  acclamations  of 
the  people,  placed  the  crown  once 
more  upon  his  head.  The  king  had 
been  publicly  humiliated,  and  the 
monks  were  satisfied.*  Another  in- 
stance of  his  exercise  of  ecclesiastical 
power  we  may  mention,  in  which  he 
not  only  defied  the  King  but  the 
Pope  himself.  A  certain  nobleman 
had  married  within  the  degrees; 
Dunstan  commanded  him  to  put  away 
his  wife,  but  the  command  was  not 
attended  to,  when  he  instantly  pro- 
nounced sentence  of  excommunication 
against  him.  The  earl  appealed  to 
the  king,  who  endeavoured  to  arrange 
matters,  but  ineffectually:  then  the 
Pope  was  solicited,  and  being  won 
over  to  the  side  of  the  nobleman, 
wrote  aletter  to  Dunstan,  commanding 
him  to  remove  the  sentence  of  excom- 
munication. Dunstan  firmly  reftised, 
and  enforced  the  law  of  the  Church. 
But  his  energies  were  now  vigor- 
ouslv  directed  towards  the  expuliion 
of  all  the  married  clerrar  in  the  king- 
dom. It  was  reported  to  him  that 
there  were  many  of  these  clergy  all 
over  the  country,  and  he  was  asked 
what  was  to  be  done  ;  his  reply  was, 
"they  must  either  live  canonically, 
or  retire  from  their  livings."  Expul- 
sion, attended  with  the  most  painful 
scenes,  then  became  frequent  through- 
out the  kingdom,  when  their  cause 
was  taken  up  by  Elphere,  the  Ealdor- 
man  of  Mercia.  It  was  represented 
to  the  king,  on  the  part  of  these  mar- 
ried cler^,  that  they  were  virtuous 
men  and  good  pastors^  and  they 
wished  their  cause  to  be  investigated 
by  his  Mfgesty  himself.  To  this  there 
could  be  no  objection,  and  Dunstan 
was  compelled  to  summon  a  council, 
which  sat  at  Winchester ;  the  king 
and  nobles  attended,  and  the  case  of 
the  married  clergy  was  gone  into ; 
their  sorrow  and  sufferings  created  a 
strong  sjrmpathy  amongst  the  assem- 
bly, in  spite  of  the  severe  charges 
brought  oj  Dunstan's  party  against 
them;  ana  the  king,  seeing  the  dispo- 
sition of  his  noUes,  began  to  waver 
in  his  mind  as  to  whether  they  should 
not  be  restored  to  their  benefices;  and 
the  party  of  Dunstan  began  also  to 
fear  the  result,  when  suddenly  a  voice 


was  heard  to  issue  from  the  cracifix 
on  the  wall,  uttering  the  following 
words :  "  Absit  hoc  ut  fiat !  Absit  hoc 
ut  fiat  r*  That  settled  the  question ; 
the  king  and  nobles,  terrified  at  the 
miracle,  filled  the  building  with 
acclamations,  and  the  cause  of  the 
secular  cler^  was  lost  Edgar^  bow- 
ever,  died  in  975,  leaving  hiB  son 
Edward  heir  to  the  throne.  An  op- 
position was  got  up  in  fiivoor  of 
Ethelred,  Ed^r's  son  by  his  second 
wife,  now  his  widow,  who  seeing 
there  was  a  chance  for  her  own  oflr- 
spring  to  supplant  the  claims  of  the 
elder  son,  iomed  the  secular  party. 
Dunstan,  however,  interfered,  led 
Edward  forth,  crowned  him  and 
anointed  him  before  them  in  spite  of 
all  opposition. 

Again  the  kingdom  was  agitated  by 
the  complaints  of  the  married  clergy, 
who  were  reduced  to  such  a  state  of 
miserv  as  to  be  compelled  to  beg 
their  bread.  Their  cause  was  taken 
up  this  time  by  one  Beomhelm,  a 
northern  bishop  of  great  eloquence. 
An  assemblv  was  convened  and  met 
at  Calne,  when  the  monks  again  loet 
ground  in  argument,  and  were  being 
overcome  by  this  northern  orator. 
Dunstan  was  present,  surrounded  by 
his  friends,  and  at  the  very  point 
when  the  argument  seemed  to  bear 
them  down  with  its  force,  Dunstan 
said  ominously,  that  he  would  argue 
no  further,  but  leave  the  cause  of  the 
Church  to  Cod,  when  the  floor  sud- 
denly gave  way,  and  all  the  secular 
parties  were  precipitated  into  a  cham- 
oer  underneath,  many  bcpg  killed, 
and  the  rest  seriously  injured ;  but 
the  notable  part  of  the  mirade  was 
that  the  floor  did  not  give  way  where 
Dunstan  and  his  friends  were  seated, 
which  has  drawn  fh»n  the  caustic 
Fuller  the  remark,  that  as  be  had 
something  of  the  smith  in  him,  so  he 
must  have  had  also  something  of  the 
carpenter.  Miracles  were  the  wea- 
pons of  the  monastic  party,  and  they 
Generally  conquered  all  oppositioo. 
n  the  Anglia  Sacra  we  are  told  with 
the  greatest  gravity,  that  when  the 
mamed  clergy  were  in  poeseasion  of 
Winchester  cathedral,  no  mirades 
were  performed  at  St  Swithin'stomb, 
but  tnatwhen  the  monks  were  le- 


*  The  monks  instituted  a  comparison  in  this  case  between  David  and  Edgar,  Nathan 
and  Dunstan;  bat  Fuller  crushea  it  by  M^ing  Nathan pard^n^  pavid,  attdm^otddnQ 
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instated  in  the  place,  the  saint 
resumed  his  miracles  immediately. 
The  inference  is  open  to  the  reader. 
The  mother  of  Ethelred,  Edgar's 
widow,  being  baffled  in  her  designs, 
employed  an  assassin  to  kill  the  young 
king,  and  remove  the  only  obstacle 
between  her  own  child  and  the  crown. 
This  foul  deed  was  perpetrated  at 
her  residence,  Corfe  Castle,  in  the 
year  978,  when  she  left  her  son  in 
possession  of  the  throne,  fled  from  her 
home,  and  sought  shelter  from  human 
vengeance  behind  the  walls  of  a  con- 
vent Ethelred,  then  only  a  child, 
eleren  years  old,  was  crowned  by 
Dunstan,  at  Kingston,  who,  as  he 
placed  the  crown  upon  his  head,  pre- 
dicted^ that,  as  he  had  been  raised  to 
the  throne  by  his  mother's  crime,  his 
reign  would  be  most  calamitous,  that 
his  kingdom  would  be  handed  over 
to  an  alien,  of  whose  laws  and  lan- 
guage they  were  ignorant  His  monk- 
ish biographer  dwells  upon  this  pre- 
diction as  a  divine  inspiration,  but 
Dunstan  was  a  statesman ;  he  saw 
that  the  policy  of  the  government 
would  undergo  a  change,  that  dissen- 
sions would  be  again  aroused  with 
which  he  was  now  too  old  and  too 
feeble  to  coi)e.  And  then  far  away 
in  the  north  the  Danes  were  looming 
threateningly  j  in  fine,  events  all  con- 
spired to  indicate  to  an  eye  accus- 
tomed to  watch  the  political  horizon, 
the  approach  of  a  dangerous  tempest 
Dunstan  retired  to  Canterbury  for  a 
few  years  before  his  death  ;  the  sha- 
dows of  the  dark  world  were  falling 
on  him,  and  he  left  the  perplexing 
cares,  the  gay  revelry,  the  intrigue, 
the  distractions  of  court  life,  to  medi- 
tate upon  his  approachinc  change, 
aaid  purge  his  soiu  from  all  worldly 
thought  and  care.  It  is  said  that 
during  this  time  he  frequently  visited 
Glastonbury,  the  scene  of  his  earliest 
years,  joined  in  the  devotion  of  the 
monks,  and  shared  the  quiet  of  their 
cloisters.  But  in  the  year  988,*  when 
his  life-work  was  finished,  and  the 
worn-out  weary  servant  was  awaiting 
his  summons,  he  was  at  Canterbury  a 


fine  noble-looking  old  man,  to  be  seen 
haunting  the  cathedral  aisles,  mutter- 
ing his  pi-ayers  as  he  passed  or  musing 
dreamily  of  bygone  times  at  the  tomo 
of  his  friend  and  predecessor,  Odo  the 
Good.  His  career  had  been  a  glorious 
one ;  he  had  been  the  companion  and 
even  the  maker  of  kings  ;  his  life  had 
been  spent  in  the  whirl  of  coiu-ts  ;  in 
his  hands  he  had  held  the  reins  of 
government;  he  had  purged  the 
Church  of  what  he  honestly  thought 
a  scandalous  vice;  he  had  q^uelied 
internal  dissensions,  had  kept  loreign 
depredators  at  bay,  and  now  he  had 
crept  back  to  his  church  like  a  weary 
pilgrim,  to  lay  down  his  bones  at  the 
altar  of  his  Master,  whom  be  had  so 
long  served  the  fires  of  ambition  all 
burnt  out  of  him,  and  the  soul  longing 
to  be  free.  The  unseen  messenger 
came.  On  the  day  of  Ascension  he 
preached  his  last  sermon,  and  ^ave 
the  people  his  last  public  blessing ; 
his  subject  was  the  Incarnation ;  he 
told  his  auditors  they  would  never 
hear  him  again;  and  as  he  was  return- 
ing through  the  church,  indicated  the 
spot  where  he  should  be  buried. 
When  he  found  his  end  approaching, 
he  desired  to  receive  the  Sacrament, 
after  which  he  uttered  the  following 
prayer,  the  beauty  of  which,  we  fear, 
we  cannot  preserve  in  English  : — 
"  Glory  be  to  Thee,  Almighty  Father, 
who  hast  given  to  them  that  fear 
Thee  the  bread  of  life  from  heaven, 
that  we  should  be  mindful  of  the 
wonderful  things  Thou  hast  done  in 
the  world,  in  sending  to  us  Thy  only 
begotten  Son,  born  of  the  Virgin.  We 
render  thanks  to  Thee,  Holy  Father, 
who  when  we  were  not,  didst  create 
us,  and  when  we  were  sinners,  didst 
make  us  partakers  of  this  crace 
through  the  same,  Thy  Son,  our  Lord 
and  God,  who  reigneth  with  Thee 
and  the  Holy  Ghost,  creating  and 
guiding  all  things,  world  without 
end.  Amen."t 

Thus  departed  the  greatest  man 
of  his  age,  greatest  churchman,  and 
greatest  statesman.  He  stands  out 
boldly  on  the  page  of  history  even 


*  Saxon  Chron. 

t  Gloria  tibi  Omnipotens  Pater  qui  timentiboA  te  panem  vitffi  de  cselo  dedisti  ut 
memores  simns  mirabilium  taonim  quffi  in  medio  terrce  operatus  es  mittendo  nobia 
tmigenitiim  taum  de  vera  Yirgine  natum.  Tibi  Sancte  Pater  meritas  referimus  grates 
qui  et  noe  duin  non  eramos,  creasti  et  dam  pecoatores  essemus  hujus  gwtite  participes 
fecisti  per  enndem  filium  tuam  Deom  et  Dominum  nostrum  omnia  tecum  et  cum  Spirita 
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pow,  though  nearly  a  thousand  years 
have  crowded  that  page  with  a 
multitude  of  names  and  figures,  still 
towering  above  the  mass  he  is  promi- 
nent as  the  earliest  of  a  long  list 
of  great  ecclesiastical  statesmen,  num- 
bering such  spirits  as  Hildebrand, 
Mazarin,  Wolsey,  and  Richelieu, 
men  who  have  impressed  their  cha- 
racters upon  their  age,  who  with  one 
hand  upneld  the  Church,  and  with 
the  other  ^ided  the  State.  A  mar- 
vellous thing  it  is  in  history  that 
these  great  Churchmen  should  prove 
such  masters  of  state  craft  The 
memory  of  many  great  statesmen 
grows  faint  with  time,  but  the  me- 
mory of  these  ^eat  ecclesiastical 
statesmen  is  ever  bright  Thurketul 
the  chancellor,  pales  before  Dunstan, 
and  Thomas  Cromwell  before  Wolsey, 
and  why?  Because  they  cherished 
most  tenderly  the  vital  interests  of 
that  institution  which  is  the  very 
soul  of  history— the  Church — ^bur- 
dened as  they  were  with  errors,  which 
are  the  common  lot  of  humanity,  yet 
they  always  faithfully  fought  for  their 
Church,  fought  for  it  against  preju- 
dice, against  ignorance,  against  bar- 
barianism,  and  fell  beside  it  in  times 
of  persecution.  What  is  it  but  the 
Church  that  makes  the  history  of  a 
country  interesting  ?  take  away  the 
Church,  and  you  leave  onlv  a  long 
monotonous  wearving  tale  of  conten- 
tions, intrigues,  bloodshed,  and  all 
the  ghastly  paraphernalia  which  fol- 
low the  march  of  unbridled  human 
passion ;  take  away  the  Church,  and 

fou  take  away  the  soul  of  a  country, 
t  is  the  tale  of  her  woes  and  joys, 
her  sufferings  and  triumphs,  her 
chastisements  and  sympathies,  her 
strife  iu;ainst  evil  and  encouragement 
of  good,  which  ennoble  the  history  of 
a  country.  A  nation  without  a 
Church,  is  a  nation  without  a  history, 
a  motherless  orphan  nation.  We 
can  then  readily  understand  why 
these  men  are  truly  great  men,  who 
have  appeared  in  the  world  at  rare 
intervals,  and  taken  upon  themselves 
the  double  care,  Herculean  care,  of 
guiding  and  protecting  the  two  in- 
terests, spiritual  and  temporal,  the 
body  and  soul  of  a  nation. 

Dunstan  was  buried  near  the  altar 
in  Canterbury  Cathedral ;  but  Glas- 
tonbury for  many  centuries  was  ac- 
credited with  the  possession  of  his 
reUcs;  pil|{rims  from  all  parts  of  the 


world  flocked  there  to  pray  at  hif 
shrine,  and  the  fact  was  never  ques- 
tioned from  the  twelfth  until  the 
sixteenth  century,  when  some  hard 
knocks  were  exchanged  between 
Glastonbury  and  Canterbuiy,  as  to 
which  spot  held  the  bones  of  the 
saint  Now  it  must  be  remembered 
that  Glastonbury  Abbey,  in  all  the 
perilous  times  of  the  country's  his- 
tory, had  suffered  least,  and  had  often 
been  unmolested  when  other  places 
had  been  utterly  destroyed;  it  was 
then  the  common  practice  to  send 
relics,  or  portions  of  relics,  in  the 
hour  of  extreme  danger,  from  oth^- 
monasteries  to  Glastonoury  for  safety, 
until  the  danger  was  over,  when' 
they  were  either  wholly;  or  partially 
returned.  The  whole  history  of  the 
dispute  may  be  read  by  any  one 
anxious  to  investigate  the  matter  in 
the  Anglia  Sacra,  where  the  letters 
of  Eadmer  of  the  twelfth.  Archbishop 
Warham,  and  Abbot  Beere,  of  the 
sixteenth  centuries  are  nreservedL 
Strange  to  say,  many  nistorians 
loosely  charge  the  Glastonbury  monks 
with  wilful  fraud  upon  the  evidence 
of  this  corr^pondence,  which  to  any 
impartial  mind  proves,  not  that 
Canterbury  was  right  or  Glastonbury 
was  right,  but  that  there  was  a  de- 
gree of  truth  on  both  sides ;  and  as 
the  examination  of  the  shrine  proved 
rather  more  to  the  side  of  Glastonbury 
than  Canterbuiy,  the  correspondence 
on  the  part  of  Canterbury  is  cha- 
racterized by  some  degree  of  bitter- 
ness and  evident  jealousy.  The 
question  would  probably  have  never 
been  mooted,  had  not  the  monks 
erected  a  new  shrine  in  their  monas- 
tery to  their  great  Abbot  This 
aroused  the  jealousy  of  Canterbury, 
and  Archbishop  Warham  instituted 
a  search  for  the  coffin  of  Dunstan, 
in  Canterbury  Cathedral,  which 
was  found  and  opened,  but  contained 
only  a  portion  of  the  bones.  A 
severe  letter  was  then  written  to  the 
Glastonbury  monks,  who  were  re- 
nunded  that  robbers  could  not  expect 
to  possess  the  kingdom  of  Cknl  and 
many  other  very  objectionable  thinra ; 
then  followed  the  description  of  the 
examination  of  the  shrine  of  Dunstan, 
and  a  list  of  what  they  found.  To 
this  letter,  Richard  Beere,  then  Abbot 
of  Glastonbury,  replied  in  a  much 
milder  strain,  and  with  evident  fair- 
ness, reminding  the  archbishop  that 
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although  they  had  certain  portions 
of  Dunstan'g  body  at  Canterbury, 
that  would  not  render  it  impossible 
for  the  monks  of  Glastonbury  to 
have  the  other  portions,  reminding 
him  also  of  the  practice  of  the 
monasteries  in  times  of  peril,  and 
asserting  most  positively  that  when 
Canterbury  was  raraged  by  the 
Danes,  the  relics  of  Dunstan  were 
conveyed  to  Glastonbury ;  subse- 
quently a  portion  of  those  relics  were 
restored  to  the  cathedral,  and  the 
other  portion  kept  in  the  abbey: 
that  the  portion  the  monks  had  and 
venerated  were  the  posterior,  and 
principal  portions  of  the  skull,  and 
therefore  the  incomplete  relics  found 
in  Canterbury,  were  the  forehead  and 
anterior  portions.  This  appears  per- 
fectly fair,  and  the  dispute  ceased ; 
but  certainly  from  the  evidence  no 
charge  of  fraud  can  be  justly  main- 
tained against  the  Avalonian  monks, 
nor  could  such  a  fraud  have  been  suc- 
cessfully carried  on  for  so  many 
centuries,  during  which  no  less  than 
five  Glastonbury  monks  sat  on  the 
throne  of  Canterbury,  establishing  a 
close  and  continual  association  be- 
tween the  two  places. 

We  now  resume  the  thread  of  his- 
tory more  immediately  connected  with 
Glastonbury  Abbey,  and  to  do  so  we 
must  go  back  to  the  commencement 
of  the  Abbacy  of  Dunstan,  to  whom 
manv  lands  and  treasures  were  given 
by  the  devotion  of  Saxon  monarchs. 
King  Edmund  I.  save  more  than  one 
hundred  hides  of  land  to  the  Abbey, 
amongst  which  wereChristemulcford, 
Hingestan,  Wudeton  (Wooton),  Wate- 
lea,  Wrington  (restored),  Elcfrid,  and 
others.  *^These,"  said  he,  "I  bestow 
on  the  Old  Church  of  the  Mother  of 
God,  on  the  hill  of  Glastonbury,  for 
the  wiping  off  of  my  sins,  and  those 
of  my  grandfather  Alfred,  and  Ed- 
ward my  father."  Queen  Elfleda,  the 
widow  of  Edward,  gave  to  the 
monastery  the  lands  of  Ackford, 
BocMand,  Ply,  and  Hammerdowne 
(which  latter  still  bears  its  name, 
Hammerdown  Park  being  the  seat 
of  the  Joliffes).  Wilfred,  the  kmg's 
minister,  gave  several  hides  of  land  ; 
also  the  queen  gave,  at  the  instigation 
of  her  husband,  Domham,  Norton, 
Pedinffton,  and  other  lands,  in  all 
more  tnan  100  hides.  It  is  estimated 
that  Edmund  conferred  on  Glaston- 
buiy  Abbey,  by  his  own  hand,  and 


through  his  instigation,  more  than 
368  hides  of  land,  besides  many  valu- 
able relics  which  he  had  collected, 
and  left  his  body  to  be  buried  there, 
which  was  done.  He  also  gave  a 
charter,  which  was  written  in  letters 
of  gold  in  the  book  of  the  Holy  Gos- 
pels. He  was  succeeded  by  Edred, 
who  gave  to  Glastonbury,  fiadbury. 
and  other  lands.  To  him  succeeded 
Edwy,  when  the  monastic  party  fell 
into  aisfavour,  and  Dunstan  being, 
banished  the  kingdom,  the  king,  in 
the  year  966,  placed 

£lsiiis  in  the  chair  of  Glastonbury. 
This  was  the  inauguration  of  a  new 
order  of  things.  The  abbey  was  filled 
with  seculars,  and  the  old  rule  of  St 
Benedict  set  at  naught  Edwy,  how- 
ever, increased  the  rent-rc^rof  the 
abbev  by  the  gift  of  Pangebrooke  and 
Blackford,  and  his  ministers  gave  also 
Cranmere  and  other  lands.  The 
change  which  came  over  the  country 
by  the  reaction  in  favour  of  the  mo- 
nastic party  we  have  already  sketched 
in  the  life  of  Dunstan.  Edwy  was 
found  dead  near  Gloucester,  and  when 
Edgar,  his  brother,  came  to  the 
throne  of  the  whole  kingdom,  the  ex- 
iled favourite  of  the  monks  was  re- 
called, the  rule  at  Glastonbury  re-es- 
tablished, the  secular  clergy  expelled, 
and  Dunstan,  the  reinstated  abbot, 
was  rewarded  for  his  sorrows  and  his 
exile,  after  passing  through  two  bish- 
oprics, by  being  elevated  to  the 
throne  of  Canterbury. 

EgelvHprd  or  Adelward  then  suc- 
ceeded at  Glastonbury,  when  the 
king,  wishing  to  bestow  some  signal 
favour  upon  the  abbey  for  its  past 
grievances,  conferred  upon  it  the  fol- 
lowing privileges :  That  no  one  shotdd 
ever  be  made  abbot  save  a  monk  of 
the  place,  if  one  could  be  found  fitting, 
though  he  were  the  meanest  of  them 
all ;  but  in  case  no  one  could  be  found 
amongst  them  worthy  of  the  dignity 
then  they  should  have  the  pri^ege 
of  choosing  by  vote  some  strange 
monk  from  another  monastery.  That 
the  abbot  might  receive  his  bene- 
diction at  the  hands  of  any  bishop. 
That  he  should  have  the  power  of 
punishing  the  faults  of  his  own  ser- 
vants without  the  impeachment  of 
the  bishop  or  the  king  s  oflScers,  and 
that  no  person,  bishop,  commander, 
or  prince,  should  enter  the  island 
upon  any  lawsuit  or  other  account, 
as  had  be^n  already  enacted  by  his 
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predecessora,  KentwyD,  Ina,  &C.  This 
grant  he  confirmed  with  an  ivory 
erozier  adorned  with  gold,  which  he 
placed  on  the  altar,  and  which  was 
cut  through  the  middle  in  his  pre- 
sence. For  further  security  the  king 
prevailed  on  John  VIII.,  the  Pope, 
to  support  what  he  had  done  by  his 
Bull,  which  he  not  only  did,  but  rati- 
fied the  same  by  promulgating  it  in  a 
general  council  at  Rome,  and  sent  it 
lo  the  king  to  be  corroborated  by  his 
regal  authority,  who  with  his  nobles 
confirmed  it,  and  enjoined  its  obser- 
vance. 

Sigehar  then  became  abbot,  and  in 
the  year  965  Edgar  gave  a  grant  of 
lands :  "  I,  Edgar,  do  mjstow  on  Abbot 
Sigebar  and  the  old  church  (Ealde- 
circe)  for  ever,  for  the  health  of  roy 
soul,  and  for  the  soul  of  my  father 
Hamme,  and  several  hides  of  land." 
Duke  Alfar  gave  Westbury  forty 
hides  and  Otherey  five  hides— these 
names  are  still  preserved.  Other 
lands  were  given  by  ministers  and 
nobles,  amounting  to  215  hides,  and 
in  addition  Edgar  placed  over  the 
high  altar  a  cross  wrought  in  silver, 
some  large  figures,  and  also,  for  the 
decoration  of  the  altar  bestowed  his 
own  costly  coronation  robes.  He 
afterwards  gave  a  silver  shrine  cover- 
ed with  gold  and  ivoiy  figures,  curi- 
ously interspersed,  which  shrine  con- 
tained the  relics  of  St.  Vincent  and 
the  head  of  St.  Apollinaris,  also  other 
TeUcs  which  he  had  procured  in 
foreign  countries,  and  the  relics  of 
two  Holy  Innocents  which  he  had 
brought  from  Bethlehem  :  these  he 
placed  with  due  reverence  at  Glaston- 
bury, for  all  which  the  memory  of 
Edgar  is  most  fragrant  in  the  monas- 
tic chronicles  of  the  times,  and  his 
body  was  honoured  with  burial  in 
the  chapter-house  of  the  abbey,  at  the 
church  door,  but  not  to  rest  in  peace, 
as  we  shall  presently  see. 

Berred  then  ruled  the  abbey  for 
sixteen  years,  to  whom  King  Ethelred 
gave  many  lands.  He  was  succeeded 
by  Briihwyn^  who  was  appointed  in 
1017,  and  gave  an  altar  piece  of  gold, 
silver,  and  ivory.  He  ruled  for  ten 
years,  when  he  was  made  Bishop  of 
Wells.  In  his  time  Canute  the  Dane 
ravaged    England,  and    though  re- 

Fiilsod  by  Eiltnund  I.,  who  was  called 
roiLside,  still  committed  devastations. 


At  length  a  peace  was  concluded,  by 
which  it  was  arranged  that  Oaaute 
should  possess  Mercia,  and  Edmund 
the  kingdom  of  the  West  Sazona. 
This,  however,  was  annulled  by  the 
murder  of  Edmund.  Sometime  be- 
fore he  had  bequeathed  by  will  seve- 
ral lands  to  Glastonbury  Abbey,  and 
left  a  request  that  his  body  might  be 
buried  there,  which  was  done,  and  he 
was  placed  before  the  hign  altar. 
Canute  in  his  progress  through  the 
country,  when  king,  visited  Glas- 
tonbury Abbey  on  St.  Andrew's  day, 
and  honoured  the  remains  of  his 
brother  monarch,  by  laying  on  his 
tomb  his  mantle  or  doak,  which  waa 
formed  of  peacocks'  feathers,  of  several 
colours,  curiously  woven  together. 
He  also  granted  a  charter  to  the 
abbey.* 

Egelward  II,  succeeded  to  the 
chair  of  Glastonbury,  in  the  year 
1027,  and  ruled  twenty-six  years.  The 
country  was  now  governed  by  the 
Danes.  Canute  died  in  1036,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Harold  L,  who 
died  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign. 
Hardicanute,  who  reigned  only  two 
years,  gave  to  Glastonoury  a  shrine, 
m  which  the  body  of  St.  Benignus 
was  placed.  After  his  death  the 
English  seized  the  opportunity  of 
throwing  off  the  Danish  yoke,  and 
placed  the  crown  upon  the  head  of 
Edward,  the  younger  son  of  Ethelred, 
ever  afterwards  memorable  in  history 
by  the  title  of  Edward  the  Confessor. 
He  ascended  the  throne  in  the  year 
1041,  and  died  in  1066,  being  the  last 
of  the  long  and  glorious  line  of  Saxon 
monarchs.  He  had  no  issue,  and 
during  his  lifetime  attempts  had  been 
made  by  Godwin,  Earl  of  Wessex,  to 
raise  a  rebellion,  with  a  view  to  lay 
hands  upon  the  crown ;  upon  his 
death  his  son  Harold,  having  secured 
to  himself  a  large  and  influential 
party  in  the  kingdom,  secretly  car- 
ried on  the  same  intrigue,  when 
Edward,  to  avoid  all  quarrel  and 
bloodshed  after  his  death,  bequeated 
tlie  crown  to  his  relative  William, 
Duke  of  Xormandy,  then  illustrious 
all  over  Europe.  Upon  the  death  of 
the  Confe*5or,  Harold,  the  sou  of 
Godwin,  seized  upon  the  throne  when 
William  invaded  the  country  with  a 
view  to  enforce  lus  rights ;  the  IxUtle 
of  Hastings  ensued,  and  with  it  the 
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Becond  manrellous  change  which  was 
to  oome  oyer  the  character  of  th« 
country  and  exert  a  powerful  influ- 
ence over  its  destinies,  the  circumstan- 
ces of  which,  romantic  beyond  even 
the  creations  of  fiction,  we  shall  have 
to  display  hereafter. 

Egdnath  succeeded  to  the  Abbacy 
of  Glastonbury  in  the   year   1053. 
These  two  last  Abbots  appear  to  have 
done  great  injury  to  the  monastery — 
tiie  one  lavishing  away  its  wealth 
abroad,  and  the  other  in  riotous  living 
at  home.    The  aflairs  of  Glastonbury 
then  sunk  a  little  into  decline,  and 
the  chronicles  tell  us  that  a  sort  of 
vengeance  hung  over  the  place,  which 
they  attribute  to  the  impiety  of  the 
predecessor  of  Egelnoth,  who  violated 
the  tomb  of  Edgar.    It  appears  he 
had  some  desire  of  removing  the  re- 
mains of  the  deceased  monarch,  pro- 
bably with  the  best  of  motives,  and 
to  that  end  he  had  the  grave  opened, 
wJien  the  body  was  found  in  no  way 
corrupte<i,  but  quite  entire.  The  coffin 
he  had  brought  to  remove  them  in 
being  too  small,  he  is  said  to  have 
mntflated  the  corpse,  to  the  horror  of 
all  the  bystanders.    Ultimately  the 
royal  remains  were  placed  in  a  shrine 
upon  the  altar,  with  the  head  of  St, 
Apollinaris  and  the  relics  of  the  mar- 
tyr St  Vincent,  which  Edgar  had 
purchased  at  a  great  price  and  be- 
stowed on  the  Abbey.    At  this  point 
we  must  pause,    leaving   Egelnoth 
seated  in  his  abbatial  chair  at  Glas- 
tonbury, the  last  representative  of  a 
race  which  was  about  to  be  brought 
into  conflict  with  another  and  alien 
race,    and  to   struggle   during  long 
wearr  years  for   an   existence   not 
merely  on  the  soil  of  the  country,  but 
.    in  the  blood,  the  tongue,  and  the 
customs  of  that  countrjrs  people. 

The  century  which  had  rolled  by- 
had  been  fraught  with  incidents  tend- 
ing to  increase  the  fame  and  embel- 
lish the  glory  of  Glastonbury  Abbey. 
Her  ancient  and  glorious  traditions 
drew  the  attention  of  the  whole  reli- 

flous  world  of  Europe  upon  her. 
opes  hastened  to  confirm  her  privi- 
l^es  ;  kings  bent  their  knees  at  her 
shrines,  poured  out  their  treasures  at 
her  altars,  and  begged  eagerly  for  a 
last  resting-place  within  her  walls  ; 
pilgrims  from  all  quarters — from  the 
glens  and  wilds  of  northern  Britain, 
from  the  green  meadows  of  Ireland, 


and  from  the  sunny  South — came 
pouring  in  towards  her  towers,  to  say 
a  prayer  in  her  cloisters,  to  gaze  upon 
her  sacred  relics,  to  kneel  at  the  tombs 
of  departed  saints,  and  to  wander 
over  scenes  consecrated  by  the  foot- 
steps of  apostles.  The  oldest  churches 
of  the  country  were  her  progeny ;  she 
was  their  mother,  and,  as  a  mother, 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  in  the 
land,  men  loved  and  revered  her ; 
they  sought  her  in  poverty,  and  wea- 
riness, and  woe;  they  fled  to  her 
shelter  when  the  enemy  had  ravaged 
their  homes,  slaughtered  their  chil- 
dren, and  burnt  their  crops  ;  and  the 
great  ones  of  the  country— the  kings, 
princes,  and  nobles — worn  out  with 
grandeur  and  weary  of  greatness,  cast 
aside  the  emblems  of  their  power 
when  the  shadows  of  life*s  evening 
were  closing  in  upon  them,  and  crept 
humbly,  weepingly,  to  their  sacred 
mother,  to  breathe  out  their  last  sigh 
on  her  bosom.    She  was  the  cradle  of 
the  great  spirits  of  the  time.    Ethel- 
wold  and  Dunstan  were  both  reared 
and  educated  in  her  cloisters,  and, 
going  out  into  the  world  as  the  pio- 
neers of  their  age,  they  reflected  their 
elory  back  upon  the  spot  whence  they 
had  sprung.    They  found  the  monk  a 
poor  obscure  item  in  the  social  scale, 
shut  up  in  his  monastery,  living  on 
the  produce  of  waste  lands  given  by 
the  capricious  piety  of  princes,  prone 
at  the  feet  of  half-civilized  tyrants, 
and  defenceless  against  their  power, 
and  they  elevated  him  into  a  position 
equal  with  the  Crown  itself ;  they 
raised  the  order  to  which  he  belonged 
from  obscurity  to  prominence,  from 
impotence  and  dependence  to  being 
one  of  the  most  powerful  ^ents  in 
the  politics  of  the  times.    The  cowl 
was  to  be  seen  not  only  at  the  state 
feast  but  in  the  council  chamber,  at 
the  king's  elbow,  and  in  the  cabinet 
of  the  chief  minister.  Before  Dunstan 
had  departed  from  the  scene  of  his 
labours  monastic  influence  had  impe- 
rilled the  diadem  of  one  monarch,  had 
procured  the  deposition  of  another 
from  half  his  dominions,  and  had 
anointed  a  third,  in  spite  of  open  op- 
X>osition.    It  was  no  longer  suppliant 
and  obscure,  it  was  becoming  promi- 
nent and   impeiious ;   no   longer  a 
simple  phase  of  ascetic  life,  but  a 
rapidly  mcreasing  political  power. 
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ALL  IK  THE  DABK. 
▲  wixtib'8  talk— iir  foub  fabti. 

BT    J.    8.    LB  FAZIU. 
CHAPTER  XXVn. 

FHOM  KDrCTOlf  TO  OILROT». 


A  MONTH  passed  away  with  very  little 
change.  Thanks  to  the  very  explicit 
iiyunction,  constantly  repeated,  to 
teach  his  pupil  no  more  than  his 
pupil  wished  to  learn,  William  Mau- 
Dray  got  on  wonderfully  well  with 
that  ill-conditioned  brat,  who  was 
**the  hope  of  the  house  of  Kincton 
EInoz.**  StiU,  notwithstanding  this, 
and  all  those  flattermg  evidences  of 
growing  favour  vouchsafed  by  the 
ladies  of  the  mansion,  the  weeks 
were  verv  long.  Miss  Clara,  although 
now  and  then  she  beamed  on  him 
with  a  transient  light,  yet  never  ac- 
tually conversed ;  and  magnificent 
and  dreary  Mrs.  Kincton  Knox, 
whether  gracious  or  repellant,  was 
nearly  equally  insupportable. 

Every  time  he  walked  out,  and 
pausing  on  the  upland,  looked  long 
and  mournfully  in  the  direction  in 
^  which  he  fancied  lay  Gilroyd,  with 
its  sunset  blush  of  old  red  brick,  its 
roses,  deep  green  sward,  and  chestnut 
shadows,  a  sort  of  home  sickness 
overcame  him.  Beyond  that  horizon 
there  was  affection,  and  in  old  times 
the  never-failing  welcome,  the  smile, 
the  cordial  sympathy,  and  the  liberty 
that  knew  not  Kincton.  And  with  a 
pain  and  swelling  at  his  heart  came 
the  scene  of  his  expulsion— a  mute, 
hurried  leave-taking  j  the  clang  of  the 
iron  gate,  never  to  open  more  for  him : 
and  Aunt  Dinah*s  fierce  and  cruel 
gaze,  like  the  sword  of  fire  in  the  way, 
forbidding  his  return. 

How  was  it  with  fierce  and  cruel 
Aunt  Dinah  all  this  time.  "  The  boy 
will  come  to  his  senses,"  she  was  con- 
stantly repeating  to  herself,  as  she 
closed  her  book  from  which  her 
thoughts  had  been  straying,  upon  her 
finger,  with  a  short  sigh  and  a  proud 
looL  Or  when  she  looked  up  from 
her  work,  with  the  same  little  sigh, 
on  the  pretty  flowery  landscape, 
with  its  background  of  foliage,  seen 
80  sunnily  through  the  jeesanune  and 


rose  clusters,  "Time  will  bring  him 
to  reason ;  a  little  time,  a  very  little 
time."  . 

But  when  a  little  time  passed  away, 
and  no  signs  came  with  the  next  weelc 
of  returning  reason,  Aunt  Dinah  grew 
fiercer  and  more  warlike.  "Sulky 
and  obstinate !  Ungrateful  young 
man !  Well,  so  be  it.  Well  see 
who  can  maintain  silence  longest 
Let  him  cool ;  let  him  take  his  own 
time.  /  won't  hurry  him,  I  promise 
him,"  and  so  forth. 

But  another  week  passed,  still  in 
silence,  and  Miss  Perfect  "  presented 
her  compliments  to  Dr.  Sprague,  and 
begged  to  inquire  whether  her  nephew, 
Wuliam  Maubray,  had  returned  to 
Cambridge  a  little  more  than  a  fort- 
night since.  Not  that  she  had  the 
least  right  or  wish  to  inquire  mi- 
nutely henceforward  into  his  plans, 
place  of  residence,  pursuits,  or  asso- 
ciates ;  but  simply  that  having  for  so 
long  a  time  taken  an  interest  in  him, 
and,  as  she  hoped,  been  of  some  little 
use  to  him— if  supporting  and  edu- 
cating him  entirely  might  so  be 
deemed — she  thought  she  had  a  claim 
to  be  informed  how  he  was,  whether 
well  or  ill  Beyond  that  she  begged 
to  be  excused  from  asking,  andre- 
quested  that  Dr.  Sprague  would  be 
so  good  as  to  confine  himself  to  an- 
swering that  simple  inquiry,  and 
abstain  from  mentioning  anything 
further  about  William  Maubray," 

In  reply  to  this.  Doctor  Spraffue 
"  begged  to  inform  Miss  Perfect  that 
when  he  last  saw  him,  about  ten 
days  since,  when  he  left  CamlHidgey 
her  nephew,  William  Maubray,  was 
very  well.  On  his  return  frwn  his 
recent  visit  to  Gilroyd^  he  had  re- 
mained but  a  week  in  his  rooms,  wl 
had  then  left  to  prosecute  a  plan  by 
which  he  hoped  to  succeed  in  layins 
a  foundation  for  future  efiforts  and 
success.  Dr.  Sprague  was  not  Tciy 
well,  and  had  been  ordered  to  take  a 
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little  exceptional  holiday  abroad,  and 
Miss  Perfect's  letter  had  reached  him 
just  on  the  eve  of  his  departure  for 
the  Continent" 

Unobserred,  almost  to  herself,  there 
had  been  before  Aunt  Dinah's  eves, 
as  she  read  her  book,  or  worked  at 
her  crochet,  or  looked  out  wearied  on 
the  lawn,  a  little  vignette,  represent- 
ing a  college  tutor's  chamoer,  Gothic 
in  character,  and  a  high-backed  oaken 
chair,  antiquated  and  carved,  in 
whicn,  like  Faust  philosophising  to 
the  respectful  Vaguer,  sat  Doctor 
Sprague,  with  his  finger  on  the  open 
letter  she  had  sent  him,  exhorting  and 
reproving  the  contumacious  William 
M!aubray,  and  in  the  act  of  despatch- 
ing him.  in  a  suit  of  sackcloth,  with 
peas  in  ids  shoes,  to  make  a  peniten- 
tial pilgrimage  to  Gilroyd. 

This  pleasing  shadow,  like  an  illu- 
sion of  the  magic  lantern^  vanished 
in  pitch  darkness,  as  Miss  Peifect 
read  the  good  doctor's  answer.  "With 
a  pallid,  patient  smile,  and  feeling 
suddenly  cold  from  her  head  to  her 
feet,  she  continued  to  ^ae  in  sore 
distress  upon  the  letter.  Had  William 
enlisted,  or  had  he  embarked  as 
steward  on  board  an  American 
steamer  t  Was  he  about  working  his 
passage  to  New  Zealand,  or  had  he 
turned  billiard-marker  1 

Neighbours  dropped  in  now  and 
then  to  pay  a  visits  and  Violet  had 
such  conversation  as  the  vicinity  af- 
forded, and  chatted  and  laughed  all 
she  could.  But  Miss  Perfect  was 
ver^  silent  for  some  days  after  the 
amval  of  Dr.  Sprague's  letter.  She 
was  more  gentle,  and  smiled  a  good 
deal,  but  was  wan,  and  sighed  from 
time  to  time,  and  her  dinner  was  a 
mere  make-belief.  And  looking  out 
of  her  bedroom  window  in  the  even- 
ing, toward  Saxton,  she  did  not  hear 
old  Winnie  Dobbs  who  had  thrice 
accosted  her.  But  after  a  little  she 
turned  to  the  patient  old  handmaid, 
andsaid^  *' Pretty  the  old  church 
looks  in  the  sun— -I  sometimes  wish  I 
were  there." 

Old  Winnie  followed  the  direction 
of  her  eyes,  and  gazed  also,  saying 
mildly — 

"  QW  sermons  indeed,  ma'am,  and 
a  good  parson,  kind  to  the  poor—and 
very  comfortable  it  is,  sure,  if  they  did 
not  raise  the  stove  so  high.  1  think 
'twM  wanner  before  they  raised  it" 

'^For  ahundred  and  fifty  years  the 


Gilroyd  people  have  been  all  buried 
there,  continued  Aunt  Dinah,  talk- 
ing more  to  the  old  church  than  to 
Winnie. 

"  WelL  I  should  not  wonder,"  said 
Winnie, "  there  is  a  deal  o'  them  lies 
there ;  my  grandmother  minded  the 
time  old  L^dy  Maubray  was  buried 
yonder,  with  that  fine  marble  thing 
outside  o'  the  church.  The  rails  is  gone 
very  rusty  now,  and  that  coat  of  arms, 
and.  the  writing.  It's  wearing  out — it 
is  worm  the  ram  or  something,  and 
indeed  I  sometimes  do  think  where 
is  the  good  of  grandeur,  when  we 
die  it's  all  equal,  the  time  being  so 
short  as  it  is.  Master  Willie  asked 
me  show  it  him  last  Sunday  three 
weeks  coming  out  o'  church,  and  even 
his  young  eyes — " 

"Don't  name  him, don't  mention 
him,"  said  Aunt  Dinah  suddenly,  in 
a  tone  of  cold  decision. 

Winnie's  guileless  light  blue  eves 
looked  up  in  helpless  wonder  in  her 
mistress's  face. 

"Don't  name  his  name,  Winnie 
Dobbs.  He's  ^one,"  said  she  in  the 
same  severe  tone. 

"  Gone  !'*  repeated  Winnie.  "  Yen, 
sure !  but — but  he'll  come  back." 

"No,  he  shan't,  Winnie ;  he'll  dark- 
en my  doors  no  more.  Come  what 
may  that  shan't  be.  I—I'll,  perhapsi 
I  may  assist  him  occasionailv  stilly 
but  see  him,  never !  He — he  has  re- 
nounced me,  and  I — I  wash  my  hands 
of  him."  She  was  answering  Win- 
nie's look  of  consternation.  "  Let 
him  go  his  own  way  as  he  chooses  it 
—I've  done  with  him." 

There  was  a  long  pause  here,  during 
which  ancient  Winnie  Dobbs  stared 
with  an  imbecile  incredulity  at  her 
mistress,  who  was  looking  still  at  the 
old  church.  Then  old  Winnie  sighed. 
Then  she  shook  her  head,  touch- 
ing the  tip  of  her  tongue  with  a 
piteous  little  "tick,  tick,  tick,"  to 
the  back  of  her  teeth. 

And  Aunt  Dinah  continued  drearily, 

"  And  Miss  Violet  must  find  this 
very  dull — very.  I've  no  right  to  keep 
her  here.  She  would  be  nappier  in 
some  other  home,  poor  child.  I'm  but 
a  dismal  companion — very :  and  how 
long  is  it  since  young  Mr.  Trevor  was 
here?  You  don't  remember,  theroi 
don*t  try,  but  it  must  be  three  weelol 
or  more,  and— and  I  do  think  he  was 
very  attentive.  I  mean  Winni^  b«l 
you  are  to  say  nothing  below  (    ' 
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you  know— I  mean,  I'reallv  think  he 
was  in  love  with  Miss  Vi. ' 

"Well,  indeed,  thevdid  talk  about 
it— the  neighbours ;  there  was  talk,  a 
deal  o'  talk,  and  I  don't  know,  but  I 
often  thought  she  liked  him." 

"  Well,  mat's  off  too,  guite,l  think; 
you  know  it  is  very  rude,  impertinent, 
in  fact,  his  never  having  called  here 
once,  or  done  more  than  just  raise  his 
hat  to  us  in  the  church  door  on  Sun- 
days, ever  since  William  Maubray 
went  away,  I  look*upon  his  conduct 
as  altogether  outrageous,  and  being 
the  kind  of  person  he  is,  I'm  very 
glad  he  disclosed  himself  so  early, 


and  certainljT  it  would  have  been  a 
thousand  pities  the  girl  should  have 
ever  thought  of  him.  So  that's  over 
too,  and  all  the  better  it  is,  and  I 
begin  to  grow  tired  of  the  whole  thing — 
very  tired,  Winnie :  and  I  believe  Qie 
people  over  there,  and  she  nodded 
toward  the  church-yard,  "are  best 
provided  for,  and  its  time,  Winnie,  I 
should  be  thinking  of  joining  them 
where  the  wicked  cease  from  troub- 
ling, and  the  weary  are  at  rest" 

*^God  forbid,  ma*am !"  remonstrated 
old  Winnie,  mildly,  and  they  turned 
together  from  the  window  to  accom- 
plish Aunt  Dinah*6  toilet 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 


THS  FIPtNd  BULLFUfCH. 


Next  Sunday  Mr.  Vane  Trevor,  after 
church,  happened  to  be  carried  in  one 
of  the  converging  currents  of  de- 
cently-dressed Christianity  into  the 
main  channel  through  the  porch, 
almost  side  by  side  with  the  two 
Gilroyd  ladies,  then  emerging. 

Mr.  Vane  Trevor,  in  pursuance  of 
his  prudent  reserve,  would  have 
avoided  this  meeting.  But  so  it  was. 
In  the  crowded  church  porch,  out  of 
which  the  congregation  emerges  so 
slowly,  with  a  sort  of  decent  crush, 
almost  pressed  inconveniently  against 
good  Miss  Perfect,  the  young  gentle- 
man found  himself,  and  in  a  becom- 
ing manner,  with  a  chastened  simper, 
inquiring  after  their  health,  and 
making  the  proper  remarks  about  the 
weather. 

Aunt  Dinah  received  these  atten- 
tions very  drily ;  but  Miss  VL  in  such 
an  arch,  becoming  little  shell-like 
bonnet,  looked  perfectly  lovely  ;  and 
to  do  her  justice,  was  just  as  friendly 
as  usual 

It  was  no  contrivance  of  his,  the 
meeting  with  this  bewitching  little 
bonnet  where  he  did.  How  could  he 
help  the  strange  little  thrill  with 
which  he  found  himself  so  near — 
and  was  it  in  human  nature,  or  even 
in  good  manners,  to  deny  himself  a 
very  little  walk,  perhans  only  to  the 
church-yard  gate,  beside  Miss  Violet 
Darkwell  ? 

"  How  is  my  friend,  Maubray  V 
inquired Trevorof  Miss  Perfect,  whom 
he  found  himself  next. 

"  I  really  don't  know— I  have  not 
heard— I  suppose  he  is  very  well," 


she  answered,  with  an  icy  aeverfty 
that  rather  surprised  the  young  man, 
who  had  heard  nothing  of  the  quarrel 

"  I  must  write.  I  ought  to  have 
asked  him  when  he  meant  to  return. 
I  am  so  anxious  for  an  excuse  to  renew 
our  croquet  on  the  lawn  at  Gilroyd.** 

This  little  speech  was  accompanied 
with  a  look  which  Violet  could  nardly 
mistake 

"  I  don't  think  it  likely,"  said  Hub 
Perfect  in  the  same  dry  tone. 

"  Any  time  within  the  next  three 
weeks.  The  weather  will  answer 
charmingly,"  continued  Trevor,  ad- 
dressing Miss  Darkwell 

"  But  I  rather  think  Miss  Darkwell 
will  have  to  make  her  papa  a  little 
visit  He's  to  return  on  the  18th, 
you  remember,  my  dear ;  and  he  says, 
you  know,  you  are  to  meet  him  at 
Richmond." 

So  said  Aunt  Dinah,  who  had  no 
notion  of  this  kind  of  trifling. 

Trevor  again  saw  the  vision  of  a 
lean,  vulgar,  hard-voiced  barrister, 
trudging  oeside  him,  with  a  stoopi, 
and  a  seedy  black  frock  cOat;  and  f<a 
a  minute  was  silent  But  he  looked 
across  at  pretty  Miss  Vi,  so  natural!  j 
elegant,  and  in  another  moment  the 
barrister  had  melted  into  air,  and  he 
saw  only  that  beautiful  nymph. 

"  I  want  to  look  at  old  Lady  Miao- 
bray's  monument  round  the  &iet  end, 
here,  of  the  church.  You  would  not 
dislike,  dear,  to  come — only  a  atep. 
I  must  have  any  repairs  done  that 
may  be  needed .  Good  m<mun&  Mr. 
Trevor." 

But  Mr.  Trevor  begged  leave  to  be 
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one  of  the  party,  knowing  exactly 
where  the  monoment  stood. 

There  is  a  vein  of  love-making  with 
which  a  country  church-yard  somehow 
harmonizes  very  tenderly.  Among 
the  grass-grown  graves  the  pretty 
small  feet,  stepping  lightly  and  re- 
verently, the  hues  and  outlines  of 
heauty.  and  young  life ;  the  gay  faces 
shadowed  with  a  passing  sadness — 
nothing  ghastly,  nothing  desolate — 
only  a  sentiment  of  the  solemn  and 
the  melancholy,  and  underlying  that 
tender  sadness  the  trembling  fountains 
of  life  and  joy— the  pulses  of  youth 
'  and  hope. 

**  Yes ;  very,  very  much  neglected," 
said  Miss  Perfect  "  We  can  do 
nothing  with  that  marble,  of  course," 
she  observed,  nodding  toward  the 
arched  cornice  at  top,  which  time 
and  weather  had  ssully  worn  and 
furrowed.  "It  was  her  wish,  my 
dear  father  often  told  me,  she  toould 
have  it  outside,  not  in  the  church ; 
but  the  rails,  and  this  masonry — ^we 
must  have  that  set  to  rights— y«." 

And  so,  stepping  lightly  among 
weeds  and  lon^  ^p-ass,  and  by  humble 
headstones  and  time-worn  tombs  they 
came  forth  under  the  shadow  of 
the  tall  elms  by  the  church-yard  gate, 
and  again  Miss  Perfect  intimated  a 
farewell  to  Trevor,  who,  however, 
said  he  would  go  home  bv  the  stile, 
a  path  which  would  lead  him  by  the 
gate  of  Gilroyd,  and  before  he  had 
quite  reached  that,  he  had  begun  to 
make  quite  a  favourable  impression 
once  more  on  the  old  lady;  insomuch 
that,  in  her  forgetfulness,  she  asked 
him  at  the  gate  of  Gilroyd  to  come 
in,  which  very  readily  he  did,  and 
the  little  party  sat  down  together  in 
the  drawmg-room  of  Gilroyd  and 
chatted  in  a  very  kindly  and  agree- 
able way.  And  Vane  Trevor,  who, 
like  Aunt  Dinah,  was  a  connoisseur  in 
birds,  persuaded  her  to  accept  a  bull- 
finch, which  he  would  send  ner  next 
morning  in  a  new  sort  of  cage  which 
had  jucS  come  out. 

He  waited  in  vain,  however,  for  one 
of  those  little  momentary  absences 
which' at  other  times  had  left  him  and 
Violet  alone.  Miss  Perfect,  though 
mollified,  sat  him  out  very  deter- 
minedly. So,  at  last,  having  paid  a 
very  long  visit,  Mr.  Vane  Trevor  could 
decently  prolong  it  no  further,  and  he 
went  away  with  an  unsatisfactory 
and  disappointecl  feeling^  not  quite 
TOL.  Lf  vn.— -NO.  oooa 


reasonable,  considering  the  inflexible 
rule  he  had  imposed  upon  himself  in 
the  matter  of  Gilroyd  Hall  and  its 
inhabitants. 

"  Maubray  has  told  her  all  I  said,** 
thought  Vane  Trevor,  as  he  pursued 
the  solitary  path  along  the  uplands  of 
Revington.  "  The  old  woman— what 
a  bore  she  is — was  quite  plainly 
vexed  at  first ;  but— but  that  jolly 
little  creature — Violet — Violet,  it  u 
a  pretty  name— she  was  exactly  as 
usual.  By  Jove !  I  thought  Md 
have  been  a  bit  vexed  ;  but  she's  an 
angel,"  he  dreamed  on,  disappointed. 
"I  don't  think  she  can  have  even 
begun  to  care  for  me  the  least  bit  in 
the  world— I  reaUv  rfo»7."  He  was 
looking  down  on  the  path,  his  hands 
in  his  pockets,  and  his  cane  under  his 
arm  j  and  he  kicked  a  little  stone  out 
of  his  way  at  the  emphatic  word, 
rather  fiercely.  **  And  so  much  the 
better— there  8  no  heed  of  all  that 
caution.  Stuflf  — they  know  quite 
well  IVe  no  idea  of  marrying,  and 
what  more  1  And  there's  no  danger 
of  her,  for  she  is  plainly  quite  cont^t 
with  those  terms,  and  does  not  care 
for  me— now,  that's  all  right" 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  analyze 
one's  own  motives  ;  but  beneath  that 
satisfaction  there  was  veir  consider- 
able soreness,  and  something  like  a 
resolution  to  make  her  like  him  in 
spite  of  her  coldness.  The  pretty, 
little,  impertinent,  cold,  bewitching 
gipsey.  It  was  so  absurd.  She  did 
not  seem  the  least  flattered  by  the 
distinction  of  his  admiration. 

Next  morning,  after  breakfast,  he 
drove  <lown  in  nis  dog-cart,  instead 
of  sending  the  bird  as  he  had  pro- 
posed. There  were  some  ingenious 
contrivances  in  this  model  cage  which 
required  explanation.  The  oddest 
thing  about  the  present  was  that  the 
piping  bullfinch  sang  two  of  Miss 
Violet's  favourite  airs*  Trevor  had 
no  small  difficulty,  and  a  diffuse  cor- 
respondence, in  his  search  for  one  so 
particularly  accomplished. 

When  in  the  drawing-room  at  Gil- 
royd, he  waved  a  feather  before  its 
eyes,  and  the  little  songster  displayed 
his  acquirements.  Trevor  stole  a 
glance  at  Miss  Vi,  but  she  looked 
perfectly  innocent,  and  smiled  with  a 

Srovokinff  simplicity  on  the  bird, 
liss  Perfect  was,  however,  charmed, 
and  fancied  she  knew  the  airs,  but 
was,  honestly,  a  little  uncertain. 
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^  It  is  lecdly  too  good  of  yon,  Mr. 
Trevor,"  she  exclaimed 

"On  the  contrary^  Fm  much 
obliged  by  your  acqeptmg  the  charge. 
I*m  a  sort  of— of  wandering  Arab, 
you  know,  and  I  shall  be  malung  the 
tour  of  my  friends*  country  houses ; 

00  poor  little  Pipe  would  have  been 
Tery lonely,  perhaps  neglected:  and    u^l  u^t 

1  should  very  likely  have  had  a  letter    obliged.' 
some  day  annonncmg  his  death,  and 


that^  for  fifty  reasons,  would  havB 
half  broken  my  hearty  whereat  he 
laughed  a  littie,  for  Aunt  Dinah,  and 
glanced  one  veiy  meaning  and  tendir 
ogle  on  Miss  Violet. 

"  Well,  Mr.  Trevor,  disguise  it  how 
you  may,  you  are  very  Kood-natured," 
said  Miss  Perfect,  mucn  pleased  wiUi 
her  new  pet>  "and  Pm  veiy  muoh 
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With  this  little  speech,  Aunt  Dinah, 
thinking  for  the  moment  of  nothing 
but  her  oirdL  and  very  much  pleased 
with  Mr.  Trevor,  carried  the  little 
songster  away  to  her  room,  leaving 
the  young  people  together  at  the  open 
parlour  window. 

"I  hope  you  like  himi"  Trevor 
said  in  a  low  tone. 

"  Oh,  charming  P^  replied  Miss  Vi. 

"  I  should  not  for  all  the  world — 
you'll  never  know  the  reason  why, 
perhaps— have  let  him  go  to  any  place 
els^  but  here— upon  my  honour," 
said  Mr.  Vane  Trevor,  speaking  very 
much  in  earnest 

"Miss  Perfect^  I  can  see,  is 
charmed,"  said  Miss  Violet. 

"Ah,  yes— you  think  so— very 
happy,  I*m  sure ;  but— but  I  shall 
miss  him  very  much.  I— I— you've 
no  idea  what  company  he  has  been  to 
me ;  and— and  what  a  lot  of  trouble 
I  had  in  finding  one  to— in  &ct»  tiie 
sort  of  one  I  wanted." 

"They  are  very  pretty— veiy  sweet 
— but,  after  all,  don't  you  think  the 
natural  song  the  best  I  should  be 
afraid  of  the  repetition ;  I  should  tire 
of  the  same  airs,"  said  Miss  DarkwelL 

"Of  others— yes,  perhaps,  I  should, 
but  of  those,  n«w,"  said  Mr.  Vane 
Trevor,  eloquently. 

No  romantic  younff  gentleman  who 
means  to  walk  in  the  straight  and 
narrow  path  of  prudence  does  well 
in  falling  into  such  a  dialogue  of 
covert-meanings,  with  so  very  pretty 
a  girl  as  Miss  Violet  DarkireU.  It  is 
like  going  up  in  a  balloon,  among  invi- 
sible andirresiBtible  currents,  and  the 
prince  of  the  powers  of  the  air  idone 
can  tell  how  long  a  Yoyt^  you  are  in 
for,  and  in  what  direction  you  may 
comedown* 

Thd  flittedng  tongoes  of  nMttl 


sweet  airy  music  attuned  to  love  and 
vanity— to  woman's  pride  and  weak- 
ness, half-despised,  half-cherished. 
Long  after— a  phraso— a  fragment  of 
a  sentence,  like  a  broken  bar,  or  half- 
remembered  cadence  of  some  sweet  old 
air,  that  sounded  in  your  young  ears, 
in  dances  and  meny-makings,  now  fitf 
and  filmy  as  by-gone  dreams,  turns 
up  unbidden — comes  back  upon  re- 
membrance and  is  told,  with  a  sad- 
dened smile  to  another  ^eration. 
Drink  in  the  sweet  music  at  your 

?retty  ears ;  it  will  not  last  always, 
here  is  a  day  for  enjoyment,  and  a 
day  for  remembrance,  and  then  the 
days  of  darkness. 

A  little  blush — the  glo^>  too,  of 
ever  so  faint  a  smile.  The  beautiful 
flush  of  beauty's  happy  triumph  was 
on  the  fair  face  of  the  drL  as  she 
listened  for  a  moment  with  downcast 
eyes ;  and  Vane  Trevor,  conceited 
young  man  as  he  was,  had  never  fdt 
so  elated  as  when  he  saw  that  tran- 
scient,  but  beautiful  glow,  answering 
to  his  foUv. 

I  may  look  on  her  with  dififerent 
eyes,  like  the  Choragus  of  an  old 
play,  and  wonder  and  speculate  which 
it  IS  she  likes— the  nattery  or  the 
lover— or  each  for  sake  of  the  othor; 
or  the  flattery  only,  caring  not  that 
bullfinch's  feather  on  the  carpet  for 
him  1  There  is  not  much  in  her  &oe 
to  guide  me :  I  can  only  see,  fv 
certain,  that  she  is  pleased. 

"  I— I  shall  never  fofget  those  airs ; 
they — ^you  know,  you  sang  them  the 
first  time  I  heard  you  sing ;  and  I'm 
afraid  I  have  been  awMly  unreason- 
able about  them,  asking  you  to  sins 
them  for  me  every  time  nearly  I  hid 
an  opportunity;  and  I-^I  Msure 
you—TdiA'ft  laaw  what  I  shall  do 
wilboai  mj  poor  bM  i  nd" 
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Exactly  at  this  point  Aunt  Dinah 
returned  and  Mr.  Vane  Trevor^  with 
adoiirable  presence  of  mind,  said : 

"  I  was  just  saying  to  Miss  Dark- 
well,  I  am  sure  I  have  heard  her  sing 
those  little  songs  the  bird  whistles." 

''So  she  does,"  interrupted  Miss 
Perfect  '*  I  could  not  think  where  I 
heard  them.  You  know  thoseairs,  Vi  V* 
'  Tes — I  think  thev  are  among  my 
;%"  answered  Violet,  carelessly. 
It  would  be  very  good  of  you- 
MisB  Perfect— now  that  IVe  parted 
with  my— ^nv— musician,  you  know — 
if  you  woula  allow  me— just  perhaps 
once  before  I  leave  Kevington — I 
shall  be  away  probabljr  some  months 
— ^to  look  in  some  evening,  when  Miss 
Darkwell  is  at  her  music— it  is  very 
impertinent  I'm  afraid  to  ask— but 
knowing  tiiose  airs  so  well,  I  should 
like  so  much  to  hear  them  sung,  if  you 
happened  to — ^to  be  able  to  findthem." 
The  concluding  words  were  to  Violet 

"Oh-  dear  yes— won*t  you  Vi — 
certiunly,  any  evening,  we  shall  be 
very  happy;  but  you  know  we  are 
very  early  people^  and  our  tea  hour 
seven  o'clock.'* 

"  Oh,  quite  delightftd,"  exclaimed 
the  accommodating  Vane  Trevor,  "I 
have  no  hours  at  all  at  Revington — 
when  I'm  alone  there,  I  just  eat  when 
I'm  hungry  andsleepwhenrmsleepy." 

"The  certain  way  to  lose  your 
health !"  exdaimed  Hiss  Perfect 

"  Very  much  obliged— 111  certainly 
turn  up,  y<m  knoW)  seven  o'clocl^ 
some  evemng." 

And  so  he  took  his  leave,  and  was 
haunted  day  and  night  by  Violet 
Darkwell's  beautiful  down-cast  face, 
as  he  had  seen  it  that  morning. 

"  I  knew  I'd  make  her  like  me— 
bv  Jove,  I  knew  I  should— she  does, 
Fm  quite  sure  of  it,  she's  beginning  to 
like  me,  and  if  I  choose  I'll  make  her 
like  me  awfully." 

Now,  all  the  rest  of  that  day,  Trevor 
thought  asreat  deal  less  than  he  had 
ever  done  before,  of  the  pomps  and 
vanities  of  Revington,  and  the  vain 
ffbries  of  the  Trevors  of  that  Uk. 
Wrestling  with  love  is  sometimes  like 
wrestling  with  an  angel,  and  when 
the  struffgle  seems  well  nigh  over,  and 
the  athlete  sure  of  his  victory,  one 
unezpeoted  touch  of  the  angelic  hand 
sets  him  limping  again  for  many  a 
day.  littie  did  he  faiunr  that  the 
ohanoe  meeting  in  the  shaaowy  porch 
of  Sazfeon  churoh  would  rivet  again 


the  sightless  chains  which  it  had 
taken  some  time  and  trouble  to  un- 
clasp, and  send  him  maundering  and 
spintless  in  his  fetters  among  the 
woods  and  lonelv  paths  of  Beviiy^n ; 
not  yet,  indeed,  bewailing  in  vain  his 
captivity,  but  still  conscious  of  the  in- 
visible influence  in  which  he  wasagain 
intangled,  and  with  no  very  clear 
analysis  of  the  present^  or  thoughts 
for  the  future. 

Time  had  brought  no  tidings  of 
William  Maubray,  and,  except  on 
occasions.  Aunt  Dinah's  fits  of  silenoa 
were  growing  longer,  and  her  old  fetoe 
more  wan  and  sad. 

"  Un^teful  creature !"  said  she, 
unconsciously  aloud. 

"  Who,  maW  1"  asked  old  Winnie, 
mildly.  Her  mistress  was  disrobing 
for  bed 

"  Eh,  who  r' repeated  Miss  Perfect 
"Mv  nephew,  WiUiam  Maubray,  to 
think  of  nis  never  once  sending  me  a 
line,  or  a  message ! — we  might  all  be 
dead  here  and  he  never  know.  Not 
that  I  care  for  his  indifference  and 
heartless  ingratitude,  for  as  I  told 
you  before,  I  shall  never  see  his  fietce 
again.  You  need  not  stare,  you  need 
not  say  a  word,  Winnie ;  it  is  quite 
fixed  You  mav  eo  to  see  him  at 
Cambridge  if  he  s  there,  or  wherever 
he  is,  but  the  door  of  Gilroyd  he  shaJl 
never  enter  more  while  /  Uve,  and  he 
and  his  concerns  shall  trouble  me  just 
as  little  as  I  and  mine  do  him." 

It  was  about  this  time  that  William 
Maubray,  who  was  permitted  regu- 
larly a  read  of  the  Times,  saw  the 
following  notification  amongitsadver- 
tisements  ^— 

"If  the  young  gentleman  who 
abruptly  left  his  old  relative's  house, 
under  displeasure,  on  tiie  night  oi 
— ^,  is  willing  to  enter  the  Churchy 
a  path  to  reconciliation  may  be  open- 
ed ;  but  none  otherwise,  if  he  needs 
pecuniary  assistance  it  will  be  supplied 
to  the  extent  of  £50,  on  his  applying 
through  his  tutor,  Doctor  S  »  but 
not  directly." 

"  How  insulting— how  severe  and 
unforgiving,'*  murmured  WiUiauL 
"  How  conM  she  fancy  it  possible  that 
I  could  accept  the  insult  of  her  gift  f* 

With  a  swelling  heart  he  turned  to 
another  part  of  the  paper,  and  tried 
to  read  Buttheodiousserpentodled 
and  hissing  at  him  from  its  little  tabu- 
lated compartment,  was  too  near,  and 
he  oould  think  ol  nothing  else.  t[^ 
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THK  LORD  or  Bi'MLinon. 


One  monimg  at  breakfast,  tbe  Kinc- 
ton  letters  having  arrived,  Miss  Clara, 
who  had  only  one,  tossed  it  care- 
lessly to  her  mamma,  who.  having  just 
dosed  one  of  her  own,  asked— 

"  Who  is  it  r 

"  Vane  ;  he*8  comine  here  he  says 
on  Thursilay,  instead  of  Wednesday," 
answered  the  young  lady. 

**  Cool  young  gentleman !"  ob- 
served Mrs.  Kincton  Knox.  "He 
ought  to  know  that  people  don't  invite 
themselves  to  Kincton— any  news  V* 

"Yes;  there  has  been  an  awful 
battle,  and  young  Maubray  has  gone 
off,  no  one  knows  where,  and  every- 
one curious  to  find  out— quite  irrecon- 
cilable they  say." 

"Does  he  say  what  about?"  in- 
quired the  old  lady  taking  up  the 
letter. 

"  No,  nothing ;  only  that,"  answer- 
ed Clara. 

'  "  Mamma,  Mr.  Herbert's  blushing 
all  over,  like  fun,"  cried  Master 
Howard  from  the  other  side  of  the 
table,  with  a  great  grin  on  his  jam- 
bedaubed  mouth,  and  his  spoon 
pointed  at  poor  William's  counten- 
ance. 

The  ladies  involuntarily  glanced  at 
William,  who  blushed  more  fiercely 
than  erer,  and  began  to  fiddle  with 
his  knife  and  fonc.  Miss  Clara's 
glance  only,  as  it  were,  touched  him, 
and  was  instantly  fixed  on  the  view 
through  the  window,  in  apparent 
abstraction.  Mrs.  Kincton  Knox's 
prominent  dark  eyes  rested  gravely  a 
little  longer  on  poor  William's  face, 
and  the  boy,  waving  his  spoon,  and 
kicking  his  chair,  cned,  "  Ha,  ha !" 

•*  Don't  sir,  thafs  extremely  rude 
— ^lay  down  your  spoon  :  you're  never 
to  point  at  any  one,  sir.  Mr.  Herbert's 
quite  ashamed  of  you,  and  so  am  I." 

"  Come  here,"  said  William.  "  May 
he  come  to  me  f '  asked  William. 

"  Oh,  no !  you  all  want  me  to  hold 
my  tongue.  It's  always  so,  and  that 
gi^t  beast  of  a  Clara,^  bawled  "  the 
hope  of  the  house,"  as  his  mamma  was 
wont  to  call  bioL 

"  Come  to  me,"  said  poor  William, 
mildly. 

*^OKif  yonpennit99M,  Mr.  Herbert" 
said  Mrs.  Kinctcm  Knox  ^^Howaraf 


I  can't  tolerate  this.  You  are  to  sit 
quiet,  and  eat  your  breakfast— do  you 
hear— and  do  you  like  sardineal — 
Mr.  Herbert,  may  I  trouble  you — 
thanks  ;  and  no  personalities,  mind 
—never!  Mr.  Herbert,  a  little  more 
tear 

The  ladies  fell  into  earnest  con- 
ference that  morning  after  breakfast, 
so  soon  as  WiUiun  and  his  pupil  had 
withdrawn. 

**W.  M.  r  Eveiything  marked 
with  W.  M. — ^Wynston  Maubray. 
Don't  you  see  1"  said  the  old  lady, 
with  a  nod,  and  her  d&xk  and  pro- 
minent eyes  fixed  suddenly  on  her 
daughter. 

"Yes,  of  course ;  and  did  you  look 
at  his  face  when  I  mentioned  the 
quarrel  with  Sir  Richard  1"  said  the 
young  lady. 

*^  Did  you  ever  see  anything  like 
it  V  exclaimed  her  mother. 

Miss  Clara  smiled  mysteriously, 
and  nodded  her  acquiescence. 

"  Why,  my  dear,  it  was  the  colour 
of  that,"  continued  Mrs.  Kincton 
Knox,  pointing  her  finger  fiercely  at 
the  red  leather  back  of  the  chair  that 
stood  by  them.  ^  I  don't  think  there 
can  be  a  doubt  I  know  there's  none 
in  my  mind." 

"  It  is  very  curious — ^very  romantio. 
I  only  hope  that  we  have  not  been 
usinp:  him  very  ill,"  said  Miss  Clara, 
and  she  laughed  more  heartily  than 
was  her  wont 

"III!  I  don't  know  what  you 
mean.  I  trusty  Clara,  no  one  is  ever 
ill-used  at  Kmcton.  It  certainly 
would  a  little  surprise  me  to  hear 
anything  of  the  kind,"  retorted  the 
lady  of  Kincton,  loftily. 

"Well,  I  did  not  mean  ill,  exactly. 
I  ought  to  have  said  rudely.  I  hope 
we  have  not  been  treatinghim  likea— 
tL--wh(U  shall  I  say  f— all  this  time," 
and  the  young  lady  laughed  again. 

"  We  have  shown  him,  Clm.  mil 
the  kindness  and  consideration  which 
a  person  entering  this  hotnte  in  the 
capacity  he  chose  to  assume  oooldpoa- 
si biy  have  expected  I  dd&'t  soppose 
he  expected  us  to  divine  by  wite&onift 
who  and  what  he  was ;  and  I  am 
very  certain  that  he  would  not  have 
thofught  as— as  highly  of  na,  if  we 
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bad  acted  in  the  slightest  degree 
differently;' 

Bat  though shespokeso confidently, 
Mrs.  Kincton  Knox,  that  perfect 
woman,  was  secretly  troubled  with 
nusslTinfln  of  the  same  uncomfortable 
kind,  and  would  have  dven  a  good 
deal  to  be  able  to  modi^  the  past,  or 
eyen  distinctly  to  call  its  incidents  to 
niind. 

'*  Of  course.  Clajra,  I  shan't  observe 
upon  those  odd  coincidences  to  Mr. — 
Mr.  Herhert  himself.  It  is  his  wish 
to  be  private  for  the  present.  We 
have  no  right  to  pry.  But  there  is 
certainly  justifiable-—!  may  sav,  even 
ealUd  for— some  little  modification 
of  our  own  demeanour  toward  him, 
in  short :  and  knowing  now— as  I 
feel  confiaent  we  do— who  he  is,  there 
is  no  need  of  the  same  degree  of  re- 
serve and— and  distance ;  and  I  am 
very  glad,  if  for  this  reason  only, 
that  you  may  more  frequently,  my 
dear  Clara^  look  in  and  see  your  little 
brother,  who  is  90  much  shut  up  ;  it 
would  be  only  kind." 

In  fact  this  old  warrior,  with  the 
Roman  nose  and  eagle  eycL^surveying 
the  position,  felt  in  Cromwell's 
phrase,  that  the  "  Lord  had  delivered 
him  into  her  hand."  There  he  was 
domesticated,  in  what  she  might 
r^^ard  as  a  romantic  incognito,  with- 
out parental  authority  to  impede  or 
suspicion  to  alarm  nim !  Could  a 
more  favourable  conjuncture  be  fan- 
cied 1  How  a  little  real  kindness 
would  tell  just  now  upon  hb  young 
heart ;  and  he  would  have  such  an 
opportunitv  in  his  disguise  of  esti- 
mating and  being  touched  bythereal 
amiabiliU  of  the  Kincton  Knoxes: 
and  the  Maubray  estates  and  an  old 
baronetage  would  close  Miss  Clara's 
campaigning  with  eclat. 

The  young  lady  did  look  into  the 
schoolroom. 

"I'm  afraid,  Mr.  Herbert,  jrou'll 
think  me  very  tiresome,"  she  said. 

William  had  risen  as  she  entered, 
with  a  bow. 

**  But  mammals  thinking  of  taking 
Howard  a  drive,  if  you  approve  and 
Howard,  we  are  going  to  Bolton 
Priory.  Mamma  wishes  so  much  to 
know  whether  you  will  allow  him  to 
come." 

''I— I  can  have  no  objection.  He's 
not  now  at  his  lessons.  I'm  sure  it 
will  do  him  a  great  deal  of  good." 

Miss  Clara,  in  a  pretty  attitude, 


leaning  with  one  hand  on  the  table, 
was  smiling  down  on  Master  Howard, 
and  caressingly  running  her  taper 
fingers  through  his  curls. 

**  Let  my  head  be— will  you,"  he 
bawled,  disengaging  himself  with  a 
bounce  and  a  thump  at  her  hand. 

The  young  lady  smiled  and  shrugged 
plaintively  at  William,  who  said, 
"  Howard,  I  shall  tell  your  mamma^ 
if  you  are  rude  to  Miss  Knox,  and 
I'll  ask  her^  not  to  take  you  out  to- 
day." 

"That's  just  it,"  retorted  Master 
Howard.  **  That's  the  way  you  men 
always  take  her  part  against  me,  be- 
cause you  think  she's  youuK  and 
Eretty.  Ah-ha !  I  wish  you  d  ask 
er  maid— Winter." 

"Be  quiet,  sir,"  said  William,  in 
so  stem  a  tone,  and  with  so  angry  a 
flash  of  his  blue  eyes,  that  the  young 
gentleman  was  actually  overawe^ 
and  returned  lowering  and  muttering 
to  the  ship  he  had  b^d  rigging,  only 
making  an  ugly  grimace  over  his 
shoulder,  and  uttering  the  word 
"crocodile!" 

Though  Miss  Clara  smiled  plain- 

which  lay  open  on  tne  table,  and 
turned  over  a  pace  or  two  with  her 
finger-tip,  serenely,  she  inwardly 
<iuaked  while  Howard  declaimed,  and 
in  her  soul  wished  him  the  fate  of 
Cicero :  and  when  she  got  to  her  room 
planted  her  chair  before  the  cheval 
glass  with  a  crash,  and  exclaimed^ 
"I  do  believe  that  fiendish  imp  is 
raised  up  expressly  to  torture  me ! 
Other  parents  would  beat  such  a  brat 
into  mummy,  and  knock  his  head 
off^  rather  than  their  daughter  should 
be  degraded  by  him :  but  mine  seem  to 
like  it  positively.  I  wish— oh !  don't 
I,  just !  And  the  aposiopesis  and  the 
look  were  eloquent 

But  she  had  not  yet  left  the  school- 
room, and  as  she  looked  down  on  the 
open  pages,  she  murmured,  sadly, 
"  The  Lord  of  Burleigh  I"  And  look- 
ing  up  she  said  to  William,  "  I  see 
you  read  my  poet  and  my  favourite 
poem,  too,  only  I  think  it  too  heart- 
rending. I  can't  read  it  I  lose  my 
spirits  for  the  whole  day  after,  and  I 
wonder  whether  the  story  is  really 
true,"  she  paused  with  a  look  of  sad 
inquiry,  and  William  answered  that 
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he 


I  read  it  was  so. 


And  she  said*  with  a  little  stgh. 
"That  only  makes  it  sadder^"  and 
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■be  seemed  to  lutTe  sometlimg  more 
to  Bay  but  did  not;  and  after  a 
moment^  with  a  little  smile  and  a 
nod.  she  went  from  the  room.  And 
William  thought  he  had  never  seen 
her  look  so  handsome^  and  had  not 
b^ore  suspected  her  of  so  much  mind 


and  so  much  feeling,  and  he  took  the 
book  up  and  read  the  poem  through, 
and  dreamed  over  it  till  the  servant 
came  with  a  knock  at  the  door,  and 
his  mistress's  compliments,  to  know  if 
Master  Howard  might  go  now* 


CHAPTIB  XXXL 


A  nUBIlD  APPBABS. 


WnuAM  Mattbbat's  harmless  self- 
love  was  flattered  by  the  trowing 
consideration  with  which  he  was 
treated.  The  more  they  saw  of  him 
plainly  the  better  they  liked  him, 
and  William  be^m,  too,  dimly  to 
fancy  that  there  must  be  something 
very  engaging  about  him. 

A  ni^ht  or  two  later,  his  pupil 
having  just  gone  to  bed,  a  footman 
came  with  a  httle  scrap  of  pink  paper, 
pencilled  over,  in  Mra.  Emcton 
Knox's  hand,  on  a  salver,  for  Wil- 
liam, who  found  these  words : 

''It  has  just  struck  me  that  I  might 
possibly  prevail  upon  your  good- 
nature, to  look  in  upon  our  sohtude 
for  half  an  hour ;  though  we  don't 
like  aMdginff  vour  hours  of  liberty, 
it  would  really  be  quite  a  kindness  to 
indulge  me ;  and  if  you  can  lay  your 
hand  upon  your  volume  of  Tennyson, 
pray  bringit  with  you." 

U^  got  William,  and  with  his  book 
in  ms  hand,  followed  the  servant, 
who  announced  Mr.  Herbert  at  the 
drawing-room  door,  and  William  found 
himself  in  that  vast  apartment,  the 
lights  of  which  were  crowded  about 
the  fire,  and  the  rest  comparatively 
dim. 

"So  good  of  you,  Mr.  Herbert," 
said  Mrs.  Eincton  Enoz,  with  a 
superb  smile,  and  even  extending  her 
fingers  in  the  solemn  exuberance  of 
herwelcome.  **  It  is  so  very  kind  of  you 
to  come  :  so  unreasonable,  I  fear ;  we 
had  a  debate,  I  assure  you,'*  and  she 
smiled  with  awful  archness  toward 
Miss  Clara,  "but  my  audacity  carried 
it— you've  brought  the  book  too— he 
has  lMX)ught  the  book,  Clara ;  how 
very  kind,  is  not  it)" 

Miss  Clara  answered  by  a  dance  at 
their  visiter,  almost  gratefiu^  and  a 
■mile  at  her  mother,  who  contmued — 

"  You  have  no  idea,  Mr.  Herbert — 
pray  sit  where  we  can  both  hear  and 
see  yon— how  very  lonely  we  are  in 


these  great  roonui  when  we  are  teU- 
a-tet€y  as  you  see. 

William's  remarks  in  reply  were 
not  very  original  or  veij  many,  but 
such  as  they  were  nothmg  could  be 
more  succewhl,  and  the  Indies  ex- 
changed smilefiT  of  approbation  over 
the  timid  little  jo^' which  had  all 
but  broken  down. 

So  William  read  aloud,  and  the 
ladies,  each  in  her  way,  were  charm- 
ed, and  next  night  he  was  invited 
again,  and  there  was  more  conversa- 
tion and  rather  less  reading,  and  so 
he  grew  much  more  easy  and  inti- 
mate, and  began  to  look  forward  to 
these  little  reunions  with  a  very  plea- 
sant interest ;  and  Miss  Clara  soril- 
liant  beauty  and  some  little  indica- 
tions of  a  penchant  very  flattering 
began  to  visit  his  fancy  oftener  than 
I  should  have  supposed  likelv; 
although  it  is  hard  to  sav  when  the 
way-side  flowers  on  the  longest 
journey  quite  lose  their  interest ;  or 
how  much  care  and  fatigue  are 
needed  to  make  a  man  cease  to  smile 
now  and  then,  or  whistle  a  stave  on 
his  way. 

William  and  his  pupil  were  walking 
down  the  thick  fir  wood  that  lies  on 
the  slope  between  Eincton  and  the 
Old  London  road,  when  just  at  a 
curve  in  the  path,  within  twenty 
yards,  whom  snould  he  come  upon 
suddenly  in  this  darksome  by-way 
but  Mr.  Vane  Trevor. 

They  both  stopped  short 

"By  Jove!  Alaulwayr  exclaimed 
Trevor,  after  a  pause,  and  he  cackled 
one  of  nis  agreeable  laughs. 

^  Did  not  expect  to  see  you  here, 
Trevor,"  replied  William,  looking  on 
the  whole  rather  dismally  surprised. 

"Why,  what  are  you  afraid  of  dd 
Maubray.  I'm  not  going  to  do  voa 
any  harm,  upon  my  honour,"  and  he 
laughed  a^^dn,  approaching  his  firiend, 
who  likewise  advanced  to  meet  him. 
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amiUngyVith  rather  an  effort  ''Very 
glad  to  see  you,  and — and  I've  a  lot 
to  tell  jou,    said  hcL  "  I  don*t  mean ' 
any  nonsense,  but— out  really  serious 
thrngs.** 
""  All  well  at  home  V*  asked  William, 


'Oh,  dear,  yes,  quite  well— all 
flourishing,  io  is  rot — ^it's  nothing 
unpleasant^  you  know,  only  I  mean 
something  I — I,  its  of  importance  to 
me,  by  Jove!  and  to — i/o.  I  fancy, 
other  people  also ;  and  I — I  see  you're 
puzzled.  Can  we  get  rid  of  that  little 
wretch  for  a  minute  or  two  1"  and  he 
glanced  at  Howard  Seymour  Eno^ 
to  whom,  be  just  remembered,  he  had 
not  yet  spoken. ' 

"And  now  do  you  do,  Howard,  my 
boyi  Flourishmg,  I  see.  Would 
yoa  like  to  have  a  shot  with  my  re- 
volver ]  I  left  it  at  the  gamekeeper's 
down  there.  Well,  give  them  this 
card,  and  they'll  give  it  to  you — and 
we'll  try  and  shoot  a  rabbit — eh  1" 

Away  went  Master  Howard,  and 
Trevor  said— 

"And  do  tell  me,  what  are  you 
doing  here,  of  all  places  in  the  world?" 

"rm  a  resident  tutor — neither 
more  nor  less,**  said  William  Maubray, 
with  a  bitter  gaiety. 

"You  mean  you've  come  here  to 
Eincton  to  teach  that  little  cur— I 
hope  you  lick  him  a  trifle )"  inquired 
Trevor. 

"  Yes ;  but  I  don't  lick  him,  and  in 
fact  the  situation — ^that's  the  right 
word,  isnt  it? — is  very,  what's  the 
word  ]  We  get  on  quietly,  and  they're 
^11  very  civil  to  me,  and  it's  very 
good  of  a  swell  like  vou,  to  talk  so 
to  a  DOor  devil  of  a  pedagogue." 

"dome.  Maubray,  none  of  your 
chaff.  I  inew  by  your  aunt's  manner 
there  was  a  screw  loose  somewhere 
— something  about  a  living,  wasn't 
there?" 

It  was  plain,  however,  that  Trevor 
was  thimcing  of  something  that 
concerned  him  more  nearly  than  Wil- 
liam Maubray's  squabble  with  his 
aunt. 

"  It's  a  long  story,"  said  William, 


"  she  wants  me  to  go  into  the  Ohurch, 
and  I  won't  and  so  there's  a  quarrel, 
and  that's  alL" 

''And  the  supplies  stoptf  ex- 
claimed Trevor. 

"  WelL  I  think  she  would  not  stop 
them ;  sre  is  very  generous— but  1 
could  not,  you  know,  it's  time  I  should 
do sometmng ;  but  im  here — ^Doctor 
Sprague  thought  it  right— under  the 
name  of  Herbert  They  know  it's  an 
assumed  name — ^we  took  care  to  tell 
them  that — so  there's  no  trick,  you 
know,  and  please  don't  say  my  name's 
Maubray,  it  would  half  break  my 
aunt's  heart" 

"Secret  as  the  tomb,  Herbert,  ni 
remember,  and— and  I  hope  that 
nasty  little  dog  won't  be  conunff  back 
in  a  minute— it's  a  good  way  tnough 
— and^  by  Jove!  it's  very  comical, 
though,  and  almost  providential  this, 
meetmg  you  here,  tor  I  did  want  a 
friend  to  talk  a  bit  to,  awfully,  and 
you  know.  Maubray,  I  really  have 
always  looked  on  you  in  the  fight  of 
a  friend."  There  was  a  consciousness 
of  the  honour  which  such  a  distinc- 
tion conferred  in  the  tone  in  which 
this  was  spoken,  and  Wilham,  in  the 
cynical  irony  which,  in  this  interview, 
he  had  used  with  Trevor,  interposed 
with — 

"A  humble  friend,  I'm  very  much 
fattered." 

"  You're  no  such  thing,  upon  my 
honour,  and  I  think  you're  joking.  But 
I  really  do  regard  you  as  a  Mend,  and 
I  want  to  tell  you  no  end  of  things, 
that  I  really  think  will  surprise  you.'' 

William  Maubrai^looked  in  Trevor's 
face,  gravely  and  dubiously,  and  said 
he,  with  the  air  of  a  man  of  the  world, 
"Well,  I  should  like  to  hear— and 
any  advice  I  can  offer,  it  is  not  of  any 
great  value  I  fear,  is  quite  at  your 
service." 

"  Let's  sit  down  here,"  said  Trevor, 
and  side  by  side  they  seated  them- 
selves on  a  rustic  seat,  and  in  the 
golden  shade  of  the  fira  and  pinea^ 
vane  Trevor  began  to  open  his  cas^ 
to  William. 


OHAFTEB  XXXn. 

A  COSriDBVCJk 


"  I  don't  know  what  you'll  think  of 
it  after  all  I've  said,  but  Vm  going 
to  marry  your  cousin,  Violet  Dark- 
Well,"  said  Vane  Trevor,  after  a  little 


pause,  and  with  a  kind  of  effort,  and 
a  rather  deprecatory  smile. 

"  Oh  1"  exclauned  William  Mau- 
bray, cheerily,  and  with  a  smile.  But 
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the  imile  was  wan,  and  the  Toice 
floonded  erer  so  far  away. 

'*There*8  no  use,  Maubray,  in  a 
fellow's  resisting  his  destiny;  and 
there's  an  old  saying,  you  know,  about 
marriages  being  made  in  heaven.  By 
Jove  when  it  comes  to  a  certain  point 
with  a  fellow,  its  all  over  ;  no  good 
strugsling,  ana  he  may  as  well  accom- 
plishnis— his  destiny— by  Jove,  with 
a  good  grace.  And— and  I  know, 
Maubray,  you'll  be  glad  to  hear,  and 
— and  I  really  believe  its  the  best  and 
wisest  thing  I  could  have  done — 
don't  you  think  so )" 

"  I'm  sure  of  that,"  said  William, 
in  the  same  tone,  with  the  same  smile. 
"You're— everyone  says  its  better  to 
marry,  when  a  fellow  can  afford  it ; 
but — but,  I  did  not  think  vou  had  a 
notion  ;  that  is  for  ever  so  long ;  and 
then,  some — some,  ereat  lady." 

"  No  more  I  had,"  answered  Tre- 
vor. "By  Jove,  a  month  ago,  you 
weren't  a  more  unlikely  man,  but  how 
can  /  help  iti  You  never  were 
spoony  on  a  girl  in  all  your  life,  and 
of  course  you  can't  tell ;  but  you've 
no  idea  how  impossible  it  is  for  a 
fellow  when  once  he  comes  to  be 
really  in — in  love — to — to  make  him- 
self happy,  and  be  content,  to  lose 
her.    /can't,  I  know." 

"No,  of  course,"  answered  William, 
with  the  same  smile,  and  an  involun- 
tary sigh. 

**  And  then,  you  know,  money  and 
that  sort  of  thing,  its  all  very  fine,  all 
very  good,  in  a  wife;  but  by  Jove 
there's  more  than  you  think  in-^in 
fascination  and  beauty,  and  manner, 
and  that  sort  of  thing.  There's  Sir 
John  Sludgeleigh,  old  family,  capital 
fellow,  he  chose  to  marry  a  womanfrom 
some  of  those  cotton  null  places,  with 
no  end  of  money,  and  by  Jove,  I  think 
he  has  been  ashamed  to  show  ever 
■ince ;  you  never  saw  such  a  brute. 
He's  ashamed  of  her,  and  they  say 
he'd  give  his  right  hand  he  had  never 
set  eyes  on  her.  I  can  quite  under- 
stand, of  6our8e,  a  fellow  that  has  not 
a  guinea  left ;  but,  by  Jove,  if  you  saw 
her,  you  could  not  conceive  such  a 
thing.  And  there's  old  Lord  Ricketts, 
he  married  quite  a  nobody.  Sweetlv 
pretty,  to  be  sure,  but  out  of  a  board- 
ing school,  and  so  clever,  you  know, 
but  no  money,  and  no  family,  and  he 
■o  awAilly  dipt :  and  she  set  herself 
to  work  and  looked  after  everything, 
awfully  dever,  and  at  this  moment 


the  estate  does  not  owe  a  fitfthin^ 
and  she  found  it  with  a  hundred  and 
^twenty  thousand  pounds  mortgage 
over  It ;  and  when  he  married  her 
every  one  said  it  was  all  up,  and  his 
ruin  certain,  and  by  Jove  it  was  that 
marriage  that  saved  him." 

"Very  curious!"  said  William,  dis- 
mally. 

"  To  be  sure  it  is;  there's  no  sul^ject, 
I  tell  you,  there's  so  much  nonsense 
talked  about  as  marriage ;  if  a  woman 
brings  you  a  fortune  or  connexion, 
by  Jove,  she'll  make  you  pay  for  it  I 
could  tell  you  half  a  dozen  who  have 
been  simply  ruined  by  making  what 
all  the  world  thought  wonderfully 
good  marriages." 

"  I  dare  say,"  said  William,  in  a 
dream. 

"And  then  about  family  and  con- 
nexion, really  the  thing,  when  you 
examine  it,  there's  wonderfully  little 
in  it ;  the  good  blood  of  England  isn't 
in  the  peerage  at  all,  it  is  really,  as  a 
rule,  an  in  the  landed  sentry.  Now 
look  at  us,  for  example,  I  give  yoa 
leave  to  search  the  peerage  throagh« 
and  you'll  not  find  four  houses — I 
don't  speak  of  titles,  but  families- 
older  than  we.  Except  four^  there  is 
not  one  as  old.  And  really,  if  people 
are  nice,  and  quite  well  ored,  what 
more  do  you  want?" 

"Oh,  nothing,"  sighed  William. 

"  And  do  you  know,  I've  rather  a 
prejudice  against  barristers,  I  mean 
as  being  generallv  an  awfully  loi^ 
vulgar  set ;  and  1  assure  you,  I — I 
know  I  may  say  whatever  I  think 
to  you ;  but  I,  when  I  was  thinking 
about  all  this  thing,  you  know,  I 
could  not  get  the  idea  out  of  my 
head.  I  luiew  her  father  was  a 
barrister,  and  he  was  always  turning 
up  in  my  mind ;  you  know  the  aort 
or  thing,  as— as  a  sort  of  fellow  one 
could  not  like." 

"But  he's  a  particuhurily  gentle- 
manlike man,"  broke  in  William,  to 
whom  Serjeant  Darkwell  had  always 
been  very  kind. 

"Oh !  you  need  not  tell  «^,  for  I 
walked  with  him  home  to  Gilroyd, 
last  Sunday,  frcmi  church.  I  did  act 
know  who  he  was— stupid  of  me  not 
to  guess — and  you  can  t  think  what 
an  agreeable— really  nice  fellow.** 

"  Iknow  him ;  he  has  been  always 
very  kind  to  me,  and  very  eneoiuag* 
ing  about  the  bar,"  said  Maubray. 
^^Yes,"  interrupted  Trevw,  •^and 
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thev  say,  certain  to  rise,  and  very 
hign,  toa  Chancery,  you  know,  and 
that— and— and  such  a  really  gentle- 
man-like fellow,  might  be  anything, 
and  80 — and  so  clever,  I'm  sure." 

"  Come  down  to  draw  the  settle- 
ments,** thought  William,  with  a 
pang.  But  he  could  not  somehow 
Bay  it  There  are  events  to  which 
you  can  submit,  but  the  details  of 
which  you  shrink  from.  Here  was 
for  William,  in  some  sort,  a  dfotk, 
A  familiar  face  sonc.  The  rest  was 
the  undertakers  business.  The 
stretching,  and  shrouding,  and  screw- 
ing down,  he  had  rather  not  hear  of 

"  You  are  going  to  tell  the  people 
here  1"  said  William  Maubray,  not 
knowing  well  what  to  say. 

"  Tell  them  here,  at  Kincton !  Not 
if  I  knows  it.  Why,  I  know  pretty  well, 
for  fifty  reasons,  how  theull  receive 
it  Oh !  no,  1*11  just  send  them  the 
prettiest  little  bit  of  a  note  in  a  week 
or  two,  when  eveything  is  quite  set- 
tled, and  I'll  not  mind  seeing  them 
M;ain  for  some  time,  /  can  tdl  you. 
Here's  this  little  wretch  coming  again. 
Well,  Howard,  have  you  got  the 
revolver  1" 

Master  Howard's  face  was  swollen 
with  tears  and  fury. 

"No,  they  wouldn't  j^ve  it  me. 
You  knew  right  well  they  would  not, 
.without  mamma  told'em.  I  wish 
mamma  was  hanged ;  I  do ;  she's  al- 


ways a  plying  every  one ;  her  and 
that  great  brute,  Clara.'* 

This  explosion  seemed  to  divert 
them  extremely ;  but  William  was  of 
course  obliged  to  rebidce  him. 

"If  you  say  that  again.  Master 
Howard,  I'll  tell  your  mamma." 

"I  don't  care." 

"  Very  well,  sir." 

"  I  say,  come  with  me,"  said  Trevor. 
"  We'll  ask  mamma  about  the  pistol. 
May  he  come  ?  and  I  shall  be  here 
again  in  half  an  hour." 

"  Very  well,  do  so,  and  just  remem- 
ber, though  I  don't  much  care,"  said 
Maubray,  in  an  under  tone,  "they 
don't  know  my  name  here." 

"  AU  right,''^said  Trevor ;  "  I  shan't 
forget,"  and  he  and  his  interesting 
companion  took  their  departure,  leav- 
ing William  to  his  meditations. 

"So!  going  to  be  married— little 
Vi— pretty  little  Vi— little  Vi,  that 
used  to  climb  up  at  the  back  of  my 
chair.  I'll  try  and  remember  her 
always  the  same  little  wayward, 
beautiful  darling.  I've  seen  my  last 
of  her,  at  least  for  a  long  time,  a  very 
long  time.  I  wonder — I  wonder — 
Gilroyd— I'll  never  see  it  again." 

And  thoughts,  vague  and  sad,  came 
swelling  up  the  stormv  channels  of 
his  heart,  breaking  wildly  and  mourn- 
fully one  over  the  other,  and  poor 
William  Maubray,  in  his  solitude, 
wept  bitter  tears. 


CHAPTER  XXXin. 


TBI  JUIDIBS  MAKX  INQUIBITION. 


On  the  steps  Vane  Trevor  was  en- 
countered by  Mr.  Kincton  Knox,  in 
his  drab  gaiters  and  portly  white 
waistcoat,  and  white  hat,  and  smiling 
in  guileless  hospitality,  with  both 
hands  extended.  "  Very  glad.  Vane, 
my  dear  boy— very  happy— now 
we^ve  got  you,  we'll  keep  you  three 
weeks  at  least  You  must  not  be 
running  away  as  usual.  We'll  not  let 
you  off  this  time,  mind." 

Vane  knew  that  the  hospitable 
exuberances  of  the  worthy  gentleman 
were  liable  to  be  overruled  by  an- 
other power,  and  did  not  combat  the 
hoepitable  seizure,  as  vigorously  as  if 
there  had  been  no  apifeaL  But  he 
chatted  a  while  with  the  old  gentle- 
man, and  promised  to  walk  down  and 
Bee  the  plantations,  and  the  new  road 


with  him.  By  a  sort  of  silent  com- 
promise, this  out-door  department 
was  abandoned  to  Mr.  Kincton  Knox, 
who  seldom  invaded  the  interior  ad- 
ministration of  the  empire,  and  in 
justice,  it  must  be  alleged  that  the 
empress  seldom  interfered  directly 
with  the  "woods  and  forests,"  and  con- 
tented herself  with  now  and  then  lift- 
ing up  her  fine  eyes,  and  mittened 
hands,  as  she  surveyed  his  operations 
from  the  window  in  a  resigned  horror, 
and  wondered  how  Mr.  Kmcton  Knox 
could  satisfy  his  conscience  in  wasting 
money  the  way  he  did ! 

She  had  learned,  however,  that  his 
walks,  trees,  and  roads,  were  points 
on  which  ne  might  be  raised  to 
battle;  and  as  she  knew  there  waa 
little  harm  in  the  pursuit,  and  really 
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little  if  anything  done,  more  than 
was  needed,  and  as  some  one  mtut 
look  after  it,  she  conceded  the  point 
without  any  systematic  resistances 
and  confined  herself  to  the  sort  of 
silent  protest  I  have  mentioned 

While  Vare  Ti  ever  lingered  for  a 
few  minutes  with  the  old  gentleman, 
Master  Howard  Seymour  Knox,  who 
was  as  little  accustomed  to  wait  as 
Louis  XIV.,  stumi>ed  into  the  draw- 
ing-room, to  demand  an  order  upon 
the  gamekeepei's  wife  for  Vane 
Trevor's  revolver. 

"Vane  Trevor  come!"  exclaimed 
Olara. 

"I  wa^t  a  note,"  cried  Howard. 

"We  shaU  hear  f>ll  about  tbe 
quarrel"  observed  tie  oM  lady  em- 
phatically, and  with  a  mysterious  nod, 
to  her  daughter. 

"I  won*t  be  kept  here  all  day," 
cried  Master  Howard,  with  a  stamp. 

"Well,  wait  a  moment,"  cried 
Clara,  "and  you  shall  have  the  other 
box  of  bonbons.  1 11  rine  and  send 
Brookes ;  but  you've  to  teU  me  where 
Vane  Trevor  is." 

"No  I  won't  till  I  get  the  bon- 
bons." 

Miss  Clara  was  on  tbe  point  of 
bursting  forth  in  1,0  invective,  but 
being  curious,  she  did  not  choose  a 
rupture,  and  only  said, 

"  And  why  not,  pray?" 

"Because  you  cheated  me  of  the 
shilling  you  promised  me  the  came 
way,  and  I  told  all  the  servants,  and 
they  all  sa'd  you  were  a  beast" 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean,  sir." 

"  You  doj  right  well,"  he  replied, 
"  you  asked  me  to  tell  you  all  about 
the  tutor,  and  when  I  <ud  you  said  it 
was  not  worth  a  farthing,  and  you 
would  not  give  the  shilling  you  pro- 
mised, that  was  cheating ;  you  cheat  !*' 

"  Do  you  hear  him,  mamma  V 

"  Howard,  my  dear !  what's  all  this  1 
Tut,  tutl"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Eincton 
Knox. 

The  arrival  of  the  bonbons,  how- 
ever, did  more  to  -e-establish  peaceful 
relations;  and  the  bov,  who  was 
anxious  to  eet  away,  d-eUvered  his 
news  as  lapioly  as  he  could. 

"  Yes,  Vane  Trevor's  come.  When 
I  and  Herbert  were  in  the  long  larch 
walk  he  met  us,  and  they  seemed  veiy 
glad  to  meet" 

"  Ah  !  like  people  who  knew  one 
another  before  v'  asked  Miss  Clara, 
eagerly,in  tones  little  above  a  whisper. 


''Yes,  and  Vane  eaUed  Herbert^ 
Maubray--yeSy  he  did." 

"  Maubray  f  Are  you  quUe  sore 
of  that?"  demanded  the  elder  lady, 
peering  into  his  face  and  forgetting 
ner  d^nity  in  the  intensity  of  her 
curiosity. 

"  Yes,  that  I  am,  quite  sur^"  re- 
plied the  boy  wa^^ging  his  heao,  and 
then  spinning  himseLT  round  on  his 
heel 

"  Be  ^iet,  sir,"  hissed  Miss  Clara^ 
clutching  him  oy  the  arm ;  "  answer 
me,— now  do  be  a  good  boy  and  we'll 
let  you  away  in  a  minute.  How  do 
you  remember  the  name  was  Maubray, 
and  not  some  other  name  Uke  Man- 
bray?" 

"^Because  I  remembered  Sir  ^chard 
Maubrav  that  you  and  mamma's  al- 
ways talking  about" 

"We're  not  always  talking  about 
him/'  said  Clara. 

"No,  sir,  we're  not,**  repeated  the 
matron,  severely. 

"  I'll  tell  you  no  more,  if  your  both 
so  cross.  I  vHjrrCt^  retorted  Master 
Howard,  as  distinctly  as  the  bonbons 
would  allow  him. 

"Well,  wtU,  will  you  have  donei, 
and  answer  my  question?  Did  ha 
call  him  Maubray  <^ten?"  repeated 
Clara. 

"YeSj — no.  He  didj  though— he 
called  hun  Maubray  twice.  I'm  sure 
of  that" 

Mother  and  daughter  exchanged 
glances  at  this  point,  and  Mrs.  Kinc- 
ton  made  a  very  slow  little  bow  with 
compressed  lips,  and  her  dark  eyes 
steaoily  fixed  on  daughter,  and  then 
there  was  a  little  "  h'm  1 " 

"And  they  seemed  to  know  one 
another  before  ?"  said  Mrs.  Kincton 
Knox. 

"Yes.  I  told  you  that  before." 

"  Ana  glad  to  meet  ?"  she  continued. 

"Yes,thatiB,ran<!:  I  (ion't  think 
Berbert  was." 

Again  the  ladies  interchanged  a 
meaning  glance. 

"  Where  is  Vane  Trevor  now?"  in- 
quired the  elder  lady,  gathering  up 
her  mi^^tic  manner  agam. 

"  He  was  talking  to  the  governor 
at  the  hall-door." 

"  Oh  !  then  we  shall  see  him  in  a 
moment,"  said  Mrs.  Kincton  Knox. 

"  Mind  now,  Howard,  you're  not  to 
say  one  word  to  Mr.  Herbert  or  to 
Vane  Trevor  about  your  telling  us  any- 
thing," added  Miss  Clara.         . 
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*"Alnt  I  thought  I  jnst  will,  both 
of  thentL  my  man,  unless  youpay  me 
my  shilling,"  replied  Master  Howard 

"  MamTna  do  you  ?iear  him  1"  ex- 
claimed Miss  Clara  in  a  piteous  fury. 

"What  do  you  mean,  mV*  inter- 
posed his  mamma  vigorously,  for  she 
was  nearly  as  much  frightened  as  the 
young  lady. 

"  I  mean  FU  tell  them ;  yes  I  wUl, 
Fm  goin^,"  and  he  ddpped  with  a 
horria  gnmace,  and  his  thumb  to  his 
nose,  toward  the  door. 

"  Oome  backy  sir  j  how  dare  you  1" 
almost  screamed  Miss  Clara. 

"Here,  siiy  take  your  shilling," 
cried  Mrs.  Eincton  EnoiL  with  a 
stamp  on  the  floor  and  flasiiing  eye, 
fumDling  hurriedly  at  her  purse  to 
produce  the  coin  in  question.  "There 
it  is,  sir,  and  rememSer,^^ 

Whether  the  oracular  "remember" 
was  a  menace  or  an  entreaty  I  know 
not ;  but  the  young  gentleman  fixed 
the  coin  in  his  eye  after  the  manner 
of  an  eyeelass,  and  with  some  horrid 
skips  and  a  grin  of  triumph  at  Miss 
Olun,  he  maae  his  exit 


"Where  can  he  learn  those  Tile,low 
tricks )"  exclaimed  Miss  Clara.  "I 
don't  believe  there  is  another  such 
boy  in  Englard.  He'll  disgrace  jm, 
you'll  find,  and  he'll  kill  m^,  I  know." 

"  He  has  been  extremely  trouble- 
some ;  and  I'll  speak  to  him  by-and- 
by,"  said  the  matron. 

^^  Speak,  indeed ;  much  he  cares !" 

"  1*11  make  him  care,  though." 

There  was  a  little  silence,  and  the 
ladies  mentally  returned  to  the  more 
momentous  topic  from  which  the  ex- 
tortion of  Howard  Seymour  had  for 
a  moment  diverted  them. 

"What  do  vou  think  of  it  f  mur- 
mured Mrs.  Kincton  Knox. 

"Oh!  I  think  there's  but  <me 
thing  to  think,"  answered  Miss  Clara. 

"  /  look  upon  it  as  perfectly  con- 
clusive; and,  in  fact,  ms  appepance 
tallies  so  exactly  with  the  descriptions 
we  have  heard  that  we  hardly  needed 
all  this  corroboration.  As  it  is,  I  am 
satisfied." 

At  this  moment  the  door  opened, 
and  Vane  Trevor  was  announced. 


CHAPTSB  XXXrV. 


TKMVOR  AND  MAUBKAT  XK  TBM  DBAWOrO-BOOM. 


YAins  TsEYOB  was  a  remote  cousin, 
and  so  received  as  a  kinsman;  he 
entered  and  was  greeted  smilingly. 

"We  have  secured  such  a  trea- 
sure since  we  saw  you,  a  tutor  for 
my  precious  Howard ;  and  such  a 
young  man — ^I  can't  tell  you  half 
what  I  think  of  him."  (That,  per- 
haps, was  true).  "He's  so  accom- 
plished." 

"Accomplished  —  is  he]"  said 
Trevor. 

"Well,  not  perhaps  in  the  common 
acceptation  of  the  term,  that  I  know 
of,  but  I  referred  particularly  to  that 
charming  accomplishment  of  reading 
aloud  with  feeling  and  pointy  you 
know,  so  sadly  neglected,  and  yet  so 
conducive  to  real  eiy  oyment  and  one's 
appreciation  of  good  authors,  when 
cultivated  Yon  would  hardly  believe 
what  a  resource  it  is  to  us  poor  soli- 
taries. I  am  Quite  in  love  with  Mr. 
Herbert :  and  I  will  answer  for  Clara 
there ;  sne  is  as  nearly  so  as  a  young 
lady  ought  to  be." 

Playfulness  was  not  Mrs.  Eincton 
Knoxft  happiest  rein.   She  was  tail, 


tragic,  and  ungainly;  and  her  con- 
scious graciousness  made  one  un- 
comfortable and  her  smile  was  in- 
timidating. 

"  He  certainly  does  read  cliarming- 
ly,"  threw  in  Miss  Clara. 

"We  have  grown,  I  fear,"  con- 
tinued Mrs.  ^ncton  Knox,  "almost 
too  dependent  on  him  for  the  eiyoy- 
ment  of  our  evenings;  and  I  sometimes 
say,  quite  seriously  to  my  girl  there, 
Clara,  I  do  trust  we  are  not  spoiling 
Mr.  Herbert." 

"  He  does  not  look  like  a  spoiled 
child — rather  sad  and  seedy,  doesn't 
he  1"  replied  Vane  Trevor. 

"  Tut !— does  he  ?"  said  Miss  Clara. 

"  You've  seen  biro,  then  ?"  supple- 
mented her  mother. 

"Yes:  had  that  honour  as  I 
mounted  the  steep  walk — how  charm- 
ing that  walk  is— among  the  fir-trees. 
But  I  did  not  see  anything  very  un- 
usual about  him." 

"  I  can  only  say  /  like  him  ex- 
tremdy"  observed  Mrs.  Kincton 
Knox,  in  a  tone  which  concluded 
debate. 
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*'And  what  do  you  say,  Miss 
Knox  ?"  inquired  Vane  Trevor,  with 
one  of  his  arch  cackles. 

*'  No ;  young  ladies  are  not  to  say 
all  they  think,  like  us  old  people," 
interposed  Mrs.  Knox ;  **  but  he^s  a 
very  a^eable  young  man." 


Is  her  said  Vane  Trevor,  with 
irrepressible  amazement.  "  That's  the 
first  time,  by  Jove,  I  ever  heard  poor 
Maubray  — and  hereupon  he  stopped, 
remembering  that  Mau bray's  identity 
was  a  secret,  and  he  looked,  perhaps, 
a  little  foolish. 

Mrs.  Kincton  Knox  coughed  a 
little,  though  she  was  glad  to  be  quite 
sure  that  Mr.  Wynston  Maubray  was 
safe  under  her  roof,  and  did  not  want 
him  or  Vane  Trevor  to  know  that 
she  knew  it  She  therefore  coughed 
a  little  grandly,  and  also  looked  a 
little  put  out  But  Miss  Clara,  with 
admirable  coolness,  said  quite  inno- 
cently— 

"What  of  Mr.  Maubray?  What 
have  you  heard  of  him?  do  tell  us. 
How  IS  poor  Sir  Richard  %  We  never 
saw  his  son,  you  know,  here ;  and  is 
the  quarrel  made  upl" 

"  That's  just  what  I  was  going  to 
tell  you  about,"  said  Vane  Trevor, 
scrambling  rather  clumsily  on  his  legs 
again  after  his  tumble.  "Not  the 
least  chance — ^none  in  the  world — of 
a  reconciliation.  And  the  poor  old 
fellow,  in  one  of  his  fits  of  j>assio;i, 
got  a  fit,  by  Jove,  and  old  Sprague, 
at  Cambridge,  told  me  one-half  his 
body  is  perfectly  dead,  paralytic, 
you  know,  and  he  can  t  lost ;  so 
Wynston,  you  see,  is  more  eligible 
than  ever." 

"  Poor  old  man  !  you  ought  not  to 
speak  with  so  much  levity,'  said  Mrs. 
luncton  Knox.  "  I  did  not  hear  a 
word  of  it — how  horrible  !  And  when 
had  poor  Sir  Richard  his  paralytic 
stroke  1" 

"About  a  week  ago.  He  knew 
some  people  yesterday ;  but  they  say 
he's  awfully  shaken,  and  his  face  all 
— you  know — pulled  up  on  one  side, 
and  hanging  down  at  the  other ;  old 
Sprague  says,  a  horrible  object:  by 
Jove,  you  can't  help  pitying  nim, 
though  he  was  a  fearful  old  screw." 

"  Melancholy !— and  he  vxu  such  a 
handsome  man!  Dear  me!  Is  his 
son  like  himf"  said  Mr&  Kincton 
Knox  ruefully. 

"Why,  not  particularly  just  now. 


They  say  the  two  aides  of  his  face 
match  pretty  well ;  and  his  right 
limbs  are  about  as  lively  as  his  let!  ;'* 
and  Vane  Trevor  cackled  very  agree- 
ably over  this  sally. 

"  So  I  should  hope,  Mr.  Trevor  "  said 
the  matron  of  the  high  nose  ana  dark 
brows,  with  a  gloomy  superiority,  "and 
if  there  is  any  objection  to  answering 
my  question,  I  should  rather  not  hear 
it  jested  upon,  especially  with  so 
shocking  a  reference  to  Sir  Richard's 
calamity — whom  I  knew,  poor  man  ! 
when  he  was  as  strong  and  as  good 
looking  as  you  are." 

"  But  seriously,"  said  Miss  Clara, 
who  saw  that  her  mother  had  not  left 
herself  room  to  repeat  her  question^ 
"What  is  he  like  ?  IS  he  liffht  or  dark, 
or  tall  or  short— or  what!" 

"Well,  he's  dark  at  night,  you 
know,  when  he*s  put  out  his  candle, 
and  light  enough  in  the  daytime, 
when  the  sun's  shining,  and  he's  deci- 
dedly a^or^  sometimes — in  his  temper, 
I  mean — he,  he,  he! — and  tall  in  his 
talk  always,"  replied  Vane  Trevor, 
and  he  enjoyed  a  very  exhilarating 
laugh  at  his  witty  conceits. 

'^ou  used  to  be  capable  of  a  little 
conversation,"  said  the  nmtron  grand- 
ly. "  You  seem  to  have  abandoned 
yourself  to— to" 

"  To  chaffy  you  were  eoing  to  say," 
su^pted  Vane,  waggishly. 

"No,  certainly  not,  that's  a  slang 
phrase  such  as  is  not  usual  amooff 
ladies,  nor  ever  spoken  at  Kincton, 
retorted  the  old  lady. 

"  Well,  it  M  though,  whenever  I'm 
here,"  he  replied  agreeably.  "But  I'll 
really  tell  you  aU  I  can:  there's 
nothing  very  remarkable  in  his  ap- 
pearance^ he's  rather  tall,  very  light; 
ne  has  light  hair,  blue  eyes,  piitty 
good  bat'^ 

"What's  thatf  daaoanded  the 
elder  lady. 

"He  handles  the  willow  pretty 
well,  and  would  treat  you  to  a  toler- 
ably straight,  well  pitched  slow  un- 
derhand." 

"  I  think  you  intimated  that  yon 
were  about  making  yourself  intelli- 
gible?" interposed  Mrs.  Kincton  Knox. 

"  And  don't  you  understand  me  f 
inquired  Vane  Trevor  of  Miss  Clara. 

^  Yes^I  think  it's  cricket,  aint  it  t " 
she  repued. 

"  Well,  you  see  I  was  intelliflible ; 
yes,  cricket,  of  course,"  replied  vane. 
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"  I  can't  Bay,  I'm  sure,  where  Miss 
Kincton  Knox  learned  those  phrases ; 
it  certainly  was  not  in  this  drawing- 
room,"  observed  her  mamma  with  a 
gloomv  severity. 

"Well,  I  mean  he's  a  tolerably 
good  cricketer,  and  he  reads  poetry, 
and  quarrels  with  his  father,  and  he's 
just  going  to  step  into  the  poor  old 
fellow's  shoes,  for.  iesting  apart,  he 
reallv  is  in  an  awrul  state  from  all  I 
can  hear." 

"Is  if  thought  he  may  linger 
long  ? "  inquired  Mrs.  Kincton  Knox ; 
"though  indeed,  poor  man.  it  is 
hardly  desirable  he  should,  from  all 
you  say." 

"  Anything  but  desirable  ;  I  fancy 
he's  very  shaky  indeed,  not  safe  for  a 
week— may  go  any  day^that's  what 
Sprague  says,  and  he's  awfully  anxi- 
ous his  son  should  come  and  see  him ; 
don't  you  think  he  ought  1"  said  Mr. 
Vane  Trevor. 

"That  depends,"  said  the  old  lady 
thoughtfully,  for  the  idea  of  her  bird 
in  the  hand  flitting  suddenly  awav  at 
old  Sprague's  whistle,  to  the  bush  of 
uncertainty,  was  uncomfortable  and 
alarming.  **I  have  always  under- 
stood that  in  a  case  like  poor  Sir 
Richard's  nothing  can  be  more  un- 
wise, and,  humanly  speaking,  more 
certain  to  precipitate  a  fatal  catas- 
trophe than  a— a — adoi)ting  any  step 
likely  to  be  attended  with  agita- 
tion. Nothing  of  the  kin<l,  at  least, 
ought  to  be  hazarded  for  at  least  six 
weeks  or  so,  /  should  say,  and  not  even 
then  unless  the  patient  has  rallied 
very  decidedly,  and  in  such  a  state  as 
the  miserable  man  now  is,  a  reconcili- 
ation would  be  a  mere  delusion.  I 
should  certainly  say  no  to  any  such 
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iroposition,  and  I  can't  think  how 
)r.  Sprague  could  contemplate  such 
an  expenment  in  any  other  light  than 
as  a  possible  murder^ 

At  this  moment  the  drawing-room 
door  opened,  and  William  Maubra/s 
pale  and  sad  face  appeared  at  it. 

"Howard  says  you  wished  to  see 
mel"  said  he. 

"  We  are  very  happy,  indeed,  to  see 
you,"  replied  the  old  lady  graciously. 
"  Pray  come  in  and  join  us,  Mr.  Her- 
bert. Mr.  Herbert,  allow  me  to  in- 
troduce my  cousin,  Mr.  Trevor.  You 
have  heard  us  speak  of  Mr.  Vane 
Trevor,  of  Revington  1" 

"  I  had  the  pleasure — I  met  him  on 
his  w^  here,  and  we  talked — and — 
and — I  know  him  quite  well,"  said 
William,  blushing,  but  coming  out 
with  his  concluding  sentence  quite 
stoutly,  for  before  Vane  Trevor's  sly 
gaze  he  would  have  felt  like  a  trick- 
ster if  he  had  not. 

But  the  ladies  were  determined  to 
suspect  nothing,  and  Mrs.  Knox  ob- 
served— 

**We  make  acquaintance  very  quickly 
in  the  country— a  ten  minutes'  walk 
together.  Mr.  Herbert,  would  you 
object  to  poor  Howard's  having  a 
holiday  ?— and,  pray,  join  us  at  lunch, 
and  you  really  must  not  leave  u&  now." 

"  I — oh  !  very  happy— yes— a  holi- 
day— certainly,  replied  he,  like  a 
man  whose  thoughts  were  a  little 
scattered,  and  he  stood  leaning  on  the 
back  of  a  chair,  and  showing,  as  both 
ladies  agreed,  by  his  absent  manner 
and  pale  and  saddened  countenance, 
that  Vane  Trevor  had  been  delivering 
Doctor  Sprague's  message,  desiring 
his  presence  at  the  death-bed  of  the 
departing  baronet. 
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"  We  were  discussing  a  knotty  point. 
Mr.  Herbert,  when  you  arrived,^*  said 
Mrs.  Kincton  Knox.  "I  say  that 
nothing  can  warrant  an  agitating  in- 
trusion upon  a  sick  bed.  Mr.  Trevor 
here  was  mentioning  a  case — a  patient 
in  a  most  critical  state — who  had  an 
imhappy  quarrel  with  his  son.  The 
old  gentleman,  a  baronet,  is  now  in 
a  most  precarious  state."  Miss  Clara 
stole  a  glance  at  William,  who  was 
bearing  it  like  a  brick.    "  A  paralytic 


stroke ;  and  they  talked  of  sending  for 
his  son  !  Was  ever  such,  madness 
heard  of?  If  they  want  to  kill  the 
old  man  outright,  they  could  not  go 
more  direct  to  their  object,  /happen 
to  know  something  of  that  awful 
complaint  My  darhng  Clara's  grand- 
father,  my  beloved  father,  was  taken 
in  that  way— a  severe  paralytic  attack, 
from  which  he  was  slowly  recovering, 
and  a  servant  stupidly  dropped  a 
china  cup  containing  my  dear  father'c^ 
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gnieL  And  lm>ke  it— ft  kind  of  thing 
whicQ  always  a  little  excited  him— 
and  not  being  able  to  articolate  dis- 
tinctly, or  in  any  way  adequately  to 
express  his  irritation,  he  h^d,  in 
about  twenty  minutes  after  the  occur- 
rence, a  second  seizure,  which  quite 
prostrated  him,  and  in  fact  he  never 
spoke  intelligibly  after,  nor  were  we 
ever  certain  that  he  reoM^nized  one  of 
his  immediate  £Eunily !  SotrifUngare 
the  ways,  so  mysterious — h-hem! — 
and  u>paiently  inadequate  the  causesi 
which  of  course,  under  Divine  regula- 
tion, in  paralytic  affections,  invariaby 
overpower  the  patient  Now,  what  I 
say  IS  this,  don't  you  think  a  son,  in 
such  a  case,  instead  of  obtruding  him- 
self at  the  sick  man's  bedside,  ought 
to  wait  quietly  for  a  month  or  two — 
quietly,  I  would  say,  in  France  or 
wherever  he  is,  and  to  allow  his  father 
just  to  rally  r 

William  had  been  looking  rather 
drearily  on  the  carpet  dunng  this 
long  statement,  and  I  am  afraid  he 
had  hardly  listened  to  it  as  closely  as 
he  ought,  and  being  appealed  to  on 
the  suDJect  he  did  the  best  he  could, 
and  answered — 

"  It's  an  awful  pity  these  quarrels." 

*'  He  knows  something  ot  the  case, 
too,"  interposed  Vane  Trevor. 

The  ladies  looked,  one  upon  the 
flowers  ip  the  vase^  the  other  out 
of  the  window,  in  pamful  expectation 
of  an  immediate  tfoaimM^mm^.  But 
William  only  nodded  a  little  frown 
at  Trevor,  to  warn  him  off  the  dan- 
gerous ground  he  was  treading,  and 
he  went  on — 

*'  The  blame  is  always  thrown  on 
the  young  fellows ;  it  isn't  fair." 
Williwn  spoke  a  little  warmly.  "  It's 
the  fault  of  the  old  ones  a  great  deal 
oftener,  they  are-  so  dictatorial  and 
unreasonable,  and  expect  youto  have 
no  will  or  conscience,  or  body  or  soul, 
except  as  they  please.  They  forget 
that  they  were  young  themselves 
once,  and  would  not  have  submitted 
to  it ;  and  then  they  talk  of  you  as  a 
'rebel,  by  Jove  !  and  a— a  parricide 
almost,  for  presuming  to  have  either  a 

thought  or  a  scruple,  or" On  a 

sudden  William  perceived  that,  fired 
with  his  subject,  he  was  declaiming 
a  little  more  vehemently  than  was 
usual  in  drawinff-room%  and  his  in- 
spiration failed  him. 

'^  Hear,  hear,  hear  1"  cried  Trevor, 


wit^  a  tiny  clapping  of  his  hands, 
andalaugL 

Miss  Clara  looked  all  aglow  with 
his  doquence,  a  id  tejr  mamma  said 
grandly — 

"  There's  truth,  Fm  wrrp  to  say, 
in  your  remarks.  Heaven  knows 
Pve  suffered  from  unreasonableness, 
if  ever  mortal  has.  Here  we  sit  in 
shadow  of  that  great  ugly,  positively 
ugly  tree  there,  and  there  it  seems  it 
must  stand !  /  daren't  remove  it ;" 
and  Mrs.  Kincton  Knox  lifted  her 
head  and  her  chin,  and  looked  round 
like  a  queen  shorn  of  her  regalities, 
and  inviting  the  indignant  sympathy 
of  the  well  affected.  ''There  u,  no 
question  of  it,  a  vast  deal  of  unreason- 
ableness and  selfishness  among  the 
old.  We  all  feel  it,"  and  she  happened 
to  glance  upon  Miss  Clara,  who  was 
smuing  a  little  cynically  on  the  snowy 
ringlets  of  her  little  wmte  doff,  Bgou. 
She  continued,  fiercely^  "  And  to  re- 
turn to  the  sumect  /  should  think 
no  son,  who  did  not  wish  to  kill  his 
father,  and  to  have  the  world  believe 
so,  would  think  of  such  a  thing." 

''  Killing's  a  serious  business,"  ob- 
served Trevor. 

''A  man  killed^"  observed  Mrs. 
Eincton  Knox,  ''is  a  man  lost  to 
society.  His  placeknowshimno more. 
All  his  thoughts  perish." 

'And  they're  not  often  any  great 
loss/*  moralized  Trevor. 

"Very  true!"  acquiesced  Mrs. 
Kincton  Knox,  with  alacrity,  recol- 
lecting how  little  rational  matter  her 
spouse  ever  contributed  to  the  council- 
board  of  Kincton.  "  Still,  I  maintain, 
a  son  would  not  like  to  be  supposed 
to  have  caused  the  death  of  his  father. 
That  Ib,  unless  my  views  of  human 
nature  are  much  too  favourable. 
What  do  ymc  think,  Mr.  Herbert  ?" 
and  the  lady  turned  her  prominent 
dark  eyes,  with  their  whites  so  curi- 
ously veined,  encouragingly  upon  the 
young  man. 

"I  think  if  /  were  that  fellow,"  he 
replied,  and  Mrs.  Kincton  Knox  ad- 
mired nis  diplomacy,  "  I  should  not 
run  the  risk." 

"  Quite  right !"  approved  the  lady 
radiantly. 

Trevor  looked  at  his  watch  and 
stood  up. 

"Your  trunk  and  things,  gone  up 
to  your  room,  Vane  V*  inquired  Ubl 
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"Fve  notnmk;  ha,  ha!  and  no 
ihings — ^he,  he,  he  !  no,  upon  my 
honour.  I  can't  stay,  really ;  I'm 
awfully  Borry ;  but  mv  plans  were  all 
upset,  and  I'm  going  back  to  the  sta- 
tion, and  must  walk  at  an  awful  pace 
too  ;  only  half  an  hour — a  very  snort 
visit ;  well,  yes,  but  I  could  not  deny 
myself— short  as  it  is — and  I  hope  to 
look  in  upon  you  again  soon." 

"  It's  very  ill-natured,  J  thmk," 
said  Miss  Clara. 

"Very"  said  Mrs.  Kincton  Knox, 
yet  both  ladies  were  very  well  pleased 


to  be  relieved  of  Vane  Trevor's 
agreeable  society.  He  would  have 
been  in  the  way — unutterably  di 
trop.  His  eye  upon  their  operations 
would  have  been  disconcerting  ;  he 
would  have  been  taking  the — the 
tutor  long  walks,  or  trying,  perhaps, 
to  flirt  with  Clara,  as  he  did  two  y^ars 
ago,  and  never  leaving  her  to  herself. 
^  the  regrets  and  upbraidings  with 
which  they  followed  Vane  Trevor, 
who  had  unconsciously  been  helping 
to  mystify  them,  were  a  little  hypo- 
critic^ 


OHAPTBEXXXVL 


nOBBTUriNO. 


William  Maubbat  was  bidden  to 

.     luncheon,  and  was  sad  and  abstemious 

of  that  pleasant  refection,  and  when 

it  was  over  Mrs.  Eincton  Knox  said — 

"  My  dear  Clara,  it's  <^uite  out  of 
the  question  my  going  with  you  to- 
day, I'm  suffering  so — thaS^  horrid 
neuralgia." 

"  Oh  1  darling !  how  sorry  I  am  T* 
exclaimed  Miss  Clara,  with  a  look  of 
such  beautiful  pityand  affection  as 
must  have  moved  William  Maubray 
if  he  had  the  slightest  liking  for 
ministoring  angels.  '^  What  can  I  do 
for  you  1  You  must^  you  know,  try 
something." 

"  No,  love,  no ;  nature— nature  and 
rest  I  shall  lie  down  for  a  little ; 
"^ut  you  must  have  your  ride  all  the 
same  to  Coverdale,  and  I  am  certain 
Mr.  Herbert  will  be  so  kind  as  to  ac- 
company you. 

William  Maubray  would  have  given 
a  great  deal  for  a  solitary  ramble ; 
but,  of  course,  he  was  only  too  happy, 
and  the  happy  pair  scampered  on  on 
^  their  ponies  side  by  side,  and  two 
hours  after  Miss  Clara  walked  into 
,  her  mamma's  room,  looking  cross  and 
tired,  and  sat  down  silently  in  a 
chain^before  the  cheval  glasa 

"  WeU,  dear  1"  inqmred  her  mother, 
I       inquisitively. 

I  "  Nothing,  mamma.    I  hope  your 

i       head's  better !" 

«  My  head  %  Oh  !  yes,  better, 
thanks.  But— a— how  did  you  like 
your  ride  1" 

*'  Very  stupid,"  answered  the  young 
lady. 

*U  suppose  you've  been  in  one  of 
your  tempers,  and  never  spoke  a 


word— and  you  know  he's  so  shy! 
Will  you  ever  learn.  Miss  Kincton 
Knox,  to  command  your  miserable 
temper  ]"  exclaimed  her  mother  very 
grimly,  but  the  young  lady  only 
flapped  the  folds  of  her  skirt  lazily 
with  her  whip. 

*'  You  quite  mistake,  mamma,  Fm 
not  cross ;  I'm  only  tired.  I'm  sorry 
you  did  not  let  him  go  off  to  the  sick 
old  man.  He's  plainly  pinine  to  go 
and  give  him  his  gruel  and  his  me- 
dicine." 

"  Did  he  speak  of  himT  asked  the 
old  lady. 

"  No.  nor  of  anything  else ;  but 
he's  plainly  thinking  of  him,  and 
thinks  he  has  murdered  him  —  at 
least  he  looks  as  if  he  was  goinff  to 
be  hanged,  and  I  don't  care  if  he 
was/*  answered  Miss  Clara. 

"You  must  make  allowances,  my 
dear  Clara^"  said  she.  "  You  forget 
that  the  circumstances  are  very  ms- 
tressing." 

"Very  cheerful,  I  should  say.  Why. 
he  hates  his  father,  I  dare  say.  Did 
not  you  hear  the  picture  he  drew  of 
him,  and  it's  all  hypocrisy,  and  I 
don't  believe  his  father  has  really 
anything  to  do  with  his  moping." 

"  And  what  do  you  suppose  «  the 
cause  of  it  f "  inquired  Mr&  Eincton 
Enox. 

"  I  really  can't  tell;  perhaps  he's 
privately  married,  or  m  love  with  a 
milliner,  perhaps,  and  that  has  been 
the  cause  of  this  quarrel,"  she  said 
with  an  indolent  mockery  that  mifht 
be  serious  and,  at  all  events,  pusded 
the  elder  lady. 

'<Hol  stufl;  my  dear  child T  ex^[^ 
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claimed  her  mother,  with  an  unea^ 
Bcom.  "  You  had  better  call  Brookes 
and  get  your  habit  off.  And  where 
did  you  leave  him  f 

'*At  the  hall  door,"  replied  Miss 
Clara,  as  she  walked  out  oi  the  room. 

"  H'm,  stuff !"  repeated  Mrs.  Kinc- 
ton  Knox,  still  more  uneasily,  for 
she  knew  that  Clara  had  her  wits 
about  her.  "  What  on  earth  can  it 
mean  1  It*s  probably  j  ust  this — ^Vane 
Trevor  has  come  here  with  a  foolish 
long  exhortation  from  Doctor —what's 
his  name  1— ^Jpro^w^— and  upset  the 
young  man  a  little,  and  perhaps  agi- 
tated him.  He'll  oe  quite  a  dinerent 
person  to-morrow." 

And  so  indeed  it  proved.  What- 
ever his  secret  feelings,  William  Mau- 
"bnj  was  externally  a  great  deal  more 
like  himself.  In  the  state  which 
follows  such  a  shock  as  William  had 
experienced  before  the  monotony  of 
sadness  sets  in,  there  is  some  times  an 
oscillation  of  spirits  from  extreme 
depression  to  an  equally  morbid  hi- 
larity, the  symbol  of  excitement  only. 
So  in  a  long  ride,  which  William  took 
with  the  young  lady  to-day.  accom- 
panied by  his  pupil,  who,  on  his  pony, 
entertained  himself  by  pursuing  the 
sheep  on  the  hill  side,  Miss  Clara 
found  him  very  agreeable,  and  also 
ready  at  times  to  philosophize,  elo- 
quently and  sadly,  in  the  sort  of 
Byronic  poetry  into  which  bitter 
young  lovers  will  break.  So  the  sky 
was  brighteninp^,  and  William^  who 
suspected  nothmg  of  the  peculiar  in- 
terest with  which  his  varying  moods 
were  observed,  was  yet  flattered  by 
the  gradual  but  striking  improvement 
of  his  relations,  accepted  the  interest 
displayed  by  the  ladies  as  a  feminine 
indication  of  compassion  and  appre- 
ciation, and  expressed  a  growing  con- 
fidence and  gratitude,  the  indirect 
expressions  of  which  they,  perhaps, 
a  little  misapprehended. 

In  the  evening  Mrs.  Kincton  Knox 
called  again  for  the  "  Lord  of  Bur- 
leigh,'* not  being  fertile  in  resource — 
Miss  Clara  turned  her  chair  toward 
the  fire,  and  with  her  feet  on  a  boss^near 
the  fender,  leaned  back,  with  a  liand- 
screen  in  her  fingers,  and  listened. 

"  That  is  what  /  call  poetry  !"  ex- 
claimed the  matron  with  the  aecision 
of  a  brigadier,  and  a  nod  of  intimi- 
dating approbation,  toward  William, 
"  and  so  charmingly  read  !" 

**  I'm  afndd  Miss  Knox  must  have 


^wn  a  little  tired  of  it,"  suggested 
William. 

"One  can  never  tire  of  poetry  so 
true  to  nature,"  answered  Miss  Clara. 

"  She's  all  romance,  that  creature," 
confidentially  murmured  her  mamma, 
with  a  compassionating  smile. 

''  What  is  it  ?"  inquired  Miss  Clan. 

"  You're  not  to  hear^ut  we  were 
saying,  wem't  we,  Mr.  Herbert  1  that 
she  has  not  a  particle  of  romance  in 
her  nature,"  replied  her  mamma  with 
her  gloomy  pleasantry. 

"No  romance  certainly,  and  I'm 
afraid  no  common  sense  either," 
replied  the  young  lady  naively. 

^*  Do  you  write  poetry  t"  asked  tiie 
old  lady  of  William. 

"  You  need  not  ask  him,  he  oonld 
not  read  as  he  did,  if  he  did  not 
write,'*  said  Miss  Clara  turning  round 
in  an  eager  glow,  which  momentary 
enthusiasm  some  other  feeling  over- 
powered, and  she  turned  away  again 
a  little  bashfully. 

"  You  do  write,  I  see  it  confessed 
in  your  eyes,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Kincton 
Knox.  "  He  does,  Clara,  you're  ri^^t. 
I  really  think  sometimes  she's  a— a 
—fairy." 

"  Ask  him,  mamma,  to  read  us  some 
of  his  verses,"  pleaded  Clara,  just  a 
little  timidly. 

**  You  really  must,  Mr.  Herbert — 
no,  no,  1*11  hear  of  no  excuses ;  our 
sex  has  its  privileges,  you  know,  and 
where  we  say  must,  opposition  va- 

TllRnftfiL 

"Really,"  urged  William,  "any 
little  attempts  of  mine  are  so  un- 
worthy**   

"We  must,  and  will  have  them  to- 
morrow evening  :  dfar  me,  how  the 
hours  do  fly.  You  have  no  idea, 
Clara  dear,  how  late  it  is,  Quite  dread- 
ful. I'm  really  angry  with  you,  Mr. 
Herbert,  for  beguiling  us  into  such 
late  hours." 

So  the  party  broke  up,  and  when 
Mrs.  Kincton  Knox  entered  her 
daughter's  room  where  she  was  in  a 
dishevelled  stage  of  preparation  for 
bed ;  she  said,  her  maia  being  just  des- 
patched on  a  message 

"  I  really  wish,  mamma,  you'd  stop 
about  that  Lord  of  Burleigh  ;  I  saw 
him  look  quite  oddly  when  you 
asked  for  it  agniin  to-night  and  he 
must  know,  unless .  he's  a  tool,  that 
you  don't  care  two  pence  about  poetry, 
and  you'll  just  make  him  thmk  we 
know  who  he  is."  ^  GoOg 
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"  Pooh  !  nonsense,  Clara !  don't  be 
ridiculous,"  said  her  mother  a  little 
awkwardly,  for  she  had  a  secret  sense 
of  Clara's  superiority.  "  I  don't  want 
you  to  teach  me  what  I'm  to  do,  I 
nope,  and  who   brought  him  here, 

gray,  and  investigated,  and,  in  fact — 
ere's  Brookes  Imck  again — and  you 
know  we  are  to  have  his  own  verses 


to-morrow  night,  so  we  don't  want 
that,  nor  any  more,  if  you'd  rather  not, 
and  you  can't  possibly  be  more  sick 
of  it  than  I  am." 

So  on  the  whole  well  pleased,  the 
ladies  betook  themselves  to  their 
beds,  and  Mrs.  Kincton  Knox  lay 
long  awake  constructing  her  clumsy 
castles  in  the  air. 


CHAPTER  XXXVn. 


▼ANC  TRJBTOM  AT  TH«  OATB  Or  OILEOVO. 


Next  morning  at  breakfast,  as  usual, 
the  post-bag  brought  its  store  of 
letters  and  news,  and  Mrs.  Kincton 
Knox  dispensed  its  contents  in  her 
usual  magisterial  manner.  There 
were  two  addressed  in  Vane  Trevor's 
handwriting.  One  to  the  tutor, 
which  the  matron  recognized,  as  she 
sent  it  round  to  him,  in  Howard's 
hand,  the  other  to  herself. 

"  Pray,  no  ceremony  with  us,"  said 
the  lady  of  the  house,  with  a  gorgeous 
complacency,  "  read  your  letter  nere, 
Mr.  Herbert,  we  are  all  opening  ours, 
you  see." 

So  William  Maubray,  with  an  odd 
little  flutter  at  his  heart,  opened  the 
letter  which  he  knew  would  speak  of 
those  of  whom  it  agitated  nim  to 
think. 

It  was  dated  from  Bevington, 
whither,  with  a  sort  of  home  sickness, 
new  to  nim,  he  had  returned  almost 
directly  after  his  visit  to  Kincton. 

Vane  Trevor  had,  without  intend- 
ing it,  left  perhaps  on  Maubray's 
mind  an  impression  that  a  little  more 
had  occurred  than  the  progress  of  the 
drama  could  actually  show.  He  had 
not  yet  committed  himself  irrevocably, 
but  he  had  quite  made  up  his  mind 
to  take  the  decisive  step,  and  only 
awaited  the  opportunity. 

The  day  after  his  arrival  he  joined 
the  Gilroyd  ladies  as  they  left  the 
Rectory,  where— for  the  great  law  of 
change  and  succession  is  at  work  con- 
tinually and  everywhere — the  Main- 
warings  were  no  more,  and  good  old 
Doctor  Wi^et  was  now  installed, 
and  beginning  to  unpack  and  get  his 
books  into  their  shelves,  and  ne  and 
old  Miss  Wagget  were  still  nodding, 
and  kissing  their  hands,  and  smiling 
genially  on  the  door-steps  on  their 
departmg  visiters. 

Just  here  Vane  Trevor  lighted  upon 
VOL.  Lxvn.— NO.  coco. 


them.  How  lovely  Miss  Violet  Dark- 
well  looked !  Was  not  that  a  blush, 
or  only  the  rosy  shadow  under  her 
bonnet?  "A  blush,  by  Jove!" 
thought  Vane  Trevor,  and  he  felt  as 
elated  as  a  few  weeks  before  he 
would  have  been  bad  he  got  a  peerage. 

So  they  stopped  in  a  little  group 
on  the  road  under  the  parsonage  trees : 
and  the  usual  greeting  accomplished, 
the  youn^  man  accompanied  them  on 
their  way  toward  Gifroyd,  and  said 
he — 

"  I  looked  in  the  other  day,  on  my 
way  back  from  Lowton,  on  my  cou- 
sins, the  Kincton  Knoxes,  at  Elincton, 
you  know,  and,  by  Jove,  I  met — who 
do  you  think  ]" 

"  I  haven't  an  idea,"  replied  Miss 
Darkwell,  to  whom  he  had  chiefly 
addressed  himself. 

"Anne  Dowlass,  I  dare  say,  my 
roguish,  runaway  little  girl,"sugge8ted 
Miss  Perfect,  inquisitively. 

"Oh,  no!  not  a  girV'  answered 
Trevor. 

"  Well,it  was  the  Bishop  of  Shovel- 
on-Headly,"  said  she,  firinly. 

"  No^  by  Jove,  I  don't  thmk  you'd 
guess  m  half  an  hour.  Upon  my 
honour  !  He !  he !  he !  Well,  what 
do  you  think  of  Maubrav?" 

*^  William  1"  repeated  Miss  Perfect, 
faintly,  and  in  a  tone  such  ba  would 
indicate  sudden  pain. 

"  Yes,  by  Jove !  the  very  man, 
upon  my  honour— as  large  as  life. 
He's " 

Suddenly,  Vane  Trevor  recollected 
that  he  was  not  to  divulge  the  secret 
of  his  being  there  in  the  office  of 
tutor. 

"WeU,  he's— w^  is  he  doing?" 
urged  Aunt  Dinah. 

"He's— he's  staying  there  ;  and, 
upon  my  honour — you  won't  tell,  I 
know,  but,  upon  my  honour— the  old 
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lady,  and  he — he — ^he!  the  young 
one  are  both —  I  give  you  my  honour 
— ^in  love  with  him  !" 

And  Trevor  laughed  shrilly. 

"But,  I  really  aint  joking— I*m 
quite  serious,  I  do  assure  you.  The 
old  woman  told  me,  in  so  many  words 
almost,  that  Clara's  in  love  with  him 
— awfully  in  love,  by  Jove."  Trevor's 
narrative  was  told  in  screams  of 
laughter.  "And,  you  know,  she's 
really,  awfully  pretty— a  stunning 
girl  she  was  a  year  or  two  ago  ;  and 
— and— you  know  that  kind  of  thing 
could  not  be— both  in  the  same  house 
— and  the  girl  in  love  with  him— and 
nothing  come  of  it.  It's  a  case,  I 
assure  you  :  and  it  will  be  a  match, 
as  sure  as  rm  walking  beside  you." 

"H'm  r  eiaculated  Aunt  Dinah, 
with  a  quicK  little  nod  and  closed 
lips,  looking  straight  before  her. 

"  How  pretty  that  light  is,  break- 
ing on  the  woods  j  how  splendid  the 
colours  !'*  said  Miss  DarkwelL 

''Yes— well!  It  really  is  now. 
JoUi/  r  responded  Vane  Trevor,  and 
he  would  have  made  a  pretty  little 
speech  on  that  text ;  but  the  presence 
of  Miss  Perfect  of  course  put  that  out 
of  the  question. 

Miss  Perfect  was  silent  during 
nearly  all  the  rest  of  the  walk ;  and 
the  conversation  remained  to  the 
young  people,  and  Vane  Trevor  was  as 
tenderly  outspoken  as  a  lunatic  in  his 
case  dare  be  under  restraint  and  ob- 
servation. 

They  had  rached  the  poplars,  onlv 
a  stone's  throw  from  the  gate  of  Gil- 
royd.  when  Miss  Perfect  asked  ab- 
ruptly, "How  was  the  young  man 
looking  f ' 

Vane  Trevor  had  iust  ended  a  de- 
scription of  old  Putties,  the  keeper  of 
the  "  Garter,"  whom  he  had  seen  re- 
moved in  a  drunken  apoplexy  to  the 
hospital  yesterday ;  ana  Aunt  Dinah's 
question  for  a  moment  puzzled  him. 
but  he  quickly  recovered  the  thread 
of  the  by-gone  allusion. 

"  Oh  I  Maubray  ]  I  beg  pardon — 
Maubray  was  looking  very  well,  I 
think,  a  little  like  a  hero  in  love,  of 
course  you  know,  but  Y%rj  welL  He 
was  just  going  to  lunch  with  the 
ladies  when  I  left,  and  looked  pre- 
cious hungry,  I  can  tell  you.  I  don't 
think  you  need  trouble  yourself  about 
Maubray,  Miss  Perfect  I  assure  you 
you  needn't,  for  he's  taking  very  good 
care  of  himself,  every  way,  by  Jove." 


"I  dorCt  trouble  myself,"  said 
Aunt  Dinah  rather  sternly,  inteimpt- 
ing  Trevor's  agreeable  cackle.  "He 
has  quite  broken  with  me,  as  I 
already  informed  joM—miUe^  and  I 
don't  care  who  Imows  it  Ishfulnever 
interfere  with  him  or  his  concerns 
more.  He  shall  never  enter  that 
gate,  or  see  my  face  more :  that's  no 
great  privation  of  course;  out  I  don't 
wish  nis  death  or  destruction,  little 
as  he  deserves  of  me,  and  that's  the 
reason  I  asked  how  he  looked,  and 
having  heard  I  don't  desire  to  hear 
more  about  him,  or  to  mention  his 
name  a^in." 

And  Miss  Perfect  stared  on  Vane 
Trevor  with  a  grim  decision,  which 
the  young  man  was  a  little  puzzled 
how  to  receive,  and  with  the  gold 
head  of  his  cane  to  his  lip,  looked  up 
at  a  cloud,  with  a  rueful  and  rather 
vacant  countenance,  intended  to  ex- 
press something  of  a  tragic  sympathy. 

He  walked  with  them  to  the  prettv 
porch,  but  Aunt  Dinah  was  still 
absent  and  grim,  and  bid  him  good- 
bye, and  shook  hands  at  the  door, 
witnout  asking  him  in ;  and  though 
he  seemed  to  hnger  a  little,  there  waa 
nothing  for  it,  but  to  take  his  depar- 
ture rather  vexed. 

That  evening  was  sOent  and  listless 
at  Gilroyed,  and  though  Miss  Perfect 
left  the  parlour  early,  I  think  there 
was  a  seance,  for  as  she  lay  in  her 
bed  Violet  heard  signs  of  life  in  the 
study  beneath  her.  and  Miss  Perfect 
was  very  thoughtful,  and  old  Winnie 
Dobbs  very  sleepy,  aU  next  day. 

It  was  odd  now  that  Vane  Trevor 
had  come  to  set  his  heart  upon  mar- 
rying Violet  Darkwell;  that  his 
confidence  in  his  claims,  which  he 
would  have  thought  it  simple  lunacy 
to  question  a  few  weeks  ago,  began  to 
waver.  He  began  to  think  how  that 
gentlemanlike  Mr.  Sargeant  Dark- 
well,  with  the  bright  and  thoughtful 
face,  who  was  no  doubt  ambitious, 
would  regard  the  rental  and  estate  or 
Revington  with  those  onerous  charges 
upon  it.  How  Miss  Perfect^  with  her 
whims  and  fancies,  and  positive  tem- 
per, might  view  the  whole  thing; 
and,  lastly,  whether  he  was  quite  so 
certain  of  the  young  lady's  "mclina- 
tions,"  as  the  old  novels  have  it,  as 
he  felt  a  little  time  before ;  and  so  he 
lay  awake  in  an  agitation  of  modesty, 
quite  new  to  him. 
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CHAPTEB  XXXVnL 


TANH  TRXTOR  WAUU  DOWN  TO  8SB  1IIB8  TIOLST. 


f; 


Looking  at  himself  in  his  glass 
next  morning,  Vane  Trevor  pro- 
nonnced  the  coup  cTceil  "awMly 
seed^.  This  sort  of  thing,  by  Jove, 
it  will  never  do,  it  would  wear  out 
any  fellow:  where's  the  good  in 
putting  olfi  there*s  no  screw  loose, 
there's  nothing  against  me ;  I  hope  I 
stand  pretty  well  here— hang  it— I'll 
walk  down  to-day,"  and  he  looked 
over  the  slopes  to  sunny  QUroyd, 
"  and  if  a  good  opportunity  turns  up, 
I'll  speak  to  Miss  Darkwell" 

And  though  he  had  taken  care,  in 
secret  mercy  to  his  nerves,  to  state 
his  resolve  hypothetically,  his  heart 
made  two  or  three  strange  throbs  and 
experienced  a  kind  of  sinking,  like 
that  said  to  follow  on  the  eve  of 
battle,  an  order  to  prepare  for  action. 

Accordingly,  before  twelve  o'clock 
Vane  Trevor  walked  into  the  porch 
of  Gilroyd,  and  rang  the  bell  beside 
tlte  open  door,  and  stood  with  the 
l^old  nead  of  his  cane  to  his  chin, 
ooking  on  the  woodlands  toward 
Bevington,  and  feeling  as  he  might 
have  felt  in  an  ominous  dream. 

"  Miss  Perfect  at  home  1"  he  in- 
quired of  the  maid,  with  a  haggard ' 
simper. 

"  She  was  in  the  drawing-room,"  into 
which  room,  forgetting  the  prelimi- 
nary of  announcement,  he  pushed  his 
way.  She  was  not  there,  but  he 
heard  her  talking  to  Winnie  Dobbs 
in  the  gallery; 

"  Just  passing  by;  afraid  I'm  very 
troublesome,  but  I  could  not  resbt, ' 
pleaded  Vane  Trevor,  as  he  glanced 
over  Miss  Perfect's  gray  silk  shoulder, 
and  somewhat  old-fashioned  collar, 
toward  the  door^  expecting,  perhaps, 
another  apparition. 

"  I'm  very  glad  you've  come,  Mr. 
Trevor.  Shall  we  sit  down,  for  I — I 
want  to  ask  you  to  satisfy  me  upon  a 
point." 

This  was  a  day  of  agitations  for 
Trevor,  and  his  heart  made  an  odd 
little  aance,  and  a  sudden  drop,  and 
though  he  smiled,  he  felt  his  cheek 
grow  a  little  pale. 

"By  Jove !"  thought  Trevor,  as  he 
placed  himself  near  Aunt  Dinah, 
"she'll  save  me  a  lot  of  trouble,  and 
open  the  subject  all  in  a  sentence." 


He  was  leaning  against  the  window 
case,  and  the  damaoK  curtains,  though 
somewhat  the  worse  of  the  sun,  made 
a  gorgeous  drapery  about  him,  as  with 
folded  arms,  and  trying  to  look  per- 
fectly serene,  he  looked  down  on 
Miss  Perfect's  face.  The  lady  seemed 
to  have  some  little  difficulty  about 
speaking,  and  cleared  her  voice,  and 
looked  out  of  the  window  for  help, 
and  all  the  time  the  young  man  felt 
verv  oddly.    At  last  she  said — 

"I  had  made  up  my  mind  not  to 
allude  to  the  subject,  but  I — I — last 
night,  in  fact  something  occurred 
which  has  induced  me  just  to  ask  a 
question  or  two."  Aimt  Dinah 
paused  :  and  with  rather  pale  lips, 
Vane  Trevor  smiled  an  assurance 
that  he  would  be  too  happy  to  answer 
any  question  which  Miss  Perfect 
might  please  to  ask. 

Again  a  little  silence— again  the  ' 
odd  sensation  in  Vane's  heart,  and  the 
same  sickening  sense  of  suspense,  and 
he  felt  he  comd  not  stand  it  much 
longer. 

*N[— I  said  I  would  not  allude 
again  to  William  Maubray,  but  I — I 
have  altered  that  resolution.  I  mean, 
however,  to  ask  but  a  question  or  two.'* 

"  Oh  V*  was  all  that  Trevor  uttered, 
but  he  felt  that  he  could  have  wished 
the  old  woman  and  William  Maubray 
in  a  sack  at  the  bottom  of  his  best 
pond  at  Revington. 

"  I — I  wish  to  know,  the  Kincton 
Elnoxes,  aren't  they  a  leading  people 
rather,  in  their  part  of  the  world?* 

"  Oh,  dear,  yes.  Kincton  is  one  of 
the  best  places  in  the  country,"  ejacu- 
lated Trevor,  who  being  a  ViTiaTnAn^ 
bore  a  handsome  testimony. 

"  And — and— the  young  lady,  Misa 
Clara  Knox,  she,  I  suppose,  is — is  ad- 
mired 1" 

/  "  So  she  is,  by  Jove — I  know.  /  ad- 
mired her  awfully — so  admired  that 
the  fellows  won't  let  one  another 
marry  her,  by  Jove !— he,  he,  he  I 
Very  fine  girl,  though,  and  I  bielieve 
her  father,  or  rather  her  mother,  will 
give  her  a  lot  of  money." 

Miss  Perfect  looked  on  the  table, 
not  pleased,  very  thoughtfully,  and 
Vane  Trevor  looked  down  at  her  fore- 
shortened countenance  listlessly. 
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"And— and  you  spoke,  you  remem- 
ber, of  an  idea  that— that  in  fact  it 
would  end  in  a  marriage^''  resumed 
Miss  Perfect. 

"Did  I  really  say  ?  well,  but  you 
won't  mention  what  /  say,  I,  upon 
my  honour,  and  quite  seriously,  I 
should  not  wonder  a  bit  It  is  not 
altogether  what  she  said,  you  know, 
Mrs.  Eincton  Knox,  I  mean,  though 
that  was  as  strong  as  you  could  well 
imagine — ^but  her  manner ;  I  know 
her  perfectly,  and  when  she  wishes 
you  to  understand  a  thing ;  and  I 
assure  you  that's  what  she  wished  me 
to  suppose— and  I  really,  I  can't  un- 
derstand it ;  it  seems  to  me  perfectly 
incomprehensible,  like  a  sort  of  in- 
fatuation, for  she's  one  of  the  sharpest 
women  alive,  Mrs.  Kincton  Knox; 
but,  by  Jove,  both  she  and  Clara, 
they  seem  to  have  quite  lost  their 
heads  about  Maubray.  I  never  heard 
anything  like  it,  upon  my  honour." 

And  Trevor,  who  had  by  this  time 
quite  shaken  off  the  chill  of  his  sus- 
pense, laughed  very  hilariously,  till 
Aunt  Dinah  said,  with  some  displea- 
sure — 

"For  the  life  of  me,  I  can't  see 
anything  ridiculous  in  it.  William 
Maubray  is  better  connected  than 
they,  and  he's  the  handsomest  young 
man  I  ever  beheld  in  my  life ;  and  if 
she  has  money  enough  of  her  own, 
for  both,  I  can't  see  what  objection 
or  difficulty  there  can  be." 

"  Oh  !  certainly — certainly  not  on 
those  grounds;  only  what  amused 
me  was,  there's  a  disparity ;  you  know 
— she's,  by  Jove  I  She  w— she's  five 
years  elder,  and  that's  something." 

"  And — and  if  it  w  to  be,  how  soon 
do  you  suppose  it  likely  1"  aaked 
Miss  Perfect,  fixing  her  eyes  anx- 
iously on  him. 

"  Well,  you  know  I  know  no  more 
than  the  man  in  the  moon ;  but  if  they 
really  mean  it,  I  don't  see  what's  to 
delay  it,"  answered  Trevor. 

"  Because  —  because"  —  hesitated 
Aunt  Dinah,  "  I  have  reason  to  know 
that  if  that  unfortunate  young  man 
— not  that  /  have  any  reason  to  care 
more  than  any  one  else,  should  marry 


before  the  lapse  of  five  years,  he  will 
be  utterly  rumed,  and  undone  by  so 
doing." 

Vane  Trevor  stood  expecting  an 
astounding  revelation,  but  Aunt 
Dinah  proceeded — 

"And  therefore  as  you  are  his 
friend — of  course  it's  nothing  to  me 
— I  thought  you  might  as  well  hear 
it,  and  if  you  chose  to  take  that 
trouble,  let  him  know,"  said  Miss 
Perfect. 

He  looked  a  little  hard  at  Miss 
Perfect,  and  she  as  steadily  on  him. 

"  I  will,  certainly — that  is,  if  you 
think  I  ought.  But — ^but  I  hope  it 
won't  get  me  into  a  scrape  wiUi  the 
people  there." 

"I  do  think  you  ought,"  said  Mi^ 
Perfect 

"  I— I  suppose  he'll  understand  the 
reasons?*'  suggested  Vane  Trevor, 
half  interrogatively. 

"  If  you  say — I  think,  if  you  say — 
that  I  said  I  had  reason  to  knou^' — 
and  Aunt  Dinah  paused. 

Vane  Trevor,  looking  a  little 
amazed,  repeated — 

"I'm  to  say,  you  said  you  had 
reason  to  know  1" 

''Yes,  and  — and  — I  think  he'll 
understand— and  if  he  should  not> 
you  may  say — a — yes,  you  may,  it 
has  reached  me  through  Henbane." 

"I  beg  pardon — through  what?'* 
said  Vane  Trevor,  inclining  his  ear. 

"  Henbane,"  said  Miss  Perfect  very 
sharply. 

"  Henbane  ?" 

"  Yesr 

"  By  Jove  !"  exclaimed  Trevor. 

A  considerable  silence  ensued,  dur- 
ing which  a  variety  of  uncomfortable 
misgivings  respecting  the  state  of 
Miss  Perfect's  mind  floated  through 
his  own.  He  concluded,  however, 
that  there  was  some  laiiguage  of 
symbols  established  between  Miss 
Perfect  and  her  nephew,  in  which 
Henbane  stood  for  some  refractory 
trustee,  or  rich  old  unde. 

So  he  said,  more  like  himself— 

"Well,  I  shan't  forget  I'll  take 
care  to  let  him  know,  and  you  may 
depend  upon  me." 
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CHAPTEB  XXXIX. 


TANK  TRBTOR  OPSM8  HI8  MIITD. 


After  a  silence,  Mr.  Vane  Trevor, 
whose  thoughts  were  not  quite  aban- 
doned to  Henbane  and  his  friend 
William  Maubrav,  but  had  begun  to 
flow  in  a  more  semsh  channel,  said — 

"Miss  Darkweli,  I  suppose,  in  the 
garden]" 

"  Violet's  gone  for  a  few  days  to 
our  friends,  the  Mainwarings,  at  their 
new  Rectory ;  they  seem  to  like  it 
extremely.*' 

«  Oh,  do  they  V  That's  deUght- 
ful,"  said  Trevor,  who  looked  very 
dismal  "And  so  Miss  Darkwell  is 
there." 

Miss  Perfect  nodded. 

"I'm — I'm  very  unlucky.  I — I 
thought  such  a  fine  day,  I — I  might 
have  induced  you  both  to--to — ^there's 
such  a  pretty  drive  to  Wilton." 

"Yes — I  know — I'm  sure  she'd 
have  liked  it  of  all  things." 

"Do  you  r«a%  think  so'?"  exclaim- 
ed the  young  man,  inquiringly.  "  I 
wish— I  wish  very  much  I  could— I 
could  flatter  mjrself." 

Aunt  Dinah  looked  up,  and  at  him 
earnestly  but  kindly,  and  said  no- 
thing, and  so  looked  down  again. 
There  was  encouragement  in  that 
look,  and  Trevor  waxed  eloquent 

"  I — I  wish  I  could — I  wish  I  dare 
— I — I  think  her  so  beautiful  I — I 
can't  express  all  I  think,  and  I — 
there's  nothing  I  would  not  do  to 
make  her  friends  approve — a — a— in 
fact  I  should  be  so  much  obliged  if  I 
thought  you  would  wish  me  well,  and 
be  my  friend — and— and — " 

And  Vane  Trevor,  for  want  of  any- 
thing distinct  to  add  to  all  this,  came 
to  a  pause — 

And  Miss  Perfect,-  with  a  very 
honest  surprise  in  her  face,  said — 

"Am  I  to  understand,  Mr.  Vane 
Trevor?" 

And  with  those  magical  words  the 
floodgates  of  his  eloquence  were 
opened  once  more. 

"  Yes,  I  do.  I  do  indeed.  I  mean 
to— to  propose  for  Miss  Darkwell, 
if— if  I  was  sure  that  her  friends 
liked  the  idea,  and  that  I  could  think 
she  really  liked  me.  I — I  came  to- 
day with  the  intention  of  speaking  to 
her." 

He  was  now  standing   erect,  no 


longer  leaning  against  the  window 
shutter,  and  holding  his  walking- 
cane  very  hard  in  both  hands,  and 
impressing  Miss  Perfect  with  a  con- 
viction of  nis  being  thoroughly  in  ear- 
nest. 

"  I— I  tell  you  frankly,  Mr.  Trevor," 
said  Aunt  Dmah,  a  little  flushed  with 
a  sympathetic  excitement,  and  evi- 
dently much  pleased,  "I  did  not 
expect  this.  I  —I  had  fancied  that  you 
were  not  a  likely  person  to  marry, 
and  to  say  truth,  I  sometimes  doubted 
whether  1  ought  to  have  allowed  your 
visits  here  so  frequently,  at  least  as 
you  have  made  them  for  the  last  few 
weeks.  Of  course  I  can  see  nothing 
that  is  not  desirable,  in  fact  highly 
advantageous  in  the  proposal  you 
make.  Am  I  at  liberty  to  write  to 
Sergeant  Darkwell  on  the  subject  1" 

"  Oh  !  certainly — exactly  what  1 
should  wish." 

"  I'm  very  sure  he  will  see  it  in  the 
same  light  that  I  do.  We  ^  know 
the  Trevors  of  Revington.  the  posi- 
tion they  have  always  held;  and 
though  I  detest  the  lino  they  took  in 
the  great  civil  war,  and  thmk  your 
poor  father  had  no  business  helping 
to  introduce  machineir  into  this  part 
of  the  world  as  he  did,  and  I  always 
said  so,  I  yet  can  see  tne  many  ami- 
able qualities  of  his  son,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  that  you  would  make  a  kind 
and  afiectionate  husband.  I  must, 
however,  tell  you  candidly,  that  I 
have  never  spoken  of  you  to  Violet 
Darkwell  as  a-— in  fact,  in  any  other 
light  than  that  of  an  acquaintance, 
and  I  cannot  throw  any  light  upon  her 
feelings.  You  can  ascertain  them 
best  for  yourself.  My  belief  is,  that 
a  girl  should  be  left  quite  free  to  ac- 
cept or  decline  in  such  a  case,  and  I 
know  that  her  father  thinks  exactly 
as  I  do." 

"  I — I  may  write  to  Miss  Darkwell 
do  you  think]  I  suppose  I  had 
better  ]" 

"  iVo,"  said  Miss  Perfect,  with  de- 
cision ;  "  were  I  you  I  should  much 
prefer  speaking.  Depend  upon  it, 
there's  more  to  be  done  by  speaking. 
But  as  you  are  acquainted  with  her 
father,  don't  you  think  you  might 
write  to  him.    Violet  may  return  in 
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three  days,  bat  will  not,  I  think, 
quite  so  soon :  and  meanwhile  yon 
will  have  heard  from  him.** 

"  I  think  so.  I'll  do  it,  certainly  ; 
and  I — I  feel  that  you're  my  friend, 
Miss  Perfect;"  and  he  took  her  hand, 
and  she  took  his  very  kindly. 

"I've  said  my  say,  I  highly  ap- 

gove,  and  I'm  quite  certain  her 
ther  will  also ;  h^  agrees  vrith  me 
on  most  points  \  he's  a  very  superior 
man." 

Vane  Trevor,  there  and  then,  with 
Aunt  Dinah's  concurrence,  wrote  his 
letter  to  Mr.  Sergeant  Darkwell ;  and 
then  he  walked  with  Aunt  Dinah  in 
the  garden,  talking  incessantly  of 
Violet,  and  it  must  be  added  veiy 
much  pleased  with  Miss  Perfect  s 
evident  satisfaction  and  elation  ;  and 
he  remained  to  dinner,  a  situation 
which  two  months  a^o  would  have 
appeared  the  most  lumcrous  and  dis- 
mal in  nature,  and  he  gabbled  of  his 
lady  love,  asking  questions  and  start- 
ing plans  of  all  sorts.  And  time  flew 
BO  in  this  tSte-d-t^te,  that  they  were 
surprised  by  the  entrance  of  the 
household  with  the  Bible  and  Prayer- 
book  ;  and  Mr.  Vane  Trevor,  though 
not  a  particularly  sober-minded  youth, 
could  not  avoid  accepting  the  role  of 
the  absent  William  Maubray,  and 
officiated,  much  to  the  edification  of 
the  maids,  in  whose  eyes  the  owner  of 
Revington  was  a  very  high  personage 
indeed ;  and  "  the  chapter  ^'  for  that 
evening  delighted  and  overawed  them, 
and  they  could  hardly  beUeve  their 
eyes  that  the  great  squire  of  Beving- 


ton  was  pent  up  with  them  in  that 
small  drawing-room,  and  baeelin^ir 
and  saying  "amen,"  and  repeating 
the  Lord's  Prayer  after  Miss  Perfect, 
"as  mild  and  humble"  as  one  of 
themselves. 

When  he  got  home  to  Bevington, 
not  being  able  to  tranquillize  his  mind, 
he  vented  his  excitement  upon  the 
two  letters  which  I  have  mentioned 
as  having  reached  the  family  of 
Kincton,  at  the  breakfast  table. 

"  Read  that,  Clara,  my  dear,"  said 
Mrs.  Kincton  Knox,  with  a  fmiereal 
nod  and  in  a  cautious  under-tone. 

Miss  Clara  read  the  letter,  and 
when  she  came  to  the  passage  which 
related  that  poor  old  Sir  Richard 
Maubray  had  nad  a  second  and  much 
severer  paralytic  stroke,  and  was  now 
in  articulo,  she  raised  her  eyes  for  a 
moment  to  her  mother's,  and  both  for 
a  moment  looked  with  a  solemn 
shrewdness  into  the  others,  Miss 
Clara  dropt  hers  again  to  the  letter, 
and  then  stole  a  momentary  dance  at 
William,  who  looked  jas  if  he  were 
very  ilL 

As  a  man  who  receives  a  letter 
announcing  that  judgment  is  marked, 
and  bailifb  on  his  track,  will  hide 
away  the  awful  crumpled  note  in  his 
pocket,  and  try  to  beguile  his  friends 
by  a  pallid  smile,  and  a  vague  and 
incoherent  attempt  to  join  in  the 
conversation,  so  William  strove  to 
seem  quite  unconcerned,  and  the  more 
he  tried  the  more  conscioos  was  he  of 
his  failure. 


CHAPTER  XL. 


MRS.  KmCTOM  KXOZ  PROPOeU  A  WAUL  WITH  WtLUAU. 


In  fact  William  Maubray  had  re- 
ceived a  conceited  and  exulting  letter 
from  Trevor,  written  in  the  expan- 
sion of  his  triumph  once  more  as 
the  Lord  of  Revington,  the  represen- 
tative of  the  historic  Trevors,  the 
man  of  traditions  and  prestige,  before 
whom  the  world  bowed  down  and 
displayed  its  treasures,  and  who, 
being  restored  to  reason  and  self- 
estimation  by  his  conversation  with 
Miss  Perfect,  knew  well  what  a  prize 
he  was — what  a  sacrifice  he  was  mak- 
ing, and  yet  bore  and  gave  away  all 
with  a  splendid  magnanimity. 

So  as  ne  says,  "it  is  all  virtually 
settled.     I  have  talked  fully  with 


Miss  Perfect,  a  very  intelligent  and 
superior  woman,  who  looks  upon 
the  situation  just  as  I  could  wish ; 
and  I  have  written  announcing  my 
intentions  to  her  father,  and  under 
such  auspices,  and  with  the  evidence 
I  hope  I  have,  of  not  being  quite 
indifferent  where  I  most  wifihed  to 
please,  I  almost  venture  to  ask  for 
your  congratulations,"  &c. 

"  He  is  quite  right — ^it  m  all  over — 
she  likes  him — I  saw  that  long  ago 
— I  fancied  she  would  have  wen  a 
little  harder  to  please ;  they  fall  in 
love  with  any  fellow  that's  tall,  and 
pink,  and  white,  and  dresses  ab- 
surdly, and  talks  like  a  fool,  pro- 
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vided  he  has  money— money— d 

money !"  Such  were  the  mutterings 
of  William  Maubray,  as  he  lean^ 
dismally  on  the  window  of  the  school- 
room, and  looked  out  upon  the  sear 
and  thinning  foliage  of  the  late 
autunm. 

"This  is  very  important  —  this 
about  unfortunate  Sir  Richard ;  his 
son  will  succeed  immediately;  but 
he  seems  a  good  deal,  indeed  very 
much  agitated,  however,  its  a — a 
great  pomt  in  his  favour  othenme,^' 
So  said  Mrs.  Kincton  Enox  to  her 
daughter,  so  soon  as  beinff  alone  to- 
gether they  could  safely  talk  over  the 
missives  of  the  breakfast  table. 

"  I  rather  think  he  has  been  sum- 
moned to— to  the  dyins  man,  and 
he'll  go— he  miut—ajii  we  shall 
never  see  more  of  him."  said  Miss 
Clara^  with  superb  indifference. 

"  Yes,  of  course,  it  may  have  been, 
I  was  going  to  say  so,'*  said  her 
motherj  who,  however,  had  not  seen 
that  view.  "I'll  make  him  come 
out  and  walk  up  and  down  the  ter- 
race with  me  a  little,  poor  young 
man." 

"  You'll  do  him  no  good  by  that," 
said  the  young  lady,  with  a  sneer. 

"We'll  see  that,  Miss  Eincton 
Knox;  at  all  events  it  will  do  no 
good  sitting  here,  and  sneering  into 
the  fire  ;  please  sit  a  little  away  and 
raise  the  hand-screen,  unless  you 
really  wish  to  ruin  your  complexion." 

"  It  can't  be  of  the  least  importance 
to  any  one  whether  I  do  or  not;  cer- 
tainly not  to  me,''  said  the  young 
lady,  who,  however,  took  her  advice 
peevishly. 

.  "  You  are  one  of  those  conceited 
young  persons ;  pray  allow  me  to 
spea£  rm  your  mother,  and  have  a 
right  I  hope  to  speak  in  this  hov4e— 
who  fancy  that  no  one  can  see  any- 
thing but  th^ — Fm  not  disposed  to 
flatter  )rou— I  never  did  flatter  you, 
but  I  think  the  young  man  (her  voice 
wasloweredhereUi^«you^I(^.  I'm 
mre  he  does.  It  can*t  possibly  be 
for  my  sake  that  he  likes  coming 
every  evening  to  read  all  that  stun 
for  us.  You  make  no  allowance  for 
the  position  he  is  in,  his  father  dying, 
in  tne  verv  crisis  of  a  painful  domes- 
tic quarrel,  it  must  be  most  uncom- 
fortable ;  and  then  he's  here  in  a 
position  which  precludes  his  uttering 
any  sentiments  except  such  as  should 
be  found  on  the  lips  of  a  resident 


teacher.  I've  frequently  observed 
him  on  the  point  of  speaking  in  his 
real  character,  and  chilled  in  a  mo- 
ment by  the  recollection  of  the  ap- 
parent distance  between  us;  but  I 
think  I  know  something  of  counte- 
nance, and  tones,  and  those  indica- 
tions of  feeling,  which  are  more  and 
more  significant  than  worda" 

MIbs  Clara  made  no  sign  by  look, 
word,  or  motion ;  and  arler  a  little 
pause  her  mamma  went  on  sturdily. 

"  Yes,  I  ought,  at  my  time  of  life, 
and  having  been  I  may  say  a  good 
deal  admired  in  my  day,  and  marriec?, 
not  quite  as  I  might  have  been  per- 
haps, but— but  still  pretty  toell  I 
ought  to  know  something  more  of 
such  matters  than  my  daughter^  I 
think,  and  I  can't  be  mistaken.  I 
don't  say  pamouy  I  say  a  liking — a 
fancy,  and  that  there  is  I'll  stake 
my  life.  If  you  only  take  the  trouble 
to  think  you'll  see.  I  hold  it  quite 
impossible  that  a  young  man  should 
be  as  he  is  alone  for  several  weeks  in 
a  country-house  with  a  person,  I 
will  say,  of  your  advantages  and — 
and  attractions  without  some  such 
feeling,  im— possible.'' 

Miss  Eincton  Enox  looked  indo- 
lently on  her  fair  image  in  the  mir- 
ror at  the  further  end  of  the  room. 

"In  those  rides  he  and  Howard 
have  taken  with  you,  I  venture  to 
say  he  has  said  things  which  /  should 
have  understood,  had  I  been  by." 

"I  told  you  he  never  said  any- 
thing—  anything  particular  —  any- 
thing he  might  not  have  said  to  any 
one  else,"  said  the  young  lady, 
wearily.  "  He  is  evidently  very  shy, 
I  allow." 

"  Very/  extremely  uhy^''  acquiesced 
her  mamma,  eagerly ;  "and  when  all 
these  things  are  considered,  I  don't 
think  in  the  time  you  could  possibly 
have  expected  more." 

"  I  never  expected  anything,"  said 
Miss  Clara,  with  another  weary 
sneer. 

"Didn't  you?  then  /  did,"  an- 
swered the  matron. 

Miss  Clara  simply  yawned. 

"You  are  in  one  of  your  unfor- 
tunate tempers.  Don't  you  think. 
Miss  Eincton  Enox,  even  on  the 
supposition  that  he  is  about  leaving 
our  house,  that  you  may  as  well  com- 
mand your — ^your  spirit  of  opposition 
and — and  ill  temper,  which  has  uni- 
formly defeated  every  endeavour  of 
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mine  to — to  be  of  use  to  you,  and 
here  you  are  at  eight-and-twenty." 
The  young  lady  looked  round  alarm- 
ed, but  there  was  no  listener  *'  and 
you  seem  to  have  learned  nothing,'' 

"  I'll  write  all  round  the  country, 
and  tell  the  people  I'm  eight-and- 
twenty  or  thirty,  for  anything  I 
know,  if  you  have  no  objection.  I 
don't  see  any  harm  it  can  do,  telling 
truth  perhaps  mayn't  do  one  much 
good :  but  if  I've  learned  nothing 
else,  I've  learned  this  at  all  events, 
that  there's  absolutely  no  good  in  the 
other  course." 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by 
courses.  No  one  I  hope  has  been 
conmiitting  any  fraud  in  this  house. 
If  you  please  to  tell  people  you  are 
thirty,  which  is  perfectly  contrary  to 
fact,  you  must  only  take  the  conse- 
quences.    Your  miserable  temper, 


Clara,  has  been  the  ruin  of  yeu,  and 
when  Fm  in  my  grave  youll  repent 
it" 

So  saying  she  left  the  room,  and 
coming  down  in  a  few  minutes  in  a 
black  velvet  garment,  trimmed  with 
ermine,  and  with  a  muff  of  the  same 
judicial  fur,8he  repaired  to  the  school- 
room, where,  much  to  William's  re- 
lief, she  graciouslv  bagged  a  holiday 
for  Howard,  and  then  asked  William, 
with,  at  the  end  of  her  invitation,  a 
great  smile,  which  plainly  said,  "  I 
know  you  can  hardly  believe  your 
ears,  but  it's  true  notwithstanding," 
to  lend  an  old  woman  his  arm  in  a 
walk  up  and  down  the  terrace. 

William  was  of  course  at  her  ser- 
vice, though  the  honour  was  one 
which  at  that  moment  he  could  have 
dispensed  with. 


CHAPTER  xu. 


ROW  THKY  TALKSD. 


AifTER  a  few  turns,  and  some  little 
tiJk,  Mrs.  Eincton  Knox  said : — 

"I'm  afraid,  Mr.  Herbert,  like 
most  of  us,  young  as  you  are,  you 
have  your  troubles.  You  will  excuse 
an  old  woman,  old  enough  to  be  your 
mother,  and  who  likes  you,  who  really 
feels  a  very  deep  interest  in  you,  for 
saying  so.  I  wish— I  wish,  in  fact, 
there  was  a  little  more  confidence, 
but  all  in  good  time.  I  said  you 
were— you  were — it's  perhaps  imper- 
tinent of  me  to  say  I  observed  it,  but 
my  motive  is  not  curiosity^  nor,  you 
will  believe,  unkind.  I  did  see  you 
were  distressed  this  morning  by  the 
letter  that  reached  you.  I  trust  there 
was  no  illness,  nor" 

"  No,  nothing— that  is,  which  I  had 
not— which  was  not,"  he  replied. 
"Nothing  very  unexpected." 

"  For  if  there  was  any  necessity, 
any  wish  to  leave  Eincton  for  a  little, 
I  should  offer  my  poor  services  as  a 
substitute  with  your  pupil,  if  you 
would  trust  him  to  me.^ 

Although  her  graciousness  was  op- 
pressive and  her  playfulness  awful, 
there  were  welcome  signs  of  sympathy 
in  this  speech,  and  WilHam  Maubray 
greeted  them  with  something  like 
confidence,  and,  said  he  : — 

"It's  awfully  kind  of  you,  Mrs. 
Eincton  Enux,  to  think  about  me. 
I— I  don't  know  exactly  what  to  say, 


except  that  I  am  very  grateful,  and — 
and  it's  quite  true,  I  ve  had  a  great 
deal  of  vexation  and  suffering — aldnd 
of  quarrel — a  very  bad  quarrel,  in- 
deed, at  home,  as  I  call  i^  and — and 
some  other  thmgs." 

"  Other  things !— no  doubt  There 
is  one  trouble  to  which  the  young  are 
exposed,  and  from  which  old  people  are 
quite  exempt  The  course  of  true  lo  ve, 
you  know,  as  our  great  moralist  saya^ 
never  did  run  smooth." 

Her  prominent  eyes  were  fixed 
with  an  awiul  archness  upon  Mau- 
bray, and  conscious  as  he  was,  he 
blushed  and  paled  under  her  gaze,  and 
was  dumb. 

'*  My  maxim  in  all  such  cases  is, 
never  despair.  When  a  young  man 
is  endowed,  like  you,  with  good  looks, 
and  a — a  refinement  You  see  I'm 
talking  to  you  almost  as  I  would  to 
a  son,  that  darling  boy  of  mine  is 
such  a  link,  and  one  grows  so  soon  to 
know  a  ^u^^,  and  those  del^htful 
evenings,  and  I  think — I  think,  Mr. 
Herbert,  I  can  see  a  little  with  my 
old  eyes,  and  I've  divined  your 
secret*^' 

"I  may-^that  is,  I  think  it  may 
have  been — a  fancy y  just.  I  don  t 
know,"  said  William,  very  much  put 
out. 

"  But  /  know.  You  may  be  per- 
fectly certain  you  are  in  love,  if  you 
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ain't  quite  certain  that  you  are  not 
Trast  an  old  woman  who  has  seen 
something  of  life — that  is,  of  human 
nature,*^  insisted  Mrs.  Eincton  Enoz. 

"  I — I  don't  know.  I  did  not  know 
it  myself  until,  I  think,  within  the 
last  few  days.  I  dare  say  I'm  a  great 
fool.  I'm  sure  I  am,  in  fact,  and  I 
ought  not  to  have  allowed — but  I 
really  did  not  know." 

He  suspected  that  Trevor  had 
told  all  he  knew  of  his  story,  and 
that  the  women,  with  the  sagacity 
of  their  sex,  had  divined  the  rest. 

"  You  see,  Mr.  Herbert,  I  have  not 
guessed  amiss.  When  I  see  a  young 
person  very  much  dejected  and  dU- 
trait,  I  at  once  suspect  a  romance  ; 
and  now  let  me  say  a  word  of  a — 
com/orty  derived  from  observation. 
As  I  said  before — I've  known  such 
things  happen — never  despair.  There 
is  a  spark  of  romance  in  our  sex  as 
well  as  in  yours.  I  think  I  rnay  be  of 
use  to  you.  I  dare  say  things  are 
not  quite  so  desperate  as  they  appear. 
But  do  trust  me — do  be  frank' 

"  I  will.  I'll  tell  you  everything. 
I — I  don't  know  where  to  begi^  But 
I'm  so  much  obliged.  I've  no  one  to 
speak  to,  ainf — - 

At  this  moment  the  **  darling  boy" 
Howard  bounced  from  behind  a  thick 
shrub,  with  a  shriek  which  was 
echoed  by  his  fond  mother,  who,  if 
anything  so  dignified  could  jump,  did 

i'ump,  and  even  Williams  manly 
leart  made  an  uncomfortable  bounce 
in  his  breast.  At  the  same  time 
Master  Howard  Seymour  turned  his 
ankle,  and  tumbled  with  a  second 
horrid  roar  on  the  walk,  from  which 
his  mother  and  his  instructor  lifted 
him,  not  much  hurt,  but  bellowing  in 
a  fury,  and  requiring  to  be  conducted 
for  comfort  to  the  house. 

"  I  shall  call  upon  you  again,  Mr. 
Herbert,  when  my  poor  aarling  is 
better,  and  we  can— there,  there !  my 
rosebud,"  began  Mrs.  Kincton  Knox, 
distracted  between  her  curiosity  ana 
her  compassion. 

"  Shall  I  take  him  on  my  back  1 
€^et  up.  May  he  ?"  And  so,  with  the 
lady's  approval,  he  took  the  urchin, 
who  was  hoping  round  them  in  circles 
with  hideous  uproar,  in  his  arms,  and 
bore  him  away  beside  his  anxious 
parent  towards  the  house,  where, 
having  ministered  to  the  sufi'erer,  Mrs. 
Kincton  Knox  looked  into  the  draw- 
ing-room, and  found  Miss  Claraseated 


by  the  fire,  with  her  slender  feet  as 
usual,  on  a  boss,  reading  her  novel. 

Mrs.  Kincton  Knox,  stooping  over 
her,  kissed  her,  and  MissCli^  know- 
ing that  the  unusual  caress  indicated 
something  extraordinary,  looked  up 
with  a  dreary  curiosity  into  her 
mother's  fac^  When  they  were  tete- 
a-tete,  these  ladies  did  not  trouble  one 
another  much  with  smiles  or  caresses. 
Still  her  mother  was  smiling  with  a 
mysterious  triumph,  and  nodded  en- 
couragingly upon  her. 

"Well  Tasked  Miss  Clara. 

"  I  think  you'll  find  that  /  was 
right,  and  that  somebody  will  a^ 
you  a  question  before  long,"  answered 
her  mother,  with  an  oracular  smile. 

Miss  Clara  certainly  did  look  a 
little  interested  at  this  intimation, 
and  sat  up  with  comparative  energy, 
looking  rather  earnestly  into  her 
mother's  prominent,  hard  brown  eyes. 

"  He's  oeen  talking  very,  I  may 
say,  frankly  to  me,  and  although  we 
were  interrupted  by  a — an  accident, 
yet  there  was  no  mistaking  him.  At 
least  that's  my  opinion." 

And  Mrs.  Kincton  Knox  sat  down, 
and  with  her  imposing  coiffure  nod- 
ding over  her  daughter's  ear,  re- 
counted, with  perhaps  some  little 
colouring,  her  interesting  conversation 
with  William  Maubray.  While  this 
conference  was  proceeding,  the  door 
opened,  and  Mr.  Kincton  Knox,  his 

f loves,  white  hat,  and  stick  in  his 
and,  walked  in. 

It  was  one  of  Mrs.  Kincton  Knox's 
unpublished  theories  that  her  hus- 
band's presence  in  the  drawing-room 
was  a  trespass,  as  clearly  as  that  of  a 
cow  among  the  flower-beds  under  the 
windows. 

As  that  portly  figure  in  the  gray 
woollen  suit  and  white  waistcoat  en- 
tered mildly,  the  matron  sat  erect, 
and  eyed  him  with  a  gaze  of  astonish- 
ment, which,  however,  was  quite  lost 
upon  him,  as  he  had  not  his  spec- 
tacles on. 

"  I  hope,  Mr.  Kincton  Knox,  your 
shoes  are  not  covered  with  mud  ? — 
unless  you  are  prepared  to  buy 
another  carpet,"  she  said,  glancing  at 
the  clumsy  articles  in  question. 

"  Oh,  dear !  no — I  )iaven't  been  out 
—just  going,  but  I  want  you  and 
Clara  to  look  over  there,"  and  he 
pointed  with  liis  stick,  at  which  Mrs. 
Kincton  Knox  winced  with  the  eja- 
•  culation,  "  the  China  1"    GoOqIc 
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"You  see  those  three  trees,"  he 
continued,  approaching  the  window 
with  his  stick  extended. 

"  Yes,  you  needn't  go  on,  perfectly ^'^ 
she  answered. 

"Well  the  one  to  the  right,  is  in 
fact,  I  tnink  it's  an  ugly  tree ;  IVe 
been  for  a  long  time  considenng  it. 
You  see  it  there,  Clara,  on  the  rising 
groimd.  near  the  paling  T 

She  did. 

"  Well,  I'm  thinking  of  taking  him 
down  ;  what  do  you  say  1" 

"i>o  lower  your  stick,  Mr.  Kincton 
Knox,  pray,  we  can  see  perfectly 
without  breaking  anything,  expos- 
tulated his  wife. 

"  Well,  what  do  you  say  1"  he  re- 
peated, pointing  with  his  hand  instead. 

"Do  you  want  my  opinion  as  to 
what  trees  should  come  down  V*  said 
Mrs.  Knox,  with  admirable  perse- 
verance, "  I  shall  be  happy  to  give  it 
with  respect  to  cUl—aa  to  that  parti- 
cular tree  it  is  so  far  away,  I  really 
don't  think  the  question  worth  de- 
bating." 

"Take  it  down,  papa."  said  Miss 
Clara,  who  rather  liked  her  father, 
and  encouraged  him  when  too  much 
put  down.  "I  really  think  you're 
always  right  about  trees.  I  think 
youVe  such  wonderful  taste,  I  do 
indeed,  and  judgment  about  all  those 
things." 

The  old  man  gave  her  a  hearty  kiss 
on  the  cheek,  and  smiling  ruddily, 
said — 

"  Well,  I  think  I  ought;  IVe  read 
something,  and  thought  something  on 
the  subject,  and  as  you  don't  dissent, 
my  dear,  and  Clara  says  it*s  to  come 
down'— down  it  comes.  She's  looking 
very  pretty ;  egad  she  is— wonderfully 
pretty,  she  is  to-day." 

"Folly!"  exclaimed  Miss  Clara, 
pleased  notwithstanding. 

"Other  people  think  her  ^ood- 
looking  too,  I  can  tell  you,"  exclaimed 
her  mother,  whose  thoughts  were  all 
in  that  channel,  and  who  could  not 
forbear  saying  something  on  the 
subject;  "I  tnink.  even  you,  Mr. 
Kincton  Knox,  will  see  that  I  have 
done  my  duty  by  our  child,  and  have 
been  the  means  under  Providence  of 
promoting  her  happiness." 

"And  what  is  it  ]"  said  Mr.  Kinc- 
ton Knox,  looking  solemnly  on  his 
daughter. 


"I  don't  know  that  there  is  any- 
thine  at  all/'  replied  she  quietly. 

"Mrs.  Kincton  Knox  beckoned 
him  imperiously,  and  they  drew  near 
the  window,  while  the  young  lady 
resumed  her  novel 

"  He's  in  love  with  her,"  she  mur- 
mured. 

"Who,  my  dear?" 

"Mr.  Maubray." 

"  Oh !  is  he  l—what  Mr.  Maubray," 
inquired  the  old  gentleman. 

"  Wynston  Maubray — ^probably  Sir 
Wynston  Maubray,  at  tnis  moment, 
his  father,  you  know,  is  dying ;  if  not 
dead." 

"  Sir  Richard,  you  mean  1" 

"  Of  course,  I  mean  Sir  Richard." 

"Yes,  he  is;  he  wasn't  a  bad 
fellow,  poor  Maubray.  But  it's  a 
long  tiixiQ— thirty— thuty-eight  years 
— yes— since  we  were  at  Odrord." 

"  And  his  son's  in  the  house." 

"Herel" 

"  Yes,  this  house,  Aere." 

"  Very  happy  to  see  him.  I'm  sure, 
very  happy — we'll  do  all  in  our 
power,"  said  Mr.  Kincton  Knox,  very 
much  at  sea  as  to  the  cause  of  hiB 
arrival 

"  You  know  Mr.  Herbert  1" 

"Yes." 

"  WeU,  that's  he— Mr.  Herbert  la 
Mr.  Wynston  Maubray.  If  you  were 
to  stare  till  doomsday  it  won  t  change 
the  fact ;  here  he  is,  and  has  been — 
and  has  confessed  to  me  that  he  likes 
Clara.  He's  very  modest,  almost 
shy,  and  without  any  kind  of  manage- 
ment on  my  part ;  had  I  stooped  to 
that  as  other  mothers  do,  she'd  have 
been  married,  no  doubt,  long  ago — 
simply  placing  them  under  tne  same 
root,  perceiving  that  he  was  a  gentle- 
man ;  ascertaining  who  he  was,  I  left 
the  rest  to— to— you  see,  and  the 
consequence  is- as  I've  told  you.  and 
—and  humanly  speaking— she'll  be 
Lady  Maubray."' 

"Oh !"  said  Mr.  Kincton  Knox. 

"Perhaps  you  don't  like  it]" 

"Oh!  like  it]— very  well;  but— 
but  she's  very  young — there's  no  great 
hurry ;  I — I  would  not  hurry  her." 

"Pooh  I"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Blincton 
Knox,  turning  abruptly  away  from 
her  husband,  one  of  whose  tearing 
hallucinations  was  that  Clara  had 
hardly  emei:ged  from  the  nurseiy. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 


co^rriDSNCKa. 


Mrs.  Ejncton  Knox,  still  in  walk- 
ing costume,  entered  the  school-room, 
intending  to  invite  the  pseudo- tutor 
to  continue  \iu  walk  with  her ;  and 
with  one  of  her  awful  smiles  she 
began  : 

"  IVe  come  to  claim  your  promise, 
Mr.  Maubray."  The  name  had  es- 
caped her.  It  reverberated  in  her  ear 
like  a  cannon-shot.  HardJv  less 
astounded  stood  our  friend  William 
before  her.  For  a  full  minute  she 
could  not  think  of  a  presentable  fib ; 
and  stared  at  him  a  great  deal  flushed ; 
and  dropped  her  huge,  goggle  eyes 
upon  a  "copy  book**  of  Master 
Howard's,  which  she  raised  and  in- 
spected with  a  sudden  interest,  and 
having  read — 

"Experience  is  the  mo  " 

"Experience  is  the  moth" 

"Experience  i^  the  moth*' " 

"Experience  k  the  mo  '* 
upon  its  successive  lines,  she  replaced 
it  firmly,  raised  her  head  and  said — 

"I  have  addressed  you  by  the 
name  of  Maubray,  which  I've 
learned,  just  five  minutes  since,  is 
your  real  name  ;  but,  should  you  pre- 
fer my  employing  that  of  Herbert— 
my  using  the  other,  indeed,  was  simply 
an  accident ;  and,  perhaps,  it  is  better. 
I  shall  certainly  do  so.  Your  little 
confidence  has  interested  me  unaf- 
fectedly—very much,  indeed — deeply 
interested  me  ;  the  more  particularly 
as  Mr.  Kincton  Knox  was  once  ac- 
quainted with  a  family  of  yourname. 
Sir  Richard  Maubray,  possibly  a  rela- 
tion," 

William,  who  was  still  a  little  con- 
fused, assented,  and  the  lady,  with 
growing  confidence,  proceeded  : 

"You  mentioned  some  unhappy 
family  discord;  and  it  struck  me— 
Mr.  Kincton  Knox,  you  know,  and  I 
— in  fact,  we  have  a  good  many 
friends,  that  possibly  some — ^a— inter- 
yention 

"Oh!  thanks  ;  ve/y  kind  of  you  ; 
but  I  don't  know  any  one  likely  to 
have  much  influence — except^  per- 
haps, Mr.  Wagget;  and  I  was  thmking 
of  writing  to  him,  although  I  hardly 
know  him  sufliciently." 

"And,  may  I  ask  who  Mr.  Wagget 
iai"  .inquired  the  lady,  who  had  in- 


tentions of  taking  the  carriage  of  the 
aff*air. 

"Thet— a  clergjnnan — a  very  good 
man,  I  believe." 

"Oh!  in  attendance  at  the  sick 
bedl'*  inquired  the  matron,  with 
proper  awe. 

"No— no  •  not  that  I  know  of; 
but  a  very  old  friend  of  my  aunt's." 

"I  see— I  understand— and  be  and 
your  aunt  would  unite  their  influence 
to  reconcile  you." 

"Oh,  my  quarrel,  as  we've  been 
calling  it,  is  with  my  aunt." 

"  Oh !  oh  !— I  see,  and  your  father 
has  taken  it  upl"  suggested  Mrs. 
Kincton  Knox,  promptly. 

"My  father's  dead,"  said  William, 
with  the  gravity  becoming  such  an 
announcement. 

"Oh!  dear  me!— Pm  shocked  to 
think  I  should — I  beg  your  pardon. 
I  ought  to  have  anticipated.  You 
have,  I  assure  you,  my  deep  sympathy 
— all  our  sympathies.  I  do  recollect 
7iot(;  having  heard  something  of  his 
illness  ;  but,  dear !  oh,  dear !  W/ia( 
a  world  it  is." 

WiUiam  could  only  bow,  with  his 
former  seriousness.  It  was  more  than 
twenty  years  since  his  excellent  father 
had  deceased ;  and  though  he  could 
not  remember,  Mrs.  Kincton  Knox 
very  well  might,  an  event  of  that 
date.  Still  the  fervour  of  her  surprise 
and  her  sympathy  were,  considering 
all  things,  a  little  uncalled  for. 

"The  rupture  then  is  with  your 
aunt— dear  me !  you  must  have  won- 
derful self-command,  admirable — ad- 
mirable, in  so  young  a  person."  A  brief 
pause  followed  this  oracular  speech. 

"  And  your  aunt  is  married  V*  in- 
quired Mrs.  Kincton  Knox. 

"No,  unmarried— in  fact  an  old 
maid,"  he  replied. 

"Oh!  yes,  quite  so.  Then  she's 
Miss  Maubray  f'  said  the  lady. 

"  No,  Miss  Fer/ect;'  said  he. 

"Miss  Perfect,  maternal  aimt,  it 
must  be  ;"  and  Mrs.  Kincton  Kiox 
paused,  a  little  perplexed,  for  she 
did  not  recollect  that  name  in  that 
interesting  page  in  the  Peerage,  which 
she  had  looked  into  more  than  once. 
She  concluded,  however,  it  must  be 
so,  and  said,  slowly,  "  I  Hp©^^«9^f 
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"  And  what — ^you'll  do  me  the  jus- 
tice to  believe,  it  aint  curioBity  but  a 
higher  motive  that  actuates  me— 
what  is  the  ground  of  this  unhappy 
dispute?" 

"She  has  set  her  heart  on  my 
going  into  the  Church,"  said  William 
sadly,  "  and  I'm  not  fit  for  it." 

**  Certainly  /"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Kincton  Knox,  "nothing,  begging  the 
old  lady*s  pardon,  coxda  be  more  ab- 
surd— ^you're  not  fit  of  course,  nor  is 
it  fit  for  yoM— there  is  no  fitness 
whatever.  There's  the  Very  Rev.  the 
Earl  of  Epsom,  and  the  Rev.  Sir 
James  St.  Leger,  and  many  others  I 
could  name.  Can  anything  be  more 
ridiculous?  They  both  have  their 
estates,  and — and  position  to  look 
after;  and  their  ordination  vow  pledges 
them  to  give  their  entire  thoughts  to 
their  holy  calling.  I  and  Mr.  Kancton 
Knox  have  had  many  arguments  upon 
the  subject:  as  you  see,  I'm  quite 
with  you.  Mr. — Mr.  Herbert^  you 
must  allow  me  still  to  call  you  by 
that  name — that  dear  old  name.  I 
was  going  to  sav" 

William  could  only  acquiesce— a 
little  puzzled  at  her  general  exuber- 
ance ;  she  seemed,  in  fact,  quite  tipsy 
with  good-nature.  How  little  one 
can  judge  of  character  at  first  sight ! 

"  And,  of  course,  it  is  not  for  me  to 
say — but  your  reserve  about  your 
name — I  suppose  that  is  at  an  end- 
Since  the — the  melancholy  termina- 
tion of  your  hopes  and  fears — I  mean 
there  can  hardly  be— now  that  you  ap- 
prize me  of  your  domestic  loss" 

"  It  was  entirely  in  deference  to  my 
aunfs  prejudices,  that  I— Doctor 
Sprague,  in  fact,"  began  William. 

"  I  know,  an  old  fnend  of  poor  Sir 
Richard's ;  but  whatever  else  you  do, 
I  suppose  we  must  make  up  our 
minds  to  lose  you  for  a  week  or  so  ; 
your  absence  would  be  of  course  re- 
marked upon,  in  fact,  those  feelings 
never  survive  the  grave,  and  there 
are  sacrifices  to  decorum.  Your 
friends,  and  you  know  there  are 
those  here  who  feel  an  interest ;  no 
one  could  advise  your  staying  away." 

"  My  aunt  is  not  ill  1"  said  William 
with  a  sudden  and  horrible  misgiving, 
for  the  lady's  manner  was  unmis- 
takably funereal. 

"III?— I  haven't  heard.  I  have 
not  the  honour  of  knowing  Miss 
Purifv/'  said  Mrs.  Kincton  Knox. 

"i^tr/ttrf,"  interrupted  William— 


"  thank  God !  I  mean  that  she's  not 
ill." 

"  I  was  thinking  not  of  your  aunt, 
but  of  your  poor  father  ;  there  are 
things  to  be  looked  after ;  you  are  of 
age.*^ 

"Yes,  three  and-twenly,"  said 
William,  with  a  coolness  that  under 
so  sudden  a  bereavement,  was  admir- 
able. 

"Not  quite  that,  <tw)-and-twenty 
last  May,^'  said  the  Student  of  the 
Peerage. 

William  knew  he  was  ndbt,  but 
the  point,  an  odd  one  for  Mrs.  Kincton 
Knox  to  raise— was  not  worth  dis- 
puting. 

"And,  considering  the  circum- 
stances under  which,  although  you 
will  not  admit  the — the  estrangement, 
poor  Sir  Richard  Maubray  lias  been 
taken" 

"  Sir  Richard !  Is  Sir  lUchard 
dead  1"  exclaimed  William. 

"  Dead !  of  course  he  is  dead.  Why 
you  told  me  so  yourself,  this  mo- 
ment" 

"  /—I  couldn't;  I— I  didn't  know— 
I— if  I  said  anything  like  that,  it  was 
the  merest  slip." 

"  He's  either  dead  or  alive,  sir,  I 
suppose;  and,  whether  intentionally 
or  by  a  «/i/>,  it  is  for  you  to  determine; 
but  I'm  positive  you  did  tell  me  that 
he's  dead,  and  if  he  be  so,  pray,  as 
between  friends,  let  there  be  an  end 
of  concealments,  which  can  have  no 
object  or  effect  but  a  few  hours'  de- 
lay in  making  known  a  fact  which 
must  immediately  appear  in  all  the 
newspapers,"  expostulated  Mrs. 
Kincton  Knox  as  nearly  offended  as 
it  was  possible  to  be  with  so  very 
eligible  a  young  man,  so  opportunely 
placed,  and  in  so  docile  a  mood. 

"He's  dying^  at  all  events,"  she 
added. 

"  That  I  know,"  said  William,  with 
that  coolness  which  had  before  struck 
Mrs.  Kincton  Knox,  during  this  inter- 
view, as  a  new  filial  phenomenon. 

"  And  although  we  shall  miss  you, 
soTM  of  us  very  much,  yet,  of  course, 
knowing,'  alt,  we  have  no  claim— no 
right— only  you  must  pledge  me  your 
honour— you  really  must."  She  was 
holding  his  hand  and  pressed  it  im- 
pressively between  both  hers,  "  that 
you  won't  for^'et  your  Kincton  friends 
— that  so  soon  as  you  can,  you  will 
return,  and  give  us  at  least  those 
weeks  on  which  we  reckoned."    A^ 
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"  It  is  very  kind— it's  very  good  of 
you.  It  is  very  odd,  but  I  had  such 
a  wish  to  go,  just  for  a  day  or  two — 
only  to  see  Doctor  Sprague— and— 
and  to  consult  him  about  writing  to 
Gilroyd  before  finally  determining  on 
a  course  of  life.  I  was  thinking  of— 
in  fact  going  away  and  leaving  Eng- 
land altogether." 

Mrs.  Kincton  Knox  stared,  and  at 
last  asked — 

"WhowGih-oydr 

"  My  Aunt's  house,  a  small  place, 
Gilroyd  HalL" 

"  I  was  merely  thinking  of  your 
attending  poor  Sir  Richard's  ob- 
sequies." 

"The  funeral?— I— I  should  not 
like  to  attend  it  uninvited,"  answered 
William.  "I  don't  know  that  I  should 
be  a  wdcome  guest ;  in  fact  I  know 
1  should  not — ^young  Maubray" 

"Your  brother?"  enquired  the  lady, 
who  did  not  remember  any  such  in- 
cumbrance in  the  record  she  had  con- 
sulted. 

"  No,  my  cousin." 

"Cotmn/  And  what  right  could 
a  cousin  pretend  to  exclude  you  from 
^ur  father's  funeral!" exclaimed  Mrs. 
Kincton  Knox,  unfeignedly  amazed. 

"I'm  speaking  of  Sir  Richard 
Maubray,  my  uncle — my  father  has 
been  a  long  time  dead — ^when  I  was  a 
mere  child." 

"  Oh,  yes,  of  course — dead  a  long 
time."  repeated  Mrs.  Kincton  Knox, 
slowly,  as  the  horrible  bewilderment 
in  which  she  had  been  lost  began  to 


clear  away.  "Oh,  yes,  your  uncley 
Sir  Richard  Maubmy  ;  of  course — of 
course  that  would  alter— I—/  was 
speaking  of  your  father— I  -did  not 
know  you  had  lost  him  so  long  ago — 
it,  of  course,  it's  quite  another  thing, 
and— a— and — ^you  wish  to  go  to  Mrs. 
Purity?" 

"  No— a — Perfect— not  to  go  there 
— not  to  Gilroyd,  only  to  Cambridge, 
to  see  Doctor  Sprague." 

"Very  well — a— very  well — I  don't 
see — I  shall  mention  it  to  Mr.  Kinc- 
ton Knox ;  have  you  anything  more 
to  say  to  me.  Mr. — Mr. — pray  what 
am  I  to  call  you?— Herbert,  I  sup- 
pose ?" 

"Nothing,  but  to  thank  you — 
you've  been  so  good,  so  very  kind 
to  me." 

"  I — I  make  it  a  rule  to  be  kind  to 
— a—  to  even/  body.  I  endeavour  to  be 
so — I  believe  I  Aavtf,"  said  the  majestic 
lady  with  a  dignity  indescribably  dry. 
"  I  shall  mention  your  wish  to  Mr. 
Kincton  Knox ;  good  evening,  Mr. — 
Mr.  Herbert." 

It  seemed  to  our  friend  William, 
that  the  lady  was  very  much  offended 
with  him ;  but  what  he  had  done  to 
provoke  her  resentment  he  could  not 
divine.  He  reproached  himself  after 
the  door  had  closed,  for  not  having 
asked  her:  but  perhaps  an  oppor- 
tunity would  offer,  or  he  might  make 
one,  he  could  not  bear  the  idea  of 
having  wounded  a  heart  which  had 
shown  such  friendly  leanings  toward 
him. 


CHAPTES  XLIII. 


Me.  Kincton  Knox,  with  a  couple 
of  dogs  at  his  heels,  was  tranquilly 
consulting  his  chief  commissioner  of 
woods  and  forests,  when  he  was 
summoned  from  his  sylvan  discourses 
by  a  loud  tapping  on  his  study . 
window,  within  whose  frame  he  saw, 
like  a  full-length  portrait  of  Mrs. 
Siddons,  on  a  sign-board,  if  such  a 
thing  exists,  the  commanding  figure 
of  his  wife,  who  was  beckonmg  nim 
imperiously. 

The  window  at  which  she  stood 
was  in  fact  a  glass  door  opening  upon 
two  steps,  to  which  the  peaceable  old 

SBUtleman  of  sixty-two  wonderingly 
rew  near. 
"  Come  in,"  she  exclaimed,  beckon- 


ing again  grimly,  and  superadding 
a  fierce  nod. 

So  up  went  the  sash,  and  the  little 
hatch  which  simulated  a  window- 
sill  was  pulled  open  by  the  old  gen- 
tleman, who  was  vexed  somewhat  at 
the  interruption. 

She  read  this  in  his  honest  counte- 
nance, and  said,  as  he  entered — 

"  I  don't  mean  to  detain  you,  Mr. 
Kincton  Knox,  I  shan't  keep  you 
more  than  five  minutes  away  from 
your  timber ;  but  I  think,  for  once, 
you  may  give  that  time  to  your 
family.  Irs  becoming  a  little  too 
much  for  me,  perfectly  unaided  as  I've 
alw^  been." 

"  Well,  I'm  sorry  you're  annoyed. 
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Something  has  happened,  I  suppose. 
What  do  you  wish  me  to  do  r  said 
that  accommodating  gentleman,  in 
the  gray  tweed  and  copious  white 
waistcoat. 

"  I  told  you,  Mr.  Kincton  Ejiox. 
if  you  remember,  when  your  friend 
Doctor  Sprague,  of  whose  character, 
recollect,  /  toiow  nothing,  except  from 
your  representations — I  told  you  dis- 
tinctly my  impression  when  that  gen- 
tleman was  persuading  vou  to  accept 
the — the— a— person  who's  here  m 
the  capacity  of  tutor,  under  a  feigned 
name.  I  then  stated  my  conviction 
that  there  was  danger  in  disguise.  I 
declared  myself  unable  to  assign  any 
creditable  reason  for  such  a  step. 
Wiser  people,  however,  thought  dif- 
fently — my  scruples  were  ovemded 
by  you  and  your  friend  Doctor— Doc- 
tor— what*s  his  name  ?" 

"  Sprague — eh  V^  said  her  hus- 
band. 

"  Yes— Sprague.  It  is  not  the  first 
time  that  my  warning  voice  has  been 
disregarded.  It  does  not  in  this  case 
signity  much — fortunately  very  little ; 
but  it  is  not  pleasant  to  have  one's 
house  made  a  scene  of  duplicity  to 
please  Doctor  Sprague,  or  to  con- 
venience some  low  young  puppy." 

"I  thought  you  said  he  was  the 
son  of  my  fnend  Maubray  —  Sir 
Richard^  you  know  V 

"  It  si^iifies  very  little  whose  son 
he  is  ;  but  he's  not — I  simply  coiyec- 
tured  he  might,  and  certainly  every 
thing  was  ar&ully,  or  not  I  can't  say, 
laid  m  train  to  induce  that  belief  on 
my  part ;  but  he's  not — I  thought  it 
best  to  dear  it  up.  He  says  he's 
some  relation — goodness  knows;  but 
in  point  of  everything  else  he's  a 
mere  pretender — ^the — the  merest 
adventurer,  and  the  sooner  we  part 
with  him  the  better." 

"And  what  do  you  wish  me  to 
do  /"  said  Mr.  Kincton  Knox,  with 
some  little  vehemence. 

"I've  given  you  my  views,"  re- 
plied the  lady. 

"Yes,  but  you  like  to  do  every 
thing  yourself,  and  you  always  say 
I'm  wrong  whatever  I  say  or  doy 
said  the  old  gentleman,  sonorously, 
flushing  a  little,  and  prodding  the 
point  of  his  stick  on  the  floor. 

"  See  the  young  man  and  dismiss 
him,"  said  his  wiie^  peremptorily. 

"  Well,  that's  easily  done,  of  course. 


But  what  has  he  done  f    I— I— there 
ought  to  be  a  rca-son." 

"  The  reason  is  that  Tm  tired*  of 
disguises.  We  cant  go  on  in  that 
absurd  manner.  It  never  was  known 
at  Bjncton,  and  I— I " 

Suddenly  Mrs.  Kincton  Knox 
paused  in  her  sentence,  and  with  a 
great  rustling  hurried  to  the  study 
window,  where  she  began  to  knock 
with  a  vehemence  which  alarmed  her 
husband  for  the  safety  of  his  panes. 

The  object  of  the  summons  was 
Miss  Clara  in  that  exquisitely  be- 
coming black  velvet  cloak  and  little 
bonnet  which  was  so  nearly  irresisti- 
ble, all  grace,  and  radiance,  and  smil- 
ing—upon whom  ]  Why,  upon  that 
odious  tutor  to  whom  she  was  point- 
ing out  some  of  those  flowers  which 
she  claimed  to  have  planted  and 
tended  with  her  own  fingers. 

Her  mother  beckoned  fiercely. 

"Assist  me,  if  you  please,  Mr. 
Bancton  Knox ;  open  this  horrid  win- 
dow, no  one  else  can." 

So  it  was  opened,  and  she  caUed 
rather  huskily  to  Clara  to  come  in. 

"  I  want  to  say  a  word  to  you, 
please." 

And  without  condescending  to  per- 
ceive William  Maubray,  who  had  rais- 
ed his  hat,  she  said,  with  an  appear- 
ance of  excitement  not  of  a  pleasant 
kind,  and  in  presence  of  which  some- 
how the  young  lady's  heart  sunk 
.with  a  sudden  misgiving — 

"  We'll  go  up,  my  dear,  to  my  room. 
I've  a  word  to  say, — and — and  I  think 
Mr.  Kincton  Knox,  as  you  ask  me 
what  you  shall  do,  you  may  as  well, 
in  this  instance,  as  usual,  do  Tiothing. 
I'll  write.  I'll  do  it  myself.  Come, 
Clara." 

So  suspending  questions  imtil  the 
apartment  up  stairs  was  reached,  the 
young  lady,  in  silence  and  with  a 
very  grave  face,  accompanied  her 
mother. 

"Charming  day— sweet  day— we 
shall  soon  have  the  storms,  though — 
they  must  come;  we  had  them  ten 
days  earlier  last  year.  Will  you  come 
with  me  to  the  Farm-road  plantation, 
and  give  me  your  ideas  about  what 
I'm  going  to  do  ?" 

And  the  old  gentleman  came  down 
the  two  steps  from  the  glass  door 
upon  the  closely-shorn  grass,  looking 
a  little  red,  but  smiling  kindly,  for 
he  saw  no  reason  for  wnat  his  wife 
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intended,  and  thought  the  young  man 
was  about  to  be  treated  unfairly,  and 
felt  a  liking  for  him. 

"  No ;  she  can't  come  down  again  ; 
I  know  her  mother  wants  her,  so 
you  may  as  well  come  with  me.*' 

So  off  they  set  together,  and  I  dare 
say  William  liked  that  ramble  better 
than  he  would  have  done  the  other. 
The  old  man  was  sociable,  genial,  and 
modest,  and  had  taken  rather  late  in 
hfe,  tempted  thereto,  no  doubt,  by 
solitude,  to  his  books,  some  of  which, 
such  as  "Captain  Lemuel  Gulli- 
ver's Travels,''  were  enigmatical,  and 
William  was  able  to  throw  some  lights 
which  were  new  to  the  elderly  stu- 
dentj  who  conceived  a  large  and  honest 
adnnration  for  his  young  friend,  and 
would  have  liked  to  see  a  great  deal 
more  of  him  than  he  was  auite  sure 
Mrs.  Kincton  Knox  would  allow. 

In  the  course  of  their  walk,  William 


Maubray  observed  that  he  seemed 
even  more  than  usually  kindly,  and 
once  or  twice  talked  a  little  myste- 
riously of  women's  caprices,  and  told 
him  not  to  mind  them ;  and  told  him 
also  when  he  was  at  Oxford  he  had 
got  once  or  twice  a  little  dipt — young 
fellows  always  do— and  he  wanted  to 
know— he  was  not,  of  course,  to  say 
a  word  about  it— if  fifty  pounds  would 
be  of  any  use  to  him — he'd  be  so 
happyj  and  he  could  pay  him  any 
time,  m  ten  years  or  twenty  for  that 
matter,  for  the  old  gentleman  dimly 
intended  to  live  on  indefinitely. 

But  William  did  not  need  this 
kindly  help,  and  when  his  pleasant 
ramble  witn  the  old  man  and  nis  dogs 
was  over,  and  he  returned  to  the 
"school-room,"  William  found  a  note 
awaiting  him  on  the  table,  in  the  large- 
hand  of  Mrs.  Kincton  Knox. 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 


BACK  TO  CAMBUOOB. 


The    letter    upon    the   table   was 
thus: — 

October, 1860.. 

Mrs.  Kincton  Knox  understanding 
from  Mr.  Herbert  that  he  wishes  to 
visit  Cambridge  upon  business,  begs 
to  say  that  she  will  oppose  no  diffi- 
culty to  his  departing  on  to-morrow 
morning  with  that  view;  she  begs 
also  to  mention  that  Mr.  Kincton 
Ejiox  will  write  by  an  early  post  to 
the  Rev.  Doctor  Sprague  upon  the 
subject  of  Mr.  Bterbert's  engagement. 
A  carriage  will  be  at  the  door  at 
eight  o'clock,  A.M.,  to  convey  Mr. 
Iwrbert  to  the  railway  station." 

"  What  have  I  done.  I've  certainly 
offended  her— she  who  wrote  all  those 
friendly  little  notes  ;  I  can't  think  of 
anything  unless  that  boy  Howard  has 
been  temng  lies.  She'll  give  me  an 
opportunity  of  explaining^  I  suppose^ 
and  it  will  all  be  right ;  it  can  t  be 
much." 

Glad  he  was  to  get  away  even  for 
two  or  three  days  to  his  old  haunts, 
and  to  something  like  his  old  life. 
He  made  his  preparations  early  for 
his  next  morning's  journey,  and 
sate  in  the  evemng  with  his  in- 
genious pupil,  wondering  whether 
a  change  of  mood  might  not 
brinff  him  a  relenting  note  on  the 
usual  pink  paper,  inviting  him  to 


visit  them  in  the  drawing-room,  and 
debating  whether  it  nught  not  be 
a  wholesome  lesson  to  the  capricious 
old  lady  to  excuse  himself,  and  so  im- 
pose on  her  the  onus  of  explanation. 

"  I  say,  old  fellow,  listen.  What 
do  you  think  ?"  said  Master  Howard, 
who  had  been  whistling,  and  on  a 
sudden,  being  prompted  to  speak, 
poked  the  point  of  his  pen  uncom- 
fortably upon  the  back  of  William's 
hand. 

"  Stop  that,  young  un.  I  toldyou 
before  you're  not  to  do  thai  What 
have  you  got  to  say  1    Come." 

"I  say,  I  heard  mamma  say  to  Clara 
this  afternoon,  that  you  ain't  to  be 
trusted ;  and  I  told  Clara  I'd  tell 
you,  because  she  teazed  me ;  and 
mamma  said  you  deceived  papa.  I 
heard  every  word." 

"She  could  not  have  said  that, 
because  I  never  did  anything  of  the 
kind,"  said  William,  flushing  a  little. 

"  Yes,  but  she  did.  I  heard  her, 
I'd  swear;  and  Clara  said,  he's  a 
low  person.  I  told  her  I'd  tell  you. 
She  did,  upon  my  word— a  low  per- 
son, and  I  said  Id  tell  you ;  and  I'll 
tell  you  ever  so  much  more." 

"  Not  now,  please,  nor  ever.  I  don't 
want  to  hear  that  sort  of  thing,  even 
if  it  was  said.  I'd  rather  not.  1  think, 
unless  it  waa  said  to  myself  . 
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"  And  I  heard  Clara  say,  let  him 
go  about  his  business.  I  did,  upon 
my  honour." 

**  I  say,  younc  un,  this  is  one  of 
your  fibs  to  vex  Miss  Knox." 

Master  Howard  began  to  vociferate. 

"  Quiet,  sir !  If  your  mamma  had 
any  complaint  to  make,  she'd  make  it 
to  me,  1  suppose ;  and  if  you  say  a 
word  more  on  the  subject,  I'll  go  in  and 
mention  the  matter  to  your  mamma,'' 
said  William,  growing  angry. 

"Catch  me  telling  you  anything 
ever  again,  as  long  as  I  live,  that's 
all,"  said  Master  Howard,  and  broke 
into  mutteriugs ;  and  then  whistled  a 
tune  as  loud  as  he  could,  with  his 
hands  in  his  pockets,  and  his  heels  on 
the  table.  But  he  did  not  succeed  in 
disturbing  William.  Thoughts  that 
are  thoroughly  unpleasant  hold  fast 
like  bull-dogs.  It  is  only  the  pleasant 
ones  that  tsuce  wing  at  noise,  like  a 
flight  of  birds. 

Away  in  due  time  went  Master 
Howard — no  sign  appeared  from  the 
drawing-room — and  William  Mau- 
bray,  who  in  his  elevation  and  his 
fall  had  experienced  for  the  second 
time  something  of  the  uncertainty  of 
human  affairs,  went  to  his  bed,  mor- 
tified and  dismal,  and  feeling  that,  go 
where  he  would,  repulse  and  insult 
awaited  him. 

His  early  breakfast  despatched — 
William  mounted  the  dog  cart,  which, 
in  her  official  letter,  Mrs.  Kincton 
Knox  had  dignified  with  the  title  of 
carriage,  and  drove  at  a  rapid  pace 
away  from  Kincton,  with  a  sense  of 


relief  and  hope  as  the  distance  in- 
creased, and  a  rising  confidence  that 
somehow  he  was  to  see  that  abode  of 
formality  and  caprice  no  more. 

Doctor  Sprague  was  now  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  greeted  him  very  kindly. 
He  had  not  much  news  to  telL  It 
was  true  Sir  Richard  Maubray  was 
actually  dead  at  Gilston,  whence  the 
body  was  to  be  removed  that  day  to 
Wyndelston,  where  in  about  a  week 
would  be  the  funeral. 

"No,  William  would  not  go — he 
was  not  recognised,  it  would  not  do 
— Sir  Wynston,  as  he  now  was,  would 
take  care  to  let  him  know  he  was  not 
wanted." 

So  said  William  in  reply  to  the 
Doctor's  question,  and  having  related 
his  experience  of  Kincton,  Doctor 
Sprague  told  him  frankly,  that  al- 
though Kincton  Knox  was  a  very 
good  fellow,  and  very  kind,  though  a 
little  weak,  you  know,  that  he  had 
always  heard  his  wife  was  a  particu- 
larly odious  woman. 

"Well,  and  what  of  Miss  Perfect ; 
any  conciliatory  symptoms  in  that 
quarter,"  asked  Doctor  Sprague. 

"  Oh,  none  ;  she  is  very  inflexible, 
feir  :  her  dislikes  never  change." 

While  they  were  talking  some  let- 
ters arrived,  one  of  which  was  actually 
from  Kincton,  and  in  the  hand  of  its 
mistress. 

"  Hey  ?  Haw  !  ha— ha !  I  protest, 
Maubray,  the  lady  has  cut  you — rtad^'* 
and  he  threw  the  letter  across  the 
table  to  William. 


CHAPTER  XLV. 


VIOLST  DAKKWBLL  AT  QILROTO  AGAIN. 


"  Me8.  Kincton  KNox"itsaid,  "pre- 
sents her  compliments  to  the  Rev.  W. 
H.  Spra^e,  and  as  Mr.  Kincton  Knox 
is  suffering  from  gout  in  his  hand, 
which  though  slight,  prevents  his 
writing,  she  is  deputed  to  apprize 
him  that  the  gentleman  calling  him- 
self Mr.  Herbert,  who  has  been  acting 
as  tutor  at  Kincton,  need  not  return 
to  complete  his  engagement.  Mr. 
Kincton  Knox  desires  to  remit  to  him. 
through  your  hands,  the  enclosed 
cheque,  payable  to  you,  and  for  the 
full  amount  of  the  term  he  was  to 
have  completed.  Should  the  young 
man  feel  that  under  the  circumstances, 


he  can  have  no  right  to  retain  the 
entire  amount,  he  will  be  so  good  as 
to  return  that  portion  of  the  sum  to 
which  he  feels  himself  unentitled. 
We  wish  to  mention  that  we  part 
with  him  not  in  consequence  of  any 
specific  fault,  so  much  as  from  a 
feeling,  upon  consideration,  that  we 
could  no  longer  tolerate  the  practice 
of  a  concealment  at  Kincton,  the 
character  and  nature  of  which — 
although  we  impute  nothing— might 
not  consist  with  our  own  ideas  upon 
the  subject" 

''  She  begins  in  the  third  person 
and  ends  in  the  first,"  said  Doctor 
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Sprague,  "otherwise  it  is  a  very  fine 
letter.  What  am  I  to  do  about  the 
chequef* 

"  I  will  not  touch  a  farthing/*  said 
WiUiam. 

"  Tut,  tut ;  I  think  youVe  a  right 
to  it  all,  but  if  you  object,  we'll  send 
them  iMtck  all  that  represents  the 
nneicpired  part  of  your  engagement, 
but  ril  have  no  Quixotism.  I'm  half 
sorry,  Maubray,  we  ever  thought  of 
tuitions ;  we  must  think  of  some 
other  way.  You're  quite  right  in  re- 
solving not  to  vex  Mjss  Penect  more 
than  you  can  help,  I'm  clear  upon 
that :  but  I've  been  thinking  of  quite 
anoth^  thinff — I  have  not  time  now 
to  tell  you  all."  He  glanced  at  his 
watch.  **  But  you  can  speak  French, 
and  you  would  have  to  reside  in 
Paris.  I  think  it  would  answer  you 
very  nicely,  and  I  think  you  ought 
to  let  Miss  Perfect  know  something 
of  your  plans,  considering  all  she  has 
done,  rll  see  you  here  again  in  an 
hour." 

And  William  took  his  leave. 

That  evening  Miss  Violet  Dark- 
well  arrived  at  Gilroyd.  She  did 
not  think  old  "  grannie"  looking  well 
— was  it  a  sadness  or  a  feebleness — 
there  was  something  unusual  in  her 
look  that  troubled  her.  She  thought 
her  Violet  looking  quite  beautiful — 
mc0re  so  than  ever — so  perhaps  she 
was.  And  she  asked  her  all  sorts  of 
questions  about  all  sorts  of  things, 
and  how  the  Mainwarings  had  ar- 
ranged the  rooms,  for  Aunt  Dinah 
had  known  the  house  long  ago,  and 
whether  the  paint  had  ever  been 
taken  off  that  covered  the  old  oak 
wainscot  in  the  parlour,  and  ever  so 
many  other  particulars  besides. 

And  at  last  she  said — 

"  Great  news  Mr.  Trevor  tells  me 
of  William."  She  somehow  hardly 
felt  equal  that  evening  to  the  agi- 
tation of  opening  the  Trevor  budget 
to  its  more  interesting  recesses. 
"  William  Maubray— he's  going  to 
marry—to  make  a  great  match  in 
some  respects— money,  beauty — " 

**0h  !^'  said  Violet  with  a  smile. 

"  Yes  ;  a  Miss  Kincton  Knox.  He 
has  been  residing  in  the  house ;  an 
only  daughter.  Atncton  is  the  place." 

Something  of  this  Violet  had  heard 
before  she  left  Gilroyd,  but  not  all ; 
and  Aunt  Dinah  went  on — 

"They  are  connected  somehow  with 
Mr.  Trevor,  whom  I've  grown  to  like 
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extremely,  and  he  saw  William  there  ; 
and  from  what  he  told  me  /  look 
upon  it  as  settled,  and  so  in  fact  does 
he." 

"  It's  very  cold,  isn't  it,  to-night  ?" 
said  Miss  Violet  "That's  all  very 
nice— very  well  for  William  Mau- 
bray." 

"  Veiy  well ;  better,  perhaps,  than 
he  deserves.  Had  I  been,  however, 
as  we  used  to  be,  I  should  have  en- 
deavoured to  postpone  it,  to  induce 
the  parties  to  defer  it  for  a  little— in 
fact  for  five  years.  I  may  say,  in- 
deed, I  should  have  made  a  point  of 
it ;  because  I — I  happen  to  know  that 
his  marrying  within  that  time  will  be 
attended  with  the  worst  conse- 
quences." 

There  was  a  silence. 

"  Very  cold,"  repeated  Miss  Violet, 
drawing  a  little  nearer  to  the  fire. 

"  It  seems  odd,  as  a  mere  matter  of 
respect — that's  all,  of  course;  he 
should  not  have  written  me  a  single 
line  upon  the  subject,"  said  msa 
Perfect,  grimly. 

"  Well,  perhaps  not  very  odd."  an- 
swered Miss  Darkwell  carelessly^ 
yet  somehow^  ever  so  little,  sadly. 
"  I'm  beginmng  to  think  it  a  worse 
world  than  I  used  to  think  it,  and — 
and  so  hard  to  know  any  one  in  it, 
except  dear  old  grannie." 

And  up  got  the  girl,  and  threw  her 
pretty  arms  round  old  Aunt  Dinah's 
neck,  and  kissed  her. 

"Little  Vi,  little  Vi  l"  said  Aunt 
Dinah,  with  a  tender  tremour  in  her 
voice,  and  she  laughed  a  little. 

"I  think  you  are  tired,  darling. 
Your  long  drive,"  she  added. 

"  I  believe  I  am,  grannie.  Shall  I 
run  away  to  my  bed?" 

"Gk)d  bless  you,  darling!"  said 
ffrannie,  and  rang  the  bell  for  old 
Winnie  Dobbs,  who  appeared;  and 
away,  with  a  second  good  night,  tbef 
went 

"  Well  old  Winnie  Dobbs,  great 
doings,  I  hear.  Grannie  says  Mr. 
William's  to  be  married— a  great 
lady.  Miss  BLincton  Knox,  she  says— 
and  very  pretty— quite  a  beauty, 
quite  a  belle." 

She  was  looking  with  a  faint  little 
smile  down  upon  the  trinkets  she  was 
laying  upon  the  dressing-table,  and 
she  spoke  in  the  tones  in  which  people 
recall  a  very  far-off  remembrance. 

"  Well,  she  did  tell  me  so,  Miss  Vi ; 
and  very  glad  I  was,  poor  fellow  j. 
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but  Yerj  yonng.  I  that  knows  him 
when  he  was  only  the  length  o'  my 
ann— to  think  of  him  now.  Bat 
very  sensible— always  was ;  a  good 
head— wiser  than  many  an  older 
body." 

"You've  never  seen  the  ladyl" 
said  VL 

"  No ;  but  Mr.  Trevor's  groom  was 
itopping  there  last  summer  for  a  week 
with  Mr.  Trevor,  you  know,  and  he 
did  not  much  like  the  family— that's 
the  old  lady — no  one  has  a  good 
word  of  her;  and  the  young  one, 
Miss  Olara— da  you  like  the  name 
ClarsL  miss  V* 

"  Yes :  a  pretty  name,  I  think." 

"  Well,  they  don't  say  much  about 
her ;  only  she's  very  distant  like  V* 

"  And  sh^s  the  lady  ?"  asked 
Yiolet 

"Ah  I  that  she  is,  miss— the  only 
daughter." 

"She's  tall  1" 

"  Well,  yes ;  he  says  she  is." 

"Taller  than  I,  I  dare  say  V 

"  Well,  he  did  not  say  that ;  you're 
a  good  height  you  know  yourself, 
miss — a  nice  figure,  yes  indeed." 

"And  what  colour  is  her  hairl" 
asked  Yi. 

"  Light— light  hair,  he  said." 

"  Yes :  he  always  liked  light  hair, 
I  think,''  she  said,  still  with  the  same 
fdnt  smile  and  in  the  same  soft  and 
saddened  tcmes.     Yi  was  arranging 
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her  own  rich  dark  brown 
tiie  glass. 

"And  blue  eyes— large— something 
the  colour  o'  yours,  he  said,  miss ; 
he  used  to  take  great  notice  to  her, 
the  groom — everything.  She  used  to 
go  out  a  ridin'.    A  hau'pin,  miss  f ' 

"No,  Winnie,  thanks.^' 

"  He  says  she  s  a  fine  rider ;  showy, 
handsome,  that  sort,  you  know." 

"  And  when  is  it  all  to  be  V 

"  Well  they  don't  know ;  but  <mce 
it's  settled,  I  do  suppose  it  won't  be 
long  delayed.    Why  should  it  %" 

"  No  why,  once  it's  settled,  as  you 
say." 

"  And  is  it  not  well  for  him,  poor 
fellow,  he  should  have  some  one  to 
love  him,  and  look  after  him  ?  Whafs 
the  good  o'  life  without  kindness, 
both  o'  them  handsome,  and  young, 
and  loving.  What  more  need  they 
askl"  said  old  Winnie.  "And  tf 
thev  aren't  happy,  who  will  1" 

"Yes,  old  Winnie,  they  will,  very 
happy,  I*m  sure;  and  now  I'll  bid 
you  good  night,  I'm  so  tiredy  very 
tired :  it's  a  long  tedious  way,  and 
I'm  always  wishing  to  come  back  to 
you,  and  dear  old  grannie,  and  poor 
old  Gilroyd,  where  we  were  all  so 
happy,  where  I  always  feel  so  safe — 
but  I  believe  we  always  fancy  the 
old  times  the  pleasantesir—when  I 
was  a  child,  I  think— Qood  night, 
old  Winnie." 


VIITES  AND  WIKES. 


It  will  be  important  to  many  of  our 
friends  engaged  in  the  wine  trade,  as 
well  as  interesting  to  the  public  gene- 
rally, to  learn  that  the  Yendemmia  or 
vintage  feast  has  been  this  year  cele- 
brated in  Madeira  with  all  the 
^honours  and  ceremonies  which  be- 
"longed  to  its  observance  in  the  day 
of  the  island's  greatest  prosi)erity. 

The  grape,  as  is  well  known,  is  not  one 
of  the  indigenous  fruits  of  Madeira, 
having  been  introduced  about  three 
hundwd  vears  ago  during  the  govern- 
orship of  a  Portuguese  noble  named 
Aivar,  of  whom  mention  has  been 
made  in  a  previous  chapter. 

After  the  departure  of  this  man 
from  the  island,  the  cultivation  of  the 
vine  was  for  a  long  time  neglected, 


the  people  in  general  meeting  with  no 
encouragement ;  while  the  poor  He- 
brews, who  knew  all  that  had  hap- 
pened, fled  from  their  homes  in  fear, 
and  hid  themselves  in  caves  and  den^ 
clothed  in  sackcloth,  living  on  herbs, 
and  mingling  tears  with  their  drink. 
In  the  beginning  of  the^  sixteenth 
century,  however,  some  nine  or  ten 
Jesuits  landed  at  Funchal.  These 
men  were  not  only  sages  and  scholars, 
but  they  were  men  strong  in  resources 
from  repieated  successful  trials.  No 
sooner  had  they  touched  the  brown 
sands  of  Madeira  with  their  sandal- 
led feet,  and  breathed  the  pure  at- 
mosphere, stealing  ever  with  refresh- 
ing fragrance  from  the  groves  and 
gaidenS)  thaQ  they  justly  estimated 
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the  amount  of  wealth  which  slum- 
bered amongst  the  everlastinff  hills 
of  Madeira,  like  living  crysUQ  in  a 
rock,  and  they  resolved  at  once  on 
effecting  important  changes  in  the 
agriculture  of  the  country. 

They  found  that  both  soil  and  cli- 
mate were  particularly  suited  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  vine,  and  accord- 
ingly they  procured  cuttings  from 
Candia,  Cyprus,  and  Burgundy,  and 
once  more  tne  hills  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Funchal  were  clothed  with 
amaranthyne  vineyards.  Adopting 
the  eastern  custom,  they  trained  the 
vines  over  trellisea  arches,  allowing 
the  rich  clusters  to  droop  through  the 
leafy  roof,  beneath  which  thousands 
of  delicate  flowers  lifted  up  their 
heads,  wooing  the  sunny  gleams  which 
came  and  went,  as  the  soft  wind  stirred 
the  broad  foliage  above. 

The  rock-ribbed  spaces  lying  be- 
tween one  leaf-woven  colonnade  and 
another,  were  left  open,  and  of  course 
presented  wildernesses  of  flowers  and 
ferns,  the  latter  sending  up  their 
tremulous  fronds  from  every  crevice 
and  fissure,  shading  and  softening  the 
gorgeous  beauty  of  the  scarlet  and 
purple  and  golden  flowers. 

While  on  the  subject  of  ferns,  I 
may  as  well  mention  that  one  of  those 
most  difficult  to  find  now  in  Madeira, 
is  one  which  for  centuries  was  thought 
to  be  indigenous  only  on  the  shores 
of  the  lovely  lakes  of  Killarney^-the 
Trichomanes  Radicans.  Even  in  the 
childhood  days  of  the  writer,  it  grew 
there  in  such  profusion  that  tourists 
were  in  the  habit  of  carrying  it  away 
in  corn-sacks.  Now,  however,  its 
beautiful  filmy  fronds  must  be  care- 
fully sought  for  in  moist  little  nooks, 
and  in  the  crevices  of  the  rocks, 
or  they  will  escape  being  discovered. 

Having  planted  numerous  vine- 
yards on  the  hills,  the  Jesuits  next 
turned  their  attention  to  the  low 
grounds,  and  to  the  northern  coast ; 
but  instead  of  watching,  step  by  step, 
the  progress  of  their  judicious  labours, 
it  may  be  as  interesting,  and  more 
profitable,  to  examine  into  the  pre- 
sent appearance  and  prosperity  of  the 
island. 

Comparing  it  with  the  years  previ- 
ous to  1852,  before  the  sudden  and 
fearful  blight  "Oidium  Tuckeri"  had 
destroyed  its  thousands  of  vines,  the 
balance  is  against  it ;  but  comparing 
the  current  year  with  any  other  dur- 


ing the  past  twelve,  and  the  scale  pre- 
ponderates in  its  favour.  The  vines 
are  recovering,  and  in  all  directiona 
men  are  plantmg  new  vineyards. 

The  vines  blossom  in  May  and 
June,  and  frequently  of  late  years, 
when  they  appeared  most  fresh  ana 
healthy,  then,  like  a  plague  breath, 
came  the  blight,  ana  they  died  off 
hopelessly.  The  disease  first  attacks 
the  leaves,  which,  from  a  beautiful 
green,  turn  brown  in  a  few  hours  ;  a 
clammy,  whitish  substance  then  ap- 
pears, and  they  shrivel  and  roll  up, 
never  more  to  spread  their  fragrant 
surface  to  the  skies. 

This  effect  is  attributed  by  some 
to  an  aphis ;  others  say  the  stocks  are 
worn  out,  and,  like  last  year's  nests, 
are  fit  for  nothing.  The  chief  remedy 
used  is  sulphur,  and  it  is  no  uncom- 
mon circumstance  to  see  two  or  three 
barrels  of  this  powerful  disinfectant 
dragged  on  sledges  to  a  vineyard,  to 
be  sprinkled  over  the  fruited  plants, 
thus  saving  the  grapes,  but  in  a  great 
degree  destroying  the  flavour  of  the 
wine. 

There  were  at  one  time  between 
thirty  and  forty  kinds  of  grape  used 
in  making  the  wines:  now  the  island 
does  not  produce  sucn  a  variety.  The 
best  grape  for  the  wine  known  as 
**  Madeira,''  is  a  small  kind,  of  a  red- 
dish-brown colour,  called  "  Ver- 
deilho."  Its  flavour  is  rich,  and  the 
skin  remarkably  thick.  The  clusters 
are  small,  each  CTape  being  no  larger 
than  a  good  black  currant. 

The  Vinta  Tinta,  or  coloured  wine, 
sometimes  called  "Madeira  Claret" 
and  "Madeira  Burgundy,"  is  made 
of  various  kinds  of  purple  grape.  To 
heighten  the  colour,  the  juice,  when 
expressed,  is  poured  into  a  vat,  into 
which  the  skins  have  been  thrown, 
and  allowed  to  stand  until  it  has 
acquired  the  desired  hue.  Its  flavour 
somewhat  resembles  that  of  Claret. 

"  Malmsey,"  or  "  Ladies'  wine,"  is 
manufactured  from  the  Malvazia 
Candida,  which  grows  in  no  other 
situation  in  the  world  better  than  in 
front  of  the  cliffs  beyond  Cabo  Jirao, 
or  Cape  Turn  A^ain.  Down  idmost 
to  the  water's  edge  the  vine  is  cul- 
tivated, covering  tne  very  sands  with 
verdure  and  beauty  and  fragrance, 
while  from  the  heights  come  rills  of 
limpid  water,  earned  by  means  of 
conduits,  to  cool  and  nourish  the 
shingly  soil.  There  is  a  magnificeiMtIp 
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view  of  this  headland  from  the  new 
road,  which  runs  along  the  south- 
western coast  for  about  three  miles. 
If  looked  upon  at  sunset  it  will  never 
be  forgotten ;  when  its  lofty  summits 
are  gleaming  with  golden  splendour 
— when  the  ravines,  touched  by  the 
departing  rays,  have  grown  luminous 
to  their  most  inaccessible  depths — 
when  the  vineyards  are  glowing  with 
the  rainbow-hues  of  the  dewy  hour, 
and  the  two  rivers,  Socorridos  and 
Vasio  Gil  (which,  taking  their  rise 
high  up  in  the  Curral,  unite  near  the 
base  under  the  name  of  the  "Curral 
River,*')  flow  like  a  stream  of  molten 
silver  into  the  sea. 

The  sweet  dry  Sercial,  the  delicate 
and  delicious  Bual,  and  many  others, 
belong  peculiarly  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  FunchaL  There  is  one  grape, 
however,  which  I  must  not  omit  to 
mention,  on  account  of  its  curious 
mercantile  notoriety.  It  is  a  Hock 
grape,  small  and  sour,  wown  chiefly 
m  the  northern  parts  of  the  island, 
and  is  so  unpalatable  that  not  only 
the  rats  and  lizards,  who  lay  all  other 
vines  under  heavy  contributions,  leave 
it  untouched,  but  even  the  "wild 
bees,  humming  their  drowsy  song," 
refuse  to  use  it  in  making  their 
"honey  hoards."  The  wine  made 
from  this  CTape  is  all  shipped  to 
Hamburg,  uom  whence  it  is  exported 
to  England,  and  being  there  mixed 
with  other  wines  of  a  somewhat  bet- 
ter quality,  is  sold  at  a  considerable 
profit  under  the  name  of  "  Hock." 

During  the  last  two  years  there  has 
been  a  steady  improvement  in  the 
vines,  so  much  so,  that  in  every  di- 
rection new  vineyards  are  being 
planted.  This  work  is  usually  done 
m  November,  and  if  a  visitor  desires 
to  witness  the  operation,  he  has  but 
to  choose  any  soft  sunny  day,  when 
the  trees  are  trembling  in  the  fra- 
grant air — ^when  the  deep  blue  waters 
of  the  bay  are  coming  in  with  a  quiet 
murmur,  and  the  foam  is  lying  at  the 
base  of  the  Pontingua  Kock  like 
carded  wool— and  wandering,  with- 
out a  guide,  eastward  from  Funchal 
along  the  sea  clifls,  he  can  hardly  fail 
of  seeing  husbandmen  planting  a  vine- 
yard. 

Imagine  a  number  of  graceful  rus- 
tics, of  medium  height,  athletic,  free 
in  their  motions,heavmg  the  "euzada," 
a  kind  of  light  pickiuce,  instead  of 


digging  with  the  spade.  They  work 
as  if  in  sport ;  there  is  no  appearance 
of  lusty  labour:  they  look  careless 
and  merry  :  while  the  cheering  song, 
and  the  electric  joke  which  opens 
every  throat  at  the  same  instant, 
keeps  each  man's  heart  dancing  to  its 
own  music 

Havingmade  deep  parallel  trenches, 
they  next  plant  cuttings  two  and  a 
half  feet  apart,  and  then,  I  am  sorry 
I  must  add,  they  plant  cabbages  and 
batatas,  and  other  vegetables,  be- 
tween the  rows  of  vines  ;  thus  effect- 
ually depriving  them  of  the  necessary 
amount  of  moisture  and  nourishment 
Returning  in  February,  you  find  that 
the  vineyard  has  been  covered  with 
cane  trellis-work,  presenting  a  suc- 
cession of  arched  corridors  about  four 
feet  and  a  half  in  height,  over  which 
the  vines  are  wi*eathed  and  inter- 
twined, so  that  when  they  are  fruited, 
the  clusters  shall  fall  through  and 
receive  the  benefit  of  the  heat  radi- 
ating from  the  earth,  as  well  as  that 
from  the  sun's  rays,  coming  tempered 
through  the  mantle  of  soft  green. 

Or  it  may  be  that  instead  of  leafy 
corridors,  straight  roWs  of  cane  have 
been  placed  behind  the  cuttings, 
which,  holding  them  by  their  ten- 
drils, encircle  and  garland  them  with 
living  beauty.  Oathering  the  fruit  is 
a  fatiguing  work,  and  is  always  per- 
formed by  the  men,  and  it  is  also 
men's  feet  which  press  it,  when  it  is 
thrown  into  the  huge  wooden  troughs 
to  be  crushed.  The  average  produce 
is  a  pipe  of  wine  per  acre,  of  which 
a  tenth  belongs  to  the  government ; 
one-half  of  the  remainder  to  the 
owner  of  the  vineyard ;  and  the  resi- 
due to  the  farmer  or  cultivator. 

During  the  month  of  September 
the  Vendemmia,  or  vintage  festival, 
usually  occurs ;  but  for  ten  years— 
from  1852  to  1862— it  was  only 
spoken  of  as  a  thing  of  the  past. 
During  that  period  the  cheerful 
peasantry  of  Madeira  suffiered  toil  and 
sorrow,  distress  and  want  ^  yet  in  the 
end,  the  Oidium  Tuckeni,  like  the 
potato  famine  in  Ireland,  has  proved 
a  benefit,  by  discovering  to  the  peo- 
ple fresh  sources  of  mdependence 
within  their  reach,  and  by  forcing 
the  government  to  the  expenditure 
of  thousands  of  pounds  in  the  im- 
provement of  their  city,  their  villages, 
and  their  public  roads. 
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The  Vendemmia  may  be  said  to 
resemble  the  English  harvest-home, 
though  it  is  far  more  picturesque, 
having  all  the  advantages  of  a  sunny 
sky,  splendid  scenery,  and  costumes 
bright  as  "  blossoms  flaunting  in  the 
eye  of  day,*'  and  fitting  like  dresses 
in  a  picture. 

The  sun  has  hardly  streaked  the 
"  east  with  purple  light"  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  festival,  before  the  strains 
of  vocal  and  instrumental  music  are 
heard  approaching  Oamacha,  a  vil- 
lage situated  on  the  Serra,  or  rather 
St  Antonio  da  Serra,  from  every 
direction— from  the  interior  of  the 
island,  from  the  well  known  northern 
routes,  and  from  the  sea,  which  is 
dotted  with  gaily  painted  boats 
coming  in  from  the  numerous  little 
villages  lying  along  the  coast,  be- 
tween Funchal  and  Canical  on  the 
east,  and  Funchal  and  Magdalena  on 
the  west. 

Groups  of  peasants  follow  each 
musician,  and  for  hours  the  roads 
leading  to  the  Serra  are  bright  with 
the  picturesque  multitude.  The  dress 
of  the  men  on  these  occasions  gene- 
rally consists  of  white  linen  "  quakes," 
very  much  like  our  modern  knicker- 
bockei-s;  buff  goat-skin  boots,  white 
linen  shirts,  blue  vests  ornamented 
with  several  small  solid  gold  buttons, 
and  blue  carapu^as  with  long  gold 
tassels.  The  blue  cloth  with  which 
these  latter  articles  are  made  is  im- 
ported from  Portugal,  generally  from 
the  well-known  firm  of  Correa  and 
Company,  or  it  may  be  from  the 
rival  house  of  Lafourie  and  Company. 
The  women  are,  as  usual,  dressed  in 
bright  colours,  some  wearing  native 
manufactures,  but  the  greater  num- 
ber clad  in  tne  gaily  striped  cotton 
sent  to  the  Funchal  market  by  the 
Lisbon  Weaving  Company;  while 
their  lencos  are  of  fancy  shot  silk 
from  the  factories  of  Joze  Barboza,  or 
have  come  from  the  celebrated  cotton 
looms  of  1a  Luz.  Their  jewellery 
has  only  the  fault  of  being  too  heavjr ; 
their  chains  are  like  ropes,  their 
bracelets  like  golden  cables. 

Arrived  at  the  Serra  the  first  ob- 
ject of  attraction  is  the  Church  of  St. 
Antonio.  It  is  a  small  building, 
somewhat  resembling  in  its  outer 
structure  an  English  village  church, 


with  a  low  Bjquare  tower.  The  walls 
are  of  a  brilliant  white,  bordered  with 
black.  On  the  present  occasion  a  tall 
flag-staff  runs  up  from  the  tower,  and 
sustains  an  enormous  crimson  banner, 
on  which  the  arms  of  Portugal  are 
embroidered  in  silk,  the  huge  crown 
only  being  worked  in  gold. 

Surrounding  the  church  is  a  square, 
answering  the  purposes  of  the  adro  of 
the  Mount  church,  which  is  crowded 
with  people  who  cannot  obtain  an 
entrance  into  the  edifice,  where  a 
high  mass  is  being  performed.  The 
Vendemmia,  like  every  other  festa 
celebrated  in  Madeira,  beginning  with 
a  religious  service. 

While  the  multitude  are  thus  en- 
gaged let  us  look  at  the  scene  around 
us.  The  Serra  is  dotted  with  barra- 
cas  and  tables  heaped  with  provisions, 
besides  each  of  which  stands  a  little 
barrel  of  wine ;  while  from  the  branches 
of  the  oak  trees  hang  quarters  of  the 
best  beef  the  island  can  afford.  On 
the  right,  in  a  hollow,  we  see  what 
looks  like  a  roofless  hut,  but  from  the 
red  light  glaring  up  from  between  its 
walls,  we  know  that  there  they  are 
roasting  whole  the  fat  ox  on  which 
the  vine-dressers  are  to  feast  in  the 
afternoon.  On  the  left,  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  church,  is  the  ceme- 
tery, surrounded  by  a  low  wall.  In 
the  centre  stands  a  wooden  cross,  and 
thick  and  close  around  it  lie  the 
mounds  of  bare  red  earth,  beneath 
which  the  dead  await  the  call  of  the 
last  trumpet  Between  this  and  the 
church  there  is  a  long,  low  building, 
having  a  pretty  open  verandah  run- 
ning along  the  front.  This  is  known 
as  the  "Pilgrim's  house,"  and  is 
abundantly  provided  with  culinaiy 
utensils,  and  mattresses  stuffed  with 
the  soft  silky  hair  which  grows  round 
the  roots  of  the  beautiful  rare  fern — 
dicksonia  culcita.  As  lodgings  are 
given  gratis  to  all  who  bnng  their 
own  provisions,  this  place  is  generally 
over- crowded  during  the  Vendemmia, 
but  chiefly  with  elderly  people,  the 
young  preferring  to  sleep  in  the  tents, 
or  under  the  trees  in  the  circa  or 
grove,  at  the  opposite  extremity  of 
the  Serra. 

At  this  season  of  tl^e  year  this 
beautiful  bower  wears  tnat  rich 
autumn  dress,  of  which 

"  Every  hue 
Is  bat  a  varyiDflr  splendour.". I  ^ 
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Bright-hued  flowers  are  jewelling 
the  earth  under  the  soft  shade  of 
trees,  whose  tall  trunks,  from  the 
roots  to  the  topmost  branches,  are 
adorned  either  bV  the  graceful  fronds 
of  the  Capillus  Veneris  and  Davalia 
Canariensis,  or  that  curious  lichen 
familiarly  known  as  "old  man's 
hair,'*  hanging  in  grav  tresses  of  half 
a  foot  in  length,  and  waving  loosely 
about  with  the  faintest  breeze. 

There  are  many  pleasant  walks  in 
the  circa,  but  there  is  one  which  has 
a  peculiar  though  melancholy  in- 
terest for  English  visitors — it  is 
Imown  as  the  "hydrangja  walk." 
Between  rows  of  this  beautiful  shrub, 
whose  branches  are  drooping  beneath 
the  wealth  of  innumerable  large  blue 
flowers,  you  pass  on  till  about  half 
way  through,  when  a  slight  rising  in 
the  centre  of  the  path  attracts  your 
attention.  You  inquire  why  it  has 
not  been  levelled,  and  are  told  that  it 
is  a  grave.  He  who  sleeps  beneath  had 
renounced  the  religion  which  the 
State  declares  no  man  must  forsake, 
nor  even  be  suspected  of  leaving,  lest 
his  grave  be  made  in  the  streets  or 
highways,  where  his  friends  and 
neighbours  cannot  choose  but  trample 
on  his  dust  About  a  mile  from  the 
Serra,  where  three  ways  meet,  there 
is  another  such  grave,  and  there  are 
many  others  scattered  through  the 
island. 

While  we  are  still  admiring  the 
singular  spectacle  presented  by  the 
Serra,  the  oell  of  the  church  rings  out 
a  merry  i)eal— the  service  is  over,  and 
the  multitude  is  swarming  over  the 
plain.  It  is  a  novel  and  picturesque 
sight,  though  some  of  its  details  are 
mean  and  unpleasant  The  first  rush 
is  to  the  refreshment  tables,  and  there, 
in  drinking  a  sort  of  wine  made  from 
pears,  oranges,  lemons,  and  grapes, 
eventhehonestheartsof  the  Madeiran 


peasants  catch  an  unnatural  spark, 
and  shouts,  whistling,  and  fantastic 
attitudes,  such  as  one  sees  in  the 
highlands  of  Scotland  and  the  west 
of  Ireland,  accompany  the  dances, 
which  commence  all  over  the  Serra  at 
one  o'clock. 

In  feasting  and  amusement  the  day 
is  passed,  and  also  a  greater  part  of 
the  night,  when  iust  as  the  brief, 
dim  half-hour  of  dawn  comes  round, 
the  bells  clang  out  a  summons  to  the 
young  maidens  to  commence  the  pre- 
paration of  the  morning- meal — a  last 
feast,  for  the  time,  of  beef  and  wine 
and  nne  bread. 

As  soon  as  this  is  ended  the  whole 
multitude  ioin  in  a  dance,  called  the 
cachuca,  though  differing  altogether 
from  the  Spanish  dance  of  the  same 
name.  When  this  is  over  every  woman 
takes  her  partner's  hat  and  wreaths 
it  with  the  beautiful  blue  flowers 
of  the  hydrangia,  while' the  men  on 
receiving  them  back  make  the  moun- 
tains re-echo  with  their  hearty  shouts. 
Presently  the  Serra  assumes  a  new 
aspect.  Borequerous,  who  had  been 
all  the  morning  watching  for  the  pro- 
per moment,  now  appear  galloping 
into  the  Serra  from  all  directions. 
Madeirans  of  every  rank  are  graceful 
and  fearless  as  Arabs  on  horseback, 
the  borequerous,  therefore,  soon  find 
customers,  but  the  Lisbon  ponies  are 
in  the  greatest  demand ;  they  are 
well  known  to  be  strong,  swift,  and 
active,  and  though  the  riders  will  not 
be  permitted  to  try  their  speed  throush 
the  streets  of  Funchal,  there  will  be 
many  a  well-contested  race  on  the 
new  road  before  the  sun  sets. 

In  a  gleesome  picturesque  proces- 
sion the  multitude  enter  Funchal. 
and  pass  through  all  the  principal 
streets,  loudly  cheered  at  every  step, 
as  the  harbingers  of  a  promise  of  a 
golden  future. 
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A  CHABINO-CBOSS  CIGAXL 

Here,  in  the  sqaare  of  Trafalgar, 

This  gusty  day  of  February, 
I  smoke  a  publisher's  cigar. 

And  watch  the  misty  shadows  vary, 
And  see  the  innumerous  pigeons  start 

As  ring  St.  Martin's  bells  for  bridal, 
Some  trooping  to  the  roofs  of  art 

Some  soaring  toward  our  naval  idol. 

Now  from  the  classic  portica, 

That  noble  work  of  good  Sir  Christopher, 
Trips  the  sweet  bride,  her  cheeks  aglow — 

Fond  lingers  touch  the  ivory  wrist  of  hen 
The  foolish  fountains  sparkle  free 

For  her,  no  more  a  sullen  spinster, 
And  sudden  sunlight  cleaves  the  sea 

Of  mist  above  the  western  minster. 

But  lo,  the  magic  of  the  weed  ! 

'Tis  summer  tide  and  forest  lonely, 
And  I  am  far  away  indeed, 

Sauntering  with  one  sweet  creature  only, 
Just  at  the  hour  when  thrush  and  merle 

Their  mellowest  throbs  of  music  utter, 
And  the  young  bosom  of  a  girl 

Is  fain  with  love's  dim  dreams  to  flutter. 

Daintilv  over  delicate  moss 

Pass  her  light  feet ;  the  woods  we  enter, 
And  now  the  sparkling  rivulet  cross 

Which  bubbles  through  the  forest  centre. 
Amid  green  growth  of  giant  fern 

Love's  laughing  nymphs  in  sylvan  nooks  hide, 
And  mock  my  longings  as  I  yearn 

To  clasp  her  by  the  haunted  brookside. 

And  lightlv  as  her  footsteps  fall, 

So  lightly  too  her  sweet  lips  chatter 
Of  picnics,  archery,  county  baUs, 

And  many  another  girlish  matter. 
Yet  surely,  as  the  saflfron  west 

Sheds  glory  on  the  woodland  cloister, 
Flutters  that  white-veiled  virgin  breast — 

Those  dim  brown  eyes  with  love  grow  moister. 

Ay.  let  me  clasp  thee,  lady  mine !  « 

And  taste  thy  red  mouth's  honey-sweetness, 
And  feel  that  timorous  heart  of  thine 

Pant  with  love's  passionate  completeness, 
Out  goes  my  weed :  the  streets  are  wet : 

Ketums  thepalace  of  the  Percy, 
For  which  "  King"  Thwaites  and  Bazalgette 

And  Vullisemy  have  got  no  mercy." 

MoBTDtEB  OoiXlKl. 
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THE   FENIAN   CONSPIRACY  IN  AMERICA  AND  IN  IRELAND. 


The  time  appears  to  have  come  when 
the  story  of  the  Fenian  Conspiracy  may 
be  written.    The  Irish  Executive  are 
still  activeljr  contending  with  the  wide- 
spread ramifications  of  the  plot,  but 
tne  crisis  is  unquestionably  over ;  and 
for  various  reasons  it  is  desirable  that 
a  calm  and  complete  estimate  should 
be  formed  of  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  danger  from  which  the  country 
has  escaped.    It  is  due  to  those  who 
have  exerted  themselves  energetically 
and  efiTectively  under  discouragements, 
to  repress  Fenianism,  that  the  public 
should  know  the  difficulties  they  have 
successfully  overcome.    For  the  truth 
of  political  history  it  is  reauisite  that 
facts  should  be  fully  stated,  and  such 
accurate  information  placed  on  record 
as  considerations  of  the  highest  pru- 
dence rendered  it  necessary  to  with- 
hold heretofore.    Not  only  shall  cre- 
dit be  given  to  those  to  whom  it  is 
due,  but  the  difficulty  of  dealing  with 
a  secret  rebellious   organization  at 
any  future  time,  whether  as  a  new 
organization  or   as   a   remnant   of 
Fenianism,  will  be  less,  if  we  sound 
the  depths  of  the  Irish-American  en- 
terprise, and  discover   all  its  con- 
ceptions and  methods.    Nor  can  we 
avoid  adding  that  this  close  examina- 
tion of  the  matter  has  become  more 
necessary  in  consequence  of  the  ne- 
cessarily inadequate  and  misleading 
impression  created  by  the  Press  of 
the  character,  design,  and  reach  of 
the  project— the  Fenian  Society  being 
one  day  ridiculed  as  the  acme  of 
Irish  absurdity,  and  the  next  spoken 
of,  even  by  the   same  writers,   as 
a  scheme  unparalleled  for  wicked- 
ness, subtiltv,  and  strong  purpose. 
The  public,  dependent  on  the  usual 
sources  of  information,  have  been 
puzzled  whether  to  treat  it  as  a  pan- 
tomime, or  an  undertaking  in  plan 
formidable,  and  beyond  all  precedent 
successful,  both  in  America  and  Ire- 
land, in  the  one  country  in  obtaining 
very  large  sums  of  money,  and  in  the 
other  in  so  expending  its  resources 
as  not  only  to  ensnare  lai*ge  numbers 
of  the  respectable  artisan  class  in 
towns,  but  to  some  degree  to  corrupt 
the  military.    It  was  not,  perhaps, 
surprising  that  Irish  critics  should  he 
found  sceptical  as  to  the  substantial 


reality  of  any  treason-origanization  in 
their  country.    There  has  been  so 
much  agitation  verging  on  sedition 
in  Ireland  at  all  times,  occasionally 
amounting  to  open  menace  of  arms, 
that  superficially  regarded  Fenianism 
might  seem  but  a  new  phase  of  the 
old  delusion— a  more  bombastic  form 
of  the  familiar  denunciations  of  "En- 
gland"— Young  Irelandism   doubly 
ridiculous,    as   wanting  the   talent 
which  gave  the  green  youth  of  1848 
power  over  their  countrymen—  a  mere 
vulgar  imitation  of  the  glories  of  that 
era  of  eloquence  and  patriotic  song. 
Those,  however,  who' Knew  most  of 
the  episode  of  1848,  and  took  pains  to 
compare  it,  first  with  the  Phoenix- 
ism   of   1659,  and    next   with   the 
Fenianism  of  lb65,  did  not  feel  dis- 
posed to  dismiss  the  last  form  of 
revolutionary  conspiracy  with  a  care- 
less sneer.    They  discovered  features 
in  the  American  Celtic  movement  of 
a  more  serious  description  than  any 
of  the  characteristics  of  the  treason- 
spurt  of  Mr.  Smith  O'Brien.    They 
saw  that  it  had  vastly  greater  re- 
sources in  money ;  that  tlie  basis  of 
the  speculation,  the  possibility — pro- 
babibty  some  would  have  said  a  year 
ago — of  a  war  between  England  and 
.Mierica,  was  anything  but  a  wild 
one  ;  that  the  persons  at  the  head 
of  the  movement  were  experienced 
popular  organizers ;  and  above  all, 
that  it  diflered  from  former  efforts 
in  despising  the  arts  of  the  dema- 
gogue, and  inculcating  in  place  of 
them  sterner  virtues  of  self-denial, 
long    preparation    and  secret   ana 
patient  action.    It  was  a  business- 
like rebellion  and  invasion  which  Mr. 
James  Stephens  had  laboured  to  bring 
about    No  part  of  his  intention  was 
a   "rising"   merely  to  frighten  the 
(Jovemment  out  of  this  or  that  poli- 
tical or  religious  concession.    He  in- 
tended a  Kevolution   and   nothing 
less,  and  under  his  instructions  the 
St    Patrick   Brotherhood    cast   all 
ordinary  complaints  of  "grievances" 
to  the  winds,  and  tum^  up  their 
sleeves  to  grind  pike-lances,  to  run 
bullets,  to  prepare  cartridges,  and  fit 
arms.    We  shall  show  in  the  sequel 
how  complete  and  comprehensive  was 
the  plan  through  which  this  design 
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was  proflecuted;  how  rapidly  the 
members  of  the  society  became  experts 
in  the  craft  of  armourers  ;  and  what 
fascination  the  very  secrecy  and 
high  danger  of  the  service  had  for 
thousands.  It  is  enough  to  close  these 
introductory  remarks  by  stating, 
plainly  and  simply,  what  we  mean  to 
establish  by  facts  that  cannot  be  con- 
tested, and  some  of  the  most  important 
of  them  not  before  known  to  the  public 
— that  Fenianism  was  the  invention  of 
men  of  uncommon  powers,  and  that 
when  the  first  blow  was  struck  against 
it  by  the  seizure  of  the  Irish  People 
newspaper  in  September  last,  it  had 
obtained  an  extended  hold  upon  the 
country, hiiving  its  emissaries  in  every 
principal  town  ;  its  so-called  Centre 
m  many  counties ;  its  depots  of  arms 
at  convenient  places:  its  regular 
meetings  for  the  drilling  of  num- 
bers ;  its  well-paid  and  effective  pro- 
paganda ;  its  representatives  among 
the  non-commissioned  officers  of  the 
army;  its  plans  laid  for  seizing  se- 
yend  of  the  largest  barracks  ;  its  nu- 
merous swom-in  men  ;  and  its  never- 
empty  exchequer.  Such  an  organiza- 
tion had  in  it  nothing  to  cause  alarm 
for  the  integrity  of  the  Empire,  but 
might  have  done  an  enormous  amount 
of  evil,  might  have  led  to  the  shedding 
of  much  blood,  had  it  not  been 
grappled  with  at  the  right  moment 
when  it  had  assumed  its  full  shape, 
when  its  leaders  had  completely  com- 
mitted themselves,  but  before  their 
preparations  had  been  brought  to  a 
point  where  it  might  possibly  seem  to 
them  that  success  awaited  them  in 
the  field. 

Before  adducing  authentic  proofs 
that  Fenianism  was  a  conspiracy  of 
great  magnitude  and  boldness  of  con- 
ception, though  not  without  its  points 
of  weakness  and  stupendous  follv)  we 
may  refer  to  the  course  of  Irish  Celtic 
agitation  subsequent  to  1848.  For 
some  seven  years  after  that  date  what 
was  designated  Nationalism  did  not 
prosper.  The  old  Nation  had  been 
revived,  but  it  was  no  longer  "  racy 
of  the  soil."  The  former  poetry  had 
ceased  to  stir  the  hearts  of  the  x>eople: 
they  were  anxious  only  to  be  let  alone, 
to  live  on  quietly  as  they  might. 
Good  reason  had  thev,  in  all  con- 
science, to  believe  that  agitation 
could  bring  them  no  ^ood.  Many 
had  spent  half  the  period  of  their 
active  lives  in  Repeal- warden  capcr- 


ings,  and  roared  their  voices  away  in 
cheers  at  monster-meetings,  and  they 
h^d  made  nothing  of  it  all.  A  more 
practical  spirit  began  to  prevaiL  and 
sensible  men  hailed  it  with  gladness, 
though  some  of  perverted  minds 
mourned  over  it.  Ireland,  exclaimed 
one  of  the  malcontents,  is  a  corpse  on 
the  dissecting-table.  But  whatever 
she  was,  she  improved  in  her  trade, 
and  her  farmers  learned  to  put  by 
money.  The  expatriated  Celts  of  1848, 
however,  had  by  this  time  become 
an  element  of  some  consideration  in 
the  populations  of  New  York  and 
Melbourne,  and  never  relinquished 
the  idea  of  returning  to  "  free  their 
native  land."  With  many  of  their 
leaders  talk  of  the  sort  was  mere 
selfish  hypocrisy,  but  those  speeches 
served  to  keep  the  old  flame  burning ; 
and  when  soon  after  a  check  was 
given  to  the  prosperity  of  Ireland  by 
several  bad  seasons,  and  consequent 
appeals  were  made  to  the  Irish  abroad 
for  contributions  to  succour  their 
distressed  countrymen  at  home,  the 
rainy  skies  and  tne  distemper  among 
cattle  being  attributed  to  "English 
misgovemment,"  there  was  easily 
raised— in  California  especially — 
what  was  called  a  Cry  for  Father- 
land. It  was  under  the  stimulus  of 
that  agitation  that  the  bones  of 
Terence  Bellew  M*Manus  were 
brought  to  Ireland ;  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  day  were,  all  men  now 
see,  as  some  then  saw.  highly  blam- 
able  in  having  allowed  a  procession 
through  the  streets  of  Dublm,  accom- 
panying his  remains  to  the  place  of 
re-interment,  which  was  as  rebellious 
an  exploit  as  was  ever  ventured  upon 
in  any  country.  It  was  remarkable 
that  the  leaders  of  that  procession 
were  a  changed  sort  of  Irishmen, 
persons  with  the  appearance  of  the 
desperado,  of  long,  hard,  sallow  face, 
peculiar  beard,  and  an  air  of  insult 
and  contempt  for  others.  It  was, 
in  fact,  an  American  treason-march 
through  the  Irish  capital,  by  the  very 
same  class  of  individuals  who  subse- 
quently became  the  prime  movers  in 
the  Fenian  conspiracy. 

The  Irish-American  strangers  laid 
the  foundations  of  Fenianism  in 
Ireland  on  the  day  when  they  buried 
M*Manus,  though  the  peculiar  form 
of  old  Irish  sedition  and  New 
World  Republicanism  mingled  which 
received  that  name  nioic  lately  did 
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not  then  pass  by  a  title  so  imposing. 
As  the  M'Manus  burial  haa  these 
effects,  it  will  conduce  to  a  better 
understanding  of  the  rise  of  Fenian- 
ism  if  we  recall  its  principal  inci- 
dents. 

THB  IRISH  INTSRMBKT  OF  T.  B.  M'UAKUB, 

The  bringing-home  of  the  body  of 
M*Manus  (one  of  the  Young  Ireland- 
ers  of  1848)  was  spoken  of  as  a  funeral 
of  ten  thousand  miles,  in  the  course 
of  which  the  children  of  the  scattered 
Irish  nation  had  met  it  at  every  stage, 
and  wetted  the  pall  with  their  tears. 
The  Roman  Catholic  clergy  of  Dub- 
lin  refused   religious   rites   to   the 
remains,  in  so  far  that  they  would 
allow  none  of  the  city  chapels  to  be 
used  for  the  purpose  of  a  lying  in 
state  J  and  the  comn  was  placed  by  the 
American-Irish  who  had  accompanied 
it  from  the  Far  West  in  a  mechanic's 
institute,  and  lay  there  until  the  day 
of  re-interment    The  procession  to 
Glasnevin  Cemetery  was  preceded  by 
a  brass  band  playing  doleful  music  in 
honour  of  the  "martyr's"  memory. 
Ten  or  twelve  thousand  men  fol- 
lowed, six  or  eight  abreast,  wearing 
green  neckties  and  ribbons,  passing 
through  all  the  leading  streets  of  the 
city.   The  body  having  been  placed  in 
a  vault  contiguous  to  the  spot  where 
0' Council  lies,  an  oration  was  deli- 
vered by  a  Roman  Catholic  clergy- 
man, in  which  the  ceremonial  was 
rken  of,  strangely  enough,  seeing 
t  it  was  one  of  sepulture,  as  the 
symbol  of  Ireland's  resurrection.    A 
"Captain,"  a  forerunner  of  James 
Stephens's   captains,    from  Califor- 
nia, spoke  also,   and  as  his  words 
must    have    well    represented   the 
Celtism  of  the  American  type,  they 
deserve  more  attention.     "Fellow- 
countrymen,''  said  this  member  of 
the  "Fenian"  deputation,    "a  few 
months  ago  the  sacred  treasiire  we 
have  just  conunitted  to  the  hallowed 
soil  of  Ireland,  lay  in  a  grave  thou- 
sands of  miles  away,  by  the  waters 
of  the  vast  Pacific.    We  have  raised 
him  from  that  grave,  and  with  feel- 
ings that  no  king  b.is  ever  won — could 
ever  command — have  borne  him  over 
a  continent  and  two  seas,  the  greatest 
space  over  which  the  dust  of  man 
has  ever  been  carried  by  the  faith, 
love,  and  power  of  his  kind.    Oh 
that  some  voice  could  have  whispered 
in  the  dying  ear  of  M*Manus  the 


proi)h6cy  of  this  unnarall^ed  honour 
to  his  ashes!"  .  .  "Now,  with  almost 
half  her  sons  in  arms,  and  all  the 
others  creeping  in  chains,  the  stricken 
mother  takes  her  latest  martyr  to  her 
breast"    At  the  close  of  this  stirring 
haran^e,  the  shaker  came  to  the 
point  by  explaining  the  motives  of 
the  Americans  in  going  to  so  much 
trouble  with   the   martyr's  bones: 
— "We  would  honour  the  patriot, 
but  at  the  same  time  we  would  know 
if  the  assertion  is  true,  that  the  Irish 
people  have  proved '  false  to  their 
history — their  destiny — not  only  to 
aspire  after  freedom,  but  to  tou  for 
it,  battle  for  it,  suffer  for  it,  till  they 
clasp  it  to  their  hearts  for  ever.    We 
believed  that  the  funeral  of  M'Manus 
would  test  the  truth.    If  the  Irish 
people,  we  reasoned,  fail  to  know 
this  man,  we  shall  look  on  them  as  a 
doomed  race.    If,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  showed  the  feeling  or  the  power 
we  would  fain  believe  vital  among 
them,  then  shall  we  return  to  our 
brothers  rejoicing,  confident  in  our 
country's  future,  and  for  ever  and  in 
all  ways  bound  to  the  cause  for  which 
M*Manu8  died.    Well,  having  seen 
with  our  own  eyes,  we  are  convinced 
that  the  Irishmen  of  to-day  are  as 
true  as  any  of  their  predecessors." 
The   Captain   cited   proofs   of  the 
unchanged  patriotism  of  the  Irish 
race.     At  tne  Tipperary  Junction 
railway  station,  a  vast  crowd  had 
assembled  when  the  "hallowed  dust" 
arrived.    At  midnight,  a  large  body 
of  men   knelt   down   and   prayed. 
Every  head  was  uncovered,  and  not 
a  sound  heard,  or  stir  made.    Then, 
the  prayer  for  M*Manus  over,  the  mul- 
titude rose,  with  heads  still  bared,  and 
remained  silent  till  the  train  drove 
away,  when  they  knelt  again,  and  so. 
as  it  passed  from  sight,  they  prayed 
on  silently.    In  Dublin,  the  Cfaptain 
acknowledged  that  a  scene  in  every 
respect  similar  had  occurred  when  the 
tram  arrived.    Hundreds  were  kneel- 
ing on  the  platform  as  at  Cork  and 
Tipperary  by  some  concerted  arrange- 
ment, and  when  the  corpse  lay  in  the 
Institute  awaiting  the  Procession-day, 
tens  of  thousands  visited  the  place. 
"  Fellow  -  countrymen,"    said    this 
Captain  N.  0.  Smyth,  of  California, 
"you  have  accomplisned  a  great  as 
well  as  a  holy  work  this  day,  and  I 
congratulate  you  with  all  my  Keart 
and  soul,  leaving  to  the  fuiwre  ^ 
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unveilment  of  its  full  significance. 
I  shall  now  but  caU  attention  to  the  - 
fact,  that  from  beginning  to  end  it 
has  been  the  wort  of  the  people 
alone.  With  the  knowledge  of  your 
power,  this  grand  result  should  teach 
you  the  great,  the  essential  virtue  of 
self-reliance.  You  have  hitherto 
proved  yourself  fully  equal  to  the 
conduct  of  your  own  affairs.  Why 
did  you  ever  doubt  your  capabilities? 
You,  the  strong  of  heart  and  arm,  are 
also  strong  in  intellect,  in  the  practi- 
cal faculties  needed  to  complete  your 
toil.  Employ  these  faculties  wisely, 
without  noise  or  bustle,  and  with  un- 
tiring persistence,  in  the  interests  of 
your  country,  and  the  day  for  which 
your  fathers  groaned,  struggled, 
fought,  and  suffered,  cannot  now  be 
very  far  off."  There  were  deputies 
present  from  Cork,  Tipperary,  Kil- 
Kenny,  Callan,  Monaghan,  Glasfi;ow, 
and  Manchester — all  places  where 
Fenianism  has  since  showed  itself  in 
strength. 

It  was  manifest  at  the  time  that 
this  re-interment  and  procession  were 
a  rebellious  parade  very  defiantly 
conducted,  and  it  was  matter  of  aston- 
ishment that  the  authorities  per- 
mitted them  to  take  place.  To  the 
charge  of  dereliction  of  duty,  it  was 
replied  that  the  transaction  was  con- 
temptible :  to  pay  it  attention  would 
have  been  to  gratify  its  promoters  by 
seeming  to  acknowledge  and  to  fear 
their  influence.  But  much  could  be 
said,  and  was  said  in  1861,  on  the 
other  side ;  and  the  events  that 
have  since  occurred  show  conclu- 
sively that  nothing  but  mischief  can 
arise  in  a  country  like  Ireland  from 
tolerating  any  clear  breach  of  the 
laws  in  the  shape  of  a  seditious 
overt  act,  however  unimportant  may 
be  the  position  of  the  persons  by 
whom  the  transgression  is  committed. 
The  Americans  went  back  to  their 
own  country  with  the  story  that 
Ireland  was  as  patriotic  as  in  the  days 
of  Tone  or  Emmet,  and  the  Saxon 
Government  so  weak  that  it  dared 
not  interfere  when  the  Bebel's  dust 
was  being  borne  in  triumph  past  the 
walls  of  Dublin  Castle,  under  the 
^mbolic  fli^  of  an  Irish  Republic. 
ThiB  representation  it  was  which 
quickened  the  subscription  of  moneys 
for  promoting  treason,  and  doubtless 
that  also  which  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  Fenian  Brotherhood  of  St.  Patrick. 
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JAMBS  STBPBSlfS,  JOHH  O'lTABOlfT,  AND  THB 
PHCSiriZ  SOCIBTY. 

Until  1858,  all  the  sympathy  for 
"  suffering  Ireland"  expended  by  the 
Irish  in  California,  in  Australia,  and 
in  the  United  States,  led  to  nothing 
more  serious  than  an  occasional  riot 
among  the  S3rmpathizers  themselves 
when  some  local  strife  arose,  and  the 
combatants  ranged  themselves  under 
the  Irish  designations  they  had  been 
familiar  with  as  Young  Ireland  and 
Old  Ireland,  or  adopted  different 
leaders,  Michael  Doheny  or  John 
Mitchel.  In  that  year  the  idea  of 
an  organization  of  the  Irish  scattered 
throughout  the  world  to  bring  about 
an  invasion  and  redemption  of  their 
native  laad  was  first  started — some 
say  by  Doheny,  others  by  Stephens 
and  O'Mahoriy.  All  these  had  been 
concerned  in  the  1 848  rising.  Doheny 
was  one  of  the  most  vigorous  of  the 
orators  of  the  Young  Ireland  party, 
and  a  man  of  great  talent  and  force 
of  character.  He  was  a  native  of 
Cashel.  in  Tipperary,  and  visited 
Ireland  again  about  the  time  of  the 
Phoenix  ^a«co.  Whether  he  had  an 
actual  share  in  it  is  not  known  and 
matters  little.  He  has  since  died. 
That  1858  is  the  year  to  which  the 
Fenians  refer  the  commencement  of 
their  enterprise  was  confirmed  by 
Mr.  John  0  Mahony*s  Military  Coun- 
cil in  the  address  to  the  Fenians 
throughout  the  world,  which  they 
published  on  the  22nd  of  February, 
1866,  in  New  York.  In  offering 
proof  of  the  sincerity  of  Stephens 
and  O'Mahony  as  their  leaders,  they 
said — "  The  enemy  will  tell  you  that 
the  Fenian  Brotherhood  is  aiming 
only  to  raise  ambitious  men  to  power. 
Brothers  and  friends,  believe  not 
this.  Look  at  the  sufferings,  the 
trials,  the  steadfast  endurance  under 
privations,  of  James  Stephens  and 
John  0*Mahony  for  the  past  eight 
years.**  In  1858  the  rebellious  or- 
ganization found  existing  in  Kerry 
had  Skibbereen  as  its  centre.  It 
was  not  formidable,  but  was  likely 
to  spread,  and  through  the  evidence 
of  an  informer  the  Government  were 
able  to  strike  it  down  at  an  early 
moment.  The  plotters  were  by  no 
means  as  clever  or  bold  as  they  be- 
came after  the  experience  derived 
from  their  mistakes  in  Kerry  bad 
shown  them  the  danger  of  choosing 
a  rural  district  for  the  head-quarters 
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of  their  conspiracy.  At  the  Spring 
Aflsizea  of  1859,  five  prisoners  were 
arraigned  on  the  charge  of  treason- 
felony,  before  Baron  Greene  and 
Judge  O'Brien,  and  it  is  remarkable 
that  their  cases  were  in  many  respects 
parallel  to  those  lately  tried  in  Dublin, 
but  the  prosecutors  being  by  no 
means  as  cautious  or  as  successful 
in  1859  as  those  of  1865,  the  public 
interests  suffered.  Addressing  the 
grand  jiuy.  Baron  Greene  described 
the  Phoenix  Society  to  be  an  asso- 
ciation in  aid  of  and  by  co-operation 
with  foreigners— namely,  the  people 
of  America,  or  persons  from  that 
country — to  make  an  invasion  on 
Ireland,  to  sever  the  countiy  from* 
other  parts  of  tlie  United  King- 
dom, and  to  withdraw  its  allegi- 
ance from  Her  Majesty  in  order  to 
establish  a  Republic,  either  as  a 
distinct  state  or  in  connexion  with 
some  other  power.  "Members  of 
the  society  were  bound  by  oaths  to 
move  ana  stir  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  to  invade  Ireland,  and 
make  it  an  independent  Democratic 
Republic ;  to  take  up  arms  and  fight 
at  a  moment's  warnmg,  and  to  yield 
implicit  obedience  to  superiors."  The 
pledge  in  the  latter  clause  is  perfectly 
identical  with  that  of  the  Fenian  Bro- 
therhood. The  Phoenixites  had  been 
trained  and  drilled  to  the  practice  of 
military  movements  and  evolutions, 
and  were  indicted  as  having  "con- 
spired to  procure  large  quantities  of 
arms,  guns,  muskets,  pistols,  swords, 
pikes,  pike-handles,  and  pike-heads, 
and  large  quantities  of  ammunition. 
— gunpowder,  bullets,  and  slugs — 
with  mtent  to  arm  themselves  and 
others  against  the  Queen.  The 
prisoners  were  a  national  school- 
master, an  apothecary's  apprentice, 
a  shopkeeper,  his  assistant,  and  a 
schoolmaster  in  a  workhouse — not 
a  very  formidable  nucleus  for  a  re- 
bellious plot ;  and  yet  for  the  defence 
of  these  persons  money  was  sub- 
scribed throughout  the  island  by 
thousands  of  sympathizers.  The 
Attomey-Gteneral  at  the  time,  in 
opening  the  prosecution,  made  re- 
ference to  James  Stephens,  who  did 
not  openly  appear  in  the  movement, 
but  was  supposed  to  have  been  at  the 
bottom  of  it  About  a  year  before  a 
person  pajssing  commonly  as  "  Shuke,** 
whose  real  name  was  none  other 
than   Stephens,  suddenly  appeared 


in  the  county  of  Kerry.  He  passed 
through  it,  sometimes  showing  him- 
self at  Eenmare,  sometimes  at  Skib- 
bereen,  sometimes  at  EiUamey,  and 
enrolled  persons  in  each  place.  He 
lamented  to  say  that  this  man  had 
escaped  justice.  He  had  been  de- 
scribed as  one  of  the  patriots  of  1848, 
•and  "  he  was  understood  to  be  the 
person  through  whom  aid  was  to  come 
from  America,"  The  Kerry  conspira- 
tors were  promised  money  from  the 
States  and  soldiers  from  France,  and 
one  of  their  obiects  was  to  "get  back 
the  confiscated  estates"— -simply  the 
Fenian  plot  in  miniature.  Moreover, 
the  Phoenix  Society  was  to  be  such  an 
association  as  "  priests  should  know 
nothing  about."  Among  the  docu- 
ments produced  at  the  trial  which 
contributed  to  illustrate  its  character 
there  was  a  letter  from  the  very 
O'Donovan  (Rossa)  who  was  treated 
with  a  mistaken  clemency  on  the  oc- 
casion, and  who  repaid  the  Crown 
with  treachery  and  insult  afterwards. 
"  I  don't  believe,"  said  he,  writing  to 
an  associate,  "that  the  Saxon  will 
ever  relax  his  gripe,  except  by  the 
persuasion  of  cold  lead  and  steel— no, 
never.  Cold  steel — to  that  must  it 
come  at  last,  nor  quake  to  hear  it 
spoken.  By  the  blow  alone,  which 
we  must  strike  in  our  strength,  can 
the  chains  of  the  despot  be  shattered" 
The  best  idea  that  can  be  given  of 
the  character  of  the  Phoenix  conspi- 
racy will  be  gathered  from  a  short 
extract  which  we  shall  take  from  the 
depositions  of  the  informer,  CSulli- 
van,  who  said :—"  Cotter  asked  me 
if  tliere  was  anything  like  a  society 
in  Keuraare,  or  did  1  hear  anything 
of  a  man  named  'Shuke.'  I  said 
not.  Cotter  said  be  would  tell  me 
something  very  good,  that  I  would 
like  very  well,  u  I  would  take  an 
oath,  and  that  he  would  not  ask  me 
but  that  he  was  sworn  himself. 
After  he  said  that  he  gave  me  a  book ; 
I  kissed  it  at  his  request  I  swore 
to  keep  the  secret,  which  he  told  me 
then  was  that  the  Americans  were 
coming  over,  to  be  aided  by  the 
French,  and  that  Stephens  passed  by 
to  swear  in  members.  I  believe  from 
the  conversation  we  had  he  said  the 
object  of  the  Americans  coming  over 
was  to  take  or  take  up  Ireland,  and 
that  they  would  have  war  before 
Christmas  and  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  respectable  people  of  Bantiy 
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were  members  of  a  society,  and  that 
if  I  would  become  a  member  lie  would 
make  me  one  by  swearing  another 
oath  to  him.  I  then  consented  to 
take  the  oath  : — '  I,  Daniel  Sullivan, 
do  solemnly  declare,  in  the  presence 
of  God,  to  renounce  all  allegiance  to 
the  Queen  of  England,  shall  do  my  ut- 
most endeavours,  at  every  risk,  to  make 
Ireland  an  independent  Democratic 
Republic,  shall  take  up  arms  and  tight 
at  a  moment's  warning,  shall  not  re- 
veal any  of  this  secret  in  regard  to 
this  brotherhood,  shall  yield  implicit 
obedience  to  my  superiors  or  superior 
officers  ;  and,  finally,  I  take  this  oath 
without  any  mental  reservation.' 
'So  help  your  God,"  says  he;  *kiss 
the  boot.'  I  repeated  these  words  ; 
he  handed  me  a  book,  and  I  kissed  it. 
He  then  said  he  would  give  me  the 
form  of  the  oath  to-morrow,  and  that 
I  could  swear  in  nine,  and  that  I  could 
give  to  some  one  of  the  nine  the  form, 
and  that  he  could  swear  in  nine  more.** 
Subsequently  he  was  at  a  drilling 
meeting — "  We  all  went  to  Glen- 
garrifif,  and  continued  marching  till 
we  reached  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tain. Before  we  separated  there  was 
conversation  about  the  object  of  the 
drilling,  and  that  it  was  for  war. 
which  should  take  place  in  Ireland 
when  the  Americans  would  come  over. 
I  heard  some  of  those  say  the  war 
meant  was  between  the  Americans 
and  the  English  ;  and  that  the  Irish 
were  to  take  part  with  the  Americans 
to  fight  against  the  Queen's  troops  to 
make  an  independent  country."  Whe- 
ther Stephens  was  really  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  Phoenix  movement  is 
nevertheless  somewhat  uncertain,  but 
it  is  beyond  a  doubt  that  he  was  en- 
gaged in  the  work  of  stirring  up 
rebellion  against  the  English  rule  in 
some  manner  in  that  year  of  1858. 

To  render  this  statement  complete 
it  will  be  advisable  to  mention  the 
particulars  of  his  personal  history. 
James  Stephens  is  the  son  of  Mr. 
John  Stephens,  of  Kilkenny,  for  many 
years  an  auctioneer's  clerk.  The 
son,  about  twenty-one  years  old  in 
1848,  was  usually  described  then  as 
a  "real,  resolute  nationalist,"  and 
joined  Smith  O'Brien  at  Ballingarry, 
and  acted  as  his  aide-de-camp  at  the 
siege  of  Farranrory  farm-house,  where 
the  Rebellion  of  '48  began  and  ended. 
It  having  been  found  by  Smith 
O'Brien  tmtt  his  followers  in  the  Cab- 


bage garden,  sheltered  by  the  bftm 
from  the  fire  of  the  police  in  the 
dwellinc-house,  were  either  too  few 
or  too  lain t- hearted  to  make  a  deter- 
mined assault  on  the  garrison,  the 
leader  sent  Stephens  to  ascertain  if  a 
number  of  men  who  were  also  shel- 
tered from  the  constabulary  fife  in  a 
hollow  at  the  other  side  of  the  pre- 
mises, were  willing  to  fight  In  car- 
rying out  these  instructions,  the  aide- 
de-camp  incautiously  got  within  range 
of  the  garrison  fire,  and  received  a  ball 
in  the  back  of  the  thigh,  which  brought 
him  to  the  ground.  Still  he  contrived 
to  creep  along  a  ditch  till  he  got  from 
under  fire,  and  was  then  removed  and 
concealed  by  the  peasantry  while 
under  treatment  for  his  wound. 
When  suflSciently  recovered  to  think 
of  attempting  flight  from  the  coun- 
try, it  was  given  out  that  he  had 
died.  It  was  even  reported  that  his 
remains  had  been  interred  at  night, 
in  one  of  the  city  cemeteries,  and  he 
soon  after  effected  his  escape.  Being 
low  of  stature,  of  slight  build,  effe- 
minate in  appearance,  and  without  a 
beard,  the  laea  of  dressing  him  as  a 
female  occurred  to  those  aiding  his  de- 
parture ;  and  in  the  character  of  lady's 
maid  he  ^ot  on  board  a  vessel  at 
Cork,  and  in  the  same  capacity  passed 
from  the  Dover  steamer  safely  into 
France. 

O'Mahony  was  also  among  the  fu- 
gitives of  1848,  and  he  and  Stephens 
afterwards  spent  some  years  together 
in  Paris.  Stephens  lodged  in  an  attic 
in  the  Quartier  Latin,  and  was  often 
"  hard  put  to  it"  to  live.  He  is  stated 
by  his  eulogists  to  have  been  all  this 
time  absorbed  by  the  one  thought  and 
purpose — the  freeing  of  his  native 
land.  He  ioined  an  extreme  Re- 
publican club  to  master  the  arts  of 
secret  organization,  and  to  discover 
how  men  could  be  brought  to  submit 
implicitly  to  the  commands  of  a  leader. 
This  club,  however,  attracted  the  at- 
tention 01  the  Emperor's  police,  and 
Mr.  Stephens  and  his  fhend  were 
again  sent  on  their  travels.  They 
betook  themselves  to  America.  But 
in  the  summer  of  1856  Stephens  was 
teaching  French  at  a  ladies  school  in 
KiUamey.  Subsequently  he  stopped 
at  Glencar,  and  at  Rossbeigh,  and 
then  returned  to  Killamey,  where  he 
was  again  engaged  as  teacher  at  a 
school  In  the  aatunm  of  1856  he  left 
the  neighbourhood  for  Dublin,  where 
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he  subsequently  earned  a  livelihood  as 
a  tutor  in  several  families  of  respecta- 
bility. But  in  the  summer  of  1858 
he  was  again  in  the  South  ;  and  since 
then  all  his  powers  have  been  devoted 
to  the  Fenian  enterprize,  and  the 
course  of  his  efforts,  and  his  difficul- 
ties, and  successes,  we  shall  disclose, 
now  that  we  have  properly  arrived 
at  the  point  in  the  nwrative  where 
the  Fenian  conspiracy  rises  up  in 
actual  form  and  substance. 

THB  COUIUra  or  rSNUNISM  AND  ITB  BUODBW 
DSVBLOPMBNT  IN  IRBLAKO. 

As  a  mere  Irish  institution  Fenianism 
took  no  substantial  root.     This  is 

5 roved  by  the  correspondence  of 
ames  Stephens  himself  with  his 
transatlantic  confederates,  which  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  authorities. 
The  American  element  was  from  the 
start  its  vital  principle.  The  orga- 
nizer-in-chief went  about  promising 
the  landing  of  an  invading  force,  and 
establishing  to  the  people  the  truth 
of  the  representation  by  expending 
large  sums  of  money  obtained  from 
the  United  States,  and  by  having  a 
number  of  agents  in  a  variety  of 
capacities,  some  sworn  Fenians,  and 
otners  not,  but  all  working  towards 
the  designs  to  which  the  fanaticism 
of  the  bold  projector  urged  him 
on.  Among  a  people  so  ready  for 
treasons  and  stratagems,  and  per- 
haps it  must  now  be  added,  spoils, 
as  the  Irish,  the  circumstance  that  he 
had  large  pecuniary  resources  com- 
mended his  work  to  general  sympathy. 
His  outlays  were  exaggerated ;  his 
supposed  ubiquity  became  a  pro- 
verb; his  mysterious  hints  were 
taken  as  assurances  worthy  of  abso- 
lute trust;  his  followers  were,  in 
popular  conversation,  numbered  by 
thousands  where  a  small  public- 
house  held  the  whole  fraternity. 
The  delusion  was  kept  up  by  sending 
Irish  Fenians  to  America  as  agents, 
who  received  a  ceremonious  welcome 
from  John  O'Mahony  and  his  staif, 
and  finding  with  the  chiefs  of  the 
conspiracy  all  the  outward  signs  of 
large  and  growing  influence,  all  the 
accessories  of  a  practical  scheme,  re- 
turned to  Ireland  to  report  that  the 
Brotherhood  had  their  splendid  build- 
ing in  Duane-street,  New  York,  their 
muitarv,  financial,  and  correspond- 
ence departments,  their  imposing 
staff  of  clerks,  their  agencies  in  every 


chief  town  in  every  State^  their 
armoury,  their  privateersbuildmg,  and 
above  all,  theu*  close  Mends  within 
the  American  Cabinet,  exasperating 
the  differences  between  England  ana 
the  United  States,  with  the  object  of 
bringing  about  a  war  in  the  special 
interest  of  the  Fenians.  All  this  was 
told,  not  by  Stephens,  but  by  persona 
at  once  his  emissaries  and  dupes,  in 
the  drinking  shops,  and  beside  the 
forge-fires  of  the  country,  and,  under 
the  condition  of  the  relations  of 
England  and  America  towards  the 
close  and  immediately  after  the  civil 
war.  had  a  powerful  effect.  The  old 
prediction  of  England's  difficulty 
being  Ireland's  opportunity  appeared 
at  last  in  the  fair  way  of  being  ful- 
fiUed. 

The  rise  of  Fenianism,  however, 
with  all  these  helps,  was  for  a  con- 
siderable period  slow.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  1863,  Stephens's  prospects  of 
being  able  to  create  any  powerful 
organization  in  Ireland  were  small. 
A  careful  review  of  his  expressed 
opinions  to  his  American  associates 
at  this  period  shows  that  his  hopes 
were  all  but  crushed.  No  material 
progress  had  been  made  after  enor- 
mous labour.  The  pecuniary  means 
at  his  command  were  narrow.  His 
individual  exertions  could  at  the  best 
accomplish  little,  and  he  was  without 
the  power  of  supplementing  them 
as  his  experience  dictated  that 
he  might.  What  was  to  be  done? 
Would  he  abandon  the  cause  ?  It 
is  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  force 
of  character  of  this  man  that  he  was 
not  discouraged  by  these  obstacles. 
He  selected  one  of  the  cleverest  of  his 
co-conspirators,  Thomas  Clarke  Luby, 
and  despatched  him  to  America  in 
the  spring  of  1863.  Luby  went  with 
a  distinct  mission  to  the  military 
Irish  in  the  States.  It  was  his  task 
to  convince  them  that  Ireland  was  a 
conquest  they  might  easily  make. 
Luby  saw  in  i^ew  York  General  Cor- 
coran, the  chief  of  the  Irish  Brigade 
in  the  service  of  America,  and  made 
an  easy  convert  of  the  gallant  Celt^ 
who  permitted  him  to  follow  his 
camp,  to  hold  meetings  of  his  officers 
and  men,  to  harangue  them  on  the 
possibility  of  a  successful  invasion  of 
Ireland,  and  to  enrol  them  as  the 
friends  of  the  undertaking,  with  the 
distinct  understanding  tnat  they 
should  be  ready  to  engage  in  the 
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enterpnze  when  the  American 
stamg^e  had  closed,  provided  that  the 
Irish  m  Ireland  used  the  interval  in 
getting  ready  to  receive  them.  Luby's 
success  astonished  both  himself  and 
Stephens,  and  was  the  first  real 
stimulus  the  movement  received. 
O'Mahony,  being  then  in  New  York, 
assisted  Luby ;  and  at  the  same  time 
sought  to  bring  the  American  Go- 
vernment under  an  obligation,  bv 
using  his  influence  in  procuring  Irish 
recruits  for  their  army.  Luby  re- 
mained nearly  a  year  in  the  States, 
and  exerted  himself  in  the  most 
active  manner  both  among  the  miU- 
tary  and  in  lecturing  to  civil 
audiences.  He  travelled  over  the 
greatest  part  of  the  Union,  and  every- 
where stirred  up  the  Irish  by  promis- 
ing a  war  between  England  and  Ame- 
rica, and  a  raid  by  Irish-America 
upon  Ireland  as  an  incident  of  it. 
About  midsummer,  1864,  Lubyjoined 
Stephens  again  in  Ireland.  He  had 
previously  communicated  to  the  lat- 
ter a  detailed  account  of  his  work  in 
America,  which  the  Attorney- Grene- 
ral,  in  his  opening  statement  against 
Luby  at  the  Special  Commisisiou, 
treated  it  as  among  the  most  signifl- 
cant  of  the  documents  that  had  come^ 
into  his  possession. 

It  was  Luby  who  laid  the  basis  of 
the  Fenian  organization  in  Ame- 
rica. Fenianism  had  before  his  visit 
been  little  more  than  a  sentiment,  and 
the  adoption  of  the  title  of  the  ancient 
warriors  merely  a  conceit.  As  the 
fruit  of  his  eflforts,  it  acquired  a 
serious  purpose.  Whether  Luby,  or 
Stephens,  or  O'Mahony,  was  the  au- 
thor of  the  nomenclature  of  the  con- 
spira^,  with  its  Centres,  Head  Cen- 
tres, Squares,  and  soforth,  and  its 
As,  6s,  and  Cs,  it  is  impossible  to 
say,  but  almost  immediately  after 
Luby  left  America  for  Ireland,  the 
Chicago  Congress  took  place,  at  which 
for  the  first  time  the  Society  became 
a  reality.  The  plan  of  action  was 
prepared  with  extreme  care.  The 
Irisn  applications  of  it  only  was  kept 
a  profound  secret.  There  was  an  os- 
tentatious parade  of  publicity  as  if 
to  the  mere  blowing  of  the  Fenian 
trumpet  the  power  of  England  was  to 
fall  as  did  the  walls  of  Jericho  by 
the  miraculous  blast  of  the  horns,  but 
the  public  advertisement  of  objects,  of 
rules,  and  of  names  of  principals,  of  the 
mode  of  carrying  on  we  undertaking, 


had  thus  much  of  American  astute- 
ness added  to  Irish  bombast,  that  not 
a  hint  ever  so  remote  was  let  fall  as  to 
what  the  leaders  of  the  Brotherhood 
were  doing,  or  intended  to  do,  in 
Ireland.  It  was  from  the  documents 
discovered  on  the  apprehension  of 
the  conspirators  that  it  was  learned 
for  the  first  time  that  the  Chicago 
plan  contemplated  the  sending  of 
money  to  Ireland  without  delay  in 
as  large  sums  as  possible,  to  be  used 
by  James  Stephens  in  drilling  men, 
and  supplying  them  with  arms. 

How  Stephens  came  to  be  so  com- 
pletely trusted  by  his  associates,  and 
by  the  Fenians,  renmins  a  mystery. 
His  antecedents  hardly  account  for  his 
sudden  exaltation  to  such  a  position, 
and  imtil  much  more  is  known  of 
his  life  between  1846  and  1859,  iuid 
1859  again  and  1863,  than  an  ac- 
quaintance with  its  main  incidents, 
it  must  be  matter  for  speculation 
how  it  was  that  he  obtained  the 
supremacy  in  the  conduct  of  the  con- 
spiracy, even  above  O'Mahony  him- 
self, whom  Stephens,  in  fact,  as  his 
superior,  has  severely  reprimanded 
on  several  occasions. 

In  the  spring  of  1864  Stephens 
himself  left  Ireland  for  America,. find- 
ing it  impossible  by  letter  to  settle  his 
differences  with  O'Mahony,  and  with 
the  object  of  completing  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Fenian  Order  in  the 
States.  Before  that  date  he  had 
established  the  Irish  People,  not  to 
create  Fenianism,  for  it  existed  in 
America,  in  Ireland,  and  in  England 
before  the  paper  came  into  being,  but 
to  feed  it,  and  perhaps  somewhat  to 
throw  the  Government  and  the  Irish 
public  off  their  guard  as  to  the  nature 
and  growth  of  the  plot.  To  the  au- 
thorities and  all  not  in  the  secret  the 
journal  seemed  but  another  of  the 
seditious  prints  not  unknown  in  Ire- 
land, rather  more  philosophical  than 
others  of  the  class,  sharper  in  style,  and 
with  a  dash  of  Americanism  hardly  suf- 
ficient to  excite  suspicion.  Its  writers 
had  a  certain  amount  of  svmpathy  on 
account  of  their  occasionally  clever  and 
forcible  protests  against  those  exces- 
sive clerical  pretensions  in  politics 
which  have  recently  raised  anew  in 
Ireland  old  strifes  that  were  supposed 
to  have  been  buried.  Without  the 
varied  ability  of  the  old  Nation^ 
the  Irish  People  was  more  pungent 
and  independent  on  points  of  that 
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sort  It  was  not  possible  for  persons 
unpossessed  of  the  Fenian  secret  to 
know  before  the  seizure  of  the  paper 
and  its  manuscripts  and  records  that 
far  from  bein^  a  spontaneous  utter- 
ance of  the  Irish  aiscontents  which 
have  ever  existed,  it  had  been  deli- 
berately established  for  the  purpose 
of  preparing  the  people  to  receive  the 
insurrectionary  plans  which  the  Head 
Centre  was  devising.  Those  who  have 
had  but  an  imperfect  knowledge  of 
the  facts  blamed  the  Government  for 
not  prosecuting  the  Irish  People  a 
full  year  before  the  16th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1865,  but  they  should  remember 
that  to  the  authorities,  as  to  them- 
selves, and  to  all  classes  of  the  Irish 
public,  the  paper  appeared  to  be 
no  more  than  an  organ  of  the 
long-familiar  Celtism,  mitigated  by 
vigorous  philippics  against  the  high- 
Church  doctrines  of  the  extreme 
Papal  party.  Had  a  paper  supposed 
to  bear  this  character  oeen  prema- 
turely prosecuted,  the  proceeding 
would  have  seemed  a  violent  inter- 
ference with  the  freedom  of  the  Press 
in  the  interest  of  political  ecclesiasti- 
cism,  and  in  all  probability  would 
have  proved  abortive,  and  resulted  in 
a  direct  encouragemcDt  of  Fenianism. 
The  simply  answer  to  all  complaint 
is  the  fact  that  the  Government  did 
not  know  any  more  than  did  the  pub- 
lic suspect,  that  the  Irish  People  was 
the  gazette  of  the  '^  Irish  Republic, 
now  virtuidly  established  "—to  quote 
Mr.  Stephens's  formula — until  the 
seizure  of  September  had  taken  place, 
and  the  mysteries  of  the  concern  were 
to  some  extent  laid  bare. 

Stephens  was  the  founder  of  the 
Irish  FeopUy  and  he  went  to  America 
among  other  things  to  stimulate  the 
supply  of  money  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  in  its  gratuitous  circulation. 
He  was  completely  successful  in  all 
the  purposes  of  that  visit  He  re- 
mained there  till  August,  1864,  and 
every  journey  he  took,  every  act  he 
did,  became  known  to  the  Crown 
lawyers  eventually  by  the  papers 
found  with  Charles  Underwood 
O'Connell,  on  his  arrest  at  Queens- 
town  on  the  3rd  of  September,  1865. 
This  O'Connell  was  one  of  the  officers 
of  the  intended  revolutionary  army, 
many  of  whom  started  from  America 
for  Ireland  in  August  and  Septem- 
ber, and  was  intrusted  with  all  the 
private  papers  of  Stephens  which 


he  had  left  behind  him  in  America 
from  considerations  of  prudence,  as  he 
was  aware  he  had  been  for  some  time 
more  or  less  under  the  siureillance  of 
the  police.  In  America  Stephens,  as 
Luby  had  done  before,  but  on  a  lai^er 
scale,  went  among  the  military,  pre- 
paring them  for  "the  coming  day." 
He  travelled  under  one  of  his  many 
aliases  as  Captam  O'Daly,  and  went 
in  particular  through  the  army  of 
the  Cumberland,  under  passes  from 
commanders  of  the  American  forces 
of  the  highest  rank,  frankly  stating 
his  object  to  be  to  enlist  the  future 
services  of  the  Irish  soldiers  for  an 
Irish  invasion.  His  activity  in  the 
work  was  almost  incredible.  He 
travelled  immense  distances,  endured 
many  fatigues,  spared  no  labour,  and 
proved  himself  a  man  of  great  ear- 
nestness if  misguided  and  malignant. 
There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the 
American  Government  knew  any- 
thing of  the  facilities  afforded  to 
him  of  tampering  with  the  military, 
which  are  to  be  excused  by  consider- 
ing that  the  state  of  discipline  in  the 
American  army  had  become  very  low, 
and  that  it  was  the  interest  of  its  com- 
manders at  the  moment  to  humour 
the  Irish.  To  these  two  visits  to 
the  arm^  by  Luby  and  Stephens  ia 
the  immigration  of  American  colonels 
and  captains  into  Ireland  after  the 
war,  which  rendered  the  suspension 
of  the  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus  neces- 
sary, entirely  referable.  The  enthu- 
siasm of  the  Fenian  missionaries 
communicated  itself  to  a  portion  of 
their  military  countrymen,  and  led 
them  to  make  the  fatal  mistake  of 
supposing  that  fresh  work  as  adven- 
turers of  the  sword  was  ready  await- 
ing them  in  Ireland  whenever  the 
hour  of  disbandment  arrived  in  the 
States.  None  of  the  native  Ameri- 
cans fell  into  the  trap,  fond  as  they 
are  of  filibustering  adventure.  The 
Fenian  conspiracv  in  the  States,  in 
fact,  has  been  all  through  regarded 
as  the  plaything  of  the  Irish.  It 
amused  them,  made  them  more  tract- 
able, and  did  the  Americans  no  harm. 
Stephens,  when  in  America,  ar- 
ranged his  quarrel  with  O'Mahony, 
obtained  lai^  promises  of  money, 
and  came  bacK  to  Ireland.  The 
Irish -Americans  were  as  good  as  their 
word  in  the  matter  of  remittances. 
Immediately  after  Stephens's  return. 
liberal  sums  began  to  be  received,  ana 
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as  far  as  can.  be  ascertained  were 
honestly  expended  in  furtherance  of 
the  caiise^  and  not  as  some  have 
thought   m  providing  luxuries  for 
the  knot  of  principals.    The   first 
money  transmitted  came  from  New 
York  to  Ellen  O'Leary,  sister  of  John 
O'Leary,  the  editor   of  the  paper, 
formerly  a  studious  and  inoffensive 
person,  of  respectable  family,    but 
having  about  him,  as  his  appearance 
showed,  much  of  the  fire  and  incon- 
siderateness  <5f  the  Celt.  O'Leary  was 
the  second  of  the  prisoners  convicted, 
and  signalized  himself  among  his  con- 
federates by  the  violence  of  his  fare- 
well speech  and  declaration  before 
leaving  the  dock.    He  seems  to  have 
been  the  most  vigorous  of  the  writers  of 
the  paper,  though  not  the  most  re- 
fined. The  latter  distinction  belonged 
to  Luby,  whilst  the  malice  came  from 
O'Keeffe.     O'Leary  had  the  art  of 
inventing  correspondence  to  keep  up 
the  idea  of  the  Irish  Feople  oflSce 
being  a  centre  of  advice  and  direc- 
tion to  the  whole  Fenian  body  in  the 
three  kingdoms.    The  Crown  lawyers 
were    able  to   trace  in   all   about 
Xl4,000,  as  transmitted  to  the  Irish 
Dublin  Fenian  leaders  alone  between 
August,  1864,  and  September,  1866. 
But  it  must  not  be  imagined  that  this 
was  the  total  sum  sent  over.    Un- 
questionably a  great  deal  more  came. 
A  Member  of  Parliament,  who  lately 
returned  from  America,  declared  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  when  refer- 
ring a  few  weeks  ago  to  the  Fenian 
subject,  that  for  some  years  as  much 
as  £40,000  per  annum  has  been  ex- 
pended  in    Ireland,    of    American 
money,  in  connection  with  insurrec- 
tionary designs.     That  probably  is 
an  excessive  estimate,  but  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  Fenian  money  whTch 
came  to  Dublin  was  by  no  means  all 
that  reached  Ireland.    The  Cork  or-' 
ganization,  which  was  independent 
of  that  of  Dublin,  had  its  share  of 
the  sums  forwarded  from  the  Fenian 
Exchequer  in  New  York,  and  that 
share   was    not   inconsiderable,    as 
the  necessities  of  Feniauism  in  the 
capital  of  Munster,  and  throughout 
the  county  of  Cork  were  even  more 
remarkable  than  those    of  Dublin. 
The  use  made  of  the  money,  in  so 
far  as  Stephens  had  the  direction  of 
its  outlay,  was  to  pay  emissaries  who 
were  despatched  to  every  part  of  Ire- 
land to  enrol  men  and  drill  them. 
VOL.  Lxvii.— NO.  ccca 


HOW  TBB  rSMIAir  BMUBARm  PROCBBDBO. 

The  agent  arrived  in  a  town,  and 
immediately  began  to  treat  the  idler 
portion  of  its  inhabitants  in  public- 
nouses.  It  was  easy  at  all  times  to  get 
the  audiences  assembled  into  poUtical 
discussion.  Denunciation  of  the  Go- 
vernment was  natural  at  these  orgies, 
and  the'  next  step  to  the  taking  01 
the  Fenian  oath  easy.  The  Stranger, 
after  a  time,  having  felt  his  way,  con- 
stituted the  most  zedous  of  the  neo- 
phytes the  Centre  of  the  district,  and 
on  his  departure  that  person  continued 
to  receive  money  for  supplying  drink 
in  like  manner,  and  so  carrying  on  the 
work.  In  many  cases  it  is  known  that 
sums  of  five  pounds  sterling  have 
been  spent  by  Centres  on  a  Sunday, 
in  public- houses  of  villages,  the  incU- 
viciuals  paying  for  the  liquor  being 
shopmen  and  artisans,  who  could  not 
have  spent  a  crown  of  their  own 

? roper  money  upon  any  such  purpose, 
he  small  drinking-shops  in  certain 
towns  in  Tipperary,  in  Mayo,  and  in 
Cork,  had  a  "  roaring  trade,'*  and  there 
were  some  of  them  in  garrison  towns, 
which  had  authority  to  supply  such  sol- 
diers freely  with  drink  gratis  as  were 
introdiuxd  by  Brethren.  Large  sums 
were  expended  in  the  attempt  to 
corrupt  the  military,  and  bribes  in 
actual  money  were  not  infrequent. 
The  emissaries  escaped  notice  when 
they  entered  a  town  by  being  ac- 
credited to  a  person  supposed  to  be 
respectable,  such,  for  instance,  as  an 
attorney's  clerk,  or  a  tradesman  hold- 
ing a  good  position  in  his  way  j  meet- 
ings were  soon  convened  m  the 
Eublic-houses  where  the  free  drinking 
ad  been,  as  a  preparative,  going  on 
for  a  certain  time— the  participants 
were  harangued  and  excited,  and  ex- 
traordinary stories  told  to  them  of 
the  determination  of  the  American 
€h)vemment  to  free  Ireland,  and  of 
the  enormous  Celtic  army  already  in 
existence  in  the  States,  which  they 
were  all  to  be  ready  to  join  when  it 
came  over,  to  secure  for  themselves  by 
a  short  and  glorious  struggle  the  pre- 
dominance in  the  island,  and  the  pos- 
session of  the  property  which  the  Saxon 
element  in  its  population  now  ei\joy. 
To  the  young  and  ardent  artisans  m 
towns,  adventure  and  plunder  were  the 
baits  held  out;  to  the  soldier  high  com- 
mand was  offered  in  the  army  of  the 
Republic ;  with  the  more  respectable 
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dasB  of  fanners  a  still  bolder  line  was 
taken — maps  were  shown,  purporting 
to  be  those  of  confiscated  estates,  and 
the  townlands  which  were  to  be 
won  back  for  their  families,  indicated. 
The  Irish  farmer  is  the  most  gullible 
of  mortals,  and  weak  on  this  point 
especially.  There  is  scarcely  a  parish 
in  some  parts  of  the  country  in  which 
there  is  not  a  sui)posed  representa- 
tive of  some  ancient  chief,  whose 
fabled  doings  live  in  local  story.  This 
man  is  regarded  by  those  about  him 
as  one  who  is  some  day  to  come  by  his 
own  again,  and  treated  with  deference 
accordingly,  though  perhaps  but  a  cot- 
tier. In  most  instances  the  claim  of 
descent  is  as  pure  a  delusion  as  the  tale 
of  his  ancestors'  glories :  the  same  nar- 
ratives will  be  foimd  in  various  parts 
of  a  county,  here  of  the  Byrnes  and 
there  of  the  O'Tooles,  from  the  lips 
of  their  dispossessed  successors  who 
have  now  no  more  property  than  the 
pig  that  pays  the  rent  It  was  upon  the 
impressible  minds  of  this  class  that  the 
emissaries  of  James  Stephens  worked 
first  of  all,  and  next  upon  those  of  a 
class  immediately  below  them.  The 
sons  of  farmers  tell  into  his  snare,  as 
being  the  most  open  to  the  influences  of 
romance;  and  it  was  easy  enough,  when 
once  a  sort  of  lod^e  or  club  had  been 
established  in  a  village  public-house, 
to  deposit  the  machinery  of  the  system 
there,  and  prepare  the  members  to  re- 
ceive the  visits  of  the  drillmasters^  who 
were  sent  at  intervals  from  adjoming 
towns  to  teach  the  Brotherhood  the 
art  of  war.  No  man  was  allowed  to 
join  those  drillings  who  had  not  taken 
the  Oath,  which  was  never  dispensed 
with  in  Ireland,  though  in  America, 
to  satisfy  the  scruples  of  the  priest- 
hood against  secret  oaths,  a  pledge 
was  instituted. 

Nothing  is  more  remarkable  about 
this  conspiracy  than  the  secrecy  with 
which  all  these  proceedings  were  con- 
ducted from  Dublin,  from  Cork,  and 
from  other  convenient  stations  in 
north  and  west,  Stephens  being  the 
principal  puller  of  the  wires.  Con- 
sidering the  large  numbers  engaged, 
the  fidelity  of  the  Brethren  to  each 
other  and  to  their  chief  has  been 
extraordinary,  and  it  may  be  added 
in  Ireland  unprecedented,  for  in  1848 
the  information  received  by  the  Go- 
yemment  from  adherents  of  the 
cause  was  much  fuller  and  reeularly 
jsupplied  from  the  first    Whetner  to 


the  credit  of  the  Fenians  or  not,  it 
vastly  embarrassed  the  authorities  in 
dealing  with  their  plot  that  it  waa 
carriedf  to  such  a  height,  and  spread 
so  far  throughout  the  country,  before 
the  Executive  had  a  knowledge  of 
its  design,  plan,  or  ramifications  upon 
which  any  action  that  would  have 
been  efiective  could  be  taken.  It  ia 
to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  develop- 
ment of  the  society's  influence  in 
Ireland  was  very  rapid.  If  Stephens 
laboured  through  1862, 1863,  and  the 
greater  part  of  1864  unsuccessfully, 
from  the  August  of  the  last-named 
year  the  organization  grew  enor- 
mously. The  agents  became  active 
and  bold  all  over  the  country  to  aa 
almost  incredible  degree,  apparently 
caring  little  for  being  observed,  and 
scattering  money  with  prodigfd 
hand.  The  Irish  PeopU  from  tiie 
time  took  for  granted  in  every  sen- 
tence that  all  was  ready,  that  the 
hour  was  near,  and  displayed  a  seem- 
ing consciousness  of  strength  i^ich 
did  more  to  propagate  the  treasonaUe 
spirit  than  could  any  amount  of  ex- 
cited writing. 

THB INPORKATIOII  POflSSSSKO  IK  8KPTCMBSR,  186S. 

Up  to  the  beginning  of  September, 
1865,  the  amount  of  real  informati<Mi 
in  the  hands  of  the  Government  was 
slight  The  police  in  Dublin  were 
vigilant;  they  knew  that  something 
was  going  on ;  they  had  suspected 
drillings  from  December,  1864,  and 
had  noted  gatherings  for  the  purpose 
from  time  to  time  at  the  Irish  People 
office  and  elsewhere.  These  matters 
they  reported,  but  the  Government 
could  turn  those  scattered  intimations 
to  no  account  in  the  absence  of  an 
informer  with  knowledge  of  the 
workings  of  the  conspiracy.  One  in- 
former had  stated,  at  intervals,  cer- 
tain matters  to  the  police,  but 
important  as  they  were,  as  showing 
the  necessity  to  find  out  more,  they 
lay  in  reality  on  the  very  edce  of  the 
organization,  and  amounted  to  so 
little,  looked  at  with  the  l^jal  eye, 
that  no  prudent  man  could  have 
dared  to  take  action  upon  them.  It 
was  fortunate  that  nothing  preci- 

Eitate  was  done,  and  the  Crown 
iwyers  deserve  no  small  credit  for 
the  patience  with  which  they  waited 
until  the  time  arrived  when  they 
could  deal  with  the  case  effectively. 
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And  it  is  but  right  to  say  that  the 
police  of  Dublin  are  entitled  to  high 

E raise  for  having  honestly  and  fear- 
jssly  from  the  commencement  ap- 
plied themselves  to  the  difficult  task 
of  getting  at  the  bottom  of  the  mys- 
tery which  they  knew  existed,  but 
could  not  expound. 

An  incident  of  a  curious  character 
in  Julj^  1865,  threw  a  flood  of  light  on 
the  inrormation,  meagre  as  it  was, 
which  the  Government  possessed.  A 
boy  in  the  employment  of  the  tele- 
graph company  at  Kingstown,  within 
a  few  miles  of  Dublin,  on  the  22nd 
of  July  found  an  envelope  lying  on 
the  esplanade  of  the  railway  termi- 
nus. It  had  no  address,  and  he  was 
scarcely  able  to  read  it ;  out  on  open- 
ing it  he  found  inside  three  papers, 
on  one  of  which  he  could  read  "  ^ew 
York."  The  lad  took  the  papers  to 
a  Miss  Mitchell,  a  yoimg  person  of 
much  intelligence,  employed  in  the 
same  office,  who  gave  them  to  her 
sister.  They  came  on  the  same  even- 
ing into  the  hands  of  the  Superinten- 
dent of  Police,  and  the  Government 
inunediately  discovered  their  nature. 
One  of  them  was  a  Bill  of  Exchange, 
the  draft  of  Belmont  &  Co.,  bankers 
of  New  York,  on  Rothschilds,  in 
favour  of  George  Hopper,  for  jCSOO, 
and  the  other  two  were  letters  in 
the  handwriting  of  "Head  Centre, 
John  O'Mahony,"  indicating  in  the 
plainest  manner  that  the  l^ill  was  for 
the  treasonable  purposes  of  the  organ- 
ization ;  that  two  special  emissaries 
from  Ajnerica  had  come  over  with 
it,  accredited  to  Stephens ;  and  also 
stating  0*Mahony's  regrets  that  a  per- 
son of  the  name  of  "O'Donnell"  had 
left  America  so  soon.  So  closely  had 
the  movements  of  the  suspected  per- 
sons been  watched  that  this  so-called 
O'Donnell  was  found  to  be  no  less  a 
person  than  O'Donovan,  the  very 
Rossa "  who  had  appeared  in  the 
Phcenix  business  of  1859,  and  had 
then  obtained  the  clemency  of  the 
Crown.  In  the  month  of  June,  1865, 
O'Donovau  was  traced  to  Queenstown, 
where  he  took  a  passage  for  America 
under  the  name  of  0  Donnell.  He 
was  also  traced  back  by  the  same  ship 
which  bore  the  persons  who  brought 
the  Bill  of  Exchange.  The  utmost 
caution  was  observed  by  the  authori- 
ties. The  telegrams  sent  to  London 
from  the  traitors  in  relation  to  the 
lost  bill  were  quietly  got,  and  the 


most  perfect  plan  arranged  to  capture 
the  person  applying  for  payment. 
So  careful  were  the  conspirators, 
however,  that  no  payment  was  ever 
demanded.  This  transaction  much 
aided  the  conclusions  to  which  the 
constant  watching  of  the  movements 
of  the  conspirators  had  led,  and  it 
appeared  to  the  Crown  officers  that 
the  time  was  at  last  come  when  an 
effort  should  be  made  to  strike  down 
the  organization  by  a  simultaneous 
arrest  of  those  supposed  to  be  its 
leaders,  and  a  seizure  of  the  Irish 
People  office  as  the  nucleus  of  treason, 
and  the  repository  of  everything  tend- 
ing to  the  spreading  of  sedition. 

THE  8KIZURB  OF  THE  *'  IRISH  PSOPLK." 

The  house  where  the  paper  was 
printed  was,  in  fact,  the  head-quar- 
ters of  the  conspiracy,  and  the  jour- 
nal proved  very  much  a  deception. 
The  G^ovemment  expected  to  find 
much  more  on  the  premises  than  the 
materials  to  convict  a  few  personally 
unimportant  individuals  of  treason- 
able writing,  and  were  not  disap- 
pointed. Considering  the  slender 
character  of  the  information  in  their 
hands  at  the  time  regarding  the  con- 
spiracy as  a  conspiracy,  the  exploit 
must  be  considered  to  have  been  a 
bold  one,  and  creditable  to  their  ad- 
ministrative vigour  in  the  highest 
degree.  In  this,  as  at  all  other  stages 
in  the  contest  with  Fenianism,  Lord 
Wodehouse  proved  himself  fully 
equal  to  the  occasion — at  once  discreet 
and  bold,  careful   in  judging  and 

Erompt  in  action.  The  public  were 
alf  disposed  to  think,  at  first,  that 
the  seizure  of  the  7  mA  People  went 
the  length  of  an  unnecessary  arbitra- 
riness. It  was  openly  referred  to  a 
desire  to  make  political  capital  of  Fe- 
nianism, but  events  very  soon  proved 
that  the  Government  had  judjjed 
justly.  The  arrests  at  the  Iruh  Peo- 
ple office,  and  the  consequent  searches, 
were  so  well  effected  that  the  Govern- 
ment in  twenty-four  hours  became 
masters  of  the  whole  conspiracy,  and 
of  its  designs  and  objects.  Its  prin- 
cipal founders  and  sustainers  were 
taken  at  one  sweep  of  the  net ;  but 
so  little  was  learaed  from  Informers, 
that  absolutely  the  whereabouts  of 
James  Stephens  was  not  revealed, 
and  he  remained  at  Fairfield  House, 
Sandymount,  untouched,  until  the 
11th  of  November,  1865,  when  he  wm  . 
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arrested  there  along  with  three  of  his 
associates,  Brophy,  Duffy,  and  Kick- 
ham.  Kickham  and  Brophy  were 
both  conyicted  at  the  Special  Com- 
mission in  Dublin,  and  Duffy  escaped 
a  trial  on  the  plea,  supported  by 
irresistible  medical  evidence,  that  a 
trial  would  cost  him  his  life.  Persons 
deeply  implicated  in  the  conspiracy 
were  also  arrested  in  Cork  on  the 
16th  of  September,  and  its  formidable 
character  immediately  became  appa- 
rent The  examination  of  the  docu- 
ments found  at  the  People  office  and 
with  individuals  in  Cork  and  Dublin 
was  a  tedioTis  task  ;  and  whilst  it  was 
proceeding,  and  the  nature  of  the 
testimony  against  the  prisoners  could 
not  be  fully  declared,  it  was  natural 
that  the  public  should  suppose  the 
Fenian  organization  to  be  out  an- 
other silly  attempt  at  rebellion  which 
the  authorities  and  the  public  could 
i^ord  to  treat  lightly.  Fortunately, 
however,  the  levity  with  which  se- 
rious breaches  of  the  law,  and  offences 
against  society  of  a  political  nature, 
have  too  often  been  treated  in  Ire- 
land, was  not  witnessed  on  this  occa- 
sion. When  the  Executive  had  ob- 
tained somethinglike  a  comprehensive 
view  of  the  Fenian  plot  from  its 
papers  and  records,  they  recognized 
the  necessity  for  dealing  with  it  as  a 
matter  of  the  utmost  gravity,  and 
the  Special  Commission  was  at  once 
appointed.  When  the  names  were 
announced  of  the  Judges  selected, 
it  was  clear  that  there  would  be 
left  with  the  prisoners  or  their  sym- 
pathizers no  ground  for  the  pretence 
that  they  had  not  a  fair  trial.  Two 
Judges  were  chosen  whose  impartiality 
and  ability  were  unquestioned  and 
unquestionable,  and  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  that  the  trying  of  all  the 
cases  should  be  entrusted  to  them. 
The  result  of  the  Commission  was 
that  every  leader  of  the  conspiracy, 
and  its  most  active  emissaries,  were 
convicted  either  at  Dublin  or  Cork. 
No  prisoners  ever  in  the  annals  of 
trials  received  more  fair  play.  All 
the  evidence,  documentary  and  other- 
wise, which  was  to  be  adduced  against 
them,  was  placed  in  the  hands  of 
their  attorney  and  counsel,  and  with- 
out exaggeration  the  Crown  brief 
was  put  at  their  disposal.  The  Law 
Olficers  had  recourse  to  no  extraneous 
help  ;  they  conducted  the  prosecution 
with  the  aid   of  the  ordinaiy  pro- 


secutors, and  did  not  seek  to  over- 
awe or  overbear  the  prisoners  by  the 
multitude  of  counseL  The  couTBe 
taken  by  them  in  every  case  was 
decided,  and  all  the  law  points  made 
for  the  prisoners  were  promptly  met 
by  legal  argument,  without  nervous- 
ness or  flutter. 

In  the  case  of  the  Phoenix  Stat« 
prosecutions  in  1858-9,  when  Mr. 
Whiteside  and  Mr.  George  were  the 
Law  Officers,  there  were  eight  or  ten 
men  amenable  at  Kerry,  and  seven  or 
eight  at  Cork.  Yet  but  one  man  waa 
,  put  on  trial  at  the  Kerry  Spring  Assizes 
of  1859,  and  after  five  or  six  days' 
trial  the  jury  disagreed,  and  the 
assizes  were  adjourned  over  the  ap- 
proaching Cork  assizes.  At  these 
last,  the  prisoners  being  ready  for 
trial,  Mr.  Whiteside,  then  Attorney- 
General,  without  assi^ing  any  cause, 
insisted  on  postponmg  the  trials. 
The  ailjoumed  assizes  at  Kerry  came 
on,  and  the  same  man  tried  before 
was  put  up  again.  His  counsel  having 
retired  from  his  defence  he  was  con- 
victed. Not  long  after  the  Govern- 
ment of  Lord  Derby  fell,  and  Mr. 
Whiteside  went  out  of  office  ;  so  that 
the  whole  result  of  that  prosecution 
was  the  conviction  of  one  undefended 
prisoner,  and  the  abandonment  of  the 
prosecution  against  all  the  rest.  If 
the  Phoenix  conspiracy  had  any 
serious  hold  in  the  country  at  the 
time,  this  result  would  have  been 
disastrous.  It  was  but  the  com- 
mencement of  the  plot,  and  seemed 
contemptible  enough  ;  but  there  can 
be  no  question  that  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  treated  stimulated  the 
after- planned  Fenian  seditious  organ- 
ization. 

It  has  been  often  said  that  the 
Irish  Government  were  too  late  in 
their  action,  and  that  at  all  events  the 
Irish  People  newspaper  should  have 
been  prosecuted  for  the  treason  its 
columns  contained  long  before  Septem- 
ber ;  but  it  seems  perfectly  plain  that 
if  this  had  been  done  no  possible 
result  could  have  been  of  muchr 
value,  whilst  there  was  great  risk 
of  failure.  Press  prosecutions  for 
strong  writing  are,  rightly  enough, 
not  popular  with  Junes,  and  it  is 
easy  to  see  how  an  adroit  counsel 
could  have  made  k  case  for  the  Irish 
People,  in  the  absence  of  proof  that 
it  was  but  a  minor  part  in  a  for- 
midable organization,  which  might 
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have  caused  an  acquittal  on  the 
chai^ge  of  treason- felony—the  only 
charge  worth  trying  its  conductors 
upon  at  any  time.  If  there  was 
not  an  acquittal,  there  would  have 
been,  probably,  a  disagreement  of 
the  jury,  which  would  have  been 
equally  disastrous  to  the  cause  of 
peace  and  order,  and  a  victory  of  the 
highest  moment  to  the  Fenian 
Brotherhood.  It  would  have  been 
a  valuable  boast  in  America — worth 
many  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars  to 
the  body — ^that  James  Stephens  had 
commenced  his  triumphs  by  defeating 
the  Saxon  (Joverament  in  its  own 
courts  of  law !  This  would  have 
been  regarded  as  an  augury  of  the 
greatest  ultimate  success.  On  the 
other  hand,  to  what  would  success 
for  the  Crown  in  such  a  prosecution 
have  amounted  ?  One  or  two  indivi- 
duals would  be  cast  into  prison  for  a 
short  term,  but  the  journal  itself 
would  still  be  published,  and  the 
organizers  would  have  become  more 
cautious.  A  much  wiser  course  was 
pursued  in  allowing  the  matter  some- 
what to  mature.  By  no  other  plan 
could  the  whole  band  of  Fenian  chiefs 
have  been  laid  hold  of,  put  upon  their 
trial,  convicted  in  a  quiet  and  order- 
ly manner,  and  removed  from  the 
scene.  The  convictions  were  the 
result  of  an  accumulation  of  proof  so 
complete  that  no  jury  could  hesitate ; 
BO  complete  that  counsel  for  the 
Crown  needed  none  of  the  arts  of 
the  rhetorician,  and  had  only  to 
present  their  case,  as  they  did,  with 
admirable  temper  and  clearness.  A 
premature  prosecution  of  the  news- 
paper would  simply  have  been  fatal. 
It  would  have  prevented  them  from 

fitting  at  the  underlying  conspiracy, 
he  stroke  on  the  15th  of  September 
mastered  it.  Its  entire  correspon- 
dence fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Crown, 
and  the  inmost  secrets,  thoughts,  and 
workings,  of  all  its  members,  were 
unmasked.  To  the  Attorney-Gen- 
eral, Mr.  Lawson,  and  the  Solicitor- 
General,  Mr.  Sullivan,  the  highest 
possible  praise  is  due.  They  were 
ably  assisted  by  Mr.  Charles  Barry, 
who  acted  as  Law  Adviser  to  the 
Castle.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten 
how  successfully  the  Crown  Solicitor, 
Mr.  Anderson,  discharged  the  portion 
of  the  duty  which  devolved  upon 
him.  It  was  fortunate  that  Lord 
Wodehouse  was  seconded  in  his  ef- 


forts by  men  so  cool  and  bold — 
men  like  himself  not  to  be  moved 
by  passing  gusts  of  popular  opinion, 
but  who  went  right  on  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  duty  as  a  cool 
judgment  dictated,  trusting  that  at 
the  right  time  full  justice  would  be 
done  to  their  measures,  and  their 
patient  waiting  for  the  proper  mo- 
ment to  intervene  regarded  as  the 
most  to  be  commended  of  their  acts. 
Nor  would  it  be  right  to  leave  this 
portion  of  our  observations  without 
recording  the  public  sense  of  the 
constitutional  fairness,  vigour,  and 
self-command  under  difficmt  circum- 
stances of  the  Judges,  and  especially 
of  Mr.  Justice  Keogh.  They  com- 
pletely fathomed  the  conspiracy  them- 
selves, not  only  in  its  details  of  plan, 
but  in  its  larger  scope  as  a  political 
movement  originating  in  another 
country,  and  based  upon  a  wickedly 
false  representation  of  the  state  of 
circumstances  in  this  country.  They 
rendered  it  odious  by  exposing  its 
character  as  a  scheme  of  plunder, 
and  did  the  nation  a  real  service  by 
abstaining  from  all  mischievous  sen- 
timentaUsm  and  weak  sympathy  with 
wrongdoers,  from  which  even  the 
Bench  has  not  been  always  free.  The 
addresses  delivered  by  them  on  several 
of  the  trials  were  the  means  of  show- 
ing to  the  English  public  and  to  for- 
eigners what  Fenianism  was,  how 
groundless  were  its  complaints,  how 
gratuitously  malignant  were  its  de- 
signs, and  to  how  small  a  degree  it 
had  any  popular  support. 

THB  ARREST  AMD  MCAPB  OF  STBPHKini. 

The  trials  in  Dublin  were  a  success 
even  before  the  capture  of  James 
Stephens.  His  arrest  in  one  of  the 
suburbs  of  the  city,  however,  was  the 
greatest  blow  given  to  the  conspiracy, 
since  it  was  ms  many  previous  es- 
capes, and  the  halo  that  surroimded 
his  person  that  chiefly  gave  it  vitality. 
The  capture  of  the  arch-plotter  re- 
lieved the  public  mind,  and  checked 
the  progress  of  treason.  It  had  been 
the  boast  of  the  Fenians  in  the  public- 
houses  of  Dublin  that  their  cause  was 
still  prospering  although  a  few  of  the 
good  and  true  men  had  been  carried 
from  the  dock  in  Green-street  to  Pen- 
tonville.  With  Stephens  in  a  gaol- 
cell,  however,  nothing  could  be  done. 
It  was  at  the  time  of  his  capture, 
doubtless,  that  the  various  armouries 
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afterwards  discovered  tlirougli  the 
dty  stopped  working.  But  in  pro- 
portion to  the  relief  given  to  the 
public  by  his  arrest,  was  the  sense 
of  disappointment,  the  general  and 
just  indignation  that  ensued  on  his 
escape  from  Richmond  Bridewell. 
That  escape  remains  unexplained.  It 
was  due  to  treachery,  manifestljr ; 
but  the  hand  of  justice  has  been  laid 
successfully  on  no  delinquent  Ste- 
phens had  plenty  of  money,  and  there 
were  numerous  American  friends 
outside,  as  subsequent  occurrences 
showed— and  together  they  were  more 
clever  than  the  authorities.  It  would 
be  useless  to  endeavour  to  apportion 
blame  in  the  matter  where  all  con- 
cerned would  have  to  bear  a  share. 
We  mention  the  matter  at  all  chiefly 
to  be  able  to  add  what  the  facts 
strongly  suggest,  that  the  Fenians  in 
the  position  of  leieuiers  must  have  been 
mucn  more  than  vulgar  conspirators, 
and  must  have  been  truer  to  each 
other  than  Irish  patriots  usually  have 
been,  otherwise  Stephens  could  never 
have  got  out  of  prison,  and  having 
escaped  could  not  have  baffled  the 
police  aided  by  a  reward  of  £2.000, 
and  finally  made  his  way  out  of  the 
country.  A  plot  whose  principal  ma- 
chinators  displayed  so  much  ability 
and  constancy  was  certainly  not  con- 
temptible. 

TBI  FSWIAN  ARMOURIM. 

The  last  peculiarity  of  Fenianism 
it  seems  necessanr  to  notice  was  the 
means  taken  by  Stephens  to  provide 
his  followers  with  arms.  Five  or  six 
different  depots  and  factories,  two  on 
a  considerable  scale,  were  discovered 
in  Dublin,  where  pikes  had  been  made 
in  large  number,  packed  in  boxes,  and 
transmitted  to  various  parts  of  the 
country.  These  weapons  are  rude, 
but  formidable  enough,  with"  very  long 
handles.  They  differ  from  the  pikes 
of  an  older  date  in  being  lances  merely. 
There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that 
large  numbers  were  manufactured 
and  fitted  ready  for  use.  It  would 
appear  as  if  the  Fenian  Brethren  in 
Dublin  had  been  divided  into  lodges, 
somewhat  after  the  Ribbon  model, 
and  that  each  lodge  was  obliged  to 
have  ready  a  certainquantity  of  arms 
and  ammunition.  With  every  batch 
of  pikes  were  found  revolvers  and 
other  weapons,  chiefly  of  American 
pattern,  for  the  use  of  officers,  and 


the  same  style  of  bullet-mould  was 
discovered  in  a  number  of  places, 
showing  some  common  direction  in 
the  manufacture.  In  all  the  Fenian 
documents  issued  in*  America  it  has 
been  stated  that  there  were  swom-in 
men  enough  in  Ireland,  but  a  great 
want  of  arms.  To  import  these  would 
have  been  dangerous  as  prematurely 
exciting  suspicion.  Stephens  conse- 
quently set  his  followers  to  the  task 
of  maMng  pikes,  hoping,  no  doubt, 
that  by  using  these  in  a  sudden  attack 
on  some  barracks,  within  which 
among  the  red  coats  there  were 
"friends  of  Ireland,"  they  would 
possess  themselves  of  better  weapons. 
The  great  effort  seemed  to  be  to  pro- 
vide ammunition.  There  was  an  idea 
that  rifles  would  be  had  when  want^, 
either  by  being  seized  or  from  abroad. 
The  manufacture  of  pikes  and  the 
casting  of  bullets  appear  to  have  been 
actively  resumed  after  the  escape  of 
Stephens,  and  the  Fenian  flame  Durst 
.up  again  for  a  time,  until  the  dia- 
bolically cool  judicial  murder  of  a 
man  named  Clarke  by  a  band  of 
Fenians,  who  decoyed  him  from  the 
city  to  a  lonely  spot,  where  the  crime 
was  p^etrated,  led  to  the  suspension 
of  the  Writ  of  Habeas  Corpus.  Here 
again  the  Irish  Government  acted 
with  skill  and  promptitude.  The 
American  captains  who  came  ov§r  to 
lead  the  Fenian  forces  were  in  safe 
custody  before  a  whisper  of  what  was 
coming  could  reach  them,  and  since 
then  the  police  have  succeeded  in 
clearing  the  country  of  the  worst  of 
the  dii^urbers. 

FKNXANI8M  AND  THK  ARMY. 

The  disaffection  in  the  army  has 
been  exaggerated  by  the  public  fears. 
The  cases  have  oeen  very  few  in 
which  evidence  has  been  round  im- 
plicating soldiers.  But  at  this  point 
again  the  earnestness  of  the  conspiracy 
appears.  The  Fenian  plotters  laid 
the  most  careful  plans  for  corrupting 
the  Irish  troops,  and  expended  a  large 
proportion  of  their  resources  upon 
this  department  of  their  operations. 
Special  men  for  at  least  two  years 
were  engaged  on  the  duty.  Public- 
houses  for  many  months  were  in  the 
pay  of  the  Fenian  emissaries  as  decoys 
for  soldiers.  The  red-coats,  no  doubt, 
drank  with  the  Fenians,  and  in  some 
instances  took  the  Fenian  Oath, 
though  the  eases  must  have  been  few. 
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III  many  instances  they  at  once  in- 
formed upon  the  traitors,  who  were  by 
this  means  brought  to  justice.  In 
spite  of  the  convictions  in  Dublin  and 
Cork,  by  the  dint  of  money  and  the 
force  of  constantly  recruited  emissa- 
ries from  America,  the  organization 
went  on,  and  the  military  were  tam- 
pered with  actively.  The  Ameri- 
can emissaries,  principally  natural- 
bom  Irish  subjects,  who  had  enlisted 
in  the  Federal  army  and  returned  to 
Ireland  at  the  end  of  the  war,  took 
up  their  posts  in  the  small  towns 
throughout  the  country.  By  a  list 
found  with  Stephens  on  his  arrest, 
it  appeared  that  about  twenty-six 
or  thirty  such  persons,  varying  in 
rank  from  majors-general  to  captains, 
left  New  York  in  August  and  Sep- 
tember. 1865.  supplied  with  lar^e 
sums  trom  tne  Fenian  treasury  m 
America,  avowedly  to  become  the 
leaders  of  the  Revolutionary  army. 
These  persons  kept  no  papers,  and 
acted  with  extreme  caution.  They 
distributed  sums  of  money,  however, 
drove  through  the  country  at  all 
hours,  received  visitors  at  their  houses, 
and  attended  all  gatherings  of  the 
people,  such  as  races.  Their  sole 
object  was  to  keep  up  the  delusion 
that  the  Fenian  army  was  coming 
over,  and  that  they  held  the  country 
as  an  advanced  guard.  They  com- 
mitted no  open  act  that  could  be  laid 
hold  upon.  They  affected  garrison 
towns,  and  treated  the  soldiery  to 
such  an  extent  tliat  it  was  found  ne- 
cessary to  make  various  military 
changes  in  consequence  in  the  way  of 
precaution.  Nothing  but  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  would 
have  put  an  end  to  the  career  of  these 
miscreants.  They  either  now  lie  in 
prison  arrested  on  Lord  Lieutenant's 
warrants,  or  have  contrived  to  elude 
the  vigilance  of  the  police  and  got 
over  to  England,  from  whence  many 
of  them  returned  to  America.  Until 
it  had  become  quite  clear  that  this 
form  of  the  nuisance  could  not  other- 
wise be  abated.  Lord  Wodehouse  did 
not  write  his  letter  to  the  Cabinet 
fttking  to  be  armed  with  summary 
powers. 
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The  Irish  law  officers  have  resolved 
not  to  \ftmg  any  of  the  prisoners  re- 
maining over  from  the  Special  Com- 
mission, and  since  arrestcKl,  to  trial  at 
present,  and  the  determination  is  a 


wise  one.  What  the  country  wants 
now  is  the  restoration  of  a  state  of 
peace,  which  the  excitement  of  a  new 
course  of  trials  would  tend  in  some 
degree  to  prevent.  There  is  power  to 
detain  the  most  seriously  compro- 
mised for  a  year,  and  if  it  shall  become 
advisable  they  may  be  fonnally  tried 
at  a  later  date.  It  is  not  likely  that 
in  the  present  case  the  weak  error  of 
a  misplaced  leniency  to  real  offenders 
will  be  committed.  There  is  a  large 
class  of  persons  in  Ireland  who  re- 
quire to  be  taught  a  pr<^>er  respect 
for  the  law.  There  is,  besides,  httie 
fear  that  it  will  be  forgotten  that 
whilst  Fenianism  continues  to  exist 
among  so  excitable  and  imcertain  ft 
population  as  that  of  America,  and 
whilst  large  sums  of  money  ^all  be 
sent  from  the  States  to  Ireland,  and 
from  English  manufacturing  towns,  to 
supportits agencies,  it  will  l^  requisite 
that  the  liveliest  vigilance  should  be 
exercised  for  the  protection  of  those 
among  our  people  who  might  be 
duped  by  it  again  to  their  utter  min. 
It  IS  chiefly  on  their  account  that  the 
public  will  approve  the  continued 
maintenance  of  a  state  of  suspenedofi 
of  the  Constitution.  They  aro  way- 
ward children  who  reqmre  to  be 
taught  obedience  by  the  necessary  if 
unwelcome  process  of  chastkement 
Secure  from  a  renewal  of  troubles  it 
is  plain  that  Ireland  can  only  be  kept 
by  a  firm  hand.  The  occurrences  or  a 
few  months  have  shown  that  the  Lord 
Lieutenancy,  if  the  proper  rei^xmsilidli- 
ties  of  the  office  are  felt  and  its  duties 
manfully  discharged,  isnot  mere  empty 
show  and  weak  ceremony.  There  was 
work  of  real  difficulty  for  Lord 
Wodehouse  to  perform,  and  he  ap- 
plied himself  to  it  with  an  energy 
and  success  which  have  signalized 
his  rule  over  that  of  most  of  the  Irish 
viceroys.  *There  is  work  stiD  to  do. 
The  serious  task  remains  to  be  per- 
formed of  so  governing  the  country 
as  to  teach  its  people  wisdom;  to 
expel  old  delusions  and  foolish  hopes  ; 
to  impress  them  with  a  oonriction 
that  to  intimidate  by  an  unreascming 
public  clamour  is  as  vain  an  idea  as 
to  intimidate  by  Fenian  drillings  ;  to 
encourage  loyalty  by  refraining  from 
the  opposite  practice  of  discouraging 
it  by  rewarding  the  selfish  miriisteils 
of  unrest,  who  enter  upon  courses 
of  agitation  on  a  deliberate  calcu- 
lation that  these  afford  the  shortest 
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road  to  large  emoluments.  All  this 
the  Government  has  before  it  as  a 
duty,  the  honest  discharge  of  which 
will  be  an  attractive  novelty  in  Ire- 
>  land,  and  will  establish  a  unique  cha- 
racter for  those  who  perform  it. 
There  is  an  excellent  feehng  towards 
Ireland  in  Parliament  and  among 
English  people  at  present  which  Irish- 
men perceive  and  acknowledge.  The 
moral  of  Fenianism  seems  to  have 
been  read  aright  throughout  the  Em- 
pire, and  the  Irish  Executive  will  not 
tack  support  in  taking  the  course 
which  experience  dictates,  and  to 
which  patriotism  invites.  Rooted 
as  many  Irish  prejudices  are,  power- 
fully as  the  tram tional  hatreds  sprung 
of  ages  of  persecution  still  iniiuence 
its  population,  a  bold  and  impartial 
Government  would  in  a  few  years 
renew  the  face  of  society.  So  rapid 
is  the  transition  which  natural  causes, 
and  emigration  mainly,  are  bringing 
about,  that  ere  long  the  Ireland  of 
sedition—the  Ireland  whose  mind  was 
large  enough  to  contain  no  larger 
sentiment  tnan  an  irrational  hatred  of 
the  Saxon — the  Ireland  of  a  spurious 
nationality,  which  all  persons  of 
truly  national  feeling  were  forced 
to  resist,  will  have  shifted  its  po- 
sition as  efifectually  as  if  the 
island  were  lifted  irom  its  solid 
foundations  and  placed  in  another 
hemisphere.  .The  Irish  element  which 
boasts  itself  so  chiefly  will  have  been 
transferred  to  America,  there  to  ex- 
pend its  physical  and  mental  energy, 
and  to  eAibit  its  want  of  moral  con- 
trol, in  interfering  with  the  political 
quiet  of  the  newer  country,  and  there 
to  meefwithjUo  doubt,  a  prompter  re- 


buff and  a  completer  humiliation  than 
it  has  received  at  home.  The  dream 
of  the  Return  of  the  Exiles  from  all 
lands,  an  army  of  deliverance  for  Ire- 
land, is  destined  never  to  be  more 
than  a  vision  of  the  poet.  Celtism 
has  found  a  home  in  Australia  and 
in  America*  but  its  own  excesses 
have  expelled  it  from  Ireland,  and 
the  great  rural  population  are  pre- 
pared for  the  new  era  of  industry  and 
peaceful  progress.  If  only  their 
former  tormentors  would  allow  them 
to  follow  their  proper  instincts,  a 
large  change,  and  a  salutary  one, 
might  be  seen  within  a  very  short 
term  of  years.  Those  who  know  Ire- 
land most  intimately  are  the  most 
hopeful  for  her  future,  and  look  for 
improvement  less  to  any  adventitious 
interference  of  legislation  than  to 
the  natural  working  of  the  forces  that 
are  in  motion  towards  industry  and 
content.  An  obstacle  to  this  progress 
has  been  removed  by  the  crushing  of 
a  formidable  conspiracy  of  the  growth 
of  which  the  peasantry  have  been 
more  or  less  conscious  for  a  period  of 
eight  years.  After  the  Young  Ireland 
failure  of  1848  there  was  a  rapid  de- 
velopment of  practical  effort,  and  a 
substantial  advance  in  prosperity; 
and  now  that  probably  the  last  of  the 
series  of  plots  generated  by  long 
years  of  false  agitation  has  oecome 
matter  of  history,  it  maybe  expected 
that  every  reasonable  man  ana  lover 
of  his  country  will  prefer  the  prac- 
tical progress  possible  within  his  own 
lifetime  to  the  fostering  of  delusions 
which  can  only  provide  perils  for  his 
children. 


[KoTX. — Our  att«ntion  has  beei^eaUed  to  an  accidental  error  in  the  article  In  the  Febmary 
number  of  the  University  Magazine  on  the  "  Opening  Session."  In  a  paragraph  referriuf 
to  non-resident  incumbents  in  Irish  dioceses.  It  is  stated  that  there  are  thirty-two  sudi  cases 
in  the  diocese  of  Cashel.  The  fact  is,  there  are  eight  only,  and  five  are  cases  of  absence  by 
licence  in  consequence  of  siclcnesa.  The  statement  of  the  article  was  founded  upon  the 
authorized  statistics,  but  it  has  been  explained  to  us  that  in  these  returns,  as  made  year  by 
year  to  the  Privy  Council,  clergymen  are  set  down  as  Non-Resident  even  where  they  are 
residing  in  the  nearest  possible  place  to  their  church,  and  actually  doing  the  duty  of  their 
psdishes  in  person,  whenever  they  are  not  resident  taitfUn  the  parish,  although  there  may  be 
no  glebe-house,  or  house  to  be  had.  Remonstrances  have  been  made  with  the  view  of 
having  so  misleading  a  statistical  document  modified,  but  as  yet  without  effect :  the  terma 
of  the  Act  of  Parliament,  It  is  said,  must  be  complied  witlL  We  cdtainly  think  the  attention 
of  the  House  of  Commons  should  be  called  to  the  matter  by  the  representativee  fUendly  to 
the  Irish  Church :  meanwhile,  we  make  the  c<HTection,  and  we  trust  in  a  manner  calculated 
to  tare  our  contemporaries  fh>m  falling  into  a  not  unnatural  mistake  under  the  ciroumstanoei.] 
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Ir  phreuologv  be  worthy  of  the  name 
of  science,  the  organ  which  it  has 
aj^inted  or  invented  for  locality, 
Urges  its  possessor,  as  often  as  he 
bears  mention  made  of  person  or 
thing,  to  fix  on  a  scene  in  which  to 
place  him  or  it  He  whose  favourite 
reading  is  confined  to  books  of  travel 
and  top<^;raphical  works,  has  little 
comfort  in  the  perusal  of  the  last 
book  borrowed  or  bought,  if  it  be 
Bot  provided  with  maps  and  illustra- 
tions. Without  them  his  personages 
are  moving  at  random  over  a  wide 
unlimited  pitdn,  their  movements 
confused,  and  toe  bearings  of  the 
different  stations  lost 

The  legend  of  St  Brendain^s  voyage 
is  suificiently  wild,  and  the  adventures 
startling,  but  the  most  excitable  reader 
feels  uncomfortable  in  its  perusal; 
he  cannot  at  any  time  guess  at  the 
latitude  and  longitude  of  the  spot 
where  any  adventure  occurs.  Very 
differently  he  feels  with  the  travels 
and  voyages  of  Lemuel  Gulliver^ 
mariner,  l^fore  him,  illustrated  by 
maps,  and  thus  affording  sceptics  an 
opportunity  of  proving  the  scrupulous 
veracity  of  the  wonderful  narrativa 

If  acquaintance  with  the  locality 
of  a  historic  deed  gives  it  additioniu 
interest,  the  converse  is  eaually  trua 
Limeri(^  Waterford,  Kilkenny,  and 
Dublin,  attract  the  attention  of  visi- 
tors and  archsdologists  by  the  strange 
and  romantic  occurrences  that  took 
place  within  their  walls  in  past 
centuies.     The  perusal  of  Gilbert's 
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"  Streets  of  Dublin"  has  roused  even 
the  listless  dwellers  of  that  old  Dan- 
ish city,  and  forced  them  in  their  own 
despite  to  examine  more  carefully 
their  now  decayed  streets,  and  the 
sites  of  ancient  buildings,  now  no 
mora 

Before  London  became  a  wilderness 
there  were  found  earnest  and  patient 
men  who  chronicled  the  memorabilia 
of  her  old  streets,  and  bridges,  and 
buildings.  Stowe  and  Pennant,  and, 
in  our  own  time,  Timbs  and  Leigh 
Hunt,  and  many  another  zealous  ex- 
plorator,  have  rendered  their  memory 
imperishable  by  associating  with  them 
records  of  statesmen,  and  warrior^ 
and  writers,  whose  names  and  deeds 
will  die  only  with  the  extinction  of 
history. 

Equal  or  greater  care  has  beell 
bestowed  by  Prench  writers  on  the 
worthy  celebration  of  everj  part  pf 
their  eminently  historical  capital 
Thev  are  rich  beyond  other  nations 
in  biogiaphical  treasures,  and  the 
usages,  fiishions,  and  manifestations 
of  poi)ular  feeling  have  for  several 
centuries  past  been  carefully  marked 
by  contemporaneous  writera  Paris 
to  them  was  the  capital  of  the  civil- 
ijEed  world.  It  contained  all  that  was 
desirable  in  life;  and  everything  con- 
nected with  that  European  metropo- 
lis,->the  disputes  of  its  influ^tial 
chiefs,  the  relations  of  the  governing 
and  the  governed^  the  manners  and 
usages  of  the  different  classes,  their 
toiusements,  and  their  domestic  con- 
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ditions  were  sure  to  be  carefully 
marked.  If  an  old  building  was 
destroyed,  or  an  inconvenient  street 
was  effaced  from  the  plan  of  the 
city — a  rare  occurrence — the  cir- 
cumstance made  a  strong  impression, 
and  the  locality  of  street  or  ouilding 
was  sure  to  be  accurately  remem- 
bered. 

Incurious  and  inexact  as  most 
French  men  of  letters  are  where 
foreign  scenery  or  foreign  society  is 
concerned,  they  exhibit  extreme 
acuteness  and  accuracy  in  everything 
relating  to  their  own  land,  and  spe- 
cially to  their  beloved  raris,  the 
"  Heaven  of  women,  the  Pur^tory 
of  men,  and  the  Hell  of  cattle; 
great,  in  consequence,  is  the  number 
and  merit  of  works  on  the  subject  of 
old  Paris,  its  libraries,  its  old  build- 
ings, its  Guilds,  its  everything,  not 
omitting  its  out-door  spectacles. 

Keeping  these  circumstances  in 
mind  we  are  prepared  to  sympathize 
with  living  Parisian  romancists,  arch- 
SBologists,  and  antiquarians  in  their 
mighty  sorrow  ana  chagrin  at  the 
simultaneous  destruction  of  streets, 
which,  if  unsightly  and  inconvenient, 
were  aear  to  them  from  their  social, 
and  historical,  and  literary  associa- 
tions. The  mere  novelists  must  have 
taken  to  themselves  a  large  share  of  the 
general  chagrin,  for  you  can  scarcely 
eiy  oy  a  modem  Frencn  work  of  fiction 
without  a  knowledge  of  the  plan  of 
Paris.  Enthusiasts  m  this  rather  use- 
less department  of  literature,  could 
have  pointed  out  hundreds  of  private 
houses  once  occupied  bv  their  favour- 
ite characters,  particularly  those  de- 
picted by  Oh.  Paul  de  Eock  and 
Menri  Murger. 

What  a  mortification  it  must  be 
to  a  diligent  student  of  the  gaily- 
covered  volumes  of  the  day  whose 
knowledge  of  Paris  localities  is  de- 
rived from  a  guide  twenty  years  old, 
when  on  having  searchea  for  hours 
for  the  dwellings  of  Arthur,  and  Fi- 
fine,  and  "La  Jolie  Fille  de  Fauborg," 
and  the  "Famille  Cbgo,"  and  the 

garret  where  the  famous  dance  was 
ept  up  by  the  students  and  the 
grisettes,  nothing  can  he  find  but 
clean  wide  streets  and  stark  new 
houses,  and  crossings  and  intersec- 
tions not  to  be  found  in  his  old 
familiar  map. 

This  reminds  us  of  the  feeling  of 
some    future     innocent,    well-read 


country  youth  on  coming  to  London 
after  the  next  century  or  two  of 
changes  wrought  by  subterranean  and 
aerial  railways,  and  other  detestable 
improvements.  He  is  full  of  Shake- 
speare,  and  Johnson,  and  Goldsmith, 
and  Dickens,  and  Washington  Irving, 
but  will  be  unable  to  find  out  the 
Boar  in  East  Cheap,  or  Chaucer's 
Hostelry,  or  Arbour-court,  or  Bevis 
MarkSj  or  make  a  guess  as  to  the 
site  of  the  once  classic  locality,  the 
Seven  Dials.  However  such  chang^ 
as  we  are  fated  to  undergo,  will  oe 
effected  by  degrees,  nor  overwhelm 
our  sensitive  archaeologists  with 
mountains  high  of  misery  at  once. 
But  not  so  with  the  living  corres- 
ponding class  in  Paris.  They  see  a 
speedy  demolition  and  removal  of  all 
traces  of  sti'eets  and  buildings  ren- 
dered interesting  by  old  associations, 
and  their  place  occupied  by  rows  of 
new  and  impicturesque  houses  pos- 
sessing necessarily  not  an  atom  of 
archaeological  or  antiquarian  interest 

And  aU  this  is  done  to  work  out 
a  problhne  Napolienney  and  against 
the  earnest  desires  of  millions,  and 
with  only  the  interested  good-will 
and  concurrence  of  a  veiy  amall  por- 
tion of  the  Emperor's  subiects.  Great 
must  be  the  power  of  the  man  who 
can  effect  so  stupendous  an  under- 
taking with  so  little  public  encourage- 
ment and  so  much  of  the  contrary. 
It  is  only  inferior  to  Peter's  transfer 
of  his  seat  of  government  from  the 
comparatively  comfortable  city  of. 
Moscow  to  the  cold  and  bleak  build- 
ings on  the  wild  shore  of  the  Finland 
Gulf. 

For  the  convenience  of  the  stray 
reader  whose  topographical  studies 
have  not  embraced  the  French  capi- 
tal a  few  outlines  are  submitted. 

The  Seine,  flowing  westwards,  di- 
vides the  city  into  two  not  very 
unequal  portions,  the  northern  one 
induding  the  Palace,  and  the  fashion- 
able streets,  and  pleasure-grounds. 
From  the  Tuilleries  and  Louvre  on 
its  north  bank,  and  near  the  centre 
of  the  city,  ran  eastwards  a  long 
straggling  street  to  the  site  of  the 
demolished  Bastile  in  the  Fauboi^ 
St.  Antoine,  and  it  is  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  this  thoroughfare  that 
the  Emperor's  hammers  and  trowels 
have  been  most  busy.  Nearly  oppo- 
site the  Tuilleries  out  more  to  the 
east  lie  three  islands  in  the  Seine— 
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the  Cit^y  the  Isle  St  Louis,  and  the 
Lou7ier,  the  first-named  beginning 
the  series  on  the  west,  and  being  the 
only  part  of  the  city  occupied  by  the 
primal  inhabitants.  It  is  in  outline 
an  elongated  oval,  the  celebrated  Pont 
Keuf  connecting  its  sharp  western 

point  with  the  northern  and  southern 
banks  of  the  stream.  Two  long 
streets  traverse  the  whole  city  from 
north  to  south,  crossing  the  Cit^  in 
their  course.  The  extreme  southern 
portion  of  one  of  these  is  called  Hell 
St  (Rue  d'Enfer),  and  the  northern, 
Kue  St.  Denis.  The  southern  portion 
of  the  other  is  Rue  St  Jacques  (St 
James),  and  the  northern  Kue  St 
Martin.  Within  the  Cit^  stands  the 
venerable  and  ancient  Cathedral  of 
Ndtre  Dame.  On  the  east  side  of 
the  Tuilleries  (so  called  from  the 
tuile  (brick)  field  on  which  the  Palace 
is  built),  and  divided  from  it  by  the 
spacious  court,— the  Place  du  Car- 
rousel stands,  the  ancient  Palace  of 
the  Louvre  (Resort  of  Wolves).  West 
of  the  Tuilleries  lie  the  pleasant 
"Elysian  Fields"  along  the  river 
bank,  and  if  you  continue  your  pro- 
menade further  in  that  direction  you 
pass  under  the  Arch  of  Triumph,  and 
after  an  agreeable  walk  enjov  the 
cool  avenues  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne. 
The  city  proper  is  encircled  by  the 
gay  Boulevardes  (the  ancient  bul- 
warks), and  outside  these  again  lie 
the  Barri^res,  the  intermediate  spaces 
being  occupied  by  th©  Fauborgs. 
This  \ar\T  arrangement  is  only  par- 
tially car  led  out  on  the  southern  side 
of  the  Seine.  The  notorious  Palais 
Royal  built  by  Cardinal  Richelieu  is 
to  the  north  of  the  Tuilleries,  and  the 
Marais  (marsh),  distinguished  by 
many  historical  buildings,  but  lat- 
terly a  gloomy  and  impoverished 
region  is  to  be  found  in  the  north- 
east quarter  of  the  city. 

We  have  enlarged  on  the  re^t  of 
archaeologists  for  the  destruction  of 
historical  buildings,  but  there  are  not 
wanting  sensitive  souls  on  whom  sad- 
ness descends  at  the  sight  even  of  the 
dismantled  common  dwellings  whose 
domestic  joys,  and  griefs,  and  priva- 
tions, thus  seem  exposed  to  the  heart- 
less gaze  of  indifferent  saunterers. 
Few  there  are,  endowed  with  ordinary 

.  sensibility,  that  have  not  experienced 
a  passing  sadness  at  the,4ighx  of  rusty 
grates  and  cold  hearths  which  often 
witnessed  happy  family  groups  eigoy- 


ing  cheerful  breakfasts  and  fireside 
converse.  Here  is  a  literal  translation 
of  M.  Louis  Bouilhet's  poetic 

LAMWT  rOK  THS  LKTBLLSD  HOOtSS  OF  PABTS. 

"  Ah  the  poor  booBes  destroyed  by  the  axe 
of  the  leveller!  poor  miDed  dwellings,  poor 
nests  emptied  by  the  fowler  I 

"When  yonr  badly-secnred  partitions 
display  to  contemptuoos  eyes  the  secrets  of 
the  domestic  hearth,  which  has  witnessed 
the  lapse  of  a  century, — 

"And  when  there  is  seen  along  your 
walls,  beneath  the  marks  of  the  grappling 
hooks,  strips  of  room  paper  wave  and  hang 
like  entrails, — 

"  My  heart  is  vexed,  my  faith  is  shaken 
in  presence  of  this  work  where  the  pitiless 
axe  lays  bare  to  the  crowd  the  consciences 
of  these  poor  old  vralls. 


"Behold  the  faithful  garret  where  the 
poet,  though  miserably  poor,  confided  to  the 
swallow's  little  nest  his  glowing  dreams  of 
red  gold  I 

"Oh  wretched  death-morgues  I  Tliey 
have  brought  all  before  the  garish  eyes  of 
day,  from  the  chamber  of  the  death  agony 
to  the  bed  of  the  newly  wedded. 

"  Mount,  0  ye  spravs  of  ivy  to  hide  them 
from  sight!  Burst  the  asphalt  of  the  side 
ways,  draw  the  winding  sheet  of  your  dark 
foliage  over  the  shame  faced  ruins ! 

"  Oh  ye  cold  coffins  envied  by  the  wise, 
I  have  seen  your  gloom  and  your  drapery ; 
but  these  sepulchres  of  the-living  are  much 
more  mournful  than  the  tombs  of  the  dead." 

Victor  Hugo  to  whom  Paris  is  as 
dear  as  if  he  there  first  saw  the  lighl^ 
and  who  still  cherishes  the  memory 
of  his  earliest  dwelling  there,  but  of 
which  he  can  recollect  nothing  but  a 
draw-well  in  the  vard  in  the  shade  of 
a  sallow  tree,  and  a  goat  with  whom 
he  gambolled,  speaks  feelingly  in 
"Les  Miserables'^of  the  annihilation 
of  cherished  bits  of  the  old  city  during 
his  exile. 

"Many  years  has  the  writer  been  absent 
from  Paris, — Paris  the  natal  dty  of  his 
heart.  Among  demolitions  and  reconstruc- 
tions this  Paris  of  his  youth,  this  Paris 
which  he  has  religiously  enshrined  in  his 
memory,  is  at  this  moment  a  Paris  of  long 
ago.  Let  him  be  permitted  to  speak  of  this 
Paris  as  if  it  were  still  in  existence.  It  is 
possible  that  in  the  spot  whither  the  author 
is  going  to  conduct  his  readers,  saying,  *  in 
such  a  street  such  a  house  stands,*  there  is 
at  this  moment  neither  house  nor  street. 
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Ilie  readers  however  may  rectify  way  mis- 
take  made  by  taking  a  little  troable.*** 

Of  one  of  Hugo's  most  memory- 
cherished  dwellings  Vlmpasu  (no 
thoroughfare)(2tf«  Jptuillanttnes  wbere 
he  lived  till  he  was  ten  years  old — 
of  the  sombre  stately  dwelling;,  and 
lar|[e  quiet  garden  not  a  trace  is  now 
visible. 

This  place  must  needs  keep  a  strong 
hold  on  the  poef  s  affections,  for  there 
between  two  chestnut  trees  he  had 

got  a  swing  suspended,  and  frequently 
e  frightened  his  mother  with  hfe 
rash  projections  into  space,  often 
reaching  the  high  boug^  of  the  trees 
in  his  nights. 

Making  full  allowance  for  the  in- 
fluence of  the  recollection  of  boyish 
seenes,  still  there  should  be  a  line 
drawn  some  where.  Encumbering  the 
square  of  the  Carrousel  and  in  the 
spot  where  now  a  fine  palace  pleasant- 
ly greets  the  sight,  sprawled  nests  of 
old  curiosity  shops  and  stalls  of  bird- 
fanciers.  A  poet  has  been  found  in 
the  person  of  M.  Charles  Baudelaire 
to  lament  the  change,  in  a  poem  ad- 
dressed to  M.  Victor  Hugo,  called  the 
"  Swan."  Here  is  presented  a  literal 
version  of  the  lines  relative  to  the 
poor  bird,  but  how  the  recollection 
could  arouse  any  pleasing  image  must 
be  left  to  the  reader's  fancy. 

**  A  swan  who  had  escaped  from  her  cage 
apd  was  brushing  the  diy  pavement  with 
her  webbed  claws,  dragged  her  white  plum- 
age tAong  tiie  roogfa  ground,  and  opened  her 
beak,  poor  bird,  at  the  edge  of  a  waterless 
dnun. 

**  Nervously  bathing  her  wings  in  the  dry 
dost  she  sighed  out,  her  heart  foil  of  her 
natal  lake,  ^  Rain  when  wilt  thou  descend? 
Lightning  when  wilt  thou  flash?* 

"I  saw  this  poor  wretch,  strange  and 
fatal  myth,  convulsively  stretch  her  thirsty 
beak  along  her  neck  towards  the  mocking 
and  crueUy  serene  sky,  as  if  bitterly  re- 
proaching it** 

M.  Charles  Baudelaire,  if  consistent, 
should  rather  praise  the  living  archi- 
tects and  their  employers  for  patting 
it  out  of  the  bird-fiancler*s  power  to 
inflict  ftirther  torment  on  the  poor 
exile  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Carrousel 
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Kontmartre  a  hill  adjoining  Paris, 
was  rendered  an  object  of  devotion  to 
the  pious  of  ancient  days,  as  being  the 
scene  of  the  martyrdom  of  St  Denys 
or  Dionysius.  Before  the  revolution 
of  1789  the  chapel  was  much  fre- 
quented as  well  from  a  principle  of 
unaffected  piety  as  from  motives  on 
the  part  of  the  womankind,  which 
if  pious  in  the  main  were  certainly 
modified  by  a  leaven  of  selfishness,  as 
will  be  seen  from  the  following  pas- 
sage in  the  MS.  of  Philibert  Dela- 
marre. 

**  At  Hontmartre  there  is  an  image  of  oar 
Saviour  appearing  to  Magdalen,  and  under- 
neath, an  inscription  in  wliicli  the  wor4 
BabbotU  occurs.  Good  wives  took  it  to  b« 
the  image  of  some  saint,  whose  speciality 
consisted  in  reforming  bad  husbands.  To 
apply  his  good  offices  to  their  individual 
cases  they  piously  touched  the  statue  with 
their  husbands*  shirts,  and  in  consequence 
they  would  either  become  good  (rabkom- 
nUeiU)^  or  burst  in  the  coarse  of  the  year." 

The  Chapel  of  St  Denis  and  the 
subterranean  apartments,  the  places 
of  retreat  of  the  early  Christian  mar- 
tyrs, were  long  the  objects  of  venera- 
tion. Visits  to  the  vaults  had  how- 
ever for  a  long  time  been  discontinued 
when  in  1611  the  soil  falling  in  under 
some  workmen,  they  made  their  way 
to  a  subterranean  chapel,  and  found 
an  altar-table  and  a  cross  cut  out  of 
the  calcareous  stone  of  the  hilL  A 
sudden  revival  of  devotion  ensued, 
which  gradually  went  on  cooling  till 
in  1737  some  zealous  archeologist 
wonderfully  fitted  for  the  disoovery 
of  mares*  nests,  gave  an  account  to 
some  friends  of  Ajind  he  had  happily 
lighted  on.  They  repeated  the  wel- 
come news  and  by  the  time  the  third 
or  fourth  version  of  the  discovery  had 
got  abroad  it  had  assumed  this  form. 

<*  Mou&  Dubois  the  oculist  in  a  late 
exploration  among  the  catacombs  of 
Montmartre^  had  the  singnlar  good 
fortune  to  discover  some  antiauarian 
treasures  of  the  value  of  which  it 
would  scarcely  be  ppudent  to  pro- 
nounce an  opmion  for  the  moment. 


*  Count  Victor-Marie  Hogowas  bom  at  Besan^on,  2Gth  February,  1802.  His  family 
was  ennobled  in  1981.  His  mother  served  the  royal  cause  as  a  zeaiows  Yendean,  and 
Hugo's  earliest  poems  are  all  inspired  by  royalist  aspirations.  His  father  being  one  of 
Buonaparte's  devoted  officers,  the  poet*s  boyhood  was  spent  between  France,  Itady,  and 
Spain.  His  early  political  prejudices  deserted  him  in  1880,  and  his  objections  to  power 
eenerally  have  oondemned  him  to  exile  since  the  covp  €PeUU  was  executed.  QOQIC 
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Among  them  are  two  bronze  statues 
of  Osiris  and  Isis,  each  about  five 
feet  four  inches  in  height,  and  this 
proves  beyond  doubt  that  Isiac  wor- 
ship prevailed  amone  the  early  in- 
habitants of  Lutetia.  Kearthe  statues 
were  seventeen  hollow  cylinders  of 
iron,  each  three  feet  long,  and  the 
diameters  of  the  circular  ends  measur- 
ing eleven  inches.  One  of  these  being 
opened  there  fell  out  a  heap  of  gold 
coins  or  medals  bearing  on  one  side 
a  fignre  of  Cybele,  and  on  the  obverse, 
a  sprig  of  mistletoe  and  some  (at  pre- 
«et)t)  mdecipherable  characters. 

"These  were  mere  temple  treasures 
but  the  temple  is  there  aJsa  It  is  of 
circular  shape,  supported  by  eighteen 
arches,  and  in  the  centre  is  a  vast 
silver  altar  on  which  stand  twelve 
golden  statues  bearing  swords  and 
bucklers  of  silver.  In  a  neighbouring 
chapel  were  found  eight  silver  statues 
of  goddesses  most  lovely  of  face  and 
graceful  of  figure." 

Dubois  did  not  content  himself 
with  the  discovery  of  this  rare  temple 
and  its  treasures ;  he  walked  for  seven 
hours  along  a  vaulted  passage  in  the 
direction  of  Fans  and  suffiared  much 
from  its  low  temperature. 

The  leaned  Abbe  Lebeuf  lost  no 
time  in  ascertaining  how  much  truth 
was  concealed  in  the  splendid  report, 
and  all  collapsed  into  some  ordmary 
relics  of  an  old  Roman  villa  with  its 
baths,  a  few  bronze  medals,  and  bits 
of  alabaster. 

In  1790  irhea  the  Abbey  demesne 
of  whieh  the  ohapel  and  its  appur- 
tenances formed  a  part  was  sold  as 
national  property,  a  man  whose  staple 
commodity  was  plaster  of  Paris,  pur- 
chased the  ground,  levelled  the  edifice 
to  its  foundation,  burrowed  for,  and 
removed  his  gypsum,  and  not  one  of 
the  few  still  Hving  who  must  have 
been  very  young  at  the  time,  is  now 
able  to  point  out  where  the  Martyr's 
Ohapel  once  stood.  The  acyoining 
spring  and  its  stream  were  put  out  of 
sight  by  the  regenerators  of  the  first 
revolution.  To  this  day  treasure- 
seekers  are  intent  on  discovering  a 
valuable  deposit  supposed  to  have 
'been  carefuUv  concealed  by  the  last 
AbbesfiL  Maoame  de  Montmorency 
before  ner  death  at  the  hands  of  the 
apostles  of  liberty,  equality,  and  fra- 
ternity. As  yet  it  has  not  been 
discovered. 


THX  00N8PIRACT  OF  THB  quil  DS  CRAILLOT.j 

Itecalling  to  mind  the  many  ploti 
devised  for  removing  the  present 
Emperor,  and  standing  as  we  are  on 
a  terrace  bdow  which  we  hear  the 
mufiOed  dank  of  conspirators'  tool% 
it  is  refreshing  to  recall  the  plot 
arranged  by  (Seorges  Oadoudal  and 
his  friends  for  the  remoTal  of  the 
First  Consul.  The  house  Ko.  U»,  Quai 
de  Billy,  west  of  the  Champs  Elys^eaL 
was  selected  for  the  preparation  and 
accomplishment  of  tne  bold  design. 
But  the  brave  old  Eoyalist  would  not 
condescend  to  the  use  of  infernal 
machines  or  to  take  life  in  cold  blood. 
"  Georges/'  saidDesmarest  who  helped 
to  frustrate  the  design,  "would  only 
proceed  against  the  First  Consul  sword 
in  hand,  and  attain  his  object  by 
strength  and  courage.'*  Seventy  or 
eighty  men  of  proof  were  to  be  brought 
from  Morbihan,  and  lodged  in  the 
house  already  mentioned,  the  quay 
on  which  it  stood  being  then  called 

8uai  de  Chaillot,  and  when  the  First 
onsul  should  be  passing  that  way 
to  St.  Cloud,  surrounded  by  his 
escort,  all  tbf^se  men  were  to  rush  out, 
engage  the  party,  and  take  the  great 
man  prisoner.  The  Count  d'Artois 
and  the  Duke  of  Berry  would  present 
themselves,  in  due  course,  to  the 
welcome  of  the  fickle  Parisiana,  and 
Bonaparte  be  transmitted  to  Bng* 
land.  General  Br^he  who  had  just 
started  to  collect  the  seyenty  Bretons 
when  Oadoudal  was  sei2:ed/  after- 
wards alleged  that  the  British  Go« 
vemment  intended  to  send  the  First 
Consol  to  the  veiy  island-prison 
which,  twelve  years  later,  he  even- 
tually oooupied. 

TBX  KINO  OP  ltOia'8  CLOUD  PILACS. 

On  the  high  ^rounds  acyoining  this 
quay,  it  entereof  the  head  of  the  Em- 
peror to  have  a  splendid  palace  built 
tor  the  future  King  of  Rome,  and  the 
preparations  begun  three  months  be- 
fore the  birth  ^  of  the  Monarch  in 
nub^ii4.  The  plan  was  on  an  exten- 
sive scale,  but  when  the  disasters  of 
1812  began  to  thicken,  he  changed 
the  general  design  to  that  of  a  Sans- 
Soudi,  and  these  proportions  were  in 
turn  graduallv  modified,  as  the  impe- 
rial horizon  qarkened,  till  they  be- 


oame  thote  of  a  mere  retreat  for 
oonvaleaoant         ^ ^le 
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<jk>lden  yimonB  (ur  bitter  resent- 
ments seized  on  the  inhabitants  on 
and  near  Mount  Chaillot  as  the  pre- 
{Mtrations  went  forward,  according  as 
they  did  or  did  not  desire  a  change  of 
residence.  One  proprietor  of  a  mree 
house  let  in  tenements,  addreased,  m 
more  than  one  sense,  a  moving  letter 
to  M.  le  Oomte  Dam,  the  intendant 
of  the  Emperor's  household  :  parts  of 
it  are  worth  quotation  : — 

"I  am  proprietor  of  a  vut  home  oa  the 
quay  de  BiUy,  No.  62;  the  oommiasioiiers 
^  the  palace  for  the  King  of  Rome  have 
pronounced  its  sentence,  they  have  marked 
it  with  black  chalk.  The  lodgers  are  aware 
of  the  fact,  and  are  preparing  to  quit,  as 
mnch  through  prudence  as  respect.  The 
consequence  is  that  if  the  emigration  con- 
tinues all  the  inhabitants  left  wiU  be  a  few 
labourers  and  the  swallows.  Toa  must  be 
well  aware,  M.  le  Comte,  that  with  audi 
lodgers  it  will  be  difficult  for  a  citizen  to 
meet  his  demands.  •  ,  .  Hy  petition 
is  therefore  that  the  Emperor  pnrduise  my 
house,  and  recompense  me  like  a  just  and 
liberal  monarch,  ordering  payment  to  be 
made  as  promptly  as  possible,  seeing  that  I 
am  dogged  by  my  creditors,  and  have  en- 
gagements to  fulfiL'* 

The  brave  citizen  knowing  more 
than  a  little  of  the  circumlocution 
observed  in  j^ovemment  bureaus,  him- 
self beinff  m  the  revenue,  guarded 
against  the  inconvenience  of  delays 
by  despatching  a  letter  to  Majesty 
itself,  this  time  sweetening  the  re- 


quest by  enveloping  it  in  rhyme, 
fear  to  say  poetiy. 

^  Sire,  au  pied  du  Capitda 
Qui  va  couronner  Chaillot,— 


Je  possede  un  hermitage 
Habits  par  llndigent. 
Qui  prudemment  dem^nage, 
£t  ce  depuis  qu'il  apprend 
Que  Napol^n  le  Grand 
Qu^on  appelle  aussi  le  Juste, 
Destine  ce  b&timent 
A  senrlr  incessament 
•  De  immpe  au  palais  d^Auguste.*** 

The  exordium  beine  skilfully 
achieved,  he  put  forward  his  hopes 
and  expectations,  und  then  proeeeaed 
with  his  well  studied  peroration : — 

'*  On  pretend  qu*au  Roi  de  Rome 
J'aurais  bien  du  m'addreseer 
Bfais  Sire,  k  vous  c*est  tout 
Je  suis  s{kr  qu^en  paxeil  cas 
II  ne  reus  dedira  pas. 


Je  crois  done  tout  me  {Hiomettre, 
Si  Sa  Majesty  yeut  mettre 
En  marge  de  cet  ecrit 
*  SoUf^  m$ui  ^'U  ut  dit'  "t 

The  Emperor  laughed  more  heartily 
at  the  naive  composition  than  pro- 
bably some  of  our  readers  will,  and 
with  the  best  possible  intentions,  ap- 
pointed the  petitioner  porter  to  the 
King  of  Rome. 


.  *  ,^*",^  ^^  '*^'  ^"  ^^  inyariably  to  translate  in  this  series,  we  would  not  encounter 
the  diffloultiei  of  this  production;  the  happy  fatuity  of  the  original  is  beyond  our  power 
to  render* 

^  Sire,  at  the  foot  of  the  Capitol 
Which  wm  shortly  crown  Chaillot,— 

I  possess  an  hermitage 
Occupied  by  th^  indigent, 
Who*ve  beoi  prudenUy  decamping 
Ever  since  they Ve  heard  it  said 
That  Napoleon  the  Great, 
Whom  they  also  call  the  Just 
Has  decreed  this  tenement 
Immediately  to  serve  as  pass 
To  the  palace  of  Augustus." 

t  "  They'say  it's  to  the  King  of  Rome 
I  should  indeed  address  mysdf ; 
But  Sire,  it's  aU  the  same  to  you, 
I'm  confident  that  hi  this  case 
He  will  not  from  your  word  draw  back. 

So  I  may  have  great  hope  of  all 
If  your  Majesty  will  place 
On  the  maigin  of  thb  brief— 
'Be  it  done  as  therein  said."* 
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U  PILAB  DB  LA  LTCIOH  D'KONNBVB. 

On  the  left  bank  of  the  river  (Quai 
d'Orsay)  and  nearly  opposite  where 
the  King  of  Rome  would  have  kept 
his  Court  under  other  circumstances, 
stands  the  Palais  de  la  L^on  d'Hon- 
neur,  originally  built  by  a  Oerman 
Highness,  Frederick  III,  Rhin-Graff 
of  Salm  Kyrbourg.  This  prince  of 
ssthetic  ana  luxurious  tastes,  weary  of 
finding  that  he  could  gallop  across  his 
territories  in  an  hour,  came  to  Paris 
to  eat  (gcUlice)  his  ifossessions.  On 
the  spot  mentioned  he  had  a  noble 
palace  constructed,  and  finding  that 
the  entire  mortage  of  his  princi- 
pality did  not  anom  means  to  finish 
it,  he  brought  to  the  hammer  a  few 
estates  which  he  possessed  in  a  ravine 
in  th^  Vosges.  He  gave  a  house 
warming  to  which  all  Paris  was  asked, 
several  of  the  guests  accosting  him 
as  one  of  the  invited.  This  was  to- 
wards the  end  of  1786 :  next  year 
the  architect  purchased  the  hotel  in 
order  to  indemnify  himself  for  his 
outlays,  and  the  prince  became  his 
tenant. 

Like  other  ruined  princes  of  the 
hour  and  place,  he  tooK  service  under 
the  Republic  one  and  indivisible,  and 
in  his  discharge  of  duty  as  com- 
mander of  a  battalion,  according  to 
the  **  Petit  Dictionnaire  des  Grands 
Hommes  de  la  Revolution,"  he  made 
a  descent  at  the  head  of  ^000  war- 
riors on  theCemetery  of  thelnvalides, 
being  persuaded  of  the  existence  of  a 
conspiracv,  and  that  all  the  money 
and  all  the  cannons  in  France  were 
hidden  there.  He  courageously  en- 
tered in  full  panoply,  bravely  con- 
tended for  five  hours  without  dis- 
covering anything  contrary  to  the 
interests  of  the  Republic,  and  from 
his  boldness  in  face  of  the  dead,  we 
may  judge  of  his  gentleness  towards 
the  hving." 

The  poor  prince  was  victimized  bv 
evil  tongues.  *' Riddled  with  sword- 
thrusts,'^  says  Tillv,  ''his  courage  was 
suspected ;  ruined  bv  getting  rid  of 
all  nis  proper^,  his  honesty  was  im- 
pugned. An  immense  loser  at  play, 
it  was  generally  believed  that  he 
cheated.  They  allowed  him  wit,  but 
denied  him  common  sense." 

The  Sans-Oulotte  prince  contrived 
to  keep  apartments  in  the  house, 
and  hia  head  above  water  in  the 


general  tumult,  as  his  creditors  did 
not  care  to  press  a  citizen  of  his 
standing  too  severely,  especially  as  a 
red-hot  noisy  club  was  held  in  the 
hotel  However  he  shared  the  fate 
of  better  men.  Having  been  arrested 
and  kept  some  time  in  prison,  he  was 
brouj^ht  before  his  Highness  Fouquier 
Tinville,  and  accused  of  secretly  aid- 
ing the  Germanic  Coalition  under  the 
maak  of  patriotism.  Out  of  forty- 
nine  arraigned  that  day  forty-six.  in- 
cluding the  ill-starred  German  Rnin- 
Graff  were  guillotined.  Four  days 
later  came  the  9th  of  Thermidor  and 
the  doom  of  Robespierre,  but  too  late 
to  save  him. 

His  sister  princess  Amelia  of  Ho- 
henzollem  was  unable  to  distinguish 
Ins  remains  among  the  slain.  She 
purchased  the  neighbouring  cemetery 
where  her  unfortunate  brother  rested 
among  thirteen  hundred  victims  of 
public  security,  and  got  it  re>conse- 
crated  and  enclosed.  Andrd  Chenier 
the  poet  rests  in  that  churchyard, 
along  with  General  Lafayette  and  his 
wife.  There  also  repose  the  remains 
of  the  Canonesses  of  Picpus  in- 
terred between  1647  and  1690.  A 
commemorative  pyramid  was  erected 
within  the  enclosure  under  the  em- 

gire,  and  every  year  on  the  second 
unday  after  Easter,  the  priests  of 
the  chapel  of  Picpus  celebrated  a 
solemp  service  for  the  repose  of  the 
souls  of  all  interred  there. 

Under  the  Directory  a  barber's 
apprentice  but  yet  a  millionaire 
occupied  the  Saun  Folly.  Having 
exchanged  the  soap  of  conunerce  for 
that  which  cleans  the  faces  and  hands 
of  scoundrels,  he  purchased  the  right 
of  ealling  himself  Count  or  Marquis 
of  Beauregard,  whichever  he  pleased. 
The  parties  which  he  nive  were  of 
the  most  expensive  kind.  Ail  Paris 
were  invited*  and  they  came,  and 
admired,  and  ridiculed  the  giver. 
While  exercidng  their  teeth  at  his 
expense,  the^  gave  full  swing  to  their 
tonffues  in  his  disparagement 

Son  of  a  vine^lresser  in  Bummdy 
or  Nivemais  young  Lieuthraud  dis- 
charged in  succession  the  duties  of 
barber's  boy  and  nobleman's  valet 
His  master  at  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Revolution,  proceeded  to  the  frontier 
with  all  his  available  fortune  clinking 
in  his  saddle  bags,  and  his  valet 
attended  hiuL  Frndixu;  the  barrier 
pass  well  watched,  tEe  nobleman 
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turned  to  the  left  to  find  a  quiet 
place,  directing  his  boy  to  do  the 
same  on  the  ri^ht,  and  meet  him  at 
a  certain  town  in  the  next  territory. 
Curious  enough  the  money  was  left 
in  the  care  of  the  valet,  who,  while 
seeking  a  convenient  exil^  began  to 
reflect  on  the  non-necessity  of  emi- 
grating at  all.  He  was  a  Frenchman, 
— Frenchmen  are  not  comfortable  in 
foreign  parts;  parhltUy  he  would 
turn  his  horse's  head,  proceed  to  Paris, 
and  improve  his  appearance.  On 
entering  the  city  he  recollected  the 
presence  of  his  master's  property  in 
the  saddle  b:^,  but  it  was  too  late  to 
commence  a  useless  chase  after  him. 

Another  version  of  his  acquisition 
of  riches  reads  thus.  Being  concerned 
with  a  foundery  of  cannons  at  Mou- 
Hns,  he  obtained  considerable  ad- 
vances from  the  Republic,  and  profited 
well  thereby,  for  though  he  received 
the  money,  the  arsenal  got  no  cannon 
in  excliange.  Paris  and  the  Palais 
Royal  soon  witnessed  his  mighty  suc- 
cess in  matters  of  finance.  He  did 
not  look  too  close  at  the  fitness  of 
things  in  his  dealings  with  his  patrons 
and  the  public,  but  his  immense 
riches  soon  signalized  him  as  the 
most  honourable  man  in  Paris.  He 
purchased  the  dozen  superb  steeds  of 
the  Prince  de  Crol,  he  acquired  the 
Hotel  de  Salm  and  the  Bagatelle,  he 
became  the  lover  of  Mile.  Lange  of 
the  Rue  Feydeau  at  the  outlay  of 
£500  per  day,  payable  in  advance, 
and  he  signalized  this  connexion  by 
setting  up  in  his  best  salon,  her  and 
his  own  portrait,  each  ornamented 
with  ;^50  worth  of  jewels. 

He  furnished  iron  to  the  Republic 
as  his  founder^r  furnished  cannon,  and 
this  iron  in  his  hands  became  gold, 
even  as  once  happened  to  Midas  of 
the  Ass's  ears.  More  fortunate  than 
Midas  he  was  not  obliged  to  take  a 
strange  barber  into  his  confidence, 
for  as  M.  Edouard  Fournier  informs 
us,  "he  combed  and  arranged  his 
fiowing  locks  like  an  angel"* 

Having  appropriated  the  title  of 
lie  Comte  de  JBeauregard  towards  the 
end  of  the  Revolution,  he  looked  on 
a  marriage  with  a  lady  of  birth  as  the 
supplement  to  his  glory.  He  proposed 
for  Mile.  Montholon^  and  though  his 
ofifer  was  not  defimtively  accepted, 


Mme.  Montholon  received  his  visits, 
and  in  company  with  her  daughters, 
returned  theuL  "And  she  did  wisely," 
said  Arnault,  "  for  while  she  reflecte4 
the  fortune  of  Citizen  Beauregard  dis- 
appeared and  so  did  the  citizen  him- 
self. The  day  following  a  splendid 
ball  given  in  honour  of  tne  ladies,  he 
vanisned.  What  became  of  him  I 
know  not ;  the  river  is  at  every  one'^ 
service." 

Before  this,  the  Davenport  J>\am, 
of  his  day  had  been  obligea  to  endure 
some  mortifications.  Being  sent  to 
prison  on  suspicion  of  sharing  in  n 
Royalist  plot,  the  police  examined 
his  desk  at  their  leisure,  and  found 
evidence  of  such  mighty  swindles 
that  being  acquitted  of  treason,  he 
was  re-committed  for  cheating  on  a 
large  scale.  By  dint  of  bribery  he 
escaped  for  the  time,  but  after  a 
year  s  renewed  luxury  and  insolenc^ 
he  was  re-committed  as  a  forger  and 
condemned  to  the  pillory,  to  four 
years'  penal  servitude,  and  the  felon's 
brand. 

Again  he  evaded  the  rigours  of  his 
sentence,  but  the  people  to  whom  he 
was  indebted  proved  more  inflexible 
than  the  ministers  of  justice.  He 
had  spent  his  fortune  in  proving  him- 
self an  honest  man,  and  not  seeing 
any  respite  at  the  hands  of  his  credi- 
tors, ho  disappeared  as  mentioned, 
and  no  more  was  heard  of  him.  M. 
Fournier  adds  with  regard  to  his 
splendid  bouse,— 

*'The  Hotel  de  Salm  could  not,  in  e|oa|H 
ing  from  the  hands  of  stich  a  rascAl,  beconm 
aU  a|  once  that  which  it  continues  to  this 
day,  a  vestibule  to  the  temple  of  glory ;  itf 
needed  a  purification.  Madame  de  Stael 
effected  the  desirable  object  by  there  hold- 
ing together  with  Benjamin  Constant,  the 
seances  of  the  Constitutional  Circle.  The! 
^re  o(  these  great  spirits  having  burned  In: 
ft  for  a  season,  the  Hotel  de  Salm  waa 
found  pnrified.^'  »  -'^ 

nn  AacfUBOLoov  or  vm  pimit  hat. 

Talong  M.  Fournier  for  our  guido 
and  naturalist  in  ratology,  for  we 
own  to  absolute  personal  ignorance  on 
the  subject,  we  and  that  uie  original 
Celts  of  France  were  totally  unac- 
quainted with  this  mischievous  spe- 
cies of  the  ronaeurs  till  they  wer^ 
first  disturbed  by  the  Vandals  inth 
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whom  came  the  brown  ftirred  animal : 
of  him  M.  Foamier  says, — 

"  The  brown  rat  himself  waa  an  immi- 
grant; he  reigned  in  France  not  by  right  of 
birth  but  tiiat  of  conquest.  He  had  come 
in  with  the  Barbarians  of  the  North.  *  To 
eveiy  horde  its  rat,*  says  M.  Tonssenel  in 
his  ingenins  work  VEsptit  det  BHe$,  To 
eirsiy  •nperfidal  occupation  of  the  ground 
corresponds  a  subtermneoqs  one.  There  is 
^  Qethic  rat,  the  Yanda)  r4t,  and  the  nU 
of  the  Huns."* 

Once  the  brown  rats  got  possession 
they  wotdd  not  budge  an  inch.  They 
merely  sent  a  colony  to  England  in 
the  11th  century  (12th  in  the  text), 
imder  the  protection  of  the  invadine 
troops  of  the  Oonquerer.  They  had 
multiplied  so  fast  in  France  that  they 
could  spare  some  idle  youngsters.- 
The  English  in  time  returned  the 
compliment  At  every  invasion  the 
insular  vermin  paid  their  unwelcome 
visits,  and  gave  their  Ghillic  relatives, 
lessons  in  jSldress  and  voracity.  We 
prefer  giving  the  following  bit  of  nn- 
forraation  in  M.  Foumier's  own  words, 
not  judging  it  authentic  in  all  its 
bearings. 

<*  These  English  rats  also  found  opportu- 
nities for  malung  descents  on  Ireland.  The 
frogs  foimd  there  in  great  number  were 
delicious  tit-bits  to  them.  They  regaled 
on  them  with  such  good  appetite  that  one 
fine  day  the  race  of  these  amphibia  was 
found  to  have  disappeared.  What  an  op- 
portunity for  an  Irish  Batradiom/wm/aekia 
(Battle  of  the  Frogs  and  Bfioe)t  stQl  no 
bard  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity. 
The  rats  finding  their  larders  empty  dis- 
appeared in  their  turn.  The  fact  ia  that 
there  are  much  fewer  rats  in  Ireland  now 
than  there  werQ  in  the  middle  ages  (?)/^ 

A  short  time  before  the  war  of  the 
Fronde  (Temp.  Louis  XIII.,  middle 
of  the  17th  cenury),  a  new  subter- 
ranean invasion  of  iron-grey  animals 
occurred,  and  fierce  and  oloody  were 
their  wars  with  their  brown  cousins 
of  many  removes.  Imaginative  folk 
not  otherwise  able  to  account  for 
their  presence,  said  they  were  the 
same  that  were  known  in  the  country 
in  the  days  of  St.  Gregory  of  Tours 
(sixth  century),  and  talismanic  images 
of  them  in  bronze  had  been  found 
from  time  to  time  in  a  certain  quarter 
of  Paris.  A  founder  haying  lately 
discovered  one  had  the  imprudence 
to  melt  it,  and  lo,  next  day  the  sewers 
of  the  city  were  full  of  live  specimens, 
iron-gray  in  colour. 


Many  corps  of  paid  German  lans- 
quenets had  been  employed  in  France 
in  the  end  of  the  16tn,  and  beginning 
of  the  17th  century  and  it  was  not 
impossible  for  very  small  colonies  to 
.  cross  the  Rhine  in  the  baggage  carts 
of  these  mercenaries.  But  tneir  tran- 
sit in  barges  is  more  probable. 

In  1726  there  were  earthquakes  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Caspian,  par- 
ticularly in  the  Desert  of  Coman,  and 
multitudes  of  fierce  strong  animals  of 
the  rat  tribe,  with  fur  of  a  foxy  hue  were 
seen  issuing  out  of  caverns  and  fissures 
of  the  surface.  They  spread  them- 
selves on  every  side,  swam  rivers, 
crossed  the  Volga,  took  possession  of 
boats,  and  by  easy  stages  finally 
reached  England  and  the  west  of 
Europe.  M.  Foumier  says  they  ar- 
rived in  England  in  1750,  and  were  at 
once  called  Hanover  rats,  as  remind- 
ing John  Bull  of  the  human  rongeurs 
that  accompanied  George  I.  to  Eng- 
land "  for  its  goods."  Like  others  of 
his  talented  countrymen,  M.  Foumier 
contents  himself  with  vague  and  er- ' 
roneous  information  on  roreign  sub- 
jects. 

These  surmulots  are  the  present 
rulers  of  the  sewers  of  London  and 
Paris,  having  reduced  the  iron-grey 
or  black  rats  to  the  condition  of  a 
myth. 

In  whatever  else  we  may  excel  our 
brothers  beyond  the  Mancli^e^  we  are 
decidedly  inferior  to  them  in  the  ex- 
pression of  sensibility  in  neat  terms. 
Kead  the  following  extract  from 
Esquiros,  and  be  convinced  : — 

"  I  was  talpng  a  yrnWi  one  evening  with 
a  Highland  n^toraliat  in  the  poor,  hungry, 
ugly,  picturesque  region  of  Wapping.  We 
descended  the  Wwapmg  Old  Stows  celebrate4 
in  sea  songs.  The  moon  shed  an  icy  light 
on  the  Thames.  Except  the  voice  of  the 
river  all  was  silent.  On  the  muddy  an(t 
worn  steps  we  were  witnesses  of  a  comt>at 
between  two  rats  of  different  sizes  and 
colonrsL  The  weaker  was  kiUed  by  th« 
stronger  before  we  oouM  interfere.  My. 
companion  heaved  a  mighty  dgb.  *  Pocff 
Briton !'  cried  he,  *  behold  your  fate  I  Yon 
are  everywhere  obliged  to  give  way  before 
the  attack  of  the  invader.  A  little  time 
and  the  naturalist  will  seek  you  in  vain  in 
your  natal  isle.' 

'*How  many  times  has  the  Paris  rag- 
picker made  over  the  carcase  of  some  rat, 
who  has  perished  under  the  fangs  of  his 
foxy  foe,  a  funeral  oration,  less  tmdita 
perhaps,  but  certainly  not  letisifsotiii^.** 
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niB  AOOO   LAMBS  OV  THX    HOUSB  OP  OHLKAITB. 

Among  the  houses  taken  down  some 
years  since  to  beautify  the  approach 
to  the  Th^tre  Fran^ais,  was  the 
snuff-shop  of  the  "  Civet  Cat"  which 
had  flounshed  for  more  than  a  cen- 
tury. About  1750  it  was  established 
by  a  young  couple  known  to  the  be- 
neficent Duchess  of  Chartres,  Louise 
de  Bourbon-Conti,  married  five  or  six 
years  before  that  time  to  the  eldest 
son  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  She 
wished  to  serve  the  young  couple,  but 
in  such  a  way  as  not  to  humble  them 
in  their  own  eyea  So  proceeding  in 
her  carriage  from  her  apartments  in 
the  Palais  Royal,  she  stopped  before 
the  shop,  requested  the  mmates  to 
fill  her  box,  put  it  to  her  nose,  and 
said  aloud  to  the  mistress  that  her 
snuff  was  the  best  in  Paris.  A  few 
dawdlers  heard  the  remark,  next  day 
all  Paris  was  aware  of  it,  and  on  the 
next,  the  shop  was  surrounded  by  a 
crowd  of  snuff-takers,  amateur  and 
professional  The  proprietors  flour- 
ished and  the  shop  kept  up  its  repu- 
tation though  once  or  twice  obliged 
to  move  over  the  way,  till  its  final 
demolition. 

Another  lady  of  this  house, 
daughter  of  the  Duke  de  Penthi^vre, 
and  mother  of  the  late  King,  Louis 
Phillippe,  was  a  model  of  goodness. 
A  few  years  before  the  '89,  she  re- 
marked a  pretty  child  planng  in  the 
gardens  of  the  Palais  Koyal,  and 
entered  into  conversation  with  her. 
"  In  what  wav  are  your  parents  em- 
ployed V*  "  Making  shoes,  Madame, 
and  I  help  them,  but  the  room  is  veiy 
dark,  and  the  waxed  ends  scrape  my 
fingers."  "  How  would  you  like  to 
be  occupied  ?"  "  Oh,  Madame,  in 
some  way  in  which  I  might  have 
flowers  and  the  open  air  around  me." 

Next  day  one  of  the  Duchess's 
ladies  took  the  little  girl  with  her  to 
a  basket-maker's,  bought  a  charming 
one  for  her,  called  at  a  florist's,  pur- 
chased a  nice  bouquet,  and  putting  it 
into  the  basket,  gave  all  to  the  child, 
and  sent  her  home  in  ecstacy ;  under  the 
nosegay  she  found  a  beautiful  purse, 
marked  with  the  Duchess's  cypher, 
and  containing  a  handsome  sum  in 
Louis-d'ors.  All  this  could  only  have 
happened  in  Paris,  but  the  sequel  was 
possible  anywhere. 

While  the  Revolution  was  in  full 


blow,  the  Duchess  remained  unmo- 
lested for  a  considerable  time,  her 
humble  and  devoted  friends  forming 
as  it  were  a  guard  of  honour  about 
her.  But  the  evil  dav  came,  and  she 
was  imprisoned  in  the  Luxemburg, 
October  6, 1793  (24  Brumaire,  An.  2), 
where  she  remained  for  months  in 
sad  want  even  of  necessaries,  and 
attended  by  agirl  of  ill-repute,  whom 
they  inflicted  on  her  in  mockei^  of  her 
irreproachable  life. 

By  advice  and  example  she  effected 
a  complete  reformation  in  the  poor 
creature,  and  she  became  a  devoted 
servant 

Being  allowed,  on  account  of  her 
weak  health  to  remove  to  the  Maison 
Belhomme  in  the  Rue  Charonne,  she 
was  soon  surrounded  by  those  grate- 
ful creatures  whom  she  had  aided  in 
her  prosperity.  One  of  the  first  was 
Marie  the  flower  girl,  who,  without 
waiting  to  put  on  her  best  clothes, 
ran  with  flowers  and  money  and  open 
heart  to  alleviate  the  condition  of  her 
kina  benefactress.  The  poor  girl  ran 
to  her  with  tears  in  her  eyes  holding 
out  her  basket,  and  the  good  lady, 
throwing  her  arms  round  her  neck, 
kissed  her  affectionately  on  forehead 
and  cheeks,  and  selected  one  of  her 
roses  to  put  in  her  bosom.  Every  day 
during  ner  imprisonment  in  that 
house  she  received  a  rose  from  the 
good-hearted  girl. 

A  lad;^  once  called  in  a  carriage, 
and  having  sent  in  a  small  parcel  to 
the  Duchess,  drove  away,  and  was 
never  after  recognised  by  any  of  the 
inmates  of  the  house.  The  parcel 
contained  a  lar^e  sum  of  money  and 
enabled  Mme.  Egalite,  as  the  Jacobins 
designated  the  Duchess,  to  continue 
her  acts  of  beneficence. 

Ui  CApi  DB  LA  lUBOJUfCB. 

This  celebrated  house  of  entertain- 
ment, the  neighbour  of  the  Civet 
Cat's  snuff  shop,  maintained  its  vogue 
from  the  days  of  the  Regent^  Phuip 
of  Orleans,  to  these  late  evil  ones  of 
demolition.  There  nearly  opposite 
the  Th^&tre  Fraugais  soon  after  the 
introduction  of  coffee,  Procop^  the 
Italian,  taught  his  customers  for  the 
first  time  to  relish  ices  and  sirrups. 
and  there  dramatic  authors  received 
compliments  on  the  success  of  their 
pieces,  or  condolences  on  their  defeats. 

The  great  feature  of  the  Caf^  de 
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Begence  from  its  first  institution  was 
the  incessant  succession  of  games  of 
chess.  Le  Sage,  author  or  translator 
of  "GQ  Bias,"  a  great  frequenter 
of  coffee-houses,  and  who  left  a  de- 
scription of  Procop^'s  and  of  the  Gaffe 
de  la  Regence,  represents  the  latter  as 
the  silent  refuge  of  the  **  movers  of 
wood"  (chessplayers). 

^*Toa  wiU  see  in  a  vast  hall  adorned 
with  lustres  and  mirrors,  a  score  of  grave 
persons  playing  at  draughts  or  chess  on 
marble  tables,  and  surrounded  by  persons 
most  attentive  to  the  game.  So  profound 
a  silence  is  observed  that  nothing  is  heard 
except  the  stirring  of  the  pieces.  Tou 
might  call  it  the  C^e  of  Harpocrates,  where 
perfect  solitude  is  enjoyed  in  the  company 
of  sixty  persons." 

Some  sixty  years  later  the  author 
of  '*  Faublas,^"  himself  a  great  cjiess- 

E layer  and  frequenter  of  coffee- 
ouses,  amused  himself  with  the  re- 
flective silence  of  the  habitues,  and 
their  impatience  and  fury  at  the  least 
word,  even  the  faintest  sigh  : — 

"He  set  at  loggerheads  a  young  spec- 
tator who  happened  to  be  in  love,  and  an 
old  player  who  being  disturbed  by  the  ex- 
clamations and  sigfa^  of  the  other,  was  at 
laat  obliged  to  cry  out,  ^  A  pUgue  on  aU 
lovers,  I  say ! '  *  Sir  I  do  not  comprehend.* 
*  Not  comprehend? '  '  Look  at  your  work,  a 
move  spoiled!"  *But  what  have  I  to  do 
with  it?*  *To  do  indeed!  For  a  whole 
hour  you  have  been  at  my  elbow  with  your 
"dear  Sophia**  here,  and  "your  pretty 
cousin**  there.  I  could  not  avoid  hearing 
your  nonsense,  and  see  I  have  played  like  a 
schoolboy.  Sir,  when  a  man  is  in  love  he 
thould  not  visit  the  Caf^  de  la  B^ence.*** 

But  what  could  the  youn^  gentle- 
men talk  about  except  love?  There 
were  no  newspapers  then  allowed  in 
cafes,  and  politics  were  strictly  pro- 
hibited. Seldom  was  a  house  of 
entertainment  to  be  found  at  any 
hour  of  its  being  open  without  the 
presence  of  a  spy  elaborately  dis- 
guised. 

Sometimes  as  in  the  case  of  young 
Marmontel  and  old  Boindin,  the 
philosophers  of  the  day  settled  on  a 
peculiar  argot  beforehand  The  soul 
was  Margoty  religion  Javotte,  liberty 
Jeannetouy  a  bemg  not  to  be  men- 
tioned here  was,  say.  Monsieur  Three 
Stara  The  sages  were  indulging  in 
their  colloquy  with  the  ^eatest  com- 
fort, when  a  person  with  a  sauint 
joined  in  the  conversation.  "  May  I 
ask,  gentlemen,"  said  he  at  last,  ''who 


is  Monsieur  Three  Stars,  with  whom 
you  are  so  dissatisfied  ]"  "  Sir,"  said 
M.  Boindin,  "  he  was  a  police  spv." 

Jean  Jacques  Rousseau  was  also  a 
frequenter,  less  to  see,  however^  than 
to  be  seen.  When  he  found  himself 
the  centre  of  an  admiring  throng  he 
escaped  from  observation,  caremlly 
marking  whether  his  flight  was  re* 

fretfully  observed  by  the  company* 
n  order  to  escape  public  attention  or 
possibly  only  affecting  the  wish  to  do 
so,  he  began  to  visit  the  caf^  disguised 
asan  Armenian  but  this  only  redoubled 
the  enthusiastic  crowd.  M.  de  Sar- 
tine,  minister  of  police,  was. one  day 
obliged  to  station  a  sentinel  at  the 
door,  and  so  disgusted  was  Jean 
Jacques  at  his  celebrity  that  he  did 
not  show  himself  at  all  next  day. 

At  a  later  date  the  proprietor  would 
be  heard  directing  refreshments  to  be 
served  to  Voltaire  or  toRosseau,  these 
names  representing  two  tables,  said 
to  have  oeen  patronized  by  these 
celebrities.  He  probably  took  a  liberty 
with  the  philosopher  of  Femey,  as  he^ 
was  not  an  habitui  of  caf^ 

Sovereigns  are  generally  less  greedy 
of  public  adulation  than  philosophers. 
Joseph  II.  of  Austria,  .brother  of 
Marie  Antoinette,  came  to  Paris  not 
to  fritter  away  his  time  in  court  cere- 
monial or  to  present  himself  for  sense- 
less admiration  or  inspection.  He 
passed  as  Count  of  Falkenstein,  lived 
quietly  at  a  hotel,  was  said  to  cook 
his  own  dinner  occasionally,  and  de- 
voted the  greater  part  of  his  time  to 
the  acquiring  of  useful  information. 
It  gave  nim  serious  annoyance  to  be  re- 
cognised in  the  streets,  or  find  himself 
the  centre  of  a  crowd.  He  lodged  at 
a  hotel  in  the  Rue  de  Toumon  then 
(1777)  kept  by  a  brother  of  Mercier. 
author  of  the  ''Tableaux  de  Paris,'^ 
and  since  that  time  bearing  the  Em- 
peror's name. 

A  report  getting  abroad  one  morn- 
ing that  he  was  to  visit  the  Palais 
RoyaL  a  large  crowd  collected  before 
it  Leaving  his  hotel  on  foot  he 
found  a  nearlv  impenetrable  throng 
before  the  Palais ;  so  he  turned  into 
the  long  salon  of  the  empty  Caf^  de 
la^Regenoe,  imtenanted  at  the  moment 
by  anv  one  but  the  Hebe  of  the  es- 
tablishment 

"  *  Ah,  sir,*  said  she,  *  you  are  very  wel- 
come. Not  one  but  yourself  has  come  in  all 
the  morning.  This  plaguy  Emperor  is  to 
blame;  he  robs  as  of  our  cusUmiers.    And 
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if  be  were  only  exact  at  the  places  where 
people  are  waiting  to  see  him,  it  would  not 
be  80  bad  Th^d  see  him,  theyM  find 
themselves  thirsty  after  the  sight,  they'd 
eome  to  refresh  themselves  with  a  cap  of 
eofFee.  Bat  no.  He  always  comes  late 
when  he  coiHes  at  alL  He  likes  to  make 
t)eople  wait  fot  him*  Look  at  that  crowd 
More  tbe  Palaia  BoyaL  Than  theyll  nn 
main  the  whole  di^,  and  We  shall  not  hare 
a  visitor  till  nightj 

"  ^Have  you  seen  this  tiresome  Emperor?' 
<  Faith,  I  have  not;  not  but  I'd  like  to  see 
him ;.  but  he  makes  people  wait  too  long, 
and  t  have  no  time  to  lose.* 

^,  While  talking,  the  Emperor  had  come 
to  the  end  of  his  cop  of  cofree,  he  evidently 
eiijoyed  it  to  the  last  diop,  for  in  theee  days 
tiiere  was  good  eoffee  to  be  had  in  caf^ 
Ha  axose,  and  cast  a  new  double  Louia  on 
^oQviiter. 

*'  *0h  the  beatttiM  coinr  4aSd  the  Uwh 
iuuU«r%  ^  that  is  the  head  of  our  good  King 
Louis  XVL' 

"  *  Yes  madame,  and  this  is  the  head  of 
the  Emperor.* 

'*  Smuing  he  lifted  his  hat,  and  vanished, 
without  waiting  for  his  change.** 

Paul  of  Russia  also  risited  the  caf^ 
incog.  All  the  memorabilia  of  liis 
risit  consisted  in  winning  a  Louia  by 
betting  on  a  game,  and  handing  it  to 
the  waiter  as  he  passed  out 

Towards  the  end  of  the  Ancien 
Regime^  a  serious  looking  gentleman 
was  observed  in  attendance  for  twelve 
years  from  seven  till  eleven  in  the 
evening.  His  occupation  consisted  in 
watohing  the  games.  He  scarcely 
q>oke  at  all,  but  was  considered  a 
profound  authority  on  every  thing 
connected  with  chess*  So,  one  night 
when  there  were  but  i^  in  the  room 
he  wlui  appealed  to  in  a  dispute. 
'*  Gentlemen/'  said  he»  *'you  have 
selected  an  incompeteht  judge :  I  do 
not  even  know  the  mov^"  *  Well, 
why  have  you  been  watching  the 
games  so  earnestly  for  more  that)  ten 
years  V^  *'  The  answer  is  easily  given. 
I  am  terribly  tired  of  my  wue  >  she 
aBno3rB  me  continually.  It  is  a  com- 
plete relsoation  here  to  look  cm  with- 
out seeing  any  thing,  and  to.  hear 
things  witnout  understanding  them*'' 

During  "  the  Terror**  few  came  to 
lOay  at  the  Oaf^  de  la  Bepfenceu 
reople  had  not  the  hearty  ana  it  Was 
not  {feasant  to  see  through  the  panetL 
the    cars    bearing  the   eondenmed 


Uirough  the  Rue  St  Honor6  to  ao^ft- 
eution.  Robespierre  often  took  aseat 
but  few  had  any  wish  to  play  with 
him,  such  terror  did  the  insignificant 
looking  little  man  strike  into  evenr 
one's  heart  One  day  a  very  hand<- 
some  young  man  sat  opnosite  him^and 
made  a  move  as  signal  for  a  game ; 
Robespierre  responded,  and  tha 
stran^r  won.  A  second  game  was 
played  and  won,  and  then  Robespierra 
asked  what  was  the  staka  ^'llia 
head  of  ^  young  man^"  was  tha  an- 
swer). *'who  would  be  executed  to* 
morrow.  Here  is  the  order  for  his 
release  wanting  only  your  signature  t 
and  be  quick,-— the  executioner  will 
rive  no  delay."  It  was  the  young 
Count  R  that  was  thus  saved.  The 
paper  was  signed,  and  then  the  great 
man  asked,  **But  who  are  you^ 
Citizen  1"  "SayCitizeness^Monaieari 
I  am  the  Count's  betrothed.  Thanks 
and  adieu  1" 

Napoleon  L  in  the  days  of  his 
sous-lieutenancy,  played  chess  in  the 
same  salon,  and  very  badly  too.  He 
always  began  unskilfully,  and  had  no 
patience  with  any  delay  on  the  part 
of  his  adversary.  He* would  bite  his 
lips,  stamp  his  loot,  drum  impatientiy 
on  the  ^essboard,  and  make  the 
pieces  dance.  It  was  still  worse  if  he 
lost  He  would  dash  his  hand  down 
on  the  table,  and  make  every  thing 
jump.  The  waiter  who  recit^  these 
anecdotes  to  our  authority  and  his 
friends,  said  he  was  surprised  when 
he  heard  that  the  Sous  Lieutenant 
when  he  became  Emperor^  and  had 
very  skilful  opponents  among  the 
courti^s,  never  lost  a  single  game 
though  he  had  not  improved  in  the 
slightest  degree. 

The  most  remarkable  of  ^e  chess- 
players <d  the  caf^  were  La  Bour- 
donnais,  Phillidor,  Deschapelles,  St 
Amand,  Bonoouit,  Boissy  d'Anglas. 
Bameville.  This  last  player  wouM 
have  been  unable  to  endure  the  tedium 
of  lif^  without  the  chessboard.  He 
probablv  asked  Some  one,  as  Miraper- 
tuis  is  known  to  have  done,  "What 
could  he  find  to  do  outside  a  coffee 
house  1" 

In  the  davs  of  Jul:^,  1830.  the  fh>nt 
of  the  building  was  ii^ured.  It  was 
afterwards  repaired  and  decorated.* 


*  A ^oimlar  ogtqmdram  of  Uim  moa«Dt, toolt  this  shapa.    "Why  have  they  decorated 
t^  Gaftf  de  la  Bsgwee?**    **BecaiiB6ieis<meaf  tiie '.W«aaded<rf  July.*** 
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Twelve  ^ears  smee  the  bufiiiieBs  was 
removed  to  the  Rue  Richelieu  while 
some  changes  were  being  made.  The 
most  remarkable  customer  it  had  in 
latter  times  was  Alfred  de  Musset. 


tAOSNDABT  PAKXt. 


.  The  Parisian,  comme  il  faut,  knows 
veiy  little  of  the  mere  legends  con- 
nect^ with  his  beloved  capital    He 
oan  if  he  has  made  any  excursions 
relate   ^tck   Swiss  and  Rhenish 
l^ends,  but  few  have  been  blessed 
wiUi  Parisian  nurses,  and  ballaa  or 
romantic  stoiy  connected  with  Paris 
is  to  him  a  perfect  novelty.    Those 
related  by  M.  Poumier  are  chiefly 
oooflned  to  the  Citd    The  incidents 
in  the  story  of  the  Jew-barber  stated 
by  some  to  have  been  related  by 
ocular  witnesses  so  late  as  1780,  were 
discovered  by  ^tient  antiquaries  to 
have  occurred  m  the  time  of  Fran- 
cis L,  but  one  of  the  earliest  tellers 
of  the  story  unsettled  all  this  by  fix- 
ing the  date  at  1270.     This  man^ 
called  the  Lame  Poet^  thus  began  his 
frightful  tale : 
**  In  the  street  of  the  Two  Hermits 
Very  near  the  Marmonxets, 
There  lived  two  accnrsed  sooU, 
Ab  may  be  gathered  from  their  deeds, — 
One  a  sanguinary  barber, 
Tothcr  a  daring  pastry-cook, 
Both  discovered  by  a  dog, 
Giving  their  customers  to  eat 
Through  outrageous  cruelty 
Fleah  of  Christians  for  their  food.** 

The  man  of  verse  then  went  on  to 
relate  how  the  Jew-barber  after 
shaving  his  customers  in  his  peculiar 
B^le,  passed  their  dead  bodies  to  his 
Chn'^tian  neighbour  the  pastry-cook, 
who  used  them  in  the  ordinary  way 
of  trade.  The  thing  was  done  once 
too  oftei^  for  the  dog  belonging  to  the 
last  v;ictim  would  not  leave  the  bar- 
Ws  door,  but  there  remained  whining 
and  barking.  The  man's  family  began 
to  search  for  him^  the  neighbours 
gathered  about  the  dos,  an  explora- 
tion was  made,  and  the  dead  body 
discovered  in  the  cellar  on  a  mighty 
heap  of  bones.  The  two  wretches 
were  bnmed  in  iioa  cages,  and  their 
houses  levelled  to  the  |pround.  When 
a  new  building  was  raised  on  the  spot 
some  years  later,  the  image  of  the 
faithful  animal  cut  in  stone  was  in- 
serted in  the  front  A  stone  is  to  be 
still  seen  in  front  of  the  house  forming 


the  angle  of  the  Rue  des  deux  Her- 
mites  fmd  the  Rue  Mannousets,  pre- 
senting some  faint  contours  which  a 
zealous  archsoologist  might  recognise 
as  those  of  the  noole  brute  in  question. 

As  the  woods  came  to  the  veiv 
gates  of  the  city  when  it  was  still 
youi^g,  the  wolves  paid  several  un- 
welcome visits  to  the  streets  in  times 
of  scarcity.  Savans  are  of  opinion 
that  '' Little  Red  Riding  Hood"  (U 
CfMperon  Rouge)  was  first  told  by 
a  Parisian  story-teller  to  a  Parisian 
audience. 

The  legend  of  the  Giant  Isor6  pre- 
served from  early  times  has  not  been 
considered  by  the  Thierrys,  and  Gui- 
lots,  and  Mulcts,  worthy  of  admis- 
sion in  their  drv  chronicles.  It  is 
well  rememberea,  however,  by  stu- 
dents of  legendary  history,  ^me  au- 
thorities represent  l8or6  as  a  Saracen 
admiral,  others  as  a  king  of  Coimbra^ 
but  passing  this  question  as  one  not 
easily  solvable  in  our  day.  we  find 
him  i^proaching  the  walls  of  old 
Paris  to  revenge  his  friend  Sinagos, 
who  had  been  lately  slain  before 
Palermo.  Why  he  did  not  rather 
repair  to  the  scene  of  the  crime  does 
not  appear.  Some  philosophers  main- 
tain tnat  every  one  is  punished  for 
eveiy  other  one's  faults ;  perhaps  the 
original  historian  belonged  to  this 
class.  King  Louis  (time  and  number 
omitted)  finding  himself  literally  and 
nx>rally  circumvented,  sent  a  knight 
of  Auverma  Anseis  by  name,  in 
search  of  ^*  William  of  Orange  ot  the 
short  nose,''  the  only  hero  able  to 
extricate  him  and  his  people  from 
the  difficulty.  This  redoubtable 
champion  not  being  discoverable,  the 
king  and  his  people  were  in  a  state 
of  despair,  but  he  came  when  least 
expected*  and  giving  the  giant's 
forces  the  slip,  he  knocked  at  a 
postern  gate,  and  was  admitted. 
There  getting  lodging  with  Bernard 
of  the  trencheS)  he  sent  him  into  the 
city  to  purchase  cai)ons,  and  plovers, 
ana  partridges ;  white  bread,  pepper, 
and  cummin ;  apples,  cloves,  and  can- 
dles ;  and  being  mightily  refreshed, 
he  met  Giant  Isor^  in  deadly  fight, 
and  after  a  pretty  tough  struggle 
defeated  and  beheaded  him.  All 
danger  being  passed  the  citizens 
poured  out,  measured  the  headless 
trunk,  and  handed  its  length  down 
to  posterity.  It  was  exactly  fifteen 
teet  long.    For  memory  of  the  thing 
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Louis  ordered  a  tomb  to  be  con- 
Btructed  to  receive  the  remaiiiB  of 
the  tall  fellow,  in  the  place  called 
since  "  Our  Lady  of  the  Fields." 

Another  legend  peculiar  to  Paris 
was  that  of  the  Four  Sons  of  Ajmon, 
who  left  their  names  to  one  of  the 
streets.  In  time  the  father's  name 
was  forgotten,  and  the  street  was 
merely  called  **La  Bue  des  Quatre 
Fils."  One  onlv  of  their  adventures 
continued  popular  with  the  Parisian 
story-teller&  Bayard  the  brave  bay 
Destrier  of  Renaud  and  his  brothers, 
thought  nothing  of  bearing  the  four 
on  his  back  at  once.  Charlemagne 
coveting  the  possession  of  the  match- 
less stc^  invited  Renaud  who  was 
then  at  Montauban,  to  try  his 
courser's  mettle  in  a  srand  race 
about  to  be  run  between  the  city  and 
the  hiU  of  Montmartre,  the  prise 
being  400  marks  of  gold,  100  pieces 
of  striped  silk,  and  the  golden  crown 
of  the  Emperor. 

Maugis,  a  wise  man  who  accom- 
panied Renaud,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  abduction  of  Bayard  before  the 
race  began,  i>ainted  him  white,  and 
even  made  him  pretend  to  be  lame : 
and  Charlemagne  scornfully  laughed 
at  the  limping  racer  as  he  went  to 
place  himself  at  the  startinff-point 
There  Renaud  suddenly  cried  to  the 
intelligent  Bayard,  '*  Rouse,  my  brave 
horse  :  show  what  you  can  do ;  they 
will  blame  us  at  Montauban  if  we 
are  left  behind."  So  Bayard  pricked 
his  ears,  began  to  curvet,  and  snort 
foam  from  his  nostrils ;  and  when 
the  barrier  was  lowered,  he  litterally 
devoured  the  ground  tUl  he  came  in 
at  the  winning-post,  many  lance- 
lengths  ahead  of  his  competitors. 
There  Renaud  reached  his  hand  for 
the  promised  crown,  but  Charlemagne 
cried,  "  Stay,  descend  from  Bayiu^ 
and  I  will  give  you  all  the  money 
in  my  treasury  for  him."  "An 
Charles !"  said  the  other,  "I  set  no 
value  on  your  treasures,  if  you  wish 
for  Bayard  send  your  nephew  Orlando 
for  him.  He  is  to  be  won  not  by 
gold  but  sharp  steel"  So  saying  he 
spurred  his  char^r,  rejoined  Maugis* 
and  both  were  immediately  out  or 
sight 

The  Palace  of  the  Tuilleries  is  not 
without  its  legend.  Before  the  loss 
of  power  by  king  or  emperor,  a  small 
man  in  a  red  doak  is  seen  by  the 
frightened  inmates  promenading  its 


halls  and  galleries.  This  is  a  tradition 
liable  to  abuse  by  iU-willers  of  the 
surname  chief. 

We  must  refer  those  readers  who 
wish  for  further  information  concern- 
ing the  demolished  and  undemolished 
buildings  and  streets  of  Paris  to  the 
work  quoted  at  the  commencement 
of  the  article.  The  author  has  fur- 
nished information  of  an  archeeologi- 
cal  character  concerning  the  hi^h  and 
singular  tower  of  that  ^  John  without 
Fear"  who  flourished  in  the  terrible 
era  of  Isabelle  of  Bavaria,  and  of  the 
Hotel  de  Pimodan  built  l^  the  son  of 
an  inn-keeper,  sold  by  a  cobbler,  and 
once  inhabited  by  that  daring  scamp, 
le  Due  de  Lausun,  who  made  the 
first  cousin  of  Louis  XIV.  pull  off  his 
boots  after  she  had  indulged  her  bad 
taste  in  becoming  his  wife. 

M.  Foumier  has  not  forgotten  the 
frightful  old  prison  of  the  Chatele^ 
where  some  of  the  cachots  were  com- 
pletely dark,  and  where  the  wretched 
prisoners'  feet  were  covered  with 
water,  and  crawled  over  by  slimy 
vermin.  The  neighbouring  taverns 
with  such  signs  as  Le  Veau  qui  teUe 
(the  sucking  calf)  are  not  foi^gotten. 
nor  the  convenience  which  the  ro^ 
of  this  one  afforded  to  some  daring- 
prisoner  in  his  escape,  for  it  was  built 
up  against  the  prison  wall 

The  author  finds  place  for  the  con- 
flagration at  the  Austrian  Embassy 
in  the  Chauss^e  d'Antin  during  the 
ball  given  in  honour  of  the  marriage 
of  Napoleon  and  Marie  Louise  of 
Austria,  and  for  some  remarkable 
floods  bjr  which  the  city  severely 
suffered  in  former  da^rs.  The  pub- 
lication of  the  book  is  well-timed. 
The  minds  of  all  who  take  an  interest 
in  the  old  world  dories  of  an  ancient 
city  are  full  of  the  souvenirs  of  old 
Paris,  when  so  many  of  its  laoidmarkB 
have  been  just  removed  or  are  on  the 
point  of  being  sa  THe  Emperor  can 
scarcely  reckon  on  the  devot^  archae- 
ologists over  whom  he  rules,  as  the 
most  loyal  of  his  sulyects.  He  cer- 
tainly is  possessed  of  a  much  greater 
stock  of  moral  courage  than  his  unde* 

TEE  ▲OTBOS  or  THB  PAmXS  CHBOMBUl  AWD 
Lm^MHDE. 

M.  Edouard  Foumier  was  Ixnn  at 
Orleans,  15th  June,  1819.  His  life 
has  been  devoted  to  literature  chiefly 
of  an  archaeological  character,  but  he 
has  found  time  to  compose  (fireqaentljr 
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in  collaboration)  several  successful 
dramatic  pieces.  These  are  the  names 
of  some  of  them  ; — "  Christian  and 
Margaret"  (Theatre  Fran^ais,  1851), 
"The  Village  Romance"  (Odeon, 
1863).  "The  Two  Spaniels,"  "The 
King^s  Hat,"  1856,  and  three  pieces 
with  Oomeille,  Moli^,  and  Racine 
for  their  subjects. 

Among  his  other  works  are  "  His- 
toric and  Literary  Souvenirs  of  Loi- 
ret,"  1847;  "  Essay  on  Orthography," 

1849  :  "  Essay  on  Lyric  Art"  1849  : 
"  A  History  of  Inns  and  Hotels," 

1850  ;  "  History  of  Printing  and 
Book-selling,-  1854;   "Enigmas  of 


the  Paris  Streets,"  1860  ;  "  History 
of  the  Pont  Neuf,"  1861 ;  "  History 
of  Ball-playing,"  1862;  "The  Ro- 
mance of  MoMre,"  1863 ;  "  Book- 
binding in  the  late  Centurie&"  He 
has  al^  edited  some  of  the  old  works 
mentioned  in  our  notice  of  the  folk 
books  of  France,  and  the  unpublished 
letters  of  the  Marchioness  of  Greqnv, 
and  contributed  articles  innumerable 
to  literary  journals.  He  was  deco- 
rated with  the  cross  of  the  Legion 
of  Honour,  August  14,  1862,  a  dis- 
tinction apparently  well  deserved, 
taking  his  talents  and  diligence  into 
account 


'not  wisely,  but  too  well*" 


CHAPTKE  XXVin. 


People  cannot  indulge  in  such  fran- 
tic emotions  as  I  have  tried  weakly 
to  portray  in  the  last  chapter,  with- 
out paying  for  them — spaying  a  good 
price  too.  Nature  will  avenge  Tier- 
self  on  those  who  maltreat  ner,  so 
oncalculatii^ly.  For  the  second  time 
in  her  life,  Kate  was  struck  down  by 
a  violent  brain  fever.  Again  for 
weeks  and  weeks  she  lay,  hovering 
on  the  ill-defined  borders  of  life 
and  death,  in  a  sort  of  debatable 
land  that  hardly  belonged  to  either. 
Again,  in  delirious  frenzies,  she  raved 
about  her  for-ever-lost  Dare;  ima- 
gined that  he  was  in  the  next  room ; 
that  they  were  keeping  him  from 
her ;  flung  herself  about,  and  fought 
violently,  wildly,  with  her  attendants 
to  get  to  him.  Again,  after  a  lone, 
weary  interval,  she  struggled  bacS: 
into  full  consciousness,  woke  up  from 
her  fevered  dreams,  and  saw  her 

"Set,  gray  life," 

in  its  own  dull  colours — ^the  colours 
it  would  always  wear  henceforth. 

After  a  person  has  been  as  much 
pulled  down  as  Eate  had,  it  takes 
some  time  to  build  them  uf)  again. 
It  was  by  almost  imperceptible  de- 
grees that  she  seemed  to  creep  back 
to  health;  but,  for  all  that,  creep 
back  she  did,  surely  and  safely.  The 
summons  had  not  gone  forth  for  her 
yet  For  many  a  long  hour  and  day 
she  lay  on  the  green  sofa  b^  the  fire, 
wrapped  in  a  white  dressing-gown 
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that  was  hardly  whiter  than  her  face, 
with  her  great  eyes  bigger  than  ever, 
now  full  of  dreamy,  vague  specula- 
tions. Almost  listleifely  she  thought 
of  Dare,  this  weary  sickness  of  hers 
seemed  to  have  interposed  such  a 
deep  gulf  between  him  and  her.  Some- 
times she  thought  that  she  had  lost 
the  power  of  feeling  anything :  that 
nothmg  could  any  more  move  her  to 
tears  or  laughter ;  that  she  had  used 
up  all  her  stock  of  feeling  in  those 
two  horrible  days,  that  she  would 
gladly  have  blotted  out  of  her  remem- 
brance altogether.  Then,  too,  she 
used  to  plan  and  portion  out,  and 
plot  her  future  life,  making  many  a 
resolution  which  she  was  as  yet  too 
weak  to  carry  out  Sometimes  Mar- 
garet, or  the  old  servant  that  had 
niursed  her  twenty  years  ago,  would 
come  softly  into  the  still  room,  would 
speak  gently  to  her,  ask  her  how  she 
did,  and  whether  she  wanted  any- 
thing, stoop  down  and  kiss  her  per- 
haps, and  then  go  out  again  as  softly, 
for  tear  of  disturbing  her.  James 
came  too,  to  see  her  very  often,  sat 
by  her,  and  read  chapters  and  bits  out 
of  the  Bible  to  her,  and  sometimes 
she  would  listen  and  say,  "Thank 
you,"  very  gravely,  at  the  end ;  some- 
times her  thoughts  would  wander  off, 
weiJdy  straying  away 

"  To  other  scenes  and  other  days," 

or  she  would  drop  asleep,  and  only 
wake  to  find  him  going ;  and  to  scold 
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herself  for  her  self-indulgence  and  in- 
gratitude to  him. 

It  was  the  end  of  February,  and 
the  cuckoo-flowers  were  beginuingto 
blossom  out  shyly  in  the  damp  green 
^ater  meadows  away  down  in  the 
country,  before  she  was  able  to  walk 
about  tne  house  in  her  old,  elastic, 
springy  way,  before  she  was  restored 
to  f ullglowing  health,  before  she  was 
quite  the  same  girl  that  she  had  been 
before  her  seizure.  2*he  same  girl — 
that  is  to  say,  solely  as  regarded 
bodily  conditions,  for  as  for  every- 
thing relating  to  her  mental  and 
moral  part,  it  was  soon  patent  to  all 
her  friends,  that  she  was  not  by  any 
means  the  same  girl  as  she  had  been. 
There  had  oome  upon  her  a  new  kind 
of  austerity,  a  sort  of  hardness,  which 
had  she  been  of  a  different  faith, 
would  have  made  her  relish,  almost 
eiy  oy,  the  severities  and  mortifications 
of  such  a  convent  as  that  of  the  Per- 
petual Adoration.  She  had  lost  all 
belief,  all  confidence  in  herself.  Since 
that  last  passage  in  her  history,  she 
believed  herself  capable  of  any  crime. 
What  security  had  ^he  that,  in  some 
fresh  access  of  insanity,  she  might 
not  hurl  herself  upon  ruin,  when  no 
one  should  be  by  to  pull  ner  back  ] 
No  reins,  she  considered,  could  be 
too  strait  and  tight  to  curb  and 
check  so  untamed  a  soul,  no  manacles 
too  heavy  and  close  to  fetter  it.  In 
her  convalescence,  as  soon  as  jealously 
guarding  nurses  allowed  her  to  make 
any  exertion,  to  be  left  to  herself  for 
ten  minutes— with  eager  haste,  she 
had  put  away  out  of  her  sight,  without 
one  regretful  si^h,  those  gay  gar- 
ments with  which  she  had  been  wont 
to  heighten  her  beauty  ;  those  simple 
little  ornaments,  with  which  she  had 
decked  her  fair  neck,  and  round  arms 
of  yore.  She  had  done  for  ever  with 
the  flowers  and  jewels  of  life ;  the 
thorns  must  be  her  portion  now,  and 
she  would  wear  them  crownwise, 
round  her  brows,  and  not  clamour  or 
complain  about  the  blood  they  drew. 
On  her  past  harmless  coquetries  she 
looked  back  as  on  so  many  deadly 
sins,  and  she  could  hardly  be  per- 
suaded to  speak  civilly  to  George 
Chester,  because  he  was  connected  in 
her  mind  with  passages  of  her  life, 
which  seemed  to  her  of  inexcusable 
folly  and  fatuity.  It  was  evident 
that  this  exaggerated  strictness. 
sprung  from  a  morbid  remorse,  could 


not  last.  It  was  onlv  the  reb9imd 
from  her  former  recklessness.  Any 
one  could  see  that  this  girl  w'as  in  a 
state  of  transition,  though  transition 
to  what  remained  to  be  proved. 
Then  as  to  her  parish  visiting,  and 
ministering  to  the  sick  and  needy; 
formerly,  sne  had  gone  about  this  in 
a  very  lazy,  capricious,  dilettante  sort 
of  way,  tripping  about  on  her  errands 
of  mercy,  daintily  dressed,  scattering 
about,  helter-skelter,  tracts  and  reli- 
gious books,  which"  she  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  turning  into  the  most 
complete  and  thorough  ridicule.  She 
had  allowed  herself,  too,  to  have  fa- 
vourites among  her  people,  partia- 
lities and  aversions;  and  had  also 
thought  herself  at  liberty  to  avoid 
dens  and  holes,  where  churls  lurked, 
and  stenches  ramped,  unreproved 
Then,  when  she  got  home,  she  would 
devise  some  becoming  new  headdress, 
would  practise  some  soft  little  plain- 
tive sonc,  or  prepare  one  or  other  of 
the  small  traps,  in  which  she  limed 
that  shy  bird,  man,  so  successfully. 
Oftenest  of  all  she  would  meet  George 
Chester  on  her  homeward  way  j 
would  carry  on  a  brisk  trade  in  senti- 
mentalities, as  she  dawdled  along 
with  him.  and  after  leaving,  would  feel 
mildly  elevated  at  the  thought  of 
having  done  a  little  mischief.  How 
difierent  it  was  now.  Heart  and  souL 
with  all  the  energies  of  her  body,  and 
all  the  faculties  of  her  mind,  she 
went  into  that  work,  with  which  she 
had  formerly  trifled  and  played.  Her 
great  olyect  api>eared  to  be,  that  no 
second  of  her  life  should  be  without 
occupation.  She  could  not  be  too 
ceaselessly  busy,  to  keep  thought  at 
bay.  It  was  only  the  happy  and  in- 
nocent, she  used  to  say,  that  dare  sit 
down  with  folded  hands  and  be  idle. 
She  took  James  for  her  model  now ; 
and  strove  emulously  to  pull  in  the 
same  yoke  with  him.  Women  are 
always  in  extremes ;  impetuous,  pas- 
sionate women  like  Kate,  more  espe- 
cially so.  No  earthly  power  could 
get  her  now  to  go  out  to  any  parties,  to 
make  any  calls,  or  pay  any  of  the 
duties  people  owe  to  society.  She 
was  not  fit  to  go  into  society,  she 
would  answer  gloomily,  when  urged 
on  this  point  If  people  knew  the 
sort  of  girl  she  was,  they  would 
not  receive  her  into  their  houses. 
A  system  of  flagellation,  and  fasting 
five  days  a  week,  hair  shirt,  &o.,  ^y 
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would  have  appeared  to  her  distem- 
pered imagination  much  more  suited 
to  her  case  than  any  meeting  of  light- 
hearted,  glad  friends.  She  seemed  to 
think  that  she  could  not  possibly 
make  her  present  life  too  different 
from  her  past  one.  "You're  going 
regularly  through  the  stages  of  a 
Frenchwoman's  life,"  Margaret  said, 
one  day  laughing,  to  her ;  "  coquette, 
prude,  devote,  only  I  think  you  are 
running  the  last  two  into  one."  Mar- 
garet stuck  religiously  to  the  first. 
"How  different  those  two  sisters  are 
to  be  sure  :  no  one  would  take  them 
for  sisters.  People  made  that  remark, 
apropos  of  the  Cfhesters,  very  often  in 
these  days.  Different !  t  should  think 
they  were.  As  different  as  summer  and 
winter,  as  sunrise  and  sunset,  as 
death  and  life ;  as  different  as  any 
two  things  most  opposed  to  one 
another  in  the  world.  Margaret  had 
made  several  acquaintances  of  late  \ 
had  found  reason  to  modify  her  un- 
flattering opinion  of  Queenstown ; 
after  aU,  it  was  no  worse  than 
other  jdaces.  Beauty  was  rather  at 
a  premium  there  this  winter,  which 
perhaps  accounted  for  the  fact 
of  Margaret  being  received  with 
such  open  arms  in  the  drawing- 
rooms  of  all  the  green-blinded  stucco 
villas,  and  lodges,  and  houses.  It  is 
a  well-known  fact  that  when  the 
moon  is  not  up,  the  stars  shine 
bright.  Now  that  the  moon,  to 
wiC  pale  Elate,  had  voluntarily  with- 
drawn herself,  that  fair  star,  her 
sister,  had  a  chance  of  showing  any 
lustre  she  might  possess.  And  a  fair 
star  she  was,  shining  with  a  clear, 
modest,  wholesome  light,  that  cheer- 
ed and  illumined,  though  it  did  not 
dazzle.  One  or  two  adventurous 
individuals  succeeded  in  getting  up 
half  a  dozen  balls  and  soirees  in 
these  bleak  months;  and  on  these 
occasions  Miss  Chester  made  quite 
a  sensation.  Numberless  gentlemen 
appertaining  to  the  War  OflSce,  the 
Treasmy,  &c.,  &c.,  never  seen  in  day- 
light without  the  incumbrance  of  dis- 
figuring black  bags,  at  night,  freed 
from  these  impediments,  whispered 
soft  nothings  to  her  under  the  gas- 
lights. Yes^  all  was  smooth  and 
smiling  before  her,  though  it  was 
only  little  trifles  that  made  it  so. 

With  no  great  grief  cold  at  her 
heart,  with  no  evil  deed  on  her  soul, 
with  a  pleasant  face,  a  fairly  quick 


wit,  and  a  sweet  temper,  as  women's 
tempers  go — what  more  could  a  young 
woman  want  ?  But  this  young  wo- 
man had  her  annoyances  and  griev- 
ances too,  though  she  did  not  kick 
and  scream  about  them.  She  was 
not  by  anv  means  sure  that  the  ro- 
mance of  her  life  would  end  happily, 
though  perhaps  nobody  might  find 
out  that  there  was  anything  particu- 
larly tragic  about  it.  The  nero  of  it 
had  not  as  yet  behaved  in  so  satis- 
factory a  manner  as  the  heroes  of  any 
of  the  dog-eared  novels  at  the  circu- 
lating library.  The  four  Chester  girls 
(they  always  congratulated  themselves 
on  being  four,  because  their  friends 
could  not  cfdl  them  the  Graces)  fired 
many  small  arrows  of  good-humoured 
ridicule  at  Kate,  on  ner  first  enter- 
ing upon  her  new  r61e.  They  thought 
it  only  a  passing  whim  that  she  could 
be  easily  laugl^d  out  of.  But  they 
might  as  well  have  aimed  their  darts 
at  the  tough  hide  of  a  hippopotamus. 
So  they  found  out  ere  lone;  and, 
being  sensible,  good-natured  young 
women,  went  their  own  way,  and  let 
her  ffo  hers,  unmolested ;  even  help- 
ing ner,  now  and  again,  with  old 
clothes  and  broken  meats  for  those 
poor  folk,  in  the  tendance  of  whom 
she  was  now  so  completely  wrapped 
up,  to  all  appearance  at  least. 

And  James — how  did  this  new 
phase  in  Kate's  history  affect  him  ? 
What  was  he  doing  now  %  How  was 
he  getting  on]  Doing)  He  was 
doing  what  one  told  us  all  to  do 
many,  many  years  ago — what  very 
few  of  us  do  do— "  Crucifying  the 
fleshy  with  the  affections  and  lusts.*' 
Gettmg  on  very  surely  and  bravely 
with  his  work ;  feeling,  somehow 
(now  particularly  after  having  been 
permitted  to  rescue  Kate),  that  it 
was  more  than  three  parts  done ; 
though  the  battle  still  seemed  at  itff 
hottest.  (Jetting  on  so  as  not  to  be 
taken  at  unawares  by  the  Great 
Reaper,  whose  harvesting  time  is  all 
seasons  of  the  year.  And  did  he 
keep  to  his  old  line  of  conduct  and 
eschew  Kate's  society — keep  clear  ot 
her  in  her  sore  need  ?  Not  he.  That 
would  not  have  been  like  him.  He 
saw  plain  that  now  duty  led  him 
towards  her.  instead  of,  as  formerly, 
away  from  ner ;  and,  wherever  the 
Pilot  Star  of  Duty  shone,  there  he 
would  do  his  best  to  follow  it,  even 
if  it  led  him  over  quakingmorasses 
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and  through  thorny  brakes.  Hand 
in  hand,  like  brother  and  sister,  they 
went  forth  to  that  labour  they  had 
set  themselves ;  there  would  never 
be  any  estrangement  between  them 
again.  Every  day  they  were  to- 
gether, often  for  hours,  and  yet  no 
one  ventured  to  mention  the  name  of 
marriage  or  love-making  in  connexion 
with  them. 

It  was  twenty  times  harder  now 
for  James  to  contend  against  that 
old  enem^  his  single-hearted  devo- 
tion to  Kate,  than  ever  before  ; 
when,  by  the  aid  of  his  system  of 
absenting  himself,  he  had  nothing 
but  memory  and  imagination  to  tor- 
ment and  harasis  him.  Now,  every 
dajr,  a  thousand  little  trifles— ahnost 
invisible,  imperceptible,  singly,  but 
together,  an  armed  host— fed  and 
nourished  his  deep  affection.  Kate 
was  not  the  same  girl,  either,  that 
she  had  been — ^not  the  gay,  spark- 
ling, witty  Kate  Chester  who  had 
seemed  a  being  of  another  sphere. 
Now  she  was  grave  and  mournful 
like  himself:  wr  graver  and  more 
mournful  inaeed ;  for  as  yet  there 
was  no  serenity,  no  restfulness,  in 
her  melancholy.  How  he  lonfjed 
often  to  be  able  to  say  something 
that  would  comfort  her ;  would  bring 
back  the  old  smile  to  the  set  white 
features.  I  think  her  religion  did 
not  make  her  happy.  No  one  ever 
heard  her  joking  now,  or  making 
little  witticisms ;  very  seldom  she 
laushed.  Perhaps  it  might  have  been 
said,  as  of  another,  with  truth — 

*'  Oneface,  remembering  his,  forgottosmile." 

Since  the  service  James  had  ren- 
dered her— (sometimes,  even  now,  she 
caught  herself  longing  that  he  had 
not  rendered  it;  longmg,  sickly^  to 
have  Dare  back  at  any  priceWsmce 
then,  I  say,  she  had  tnisted  in  him 
wholly ;  had  leaned  on  him ;  had 
gone  to  him  in  all  her  difficulties; 
called  him  her  dear,  good,  old  Jem- 
my— her  one  friend ;  had  laid  bare 
her  whole  heart  before  him.  It  was 
very,  very  hard  for  him  to  keep  his 
great  love  out  of  every  word  and 
look ;  but,  hard  as  it  was,  he  did  it 
Not  once,  while  life  and  strength 
gave  him  power  to  conceal  it,  did  she 
guess  at  its  existence. 

"  'Tis  a  month  before  the  month  of  May, 
And  the  spring  comes  slowly  up  this  way.^ 


Came  up,  not  borne  on  the  strong 
wings  of  loud,  blustering,  health- 
giving  March  winds;  not  lit  by  a 
oroad-faced,  jocund,  spring  sun ;  out 
creeping  in  with  fog  and  rotting  mist, 
and  low-hanging  clouds  and  ceaseless 
rain,  bearing  malaria  in  its  wet  bosom. 

One  afternoon  Margaret  Chester, 
returning  from  an  fdmost  diurnal 
visit  to  her  cousins  at  Grove  House, 
came  hastily  up  the  stairs  and  into 
the  drawing-room  of  their  own  little 
cottage.  Here  she  found  Kate,  sit- 
ting oy  the  table,  leaning  her  head 
on  her  hand ;  for  a  wonder,  doing 
nothing.  She  flung  herself  down 
into  an  arm-chair,  pulling  off"  her 
hat,  and  said  impatiently — 

"  There's  no  use  talking— I  cannot 
bear  it  much  longer." 

"  What  ?"  asked  Kate,  looking  up, 
heavy-eyed. 

"  Why,  this  fever,  to  be  sure ;  it's 
spreading  like  the  plague." 

"Ahr  said  Kate. 

"  The  Chesters  have  just  been  tel- 
ling mj8,"  continued  Alaggie,  "that 
that  wine  merchant's  daughter  in 
Queenstown — that  pretty  girl  that 
George  pointed  out  to  us  one  day— is 
just  dead  of  it." 

"  Is  she  really  1"  said  Kate,  with  a 
shocked  intonation  of  voice. 

"Yes,  indeed,"  replied  Margaret 
"  She  was  quite  well  the  day  before 
yesterday,  walking  about  on  the  Pa- 
rade, and  last  night  she  was  dead." 

"Poor  thing!  murmured  Kate, 
softJy.  "It  was  a  sudden  message 
she  had  sent  her.'* 

"It  will  get  into  your  district 
next,"  went  on  Margaret,  very  dis- 
contentedly; "  as  sure  as  fate  it  will ; 
those  low,  crowded  parts,  so  close  to 
the  river  side." 

"  Two  cases  have  broken  out  there 
already,  remarked  Kate,  quietly ;  "so 
I  found  out  to-day.  I  did  not  know 
it  before  I  went  there." 

Margaret  jumped  up  in  a  second, 
and  put  the  length  of  the  room  be- 
tween them. 

"  And  you  .have  actually  come  back 
here^"  she  said  with  horror,  "  to  bring 
the  mfection  to  me !  I  never  heard 
anything  so  inhuman." 

I  knew  you  would  be  in  a  dread- 
ful fright,"  answered  Kate,  almost 
smilinff,  in  her  slight  scorn;  "so  I 
took  the  precaution  of  changing  all 
my  clothes." 

"  Of  course  you'll  not  go  near  them 
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asain,  now  you  do  know,"  proceeded 
Margaret,  a  little  reassured  by  this 
information.  "  You  could  not  be  so 
mad/' 

"  I'll  take  a  lodging  in  Queenstown 
if  you  like,"  replied  Kate,  pushing 
her  hair  wearily  off  her  low,  wide 
brow.  "  Indeed  I  think  I  had  better, 
on  account  of  you  and  the  servants ; 
but  I  certainly  could  not  be  so 
cowardly  as  to  desert  them,  poor 
creatures,  now  of  all  times,  when  they 
want  me  so  much  more  than  ever." 

"  I  do  not  know  what  people  mean 
by  throwing  away  their  lives  in  such 
a  way,"  grumbled  Marcaret,  angry 
with  the  lever.  angry  with  the  people 
who  had  caugnt  the  fever,  angry  with 
Kate,  angry  with  evervthinc  and 
everybody.  "It  would  be  all  very 
well  to  be  so  prodigal,  if  one  had  two 
or  three  lives  to  spend." 

"  Two  or  three  lives !"  exclaimed 
Kate,  involuntarily.  "  What  a  fright- 
ful ideal" 

"  Why,  I'd  have  twenty,  if  I  could, 
or  twenty  times  twenty,"  said  Mar- 
garet, with  animation. 

.  "  And  I  would  never  have  had  half 
a  one  if  I  had  had  the  choice,"  an- 
swered Kate,  gloomily. 

Silence  then  for  a  few  minutes. 
Kate  leaning  her  elbow  listlessly  on 
the  table,  still  fiddling,  white  fin- 
gered, with  Dare's  lodcet  (the  one 
ULst  remnant  of  him.  that  she  could 
not  tear  from  her  heart  even  yet). 
Margaret  tapping  her  foot  impa- 
tiently on  the  floor,  flinging  eau-de- 
Cologne  in  a  wide  circle  all  round 
her,  as  a  sort  of  disinfective.  Then 
she  spoke  again  in  a  fume — 

"  It  is  getting  nearer  every  day ; 
why  it  is  not  a  hundred  yards  from 
our  own  door  now  I"  and  she  wrung 
her  hands  in  her  panic. 

**To  every  man  npon  this  earth 
Death  cometh  goon  or  late,** 

said  Kate,  with  serious  composure. 

"Everybody  is  leaving  the  place, 
but  us ;  everybody  except  the  doctors 
and  the  undertakers,"  continued  poor 
Margaret. 

"  Oh,"  said  Kate. 

"  The  Chesters  are  going  Monday 
week ;  they  cannot  get  off  sooner,  or 
they  would,"  went  on  Maggie  again, 
"going  down  to  stay  vdth  an  aunt  or 
theirs  in  Kent." 

"Are  theyl"  said  Kate,  indiffer- 
ently. 


"I  wish  to  goodness  I  was  going 
with  them,"  cried  Margaret,  exaspe- 
rated at  the  little  impression  her 
pieces  of  news  made. 

"  It  is  a  great  pity  that  you  cannot 
induce  them  to  ask  you,"  replied 
Kate,  drily. 

"Ah,  but  they  have,"  said  her 
sister,  triumphantly.  "  They  did  to- 
dav,  all  of  tnem — begged  me." 

"And  why  on  earth  did  not  you 
say  yes  ?"  asked  Kate,  opening  her 
large  eyes  in  mild  surprise. 

"Oh,  because  I  would  not  settle 
anything  till  I  had  seen  you,"  re- 
turned Maggie. 

"Seen  me  r 

"  Yes,  they  want  you  to  come  too ; 
they  told  me  to  tell  you  so  ;  and  you 
will,  won't  you  V*  Maggie,  as  she 
spoke,  came  over  to  the  table,  and 
put  her  hand  pleadingly  on  Kate's 
shoulder. 

"  No,  I  shall  stay  here,"  answered 
Kate,  quietly. 

Not  much  use  to  try  and  move  her 
when  she  spoke  in  that  tone :  as  well 
try  to  lift  up  one  of  the  old  recum- 
bent giant  blocks  at  antiquary-defy- 
ing Stonehenge,  with  your  finger  and 
thumb. 

"  And  catch  the  fever,"  suggested 
Miss  Chester,  aghast. 

"  Well  ]"  said  ilate,  shrugging  her 
shoulders  in  the  old  devil-may-care 
fashion. 

"  And  die  of  it,"  proceeded  Maggie, 
trying  to  add  blackness  to  the  picture 
she  was  painting. 

"  I  do  not  suppose  it  is  a  particularly 
painful  death,"  said  Kate,  indiffer- 
ently. "I  suppose  it  is  only  that 
you  are  very  hot,  and  troublesome, 
and  noisy,  for  two  or  three  days,  ana 
then  very  cold,  and  very  peaceable, 
and  silent  for  ever." 

"Ah,  it  is  all  very  fine  to  be  so 
stoical  about  it  now,"  cried  Maggie, 
indignantly ;  "  but  let  it  come  close  to 
you,  it  will  be  the  old  fable  of  the 
old  man  carrying  the  bundle  of  fa- 
cots.  You  would  not  be  so  noncha- 
kmt  then." 

"Perhaps  not,"  said  Kate,  calmly; 
but  to  her  own  heart  she  said  that  to 
her,  death  would  be  "like  a  friend's 
voice,  from  a  distant  field,  calling." 

A  few  more  days  went  by,  cheerless, 
as  if  a  curse  had  fallen  upon  those 
fair  fat  Thames  banks.  Fed  by  the 
fog,  and  the  river  mist,  and  the  warm 
drizzle,  the  fever  shot  up  like  a  tro- 
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pical  plant,  from  an  infant  into  a  full- 
grown  giant  Scorching,  livid-faced, 
it  stalked  and  ramped  stealthily 
among  the  reeking  crowded  courts 
and  alleys.  In  and  out  of  the  red- 
roofed  old  houses,  went  Death,  laying 
a  finger  upon  such  as  he  chose  for 
himself,  as  a  woodman  walks  through 
the  forest,  marking  the  trees  that 
must  fall  oeneath  his  aze.  One  even- 
ing, Kate  returned  very  late,  past 
seven  o'clock,  and  came  into  the  room, 
after  a  long  day's  work,  languidly, 
very  white  faced,  very  grave,  very 
tired.  Margaret  was  already  dressed 
for  dinner,  lounging  in  an  arm-chair 
by  the  fire,  trying  to  read,  but  unable, 
through  the  fast-coming  thoughts 
that  pressed  on  her  brain. 

"  Kate,  it  really  is  too  bad  of  you," 
nhe  began,  fretfully,  as  her  sister  en- 
tered ;  then  she  broke  off  suddenly, 
"  Good  gracious,  child  !  how  ill  you 
look." 

"I'm  not  ill,'*  answered  Kate, 
rather  faintly,  tumbling  down  on  the 
sofa ;  "I'm  only  rather  knocked  up, 
and  headachy,  after  being  so  long  m 
those  close  stuffy  rooms." 

"  You'll  be  catching  your  death  in 
your  absurd  Quixotism,  as  sure  as 
you  sit  there,"  cried  Maggie,  sitting 
upright  in  her  chair,  .with  glowing 
cheeKS  and  eager  eyes. 

"Oatch  a  fiddlestick,"  said  Kate, 
rather  crossly,  from  among  the 
cushions,  for  she  had  heard  some- 
thing like  this  once  or  twice  before. 

"  Well,  all  I  can  tell  you  is  that 
every  soul  is  leaving  this  pestiferous 
place,"  said  Maggie,  warmhr.  "  Only 
an  hour  ago,  I  met  Mrs.  Walton,  and 
she  told  me  they  were  as  bu^  as 
possible  packing  up,  to  be  off  to- 
morrow." 

Kate  rose  up  suddenly,  and  stood 
by  the  fire — 

"Maggie,"  she  said,  resolutely, 
"you  shall  go  too.  You  are  miser- 
able here,  and  there's  nothing  to  keep 
you.    You  shall  ffo." 

"What!  and  leave  you ?"  inter- 
jected Maggie. 

"Yes;  you  shall  go  down  into 
Kent  with  the  Chesters,  on  Monday. 
You  know  you  will  be  as  happy  as 
the  day  is  long  with  them  ;  and  the 
country  air  will  do  you  no  end  of 
good,  and— George  will  be  there." 
So  she  ended,  with  a  slight,  good- 
natured  smile.  To  herself  she  ap- 
peared now  about  a  hundred  years 


old ;  felt  quite  a  grandmoth^ly  in- 
terest, or  rathOT,'perhaps  the  interest 
that  a  disembooied  spirit  looking 
down  from  above,  might  be  allowed 
to  feel  in  her  elder  sister's  heartaches 
and  love  troubles. 

"  And  you  1"  asked  Margaret,  with 
a  pleased  blush. 

^*0h,  I  shall  do  very  well,"  an- 
swered Kate,  lightly. 

"  If  you  can  do  very  well  here," 
persisted  Margaret,  "  of  course  I  can 
too." 

"No,"  said  Kate,  "that  does  not 
follow.  I  have  not  got  that  horror 
and  dread  of  this  complaint  that  you 
have,  so  I'm  safer  than  you,  for  that 
predisposes  a  person  to  catch  it.  No, 
say  no  more  about  it,  go  you  shall ; 
iVe  settled  that." 

"  But,"  remonstrated  Margaret, 
"  suppose  you  were  to  be  laid  up  here, 
all  alone,  with  not  a  creature  near 
you,  how  desolate  you  would  be-  Just 
fancy!" 

"  1  shall  not  be  laid  up,"  answered 
Kate,  confidently,  "  at  least  I  do  not 
feel  as  if  I  should.  Why,  I  have  only 
just  tumbled  out  of  one  fever,  and  it 
is  not  very  likely  I  should  tumble 
into  another  immediately  afterwards. 
However,  if  I  do,  I  do,  and  there's  an 
endofit.^' 

The  Miss  Chesters  were  not  de- 
monstrative in  their  affection  towards 
one  another,  but  now  Margaret  came 
over  to  her  sister  and  kissed  her. 
"Kate,"  she  said,  in  a  pained  voice, 
"  you're  so  young  and  so  pretty.  Why 
do  you  care  so  little  about  living? 
It's  very  sad  to  see  you  now,  after 
what  I  remember  you." 

"  And  yet  I  would  not  have  the  old 
days  back  if  I  could,"  said  Kate, 
shaking  her  head. 

"  What !  not  the  old  days,  when  we 

Elayed  with  the  doll's  house,  and  had 
read  and  treacle  in  the  nursery,  and 
planned  what  we  should  do  when  we 
grew  up  1" 

"No,^'repliedKate,firmly.  "John- 
son always  said  that  there  was  not  a 
week  in  his  life  that  he  would  have 
over  again,  and  I  agree  with  him, 
only  I  go  farther.  I  say  that  there 
is  not  a  day  nor  an  hour  in  my  life 
that  I  would  have  over  again." 

"  What  I  do  you  mean  to  say  that 
you  would  not  have  it  come  over 
again,  to  be  spent  exactly  as  you  did 
spend  it ;  or  that  you  would  not  have 
it,  even  if,  with  the  advantage  of  your 
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present  experience,  you  might  be 
allowed  to  spend  it  differently  1" 

"Oh,  I  don't  know  about  that," 
said  Kate,  thoughtfully.  "  It  would 
be  a  great  gift  if  one  could  be  allowed 
to  put  one  s  remorse  and  repentance 
into  action.  It  is  its  utter  futility 
which  is  the  great  sting  of  remorse  * 
that's  its  essence,  indeed.  Good 
heavens !  how  differently  I'd  live  my 
life  if  it  were  to  be  given  into  my 
hands  again." 

"You  re  not  singular  in  that,"  said 
Maggie,  sighing;  "I  expect  we  all 
feel  that  more  or  less." 

"  How  different  Fd  be  to  mamma," 
went  on  Kate,  looking  very  sadly  into 
the  fire,  "if  God  would  give  her  back 
to  me — at  least  I  think  so  now.  I 
dare  say  if  I  had  her  again  I  should 
be  just  as  undeserving  of  her  as  I  was 
in  the  old  days." 

^^Kate,  Kate,  you're  getting  mor- 
bid with  the  di'eadful  life  you're 
leading"  cried  her  sister,  pained. 
"You'll  send  yourself  melamliolv 
mad  if  you  feed  upon  such  thoughts. 

Kat^  did  not  heed  her. 

"I  lie  awake  so  often  at  night,"  she 
said,  softly,  with  the  tears  coming 
dimly  into  her  eyes,  "thinking  how  I 
long  to  see  her,  if  only  for  a  minute, 
to  tell  her  how  sorry  I  am ;  to  teU 
her  how  I  miss  her." 

"  She  knows,  I'm  sure,"  said  Mar- 
garet, earnestly,  "without  your  tel- 
linc." 

"No,  she  does  not,"  answered  Kate, 
despondently.  "I'm  certain  she  is 
not  permitted  to  know  anything  about 
me.  It  would  mar  her  perfect  beati- 
tude if  she  were.  I'm  not  the  same 
girl  she  left  me." 

"You're  a  much  better  girl,"  said 
her  sister,  stoutly  :  "you're  too  good 
by  half.  I  think.  But  what  is  the  use 
of  dwelling  on  such  gloomy  themes  ? 
*  Let  the  dead  past  bury  its  dead' 
It  is  the  present  we  have  to  do  with, 
and  Quite  enough,  too,  I  think." 

"Yes,  that*s  true  enough,"  Kate 
answered,  with  dejected  acquiescence ; 
and  she  went  on  gazing  into  the  fire, 
as  though  she  could  read  her  future 
history  in  its  little  flaming  chambers. 
Then,  after  an  interval,  she  spoke 
suddenly.  "Maggie,  I'm  going  to  make 
my  will.'* 

" What !  at  twoand-twenty,  and 
outlive  all  your  legatees!  Absurd," 
Baid  her  sister,  derisively. 

«*Xt  seems  to  mo  that  people  die 


full  as  often  at  twenty-two  as  at 
seventy-two.  What  is  that  song  I  so 
often  hear  you  singing  about  the 
reaper  whose  name  is  Death,  that — 

*  Reaps  the  bearded  grain  at  a  breath 
And  the  flowers  that  grow  between.* 

I  think  the  flowers  are  the  easiest 
mown  down  of  the  two." 

But  Margaret  pooh  poohed  it. 

"  It  is  the  exception,  not  the  rule. 
It  is  contrary  to  the  course  of  na- 
ture.'* 

"Very  likely;  but  you  know  we 
are  not  a  long-lived  family.  A  white- 
headed  Chester  is  rather  an  anomaly. 
And  judge  for  yourself.  Do  I  look  a 
woman  likely  to  hang  on  into  the 
eighty's.  I  live  too  quick  to  live  long. 
Why,  even  now  I'm  not  unlike  a 
corpse  set  upright  on  a  chair.  I 
should  have  done  for  a  memento  mori 
at  an  Egyptian  feast." 

"  Stuff  and  nonsense,"  said  her  sis- 
ter, indignantly. 

"  Yes,  I  should;  but  that's  neither 
here  nor  there.  What  I  wanted  to 
say  to  you  is,  that  I  should  be  very 
much  obliged  to  you  if  you  would  not 
try  any  longer  to  dissuade  me  from 
this  way  of  life  I  have  taken  to.  It'll 
do  no  good." 

"  I  cannot  help  it,"  said  Margaret, 
"  it  seems  so  unnatural" 

"  I  wonder  you  cannot  see  that  it 
is  the  only  course  of  life  for  me  to 
take  to  now.  I  feel  that  It  is  the 
only  thing  that  keeps  me  from  some 
great  crime.  I'm  so  enormously 
wicked,  that  unless  I'm  bound  hand 
and  foot,  I'm  sure  to  rush  to  my  ruin, 
as  I  have  been  so  near  doing  twice 
already." 

"But  it  seems  such  a  throwing 
away  of  yourself." 

"Tm  thrown  away  already.  I've 
done  that  for  myself.  I  am  done  for 
altogether.  But  even  if  I  were  not, 
there  could  be  no  throwing  away  of 
oneself  in  making  it  one's  prime  ob- 
lect  to  take  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
by  violence.  It's  the  only  way  I  shall 
ever  take  it,  if  I  do." 

"  I.  do  not  see  how  you  would  not 
have  every  bit  as  good  a  chance  of 
getting  to  heaven  without  cutting 
yourself  off  from  all  your  relations 
and  old  friends,  and  ways  of  life, 
without  isolating  yourself  so  com- 
pletely ."  Thus  Margaret  spoke,  with 
a  certain  sisterljr  anger. 

''Why,  Maggie,^ even  if  I  did  not 
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isolate  myself,  as  you  call  it,  circum- 
stances would  soon  do  it  for  me.'' 

"  How  do  you  mean?" 

''Why,  before  long,  I  shall  stand 
quite  alone  in  the  world,  rather  re- 
markably so  for  so  young  a  woman.  I 
shall  have  a  sort  of  premature  old 
maid*s  fate  come  upon  me.'' 

"Why?" 

"Why,  indeed!  How  can  you  ask  ? 
Just  look  at  Blount  What  am  I  now 
to  him  in  comparison  of  what  I  used 
to  be  ?  Now  that  he's  in  the  armjr,  and 
has  got  new  interests,  new  fnends, 
new  views  altogether,  what  is  a  sis- 
ter's society  to  him  %  I  shall  see  him, 
I  suppose,  henceforth,  for  a  week  at 
a  time  occasionally,  like  any  other 
friend.  That  will  be  all  It  seems 
to  me  that  all  the  ties  of  mv  child- 
hood, all  the  links  that  bind  me  to 
the  dear  old  days  when  I  was  so 
happy,  when  I  used  to  look  forward 
to  sucn  a  different  future,  are  falling 
away  from  me  as  fast  as  they  can." 

"  And,  meanwhile,  what  am  I  to  be 
doing  r' 

"  Oh,  youll  marry,  of  course.  Ah ! 
you  may  shake  your  head ;  but  you 
will  It's  the  natural  order  of  things. 
And  you'll  have  children  growing  up 
about  you,  making  you  very  happy 
and  very  miserable ;  you'll  get  matron- 
ly, and  staid,  and  careworn,  when  I 
have  been  lying  for  many  a  long  day 
in  some  auiet  church-yard  (not  nere, 
I  hope:  I  hate  town  church-yards), 
but  somewhere  away  down  m  the 
country,  in  a  green  grave,  all  by  my- 
self. And,  perhaps,  you'll  have  a 
Kate  among  your  children,  and  will 
fancy  sometunes  that  her  eyes,  or  her 
hair,  or  her  smile,  are  like  the  sister's 
that  s  gone.  I  feel  so  weak  to-night ; 
I  could  cry  over  my  own  maunder ; 
shed  tears  of  feeble  self-pit^  at  my 
own  tomb.  Maggie,  you  will  be  a 
happy  woman,  there's  no  doubt  of 
that'^ 

"Great  doubt,  I  think!" 

"You'll  marry  (Jeorge  Chester ;  I 
know  that  Not  just  yet,  perhaps^ 
but  all  in  good  time.  Ana  youll 
make  him  much  happier  than  I  could 
ever  have  done ;  I,  whose  love  is  a 
curse  not  a  blessing ;  and  he  deserves 
to  be  happy.  He  is  a  good,  brave, 
honest  gentleman." 

"  Never,  never !" 

"And  before  you  do  marry  and 
leave  me,  I  want  to  arrange  my  few 
little  afiEaoTB,  make  my  will,  and  that 


sort  of  thin^,  so  that  there  may  be 
nothing  to  hmder  me  in  the  execution 
of  a  project  which  I  have  in  my  head." 

"Wbatisitr 

"Oh.  you'll  know  soon  enough. 
It  would  be  premature  to  explain  it 
now." 

"I  hope  it  is  that  you  intend  to 
marry  some  one  yourself.  You're  too 
bewitching — though  I'm  not  much  in 
the  habit  of  paying  you  compliments ; 
too  formed  for  sending  men  wild 
about  you,  to  be  left  to  'braid  St 
Catherme's  tresses.' " 

"  It's  nothing  about  marrying.  The 
word  marry  might  be  erased  from 
the  dictionary — from  existence  for 
all  it  will  ever  have  to  say  to  me. 
No.  Don't  ask  lue  any  more  ques- 
tions. I  won't  tell  you  anything 
about  it  now."  And  so  the  subject 
dropped. 

On  tiio  day  but  one  after  Miss 
Chester,  after  many  futile  entreaties 
to  her  sister  to  go  with  her,  took  her 
departure  from  Cadogan-place.  Went 
away  jubilant,  with  her  cousins,  from 
the  fog,  and  the  fever,  and  the  ever 
new  stories  of  dying  people,  and  the 
frequent  funerals ;  off  into  the  breezy 
country  to  damson  trees  in  blossom, 
and  larks  singing  their  hearts  out, 
and  all  the  other  delights  of  showery, 
feathery  April.  Kate  went  with  her 
to  the  hall-door,  bid  her  good-by 
very  calmly  (Maggie,  by-the-by,  cried 
a  Httle,  the  circumstances  of  this 
parting  being  peculiar,  and  rather 
impressive),  and  then  went  back 
slowly  to  the  drawing-room,  feeling, 
despite  herself,  rather  lonely  and 
deserted;  obliged  to  acknowledge 
that,  whatever  she  might  say  to  the 
contrary,  there  was  yet  left  m  her  a 
capacity  for  being  bored.  She  drew 
a  chair  to  the  fire,  thanked  Provi- 
dence mentally  that  Tip  was  not 
afraid  of  infection,  but  still  sat  there 
winking  gravely  as  of  yore,  stroked 
his  white  head,  and  prepared  to  in- 
dulge in  a  quarter  of  an  nour's  mus- 
sings  before  she  set  off  on  her  after- 
noon's labours.  Away  she  drifted 
into  a  sea  of  thought ;  but  punc- 
tually at  the  end  of  the  quarter  of 
an  hour  she  drew  her  soul  back  again 
from  the  regions  of  fancy  into  the 
chill  land  of  realitjr,  jumped  up  with- 
out givinff  herself  a  moment  s  law  : 
put  on  her  out-door  things,  ana 
laden  with  her  usual  supply  of  beef 
tea  and  jelly,  and  cool  oniucs,  went 
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forth  bravely  to  her  unsayoury  work. 
At  one  of  the  ph^e  stricken  houses 
she  met  James  Stanley  (these  were 
the  sort  of  scenes  that  were  always 
throwing  them  together  now);  and 
i^ter  a  brief  conversation,  despite  all 
Ms  anxious  remonstrances,  she  re- 
solved on  and  declared  her  resolution 
of  staying  there  all  night,  watching 
beside  the  sick  man,  so  that  his  poor 
worn  out  rag  of  a  wife  might  get  a 
little  respite  and  refresmnent  in 
sleei) 

"Why  should  I  spare  myself?" 
she  asked,  in  answer  to  his  objection, 
looking  up  with  her  large  sad  eyes. 
"  Have  not  I  got  youth  and  strength  ? 
What  were  they  given  me  for  but  to 
usel  How  do  I  know  how  long 
they  may  be  left  to  me  V* 

"  Youth  and  strength  are  great  gifts, 
Kate,  not  to  be  lightly  thrown  away. 
Don't  be  extravagant  oC  them.  Hus- 
band them  that  you  may  not  wake 
up  some  day  to  find  yourself  bank- 
rupt in  them." 

"  They'll  last  my  time,  James ;  but 
I'm  not  wasting  them.  I';n  spending 
them  very  economically.  How  often 
have  you  told  me  yourself  that  one 
can  never  waste  anything  in  Ood's 
service  V 

He  could  not  answer  her  to  that 
That  speech  was  so  much  after  his 
own  heart — ^in  his  own  style.  This 
was  the  first  occasion  on  which  Kate 
stayed  out  all  night  Hitherto,  hard 
as  she  had  worked,  she  had  always 
gone  home  in  the  evening,  her  sisters 
presence  had  necessitate  that ;  but 
now  that  she  was  fi^ne  there  was  no- 
thing to  prevent  l[ate  wearing  her- 
self out,  as  fast  as  ever  she  chose. 
There  was  no  mother  or  kinswoman 
to  hinder  her.  So  all  through  the 
watches  of  that  long  night  she  kept 


her  dreary  vigil,  in  a  little  squalid 
room,  lit  by  one  flaring  tallow  candle, 
alone  with  a  dying  man.  It  was  a 
great  ordeal  for  a  delicately  nurtured 
young  girl,  and  she  certainly  was  very 
much  trightened,  particularly  at  first 
Superstitiously  she  fancied  that  she 
heard  death  watches  ticking ;  one 
minute  gave  a  violent  start  of  fiight^ 
because  her  patient  moaned  or  mov- 
ed uneasily,  dreading  lest  he  should 
become  violently  delirious,  struggle 
and  fight  as  she  had  seen  peopledo, 
in  such  paroxysms  (she  a  we&.  wo- 
man all  alone  there  to  cope  with 
him);  the  next  minute  longed  for 
him  to  stir,  to  do  anything  to  breaJc 
the  awful  stillness,  to  prove  that  he 
was  not  dead.  Then  she  tried  to 
read  the  Bible,  turned  to  the  most 
comforting  soothing  parts  (the  grand 
denunciations  of  the  Prophets  would 
have  set  her  mad  in  her  present 
frame  of  mind) ;  but  the  lines  danced 
up  and  down,  swam  before  her 
eyes,  in  the  dim  light  of  the  one  gut- 
tering tallow  candle,  and  the  words 
knocked  at  the  door  of  her  brain  in 
vain,  and  found  no  admission.  Next, 
she  became  arithmetical,  counted 
every  single  thing  in  the  room,  mul- 
tiplied the  bed-posts  by  the  rungs 
and  legs  of  the  two  ricketty  chairs, 
and  subtracted  them  all  from  the 
drab  and  yellow  squares  of  the  tat- 
tered paper ;  that  really  took  some 
time  doing,  and  was  not  uninterest- 
ing. 

Morning  came  dawdling  in  at  last, 
and  the  sup-shod  rag- wife  came  back 
and  resumed  the  care  of  her  lord, 
and  Kate — good,  religious,  miserable, 
sleepy  Kate—went  home  by  the  chill 
prey  river,  and  did  not  throw  herself 
in  as  a  present  to  the  fish,  though 
sorely  disposed  so  to  do. 
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DBEA3f8,  OMENS,  AND  PBEDICTIOKS. 

Strange  stete  of  being  (for  'tii  atm  to  be), 
SenaeleM  to  fed,  and  with  sealed  ejea  to  aee.— j^fon. 


What  are  dreanas  1  Whence  do  thejr 
proceed?  What  is  their  object,  if 
they  have  any  1  M^uiv  theories  haye 
been  propounded  on  tnis  subject,  but 
none  are  universally  adopted.  Are 
we  to  conclude  with  Shakespeare, 
that 

**  Dremfiif  are  the  children  of  an  idle  brain, 
Begot  of  nothing  but  yain  fantas^r*,^* 

or  are  we  to  decide  with  physicians, 
that  they  proceed  from  a  diseased 
mind,  or  a  Dody  disturbed  by  indiges- 
tion. Some  remarkable  dreams  have 
been  as  remarkably  realized,  but  the 

freater  number  evaporate  in  air. 
ome  persons  are  great  dreamers; 
many  never  dream  at  all.  Are  the 
latter  healthier  or  happier  for  such 
insensibility  in  sleep  1  We  think  not. 
Plea-sant  dreams  are  supplementary 
existence.  Disagreeable  ones  are 
compensated  for  oy  the  delight  of 
waking,  and  finding  them  mere  phan- 
tasmata.  "  If  we  can  sleep  without 
dreaming,"  says  Franklin,  *'  it  is  well 
that  painful  dreams  are  thus  avoided. 
If  while  we  sleep,  we  can  have  any 
pleasing  dreams,  it  is,  as  the  French 
say,  tant  gagni,  so  much  added  to 
the  euj oyment  of  life."  In  discussing 
this  subject,  of  course  we  do  not  ven- 
ture to  appeal,  as  evidence,  to  the 
instances  and  interpretations  record- 
ed in  Holy  Writ.  They  were  mani- 
festations of  divine  will  and  power, 
sparingly  exhibited  under  special  cir- 
cumstances, for  specific  purposes,  and 
would  be  unsuitably  referred  to  in  a 
general  argument.  One  of  the  most 
remarkable  modem  cases  is  the  vision 
of  Colonel  Gardiner,  as  related  by 
Dr.  Doddridge.  We  feel  convinced 
this  was  a  dream ;  that  it  happened 
exactly  as  Colonel  Gardiner  stated  to 
his  biographer,  and  that  the  latter 
has  given  it  in  the  colonel's  life,  pre- 
cisely as  it  was  told  to  him.  No  rea- 
sonable mind  can  think  otherwise. 
It  is  also  quite  certain  that  the  effect 
was  complete— the  conversion  of  a 
young  man  of  dissolute  habits,  to 
what  he  ever  afterwards  continued 
through  life— a  believing,  practical 
OhristuuL 


The  story  told  by  Pitscottie  and 
Buchanan,  of  the  appearance  of  the 
Apostle  John  in  the  Church  of  lan- 
litngow,  and  of  his  solemn  admonition 
to  tJames  the  Fourth,  not  to  plunee 
into  the  war  with  En^and,  which 
ended  so  disastrously,  is  of  a  totally 
different  character.  Sir  Walter  ScoU 
poetizes  it  in  "Mannion,"  and  adds 
in  a  note,  *Hhe  whole  account  is  so 
well  attested,  that  we  have  only  the 
choice  between  a  miracle  and  an  im- 
posture." In  this  instance,  we  un- 
nesitatingly  adopt  the  latter  solution. 
Pinkerton  plausibly  suggests,  from 
the  caution  against  dealings  with  the 
fair  sex,  included  in  the  advice, 
and  which  was  the  king's  besetting 
w.eakness,  that  the  queen  participated 
in  the  expedient  adopted  to  deter  her 
husband  from  his  rash  undertaking. 
The  jugglery  failed  of  its  object,  and 
James,  with  the  flower  of  his  nobility, 
perished  on  the  fatal  field  of  Flodden, 

"  Whe»  shivered  was  fair  Scotland's  spear. 
And  biolLen  was  her  shield." 

He  might  have  lived  and  reigned  in 
peace  to  a  respectable  old  age,  had 
ne  listened  to  the  friendly  counsel, 
whether  supernatural  or  contrived : 
so  might  Julius  Cs&sar.  had  he  paid 
attention  to  Calphuma  s  dream  or  to 
the  warning  of  Artemidorus. 

An  acute  writer,  the  author  of 
Lacouy  says :  "  As  ail  dreams,  as  far 
as  I  can  recollect  my  own,  or  find  out 
by  inquiring  of  others,  seem  to  be 
produced  by  vivid  paintings  on  the 
mind's  eye,  it  would  be  a  matter  of 
very  interesting  investigation  of  what 
forms,  shapes,  or  figures,  are  the 
dreams  of  those  composed,  who  have 
been  bom  blind]  Do  they  ever 
dream?  and  if  they  do,  can  they  ex- 
plain what  they  have  been  dreaminff 
about,  by  any  reference  to  outward 
objects  which  they  have  never  seen  ? 
I  merely  suggest  these  hints  for  those 
who  have  leisure  and  opportunity." 
We  have  never  acted  on  this  idea,  but 
recommend  it  to  the  curious.  The 
same  writer  says  also,  the  faculty  of 
judgment  is  suspended  and  quite  dor- 
mant)  in  dreams :  ^'the  most  glaring 
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incongniitieB  of  time,  the  moet  palp- 
able contradictions  of  place,  and  the 
gro68est  absurdities  of  circumstance 
are  most  glibly  swallowed  down  by 
the  dreamer,  without  the  slightest 
dissent  or  demurrage  of  the  jud^ent 
I  remember  that  on  conversmg  on 
this  subject  with  a  gentleman  of  no 
mean  acquirement,  he  informed  me 
of  a  curious  circumstance  with  res- 
pect to  himself.  He  dreamt  that  he 
saw  the  funeral  of  an  intimate  friend, 
and  in  continuation  of  the  same 
dream,  he  met  his  dead  fri^d  walking 
in  the  streets,  to  whom  he  imparted 
the  melancholy  tidings,  without  ex- 
periencing at  the  time,  the  remotest 
feeling  as  to  the  monstrous  absurdity 
of  the  communication ;  neither  was 
his  conviction  of  that  event  shaken 
in  the  slightest  degree,  until  he 
awoke,  by  this  astounding  proof  of 
its  falsehood." 

The  position  taken  up  by  this 
author  is  not  so  universal  as  he 
maintains.  Many  dreams  are  per- 
fectly coherent,  and  embrace  no  out- 
rage of  the  reasoning  or  reflecting 
faculties.  Coleridge  tells  us  that  he 
composed  a  considerable  part  of  a 
poem— we  think  it  was  Kvhla  Khatiy 
— while  asleep,  and  on  awaking  recol- 
lected and  wrote  down  the  verses 
without  difficulty  or  alteration.  He 
then  continued  and  completed  the 
poem  from  this  commencement  On 
the  other  side  of  the  question.  Dr. 
Johnson  related  that  he  had  once  in  a 
dream  a  contest  of  wit  with  some 
other  person,  and  that  he  was  veiy 
much  mortified  by  imagining  that  his 
opponent  had  the  better  of  him. 
"  Now,"  said  he,  "we  may  mark  here 
the  effect  of  sleep  in  weakening  the 
power  of  reflection ;  for  had  not  my 
judgment  f&iled  me,  I  should  have 
seen,  that  the  wit  of  this  supposed 
anti^onist,  by  whose  superiority  I 
felt  myself  depressed,  was  as  much 
nttered  by  me,  as  that  which  I  thought 
I  had  been  uttering  in  my  own  cha- 
racter." Yet  Dr.  Johnson  had,  to  a 
certain  extent,  faith  in  dreams.  In  a 
prayer  composed  on  the  death  of  his 
wife  in  1762,  and  found  in  his  desk, 
after  his  own  decease,  in  1784,  by  his 
servant,  he  says :  "0  Lord,  Governor 
of  Heaven  and  Earth,  in  whose 
hands  are  embodied  and  departed 
spirits,  if  thou  hast  ordained  the 
souls  of  the  dead  to  minister  to  the 
Uving,  and  i^i^pointed  my  departed 


wife  to  have  care  of  me,  grant  that  I 
may  eigoy  the  good  effects  of  her  at- 
tention and  ministration,  whether 
exercised  by  appearances,  impulses, 
dreams,  or  in  any  other  manner 
agreeable  to  thy  government"  On 
this,Boswell  observes:  "What  actu- 
ally followed  upon  this  most  interest- 
ing piece  of  devotion  by  Johnson,  we 
are  not  informed ;  but  I,  whom  it  has 
pleased  God  to  afflict  in  a  similar 
manner  to  that  whidi  occadoned  it, 
have  had  certain  experience  of  be- 
nignant communication  by  dreams.** 
Dr.  Johnson  was  supposed  by  his 
ridiculers  to  have  believed  in  the 
Cock'Jane  Ghost  Churchill  carica- 
tured him  for  this,  under  the  name 
of  Pompoeo,  in  a  poem  on  the  sub- 
ject because  he  went  to  witness  the 
trick,  and  considered  a  serious  inquiry 
necessary.  Boswell  declares  that  Dr. 
Johnson  was  one  of  those  by  whom 
the  imposition  was  detected.  Dr. 
Douglas,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Salis- 
bury, informed  the  inquiring  bio- 
grapher that  after  the  gentlemen  who 
went  and  examined  into  the  evidence 
were  satisfied  of  its  falsity,  Johnson 
wrote,  in  their  presence,  an  account 
of  it  which  was  published  in  the 
newspapers  and  Gentleman^s  Maya- 
tine,  and  undeceived  the  world.  He 
(Johnson)  disliked  being  pressed  on 
this  subiect,  and  once,  when  Boswell 
persisted  in  urging  it  on  him,  grew 
annoyed,  and  said,  "  I  will  not  be  put 
to  the  question.  Sir,  these  are  not 
the  manners  of  a  gentlemaiL  I  will 
not  be  baited  with  what  and  why. 
What  is  this  1  what  is  that !  Why 
is  a  coVs  tail  long  %  Why  is  a  fors 
tail  bushy]"  Bomell,  considerably 
chop-fallen— "  Why,  sir,  you  are  so 
good  that  I  venture  to  trouble  you." 
Jolvtwm — ^**  Sir,  my  being  so  good  is 
no  reason  whjr  you  should  be  so  t7/." 
Croker  adds  m  a  note,  "  Johnson  had 
little  reason  to  be  proud  of  his  share 
in  this  foolish  dupery,  and,  therefore, 
was  angry  when  Boswell  pushed  the 
question  on  him"  We  cannot  agree 
with  Croker.  A  man  is  not  of  ne- 
cessity a  dupe  because  he  listens  to  a 
tale  of  imposture,  and  even  goes  to 
investigate  it  Curiosity,  and  a  desire 
to  detect,  have  often  more  to  do  in 
these  cases  than  credulity.  Of  the 
thousands  who  crowd  to  the  Hume 
and  Davenport  mummeries,  the 
ffreater  number  disbelieve  although 
tiiey  may  not  be  able  immediately  to 
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unravel  them.  Six  or  seven  years 
a^o,  soon  after  the  first  appearance 
ot  Mr.  Hume  in  London,  tne  writer 
of  this  article  happened  to  be  pre- 
sent at  a  seance,  at  which  were  as- 
sembled several  persons  who  had 
certainly  never  met  before,  including 
some  public  celebrities.  A  gentle- 
man, a  warm  patron  of  Mr.  Hume, 
and  a  firm  believer  in  his  assumed 
powers  as  a  medium,  volunteered  a 
declaration  that  until  very  recently 
he  had  followed  the  principles  of 
materialism — ^in  broad  terms,  that  he 
had  been  a  professed  a^/^«^,  but  had 
become  thoroughly  converted  to  a 
belief  in  moral  responsibility,  and 
the  Christian  doctnne  of  a  future 
state,  by  these  table-rapping  manifes- 
tations. The  first  part  of  this  start- 
ling avowal  was  listened  to  by  more 
than  one  of  the  auditory  with  wonder, 
perhaps  compassion  ;  the  latter,  with 
uncharitable  incredulity.  If  the 
speaker  was  sincere,  here  was,  beyond 
doubt,  a  good  effect  resulting  from  a 
very  suspicious  and  questionable 
cause.  Not  having  met  the  gentle- 
man since,  we  cannot  form  any  idea 
of  the  quantity  or  quality  of  the  re- 
volutions a  mind  so  ductile  and  easily 
biassed  may  have  since  undergone. 

The  warning  conveyed  through  a 
dream,  at  second-hand,  to  Villiers, 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  wlio  was  assas- 
sinated by  Felton,  at  Portsmouth,  on 
the  23rd  of  August,  1628,  is  recorded 
by  one  of  the  gjravest  and  least 
superstitious  of  historians — Claren- 
don. He  says — "There  were  many 
stories  scattered  abroad  at  that  time, 
of  several  prophecies  and  predictions 
of  the  duke's  untimely  and  violent 
death.  Amongst  the  rest  there  was 
one,  which  has  had  a  better  founda- 
tion of  credit  than  usuallv  such  dis- 
courses are  founded  upon."  He  then 
mves  the  details  as  follow :— Mr. 
Kicholas  Towse,*  an  officer  in  the 
King's  wardrobe  at  Windsor  Castle, 
an  honest  and  discreet  person,  about 
fifty  years  of  age,  when  he  was 
a  school-boy  had  been  taken  much 
notice  of  by  Sir  George  Villiers,  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham's  father,  and 
had  received  from  him  many  obliga- 
tions ;  but  it  so  happened  that  he  had 
held  no  intercourse  with  him  subse- 
quently. This  gentleman,  as  he  was 
lying  one  night  in  bed  at  Windsor, 


about  six  months  before  the  miserable 
end  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  in 
very  good  health,  thoneht  he  perceived 
a  person  of  venerable  aspect  draw 
near  his  curtains,  and  with  his  eyee 
fixed  upon  him,  asked  him  if  he  knew 
who  he  was.  The  poor  gentleman, 
after  a  repetition  of  the  same  ques- 
tion, recalling  to  his  memory  the 
presence  of  Sir  C^rge  Villiers  and 
the  very  clothes  he  used  to  wear, 
answered,  half  dead  wiUi  fear,  tiiat 
he  thougnt  him  to  be  that  person. 
He  replied,  he  was  in  the  right ;  that 
he  was  the  same  ;  and  that  he  must 
CO  and  acquaint  his  son  from  him, 
"that  unless  he  did  something  to 
ingratiate  himself  with  the  people — 
or,  at  least,  to  abate  the  extreme 
malice  they  had  against  him — ^he 
would  be  cut  off  in  a  short  time.** 
After  this  he  disappeared,  and  the 
poor  man,  next  morning,  considered 
it  no  otherwise  than  as  a  dream.  But 
the  visitation  was  repeated,  with  a 
more  terrible  aspect,  the  next  night, 
the  apparition  telling  him — "Unless 
he  performed  his  commands  he  must 
expect  no  peace  of  mind.**  ^P^^ 
which  he  promised  obedience.  The 
^  lively  representation  of  this  vision 
strangely  perplexed  him ;  but  con- 
sidering that  his  station  placed  him 
at  such  a  distance  from  the  duke,  he 
was  still  willing  to  persuade  himself 
that  he  had  been  only  dreaming.  The 
same  person  repeating  his  visit  a 
third  time,  and  reproaching  him  for 
his  breach  of  promise  with  a  terrible 
countenance,  Mr.  Towse  summoned 
courage  enough  to  tell  him  that  it 
was  a  difficult  thing  to  gain  admission 
to  the  duke,  and  even  more  difficult 
to  be  credited  by  him ;  that  he  should 
be  looked  upon  as  a  malcontent  or 
madman,  and  so  be  sure  to  be 
ruined.  The  person,  after  a  repetition 
of  his  former  threats,  replied — "  That 
the  duke  was  known  to  be  very  easy 
of  access ;  that  two  or  three  particu- 
lars he  would  (and  did)  tell  mm,  and 
which  he  charged  him  never  to  men- 
tion to  any  other  person  livinff,  save 
only  to  the  duke  himself,  Vould  give 
him  credit  ;*'  and  again  repeated  his 
threats,  and  left  him. 

This  third  apparition,  or  dream,  so 
confirmed  Mr.  Towse  that  he  repaired 
to  London,  where  the  Court  then 
was,  and  being  known  to  Sir  Ralph 


^  This  name  is  not  mentioned  by  Clarendon,  bat  by  vMioua  subeeqnent  writeia. 
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Freeman,  who  had  married  a  laily 
nearly  related  to  the  duke,   he  ac- 
quainted him  with  enough  of  what 
had  hapi>ened  to  let  him  Know  there 
was  something  extraordinary  in  it, 
without  communicating  all  the  parti- 
culars.   Sir  Ralph  having  informed 
the  duke  of  what  Mr.  Towse  desired, 
and  of  as  much  as  he  knew  of  the 
matter,  his  Grace,  according  to  his 
usual  condescension,  told  hmi  that 
the  next  day  he  was  to  hunt  with  the 
King ;  that  he  would  land  at  Lam- 
beth-stairs by  fire  in  the  morning, 
when,  if  the  person  who  wished  to 
communicate  with  him  attended,  he 
would  talk  with  him  as  long  as  should 
be   necessary.     Accordingly,    being 
conducted   and  introduced    by   Sir 
Ralph,   Towse   met  the  duke,  and 
walked  aside  in  conference  with  him 
for  nearly  an  hour ;  Sir  Ralph  and 
his  servants  being  at  such  a  aistance 
that  they  could  not  distinctly  catch  a 
word,  though  the  duke  was  observed 
to  speak  sometimes,  and  that  with 
emotion.    Towse  told  Sir  Ralph,  on 
his  return  over  the  river,  that  when 
be   mentioned    his  credentials,  the 
substance  of  which  he  said  he  was  to 
impart  to  no  other  man,  the  duke 
swore  that  he  could  come  to  that 
knowledge  by  none  but  the  devil,  for 
those  paiticulars  were  a  secret  to  all 
but  himself  and  another,  who,  he 
was  sure,  would  never  give  utterance 
to  them.     The  duke  returned  from 
hunting  Before  the  morning  was  spent, 
and  was  shut  up  for  the  space  of  two 
or  three  hours  with  his  mother  in 
Whitehall ;  and  when  he  left  her  his 
countenance  appeared  full  of  trouble, 
with  a  mixture  of  anger ;  and  she 
herself,  when  the  news  of  the  duke's 
murder,  which  happened  within  a  few 
months  after,  was  brought  to  her, 
seeahed  to   receive   it  without  the 
least  surprise,  and  as  a  thing  she  had 
foreseen. 

It  has  been  objected,  on  fair 
grounds  of  reasoning  enough,  that  if 
this  dream  or  vision  had  really  been 
intended  as  a  warning,  it  would  have 
been  addressed  to  the  immediate 
evidence  of  the  duke's  own  senses 
rather  than  have  reached  him  through 
the  medium  of  a  stranger.  To  this 
it  may  be  replied  that  human  logic 
cannot  embrace  the  entire  scheme  of 
providential  economy  which  governs 
the  universe ;  it  cannot  account  for 
the  unaccountable;  and  we  know. 


moreover,  that  in  the  ordinary  occur- 
rences or  life  secondary  agency  is 
sometimes  resorted  to,  and  succeeds, 
where  a  direct  appeal  has  failed. 
Clarendon  says,  in  concluding  his 
account  of  this  matter,  that  he  kept 
the  memorial  of  the  prediction,  though 
no  man  in  general  looked  upon  rela- 
tions of  that  nature  with  less  rever- 
ence and  consideration,  because  the 
substance  of  it  was  confirmed  to  him 
by  Sir  Charles  Freeman,  and  acknow- 
ledged by  some  servants  of  the  duke 
who  had  the  closest  intercourse  with 
him,  and  were  informed  of  much  of 
it  before  the  assassination  occurred. 
Lord  Kimes,  in  his  "  Sketches  of  the 
History  of  Man,"  misrepresents 
Clarendon's  account,  and  sneers  at  the 
jmat  historian  as  weakly  credulous. 
Karnes  disbelieved  the  tale,  and  in 
trying  to  establish  his  summary  of 
it,  has  a  fling  at  a  loftier  intellect  than 
his  own.  Dr.  Johnson  justly  censures 
him  for  this. 

This  was  not  the  only  warning 
received  and  unheeded  by  Bucking- 
ham. At  an  earlier  period,  Sir 
Clement  Trockmorton  advised  him  to 
wear  armour  under  his  coat,  which 
counsel  the  duke  received  very 
kindly,  but  gave  him  this  answer  : — 
"  Against  any  popular  fury  a  shirt  of 
mail  would  be  but  a  silly  defence, 
and  as  for  any  single  man's  assault,  I 
hold  myself  to  be  m  no  danger." 

In  the  "Reliquiae  Wottonian»," 
we  find  it  written  as  follows:  "I 
have  spent  some  inquiry  (Sir  Henry 
Wotton,  a  contemporary  of  Buckin- 
ham,  Zo^uttor),  whether  the  duke  had 
any  ominous  presagement  before  his 
end,  which  though  ancient  and  modem 
stories  have  been  infected  with  much 
varie^,  yet  oftentimes  things  fall 
out  of  that  kind  which  may  Dear  a 
sober  construction,  whereof  I  will 
glean  two  or  three  in  this  particular 
case.  When  taking  leave  of  His 
Grace  of  Canterbury,  then  Bishop  of 
London,  before  departing  on  his  in- 
tended expedition,  *My  lord,*  said 
the  duke,  *  I  know  you  have  good 
access  unto  the  King  our  sovereign ; 
let  me  pray  you  to  put  his  mtgesty  in 
mind  to  be  good,  as  I  no  ways  dis- 
trust, unto  my  poor  wife  and  children.' 
At  which  woros,  or  by  the  expression 
of  his  countenance,  the  bishop,  some- 
what troubled,  asked  him  if  he  had 
any  secret  forebodement  on  his  mind, 
'llo,*  replied  the  duke,  *but  some 
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adyentiire  may  kill  me  as  well  as 
aiK)ther  man.'  On  the  very  day  when 
he  was  slain,  his  sister,  the  Countess 
of  Denbigh,  received  a  letter  from  him, 
to  which  she  replied  with  heavy 
heart,  bedewing  the  paper  with  her 
tears,  as  if  under  some  fatal  impres- 
sion of  coming  evil.  The  day  follow- 
ing, the  Bishop  of  Ely,  her  devoted 
friend,  who  was  thought  the  fittest 
person  to  prepare  her  for  the  doleful 
aceount  he  had  to  deliver,  came  to 
visit  her,  but  hearing  she  was  at  rest, 
attended  until  she  should  awf^e  of 
herself,  which  she  did  under  the  terror 
of  a  dream.  Her  brother  seemed  to 
pass  through  a  field  with  her  in  her 
coach,  when  hearing  a  sudden  shout 
of  the  people,  and  asking  the  reason, 
was  answered  that  it  was  for  joy, 
because  the  Duke  of  Buckingham 
was  sick,  which  she  had  scarcely  re- 
lated to  her  gentlewoman,  when  the 
bishop  entered  her  chamber,  as  the 
chosen  messenger  of  the  duke's  death.*' 
In  another  place,  Sir  Henry 
Wotton,  speaking  of  the  Duke's  death, 
at  Portsmouth,  says  :  "  Upon  Satur- 
day, the  23rd  of  August,  when,  after 
breakfast  he  came  out  of  the  room 
(into  a  kind  of  lobby  somewhat 
darker,  and  which  led  to  another 
chamber  where  divers  waited)  with 
Sir  Thomas  Fryer  close  at  his  ear, 
in  the  moment  as  the  said  knight 
withdrew  himself  from  the  Duke,  one 
John  Felton,  a  younger  brother,  of 
mean  position  in  Suffolk,  gave  him 
with  a  back  blow,  a  deep  wound  into 
his  left  side,  leaving  the  knife  in  his 
body,  which  the  Duke  himself  pulling 
out,  on  a  sudden  effusion  of  blood,  he 
sank  down  under  the  table  in  the 
next  room,  and  immediately  expired. 
One  thing  in  this  enormous  accident 
is,  I  must  confess,  to  me  beyond  all 
wond<  r,  aa  I  received  it  from  a  gen- 
tleman of  judicious  and  diligent  ob- 
servation, and  one  whom  the  Duke 
well  favoured,  that  within  the  space 
of  not  many  minutes  after  the  fall  of 
the  body,  and  removal  thereof  into 
the  first  room,  there  was  not  a  living 
creature  in  either  of  the  chambers 
with  the  body,  no  more  than  if  it  had 
lain  in  the  sands  of  Ethiopia;  where- 
as, commonly  in  such  cases,  vou  shall 
note  everywhere  a  great  and  sudden 
conflux  of  people  into  the  place,  to 
hearken  and  to  see  ;  but  it  seems  as 
if  the  horror  of  the  fact  had  stupefied 
all  curiosity.    Thus  died  this  great 


pe«r,  in  the  thirty-sixth  year  of  his 
a^e,  in  a  time  of  great  recourse  unto 
hmo,  the  house  and  town  full  of  his 
dependents  and  suitors,  his  ducheM 
in  an  upper  room,  scarce  yet  out  of  her 
bed,  and  the  court,  which  had  been 
the  ladder  of  his  greatness,  not  above 
six  or  nine  miles  from  him." 

The  house  in  which  Buckingham 
was  killed  still  survives  modem  im- 
provements and  alterations,  and  may 
be  seen  by  the  curious  in  the  High- 
street  of  Portsmouth.  It  narrowly 
escaped  being  sacrificed  when  the  new 
barracks  were  built.  A  gorgeous 
monument  in  the  parish  church  attests 
the  affection  of  his  widow,  and  re- 
cords in  a  florid  inscription  his  fate, 
dignities,  and  virtues.  The  death  of 
his  son  and  successor,  a  man  of  more 
wit,  vice,  profligacy,  and  extravagance 
than  himself,  equally  seems  to  *'  point 
a  moral."  In  his  sixty-first  year, 
worn  out  by  debauchery,  having  ex- 
hausted both  fortune  and  health,  he 
died,  Dean  Lockier  says,  between  two 
common  girls,  at  a  little  alehouse  in 
Yorkshire.  Pope  moralizes  on  the 
scene  in  one  of  his  most  impressive 
passages: — 

**  In  the  worst  Inn's  worst  room,  with  mat 

half  hong, 
The  floors  of  plaster,  and  the  walls  of  dung, 
On  once  a  flock-bed,   but  repaired  with 

straw, 
With  tape-tied  curtains,  nerer  meant  to 

draw, 
The  George  and  Qarter  dangling  from  that 

bed 
"Where  tawdry  yellow  itrove  with  dirty  red. 
Great  VilKers  lies; — alas!    how   ohang*d 

from  him, 
That  life  of  pleasure,  and  that  soul  of  whim ! 
Gallant  and  gay,   in    Clieveden's    proud 

alcove, 
The  bower  of  wanton  Shrewsbury  and  love; 
Or  just  as  gay,  at  council,  in  a  ring 
Of  mimic  statesmen,  and  their  merry  king. 
No  wit  to  flatter,  left  of  all  bis  store! 
No  fool  to  laugh  at,  which  he  valued  more. 
There,   victor  of    his  health,   of  fortune, 

friends, 
And  fame;  this  lord  of  useless  thousands 

ends." 

The  appearance  of  Sir  Gteorge  Vil- 
liers  to  warn  his  son,  rests  on  better 
evidence  than  Lord  Lyttelton's  Dove 
and  White  Lady,  which  were  long  con- 
sidered equally  authentic.  In  the  first 
case  the  incident,  as  we  have  seen, 
was  made  known  be/ore  the  event  to 
which  it  referred  ;  in  the  second  not 
until  after,    8ir  Nathaniel  WraxaD, 
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in  his  Memoirs,  states  that  the  au- 
thority was  his  lordship's  valet  He 
says,  "At  his  stepmother's,  the 
Dowager  Lady  Lyttelton's,  in  Portu- 
gal-street, Groavenor-sguare,  I  have 
frequently  seen  a  painting,  which  she 
herself  executed,  in  1780,  a  year  after 
his  death,  expressly  to  commemorate 
the  event ;  it  hung  in  a  conspicuous 

Sart  of  her  drawing-room.  There  the 
ove  appears  at  the  window,  while  a 
■female  figure,  habited  in  white,  stands 
at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  announcing  to 
Lord  Lyttelton  his  dissolution.  Every 
part  of  the  picture  was  faithfully  de- 
signed, after  the  description  given  to 
her  by  the  valet-de-ckamhre  who  at- 
tended him,  and  said  his  master  related 
all  the  circumstances.  Lord  Fortescue 
was  in  the  house  with  Lord  Lyttelton 
at  the  time  of  the  supposed  visita- 
tion, and  mentioned  the  following 
circumstance  as  the  only  foundation 
for  the  celebrated  ghost  story.  A 
woman  of  the  party  had  one  day  lost 
a  favourite  bird,  and  all  the  men  tried 
to  recover  it  for  her.  Soon  after,  on 
assembling  at  breakfast.  Lord  Lyttel- 
ton complained  of  having  passed  a 
very  bad  night,  and  of  liaving  been 
worried  in  his  dreams  by  a  repetition 
of  the  chase  of  the  lady's  bird.  His 
death  followed  soon  after."* 

Sir  Godfrey  Kneller  was  as  much 
noted  for  a  habit  of  profane  swear- 
ing, as  for  his  celebrity  as  a  painter. 
His  notions  on  religion  were  loose,  or 
rather  he  had  no  &ed  notions  at  all 
on  that  momentous  subject  He 
was  withal  an  incarnation  of  vanity, 
and  swallowed  flattery  in  doses  that 
would  have  choked  a  cormorant 
Two  days  before  his  death.  Pope  paid 
him  a  visit,  of  which  the  poet  gave 
the  following  account,  according  to 
Spence.  "  Sir  Godfrey  was  lying  on 
his  bed,  and  contemplating  the  plan 
he  had  made  for  his  own  monument. 
He  said  many  gross  things  in  relation 
to  himself,  and  the  memory  he  should 
leave  behind  him.  He  said  he  should 
not  like  to  lie  amongst  the  rascals  at 
Westminster;  a  memorial  there  would 
be  sufficient ;  and  desired  me  to  write 
an  epitaph  for  it  I  did  so  afterwards, 
and  I  think  it  is  the  w^st  thing  I  ever 
wrote  in  my  life."    Here  it  is,  and  no 


one,  we  think,  will  be  inclined  to  re- 
verse the  author's  sentence  on  him- 
self. Pope's  epitaphs  are  all  un- 
worthy of  him,  but  this  is  pre- 
eminently bad,  and  almost  entitles 
him  to  a  competitionary  plunge  in 
Fleet  Ditch  with  the  heroes  of  his 
own  "Dunciad." 

**  Kneller,  by  heaven  and  not  a  master 
taught, 
Whose  art  was  nature,  and  whose  pic- 
tures thought ; 
Now  for  two  ages  having  snatchM  from 

Fate 
Whate'er  was  beauteous  or  whate*er  was 

great, 
Lies  crown*d  with  prineea'  honours,  poets* 

lays. 
Doe  to  his  merit,  and  brave  thirst  of 

praiae. 
Living,  great  Nature  fear*d  he  might 

outvie 
Her  works;  and  dying,  fears  herself  may 
die." 

Pope  wrote  one  good  epitaph,  hot 
included  in  his  published  works,  a 
parody  on  the  celebrated  couplet  on 
the  Count  of  Mirandola.t 

"  Here  lies  Lord  Coningsby ;  be  civil ; 
The  rest  God  knows,  perhaps  the  deviL** 

Sir  Godfrey,  on  the  occasion  of 
Pope's  visit  above  alluded  to,  related 
to  him  a  strange  dream  that  he  had 
recently  had.t  "  I  dreamt,''  he  said, 
"that  I  was  dead,  and  soon  after 
found  myself  walking  in  a  narrow 
path  that  led  up  between  two  hilla, 
rising  pretty  equally  on  each  side  of 
it  Before  me  I  saw  a  door,  and  a 
great  number  of  people  crowding 
round  it.  I  walked  on  towards  them. 
As  I  drew  nearer  I  could  distinguish 
St  Peter  by  his  keys,  with  some 
others  of  the  apostles ;  they  were  ad- 
mitting the  people  as  they  reached 
the  door.  When  I  had  joined  the 
company  I  could  see  several  seats  in 
every  direction  at  a  little  distance 
within  the  entrance.  As  the  first 
person  approached  for  admittance,  St 
reter  asked  him  his  name,  and  then 
his  religion.  '  I  am  a  Roman  Catholic,' 
replied  the  spirit  *Go  in  then,*  says 
St  Peter,  *and  sit  down  on  those 
seats  there  on  the  right  hand.'  The 
next  was  a  Presbyterian  :  he  was  ad- 
mitted, too,  after  the  usual  questions, 


•  See  Sir  Walter  Scott  on  "Demonology  and  Witchcraft" 
t  **  Johannes  jaoet  hie  Mirandola;  castera  norunt 

£t  Tagns,  et  Ganges,  forsaa  et  antipodas." 
t  Sea  »8peiice't  AiHwdotea."  P  onaIr> 
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and  ordered  to  take  his  place  opposite 
to  the  other.  My  turn  came  next, 
and  as  I  approached,  St  Peter  veiy 
civilly  asked  me  my  name.  I  said  it 
was  Kneller.  I  had  no  sooner  said 
so,  than  St  Luke,  who  was  standing 
by  turned  towards  me,  and  ezclaimed, 
wiUi  much  sweetness — 'What !  The 
famous  Sir  Godfrey  Elneller,  from 
England  V  '  The  yeiy  same,  sir,'  says 
I,  'at  your  service.*  On  this,  St 
Luke  immediately  drew  near  to  me, 
embraced  me,  and  made  me  a  great 
many  compliments  on  the  art  we 
had  both  of  us  followed  in  this 
world.*  He  entered  so  far  on  the 
subject  that  he  seemed  almost  to  have 
forgotten  the  business  for  which  I 
came  thither.  At  last,  however,  he 
recollected  himself,  and  sai<L  '  I  beg 
your  pardon,  Sir  Godfrey ;  I  was  so 
taken  up  with  the  pleasure  of  con- 
versinff  with  you.  But,  apropos,  pray 
sir,  what  religion  may  you  be  off* 
*  Why  tmly,  sir,'  says  L  *  I  am  of  no 
particular  religion.*  *  0  sir,*  says  he, 
*you  will  be  so  good,  then, as  to  walk  in 
and  take  your  seat  where  you  please.*  ** 
We  may  remark  here  that  tnis  story 
has  been  fathered  on  David  Hume, 
and  others  who  came  ydthin  the  same 
category  of  careless  religionists.  But 
we  believe  the  above  to  be  the  original 
version.  Pope  surely  did  not  invent 
it^  neither  is  it  likely  that  Eneller 
did,  under  the  circumstances.  We 
can  only  conclude  that,  however 
strange,  it  was  a  bondjide  dream,  and 
a  remarkably  coherent  one,  too,  in  all 
particulars. 

One  more  anecdote  of  Sir  Godfrey's 
vanity  (on  the  authority  of  Dr.  War- 
burton)  and  we  leave  him.  He  had  a 
nephew,  a  Guinea  trader,  who  one 
day  called  to  pay  him  a  visit  when 
Pope  was  there.  "Nephew,**  said 
the  painter,  "  you  have  the  honour  of 
seeing  the  two  greatest  men  in  the 
world.**  The  honest  dealer  in  human 
flesh,  looking  at  them  in  the  light  of 
so  much  marketable  commodity,  and 
seeing  that  neither  were  of  imposing 
dimensions,  said,  "I  don't  know  what 
ou  mean  by  great ;  but  I  think  very 
ittle  of  your  looks.  I  have  often 
bought  a  man  much  better  than  both 
of  you  put  together,  all  muscles  and 
bones,  for  ten  guinea&*' 
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Sir  Walter  Scott  had  a  theory  of 
his  own  respecting  dreams.  In  his 
diary,  printed  in  Ix>ckhiurt*s  life,  we 
find  the  following  entry,  a  few  weeks 
after  his  wife*s  death:  "June  11, 
1826.  Bad  dreams.  Woke,  thinking 
my  old  and  inseparable  friend  beside 
me ;  and  it  was  only  when  I  was  fully 
awake  that  I  could  persuade  mysett 
that  she  was  dark,  low,  and  distant, 
and  that  my  bed  was  widowed.  I 
believe  the  phenomena  of  dreaming 
are  in  a  great  measure  occasioned  by 
the  double  touch  which  takes  place 
when  one  hand  is  crossed  in  aiosp 
ui>on  another.  Each  gives  and  re- 
ceives the  impression  of  touch  to  and 
from  the  other,  and  these  complicated 
sensations  our  sleeping  £ui<^  ascribes 
to  the  agency  of  another  bemg,  wh^ 
it  is  in  fact  produced  by  our  own 
limbs  rolling  on  each  other.*'  A  little 
further  on  he  says,  "As  I  slept  for  a 
few  minutes  in  my  chair,  to  which  I 
am  more  addicted  than  I  could  wish, 
I  heard,  as  I  thought,  my  poor  wife 
call  me  by  the  famuiar  name  of  fond- 
ness whicn  she  gave  me.  My  recol- 
lections on  waking  were  melancholy 
enough.  These  be 
*Theaiiy  tongues  that  syllable  men's  names.* 

All,  I  believe,  have  some  natural 
desire  to  consider  these  unusual  im- 
pressions as  bodements  of  future  good 
or  evil  But,  alas!  this  is  a  prejudice 
of  our  own  conceit  They  are  the 
empty  echoes  of  what  is  past,  not  the 
forebcHling  voice  of  things  to  come." 
Great  events  have  frequentlv  been 
supposed  to  be  heralded  or  followed 
by  omens  and  prodigies.  In  all  these 
cases  there  was  probably  some  foun- 
dation.    Tradition  may  easily  ex- 

$rate^  but   can  scarcelv  invent. 

ly  of  these  signs  and  tokens  were 
said  to  accompany  the  death  of  the 
first  Caesar.  All  the  Greek  and  Roman 
histories  which  treat  of  his  career  are 
rife  with  them.  To  these  Shakespeare 
alludes  when  he  makes  BotxUto  say 
in  "Hamlet **— 

«'  A  little  ere  the  mightiest  JuUus  fell. 
The  graves  stood   tenantless,  and   the 

sheeted  dead 
Did  sqneak  and  gihber  in  the  Boman 

streets.** 

We  find  it  recorded  by  Suetonius 


*  The  general  belief  Is  that  this  Evangeb'st  was  a  physician;  but  there  are  aathorities. 
Catholic  and  Protestant,  particularly  the  former,  who  maintain  that  he  was  a  painter. 
In  the  Boman  Calendar  he  is  enrolled  as  the  tutelar  saint  or  patron  ol^ainting. 
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that  not  long  before  the  memorable 
scene  of  murder  in  the  senate  house, 
by  the  Julian  law  recently  passed,  a 
colony  was  sent  to  be  planted  in 
Capua,  and  some  ancient  monuments 
were  demolished  to  make  room  for 
the  foundations  of  new  houses.  In 
the  tomb  of  Capys,  one  of  the  reputed 
companions  of  JESneas,  who  is  said  to 
have  been  the  founder  of  Capua,  there 
was  discovered  a  brazen  table,  in  which 
was  engraved,  in  Greek  letters,  that 
"whensoever  any  of  the  bones  of  Capys 
should  be  removed,  one  of  the  Julian 
family  would  be  slain  by  the  hands  of 
his  own  party,  and  that  his  blood 
should  be  revenged,  to  the  great 
damage  of  all  Italy.  At  the  same 
time,  also,  those  horses  which  Cassar 
had  consecrated  after  his  passage  over 
the  Rubicon,  abstained  from  all  kinds 
of  food,  and  were  observed  with  drops 
falling  from  their  eyes,  after  such 
manner  as  if  they  had  shed  tears. 
Also  the  bird  called  Re^us,  having 
a  little  branch  of  laurel  m  her  mouth, 
flew  with  it  into  Pompey's  court, 
where  she  was  torn  in  pieces  by  sun- 
drjr  other  birds  that  had  her  in  pur- 
suit ;  where  also  Caasar  himself  was 
soon  after  slain  with  twenty-three 
wounds  by  Brutus,  Cassius,  and 
others." 

The  same  writer  says,  in  his  "  Life 
of  Galba,"  that,  as  there  were  the 

?resages  of  the  end  of  the  greatest 
/sesar,  so  there  wanted  not  those 
of  the  extinction  of  the  whole  family, 
whether  natural  or  adopted,  which 
was  concluded  in  Nero ;  and  it  hap- 
I)enedthus.  livia  was  newly  married 
to  Augustus,  when,  as  she  went  to 
her  vilht  of  Yeientum,  an  eagle  gently 
let  fall  a  white  hen,  with  a  branch  of 
laurel  in  her  mouth,  into  her  lap. 
The  Empress  received  this  as  a  fortu- 
nate presage,  and  causing  the  hen  to 
be  carefully  looked  after,  there  came 
of  herabundanceof  white  pullets.  The 
branch  of  laurel  too  was  planted,  of 
which  sprung  up  a  number  of  the  like 
trees.  From  these,  afterwards,  he 
that  was  to  triumpn  gathered  that 
branch  of  laurel,  which,  during  the 
procession,  he  carried  in  his  Hand. 
The  triumph  finished,  he  iised  to 
plant  that  branch  also.  When  it 
withered,  it  was  observed  to  presage 
the  death  of  the  triurapher  that  had 
planted  it  But  in  the  last  year  of 
Nero,  with  whom  the  line  of  Caesar 
ends,  both  all  the  stock  of  white  hens 
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and  pullets  died,  and  the  little  wood 
of  laurel  was  withered  to  the  very 
root.  The  heads  also  of  the  statues 
of  the  Cassars  were  struck  off  by 
lightning,  and  in  the  same  manner 
the  sceptre  was  thrown  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  statue  of  Augustus.  It 
is  remarkable  enough  that  all  the 
murderers  of  Julius  Caesar  died  vio- 
lent deaths,  either  in  battle,  by  ship- 
wreck, or  suicide,  and  within  three 
years  of  the  great  political  mistake, 
as  Talleyrand  would- have  preferred 
calling  the  crime  they  had  perpe- 
trated. 

The  niffht  before  William  Rufus 
was  killed  (see  "Baker's  Chronicle"), 
a  certain  monk  dreamed  that  he  saw 
the  king  knaw  with  his  teeth  an 
image  of  Our  Saviour  on  the  Cross ; 
whereupon  he  was  struck  to  the 
ground,  and  as  he  lay  there,  a  flame 
of  fire  with  abundance  of  smoke  issued 
from  his  mouth.  This  being  related 
to  William  by  Robert  Fitz  Hammond, 
he  made  a  jest  of  it,  saying.  "  This 
monk  would  fain  have  something  for 
his  dream ;  go,  give  him  an  hundred 
shillings,  but  caution  him  that  he 
dream  more  auspiciousljr  in  future." 
The  same  nigh^  the  king  himself 
dreamed  that  the  veins  of  his  arms 
were  broken,  and  the  blood  issued  out 
in  great  abundance.  Some  of  his 
friends,  as  did  those  of  Julius  Ciesar, 
used  every  effort  to  dissuade  him 
from  hunting  the  next  dav ;  and 
being  somethmg  moved  by  their  ad- 
vice and  the  apparent  presages,  he 
remained  within  all  the  forenoon. 
But  about  dinner  time  a  noted  artifi- 
cer came,  and  brought  him  six  cross- 
bow arrows,  very  strong  and  sharp : 
four  of  these  he  kept  to  himself,  ana 
the  other  two  he  delivered  to  Sir 
Walter  Tyrrell,  a  knight  of  Nor- 
mandy, his  bow  be^r,  saying: 
"Here,  T^yrrell,  take  you  two,  for  you 
know  how  to  shoot  them  to  good 

Surpose."  And  so,  having  at  dinner 
rank  more  liberally  than  his  cus- 
tom, as  it  were  in  contempt  of 
omens,  out  he  rode  to  the  New  fx)rest, 
where  Sir  Walter  Tyrrdl  shooting  at 
a  deer,  at  a  spot  called  Charingham, 
the  arrow  glanced  against  a  tree,  or 
as  some  say,  grazed  upon  the  back  of 
the  deer,  and  flying  forward,  hit  the 
king  upon  the  breast,  with  which  he 
instantly  fell  down  dead.  Thus  died 
William  Rufus  in  the  forty-third 
year  of  his  age,  and  the  thirteenth. 
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of  his  reign.  Hia  body  was  drawn  in 
a  collier's  cart,  with  one  horse,  to  the 
city  of  Winchester,  where  the  follow- 
ing day  it  was  buried  in  the  cathedral 
church  of  St  Swithin. 

The  same  authority  tells  us  that 
the  Lord  Hastings,  who  was  hustled 
off  to  the  block  by  Richard  of  Glou- 
cester, with  short  shrift  and  no  trial : 
— "Bt  Holy  Paul!  I  wiU  not  dine 
until  his  h^  be  brought  me ;''— was 
forewarned  the  night  before  his  execu- 
tion, by  a  secret  messenger  despatched 
to  him  in  haste,  at  midnight,  oy  Lord 
Stanley,  to  ac<][uaint  him  of  a  dream 
he  had,  in  which  he  thought  that  a 
boar  with  his  tusks  so  gored  them 
both  in  the  head,  that  the  blood  ran 
about  their  shoulders;  and  foras- 
much as  the  Protector  used  the  boar 
for  his  cognisance  or  crest,  the  dream 
left  so  fearful  an  impression  upon 
his  heart,  that  he  was  thoroughly  re- 
Bolred  to  stav  no  longer  near  the 
court,  and  had  made  his  horse  ready, 
requiring  the  Lord  Hastings  to  go 
with  him-  and  that  presently,  so  that 
they  miffht  be  out  of  danger  before 
day.  But  Hastings  answered  the 
messenger:  "Good Lord! leanethvour 
master  so  much  to  trifles  like  tnese, 
to  put  such  faith  in  dreams,  which 
either  his  own  fears  create,  or  else 
they  rise  in  the  night  by  reason  of 
the  day's  thoughts  1  Go  back,  there- 
fore, and  commend  me  to  him,  and 
pray  him  to  be  merry,  and  have  no 
fear,  for  I  assure  him  I  am  as  confi- 
dent of  the  man  he  speaks  of,  as  of 
my  own  right  hand.^  The  person 
Lord  Stanley  had  named  was  Sir 
William  Catesby,  who  deceived  him, 
and  was  the  first  instigator  of  his 
death.  This  Oatesby  was  one  of  the 
triumvirate,  of  which  Sir  Richard 
Ratcliffe,  and  the  Lord  Lovel  were 
the  other  two,  alluded  to  in  the  cele- 
brated couplet : 

"  The  Cat,  the  Rat,  and  Lovel  the  Dog, 
Rule  aU  England  under  the  Hog." 

The  author,  William  Colingboume,  a 
gentleman  of  wealth  and  station,  was 
sentenced  to  suffer  death  for  his  au- 
dacious rhyme,  under  the  most  cruel 
and  trying  tortures;  these  he  bore 
with  imflinching  heroism,  and  lived 
through  all,  untu  his  heart  was  finally 
torn  from  his  bosom,  when  he  was 
distinctly  heard  to  say,  as  he  expired, 
"Lord  Jesus !  yet  more  trouble !" 
Lord  Hastings  had  st'U  another 


warning  on  the  day  of  hisexecutioii. 
His  horse  twice  or  thrice  stumbled 
with  him,  almost  to  falling ;  on  which 
Baker  observes, "  this,  though  it  often 
happens  to  many  to  whom  no  mis- 
chance is  toward,  yet  it  hath  of  old 
been  noted  as  a  token  foregoins  some 
great  misfortune."  When  William 
the  Norman  jumped  on  shore  from 
his  galley,  at  Pevensey,  he  fell  and 
rolled  over  on  the  ground.  It  was  an 
age  of  superstition,  and  his  com- 
panions looked  blank.  But  he  turped 
the  accident  to  good  account.  Spring- 
ing  up  at  once,  and  showing  his  hands 
filled  with  earth  and  sand,  ^'  Behold  !*• 
said  he,  "I  make  seisin  of  the  land," 
that  is,  "  I  take  legal  possession  of 
mynewkinffdom."  When  Napoleon 
reached  the  Niemen,  in  his  grand  and 
disastrous  invasion  of  Russia  in  1812, 
he  rode  on  in  front  of  his  army  to  re- 
connoitre the  banks,  before  deciding 
on  the  points  of  passage.  His  horse 
stumbled,  and  he  fell  to  the  ground. 
"A  bad  omen!— a  Roman  would  re- 
turn," exclaimed  some  one ;  it  is  not 
certain  whether  the  Emperor  himself 
or  one  of  his  attendants. 

Sir  Christopher  Wren,  as  we  are  all 
aware,  was  a  wonderful  architect,  but 
it  is  not  so  universally  knowii  that  he 
was  a  great  dreamer,  and  in  one  or 
two  instances  his  dreams  were  real- 
ized. On  the  night  after  the  battle  of 
Worcester,  being  at  his  father's  house 
at  East  Knoyle  in  Wiltshire,  he 
dreamt  that  he  saw  a  great  fight  in  a 
market  place,  with  which  he  was  un- 
acquainted, where  some  were  flying, 
and  others  pursuing;  and  amongst 
those  that  fled  he  thought  he  saw  a 
kinsman  of  his,  who  had  gone  into 
Scotland  to  join  the  king's  army. 
The  next  night,  this  relation  came  to 
Knoyle,  and  was  the  first  that  brought 
the  news  of  the  battle  of  Worcester. 
After  the  Restoration,  Wren  being 
chosen  Surveyor  of  the  Works  to  King 
Charles  the  Second,  was  called  upon 
to  prepare  apian  for  the  repairs  of 
St  Paul's  Cathedral,  which  he  sub- 
sequently rebuilt  Before  he  ven- 
tured to  give  in  his  ideas  on  a  matter 
of  so  much  importance,  in  which  no 
less  a  master  of  his  art  than  Inigo 
Jones  had  been  engaged  before  him, 
he  thought  it  prudent  to  ^e  a  sur- 
vey of  the  works  of  the  bast  masters 
abroad,  and  accordingly  obtained  the 
king's  leave  to  travel  for  a  few 
months.    While  h^  was  in.  Paris,  be 
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fell  ill  of  a  feverlBh  disorder,  and  sent 
for  a  physician,  who  pronounced  the 
attack  dangerous,  ordered  the  medi- 
dines  suitable  for  a  pleurisy,  and  re- 
commended immediate  and  copious 
venesection.  Having  a  strong  aver- 
sion to  bleeding,  he  put  off  that  opera- 
tion for  a  day  longer,  and  in  the 
course  of  th|  night  dreamt  that  he 
was  in  a  place  where  palm  trees  grew, 
and  that  a  woman  in  a  romantic 
habit  handed  some  dates  to  him. 
Though  he  found  himself  much  worse 
in  the  morning,  he  sent  for  dates,  and 
eating  plentifully  of  them,  from  the 
moment  they  entered  his  stomach  he 
thought  himself  better,  and  without 
any  other  medicine  or  treatment, 
speedily  recovered. 

The  two  subjoined  passages  from 
Josephus  ("Antiquities  of  the  Jews"), 
are  remarkable  illustrations  of  dreams 
or  visions.  Both  are  quoted  by  M. 
De  Saulcy,  in  his  "Journey  round 
the  Dead  Sea,  and  in  the  Bible 
Lands." 

1.  "Alexander  the  Great  having 
taken  Tjrre  and  Graza,  marched  on 
Jerusalem.  The  hieh  priest,  Jaddus, 
on  hearing  this  terriole  news,  ordered 
public  prayers  to  be  offered  up,  to 
avert  the  ruin  impending  on  the  city 
of  David.  During  the  night  he  was 
directed  in  a  dream  to  banish  all  fear, 
to  open  the  eates,  and  to  proceed  to 
meet  Alexander  with  all  the  pomp  of 
religious  ceremony.  Taking  courage, 
the  pontiff  hastened  to  obey  what  he 
believed  to  be  the  command  of  God, 
and  marshalling  his  retinue  in  order, 
issued  from  the  city.  The  Phoenicians 
and  Chaldeans  who  formed  a  por- 
tion of  the  Macedonian  army  were 
ab-eady  reioicing  in  anticipations 
of  sacK  and  massacre.  But  Alexan- 
der, perceiving  from  a  distance 
this  multitude  of  men  in  white  robes, 
headed  by  their  priests  in  linen 
tunics,  and  by  the  high  priest  in  a 
violet  gown  embroidered  with  gold, 
and  wearing  on  his  head  the  pontifi- 
cal tiara,  ornamented  with  the  golden 
plate,  upon  which  was  engraved  the 
name  of  Jehovah, — Alexander  halted 
his  army,  advanced  alone  to  meet  the 

Srocession,  adored  the  name  of  the 
[ost  High,  and  was  the  first  to  bend 


the  knee  before  the  pontiff.  Then  all 
the  Jews  surrounded  Alexander,  and 
shouted  forth  his  praise  with  one 
voice ;  and  the  kings  and  generals 
who  followed  him  thought  that  he 
was  stricken  with  madness  when 
they  saw  him  accept  this  homage 
witn  a  satisfied  and  courteous  de- 
meanour. Parmenio  was  the  only 
one  who  ventured  to  question  hi 
master,  and  to  ask  him  how  he  could 
have  thought  of  bowing  himself 
down  before  the  high  pnest  of  the 
Jews.  Alexander  answered  that  he 
had  not  adored  the  man,  but  the  Gkni 
whose  minister  he  was ;  that  he  re- 
cognised in  him  a  mysterious  being 
who  had  appeared  to  him  in  a  dream 
at  Dies,  in  Macedonia,  when  he  was 
meditating  his  intended  campaign, 
and  promised  him  the  conquest  of  all 
Asiay  with  the  overthrow  of  the 
empire  of  Darius ;  and  that  he  noW 
no  longer  doubted  his  complete  suc- 
cess. Taking  the  pontiff  by  the 
hand,  Alexander  walked  towards 
Jerusalem,  went  to  the  Temple,  and 
offered  there  a  sacrifice  according  to 
the  Judaic  rites.  The  book  of  Daniel 
was  shown  to  him,  wherein  the 
prophet  declared  that  a  Greek  should 
destroy  the  empire  of  Darius,  and 
this  passage  he  naturally  enough 
applied  to  himself*  The  next  day 
Alexander  convoked  the  high  priest 
and  the  people,  and  asked  them  what 
boon  they  wished  to  obtain  from  him. 
Jaddus  replied  that  they  only  desired 
permission  to  preserve  the  customs 
of  their  fathers,  and  to  be  exempt 
from  tribute  every  seventh  year. 
Both  these  demands  were  granted. 
Shortly  afterwards  Alexander  went 
away  from  Jerusalem,  taking  along 
with  him  a  number  of  Jews  who  had 
enlisted  in  his  army,  to  march  against 
the  Persians. 

"  2.  Manahem,  of  the  tribe  of  the 
Essenians,  was  reputed  above  all 
others  for  the  holmess  of  his  life, 
and  was  enabled  to  foresee  the  future, 
either  in  dreams  or  by  some  other 
divine  intuition.-  Meeting  Herod 
one  day,  when  a  child,  as  he  was 
going  to  school  he  predicted  to  him 
that  he  would  become .  king  of  the 
Jews.    Herod,   thinking    that    the 


*  The  passages  shown  were,  probably,  Daniel,  viL  6,  vtH.  ^.8,  20,  21,  22,  and  xi  8. 
Some  or  all  ol  these  are  indirect  predictions  of  the- conquests  of  Alexander,  and  of  hit 
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Eflsenian  did  not  know,  or  was 
moddng  him,  replied  that  ne  was  of 
humble  extraction.  But  Manahem. 
smiling,  struck  him  with  his  hand 
and  said—*  Thou  shalt  reign.  Never 
forget  the  blows  which  Manahem 
has  given  thee  on  this  day^  so  that 
thou  mayst  remember  that  fortune  is 
but  fickle.  It  shall  be  well  for  thee 
if  thou  lovest  justice,  religion  to- 
wards €kid,  and  clemency  to  men ; 
unfortunately  I,  who  know  every- 
thing, know  that  such  will  not  be  thy 
behaviour  ;  thou  shalt  be  prosperous, 
thou  sh^t  acquire  enduring  renown, 
but  thou  wilt  forget  both  religion 
and  justice,  and  at  the  end  of  thy  life 
God  will  punish  thee  !'  At  that 
time  Herod  paid  no  attention  to  this 
prophecy,  but  when  fortune  had 
made  him  a  king  he  sent  for  Mana- 
hem and  asked  him  how  long  his 
reign  would  last  The  Essenian  made 
no  answer,  and  Herod  repeated  his 
question — *  Shall  I  reign  ten  years  V 
*  Thou  shalt  reign  twenty,  nay,  thirty 
years ;  but  I  cannot  name  the  period 
of  thy  existence.'  Herod  was  satis- 
fied with  this  answer,  shook  Mana- 
hem by  the  hand,  and  allowed  him 
to  depart  From  that  day  the  monarch 
felt  a  great  veneration  for  the 
Essenian.^ 

In  Isaac  Walton's  "Life  of  Sir 
Henry  Wotton  "  we  find  the  follow- 
ing curious  narrative :— "  In  the  year 
of  our  redemption  1553,  Nicholas 
Wotton,  Dean  of  Canterbury,  being 
then  Queen  Mary's  Ambassador  in 
France,  dreamed  that  his  nephew, 
Thomas  Wotton,  was  inclined  to  be  a 
party  in  such  a  project  that  if  he  was 
not  suddenly  prevented,  would  turn 
to  the  loss  of  his  life  and  ruin  of  his 
family.  The  night  following,  the 
same  dream  visited  him  again,  and 
knowing  that  it  had  no  connexion 
with  his  waking  thoughts,  and  none 
with  the  desires  of  his  heart,  he 
bdgan  to  give  it  his  serious  attention, 
and  resolved  to  adopt  a' prudent 
remedy,  by  way  of  precaution,  which 
might  lead  to  no  inconvenience  to 
any  concerned.  With  this  view  he 
wrote  to  the  Queen,  and  besought 
her,  with  all  duty,  that  she  would 
cause  his  nephew,  Thomas  Wotton, 
to  be  sent  for  out  of  Kent,  and  that 
the  lords  of  her  council  mi;?ht  inter- 
rogate him  on  some  such  feigned 
questions  as  shall  give  a  colour  for  his 
commitment  to  a  favourable  prison, 


declaring  that  he  would  acquaint 
Her  Migesty  with  the  true  reason 
of  his  request  when  he  should  next 
be  so  happy  as  to  see  and  speak  with 
her.  It  was  done  as  the  dean  desired, 
and  Mr.  Wotton  was  sent  to  prison. 
At  this  time  a  marriage  was  con- 
cluded between  Queen  Mary  and  King 
Philip  of  Spain,  which  many  not  only 
declared  luzainst  but  raised  forces  to 
oppose.  Of  this  number.  Sir  Thomas 
Wyat,  of  Boxley  Abbey,  in  Kent, 
betwixt  whose  family  and  that  of 
the  Wottons  there  had  been  an 
ancient  and  close  friendship,  was  the 
principal  actor.  He,  having  per- 
suaded many  of  the  nobility  and 
gentry,  especially  of  his  own  county, 
to  side  with  him,  and  being  defeated 
and  taken  prisoner,  was  arraignedL 
condemned,  and  lost  his  life.  So  did 
the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  and  divers 
others,  especially  manv  of  the  gentry 
of  Kent,  who  were  then  in  sevenu 
places  executed  as  Wyat's  confede- 
rates ;  and  in  this  numoer,  in  all  pro- 
bility,  would  Mr.  Wotton  have  been 
included  if  he  had  not  been  under 
durance  ;  for,  though  he  was  not  ig- 
norant that  another  man*8  treason  is 
made  his  own  bv  concealing  it,  yet 
he  confessed  to  his  uncle,  when  he 
returned  to  England,  and  came  to 
visit  him  in  prison,  that  he  had  more 
than  an  intimation  of  Wyat's  inten- 
tions, and  thought  he  should  not 
have  continued  innocent  in  the  eye  of 
the  law,  had  not  his  provident  relative 
so  happily  dreamed  him  into  a  prison.** 
Dreaming  seems  to  have  been 
hereditary  in  the  familv,  for  this 
same  Thomas  Wotton  also,  a  little 
before  his  death,  dreamt  that  the 
university  treasury  was  robbed  by 
townsmen  and  poor  scholars,  and 
that  the  number  of  depredators  was 
five.  £[aving  that  same  day  to  write 
to  his  son  Henry,  at  Oxford,  he 
thought  it  was  worth  so  much  pains 
by  a  postscript  in  his  letter  to  make 
a  slight  inqu'uy  in  the  matter.  The 
letter,  written  from  Kent,  came  to  his 
son  the  very  morning  after  the  night 
on  which  the  robbery  was  committed; 
and  when  the  cit}r  and  university 
were  both  Joining  in  a  hue  and  cry 
after  the  thieves,  then  did  Henry 
Wotton  show  his  father's  letter,  and 
by  it  such  light  was  thrown  on  the 
work  of  darkness  that  the  five  clerks 
of  Saint  Nicholas  were  presently  dis- 
covered and  apprehended,  without 
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putting  the  university  to  so  much  as 
the  casting  of  a  figure. 

Dr.  Joseph  Hal^  Bishop  of  Exeter, 
who  obtained  the  name  of  the  Chris- 
tian Seneca,  in  his  treatise  called  "  The 
Mystery  of  Godliness,"  states  the  fol- 
lowing fact  from  his  own  observation. 
"  A  marvellous  cure  was  wrought  at  St. 
Maderne's,  in  Cornwall,  upon  a  poor 
cripple, whereof,besides  the  attestation 
of  many  hundreds  of  the  neighbours, 
I  took  a  strict  and  impartial  examina- 
tion in  my  last  visitation.  This  man, 
for  sixteen  years  together,  was  obliged 
to  walk  upon  his  hands,  by  reason  the 
sinews  of  his  legs  were  so  contracted ; 
and  upon  being  admonished  more 
than  once  in  his  dreams  to  wash  in 
the  well  there,  was  suddenly  so  re- 
stored that  I  saw  him  able  to  walk 
and  get  his  own  sustenance.  I  found 
here  was  neither  art  nor  collusion. 
The  name  of  this  cripple  was  John 
Trelille." 

Cffilius  Rhodius,  who  amongst  other 
peculiarities  had  the  gift  of  seeing  in 
the  dark,  says :  "  When  I  was  twenty- 
two  years  of  age,  being  busied  with 
Plato,  I  was  reading  that  place  in  his 
seventh  book  concerning  such  as  grow 
up  beyond  the  usual  proportion  as- 
si^ed  by  nature,  and  that  they  are 
called  by  the  Greeks  IrrpdirtXI.  This 
word  was  some  trouble  to  me.  I  knew 
I  had  read  something  concerning  it, 
but  could  neither  reciJl  to  my  memory 
the  author  from  whom  nor  the  book 
wherein.  Fearing  the  censure  of  un- 
skilfulness,  I  laid  myself  down  to  rest, 
the  best  remedy  for  a  perplexed  mind : 
where,  while  my  thoughts  were  still 
employing  themselves  about  it,  me- 
thought  I  remembered  the  book,  yea, 
the  page,  and  place  of  the  page, 
wherein  that  was  written  I  soucht 
for.  When  I  awaked,  I  recalled  what 
was  offered  to  me  in  my  sleep,  but 
valued  it  all  as  a  mere  illusion ;  yet 
still  haunted  with  the  ttpprehension 
of  being  deemed  an  IgnoraAus,  that 
I  might  leave  nothing  unattempted. 
I  caught  up  the  book  of  which  1  had 
dreamed,  and  there  found  it  accord- 
ingly." The  dream  of  St  Bernard's 
motner  was  even  more  extraordinary. 
She  fancied  that  she  carried  within 
her  a  little  white  and  barking  dog. 
Communicating  this  to  a  religious 
friend,  he,  as  by  a  spirit  9f  prophecy, 
replied,  "  Thou  shalt  be  the  mother 
of  an  excellent  dog  indeed ;  he  shall  be 
the  keeper  of  God's  house,  and  shall 


incessantly  bark  against  the  adver- 
saries of  it ;  for  he  shall  be  a  famous 
preacher,  and  shall  cure  many  by  the 
means  oi  his  medicinal  tongua" 

Petrarch  had  a  friend  so  de^rately 
ill  that  he  looked  upon  him  as  past 
recovery.  Falling  into  a  slumber,  he 
seemed  to  see  the  sick  man  stand 
before  him,  and  to  tell  him  he  could 
stay  no  longer  now  as  there  was  one 
at  the  door  who  would  interrupt  their 
discourse,  to  whom  he  desired  he 
would  recommend  his  case,  and  that 
if  he  would  undertake  it,  he  should 
be  restored.  Presently  after  a  physi- 
cian entered  who  came  from  the 
identical  patient,  and  had  given  him 
over,  which  intelligence  was  the  ob- 
j  cct  of  his  visit.  Petrarch,  with  tears, 
recounted  to  him  his  dream,  and  ear- 
nestly importuned  him  to  return  and 
try  his  skill  once  more.  He  did  so. 
and  ere  long  the  sick  man  was  restored 
to  his  wonted  health. 

These  two  last  instances  rest  on 
the  authority  of  Fulgosus,  but  have 
been  repeated  by  several  more  recent 
writers  of  repute.  This  same  Ful- 
gosus  relates  tnat  Richard  the  Second, 
accompanying  Henry,  Duke  of  Lan- 
caster, from  Flint  Castle  to  Chester, 
after  his  surrender,  a  greyhound  be- 
longing to  the  king  was  loosed  to 
accompany  them.  On  this  occasion 
he  neglected  his  master  and  leaped 
upon  the  duke,  fawning  and  caressing 
him.  The  duke  asked  the  king  what 
the  dog  meant  or  intended  ?  *'  It  is 
an  ill  and  unhappy  omen  to  me,"  said 
the  king, "  but  a  fortunate  one  to  you : 
he  acknowledges  you  to  be  king,  ana 
that  you  shali  reign  in  my  stead." 
This  he  said  with  a  presa^ng  mind 
upon  a  light  oecasiom  which  yet  in 
short  time  was  verified  accordingly. 

Dr.  Heylin,  in  his  Life  of  William 
Laudj  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
mentions  the  following  as  presaffes 
of  his  fall  and  death.  On  Fri£iy 
night,  December  27th,  1639,  such  a 
violent  tempest  arose  that  many  of 
the  boats  drawn  to  land  at  Lambeth, 
were  dashed  one  against  another,  and 
broken  to  pieces.  The  shafts  ot  two 
chimneys  were  blown  down  upon  the 
roof  of  his  Grace*s  chamber,  and  beat 
the  lead  and  rafters  upon  his  bed,  on 
which  he  must  needs  have  perished, 
if  the  roughness  of  the  weather  had 
not  forced  him  to  remain  at  White- 
hall. The  same  night  at  Croydon,  a 
country  retiring  place  belonging  to 
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the  arohbishop,  one  of  the  pinnaoles 
fell  from  the  steeple  and  beat  down 
the  lead  and  roof  of  the  choroh  about 
twenty  feet  •qoare.  On  the  same 
ni^t,  too,  one  of  the  pinnacles  upon 
the  bel^  dome  of  the  cathedral  of 
Canterbury,  which  carried  a  vane 
with  Archbishop  Laud's  arms  upon 
it,  was  yiolently  struck  down,  but 
borne  to  a  oonsiderable  distance  from 
the  steeple,  and  fell  upon  the  roof  of 
the  cloister,  under  which  the  arms 
of  the  archiepiscopal  see  itself  were 
engraven  in  stone ;  which  arms,  being 
broken  to  pieces  by  the  former,  gave 
occasion  to  one  who  was  no  friend  to 
Laud  to  collect  this  inference,  '*  That 
the  arms  of  the  present  archbishop 
breaking  down  the  arms  of  the  see, 
not  only  portended  his  own  fall,  but 
the  ruin  of  the  metropolitan  dignity 
itself/'  Of  these  incidents  his  Grace 
took  less  notice  than  he  did  of  what 
happened  on  St  Simon  and  Jude's 
eye,  not  above  a  week  before  the 
opening  of  the  parliament  which  had 
determined  on  his  destruction.  On 
that  day,  going  to  his  upper  study  to 
seek  some  manuscripts  to  be  sent  to 
Oxford,  he  found  his  portrait  fallen 
to  the  floor,  and  lying  flat  upon  its 
face,  the  string  being  broken  which 
suspended  it  from  the  wall  This 
immediately  fell  upon  his  spirits  as  an 
omen  of  the  evil  impending  over  him, 
and  occasioned  him  to  recall  a  former 
misfortune  which  chanced  on  the  19th 
of  September,  1633,  the  day  of  his 
translation  to  the  see  of  Canterbury, 
when  the  ferry-boat  transporting  his 
coach  and  horses,  with  many  of  his 
servants  in  it,  sank  to  the  bottom  of 
the  Thames. 

In  the  year  1707,  John  Needs,  a 
Winchester  scholar  (see  the  Gentle- 
9Mn*s  MagaainCy  voL  44),  foretold 
the  death  of  Mr.  Carman,  chaplain 
to  the  college,  of  Dr.  Mew,  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  and  of  himself,  within 
■that  year,  to  several  of  his  school- 
fellows, amongnt  others  to  C^rge 
Lavington.  Tnis  exposed  him  to 
much  raillery,  and  he  was  ludiq- 
rously  stiled  Prophet  Needs.  Mr. 
Carman  died  about  the  time  he  men- 
tioned; for  this  ev^t,  however,  he 
had  little  credit,  it  being  said  that 
the  death  of  an  old  man  might  rea- 
sonably be  expected  withm  the 
time  prefixed.  JBishop  M  e w  also  died 
by  a  strange  accident  He  was  sub- 
ject to  fainting  ^ts^  fh>m  which  he 


was  soon  recovered  by  smellui^  to 
spirits  of  hartshorn.  Being  seized 
by  a  fit  while  a  gentleman  was  with 
him,  and  perceiving  its  apjn^^ach,  he 
pointed  ei^erly  to  a  phial  in  the 
window.  The  visitor  took  it,  and  in 
his  over  anxiety  poured  the  contents 
down  the  bishop  s  throat  which  in- 
stantly suffocated  him.  As  the  time 
approached  which  Needs  had  pre- 
dicted for  his  own  dissolution,  of 
which  he  named  the  day  and  the 
hour,  he  sickened,  apparently  de- 
clined, and  kept  his  chamber,  where 
he  was  frequently  visited  and  prayed 
with,  by  Mr.  Fletcher,  second  mas- 
ter of  the  school,  whose  son  became 
Bishop  of  Kildare.  He  reasoned  and 
argued  with  the  youth,  but  in  vain ; 
with  great  composure  and  self-posses- 
sion he  resolutely  persisted  in  afi&rm- 
ing  that  the  event  would  verify  his 

Srediction.  Onthedayhehadfixea,the 
ouse  clock  being  purposely  put  for- 
ward, struck  the  hour  before  tne  time. 
He  saw  through  the  deception,and  told 
those  that  were  with  him  that  when 
the  church  clock  struck  he  should 
expire.  He  did  so.  Mr.  Fletcher 
len  a  memorandum  in  writins  to  the 
above  purport ;  and  Bishop  Irinmel. 
about  the  year  1722,  having  heard 
this  story  at  Winchester,  wrote  to 
New  Coflege,  of  which  Mr.  Laving- 
ton was  then  fellow,  for  further  in- 
formation. His  answer  was,  ''that 
John  Needs  had  indeed  foretold  that 
the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  Mew,  and 
old  Carman  should  die  that  year, 
but  then  they  being  very  old  men, 
he  had  predicted  for  two  or  three 
years  before  that  they  should  die 
within  that  time.  As  to  foretelling 
his  own  death  I  believe  he  was 
punctually  right"  Dr.  Lavington 
gave  the  same  account  to  his  friends 
after  he  was  Bishop  of  Exeter. 

Mr.  Edward  Kolle,  writing  to 
Joseph  Spence,  the  collector  of  the 
"Anecdotes^"  in  1747,  on  a  subject 
somewhat  sunilar  to  tne  above,  says, 
"  My  mother's  story,  which  you  de- 
sire to  have  related  for  Mrs.  Spence's 
sake,  is  briefly  this  :— On  the  eve  of 
last  midsummer  was  twelve  month, 
Susan  Turner,  too  inquisitive  about 
Futurity,  watched  near  the  church 
porch  of  the  parish  of  Monkinton, 
to  see  who  might  happen  to  go 
through  the  said  porch  into  the 
church,  which  it  seems  was  a  certain 
token  of  their  mortality  the  ye«r 
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following.  As  our  parish  is  bat 
small,  she  wisely  foretold  but  few 
deaths^  and  as  predictions  with 
probability  on  their  side  are  most 
likely  to  be  fulfilled,  of  the  four 
persons  she  pretended  to  have  seem 
two  were  expiring  at  the  time,  ana 
died  that  yeiy  night,  and  the  two 
surviving,  one  of  which  was  my 
mother,  were  by  far  the  oldest  people 
in  the  parish.  However  they  are,  I 
thank  Qod,  still  both  alive,  and  my 
mother,  though  much  shocked  when 
she  heard  of  the  prophecy,  is  at  pre- 
sent very  well  and  likely  to  live  in 
spite  of  it.  Indeed  she  hath  now 
fairly  outlived  the  date  assigned,  and 
I  hope  two  such  disappointments 
will  be  a  discouragement  to  a  prac- 
tice which  hath  been  known  some- 
times to  give  timorous  people  a  great 
deal  of  r^  uneasiness. 

The  profligate  Lord  Rochester  in 
early  youth  was  present  in  the  great 
sea-fight  between  the  Earl  of  Smd- 
wich  and  Von  Tromp,  and  in  the 
same  ship  were  Mr.  Montague  and 
another  gentl^an  of  quality.  Monta- 
gue seemed  persuaded  that  he  should 
fall  in  the  action.  The  other  was 
less  positive,  but  entered  into  an 
engagement  with  Lord  Rochester 
that  if  either  of  them  was  killed^  he 
should  appear  and  give  the  survivor 
notice  of  a  future  state,  if  there  were 
any.  Montague  declined  entering 
into  the  bona,  but  though  with  a 
strong  presage  of  his  approaching 
death,  remained  throughout  the  ac- 
tion in  the  place  of  greatest  danger. 
The  other  gentleman  signalized  nis 
courage  in  the  most  undaunted  man- 
ner until  near  the  end,  when  he  fell 
into  such  a  trembling  that  he  could 
scarcely  stand.  Montague  went  to  en- 
courage him,  and  as  they  were  closely 
locked  in  each  others  arms,  a  cannon 
ball  carried  off  both.  Lord  Rochester 
long  afler^  during  the  illness  which  led 
to  his  penitent  conversion,  told  Bishop 
Bamet  that  the  non-appearance  of 
this  gentleman,  according  to  promise, 
was  a  snare  to  him  during  the  rest 
of  his  life,  tending  to  confirm  him  in 
unbelief  and  vicious  courses.  But 
when  he  mentioned  this,  he  acknow- 
ledged that  it  was  unreasonable  in 
him  to  think  that  beings  in  another 
state  were  not  under  such  laws  and 
limits  that  they  could  not  command 
their  own  movements ;  and  that  one 
who  had  so  perverted  the  natural 


principles  of  truth  as  he  had,  eould 
not  expect  that  a  miracle  should  be 
wrought  for  his  conviction. 
He  also  told  the  bishop  another 

Eresage  of  approaching  death,  which 
appened  in  the  family  oi  Lady 
Ware,  his  mother-in-law.  The  chap- 
lain had  dreamed  that  on  a  certam 
day  he  should  die,  but  being  by  all 
the  family  laughed  out  of  this  in- 
timation, he  hm  almost  forgotten  it 
until  the  evening  before  at  supper. 
There  beins  thirteen  at  table,  accord- 
ing to  an  old  conceit^  when  this  hap- 
pened one  of  the  party  must  soon 
die.  A  young  lady  present  reminded 
him  that  he  was  the  person ;  upon 
this  the  chaplain,  recalling  his  dream, 
fell  into  some  disorder,  and  Lady 
Ware  reproving  him  for  his  super- 
stition, he  said  he  felt  oonfident  he 
should  die  before  the  next  morning. 
Being  in  perfect  health  he  was  not 
much  attended  ta  It  was  Saturday 
nighty  and  he  was  to  preach  next 
day.  He  went  to  his  cnamber,  sat 
up  late,  as  it  appeared  by  the  burning 
of  Ids  candle,  and  had  oeen  prepar- 
ing notes  for  his  sermon,  but  was 
found  dead  in  his  bed  the  next  mom- 


rydenu  with  a  stronjg  mind  and 
dear  unaerstanding,-  yielded  with 
many  others  of  his  own  level  to  the 
weakness  of  indulging  in  judicial 
astrology,  and  used  to  calculate  the 
nativity  of  his  children.  When  his 
wife  was  on  the  point  of  confinement 
with  his  eldest  son,  Charles,  he  laid 
his  watch  on  the  table  of  ms  room, 
and  begged  one  of  the  ladies  then 
present,  m  the  most  solemn  manner, 
to  take  an  exact  notice  of  the  veir 
minute  the  child  was  bom,  which 
she  did,  and  acquainted  him  with  it. 
About  a  week  after,  when  Itfu^ 
Elizabeth  Dryden  was  pretty  well 
recovered,  he  took  occasion  to  tell 
her  that  he  had  been  calculating  the 
child's  nativity,  and  observed  with 
sorrow  that  he  was  bom  under  an  evil 
conjunction  of  the  planets,  which  he 
explained  technically,  but  of  course 
she  was  unable  to  understand  him. 
**  If  he  lives  to  arrive  at  his  eighth 
year,"  he  said,  "he  will  go  near  to 
die  a  violent  death  on  his  very  birth- 
day :  but  if  he  should  escape,  as  I 
see  out  small  hopes,  he  will,  in  the 
twenty-third  year,  be  under  the  same 
evil  direction,  and  if  he  should  sur- 
vive that  also,  the  thirty-third  or 
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thirty-fourth  year  will,  I  fear " 

Here  he  was  interrupted  by  the  grief 
of  his  lady,  who  could  no  longer 
listen  with  patience  to  the  calamity 
prophesied  as  likely  to  befall  her  son. 

The  time  at  last  came,  and  August 
was  the  inauspicious  month  in  which 
young  Dryden  was  to  enter  into  the 
eighth  year  of  his  age.  The  court  being 
in  prc^pness,  and  Mr.  Dryden  at  leisure, 
he  was  invited  to  the  country  seat  or 
the  EmtI  of  Berkshire,  his  brother-in- 
law,  to  keep  the  long^yacation  with 
him  at  Charlton,  in  Wilts,  his  lady 
being  iuTited  to  her  uncle  Mordaunt*s, 
to  pass  the  remainder  of  the  summer. 
When  they  came  to  divide  the  chil- 
dren. Lady  Elizabeth  wished  him  to 
take  John,  and  leave  Charles  with  her, 
but  he  was  absolute,  and  they  parted 
in  anger ;  he  took  Charles  with  him, 
and  she  was  obliged  to  be  content 
with  John. 

When  the  apprehended  dav  arrived, 
the  anxiety  of  the  mothers  spirits 
occasioned  such  an  effervescence  of 
blood,  as  threw  her  into  a  violent 
fever,  and  her  life  was  despaired  of, 
till  a  letter  came  from  Mr.  Dryden, 
assurinff  her  that  her  child  was  well, 
upon  which  she  recovered  her  spirits, 
and  six  weeks  after  received  an  ex- 
planation of  the  whole  affair. 

Mr.  Dryden,  either  through  fear  of 
being  laughed  at  as  superstitious,  or 
thinking  it  a  science  beneath  his 
study,  was  extremely  cautious  of  let- 
ting any  one  know  that  he  was  a 
de^er  m  astrology,  and  therefore 
could  not  excuse  his  absence  on  his 
son's  anniversary  from  a  general  hunt- 
ing match  Lord  Berkshire  had  made, 
to  which  all  the  adjacent  gentlemen 
were  invited  When  he  went  out,  he 
set  the  boy  a  double  exercise  in  Latin, 
which  he  taught  his  children  himself, 
with  a  strict  charge  not  to  stir  out  of 
the  room  till  his  return,  well  knowing 
the  task  he  had  given  him  would  take 
up  much  longer  time. 

Charles  was  attending  to  his  lesson, 
in  obedience  to  his  father,  when,  as 
ill  fate  would  have  it,  the  stag  made 
towards  the  house,  and  the  noise  at- 
tracting the  servants,  they  hastened 
out  to  witness  the  sport  One  of 
them  took  young  Dryden  by  the 
hand,  and  led  him  out  to  see  it  also ; 
when  just  as  they  reached  the  sate, 
the  stag  being  at  bay  with  the  dogs, 
made  a  bold  push,  and  leaped  over 
the  court  wait  which  being  very  low 


and  old,  and  the  dogs  following  in  a 
rush,  threw  down  a  part  of  it,  about 
ten  yards  in  length,  under  whidi 
Charles  Dryden  lay  buried.  He  was 
immediately  dug  out,  and  after  lan- 
guishing for  six  weeks  in  a  dang^ous 
condition,  recovered.  So  far  ms  fa- 
ther's first  prediction  was  fulfilled. 

In  the  twenty-third  year  of  his 
age,  Charles  fell  from  the  top  of  an 
old  tower  of  the  Vatican,  at  Rome, 
occasioned  by  a  swimming  in  his 
head  with  which  he  was  seized,  the 
heat  of  the  day  being  excessive.  He 
again  recovered,  but  was  ever  after 
in  a  weak  state  of  health.    . 

la  his  thirty-third  year,  having  re- 
turned to  England,  he  was  unhappily 
drowned  at  Windsor.  He  had,  with 
another  gentleman,  swam  twice  over 
the  Thames,  but  returning  a  third 
t^e,  it  was  supposed  he  was  seized 
by  cramp,  as  he  (Mled  for  help,  though 
too  late.  Thus  the  father's  calcula- 
tions proved  but  too  prophetical 

Bacon,  in  a  short  essay  on  Pro- 
phecy, quotes  a  passage  from  Seneca, 
the  tragic  actor,  which  seems  to  pre- 
dict the  discovenr  of  America.  He  also 
tells  that  Tiberius  said  to  Galba^  Tu 
quoque  GcUba  degxLstabU  vrnpertum^ 
thou  also  Galba  shalt  taste  of  empire; 
that  in  Vespasian's  time,  be&re  he 
was  emperor,  there  went  a  prophecy 
in  the  East,  that  those  who  should 
come  forth  of  Judsea,  should  reign 
over  the  world ;  which  though  it  may 
be  was  meant  of  our  Saviour,  yet 
Tacitus  expounds  it  of  Vespasian  : 
that  Domitian  dreamed  the  niffht 
before  he  was  slain  that  a  golden 
head  was  growmg  out  of  the  nape  of 
his  neck,  and  indeed  the  succession 
that  followed  him  for  many  years, 
made  golden  times  ;  that  Henry  the 
Sixth  of  England  said  of  Henry  the 
Seventh  when  he  was  a  boy,  and 
served  him  with  water,  "  this  is  the 
lad  that  shall  enjoy  the  crown  for 
which  we  strive ;"  that,  when  he  was 
in  France  he  heard  from  Dr.  Par^, 
that  the  queen  mother,  Catherine  de 
Medici,  who  was  given  to  curious 
arts,  caused  the  king,  her  husband's 
nativity  to  be  calculated  under  a  false 
name;  and  the  astrologer  gave  a 
judgment  that  he  should  be  kuled  in 
a  duel ;  at  which  the  aueen  laughed, 
thinking  her  husbana  to  be  above 
challenges  and  duels,  but  he  was  slain 
in  a  tiltine  course,  the  splinters  of 
the  staff  of  theCountdeMontgomeiy's 
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spear  going  in  at  bis  beaver,  and 
piercing  him  through  the  eye  into 
the  brain;  that  he  heard  a  trivial 
prophecy  when  a  child,  and  Queen 
Mizabeth  was  in  the  flower  of  her 
years,  which  ran  thus : — 

When  hempe  \a  spanne 
England's  done ; 

whereby  it  was  generally  conceived 
that  after  the  princes  had  reigned 
whose  names  began  with  the  letters 
of  that  word  hempe,  Henry,  Edward. 
Mary,  Philip,  and  Elizabeth,  England 
should  come  to  utter  confusion, 
'^  which,  thanks  be  to  Gh>d,''  he  adds, 
"is  verified  only  in  the  change  of 
name,  for  the  king's  style  is  no  more 
of  England  but  of  Britain." 

The  great  philosopher  sums  up  his 
catalogue  and  argument  thus : — 
"  There  are  numbers  of  the  like  kind, 
espedally  if  you  include  dreams.  My 
judgment  is  that  they  ought  all  to  be 
despised,  and  to  serve  but  for  winter 
talk  by  the  fireside.  That  they  have 
obtained  some  grace  and  credit  con- 
sisteth  in  three  things :  first,  men 
mark  when  they  hit,  and  never  mark 
when  they  miss ;  the  second  reason 
is,  that  probable  conjectures  or  ob- 
scure traditions  many  times  turn 
themselves  into  prophecies — while 
the  nature  of  man,  which  ever  coveteth 
divinations,  things  it  no  peril  to  fore- 
tell what  they  do  but  infer  or  collect ; 
the  third  ana  last,  which  is  the  great 
one,  is  that  almost  all  of  them,  being 
infinite  in  number,  have  been  impos- 
tures, and  by  idle  and  crafty  brains 
merely  contrived  and  feigned  after 
the  event"  Bacon's  latest  'commen- 
tator observes  on  this— "We  have 
here  a  very  just  remark.  So-called 
strange  coincidences  and  wonderful 
dreams  that  are  verified  are  really  not 
all  marvellous.  We  never  hear  of 
the  nine  hundred  and  ninety  nine  that 
end  in  nothing  ;  but  the  thousandth 
that  happens  to  precede  its  fulfilment 
is  blazoned  by  unthinking  people  as 
a  marvel.  It  would  be  a  much  more 
wonderful  thing  if  dreams  were  not 
now  and  again  verified." 

Lord  Byron  says,  in  his  beautiful 
poem  of  "  The  Dream," 

<*  Onr  life  is  twofold;   sleep  hath  its  own 

world, 
A  boundary  between  the  things  misnamed 
Death  and  existence.    Sleep  hath  its  own 

world, 
And  a  wide  realm  of  wild  reality ; 


And  dreams  in  their  development  hare 

breath, 
And  tears,  and  tortures,  and  the  toach  of 

joy." 

In  his  journal,  November  24thj  1813, 
before  he  was  married,  we  find  it  thus 
written: — "I  awoke  from  a  dream. 
Well,  and  have  not  others  dreamed  1 
Such  a  dream  I  But  she  did  not 
overtake  me.  I  wish  the  dead  would 
rest,  however.  Ugh  !  how  my  blood 
chilled ;  and  I  could  not  wake — and 
— and— heigho  1  I  do  not  like  this 
dream ;  I  hate  its  foregone  conclusion. 
And  am  I  to  be  shs^en  by  shadows  ? 
Ay,  when  they  remind  us  of— but  if 
I  dream  thus  again — I  will  try  whe- 
ther all  sleep  has  the  like  visions." 
He  mentions  no  further  particulars, 
either  there  or  in  any  other  place. 
This  dream  must  have  been  some- 
thing real  as  well  as  terrible.  Lord 
Byron  was  given  to  mystifj/ing  the 
public.  It  was  "  meat  and  drink  '*  to 
him  to  do  so  ;  but  we  doubt  if  he  ever 
wished  or  sought  to  mystify  himself. 
When  the  Empress  Josephine  was 
yet  a  child  in  the  West  Indian  island 
in  which  she  was  bom  (Martinique  or 
St  Domingo),  an  old  negro  sorceress, 
or  Obi  woman,  predictedf  to  her  that 
she  would  lose  lier  first  husband,  un- 
dergo extreme  misfortunes  and  trials, 
but  would  afterwards  be  greater  than 
a  queen,  and  yet  outlive  Tier  dignity. 
Her  prophecy  was  fulfilled  to  the 
letter.  Her  first  husband.  Count 
Alexander  de  Beauhamois,  a  general 
in  the  army  of  the  Rhine,  was  guil- 
lotined during  the  Reign  of  Terror. 
She  herself,  in  the  dungeons  of  the 
Conciergerie^xpected  every  hour  the 
same  fate.  Even  then  she  mentioned 
the  prediction  to  her  fellow-prisoners, 
and  to  direct  their  melancholy 
thoughts  named  some  of  them  as 
ladies  of  the  bedchamber— a  jest 
which  she  afterwards  lived  to  realize 
to  one  of  their  number.  Sir  Archibald 
Alison,  when  relating  this  incident, 
adds  in  a  note  :— "  The  author  heard 
this  prophecv  in  1801,  long  before 
Napoleon's  elevation  to  the  throne, 
from  the  late  Countess  of  Bath  and 
the  late  Countess  of  Avonmore,  who 
were  educated  in  the  same  convent 
with  Josephine,  and  had  repeatedly 
heard  her  mention  the  circumstance 
in  early  youth."  According  to  some, 
the  last  clause  in  the  prophecy  was 
that  she  should  die  in  an  hospital. 
This  was  in  the  sequel  interpreted  jto 
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mean  MalmaiBon,  where  she  breathed 
her  last— a  palace  which,  like  our 
own  St.  James's,  had  once  been  an 
hospital 

Truly,  says  Shakespeare,  "the 
whirligig  of  time  brings  in  his  re- 
yenges  ;  and  never  was  this  more 
strongly  illustrated  than  in  the  for- 
tunes of  the  Napoleonic  dynasty.  The 
first  Napoleon  repudiated  the  wife  of 
his  choice,  in  the  hope  of  leaving  his 
crown  in  the  direct  line  to  a  son  and 
heir.  A  son  was  bom  to  him  ;  that 
son  died,  unmarried  and  disinherited, 
and  the  grandson  of  Josephine  sits 
firmly  on  the  throne  of  France.  He, 
too,  foretold  his  own  elevation.  It 
is  well  known  that  when  his  fortunes 
appeared  to  be  completely  stranded, 
and  scarcely  anything  short  of  a  mi- 


racle could  float  them  again,  his  faith 
in  his  destiny  never  wavered,  and  ho 
commmiicated  that  strong  conviction 
to  the  few  intimates  in  whom  he 
placed  confidence. 

The  world  at  present  is  given  over 
to  extremes,  and  vibrates  alternately 
between  credulity  and  unbelief.  Both 
are  deadly  errors.  Let  us  hope  that 
before  lone,  the  sliding  scale  at  each 
end  will  glide  satbfactorily  into  the 
broad,  settled  highway  of  truth,  and 
that  men  will  march  steadily  on  to 
the  promised  goal,  without  pushing 
the  fair  exercise  of  reason  to  unjusti- 
fiable audacity,  and  without  entang- 
ling fheir  steps  and  progress  in  fal- 
lacies unworthy  of  their  care,  and 
mysteries  beyond  their  comprehen- 
sion. 


KUMBEB  FIVE  BROOKE-STREET. 
■T  m  Auraom  or  "  bclla  DomcA,**  **  mrrm  Fomaorrwi.* 

BOOK  THE  FXBST. 

CHAPTER  XI. 

THB  CRAKADBS. 


The  Barrister  was  now  very  busy 
behind  "  the  scenes"  (as  it  was  com- 
pUmentarily  called,  though  there 
were  no  scenes  properly),  getting 
ready  for  their  turn.  To  say  the 
trutii,  he  and  Mr.  Canby  and  the 
Miss  Fentons  pronounced  that  that 
last  scene  "  rather  hung  fire,  you  see." 
It  was  rather  too  metaphysical ;  and 
that  sort  of  thing  didn't  do  for 
charades— all  that  "hair-splitting" 
and  special  pleading  ;  you  must  have 
"  busmess." 

"  Never  mind,"  said  the  Barrister, 
«*  we  must  put  our  shoulders  to  the 
wheel,  and  stir  'em  up  this  time. 
Look  here,  Canby;  Fve  a  capital 
notion,  just  come  into  my  head.  Fm 
to  come  rushing  in  carrying  a  juc  of 
milk,  and  not  see  you,  and  come  bolt 
against  you,  and  then  we  must  both 
tumble  over  together,  and  smash  the 
jug— and  you'll  see  how  they'll  roar. 
We  had  it  at  Paddy  Oysterman's, 
and  thought  they'd  never  stop 
laughin*." 

The  reader  will,  no  doubt,  have 
guessed  the  two  ^llables  of  this 
clever  charade.  *'Inn"  was,  of 
course,  the  first,  and  a  very  little 


consideration  will  help  them  to  the 
second.  "  It  was  uncommonly  good," 
every  one  said  —  Inn,  the  hotel 
you  know,  and  spectre,  a  ghost  com- 
ing back  from  the  other  world.  But 
how  would  they  manage  the  "whole — 
Inspector  1" 

"  Oh,  my  dear,"  said  one  country 
old  lady,  "leave  it  to  them ;  they'll 
manage  it,  I  warrant  you,  never  fear ; 
they're  clever  enough." 

And  this  was  the  way  they  man- 
aged it— at  a  railway-station  ;  there 
was  an  idea.  It  was  the  cleverest, 
comjdetest  thing  "you  ever  saw  in  the 
whole  course  of  your  life."  You'd 
just  fancy  you  were  walking  in  to  the 
waiting-room  at  Datchley.  and  all 
positively  "knocked  up/  as  Mr. 
Uanby  assured  us  with  his  own  lips, 
"in  less  than  half  an  hour."  But 
the  secret  is,  you  know,  "  you  must 
have  an  eye  for  this  sort  of  thing." 
You  hit  it  off  at  once ;  whereas 
common  bunglers,  with  all  the  paint- 
ers and  carpenters  in  the  universe, 
and  a  whole  month,  would  break 
down.  Strictly  speaking,  there  was 
nothing  special ;  but  it  was  the  air  of 
a  station— everything  was   perfect, 
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even  to  the  newsman,  who  was  done 
by  the  Barrister,  who  indeed  did  fifty 
characters  with  a  surprising  versa- 
tility, and  who  called  "  Times,  Post, 
Telegraphy  and  momin*  pipers — ob- 
serve *  pipers' " — enough,  as  a  cbuntry 
gentleman  remarked,  'to  make  vou 
split'  What  shall  be  said  to  when 
he  came  in  again  as  an  elderljr  pas- 
senger, with  a  white  hat,  carrying  a 
heap  of  luggage,  which  he  dropped 
agam  and  again,  and  had  a  dispute 
with  a  porter  1  "  Now,  that  was  as 
like  what  you'd  hear  only  on  the 
platform  as  you  could  guesa"  But 
what  was  this  to  his  sudden  change  ? 
When  he  came  on  again,  having 
merely  turned  up  the  collar  of  his 
coat  and  painted  on  a  number,  he 
was  there  utterly  changed— an  inspec- 
tor, with  the  hall-bell  in  his  hand, 
ana  calling,  **  Take  your  seats,  please ; 
now  then,  tickets,  please;  passen- 

fers  for  London,  Liverpool,  and  the 
Wlberry  Junction.  Take  your  seats." 
The  capital  he  made  out  of  this  feat 
was,  indeed,  surprising  ;  the  vivacity 
— the  constant  current  of  conversa- 
tion, or  rather  monologue  he  kept  up 
was  extraordinarv.  Tnough,  indeed, 
it  must  be  said  he  engrossed  a  little 
more  than  his  share,  and  made  a 
monarchy  of  what  might  have  been 
a  republic.  Indeed,  Mr.  Canby,  who 
had  laboriously  got  himself  up  in  a 
porter's  dress,  had  at  times  to  remon- 
strate under  his  breath — "  Oh,  I  say, 
confound  it,  do  give  a  feller  a  chance, 
you  know."  But  this  chance  Mr. 
Canby  never  got.  He  had  not  that 
readiness  which  is  born  of  constant 
practice ;  although  he  had,  with  great 
toil  in  his  own  chamber,  elabo- 
rated some  jests  about  "buffers" 
and  "  bilers,'*  which  did  not  get  the 
fair  play  they  ought  to  have  done, 
and  were  overborne  by  the  obstreper- 
ous raillery  of  the  Barrister , 

who,  as  the  applause  rose,  grew  more 
and  more  grasping— almost  forgot  his 
partners — gave  no  time  for  a  word  in 
reply,  and  carried  the  whole  thing 
through  on  his  own  shoulders.  Ue 
was  everything  and  everywhere,  and 
in  the  grand  melee  which  wound  it 
up,  when  the  passengers,  all  growing 
riotous,  crowded  round  the  "  Lispec- 
tor"  in  a  perfect  Babel  of  tongues, 
nothine  could  be  happier  than  the 
speech  he  made  them— all  impromptu, 
of  oourse-^and  nothing   could  be 


neater  than  the  allusion  to  the  Hall 
at  the  end : 

"  My  head's  quite  goin*,'*  said  the 
Barrister,  "  there's  about  fifty  parcels, 
and  'ampers  inside,  d'rected  to  Sir 
JohnDigby.  OlDigby.  Ah,  there's 
a  man  for  you,  a  true  gent.  Ladies  and 
gents,  I've  dined  there  once  or  twice" 
(great  laughter ;  a  country  gentleman 
explains  to  his  wife — "  Capital.  You 
know  he  dines  there  every  day") — 
"  and  you  never  saw  such  'ospitality. 
A  splendid  fust-class  engine  tnat  Sir 
— good,  solid,  sound  work— no  tricks 
in  him.  Goes  as  steady  as  a  rock  ; 
and^  ladies  and  ^ents,  I  hope  that  *ere 
engine  'ill  contmue  to  run  on  the 
Digby  line  for  many  a  long  year  to 
come." 

Could  anything  be  neater  or  hap- 
pier ?  It  was  capital  It  was  hard 
to  say  whether  the  applause  was  for 
Sir  John  or  for  that  clever  Barrister, 
of  whom  a  country  gentleman  again 
prophesied — "  Mark  my  words,  that 
young  fellow  will  be  on  the  bench 
yet" 

The  company  now  broke  up.  The 
soft  tones  of  the  harmonium  were 
heard  from  behind  the  curtains:  Miss 
Fenton  had  run  to  it  under  a  nappy 
inspiration,  swelling  in  our  noble 
National  Anthem,  which  "makes 
every  true  Briton's  heart  beat,  sir ;" 
and,  it  might  be  added,  is  recognized 
by  those  wjio  have  not  a  note  of 
music  in  their  constitution.  On  the 
harmonium,  however,  it  became  a 
little  hard  to  distinguish  from  the 
Old  Hundredth. 

They  poured  out  of  "  The  Theatre" 
— so  we  may  call  it  still— a  slight 
compliment  enough  after  such  la- 
bours. There  was  to  be  a  supper  in 
the  small  dining-room ;  and  here  was 
Captain  Philips  very  fresh  and  in 
good  humour,  after  a  short  nap  and  a 
tranquillising  smoke — "for  once  in 
his  lue  he  had  got  a  fair  cigar  at  the 
moment  he  wanted  it*' — and  he  was 
now  well  inclined  for  "his"  supper. 

The  guests  were  really  delighted. 
"  I  assure  vou,  I  have  seen  worse  at  a 
London  Theatre,"  "I  can  tell  you, 
that  young  man  would  make  hi»  for- 
tune on  the  boards,"  Happy  young 
man  who  had  thus  no  less  than  two 
careers  before  him,  and  the  highest 
places  in  those  careers. 

There  was  to  be  a  sort  of  dance 
after  the  supper.    The  young  barrie* 
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ter  came  down  modestly  among  the 
crowd,  and  wa«  followed  wonderingly 
by  many  rustic  eyes.  "  There  he  is," 
he  heard  many  times  as  he  passed. 
"  Look,  my  dear,  he  was  iust  like  you 
or  me,  or  any  one  else.  It  is  only 
weak  natures  that  are  overset  by 
triumphs  of  this  sort 

"  0  you  are  very  good  to  say  so, 
just  a  little  thing  knocked  up  in  half 
an  hour.  If  one  had  had  time,  you 
know.  But,  I  must  say,  we  pulled 
through  very  fairly." 

There,  too,  were  the  Miss  Fentons, 
who  had  kept  on  their  dress  of  office, 
the  charmiDg  barmaid,  for  whom 
rustic  youths  sighed,  and  to  whom 
they  were  introduced  with  hot  cheeks 
and  much  confusion.  Captain  Philips 
sauntered  about  with  an  air  of 
amused  tolerance. 

"  I  am  sure  it  was  all  very  grand.  I 
can  take  your  word  for  it.  I  am  sure 
it  was  the  finest  thing  ever  done  on 
any  stage.  Our  friend,  Steene,  of 
course,  distinguished  himself.  The 
Lord  Chancellor  will  hear  of  it,  and 
make  him  Attomey-Gkneral.  Be- 
tween vou  and  me,  this  is  the  worst 
ordered  house  I  ever  was  in— not  Sir 
John's  fault  of  course.  But,  I  bet 
you  half  a  sovereign,  those  beasts  of 


servants  have  8upi>er  cooling  on  the 
table,  and  don't  think  it  worth  their 
while  to  come  and  tell  us,  I  suppose 
jabbering  over  this  tomfooleiy." 

The  Captain  was  quite  ri^ht,  for 
in  all  matters  connected  with  the 
table,  he  had  an  instinct  that  was 
almost  certainty. 

But  for  the  charming  vision  who 
had  been  so  witty,  so  piquant,  and— 
though  the  gauze  had  such  an  air  of 
divine  spirituality — the  graceful  crea- 
ture, who  had  played  with  such  a 
just  title  to  the  part,  the  comforter 
from  the  skies — for  hers  was  the 
real  triumph  of  the  night  She 
shrank  from  wearing  that  graceful 
white  robe,  with  the  gold  edging,  as 
entailing  almost  too  great  a  publicity, 

"  DoSt  ask  me,  please,"  she  said, 
almost  piteouslv.  '*  I  don't  like  ;  and 
after  aU  he  said  and  did.  Oh,  I  must 
have  lost  my  head."  Well,  surely  we 
could  compound  the  matter — concede 
something ;  and  it  was  agreed  that 
the  head-dress— the  gold  fillet  and 
the  hair  down  on  the  shoulders, 
should  be  retained,  as  a  concession 
to  public  feeling.  How  the  rustic 
eyes  followed  her  as  she  walked 
through  the  crowd,  on  JSir  John's 
arm. 


CHAPTEB  XII. 


Alt  ARRIVAL. 


"You  did  it  really  very  well. 
ma'am-««o  uncommon  ready ;  ana 
you  touched  him  up  nicely.  I  assure 
you  a  month  of  tnat  sort  of  thing 
will  do  him— good  training,  you 
know— teach  him  to  put  down  those 
infernal,  flippant  Radicals." 

"  Ah,  Sir  John,  what  praise  !  You 
overpower  me  I  It's  too  kind  of  you  I 
But  he  I  Oh,  Sir  John,  I  am  so  sorry 
I  did  it,  for  he  will  never  forgive  me 
— never." 

"  Tut,  tut,"  said  Sir  John,  in  high 
good  humour,  "to  be  sure  he  will. 
And  he  shally  too.  Let  us  go  and 
find  him  ^low.  Tell  me  now,  where 
did  you  pick  it  up  1  For,  to  tell  you 
the  truth,  I  didn't  believe,  you 
know " 

"Exactly,  Sir  John,  I  didn't 
think  myself.  I  suppose,"  said  she, 
a  little  slyly,  and  putting  back  the 
long  hair,  "I  was  reading^  Sir  John, 
a  chapter  of  your  bishop,  just  before 


dinner ;  and  I  believe  I  must  have 
caught  up  some  of  his  smart  capi- 
tal  " 

Sir  John  stopped  to  laugh  loudly. 
"Oh,  good,  good,  good,"  he  said. 
"  What !  readinc  '  The  Short  Way  V 
I  knew  you*d  Hke  it  Very  good 
indeed.  I  am  so  glad  of  this.  And 
so  you  picked  up  those  smart  things 
from  the  bishop,  eh  1  Sly  of  you, 
though." 

"  Oh,  it  was  delightful,  Sir  John, 
So  funny,  too." 

Sir  John  became  grave  and  almost 
discomposed. 

"  I  mean  so  lively  and  severe.  Do 
you  remember.  Sir  John,  where  he 
says  how  dreadful  Dissenters  are  f 
Now,  let  me  remember  the  exact 
words.  Yes — *The  very  Black 
Beetles  of  Sedition  that  creep,  yea 
and  crawl  over  this  fair  land  of  ESng- 
land.*    Is  not  that  good.  Sir  John  r' 

"  Oh,  fine,  fine,"  answered  Sir  John, 
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"  and  how  you  pick  it  up — how  very 
good  the  Black  Beetles—  so  they  are.  * 

"  Oh,  and  again,  Sir  John— let  me 
think,"  she  went  on.  putting  her 
hand  to  her  forehead  to  recollect 
"  Ah,  yes,  where  he  says  that  those 
who  would  introduce  forms,  you 
know,  Sir  John,  and  ceremonies  mto 
our  holy  churches,  they  do  remind 
me  of  those  young  sparks  in  our 
militia  who  ape  the  air  and  bearing 
of  officers  in  His  Majesty's  troops." 

Sir  John  look^at  her  with  wonder. 
"She  has  it  by  heart,"  he  cried. 
"Upon  my  word  you  delight  and  sur- 
prise me,ma*am.  I  tell  you  what  I'll 
do ;  I'll  write  to  London  to-morrow 
morning  and  you  must  let  me  get  you 
down  alittle  present  I  must  gratify 
myself  in  this — not  a  word.  1 11  just 
write  to  Johnson,  a  smart  fellow  in 
Piccadilly,  and  make  him  hunt  high 
and  low,  and  scour  London  for  a  copy 
of  the  bishop ;  and  you  must  leave 
me  your  address,  and  he'll  send  it ; 
but  it's  very  scarce." 

We  may  conceive  how  gratifyinfc 
was  this  to  our  heroine.  The  bishop 
vfos scarce,  and  "untold  gold,"  accord- 
ing to  Sir  John.  She  thought  for  the 
moment,  though  from  the  manner  and 
form  of  words  used,  that  it  was  to 
have  been  an  ornament  or  some  such 
vulgar     decoration.     Disappointed ; 

And  here  was  Sevcme.  "Oome 
here,  su:,"  said  Sir  John,  in  high  good 
humour.  "  Come,  sir,  show  yourself 
to  this  lady.  She's  done  you  a 
world  of  gocfd  already." 

Mrs.  Lepell  shrank  away.  "0,  he 
will  not  speak  to  m^  and  no  wonder. 
I  lost  my  head.  I  did  indeed.  I 
forgot  what  I  was  about,  and  said 
such  things." 

There  was  an  air  of  vexation  about 
Seveme,  mixed  with  an  attempt  at 
good  humour.  "  Good  gracious,  said 
he,  "how— why?  Surely  it  was  all 
fun.  You  had  the  best  of  it  certainly ; 
but  then,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  was 
taken  by  surprise." 

^'Indeed  I  saw  that,"  she  said, 
sadly,  "  as  well  you  might  be.  Oh, 
some  wicked  spirit  came  and  took 
possession  of  me." 

"Ha,  ha,  hal"  laughed  Sir  John, 
''  then  I  can  tell  you  what  that  was. 
Only  think,  my  Doy,  that  was  all  the 
bishop." 

**The  bishop !"  said  Seveme,  in 
wonder. 


"  *The  Short  Way,'  my  friend;  she's 
full  of  it  Has  it  by  heart  Can  say 
it  backwards,  devouring  it  all  up  in 
her  room.  Can't  be  kept  from  it — say 
that  about  the  black  beetles  for  him. 

"0  that's  it,"  said  Seveme,  with  a 
strange  look  in  his  eyes,  and  in  per- 
fect good  humour  now.  "  Dear  me, 
so  that  explains  it  Devouring  *The 
Short  Way '-ha,  ha!" 

Mrs.  Lepell  put  aside  her  hair,  and 
looked  at  him  with  that  calm  steady 
gaze  of  misunderstanding,  which  she 
sometimes  used  on  such  occasions. 
"  No,"  she  said,  shaking  her  head,  "  I 
don*t  follow.  He  laughs  at  me  for 
reading  serious  books.  Sir  John,  / 
am  sure  at  this  moment  he  thinks  I 
am  pretending.  And  yet  I  would 
put  this  book  into  his  hand  this  mo- 
ment, and  let  him  examine  me  as 
they  do  at  Oxford.  Is  there  any 
crime  in  us  poor  women  reading  these 
serious  books]  As  the  poor  bishop 
said,  "we  poor  women  are  in  the 
militia.  Sir  John,  and  I  suppose  Mr. 
Seveme  thinks  we  are  aping  the  line." 

Sir  John  nearly  fell  down  with 
laughter  at  this  clever  tum.  "0 
now  you  may  give  up,  Harry,"  he 
said ;  "you  can  t  do  it,  you  know. 
She's  too  much  for  you— there,  Mrs. 
Lepell,  go  with  him  and  get  your 
supper  comfortably.  There's  roast 
wild  duck  down  here.  I  must  look 
after  my  Lady  HalL" 

There  was  a  pause.  Seveme  gave 
her  his  arm. 

"Sir  John  is  right,"  he  said;  "you 
are  too  much  for  me.  The  fact  I 
confess  at  once.  I  am  all  out  I 
am  a  mere  babe  in  judging." 

Mrs.  Lepell  looked  round  nervously. 
"Now,"  said  she,  "I  can  speaki  I 
was  longing  to  speak  to  you  quietly, 
and  without  any  one  beins  by. 

"0,  goodness,  why  should  you 
think  of  that  V*  he  said.  "Here  we 
are  at  the  ducks.  Will  you  have  a 
wing?" 

"  Anything— any  part,"  said  she, 
in  the  same  hopeless  tone,  and  holding 
out  her  plate.  "You  don't  under- 
stand me,"  she  said,  "as  you  say, 
most  traly ;  and  it  is  most  natural  you 
should  not.  I  don't  expect  any  one 
to  take  the  trouble.  Why  should  1 1 
But  I  merely  ^wanted  to  explain. 
You  thought  I  was  forward,  unfemi- 
nine,  smart,  flippant,  and  all  the  rest 
of  it  You  did,  I  know.  I  saw  it  in 
your  face," 
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"That  most  expressive  face,  ehV^ 

"WeU,yes,"  she  said  calmly,  "if 
you  like ;  but  I  merely  want  to  ex- 
plain, and  we  shall  not  say  anything 
more  after  this  ;  and  you  can  believe 
me  or  not,  as  you  pkase.^^ 

"0  dear  me,"  he  said.  "Why, 
this  is  the  play  going  on  still." 

"Yes,  believe  me  or  not,  as  you 
please.  You  don't  believe  me  al>out 
that  book  of  Sir  John's.  You  know 
you  don't  I  can't  help  tJiat  But  I 
wish  to  say  this — I  assure  you,  when 
I  stepped  upon  that  stage  to-night  I 
no  more  meant  to  speak  in  that  way 
— and  I  say  this  from  my  heart— than 
I-than  I " 

Seveme  waited  a  moment  "  That 
form  is  always  hard  to  finish,"  he 
said,  smiling,  "unless,  indeed,  you 
can  oring  in  the  child  unborn,  who  has 
done  such  duty  before  now " 

Other  guests  at  the  supper  were 
looking  at  her  almost  Pagan  figure, 
with  the  fillet  and  the  long  hair,  and 
the  tragedy-earnestness  in  her  eyes. 
He  saw  she  was  a  little  put  out  at 
his  coldness  and  wit^  and  was  a  little 
pleased. 

"Just  let  me  finish  then,"  she  went 
on,  "  and  you  can  make  fun  of  one 
then  as  much  as  you  like.  When  I 
came  in  that  time,  everything  came 
rushing  on  me — your  manifest  dislike 
to  me  from  the  first " 

"  Goodness,  Mi-s.Lepell!" 

"Yes;  let  me  finish — your  repug- 
nance to  let  me  into  the  house — ^a 
mere  wanderer— an  adventuress,  per- 
haps— though  recollect.  Sir  John 
knows  all  our  family.  Your  making 
me  an  object  for  that  keen  wit  which 
Mr.  Seveme  means  latei'to  treat  the 
House  of  Commons  to,  and  those 
little  whispers  about  poor  me,  and 
my  reading  *  The  Short  Way,*  which 
is  one  of  kind  Sir  John's  most  natural 
hobbies— I  say  I  thought  of  all  this, 
at  that  single  moment,  and  I  could 
not  resist  trying,  you  know,  Mr. 
Seveme,  in  my  weat  way,  to  make 
some  little  defence.  I  was  very 
absurd,  and  very  foolish,  and  veiy 
pert  and  arrogant— whatever  you  like 
— and  I  can  only  beg  pardon  very 
humbly." 

And  a  portlv  gentleman,  in  a  white 
waistcoat,  with  a  plate  in  his  hand 
which  he  was  trying  to  get  rid  of  over 
somebody's  shoulder,  saw  the  bril- 
liant lady  whom  he  had  so  admired 
on  the  stage,  with  a  suppliant  ex- 


pression, and  her  hands  put  together 
m  an  attitude  of  prayer. 

"  Grood  gracious  !'^  said  Seveme. 
"  Nonsense— now  don't  Why  you 
make  too  much  of  eveirthing.  I 
wanted  to  turn  you  out  of  the  house  ! 
Nothing  of  the  kind.  As  you  ask 
me,  I  do  say  now,  I  don't  quite 
believe  in  your  frantic  enthusiasm 
for  *  The  Short  Way.'  But  now,  ad- 
mit I  am  not  to  be  in  the  best  and 
most  favourable  of  humours,  after  the 
public  attack  you  made  upon  mi 
which,  however,  I  don't  complain  oi 
as  I  brought  it  on  myself." 

"Very  well,"  said  Mrs.  Lepell, 
hastily;  "  let  us  say  no  more  ;  you 
have  humiliated  me  in  addition  by 
making  me  ask  pardon.  That  fat 
gentleman  going  away  saw  me.  No 
matter.  It  is  another  lesson.  Let 
us  be  on  the  old  terms  until  I  go,  at 
least" 

"  What  do  you  call  the  old  terms," 
he  said,  much  interested,  "a  kind  of 
half  and  half  toleration— neither  war 
nor  peace  ]" 

"Give  me  a  little  of  that  duck, 
please,"  said  she,  very  pleasantly; 
"away  with  sentiment  i^o,  I  pre- 
fer war.  No  half  and  half  measures 
with  me.  It  must  be  war  or  peace, 
Mr.  Seveme.  Oo,  make  up  your 
mind." 

He  paused. 

"Do  you  know,"  said  he,  "and 
forgive  me  for  saying  it,  that  you 
are  a  very  extraordinary  person  t 

"Another  compliment,"  said  she, 
smiling.  "  Could  you  get  me  a  little 
champagne,  Mr.  Seveme  V 

"I  mean,"  he  said,  hastily,  "an 
out  of  the  way  character — one  that 
you  don't  meet  every  day." 

"  A  crime  T  said  Mrs.  LepelL 

"No,"  he  said,  gravely.  "As  for 
war ;  no,  of  course  not,  or  rather  let 
me  think  it  over. 

"There's  Lord  John,"  said  she, 
eagerly.  "Ah,  Lord  John,  I  saw 
you  applauding— it  was  very  good  of 
you !" 

"  It  was,"  he  said.  "  Come  with 
me  now,  and  take  a  tum  round  the 
place,  I  want  to  talk  to  you.  Here, 
take  this  arm.'* 

"  Delighted,  Lord  John,"  she  said, 
and  putting  her  plate  into  Seveme's 
hand,  and  went  off  eagerly,  leaving 
him  a  little  astonished. 

"I  am  quite  pleased  with  you, 
you  know,*'  said  his  lordship,  "  you're 
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an  uncommon  gamesome  creature, 
and  the  way  you  dressed  up  that  lad 
delighted  me." 

"  flverybody  is  telling  me  this, 
Lord  John,"  she  said,  with  a  look  of 
pain,  "and  I  can't  make  it  out. 
Surely  it  was  only  a  play." 

"Oh,  Mra  Innocence,"  he  said, 
laying  his  finger  to  his  nose ;  "  that 
does  well  enough  for  the  soft  ones. 
O  you're  a  deep  little  sharp-shooter: 
you  were  not  brought  up  on  gruel 
and  weak  tea.'' 

"Now,    Lord    John,"    she   said, 

ravely,  "none  of   those  freedoms. 
had  to  scold  you  to-day,  recollect." 

"  0,  my  dear !"  said  Lord  John, 
putting  on  a  low  bass  voice,  highly 
comical — "of  course — of  course,  to  be 
sure,  I  kiss  the  rod  that  smites  me, 
and  a  very  nice  rod  it  is — eh  1" 

Mrs.  Lepell  took  no  notice  of  this. 

"  Who  are  you,  now  1"  said  Lord 
John,  in  a  gay,  airy  way  (he  had  been 
obliged  to  "  oil"  his  throat  all  that 
night  He  felt,  he  said,  as  if  he  was 
in  a  flour-mill).  "  Confide  in  me — ^in 
*  Pappa  Johnny,*  as  some  young  ladv 
friends  of  mine  in  Paris  used  to  call 
me.  It  was  very  pretty  to  hear  them 
trying  the  English  in  an  infantine 
way — 'Pap-pa  Johnny;'  all  tricks, 
you  know ;  but  it  was  very  nica 
Come,  tell  me  now  about  yourself. 
Where  do  you  come  from  1  W  ho  are 
you  ?  There  has  been  some  little  fun 
in  your  life,  my  dear  girl.  Better  out 
with  it.  By  the  Jineo  that'll  come 
for  me  one  of  these  days*  in  a  black 
coach  with  sulphur  and  brimstone — 
rU  make  it  out  for  myself  Now  I'm 
serious,  I  give  you  fair  warning,  my 
little  girl." 

Mrs.  Lepell  drew  her  arm  away 
quickly,  and  looked  at  him  coura- 
geously. 

"  I  am  sure  you  are  not  in  earnest, 
Lord  John.  You  could  not  speak  in 
that  way  to  any  lady,  if  you  were 
serious.  Speak  so,  sir,  if  you  like,  to 
the  creatures  you  taught  to  callyou 
'  Pappa  Johnny;'  but  not  to  an  Eng- 
lish lady,  whose  helpless  husband  lies 
sick  up-stairs,  unable  to  protect  her." 

Lord  John  dropped  back  in  a  sort 
of  convulsion  of  delight,  and  caught 
at  the  wall.  "  If  she  goes  on  she'll 
kill  me.  This  goes  beyond  all  the 
beyonds !  Why,  you  beat  Pappa 
Johnny  to  sticks.  You'd  sew  us  all 
in  a  sack,  before  I  could  say  '  Jack 
Bobinson.'     Well,   I  won't  worry 


yon  J  but,  hang  it,  why  can't  yon 
gratify  a  curious  and  engaging  young 
creature  like  me  1  You  see,  my  dear, 
I  wouldn't  for  the  world  pry  into 
female  history — the  Lord  forbid  and 
guard  us !"  added  his  lordship,  in  a 
chanting  tone  ;  "  but,  you  see,  the 
way  is,  I  know  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  on  God's  earth  for  the  last 
twenty  years — every  soldier,  horse 
and  foot — every  Jack  traveller,  man 
and  woman— men  of  all  kinds,  shapes, 
sizes,  and  classes ;  and  women— well, 
ahem  1— no  matter  about  that  (see 
how  nice  I'm  behaving— I'U  be  saved 
yet,  my  dear).  Well  now,  knowing 
all  this,  and  with  such  opportunity 
— why,  the  what's-his-name  himself, 
my  master — ahem  ! — must  be  in  it, 
if  the  thing  doesn't  get  to  me  in 
some  way  of  itself,  without  my 
moving  a  limb  or  stirring  a  hand. 
J)on*t  you  see  that^  my  dear  V* 

He  paused.  A  little  trouble  and 
uncertainty  came  into  her  face,  and 
her  eyes  fell  upon  the  ground.  Lord 
John  smiled  and  winked  to  himself. 
They  were  walking  along  one  of  the 
long  galleries  that  ran  round  the 
house,  and  were  coming  into  the  halL 

"  Why,  what  in  the  name  of  glut- 
tony," said  Lord  John,  "  is  all  this 
about !  Trunks  coming  in,  and  wo- 
men's trunks,  too.  Ask  Pappa 
Johnny  to  tell  you  the  difference. 
Who's  running  from  the  bailiffs 
now?     More    company  comine  to 

forge.  God  help  the  host.  My  dear, 
congratulate  you  heart  ana  soul, 
body  and  bones.  You'll  be  top  sawyer 
in  tnis  house  if  you  play  your  cards 
welL  Why,  old  Sir  John  there,  you'll 
twist  him  about  your  thumb  like  a 
bit  of  black  ribbon  ;  and  as  for  that 
donkey,  Seveme.  you  rolled  his  nose  in 
the  mud.  Well,  well,  my  dear ;  but 
I  forgot  our  poor,  poor  helpless  hus- 
band lying  up-stairs,  sir.  ^You  dare 
not  do  it,  sir  I*  Capital !  You'll  be 
all  right  here,  my  dear ;  and — ^here's 
more  I  declare.  Here  they  come,  after 
their  trunks  1  ^  Duncan,  who  in  the 
name  of  Satan  is  coming  in  now )" 

Duncan  answered,  as  if  this  was 
the  correct  form  by  which  servants  of 
quality  should  be  addressed — "The 
ladies,  sir,  that  have  been  expected 
— Mrs.  Palmer,  sir." 

"  Good  again,"  said  Lord  John,  "  I 
must  have  a  good  stare  at  them  as 
they  come  in.  FFbuW  you,  sir  1"— this 
to  a  stout  gentleman,  and  lady  aa 
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Btoat,  who  were  coming  from  ^  their** 
supper  in  great  good-humour. 

Tnrough  the  open  hall-door  came  a 
rather  tdl  and  slight  lady,  sweeping 
the  oak  hall  with  a  lar^e  Indian 
shawl  Behind  her  walked  timidly  a 
young  girL  tall  also,  with  black  and 
rather  brilliant  cheeks.  The  wonder- 
ing company,  idle,  and  listeners — 
stopped  to  stare,  and  almost  made  a 
sort  of  lane. 

Duncan  came  to  Lord  John  : 

**  Would  you,  my  lord,"  he  said— 
"I  can't  find  Mr.  Seyeme  or  Sir 
John— would  you  speak  to  the 
kvUcs,  sir,  while  I  run  and  look  1" 

*'  All  right,"  said  Lord  John,  and 
with  a  "  Wiil  you,  my  good  sir  f  to 
the  stout  gentleman  in  front,  was 
making  towards  the  two  ladies  who 
were  standing  irresolute.  Suddenly 
Lord  John  drew  back  and  turned 
away  sharply.  "W^h^y  Clarke,  by 
the  Immortal  l"  he  ^i(L  "  What  the 
dcvU !" 

He  drew  away  Mrs.  Lepell,  and 
walked  down  the  gallery,  smiling  and 
muttering  to  himself  "Gk)d  Almighty ! 
after  that— a  game  of  this  sort, 
among  decent  women,  too  1" 

Mra  Lepell  •  wondered.  "  You 
know  them,  Lord  John  T  she  asked. 

He  did  not  hear  her,  and  was 
smiline  to  himself  "Well!  well!" 
Then  he  suddenly  stopped  and  re- 
leased his  arm.  *'^My  dear  woman," 
he  said,  "  you  know  the  road — on  as 
straight  as  a  whip^  Follow  that  nice 
little  nose  of  yours.  IVe  something 
to  do— letters  to  write,  of  course.** 

He  left  her  there ;  but  he  was 
wrong.  She  did  not  know  the  road  ; 
and  now,  here  was  Seyeme  hurrying 
down  from  the  other  end. 

"  I  haye  lost  my  way,"  she  said, 


smilinff,  "and  Lord  John  has  very 
unhandsomely *' 

"  Did  you  hear  they  had  come  t** 
he  asked,  hastily.  "Which  wayt 
Where  are  they— in  the  hall  1  Quick. 
Ah,  I  see,'*^  and  he  was  gone  in  a 
moment. 

And  a  charming  little  speech  about 
"  our  reconciliation"  perished  on  her 
lips.  She  was  annoyed  by  these  two 
uiigallant  desertions;  and,  indeed, 
she  saw,  that  Seyeme  was  now  pos- 
sessed with  but  one  thought--the 
brilliant  creature— for  Mrs.  Lepell 
had  to  own  this  to  herself— who  had 
arriyed  that  night. 

But  already  it  was  breaking  up. 
The  carriages  were  galloping  on  the 
gravel.  There  was  a  crowd  of  Ant- 
teriug  figures  in  the  halL  There  were 
the  heartiest  and  most  grateful  good 
byes.  The  young  barrister  is  shawl- 
ing, or  rather,  to  use  his  own  droll 
phrase,  "  opera-doaking "  a  young 
lady ;  and  we  can  see  one  of  the  stout 
ffentlemen  of  the  xx)untiy  speak  to 
him. 

"My  name  is  Barrow,  sur.  You 
delighted  me,  sir.  Excuse  me,  but  if 
you  are  down  here  again,  hope  you 
will  look  in  at  BarrowcliE  We  shall 
see  you  on  the  woolsack  yet,  sir." 

"You  do  me  proud,  sir,"  the  young 
man  answered,  m  a  pleasant  and  hu- 
morous way;  "  and  when  I  am  sitting 
in  the  House,  if  you  haye  any  little 
COM,  we'll  manage  it,  and  coach  it 
through;"  and  the  young  advocate 
laid  his  finger  to  his  nose,  with  infi- 
nite humour. 

"  Ha,  ha !  very  good,  sir." 

And  going  home  in  the  carriage,  he 
entertained  "  his  ladies  "  with  an  ac- 
count of  the  interview.  It  was  a 
very  pleasant  night  indeed. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

ras  NKW  6UMT8. 


At  breakfast,  the  next  morning, 
every  one  was  looking  anxiously  for 
the  new  arrivals.  They  were  a  little 
late,  and  came  in  with  Severae,  who 
introduced  them  in  a  perfect  flutter. 

Mrs.  Palmer  had  a  firm,  steady 
face,  with  glossy  black  hair,  laid  very 
flat  to  her  forehead,  which  gave  herim 
aluiost  "  hard**  look  Her  eyes  were 
quick,  and  periodically  travelled  from 
iac»  to  face.    The  flat,  black  hair  she 


often  smoothed,  during  which  opera- 
tion she  did  not  droop  her  eves,  as 
some  may  do;  but  peeped  tnrough 
her  fingers  as  if  they  were  ohinka—  at 
least.  Lord  John  was  heard  to  vow  to 
his  God  that  he  had  caught  her  very 
often. 

But  more  troubled  and  restless  eyes 
were  bent  on  the  daughter.  The  Miss 
Fentons  looked  at  her  askance,  and 
with  suspicion.    This  gorgeousness  of 
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colour,  brilliancy  of  eyes— w>  wonder- 
ful— ^were  dangerous.  When  she 
spoke,  her  voice  was  like  a  stream  of 
music  ;  but  she  kepjt  so  tranquil  and 
composed  and  unexcited,  that  a  gleam 
of  hope  came  to  them,  and  they  be- 
gan secretly  and  joyfully  to  entertain 
the  idea  that  she  was  ^^a  stick  of  a 
girl "  that  could  only  fall  into  atti- 
tudes, and  "  look  pretty."  We  must 
recollect  that  these  Fentons,  like  the 
little  Arabs  and  ** codgers"  of  the 
street,  had  their  wits  prematurely 
sharpened,  and  were  trained  never  to 
lose  a  chance. 

The  mamma  was  a  "comfortable 
woman,"  and  eat  with  great  hearti- 
ness— speaking  as  she  went  on  : 

"This  is  most  kind  of  you,  Sir  John 
Digby,"  she  said,  "and  we  are  so 

fltM  to  see  Mr.  Seveme  strong  again, 
^e  had  some  very  pleasant  weeks 
when  be  was  with  us.  •  We  can  only 
stay  a  couple  of  days.  Sir  John,  and 
must  pack  up  our  camp-kettles  on  the 
day  after  to-morrow— mind,  dear,  you 
hav6  notice." 

Mrs.  Lepell  caught  Captain  Philips' 
eye,  and  smiled  at  him— perhaps  an 
incredulous  smile.  Mrs.  Palmer 
saw  it 

"We  knew  a  very  witty  French- 
man,'* she  went  on,  "  Baron  Mol^, 
who  had  been  envoy  in  Italy,  who 
said  that  vampires  were  all  fables 
and  nonsense;  but  that  the  real 
yampito:  was  the  guest  that  was 
going  every  day,  but  remained 
every  dav.  What  was  that  story  he 
told  us,  dear,  of  the  French  Countess 
that  got  thrown  from  her  horse  at 
bis  piuace-door,  and  was  convalescent 
every  night  in  time  for  dinner,  but 
bad  a  relapse  every  morning,  and, 
stayed  six  weeks  altogether." 

This  anecdote  —  accidental,  no 
doubt— came  in  very  awkwardly. 

"Would  you  be  kmd  enough  I"  she 
said  to  Mrs.  Le^  11  across  the  table, 
''just  that  clotted  cream  near  you. 
Oaotain  Philips  has  been  praising  it 
so. 

This  was  given  like  an  order ;  and 
Mrs.  Lepell,  in  some  haste  dropped 
the  knife,  &c.,  oif  the  plate. 

Now  entered  Lord  John.  "You 
have  left  a  trifle,  I  hope,  for  a  hungry 
man.  Amn'tl  early,  eh?  Pllsave 
my  soul,  my  boy— cold  pheasant, 
yes— save  my  soul  and  be  sitting  in 
Paradise  yet,  with  a  crown  on  mv 
heady  when  all  the  bishops  are  howl- 

VOI*  LXVIL— wo.  OCCCL 


ing.    Mrs.  L.,  there's  room  next  you, 
I  see — down  herejl  mean — ha,  ha !" 

"  I  say,"  said  Sir  John,  "  you  see 
we  have. new  friends — Mr&  Palmer. 
Lord  John  Radley— Miss  Palmer,Lora 
John." 

Both  ladies  bowed  with  ceremony. 
Lord  John  nodded  to  Mrss  Palmer, 
but  stared  at  Miss  Palmer. 

"  I  saw  you  come  in  last  night," 
he  said  to  ner.  "  Funny  time  to  ar- 
rive, wasn't  iti   with   the  fiddles 

scraping  like   all   the  cats  in 

ahem  ! — ^broke  loose.    What  did  you 
take  us  for?" 

The  young  lady  looked  at  him 
gravely,  and  with  a  repulsion  scarce 
concealed,  that  it  was  evident  to  all 
round  made  his  lordship  blush  a 
little. 

"  Are  we  Tr  a  Islanders  ?"  said 
he,  rather  wickt  Jly,  "  or  have  I  seven 
heads  1  Will  you  count  'em,  please  ? 
How  you  look  at  me !  What's  the 
matter,  now  ?" 

The  colour  came  to  the  young  lady's 
face  very  fiercely. 

"  I  did  not  understand  your  allu-    ^ 
sionJ'  she  said.    "It  is,  as  you  say, 
the  language  of  the  Tonga  islanders 
tome.'^ 

"  My  dear !"  said  her  mother,  with 
warning ;  then  in  a  half  voice — "  She 
is  so  impulsive— flames  up  at  the 
least  offence." 

Seveme  had  just  come  in  and  stood 
at  the  door  listening.  There  was 
great  delight,  and  almost  pride,  in  his 
face — as.  indeed,  Mrs.  Lepell  and 
Lord  Jonn  saw. 

Lord  John  said  nothing,  but  turned 
to  his  neighbour—"  Look  at  him,"  he 
said.  "Just  look  at' the  looks  of 
love.  There'll  be  fine  work  by-and- 
by,  mark  me.  He's  taken  it  hot  and 
strong,  he  haa"  ^ 

That  day,  however,  was  a  day  of 
dep^ures.  Captain  Philips  was 
"  obliged  to  so."  If  he  remained,  as  he 
told  Lord  John,  in  what  was  little  bet- 
ter than  an  open  shed,  he  might  as  well 
take  to  his  bed;  as  it  was,  among  them 
all,  with  their  passages  and  infernal 
baronial  nonsense,  they  had  left  him 
the  beginnings  of  a  lumbago  for  next 
spring. 

"Take  my  advice,"  he  said  to 
Sir  John,  "and  do  get  the  thing 
modernized— these  passages  cut  up, 
and  double  doors  ever^here.  'Pon 
my  soul,  they'll  be  bnnging  in  man-  , 
slaughter  against  you  if  you  don'^le 
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I've  had  a  knife  down  my  back  ever 
since  1  came." 

Sir  John  never  knew  how  to  answer 
this  cool  officer,  though  he  did  not 
like  his  tone. 

"Not  offended,  I  hope,"  said 
Philips.  "You  know  it  ain't  my 
affair  now.  If  every  guest  you  had 
were  bellowing  with  rheumatics^  of 
course  that  would  be  their  own  affair. 
Grood-by  1  Now  driver,  don't  dawdle, 
but  touch  up  your  cattle  welL" 

The  Dean  went  also  ;  so  did  the 
young  officer  who  had  caused  such 
uneasiness  in  the  shooting  to  Captain 
Philips.  Selby  remained  for  "one  more 
dav,"  though  he  had  fixed  on  going. 

"  You  may  as  well,"  was  Sir  John's 
sincere,  though  careless  invitation. 
"There's  no  one  for  your  room— so 
please  yourself." 

Mrs.  Lepell  had  met  him  in  the 
corridor  which  had  been  so  fatally 
"  draughty  '*  to  Captain  Philips. 

"  Are  you  sorrv,  Mr.  Selby,"  she 
said,  with  grief,  ^^  leaving  us  ]" 

"  Yes,"  he  hail  said,  nervously,  "  I 
have  been  here  too  long.  I  am  not 
wanted.    No  one  will  miss  me." 

This  was  nut  as  a  question. 

"Oh,  yes/^  answered  she,  gravely, 
"7  shall  I  tell  you  so,  Mr.  Selby. 
And  I  would  like  you  to  stay— I  really 
would.  You  are  one  of  my  friends — 
a  very  small  circle,  recollect — so  I  like 
to  keep  them  about  me." 

Her  look  was  so  open,  and  there 
was  such  candour  in  tms  avowal,  that 
Selby  was  hardly  pleased.  He  would 
have  preferred  less  speech  and  more 
confusion. 

"  I  should  like  to  remain,"  he  said, 
irresolutely. 

"Cood-by,  then,  if  you  must  go," 
said  Mrs.  Lepell,  whose  eyes  had  been 
wandering  down  restlessly  to  the  end 
of  the  ^aaery.  "  I  hope  we  shall  see 
you  agam— good-by." 

"  I  should  like  to  stay,"  said  Selby, 
wistfully. 

"  Stay  then,"  she  saicL  with  a  little 
air  of  mystery  and  conndence  which 
was  always  very  becoming  to  her. 
"  Take  my  advice.  There  " — and  she 
was  gona  Whoever  was  waiting, 
was.  no  doubt,  impatient. 

Mr.  Selby,  of  course,  remained. 

"  Well,  Sir  John,"  hesaid, "  I  should 
like  to  stay,  you  know." 

"All  right,"  said  Sir  John,  coolly. 
"  Just  teU  Duncan  not  to  have  the 
oarriage  round." 


At  lunch  that  day  thev  met  aeain. 
The  ladies  were  present  Miss  PaLner 
seemed  every  moment  to  be  growing 
in  confidence.  She  talked,  in  her 
low,  musical  voice,  on  subjects  above 
the  common  level,  with  an  enthusiasm 
that  was  not  pedantic,  and  made  eveiy 
one  listen.  Even  her  phrases  and 
choice  of  words  were  more  or  less 
exaggerated  ;  and  yet  it  was  an  exag- 
geration that  seemed  only  refreshing 
quaint  A  little  sneer,  or  contradic- 
tion only  "warmed  ner  up;"  and 
she  "put  down"  that  nobleman 
more  than  once  in  a  very  effective 
w^. 

Mrs.  Lepell  was  silent,  and  looked 
at  her  with  surprise— not  unnaturaUv, 
lifting  her  eyebrows  at  this  forward- 
ness m  one  so  young.  She  was  sitting 
next  Sir  John. 

"What  do  you  think  of  her,  confi- 
dentially you  know  T*  said  he. 

Mrs.  Lepell  looked  at  him  slyly. 
"  May  I  tell  you  1"  she  asked,  a  little 
timorously. 

"  Certainly,  ma'am,"  he  said. 

"  Well  then.  Sir  John,  she  reminds 
me  of  what  a  oertauEi  writer  once  said 
—a  little  wickedly— of  a  terrible 
Dissenter  that  flourished  long  aga 
'His  tongue  seemeth  to  caper  hwl 
against  his  mind,  but  leaveth  the  lat- 
ter-named in  the  ditch.' " 

Sir  John  laughed.  "Not bad,"  he 
said  ;  "  but  where  did  you  pick  that 
up.  ma'am  1" 

"Where  would  you  think.  Sir 
John?"  and  the  eyes  fell  demurely. 

Suddenly  Sir  John  burst  out  with 
a  laugh  of  delight  "  What !  not  in 
the  bishop,  eh?  You  don't  say  sa 
Famous— capital !  Oh,  I  must  tell 
that  !  The  tongue  capering  up  to 
the  mind,  and  leaving  the  whole  lot 
in  the  ditch.  !tJow  that  you  do  say 
it,"  added  Sir  John,  listening  to  Miaa 
Palmer,  "  it  hits  our  young  friend  off 
exactly.  Oh,  after  lunch,  you  must 
come  into  the  study  and  show  me  the 


very  place ;  and  we'll  get  down  the 
bishop  and  have  a  good, 
study  at  him.'' 


Mrs.  Lepell  shook  her  head.  "  Ab 
for  finding  ihaC^  she  said,  "it  is  a 
big  folio,  recollect.  Sir  Jonn.  Just 
turning  over  the  leaves  my  eye  fell 
on  the  passage." 

Often  afterwanls.  Sir  John  put  on 
his  spectacles,  and  took  the  book  on 
his  knees,  as  if  it  was  a  child ;  and 
searched  every  page,  bat  never  coold 
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find  the  remark.  It  was  a  pity,  for 
many  visiters  were  deprived  of  the 
correct  shape  of  '^one  of  the  be&t 
things  yon  ever  heard  in  the  whole 
course  of  your  life.  The  soul  and 
body  cutting '  capers  together  and 
tumbling  into  a  ditch  T' 

As  he  was  laughing  over  this,  and 
Lord  John  was  growSng  to  his  neigh- 
bour that  it  was  only  one  of  his  old 
two-penny-halfpenny  jokes,  a  servant 
came  in  with  a  letter,  and  said  that 
a  man  on  horseback  was  waiting  to 
take  back  an  answer.  Sir  John  turned 
it  over  again  and  again,  and  laid  it 
down  on  the  table  while  he  got  out 
his  glasses. 

"Why,"  said  he,  "it's  from  old 
GeoTga  Lee !  Did  he  say  Mr.  Lee 
had  come  back  f 

"  Yes,  sir  ;  came  back  last  night" 

**  Phew  !  what*s  in  the  wind  nowf ' 
said  Sir  John,  reading.  "I  de- 
clare  "   he   stopped  and    read. 

"  Here,  Duncan,  ^et  out  the  phaeton 
and  pair,  and  tell  the  man  1*11  be 
over  as  soon  as  he.  What  can  be 
up  ?  (George  Lee  down  from  London, 
when  I  thought  he  was  speaking  to 
the  House  o  Commons,  and  wants 
to  see  me  on  particular  business. 
Says  he's  not  himself  D'ye  hear, 
Harry  1 — I'm  going  over  to  Leefield — 
what  d'ye  say  to  that,  sir  !" 

Seveme,  whispering  in  a  low  voice 
to  Miss  Palmer,  started.  "  Mr.  Lee 
down  here,"  he  said.  "  What  can  he 
want  I" 

"  Never  mind,"  said  Sir  John,  ris- 
ing. "We'll  see  to-night  Don't 
wait  dinner  for  me,  if  1  don't  turn 
up  at  seven.  I  have  my  Suspicions 
— but  no  matter.  All  in  good  time, 
my  boy." 

Sir  John  was  gone  in  great  spirits. 
Seveme  looked  after  him  with  a  little 
disquiet 

"  Who  is  this  Mr.  Lee  ]"  asked  Mrs. 
Lepell,  softly. 

"Member  for  the  county,"  said 
Lord  John.  "  Hot  and  strong.  Tory 
— rank  to  a  degree — ^knock  you  down. 
No  wonder  the  baronet  runs  to 
him," 


Mrs.  Lepell  then  went  up  to  her 
sick  husband. 

"Imustgonow,''she8aid.  "Nurse 
is  wanted.' 

He  was  much  better  that  morning, 
and  there  were  hopes  of  "getting 
him  "  down  for  a  walk  in  the  sun,  or 
perhaps,  an  easy  drive  along  the 
smooth  avenue.  Nurse  went  up  to 
her  duty. 

Selby  looked  after  her,  witb  deep 
and  sad  admiration,  and  said,  "  There 
was  a  faithful  wife  !"  He  never  saw 
such  unobtrtisive,  unostentatious  de- 
votion ! 

"  Such  unobtrusive,  unostentatious 
devotion  !"  repeated  Lord  John,  look- 
ing at  him  up  from  foot  to  head. 
"  TluU^s  cood  f  I  suppose  that  can 
be  said  of  you.  It's  like  the  knights, 
ain't  it  ?  Soul  of  honour  and  all  that 
Not  daring  to  lift  our  eyes,  you  know, 
'  ■  pping  secretly  and 
No  harm  in  that ; 


but  still  worshipping  secretly  and 
virtuously,  eh* 
eh,  my  boy  1" 


The  broad-shouldered  younffman 
coloured.  "  I  never  understand  vour 
jokes,  Lord  John,"  he  said  :  "and 
don't  care  to  be  made  the  subject  of 
them." 

Lord  John  turned  on  him  at  once. 
"  Oh,  don't  you  1"  he  said.  "  But,  my 
dear  Knight  Templar,  I  never  consult 
people  on  the  matter,  and  don't  mean 
to  consult  you,  L  give  you  fair  notice. 
If  you  wish  to  do  battle  for  your 
divme  ladye.  with  all  my  heart. 
There's  the  Dowling-creen  behind ! 
Come,  Sir  Gawaine.  No  ?  My  poor 
boy,"  added  his  lordship,  soothing, 
"  don't  let  it  be  angry,  l  say,  look 
at  him,"  said  Lord  John,  laugliing 
loudly  and  pointing  to  him.  "I  de- 
clare, if  he  ain't  in  earnest  Look  at 
his  cheeks,  I  say  t  Oh^  by  the  Lord  ! 
— this  is  worth  commg  to  Digby 
for!" 

This  was  a  malicious  turn  of  his 
lordship's,  who  was  accustomed  to  fall 
thus  savagely  on  any  one  who  crossed 
his  humours.  Selby  was  a  little 
awkward,  and  stood  there  glowing, 
and  literally  not  knowing  how  to 
answer. 
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lEISH  rOLK  BOOKS  OF  THB  LIST  CKNTUKY. 


In  the  eighteenth  centuir  Ireland 
did  not  possess  the  boon  of  Commis- 
sioners to  prepare  useful  and  interest- 
ing school  Dooks,  nor  a  Kildare-place 
Society  to  issue  cheap  works  of  a 
harmless  and  edifying  character. 
However,  as  the  mass  of  the  pea- 
santry wished  to  give  their  chiloren 
the  only  education  they  could  com- 
mand, namely  that^  afforded  by  the 
hedge  schools,  and  as  young  and  old 
liked  reading  stories  and  popular 
histories,  or  at  least  hearing  them 
read,  some  Dublin,  Cork,  anof  lime- 
rick printers  assumed  the  duties 
neglected  by  churchmen  and  senators, 
and  published  "Primers"  "Reading- 
made  -  easies, "  "  Child's  -  new  -play- 
things," and  the  widely  diflrused 
"Univereal  Spelling  Book"  of  the 
magisterial  Daniel  Fenning,  for  mere 
educational  purposes.  These  were 
"  adorned  with  cuts,"l)ut  the  trans- 
ition from  stage  to  stage  was  too 
abrupt,  and  the  concluding  portions 
of  the  early  books  were  as  difficult  as 
that  of  the  "Universal  Spelling 
Book"  itself,  which  the  author,  in 
order  to  render  it  less  practically  use- 
ful, had  incumbered*  with  a  dry  and 
difficult  grammar  placed  in  the  centre 
of  the  volume.  . 

Two  Dublin  publishers,  Pat.  Wo- 
gan,  of  Mercbants'-quay,  and  Wil- 
liam Jones,  75,  Thomas-street,  were 
the  educational  and  miscellaneous 
Alduses  of  the  day,  and  considered 
themselves  as  lights  burning  in  a 
dark  place  for  the  literary  guidance 
of  their  countrymen  and  country- 
women, of  the  shop-keeping,  farmer, 
and  peasant  classes.  In  the  frontis- 
piece of  some  editions  of  the  spelling- 
book  grew  the  tree  of  knowledge, 
laden  with  fruit,  each  marked'  with 
some  letter,  and  ardent  climbers 
plucking  away.  Beneath  was  placed 
this  inscription : — 

"The  tree  of  knowledge  here  you  see, 
The  fruit  of  which  is  A,  B,  C. 
But  if  you  neglect  it  like  idle  drones, 
You'll  not  be  respected  by  William  Jones.'' 

That  portion  of  the  work  contain- 
ing "spells"  and  explanations  was 
thoroughly  studied  by  the  pupils. 
The  long  class  was  arranged  in  line 


in  the  evening,  every  one  contributed 
a  brass  pin,  and  the  boy  or  girl  found 
best  in  the  lesson,  and  most  success- 
ful at  the  hard  "  spells"  given  him  or 
her  by  the  others,  and  most  adroit  in 
defeating  them  at  the  same  exercise, 
got  all  the  pins  except  two,  the  por- 
tion of  the  second  in  rank  {the  queen) 
and  one,  the  perquisite  of  the  third 
{the  prince). 

Every  neighbourhood  was  searched 
carefully  for  any  stray  copies  of 
Entick's  or  Sheridan's  small  square 
dictionaries  (pronounced  Dixh&nrv's 
by  the  eager  students),  for  hard  spells 
and  difficult  expl^iations  to  aid  tnem 
in  their  evening  tournaments. 

The  grave  Mr.  Fenning  was  censu- 
rable for  admit  ting  into  some  editions 
the  following  jest  (probably  imported 
from  Joe  Miller),  among  his  edifying 
fables  and  narratives : — 

^*  A  gay  young  fellow  once  asked  a  par- 
son for  a  guinea,  but  waa  stiffly  refused, 

*  Then,*  said  he,  *  give  me  at  least  a  crown.* 

*  I  will  not  give  thee  a  farthing,*  answered 
the  clergyman.  *"Well,  father,'  said  the 
rake,  4et  me  have  your  blessing  at  all 
events.*  *  Oh  yes:  kneel  down,  my  son, 
and  receive  it  with  humility.'  *  Nay,*  said 
the  other,  *  I  will  not  accept  it,  for  were  it 
worth  a  farthing  you  would  not  have  offered 
it.*'* 

We  cannot,  however,  quit  the 
school-books  without  mention  of  the 
really  valuable  treatise  on  arithmetic, 
composed  by  Elias  Vorster,  a  Dutch- 
man naturalized  in  Cork,  and  subse- 
quently improved  by  John  Gough,  of 
Meath-street,  one  of  the  Society  of 
Friends.  "Book-keeping  by  Double 
Entry,"  written  bjrDowling  and  Jack- 
son, was  so  judiciously  arranged  that 
it  is  still  looked  on  as  a  standard 
work. 

The  same  followers  longo  intervallo 
of  Stephens  and  Elzevir  published, 
besides  prayer  and  other  devout  books, 
a  series  of  stories  and  histories,  and 
literary  treatises  such  as  they  were, 
printed  with  worn  tyjie,  on  bad  ^oy 
paper,  cheaply  bound  in  sheep-^in, 
and  sold  by  the  pedlers  through  the 
country  at  a  tester  (e^d.)  each.  Of 
history,  voyages,  &c.,  the  pedler's 
basket  was  provided  with  "Hugh 
Reilly's  Histojry  of  I^clan(L:^  "Ad- 
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ventures  of  Sir  Francis  Drake,"  "The 
Battle  of  Aughrim,"  and  "  Siege  of 
Londonderry"  (the  two  latter  being 
dramas)r  "Life  and  Adventures  of 
James  Freney  the  Robber,"  "The 
Irish  Rogues  and  Rapparees,"  "  The 
Trojan  Wars,"  and  "m/s  Destruc- 
tion," "  The  Life  of  Baron  Trenck,"  and 
"The  Nine  Worthies— Three  Jews, 
Three  Heathens,  and  Three  Chris- 
tians." 

The  Fictional  department  embrac- 
ed, chiefly  in  an  abridged  state,  "The 
Arabian  Nights."  "The  History  of 
Don  Quixote,"  '^Gulliver's  Travels," 
"Esop's  Fables,"  "Adventures  of 
Robinson  Crusoe,"  "Robin  Hood's 
Grarland,"  "The  Seven  Champions  of 
Christendom,"  "The  History  of  Val- 
entine and  Orson,"  "The  Seven  Wise 
Masters  and  Mistresses  of  Rome," 
"Royal  Fairy  Tales,"  "Tales  of  the 
Fairies,"  "The  Noble  Slaves,"  "The 
Garland  of  Love,  or  Royal  Flower  of 
Fidelity,*'  "  The  Fortunate  and  Un- 
fortunate Lovers,"  "Montelion  the 
Knight  of  the  Oracle,"  "  Guy  Eari  of 
Warwick."  "Parismus  and  Paris- 
menos  "  "  Don  Bellianis  of  Greece," 
"The  Death  of  Abel,"  "  Reynard  the 
Fox,"  and  the  collection  called 
"  Laugh  and  be  Fat," — the  two  last 
being  decidedly  objectionable  in  man- 
ner and  matter. 

In  the  department  of  the  Belles 
Lettres  may  oe  classed.  "Lord  Ches- 
terfield's Letters  to  his  Son,"  "The 
Academy  of  Compliments,  "  The 
Fashionable  Letter  Writer,"  "  Hocus 
Pocus,  or  the  Whole  Art  of  Legerde- 
main," "  Joe  Miller's  Jest  Book/'  &c. 

The  list  would  not  be  complete 
without  mention  of  the  books  of  bal- 
lads. These  were  sold  in  sheets,  each 
forming  8  pages,  18mo.,  and  adonied 
with  cuts,  never  germaine  to  the 
ballads  they  illustrated.  Some  of 
these  sheets  contained  only  one  pro- 
duction, the  "Yarmouth  Tragedy," 
or  some  early  English  ballad  sadly 
disfigured.  One  related  how  a  "  ser- 
vant-man" was  accused  by  an  envious 
liveried  brother,  of  being  a  confirmed 
card  player.  On  being  examined  he 
obtained  a  complete  victory  over  the 
informer,  convincing  his  master  that 
what  he,  the  master,  called  cards, 
was  to  nim  a  prayer-book,  a  cate- 
chism, a  calendar,  and  what  not.  The 
diiferent  numbers  reminded  him  of 
the  six  days  of  the  creation,  the  seven 
chorohes  of  Asia,  the  ten  conmuuid- 


ments,  the  twelve  Apostles,  &c.  The 
king  recalled  to  him  the  duty  he  owed 
that  supreme  magistrate,  the  ace  of 
hearts,  the  love  due  to  God  and  our 
neighbour.  "How  is  it,"  said  the 
master,  "that  you  have  always  passed 
over  the  knave  in  your  reckoning  1" 
"  Ah,  I  wished  to  speak  no  ill  of  that 
crooked  disciple  that  went  to  back- 
bite me  to  your  honour."  The  reader 
anticipates  the  victory  of  the  inge- 
nious rogue. 

The  purchasers  of  these  sheets 
sewed  them  as  well  as  they  could  in 
a  book  form,  but  they  were  so 
thumbed  and  abused,  that  it  is  at 
this  date  nearly  impossible  to  procure 
one  of  those  repertories  of  song  print- 
ed towards  the  close  of  the  last 
or  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen- 
tury. 

Of  all  these  works  that  we  delight 
in  most  at  present  (it  was  not  so  when 
we  were  young),  is  the  unmatched 
"Academy  of  Compliments"  which 
was  the  favourite  of  boys  and  girls 
just  beginning  to  think  of  marriage, 
or  its  charming  preliminary,  court- 
ship. Very  feelingly  did  the  writer 
in  his  preface  insist  on  the  necessity 
of  eloquence.  "  Even  quick  and  at- 
tractive wit,"  as  he  thoughtfully  ob- 
served, "  is  often  foiled  for  want  of 
words,  and  makes  a  man  or  woman 
seem  a  statute  or  one  dumb."  He 
candidly  acknowledges  that  several 
treatises  like  his  have  been  published, 
"  but  he  assures  the  courteous  reader 
that  none  have  arrived  to  the  perfec- 
tion of  this,  for  good  language  and 
diversion." 

This  is  the  receipt  for  accosting  a 
lady,  and  entering  mto  conversation 
with  her : 

**  I  believe  Nature  brought  you  forth  to 
be  a  scourge  to  lovers,  for  she  hath  been  so 
prodigal  of  her  favour  towards  you,  that  it 
renders  you  as  admirable  as  you  are  amia- 
ble." 

Another  form : 

"  Tour  presence  is  so  dear  to  me,  your 
conversation  so  honesty  and  your  humour  so 
pleasing,  that  I  could  desire  to  be  with  you 
perpetually." 

The  author  directs  a  slight  depart- 
ure from  this  form,  in  case  the  gen- 
tleman has  never  seen  the  lady  before, 
and  yet  has  fallen  passionately  in 
love  with  her. 

"If  you  accuse  me  of   temerity,  yon 
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must  lay  your  own  beauty  in  fault,  with 
which  I  am  80  taken,  that  my  heart  ia 
ravished  from  me,  and  wholly  sobjected  to 
you." 

Under  the  head  of  "  Witty  and  in- 
genious sentences  fit  for  introduction 
in  genteel  society/'  we  light  on  these  : 

"Tou  walk  in  artificial  clouds,  and  bathe 
your  wanton  limbs  in  sweet  dalUace." 

**  Beport  oould  nerer  hare  got  m  iweetsr 
air  to  fly  in  than  your  breath.** 

From  among  ''Further  improve- 
ments m  the  art  of  well-speaking" 
we  cull  these  notable  and  sometimes 
enigmatical  assertions. 

«  Blind  is  the  censure  of  uncertainties.'* 
**  A  politician  must,  like  lightning,  melt 
the  marrow  and  not  the  skin." 

"  Good  wits  are  the  greatest  extremity.'* 
**  Envy  stands  upon  tiptoe  to  pull  down 
innocence." 

Decent  people  would  scarcely  thank 
us  for  troubling  them  with  many  of 
the  "witty  questions  and  answers 
for  the  improvement  of  conversation." 
A  few  must  be  quoted,  however,  with 
discreet  selection. 

^*Q-  What  said  the  tiler  to  the  man 
wfaea  he  feli  through  the  rafters  of  his 
house? 

"  A.  Well  done,  faith ;  I  like  such  an  as- 
sistant as  thou  art,  who  can  go  through  his 
work  so  quickly. 

"  d  What  said  the  tailor's  boy  to  the 
gentleman  who,  on  his  presenting  his  bill, 
said  tartly,  he  was  not  running  away  ? 

**  A.  If  you  are  not,  sir,  I  am  sorry  to 
say  my  master  is. 

**  Q.  Why  is  a  soldier  said  to  be  of  such 
great  antiquity? 

^^A,  Because  he  keeps  up  the  old  fashions 
when  the  first  bed  was  upon  the  bare  ground." 

The  style  of  the  model  letters  must 
be  guessed  at  without  examples.  So 
may  the  eloquent  and  long-winded 
appeals  of  the  model  lover  to  his  coy 
sweeetheart,  her  evasions  of  his  suit 
without  direct  refusal,  and  finally  her 
flattering  consent  on  finding  all  his 
professions  sincere  and  honourable.* 

A  scroll  curiously  interlaced,  (The 
True  Lover's  Knot)  and  bearing  a  love 
inscription,  which  makes  as  little 
sense  when  read  forwards  aa  back- 
wards, is  the  onlv  illustration,  except 
the  dumb  alphabet,  one  of  the  vciy 
few  useful  features  in  the  volume. 


This  most  absurd  production  was 
a  genuine  hand-book  with  the  preten- 
tious young  ooimtry  folk  of  fifty  years 
since,  and,  what  is  still  more  strange, 
continues  to  retain  its  place  among 
the  limited  number  of  tne  old  chap- 
books  still  in  circulation. 


THB  aXTILB  OP  AUOHEIM. 

It  may  appear  strange  that  ''  The 
Battle  of  Aughrim,*'  written  by  an 
adherent  to  toe  Hanoveilan  succes- 
sion, should  so  long  have  continued  a 
popular  volume  among  the  Roman 
Uatholic  peasantry.  This  has,  per- 
haps, been  due  to  the  respectful 
style  in  which  the  author  treated  the 
officers  of  Irish  extraction.  All  his 
contempt  and  dislike  were  levelled  at 
St.  Rutn,  the  French  CJeneral,  and  hia 
masters,  English  James  and  French 
Louis.  Though  the  style  of  the 
rhymed  play  is  turad  enough,  there 
are  in  it  occasional  passages  of  con- 
siderable vigour  and  beauty,  and  a 
brisk  movement  in  the  conduct  of  the 
piece ;  and  sentimental  youth  have 
an  opportunity  of  shedding  a  tear 
over  the  ill-starred  love  of  Ooifrey 
and  Jemina.  It  was  scarcely  fair  of 
the  author  to  represent  St,  mth  as  a 
stabber  in  cold  blood,  but  hear  the 
moving  periods  he  makes  Sarsfield 
utter:— 

"  Oh  heavens !  can  nature  bear  the  shock- 
ing sound 

Of  death   or   slavey   on    our   natire 
ground! 

Why  was  I  nurtured  of  a  noble  race. 

And  taught  to  stare  destruction  in  the 
face? 
'  Why  was  I  not  laid  out  a  usdess  tcmby 

And  formed  for  some  poor  hungry  pea- 
sant's cub, 

To  hedge  and  ditch,  and  with  unwearied 
toU 

To  cultivate  for  grain  a  fertOe  soil, 

To  watch  my  flocks,  and  range  my  pas- 
tures through. 

With  all  my  locks  wet  with  the  morning 
dew, 

Rather  than  being  great,  give  up  my 
fame. 

And  lose  the  ground  I  never  can  regain?** 

Those  Irishmen,  who  like  ourselves, 
have  read  and  eiyoyed  this  drama  in 
early  boyhood,  before  the  birth  of  the 


♦  In  a  notice  of  the  Folk-Books  of  France,  in  the  UNiVBRsmr  Magazine  for  Novem- 
ber, 1865,  we  find  an  elaborate  programme  of  aa  honourable  love  affair.  "Diere  ia  a 
ludicrous  resemblance  in  the  French  and  Irish  procedures*  r^  t 
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critical  faculty,  will  find  it  out  of  their 
power  to  divest  themselves  of  early 
impressions  when  endeavouring  to 
form  a  iust  estimate  of  its  merits. 
We  vainly  strive  to  forget  the  image 
of  a  comely  and  intelligent  country 
housewife,  spiritedly  reciting  the  in- 
terview of  the  Irish  and  English 
oflfic^rs  after  the  day  was  decided, 
and  bravely  holding  out  the  tongs  at 
the  point  where  Sarsfield  presents  his 
weapon.  Talmash,  Mackay,  and  Sir 
Charles  Godfrey,  confront  the  Irish 
chiefs,  Dorrington,  O'Neil,  and  Sars- 
field, and  Talmash  courteously  ad- 
dresses them. 

*^Take  quarters,  gentlemen,  and  yield  on 

sight, 
Or  otherwise  prepare  to  stand  the  fight. 
Yet  pray,  take  pity  on  yourselves  and 

yield, 
For  blood  enough  has  stained  the  san- 
guine field. 
Tis  Britain's  glory,  you  yourselves  can 

tell. 
To  use  the  vanquished,  hospitably  well. 
Sarsfield, — Urge  not  a  thought,  proud 

victor,  if  you  dare. 
So  far  beneath  the  dignity  of  war. 
I  am  a  peer,  and  Sarsfield  is  my  name. 
And  where  this  sword  can  rcftch  I  dare 

maintain. 
Life  I  contemn,  and  death  I  recommend ; 
lie  breathes  not  vital  air  who'd  make  me 

bend 
My  neck  to  bondage,  so  proud  foe  decline 
The  length  of  this  (extmding  his  swordy, 

because  the  spot  Ls  mine. 
Talmash — If  you  are  Sarsfield,  as  you 

bravely  show, 
Tou*re  that  brave  hero  whom  I  longed 

to  know. 
And  wished  to  thank  you  on  the  reeking 

plain 
For  that  great  feat  of  blowing  up  our 

train. 
Then  mark,  my  lord,  for  what  I  here 

contend ; 
'Tis  Britain's  holy  church  I  now  defend. 
Great  William's  right,  and  Mary's  crown, 

these  three. 
Sarsfield. — Why  then,  fall  on, — Louis  and 

James  for  me  {Theyfighty 

Sarsfield's  declaration  ends  the  ani- 
mated discussion  rather  lamely ;  but 
what  poet  has  maintained  a  uniform 
grandeur  or  dignity  1  The  writer  was 
a  certain  Robert  Ashton.  The  play 
when  printed  was  dedicated,  circa 
1756,  to  Lord  Oarteret,  and  if  peasant 
tradition  can  be  trusted,  it  was  only 
acted  once.  The  Jacobite  and  Hano- 
verian gentlemen  in  the  pit  drew  their 
awords  on  one  another,  probably  at 


the  scene  just  quoted,  and  bloodshed 
ensued.  This  is  not  confirmed  by  the 
written  annals  of  the  time. 

"  The  Siege  of  Londonderry  "  was, 
and  still  is  bound  up  with  "  The  Bat- 
tle of  Aughrim,"  but  there  is  nothing 
whatever  in  it  to  recommend  it  to  the 
sympathies  of  the  populace.  There 
is  nothing  but  mismanagement  and 
bad  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  native 
officers  from  beginning  to  end;  and  if 
fear  or  disloyalty  shows  itself  in  one 
of  the  besieged,  his  very  wife  cudgels 
him  for  it.  Observe  and  admire  the 
great  qualities  of  Mrs.  Captain  Buflf. 

"  Mrs,  5i*J?:— Captain  Bufif,  little  I  ever 
thought  you'd  reneague  serving  King  Wil- 
liam and  our  gracious  Queen !  Put  on  your 
sword,  man,  and  go  out  among  your  feUows. 
Five  in  a  house,  and  not  one  to  serve  the 
King! 

^Capt  Btijf:— No  wife,  m  wear  no 
sword  again  tiU  peace  is  proclaimed.  Ill  be 
hanged  if  I  do ! 

"  Mrs.  Buff. — Ah,  you  haven't  the  heart 
of  a  goose.  An  ill-used  capon  has  more. 
Come,  on  with  your  sword ! 

**  CapU  B. — Trouble  me  no  farther,  wife; 
I  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

"  Mrs.  B. — Then,  I  will ;  hand  me  over 
your  trowsers.  Mind  the  house  and  111  out 
among  'em. 

•*  Capt.  B.— With  all  my  heart ;  anything 
but  fight,  dear  wife ! 

^^  Mrs.  B. — (Taking  his  stDord,  putting 
her  apron  on  htm,  and  giving  him  a  whack 
with  the  naked  blade) — ^There  now  I  dub  you 

Knight  of  the  White  Apron.     D do 

you  good  of  your  dignity  !*' 

There  is  something  very  naive  and 
old-faahioned  in  the  observation  in- 
serted at  the  end  of  the  list  of  the 
dramcUis  perso7i(s: — 

"  Cartel  a^ed  upon — "Ho  exchange  of 
prisoners,  but  hang  and  quarter  on  both 
sides." 


DON  BU.IANI8  09  ORIBCB  ;  OR  THV  HOlfOUm 
OP  CHIVALRY. 

The  re-perusal  of  portions  of  this 
early  favourite  of  ours  has  not  been 
attended  with  much  pleasure  or  edi- 
fication. There  is  a  sad  want  of  style, 
accompanied  by  a  complete  disregard 
of  syntax,  orthography,  and  punctua- 
tion. The  objects  to  be  attained  are 
so  many  and  so  useless,  one  adventure 
branches  off  into  so  many  others,  and 
there  are  so  many  knights  and  giants 
to  be  overcome,  and  emperors  so  care- 
lessly leave  their  empresses  in  the 
dark  woods  ezpoeed'to  so  many  dan^ 
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gers,  while  they  go  themselyes  to 
achieve  some  new  and  futile  exploit, 
that  the  narrative  has  Bcarcely  more 
continuity  and  consistence  than  a 
dream.  If  the  original  author  had 
had  access  to  the  histories  written 
before  he  proceeded  to  compose,  he 
certainly  turned  his  opportunities  to 
small  account,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
opening  of  the  subject  which  takes 
this  form : — 

**  When  the  Greciiui  monarchy  flourished 
in  most  glory,  triumphing  over  the  greatest 
part  of  Christendom,  there  swayed  the 
awful  and  imperial  crown  and  sceptre  of 
Constantinople,  an  emperor  named  Don 
Bellaneo,  whose  heroic  deeds  and  adminis- 
tration of  justice  to  his  subjects  were  by 
them  so  admired,  that  the  superfluity  of 
words  in  revealing  them  would  impoverish 
rather  tlian  enrich  the  perpetuity  of  his 
glory.'' 

Bon  Bellaneo  having  consumed  the 
best  part  of  his  youth  m  warfare,  be- 
thought him  of  marriage.  So  calling 
on  the  services  of  the  King  of  Hun- 
gary and  the  Prince  of  Macedon,  they 
undertook  an  embassy,  on  his  behalf, 
to  Tolvan  King  of  Hesperia  to  de- 
mand his  daughter  in  marriage.  The 
two  royal  ambassadors  were  received 
with  much  distinction  at  Hispalis,  the 
capital;  and  when  the  Hungarian 
king  would  have  kneeled  to  the  queen, 
and  kissed  her  hand,  she  would  in  no 
wise  permit  it,  but  **  taking  him  up 
in  her  arms,  embraced  him  as  wor- 
thily as  the  dignity  of  his  state 
reouired." 

Don  Bellianis,  the  issue  of  the  mar- 
riage that  soon  ensued,  began  his 
career  of  arms  at  fourteen  years  of  age, 
and  during  a  hunt  in  which  the  em- 
peror leaving  the  empress  in  peril, 
went  to  try  the  adventure  of  the 
castle,  he  and  his  cousin,  Bon  Arsileo 
encountered  a  terrible  adventure  of 
Hons,  and  beankand  dants  in  a  magic 
cavern,  where  Don  Bellianis  on  the 
point  of  being  slain,  drew  a  sword 
out  of  an  enchanted  pillar  and  put  his 
giant  out  of  the  way  of  doing  him 
mischief. 

The  hero  and  his  trusty  brothers  in 
arms  lose  more  blood  in  their  many 
conflicts  than  could  be  aflforded  by  the 
bodies  of  a  score  of  ordinary  cham- 
pions; but  the  sage  Bellona,  their 
tutelary  enchantress,  is  ever  at  hand, 
with  omtment  vastly  superior  to  Mr. 
HoUowaVs ;  and  the  ladies  and  prin- 
cesses, Florisbella^  Mattarosa^  Flo- 


rinay  Fersiana,  and  Aurora^  are 
prepared  on  the  shortest  notice  to 
attend  to  her  prescriptions,  and  nurse 
the  disabled  knights  till  full  stren^ 
returns.  Friston  is  the  antagonist- 
wizard,  ever  furthering  the  wicked 
designs  of  the  soldan  Frebizond,  but 
Don  Bellianis  is  so  well  aided  by  Don 
Brianel,  Don  Damartino,  Don  Balto- 
zona,  Don  Contumeliano,  and  other 
invincible  knights  that  victory  remains 
with  them. 

Amid  the  maze  of  adventures  and 
the  multiplicity  of  persons,  the  writer 
has  one  important  object  in  view, 
namely,  the  winning  of  Florisbella, 
the  solaan  of  Babylon's  daughter,  by 
the  matchless  Don  Bellianis,  and  to 
the  mortal  despite  of  the  soldan  of 
Frebizond,  a  terrible  man  at  play  of 
sword  and  spear,  and  moreover  as- 
sisted by  the  sage  Friston.  We  must 
quote  part  of  a  combat  between  the 
knight  of  Fortune  and  Don  Bellaneo, 
Belliani/;*s  father,  calling  himself  the 
knight  of  the  Crown,  the  scene  of 
coinoat  being  a  tournament  held  be- 
fore Bellianis  himself,  who  not  know- 
ing that  one  warrior  was  his  father  in 
person,  lent  him  his  shield,  as  his  own 
was  pierced  in  several  places. 

"  The  two  heroic  warriors,  the  knights  of 
the  Crown  and  of  Fortune,  spurring  their 
fierce  coursers  against  each  other,  the 
earth  seemed  to  tremble  and  shake  under 
them,  and  their  lances  strildng  the  shields 
pierced  them  through  together  with  their 
armour  and  coats  of  mail,  and  riders  and 
horses  were  flung  on  the  ground  from  the 
shock.  *  Oh  immortal  gods ! '  cried  out  the 
valiant  knight  of  the  Image  (Don  BellianisX 
*  what  terrible  encounters  be  these  ?  Dead 
without  doubt,  are  the  best  knights  that 
lived !'  Within  himself  he  wondered  to  see  his 
shield  pierced,  which  till  then  was  impene- 
trable by  any  weapon.  Bat  this  was  efitected 
by  the  arms  of  the  knight  of  Fortune  against 
which  no  enchantment  prevailed,  being 
forged  by  the  art  of  the  wise  Friston,  as 
shidl  hereafter  be  shown. 

**  But  the  knights  rising  at  the  same  mo- 
ment more  furious  than  the  tigers  of  Hyr- 
cania,  came  one  against  the  other  with 
drawn  swords  in  their  hands,  with  whose 
slicing  edges  they  wounded  one  another,  so 
that  they  forced  their  heads  to  touch  their 
knees ;  but  the  courageous  knight  of  For- 
tune warding  a  blow  of  his  brave  adversaiy 
with  his  shield,  ran  within  him,  and  gave 
him  so  great  a  blow  that  it  cut  his  armour 
with  a  piece  of  his  flesh  from  which  there 
issued  abundance  of  blood,  and  quickly 
stepping  back  thrust  at  him  with  his  swoid 
which  pierced  all  his  defensive  i 
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**  The  knight  of  the  Crown  feeling  him- 
self wounded  and  seeing  his  adversary  so 
nigh  him,  ironld  not  s^ilce  him  with  his 
sword,  but  with  one  of  his  hands  got  hold 
of  his  shield,  and  so  strongly  plucked  him 
thereby,  that  he  had  not  time  to  shower 
any  more  blows  upon  him.  Letting  his 
sword  fall,  he  drew  his  dagger  and  gave 
him  two  such  blows  as  pi^oed  his  harness, 
and  so  deeply  opened  his  flesh  that  any 
other  but  he  could  no  more  have  fought. 
The  knight  of  Fortune  seeing  his  enemy  so 
use  him  took  his  body  athwart  in  his  arms 
with  such  fuiy  that  both  had  like  to  have 
fallen.  The  knight  of  the  Crown  did  the 
like,  and  they  so  strongly  pressed  each  other 
that  the  blood  gushed  through  their  mail  in 
several  places.  At  last  with  sheer  fatigue 
they  drew  apart,  being  scarcely  able  to 
stand.  Then  Don  BeUianis  approaching, 
courteously  addressed  them — *  Renowned 
knights,  these  jousts  were  only  intended  for 
pleasure,  and  I  entreat  yon  to  leave  this 
combat  as  it  is.'  The  knights  behig  as 
courteous  as  valiant  and  finding  they  could 
not  end  the  combat,  were  much  troubled.*' 

The  author  had  ten  times  as  many 
separate  sets  of  adventures  to  conduct 
simultaneously  as  ever  had  the  esti- 
mable G.  P.  R.  James.  So  he  was 
frequently  obliged  to  suspend  one 
series,  and  take  up  another, — a  mode 
of  composition  which  all  novelists 
who  read  this  article,  are  advised  to 
eschew.  Leaving  Don  BeUianis  in- 
vesting the  emperor  of  Trebizond,  who 
stoutly  disputed  the  possession  of  the 
fair  FiorisbeUa*s  hand  with  him,  he 
proceeds  to  tell  what  happened  at  the 
joustings  of  Antioch  in  consequence 
of  the  happy  union  of  Bon  Brianel 
and  the  peerless  Aurora.  Thither 
came  Peter,  the  knight  of  the  Eeys^ 
from  Ireland.  He  was  son  to  tne 
king  of  Munster,  and  being  anxious  to 
seek  foreign  adventures  embarked  at 
Carlingford  and  performed  prodigies 
of  valour  in  Britain  and  France,  and 
then  sailed  for  Constantinople.  Be- 
ing within  sight  of  that  city,  a  storm 
forced  his  ship  away  and  drove  it  to 
Sardinia,  where  Peter  won  the  heart 
of  the  fair  princess,  Magdalena,  by  his 
successes  m  the  tournament,  and  his 
beauty  of  features  when  he  removed 
his  helmet  after  the  exercise.  The 
princess  has  a  claim  upon  our  indul- 
eence,  for  as  the  text  has  it,  "he 
looked  like  Mars  and  Venus  together." 
The  knights  of  those  happy  times  be- 


ing as  distinguished  for  modestv  as 
courage,  the  princess  ran  no  risk  in 
desiring  an  interview  with  the  peer- 
less Peter,  and  they  vowed  constancy 
to  each  other  till  death. 

A  neighbouring  king  demanding 
the  hand  of  the  lady  for  his  son,  the 
lovers  decamp,  and  nnd  themselves  on 
a  strange  island  in  a  day  or  two. 
Peter  having  ^ven  the  princess  a  red 

Eurse  containing  some  jewels,  she 
appened  to  let  it  fall  by  her,  and  it 
was  at  once  picked  up  by  a  vulture, 
on  the  supposition  of  its  being  a  piece 
of  raw  meat*  Flying  with  it  to  a 
tree  overhandng  the  river,  and  find- 
ing his  mistake  he  dropped  it  into  the 
water,  and  there  it  lay  on  the  sandy 
bottom  in  sight  of  the  lovers. 

The  knight  arming  himself  with  a 
long  bough,  and  getting  into  the  boat, 
would  have  fished  up  the  purse,  only 
for  the  circumstance  of  being  unpro- 
vided with  oars.  The  tide  having 
turned  he  was  carried  out  to  sea  and 
by  the  time  he  had  got  rid  of  his  ar- 
mour he  was  nearly  out  of  sight  of  the 
poor  princess,  now  left  shrieking  be- 
hind, who  was  conveyed  away  alter  a 
day  and  a  night's  suffering,  in  a  ship 
bound  for  Ireland,  where  she  took 
refuge  in  a  nunnery,  and  in  time  be- 
came its  superioress.  This  was  near 
the  palace  of  her  lover's  parents,  and 
to  match  this  strange  coincidence  bv 
another  equally  strange,  their  cook 
one  day  preparing  a  codfish  for 
dinner  discovered  within  it  the  iden- 
tical purse  of  jewels  carried  away  by 
their  son,  and  lost  in  the  manner  de- 
scribed in  the  distant  Mediterranean. 
They  gave  him  up  then  for  lost,  but 
he  was  merely  searching  through  the 
world  for  his  mistress,  jousting  at 
Antioch,  killing  a  stray  giant  here  or 
there,  and  rescuing  from  the  stake  at 
Windsor  an  innocent  countess  accused 
of  a  faux  txu — all  these  merely  to 
keep  his  nand  in  practice.  Don 
Glfuineo  with  whom  ne  had  frater- 
nised at  Antioch  is  also  engaged  on 
the  same  quest  and  comes  to  Ireland 
in  the  course  of  his  rambles.  In  that 
early  time  Owen  Roe  O'Neill  was 
chief  king,  MacGuire,  father  of  Peter 
was  king  of  Munster  as  before  stated, 
Owen  Con  O'Neill  and  Owen  Mac 
O'Brien  ruled  two  of  the  other  pro- 


*  This  episode  is  borrowed  from  the  Bomanoe  of  **  Peter  of  Provence  and  the  Fair 
Hagoeloiia  "  noticed  by  as  among  the  French  Folk.books. 
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vinces,  but  the  territory  claimed  by 
each  is  not  pointed  out.  The  com- 
piler was  probably  not  well  up  in  the 
old  chronicles ;  he  would  else  have 
given  O'Brien  the  territory  of  Mun- 
8ter,and  settled  MacGuire  somewhere 
near  Loch  Erin. 

Be  that  as  it  may  the  reigning  king 
of  Ulster  refusing  his  fair  daughter 
to  the  prince  of  Connaught,  was 
minded  to  bestow  her  on  the  terrible 
giant  Fluerston,  whose  inhospitable 
abode  was  in  the  mountains  of  Car- 
lingford.  The  father  of  the  rejected 
prince  determined  to  resist  this 
^*  family  compact,"  sent  out  knights 
and  squires  to  impress  every  knight 
errant  they  met  into  his  service. 
Being  rather  more  earnest  than  polite 
on  meeting  with  Don  Clarineo,  he 
slew  about  a  score  of  them,  and  after 
he  succeeded  in  learning  their  busi- 
ness with  him  he  was  inclined  to  slay 
another  score  for  their  stupidity  in 
not  being  more  explicit  at  the  begin- 
ning, whereas  he  would  have  devoted 
ten  lives  if  he  had  them,  to  the  cause 
of  prince  versus  giant 

Having  easily  massacred  the  Car- 
lingford  ogre,  he  began  to  bestir 
himself  in  his  quest  for  the  lost 
princess,  and  so  quitted  the  Con- 
naught  court  which  according  to  our 
author  was  held  at  that  era  in  Dub- 
lin, and  his  ioyklty  was  suitably  re- 
warded in  disco venne  his  own  as  well 
as  Don  Peter's  true  love. 

The  best  human  institutions  have 
their  defects.  The  knights-errant  of 
yore  were  so  distinguished  by  con- 
stancy to  their  lady  loves  that  some 
of  these  last  were  not  so  reserved 
toward  them  as  ladies  in  our  times 
toward  the  knights  that  illustrate 
the  nineteenth  century.  Florella, 
Don  Clarineo's  affianced,  happening 
to  be  in  this  category  and  having  very 
great  confidence  m  her  lord's  loyalty, 
did  not  at  the  same  time  think  it  un- 
profitable to  stay  near  him  in  the 
guise  of  his  squire^  very  careful  all 
the  while  to  keep  him  in  ignorance  of 
her  identity.    Visiting  the  convent 

E resided  over  by  Magdalenashe  knew 
er  at  once,  and  directed  Don  Clarineo 
to  go  there  next  day,  promising  him 
a  sight  that  would  surprise  him.  On 
entering  the  building  judge  of  his 
astonishment  on  beholding  two  prin- 
cesses of  ravishing  beauty,  one  the 
exact  likeness  of  his  dear  Florella, 
whom  he  dreamed  of  but  a  moment 


before,  as  walking  in  her  palace  gar- 
dens on  the  banl^  of  the  Bosphorus. 
AU  mysteries  were  cleared  up,  and 
Don  reter  who  was  no  farmer  off 
than  Windsor  soon  comi^eted  their 
happiness  by  crossing  the  Irish  Chan- 
nel and  Joining  theoL  Under  the 
circumstance  it  is  evident  that  Ma^- 
dalena  was  only  a  sort  of  lay  incum- 
bent, for  the  author  related  h^ 
marriage  without  mention  of  the 
slightest  hitch  interposed  by  solemn 
vows. 

Theabridgerof  the  original  romance 
thus  pleasantly  woimd  up  the  Irish 
episode. 

**The  joy  of  the  whole  kingdom  waa 
proclaimed  with  load  acclamations,  blazing 
of  firee,  ringing  of  bells,  jonsts  and  tourna- 
ments, with  many  other  recreations  too 
tedious  for  my  weary  pen  to  relate,  in 
which  joy  I  will  leave  them,  and  conclude 
this  history  famous  at  this  day  in  Ireland, 
and  past,  doubt,  not  a  little  esteemed  in 
other  countries.** 

But  it  would  be  unmeet  to  doee 
our  notice  by  any  event  of  less  im- 

Eortance  than  the  reception  of  the 
ero  of  the  book  by  the  fair  Floris- 
bella  when  he  returned  in  triumph 
after  putting  the  Soldan  of  Trebi- 
zond,  his  rival  and  inveterate  enemy, 
beyond  the  power  of  doing  further 
mischief.  While  the  Soldan  of  Baby- 
lon and  his  courtiers  were  vying  with 
each  other  in  efifbrts  to  make  Ms  re- 
ception a  thing  to  be  remembered — 

"Don  BeUianis^s  eyes  were  fixed  on  none 
bat  his  fair  princess,  who  adorned  with 
jewels  and  gold,  looked  like  a  little  heaven 
all  spangled  with  stars,  and  in  the  midst 
her  lovely  face  the  sun,  whence  beauteous 
rays  were  set  (sent,  qu,)  to  cheer  mankind. 
But  he  gazed  not  more  steadfast  on  her 
than  she  on  him,  so  that  m  mutual  adnur«- 
tion  their  eyes  were  fixed,  not  able  to  speak 
for  joy,  and  then  they  entered  the  palace. ** 

Reduced  to  anythmg  but  good 
humour  by  the  horrible  grey  paper 
of  our  copy  of  the  very  scarce  Burton^ 
the  faint  impressions  of  the  letters, 
and  the  too  evident  want  of  skill  in 
the  compiler  and  his  assistants,  we 
were  surprised  by  the  tolerably  good 
character  of  the  original  given  by  the 
curate  when  examining  the  renowned 
library  at  La  Mancha. 

**  *I  have  here,'  said  the  Barber,  *  got  in 
my  hand  the  renowned  Don  Bellianls.* 
*Even  he,'  answered  the  priest,  *with  the 
second,  third,  and  fourth  parts,  stands  very 
much  in  need  of  a  Httle  rhubarb  to  puiigQ 
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his  excessive  choler,  and  ought  to  be  pmned 
of  that  wbole  "Castle  of  Fame"  and  other 
mere  impertinences.  For  whigh  reason  let 
the  sentence  be  changed  into  transportation, 
and  according  as  he  reforms  he  shall  be 
treated  with  lenity  and  justice.  In  the 
mean  time,  friend  Nicholas,  keep  him  safe 
in  your  house  out  of  the  reach  of  every 
reader.' " 

A  careful  reader  will  easily  detect 
many  good  situations  and  interesting 
passages  of  the  original  which  have 
been  sadly  spoiled  in  the  pedler*s  com- 
pilation. 

It  was  originally  written  in  Spanish 
and  i)art  translated  into  French  by 
Clauae  de  Beuil,  and  published  by 
Du  Bray,  Paris,  1625  in  an  8vo. 


TBI  nmw  nisTomT  op  the  trojan  wabs 
▲iTD  trot's  onTRvcnoN. 

The  compiler  of  this  Burton  did 
not  share  in  Homer's  excusable  pre- 
judices in  favour  of  his  countrymen ; 

0  was  a  Trojan  to  the  back-bone. 
This  might  be  excused  in  compliment 
to  the  noble  and  patriotic  Hector, 
but  he  disturbs  commonly  received 
notions  of  family  relationship  among 
the  ancients,  a  thing  not  to  be  par- 
doned. He  does  not  scruple  to  bum 
incense  before  his  performance  at  the 
very  outset,  a  liberty  few  authors 
venture  to  take  now-a-days. 

**  Reader,  in  this  new  book  you  wilf  he 
entertained  with  so  pleasing  and  delightful 
a  tbeme,  revived  from  the  overwhelming 
of  time,  that  it  may  properly  be  termed  a 
gay  and  youthful  phoenix  arising  frOm  the 
ashes  of  former  ages.  The  stem  indeed  has 
been  sounded  by  the  trumpet  of  fame  to 
all  the  known  parts  of  the  world,  but 
having  been  confounded  with  fables  not 
warranted  by  authentic  historians,  I  have 
cleared  up  that  light  which  shined  before 
but  dimly,  distinguishing  between  the 
bright  lustre  of  true  history,  and  what  is 
merely  held  to  be  fabulous.** 

After  proposing  the  true  histories 
of  Hercules,  Theseus,  the  destruction 
of  Ilion,  and  other  equally  authentic 
facts,  he  proceeds  to  relate — 

"How  Brute  King  of  the  Trojans  ar- 
rived in  Britain,  and  conquered  Albion  and 
his  giants,  building  a  new  Troy  where 
London  now  stands  in  memory  of  which 
the  effigies  of  two  giants  in  Guildhall  were 
set  up,  with  many  other  remarkable  and 
very  famous  passages,  to  revive  antiquity 
out  of  the  dust,  and  give  those  that  shall 
peruse  this  elaborate  work,  a  true  knowledge 
of  what  passed  in  ancient  times,  ao  that 


they  may  be  able  readily  to  discourse  o! 
things  that  had  been  obliterated  from  the 
memories  of  most  people,  and  gain  a  cer- 
tainty of  the  famous  deeds  of  the  renowned 
worthies  of  the  world.** 

Our  truthful  historian  then  relates 
with  many  corrections  of  t h  e  legendary 
accoimts  of  the  lying  Grebes,  the 
histories  of  Hercmes,  l^heseus,  Or- 
pheus, Jason,  and  the  other  Ante- 
Trojan  heroes ;  and  either  through 
mere  whim,  or  better  information, 
tells  us  that  Proserpine  at  the  time 
she  was  snatched  away  to  heU,  was 
the  bride  of  the  enamoured  Orpheus, 
and  the  wicked  King  Pluto  putting 
armour  on  his  equally  wicked  follow- 
ers,—the  giant  Cerberus  and  others, 
and  festal  garments  over  the  armour, 
carried  her  away  despite  the  resist- 
ance of  the  bridal  party.  Orpheus 
obtained  her,  as  mentioned  by  the 
fabulists,  but  looking  back,  Cerbenis 
who  was  close  behind  arrested  her 
progress,  and  the  unfortunate  hus- 
band returned  to  upper  air  half  dead. 
Thereupon  Theseus  and  Pirithous 
tried  the  adventure,  but  the  giant 
Cerberus  slew  the  last  named,  and 
would  have  slain  Theseus,  but  Her- 
cules closely  following,  gave  the 
giant  such  a  knock  of  his  club  as  left 
him  lying  in  a  swoon  for  some  hours. 
Advancing  to  the  throne  of  the  black 
tyrant,  he  administered  another 
crushing  blow  on  his  helm,  and  leav- 
ing him  for  dead,  conducted  the 
trembling  but  delighted  Proserpine 
to  her  mother  and  husband  in  the 

Sleasant  vales  of  Sicily,  and  "  if  they 
idn*t  live  happy  that  we  mayr 
As  for  the  traitor  Cerberus  he  was 
presented  to  Hippodamia,  the  dis- 
consolate widow  of  the  murdered 
Pirithous  who  found  a  melancholy 
satisfaction  in  putting  him  to  death 
after  first  subjecting  him  to  well- 
deserved  tortures. 

In  the  rest  of  the  history  of  Her- 
cules our  compiler  does  not  think  it 
necessary  to  depart  from  the  state- 
ments of  the  early  writers.  He  gives 
him  indeed  as  second  wife,  Joely 
daughter  of  King  Pricus,  neither  of 
whose  names  we  recollect 

Our  authority  being  keenly  alive 
to  the  injustice  done  by  Homer  to 
the  Trojans,  corrects  his  statements 
on  sundry  occasions.  Well  disposed 
as  we  are  to  rectify  prejudices  he  has 
not  convinced  us  that  the  knights  on 
both  sides,  mounted,  armed  in  plate. 
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And  setting  their  strong  spears  in  rest, 
charged  each  other  in  full  career  in 
the  manner  of  Cranstoun  and  William 
of  Deioraine.    These  are  his  words, 

^*  Hector  and  Achilles  advanced  in  the 
front  of  either  army,  and  ran  at  each  other 
with  great  fury  with  their  spears,  giving 
such  a  shock  as  made  the  earth  to  tremble, 
with  which  Achilles  was  thrown  from  his 
horse ;  whereupon  the  noble  Hector  scorn- 
ing to  kill  a  dismoanted  man,  passed  on, 
making  lanes  through  the  enemy's  troops, 
and  paving  his  way  with  dead  bodies,  so 
that  in  a  fearful  manner  they  fled  before 
him. 

**  By  this  time  Achilles  being  remounted 
by  his  Myrmidons,  a  second  time  encoun- 
tered the  victorious  Hector,  who,  notwith- 
standing his  utmost  efforts,  again  bore  him 
to  the  earth,  and  went  on  making  a  dread- 
ful havoc  as  before.*' 

It  is  probable  that  his  account  of 
the  death  of  Hector  will  prove  the 
least  digestible  of  his  emendations 
to  the  admirers  of  the  early  Greek 
poets.  The  version  here  given  ap- 
pears to  de^nd  on  the  sole  authority 
of  our  compiler,  and  we  do  not  feel 
here  at  liberty  to  interpose  in  the 
literary  quarrel  sure  to  ^arise  on  the 
publication  of  this  article. 

"  Hector  having  taken  prisoner  Menes- 
teus,  Duke  of  Athens,  who  had  on  a  curi- 
ous silver  armour,  ho  was  conveying  him 
out  of  the  battle  when  thinking  himself 
secure,  and  being  overheated  with  action, 
he  threw  his  shield  behind  him,  and  left 
his  bosom  bare. 

**  Achilles  spying  this  opportunity,  ran 
with  all  his  might  his  spear  at  the  breast  of 
the  hero,  which  piercing  his  armour,  entered 
his  undaunted  heart,  and  he  fell  down  dead 
to  the  earth.  And  this  not  satisfying  the 
ungenerous  Greek,  he  fastened  his  dead 
body  to  the  tail  of  his  horse,  and  dragged 
him  three  times  round  the  city  of  Troy  in 
revenge  for  the  many  foils  and  disgraces  he 
had  received  of  him." 

The  rest  of  the  narrative  corres- 
ponds tolerably  with  the  old  accounts, 
but  we  have  not  heart  to  accompany 
the  author  through  the  burning  of 
Troy,  the  adventures  of  Eneas,  and 
those  of  Brutus  in  his  descent  on 
Britain,  and  his  victory  over  Albion, 
(Jog,  and  Magog.  Besides,  the  death 
of  the  "  Guardian  Dog  of  Troy*'  has 
disturbed  our  equanimity,  for  we 
acknowledge  as  great  an  esteem  for 
Hector  and  aa  strong  a  dislike  to  the 
ruthless  Achilles,  as  was  ever  enter- 
tained by  the  compiler  of  the  "  New 
History  of  the  Trojan  Wars." 


The  prejudices  of  the  romancers  of 
the  middle  and  Inter  a^es  in  favour 
of  the  Trojans  were  probably  due  to 
the  History  of  the  War  supposed  to 
have  been  written  by  Dares,  a  Phry- 
gian priest  mentioned  by  Homer.  It 
IS  in  Greek,  and  the  work  of  some 
ingenious  person  of  comparatively 
recent  times.  It  was  translated  by 
Postel  into  French,  and  published  in 
Paris  1553.  The  first  edition  in 
Greek  came  out  at  Milan  in  1477. 
Another  spurious  book  on  the  same 
subject  in  Latin,  was  attributed  to 
Dictys,  a  follower  of  Idomeneus^  King  ^ 
of  Crete.    The  first  edition  of  it  was 

Srinted  at  Mayence,   but   without 
ate. 

Tua  laiBH  aooucs  ano  RAPpAasn. 

The  literary  caterers  for  our  pea- 
santry, young  and  old,  have  been 
blamed  for  submitting  to  their  in- 
spection the  lives  of  celebrated  high- 
waymen, tories,  and  "  rnj)paroeii." 
Without  undertaking  their  defence 
we  cannot  help  pointing  out  a  vo- 
lume appropriated  to  gentry  of  the 
same  class  in  the  Family  Library 
issued  by  John  Murray,  whom  no 
one  could  for  a  moment  suspect  of 
seeking  to  corrupt  the  morals  of 
families  or  individuals.  We  find  in 
Bums'  and  Lambert's  cheap  popular 
bttoks,  another  given  up  to  these 
minions  without  an  apprehension  of 
demoralization  ensuing  among  the 
poor  or  the  young  who  may  happen 
to  read  it  oo  it  is  probable  that  J. 
Cosgrave  contemplated  no  harm  to 
his  generation  by  pu1>lishing  his  "  Irish 
Rogues  and  Rapparees.*'  It  were  to 
be  wished  that  the  motto  selected 
for  his  work  had  either  some  attic 
salt  or  common  sense  to  recommend 
it 

"  Behold  here's  truth  in  every  page  ex- 
pressed; 
O'Darby's  all  a  sham  in  fiction  dressed. 
Save  what  from  hence  his  treacherous 

master  stole. 
To  serve  a  knavish  turn,  and  act  the 
fooL" 

The  reader  will  please  not  con- 
found the  terms  "tory"and  "rap- 
paree."      The    tories,    though    that 

feneric  for  Irish  robbers  is  as  old  as 
llizabeth,  are  yet  most  familiarly 
known  as  legacies  left  us  by  the 
Cromwellian  ware,  and  chiefly  con- 
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sisted  of  those  rascals  who  pretend- 
ing to  assist  the  parliamentary  cause 
plundered  the  mere  Irish  farmers, 
and  every  one  of  both  sides  who  had 
anything  worth  taking.  They  were 
a  detestable  fraternity.  The  rap- 
parees  were  the  Irish  outlaws  in  the 
Jacobite  and  Williamite  wars,  in- 
cluding many  a  scoundrel  no  doubt, 
but  many  also  who  while  they  sup- 
ported themselves  in  outlawry,  ^t 
the  expense  of  those  who  in  their 
e^^es  were  disaffected  to  the  rightful 
long,  yet  kept  their  hands  unstained 
by  vulgar  theft  or  needless  bloodshed. 
Many  who  at  first  kept  to  the  hills 
and  the  bogs  as  mere  outlaws,  and 
exacted  voluntary  and  involuntary 
black  mail  for  mere  support,  accord- 
ing as  the  assessed  folk  were  Jaco- 
bites or  Williamites,  gradually  ac- 
quired a  taste  for  the  excitement  and 
license  of  their  exceptional  life,  and 
became  bona  fide  plunderers,  pre- 
ferring (all  other  things  being  equal) 
to  wasting  the  Sassenach  rather  than 
the  Gael,  and  that  was  all. 

Such  a  gentleman-outlaw  was  Red- 
mond Count  O'Hanlon,  who  flourished 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  Cromwel- 
lian  wars.  Redmond  was  worthy  of 
a  place  beside  Robin  Hood  and  Rob 
Roy,  and  has  been  made  the  hero  of 
two  stories,  one  by  William  Carleton, 
the  other  by  W.  Bernard  M*Cabe. 
Some  interesting  incidents  are  also 
related  concerning  him  in  a  late  num- 
ber of  the  University  Magazine, 
and  to  these  sources  we  refer  the 
reader  for  information  concerning 
him  and  CahirnaCapail(GhBx\ey  of 
the  Horse),  a  king  in  the  horse-steal- 
ingline. 

We  now  proceed  to  quote  a  few  of 
the  exploits  of  those  troublesome  in- 
dividuals of  high  and  low  degree, 
who  disturbed  their  country  in  the  end 
of  the  seventeenth,  and  furst  half  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  and  furnished 
amusement  to  the  peasantry  and  their 
children,  during  the  golden  days  of 
the  pedlers. 

The  great  Captain  Power  of  the 
South  travelled  northwards  to  meet 
and  try  the  skill  of  Redmond,  and 
they  had  a  shrewd  encounter  with 
broadswords  for  nearly  half  an  hour, 
neither  gaining  a  decided  advantage. 
They  swore  to  befriend  each  other  in 
all  future  needs,  and  in  consequence, 
Redmond  rescued  his  brother  from 


the  soldiers  when  they  were  conduct- 
ing him  to  execution. 

Fewer  coming  into  Leinster,  lodged 
at  the  house  of  a  small  farmer  whom 
he  observed  to  be  ver^  dejected  all 
the  evening.  On  inquiry  he  found 
that  his  landlord  and  the  sheriff  were 
expected  to  make  a  seizure  next  day, 
for  rent  and  arrears  amounting  to 
£60,  After  some  further  discourse, 
Power  offered  to  lend  him  the  sum  on 
his  note  of  hand,  and  the  offer  was 
gratefully  accepted.  Next  day  the 
farmer  after  much  parleying  acknow- 
ledged that  he  had  X60  dven  him  to 
keep,  and  that  he  would  produce  it 
rather  than  have  his  little  property 
distrained,  and  trust  to  (jk>d's  good- 
ness to  be  enabled  to  put  it  together 
rn.  The  landlord  after  sufficiently 
sing  him,  gave  him  a  receipt  in 
full,  and  parting  company  with  the 
sheriff's  posse,  returned  home.  In  a 
lonely  part  of  the  way  he  was  set 
on  by  Power,  and  robbed  of  the 
£60y  and  his  watch,  and  other  valua- 
bles. In  a  day  or  two  the  robber 
called  on  the  farmer,  said  he  was 
goinff  away,  and  the  promissory  note 
would  be  of  no  use  to  him.  So  he 
took  it  out  and  tore  it  in  pieces. 

How  the  unreflecting  hearts  of  the 
fireside  group  glow  over  such  quasi- 

generous  deeds  of  robbers,  and  how 
ttle  they  think  on  the  selfish  and 
abandoned  and  iniquitous  portions  of 
the  lives  of  their  favourites !  "  Bah ! 
they  took  from  the  rich  that  could 
afford  itp  and  gave  to  the  poor  that 
wanted  it  Dickens  a  bit  o'  me  'ud 
betray  Redmond  O'Hanlon  or  Cap- 
tain Power  if  I  got  a  stocken'  o'  goold 
by  it" 

These  fine  fellows  were  finally 
betrayed  by  young  girls  who  had 
suffered  in  reputation  from  them. 
"By  women,"  said  Power  on  the 
scaffold  (we  quote  Mr.  J.  Cosgrave), 
"was  I  enticed  to  continue  m  sin, 
and  bv  a  woman  was  I  at  last  be- 
trayed, though  she  pretended  to  be 
my  friend,"  which  speech  melted  the 
spectators  into  tears. 

Strong  John  MacPherson  is  admit- 
ted among  the  Irish  worthies  by  Mr. 
J.  Cosgrave,  though  he  was  more 
probably  a  Uighlandman.  There  was 
much  of  the  milk  of  human  kindness 
about  strong  John.  If  a  horseman 
would  not  lend  (John  merely  requested 
a  loan),  he  never  used  the  ugl;^  words 
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"  stand  and  deliver,"  he  pulled  him 
off  his  horse,  and  gave  him  a  squeeze. 
If  that  failed  he  carried  him  away 
from  the  highway,  giving  the  horse 
his  liberty,  and  rifled  h>m  in  some 
quiet  nook.  Being  ^t  on  one  night 
by  a  crowd  in  an  inn  kitchen,  he 
threw  the  hostess  over  his  shoulder, 
and  no  better  shield  could  be.  Making 
his  escape  he  laid  her  on  the  ground, 
set  his  root  apparently  on  her  body 
— it  was  only  on  her  gown,  however 
— and  extorted  twenty  pieces  from 
her  fqends  before  he  released  her, 

Str6ng  Jo^in  was  in  no  instance 
guilty  of  murder.  He  never  even 
struck  but  in  self-defence,  and  always 
betook  himself  to  defence  by  a  wo- 
man when  practicable.  He  met  the 
usual  destiny  of  his  tribe  about  1678. 
On  his  way  to  the  gallows  he  com- 
posed and  played  on  the  pipes  the 
Furth  MacPherson.  It  is  of  him  or 
a  near  relative  that  Robert  Bums 
sung:— 

**  Sae  wantonly,  sae  danntingly, 

8ae  yanntingly  gaed  he, 
And  played  a  spring,  and  daaced  aronn* 
Below  the  gallows-tree.'* 

Will  Peters,  bom  among  thft.  ro- 
mantic scenery  of  the  Slieve  Bloom 
moimtains.  might  have  lived  and  died 
a  respectable  man,  or  at  least  have 
acquired  the  fame  of  an  Highway- 
man, had  it  not  been  for  two  trifling 
impediments.  His  father  was  a  re- 
ceiver of  stolen  cattle,  which  being 
commonly  kept  in  a  neighbouring 
field,  whose  owner  remained  out  of 
sight,  the  crime  could  not  be  brought 
home  to  hira.  The  other  miscjiance 
consisted  in  his  staying  at  school  only 
till  he  had  mastered  ''Heynard  the 
Fox."  It  was  the  opinion  of  Mr.  J. 
Cosgrave  that  if  he  nad  got  through 
"  Don  Bellianis,''  the  "Seven  Cham- 
pions,*' and  "  Troy's  Destruction,"  he 
would  have  arrived  at  the  honours  of 
the  high-road.  After  a  few  mistakes 
in  his  cattle-stealing  apprenticeship, 
he  became  acquainted  with  the  re- 
nowned Cfiarliy  of  the  Horsey  and 
thus  made  use  of  him.  He  was 
placed  in  durance  for  stealing  a  sorrel 
horse  with  a  bald  face  and  one  white 
foot,  and  committed  to  Carlow  gaol, 
the  horse  being  intrusted  to  the  care 
of  the  gaoler.  Peters  Pere  on  hear- 
ing of  the  ugly  mistake  (see  Talley- 
rand) revealed  the  family  sorrow  to 


the  great  Oahir,  and  he  being  fully 
informed  of  the  marks,  colour,  &c,  of 
the  beast,  sent  a  trusty  squire  of  his 
to  the  assize  town  a  few  days  before 
the  trial,  mounted  on  a  mare  with 
the  same  marks  as  those  above  noted. 
The  gaoler's  man  took  the  horse 
down  to  the  Barrow's  edge  every 
morning  to  drink,  and  the  acent 
making  his  acquaintance  invited  nim 
to  take  a  glass  at  a  neighbourlDg 
"shebeen"  the  morning  before  the 
trial.  While  they  were  refreshing 
themselves,  the  squire's  double  mount- 
ed on  the  mare  approached  where  the 
horse  was  tied  outside,  substituted 
his  own  beast,  and  rode  off  on  the 
other.  The  refreshed  man  on  coming 
out  observed  nothing  changed,  ana 
rode  the  new  comer  home  to  the 
stable. 

The  trial  coming  on  the  prosecutor 
swore  home  to  his  property,  but  Mr. 
William  Peters  saia  he  was  as  inno- 
cent of  the  theft  as  the  Lord  Lieute- 
nant "My  lord,"  said  he,  "ax him 
if  you  plase,  what  did  I  steal  from 
him."  The  answer  came  out  that 
was  expected,  "  a  sorrel  horse,  such 
and  such  marks."  "It  wasn't  a 
sarreU  mare  you  loetl"  "  Na"  "  My 
lord,  will  you  plase  to  send  for  the 
baste,  and  if  it's  a  horse  let  me  be 
swung  as  high  as  Gildheroy."  The 
anim^  was  sent  for,  the  whole  court 
burst  into  i^  roar,  and  Will  Peters 
demanded  compensation,  but  did  not 
get  it. 

Peters  once  prevented  a  stolen  cow 
from  being  recognised  by  clapping 
two  hot  loaves  on  the  horns,  and  turn- 
ing them  in  when  softened.  Another 
time  he  ingeniously  stitched  a  half 
tail  to  the  remnant  of  that  appendage 
of  another  stolen  cow,  and  in  this  dis- 
guise was  not  afraid  to  let  her  be 
seen  by  the  former  owner. 

Being  taken  up  again  he  was  exe- 
cuted, as  far  as  hanging  for  fifteen 
minutes  could  effect  it  However, 
being  at  once  taken  away  by  his 
people  he  was  resuscitated.  Once 
nK>re  he  was  seized,  and  conveyed  to 
Eilmainham,  whence  he  escaped  ra- 
ther than  be  transported. 

In  union  with  two  others  he  once 
laid  an  ingenious  plan  to  rob  the  house 
of  a  shopkeeper  in  Thomas-street^ 
Dublin.  One  of  them  making  some 
purchases  asked  the  favour  of  allow- 
mg  a  sack  of  his  to  renuun  there  till 
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morning.  A  hnge  fat  fellow  sitting 
down  on  the  sack  later  in  the  even- 
ing, so  incommoded  the  man  inclosed 
that  he  was  obliged  to  betray  himself. 
Being  at  last  secured  in  Kilkenny  for 
running  away  with  a  roll  of  tobacco 
from  a  poor  huxter-woman,  he  was 
once  more  placed  on  the  drop.  Two 
ropes  broke  with  him,  and  it  was  only 
by  plaiting  three  strong  bed  cords 
together  that  the  Sheriff  was  finally 
relieved  of  his  fears. 

Such  were  the  unedifying  subjects 
presented  to  the  consideration  or  the 
yoimg  in  Mr.  J".  Cosgrave's  collection. 
He  certainly  had  no  evil  in  his  mind 
when  composing  it,  but  its  moral 
effect  was  at  best  questionable.  It 
would  be  a  book  very  ill  suited  for 
rustic  fire-side  reading  in  our  day. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  "  Wars 
of  Troy,"  though  no  indication  of  evil 
intention  is  apparent  We  subjoin 
the  names  of  those  books  that  still 
continue  in  print  Why  they  should 
still  find  buyers  seems  strange,  when 
such  care  is  expended  in  supplying 
useful,  pleasant,  and  harmless  read- 
ing for  the  lower  classes.  However, 
any  evil  inherent  in  them  is  slight 
compared  to  that  of  some  of  the  Lon- 


don halfpenny  and  penny  joumals. 
The  following  still  form  portions  of 
the  pedler's  stock  : — "  The  Academy 
of  Compliments,"  "  The  Arabian 
Nights,^^"The  Battle  of  Aughrim," 
"]&op,"  "Gulliver,"  O'Reilly  s " Ire- 
land,*^ "Hocus  Pocus,"  "Irish 
Rogues,"  "  James  Freney,"  "  Robin 
Hood's  Garland,"  "Seven  Cham- 
pions," "Tales  of  the  Fairies,"  "The 
Trojan  Wars,"  "Valentine  and  Or- 
son," and  the  **  Seven  Wise  Masters 
and  Mistresses  of  Rome,"  some  of 
them  absolutely  harmless. 

In  the  whole  collection,  there  was 
not  one  volume  racy  of  the  Irish  soil, 
or  calculated  to  excite  love  of  the 
country,  or  interest  in  its  ancient 
history,  or  literature,  or  legends.  The 
eighteenth  century  was  certainly  a 
dreary  one  in  many  respects.  For- 
mality, affectation,  and  cynicism  pre- 
vailed in  the  manners  and  literature 
of  the  upper  classes,  and  the  lower 
classes  were  leftto  their  own  devices 
for  mental  improvement  It  says 
something  for  the  sense  of  modesty 
inherent  in  the  Celtic  character,  that 
there  were  so  few  books  of  a  gross  or 
evil  character  among  their  popular 
literature. 


SCENES  IK  THE  TBAKSITION  AGE  FBOM  OJBSAB  TO  CHBIST. 


%ASUtA  POPPiBA  B  ORBSnVO-moOK. 

It  was  the  noon  of  a  day  some  time 
after  this  order  had  been  despatched. 
Sabina  Poppsea  had  iust  risen  and 
entered  her  bath-chamber,  while  two 
of  her  favourite  women,  Pyrallis  and 
OriUa,  were  preparing  her  toilet  ap- 
paratus in  the  adjoining  dressing- 
room.  The  scene  is  in  a  small  but 
superb  mansion,  in  which  the  ambi- 
tious beauty  had  resided  for  several 
months;  a  villa  which  Nero  had 
erected  for  her  on  the  southern  de- 
clivity of  the  Palatine  hill,  opening 
on  one  side  toward  the  gardens  of  the 
palace,  and  fronting  on  the  other  the 
Latin  Way,  and  the  Vivarium  on  the 
Coelian  Mount— the  great  menagerie 
for  the  beasts  intended  for  the  sports 
of  the  amphitheatre. 

This  beautiful  residence,  which 
•was  entirely  built  of  white  Alban 
stone  and  various  marble,  was  sur- 
rounded by  gardens  in  which  the 
rarest  exotic  trees  and  flowers  ex- 


haled their  perfume.  Num erous  foun- 
tains flashed  and  played  in  their 
bowery  walks,  in  which  by  day  green 
twilight  perpetually  reigned,  and  on 
either  side  of  the  marble  colonnades, 
which  led  thence  from  the  gates 
to  the  porches  and  piazzas,  embel- 
lished with  choicest  statuary,  which 
had  been  taken  from  the  Grecian 
cities  and  towns  in  the  Aegean 
islands.  Although  so  near  the  centre 
of  the  city  and  the  great  lines  of 
traffic  and  concourse,  this  elegant 
villa  wore  a  secluded  look  ;  shielded 
by  walls  and  lofty  trees  on  the  south, 
the  din  and  stnepar  of  Rome  came 
softened  to  its  luxurious  precincts,  re- 
pelled by  the  ranges  of  great  struc- 
tures which  rose  to  the  east  along  the 
Sacred  Way  and  the  declivities  of  the 
Palatine  in  that  direction ;  while  to 
the  west  its  nearest  neighbour  was 
the  mansion  of  Caius  Piso,  one  of  the 
most  magnificent  buildings  of  that 
imperial  and  aristocratic  (quarter. 
This  great  urban  villa,  likewise  sur- 
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rounded  by  ffardens,  stood  on  the 
proj  ecting  angle  of  the  Palatine  mount, 
overlooking  the  southern  end  of  the 
Circus  Maximus. 

The  chamber  in  which  the  freed- 
women  of  Sabina  were  making  pre- 
parations for  attiring  their  mistress, 
though  of  moderate  dimensions,  was 
constructed  and  ornamented  with  the 
most  luxurious  taste.  Between  the 
slender  pillars  of  alabaster,  which  rose 
to  the  arched  roof,  rich  with  carving 
and  device  in  ivory  and  crystal,  ap- 
I>eared  a  series  of  paintings  illustra- 
tive of  the  mythologic  adventures  of 
Aphrodite  and  Mars,  Cupid  and 
Psyche,  animated  with  the  imagina- 
tive beauty  and  colour  of  the  rarest 
Greek  art  of  the  period.  In  the 
centre  of  the  marble  floor,  which  was 
covered  in  parts  by  the  precious 
matting  of  Egjrpt.  and  strewn  abund- 
antly with  the  leaves  of  Cyrenean 
roses,  a  fountain  of  perfumed  waters 
pulsed  languidly  in  the  subdued  light 
of  the  two  high  casements  which 
opened  in  the  wall,  beneath  which 
was  an*anged  the  toilet  table  of  the 
bathing  beauty,  upon  which  was 
placed  the  polishea  silver  mirror, 
oright  as  a  moon,  numerous  crystal 
boxes  and  phials  of  unguent,  oaour, 
and  colour,  and  such  other  accessories 
of  the  art  of  physical  fascination  as 
Ovid  has  enumerated.  Of  the  doors 
of  this  dressing-room,  one  led  to  the 
bath-room,  beyond  Which  opened 
a  vista  of  a  chamber  lined  with 
mirrors,  the  other  to  a  spacious 
apartment  at  the  opposite  side.  The 
latter,  which  presented  a  rich  and 
shadowy  vista,  was  unoccupied,  save 
by  a  nightingale,  which  from  its 
golden-wired  cage  embosomed  in  dark 
shrubs,  ever  and  anon  interrupted 
the  plashinff  of  the  fountains  by  its 
ecstatic  rouXades, 

Presently,  the  door  of  the  bath- 
room opening,  Sabina  entered  with 
a  proud  but  ^guid  step,  and  seated 
herself  before  a  mirror,  which  re- 
flected her  beautiful,  but  evil,  and 
somewhat  anxious  face,  her  lon^ 
black  tresses  silkily  flowing  around 
the  full  stately  neck  and  shoulders, 
enveloped  in  a  soft  robe  of  snowy 
Egyptian  linen.  Sabina,  glancing  at 
her  image  with  a  look  of  apathy, 
which  presently  intensified  into  eager 
observance,  threw  herself  back  in  the 
chair,  the  while  her  tiring-women — 
of  whom  one,  Pyrallis,  was  a  Grecian ; 


the  other,  Orilla,  a  Syrian  of  Antioch 
— commenced  the  prefatory  admin- 
istration of  their  toilet  duties.  Be- 
mainins  silent  for  a  time,  Sabina 
presently  said,  in  a  sighing  tone  of 
mdolent  irritation : 

"Ah — ^ha^Pyrallis,  I  feel  so  languid 
and  wearied  to-day.  Methinks,  too^ 
my  beauty  begins  to  fade ;  my  ^^es 
are  dim,  and  mark,  something  of  a 
wrinkle  is  absolutely  gathering  <ni 
my  brow." 

''Oh,  the  gods,"  cried  I^nrallia,  as 
with  golden  comb  in  her  right  hand 
she  divided  the  long  floatmg  ^n, 
laughing  the  while  with  a  &wniiig 
knaengaging air :  "a  woman  indeed 
as  they  say,  passes  from  the  age  of 
the  dimple  to  that  of  the  wrinkle ; 
but  to  tne  last  yon  are  many  years 
distant  yet ;  and  for  your  eyes  seem- 
ing dim,  madam—ha,  ha,  did  you 
ever  hear  the  like  ?  when  they  have 
the  soft  fresh  hue  of  the  violet  and 
the  sparkle  of  the  sapphire.  By  my 
troth,  though,  I  shall  begin  to  believe 
what  you  say.  as  they  seem  careless 
to  see  how  luU  of  spirit  theynre, 
madam." 

"  There  is  certainly  a  wrinkle  ga- 
thering on  my  forehead.  Even  at 
this  distance  it  is  plain." 

"  As  plain  as  on  the  brow  of  Yenus, 
where  none  such  can  be,"  said  OriUa, 
glancing  with  an  affected  air  of  in- 
dignant seriousness  from  the  table, 
where  she  was  arranging  a  few  trifles. 
a  golden  box  of  spikenard  and  a  small 
brush  and  phial  of  a  oertain  die  for 
the  eyelids;  "why  your  languor 
becomes  you,  lady." 

"  La  la,  mayhap  the  bath  was  too 
warm  to-day.  But  in  sooth,  women," 
Sabina  added,  "  I  have  been  wake- 
ful a  night  or  two,  and  anxious  about, 
about,  the  delay— still  this  uncer- 
tain^"— 

"Oh,  interrupted  Pyrallis,  if  that 
be  it,  empress,  smooth  your  mind 
and  rest  in  calm,  for  never  again  into 
the  walls  of  Rome  shall  Octavia  enter; 
she  shall  see  those  of  Pluto  first." 

"I  think  so,  I  trust  so,  I  believe  so : 
yes,  we  are  secure  in  that  quarter, 
said  Sabina,  eagerly;  '*but  hark,  good 
Pyrallis,  have  any  women  been  at  the 
palace  for  the  few  days  past  1" 

"  Should  you  not  know  it,  madam, 
if  there  were ;  not  so  in  sooth,  even 
Acte  has  been  sent  to  Antium." 

"And  what  has  past  these  two 
days,  since  I  have  seen  the  emperorf ' 
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"  Little.  Day  before  yesterday  the 
emperor  passed  morning  with  Mene- 
cratis  practising  on  the  harp— your 
head  a  little  the  other  way,  madam — 
then  Seneca  came  for  a  grave  hour, 
after  when  the  chariot  was  ordered 
for  the  circus.  In  the  evening,  men 
only,  a  drinking  revel,  till  midnight, 
after  which  the  emperor  issued  cer- 
tain executory  orders.  And  yester- 
day much  the  same." 

**Pyralli8,  haste  with  my  hair; 
all's  well  so  far,  and  yet  some  care 
sent  by  a  demon  still  shadows  me." 

Here  the  sound  of  a  footstep  in  the 
neighbouring  chamber  caused  the 
two  maids  to  turn.  The  intruder 
was  a  beautiful  Asian  sinking  boy. 
some  ten  years  old,  whom  Kero  haa 
purchased  for  a  great  sum,  and  pre- 
sented to  his  mistress. 

"  'Tis  but  Usitha,"  said  lyallis  ; 
''are  you  disposed  to  hear  him  sing, 
madam  ?" 

"  I  care  not ;  hark  you,  how  the 
beasts  roar  on  the  hill  opposite." 

"  Nay,  now  you  must  have  a  song ; 
music  will  do  you  good,  mistress ; 
'twill  gentle  your  blood  ;  faith,  for  a 
headache  there's  nothing  like  it" 

"  Well^  'twill  wile  the  time.  But 
first,"  said  Sabina,  "  fill  me  a  cup  of 
yonder  Lotus  wine." 

"  Come  now,  Usitha,  a  choice  love 
song,"  cried  Orilla, "  one  of  Sappho,  or 
Pedo,  or  Catullus." 

"Or  that  you  voiced  the  day  the 
emperor  visited  here,  remember  you 
it  r  said  Sabina,  whose  head,  finished 
80  to  speak  to  a  hair,  just  emerged 
frouKthe  silken  tunic  in  which  Onlla 
tired  her. 

"  He  knows  as  many  songs  as  there 
be  stars,"  said  Pyrallis.  "Begin, 
Usitha." 

The  tinkling  of  a  small  harp  was 
now  heard,  and  then  the  voice  of  the 
boy  in  cleat  soft  voluptuous  cadences 
singing: 

Where  hast  thou  hidden,  sweetest  one, 
Who  mocked  me  but  one  darling  day. 
Then  sighing  fled  with  love  away 
Like  golden  swallow  with  the  sun  ? 
Rich  passion  swaying  in  my  blood 

Makes  fancy  deem  that  tiion  afar, 
Art  wandering  in  a  lovesome  mood 
And  whispering  to  yon  burning  star, 
Somesoft  regret  that  drops  in  dew. 
Some  memory  that  relumes  de- 
sire, 
And  kindling  scatters  through 
and  through 
Thy  rosy  veins,  a  future  fire. 
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Sweet,  dost  thou  think  upon  the  noon 
That  o*er  us  passed  along  the  heath 
As  soft  and  balmy  as  thy  breath; 
Until  the  clear  and  conscious  moon 
Looked  when  we  lay ;  in  love,  I  think, 

With  the  delicious  danger  there. 
With  burning  pulses  on  the  brink 
Of  all  delight  and  all  despair; 
Then  as  flush  love  no  more  would 
hide 
Within  the  temperate  shade  of 
wUl, 
That  crimson  lip  you  turned  aside 
With  pleasure  faint,  but  lingered 
stilL 

"Pretty  in  sooth,"  said  Sabina;  "a 
song  'tis  to  some  maiden,  and  instinct 
with  a  grateful  protervity. 

**  Well  sung,"  said  Onlla,  clasping 
a  bracelet  on  the  ivory  arm  oi  her 
mistress ;  "  you  beat  the  nightingale.'* 

"Ha,  ha,  I  believe  you,  Orilla," 
laughingly  lisped  the  boy  in  bro- 
ken Latin.  "  See  how  it  nutters  its 
wings  against  the  wires;  the  bird 
envies  me  my  voice,  and  would  pick 
my  eyes  out 

"  Is  ot  so,  'tis  a  good  bird  and  a 
sweet,"  said  I^allis.     • 

Here  the  nightingale's  song  again 
swelled,  the  music  panting  in  its 
throat  so  long sustainea  that  itseemed 
eager  to  perish  in  giving  its  passion- 
ate heart  utterance. 

"  What  ean-ings  will  you  wear  to- 
day, lady,"  inquired  Orilla,  raising 
her  voice,  while  this  music  lasted, 
"  pearl  or  diamond  ]" 

"  Methinks  the  pearl  becomes  you 
best  by  day,  madam,"  insinuated  the 
fawning  voice  of  the  other  tire  woman. 

"Good,"  returned  Sabina;  and 
while  Orilla,  bending,  insert^  the 
ornament,  Pyrallis  cried  to  Usitha. 

"Hark  !  the  nightingale  challenges 
you  again.  Contmue  your  song  usi- 
tha :  you  charm  us." 

"  Poor  voice,"  said  Orilla,  carefully 
pencilling  with  some  dark  juice  the 
eyelids  of  her  mistress  to  give  greater 
languor  and  briUiancv  to  the  orbs. 
"Poor  voice,  could  he — which  he 
can  never — feel  love,  well  as  he  sings 
of  it,  happy  he."  The  boy  con- 
tinued : — 

Oh,  come  again  while  summer  and  I 
Can  strew  a  couch  of  roses  sweet 
To  hide  those  white  and  dainty  feet 
And  cool  the  cheek  that  blushes  nigh ; 
And  we  wiU  learn  all  lovesome  arts 
While  love  pouts  near  unsatisfied. 
Make  pretty  playthings  of  our  hearts. 
And  turn  love,  come  too  near,  aside^ 
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The  while  I  whisper  in  your  ear, 
Perchance,  perchance  his  joy 

would  be, 
Like  light  upon  the   glowworm 

near, 
Lost  in  the  hand  that  gave  it  me.** 

At  the  moment  the  song  concluded 
there  was  a  pause,  in  wmch,  jarring 
upon  the  ear,  from  the  Vivarium 
opposite  the  windows,  came  the  roar- 
ing of  the  wild  beasts,  whose  feeding 
time  had  arriyed.  Just  then  a  tall, 
impassive,  feminine-faced  figure  en- 
tered, and  standing  at  the  door, 
said : 

**  I  came  to  acquaint  you,  madam, 
that  your  orders  nave  been  executed. 
A  messenger  has  iust  arrived  from 
Pandataria  with  the  parcel  you  ex- 
pected. Approach,  little  Laso — steady 
now,  let  not  the  salver  fall." 

Sabina  had  sprung  suddenly  to  her 
feet,  and  with  eyes  naming  tiger-like, 
stared  towards  the  door,  while  she 
screamed,  "  Bring  it,  bring  it  hither ; 
-quick,  that  I  may  slack  my  eyes." 

As  she  spoke,  a  pretty  uttle  child, 
rosy-faced,  and  nearly  naked— the 
plaything  present  given  her  by  Nero, 
to  whom  we  have  previously  alluded — 
entered,  bubbling  with  innocent 
laughters,  and  besuing  in  its  chubby, 
cupid  arms  a  golden  salver,  on  which 
something  lay,  covered  with  a  cloth. 

With  faces  pale  with  affright  they 
vainly  tried  to  conceal,  the  tire  women 
stood  apart,  as  Sabina  quickly  seized 
the  offering;  laid  it  on  the  toilet  table, 
and  with  rapacious  hand  snatched 
away  the  covering. 

A  decapitated  head,  death  pale  and 
bloody,  was  disclosed.  It  was  that 
of  the  young  Empress  Octavia. 

The  women  could  scarce  restrain  a 
scream,  the  child  fell  a  crying,  and 
while  the  eunuch  and  singing  boy  dis- 
appeared from  the  adjoining  chamber, 
giaoina,  gazins  pitilessly  on  the  cold 
face,  cried, "  Wish  me  joy,  Pyrallis  and 
Orilla ;  at  last  I  am  empress.  Behold 
the  head  which  has  hitherto  kept  the 
crown  from  mine.  Approach,  my 
women;  but  what!  you  shake  and 
tremble.  Away,  bring  thither  from 
the  next  chamoer  the  amphora  of 
strong  wine,  that  you  may  nerve 
Youn^ves,  and  that  I  ma^  pour  a 
fibation  to  fortune  on  this  triumphant 
day." 

FyraUis  and  Orilla,  interchanging 
meaning  looks,  did  as  they  were 
ordered.     Sabina  filled  their  cups 


and  made  them  drink,  and  then  bend- 
ing over  the  ghastly  relic  of  her 
jealousy,  hatred,  revenge,  before  the 
mirror  in  which  it  and  her  living  face 
were  reflected,  began  to  criticise  it 
with  cruel  and  contemptuous  terms, 
an  occupation  in  which  her  women, 
now  giddied  and  stupified  by  the 
strong  wine,  presently  joined  her. 
Now,  with  the  playful  insensibility  of 
a  cat,  she  toyed  with  the  sad  trophy, 
turning  it  from  side  to  side ;  now 
with  tiger-Hke  rage,  she  held  it  up  by 
the  hair,  laughing  furiously. 

"Nay,  in  faith  she  had  a  pretty 
ear,  Pyrallis,  very,  though  it  shall 
never  hear  the  name  "empress" 
.  more ;  and  the  eyes,  let's  see  — and 
taking  a  golden  bodkin  she  lifted  the 
dead,  white  lid,  and  gazed  on  the 
glassy  orb;  then  spat  upon  it,  mutter- 
ing in  a  sort  of  growl,  into  which 
hatred  had  changed  her  siren  voice,  a 
broken  and  but  half-understood  soli- 
loquy— struck  the  dead  face  with  her 
hand,  then  threw  herself  back  in  her 
chair,  before  it,  pale  and  panting, 
gazing  with  sullen  demon  eyes  on  her 
piteous  treasure. 

A  brief  period  elapsed,  and  then 
the  marriage  of  Popp«ea  and  Nero 
was  celebrated  with  unexampled 
magnificence  :  the  small  and  infam- 
ous court  circle  exulting  in  this  spec- 
tacle of  crowned  crime,  the  virtuous 
among  the  old  nobles  and  knights 
regarding  it  with  disdain  and  horror; 
the  plebians  and  foreign  population 
of  Rome  with  mingled  feelings- 
many  of  the  first,  with  whom  the 
young  empress  Octavia  had  been  an 
object  of  affectionate  popularity,  with 
pity  and  deep  breathing  hatred ;  the 
latter  with  laughter  and  indifference. 
Nero  was  now  rapidly  mounting  to 
the  hellish  meridian  of  his  career  • 
each  successive  atrocity  perpetrated 
by  the  tyrant  being  endorsed  by  his 
slaves,  the  senate,  who,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  this  murder,  as  of  many  pre- 
ceding, ordered  sacrifices  and  thanks- 
givings to  be  offered  in  the  temples 
of  the  gods. 


The  house  in  which  the  Agapse  was 
held  was  an  old  structure,  standing 
in  a  dark,  steep,  and  narrow  street 
which,  running  from  the  south-west 
extremity  of  the  Yelabrum,  ascended 
the  lower  declivity^of  the  Aventine 
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Mount,  which  had  for  ages  been  the 
Bpecial  quarter  of  the  poor.  It  was 
rented  by  a  Christian  named  Than- 
arsaia,  and  was  resorted  for  the  most 
part  by  members  of  the  nascent 
society  whose  ecclesisB  or  assemblies 
were  at  this  period  held  in  private. 
Here,  as  in  a  few  other  districts  of 
Borne,  they  lived  in  small  commu- 
nitiee^  having  all  things  in  common, 
working  each  for  the  other^  and  thus 
bound  together  by  the  ideas  and 
promises  of  their  newlj-revealed 
Faith,  forming  isolated  societies  amid 
the  fierce,  gorgeous,  luxurious,  and 
evil  world  of  paganism.  Indoctrin- 
ated with  the  ideas  and  history  of  the 
Saviour  and  Comforter,  with  the  divine 
principle  of  universal  Love  which  he 
originated,  with  the  belief  in  immor- 
tality deduced  from  the  recorded  facts 
of  his  resurrection — accounts  derived 
orally  from  witnesses,  and  from  those 
brief  histories  of  the  sublime  event 
which  had  so  lately  occurred  in  Judea, 
of  which  each  society  possessed  seve- 
ral— those  primitive  Christian  com- 
panies led  a  laborious,  exclusive,  pure, 
and  enthusiastic  existence,  animatea 
with  the  principles  of  the  noly.  good, 
and  true,  and  anticipative  of  the  im- 
mediate second  commg  of  the  incar- 
nate God,  when,  amid  the  fieir  ruins 
of  the  old  world,  the  spirits  of  those 
who  had  become  His;  regenerate 
through  Hts  doctrines  and  through 
faith  in  His  Messiniac  mission,  shomd 
ascend  emancipated  from  death,  and 
become  partakers  of  His  eternal 
heavenly  kingdom.  The  night  was 
calm,  the  blue  air  radiant  with  stars, 
when  lusa  and  Grian,  having  threaded 
their  way  through  the  magnificent 
and  densely  thronged  streets,  arrived 
at  the  portal  of  the  house,  beside 
which  two  keepers  stood,  wno  after, 
an  interchange  of  signs,  admitted 
them.  Passing  through  the  vestibu- 
lum  or  entrance  hall,  fit  with  a  single 
lamp,  they  arrived  at  the  atrium,  a 
large  chamber,  supported  by  pillars, 
dim  and  solemn.  Here  a  few  lamps 
threw  their  light  on  the  Christian 
company  collected ;  a  company  com- 
posed chiefly  of  slaves  ana  artizans, 
among  whom  those  of  the  Hebrew 
nation  predominated.  At  the  lower 
end  of  the  room  the  men  occupied  a 
number  of  rude  triclinise  arranged  by 
tables ;  at  the  upper  end  the  woman 
of  the  community  were  similarly  dis- 
posed.   On  their  entrance,  lusa  and 


Grian  saluted  the  assembly  with  the 
customary  "  Hail,  peace  be  with  ye, 
brethren  and  sisters  in  Christ," — to 
which  the  community  replied  in  ear- 
nest and  gentle  voices—*' Hail  and 
peace."  Then,  bowing  before  a  cross 
which  stood  near  the  centre  of  the 
chamber,  they  advanced  and  mingled 
with  their  Christian  sisterhood. 

In  that  assembly  was  seen  many  a 
countenance  which  bore  the  traces  of 
oppression,  sufiering,  vice ;  but  all  such 
pa^an  and  pristine  shadows  seemed 
echpsed  by  the  expression  of  the  new 
internal  spirit  witn  which  they  were 
animated;  and  eyes  which  had  looked 
on  a  hundred  scenes  of  miseiy, 
tyranny,  and  guilt,  were  now  illumi- 
nated by  mutual  love  and  good  will, 
and  by  an  ardent  zeal  and  enthusiasm 
as  they  conversed.  The  tables  were 
spread  with  an  abundant  but  simple 
repast  of  bread  and  wine,  a  store  of 
which,  as  well  as  clothing,  was  placed 
apart,  for  distribution  among  the  sick, 
the  unemployed,  and  poor.  As  yet 
the  feast  remained  untouched,  the 
company  appearing  to  await  the  ar- 
rival of  some  important  guest,  and  in 
the  interim  their  general  attention 
was  fixed  on  a  man  in  slave's  garb, 
who  with  an  air  simple  ^d  calm,  had 
been  narrating  a  strange  tale  of  his 
late  sufferings ;  of  his  having  upwards 
of  a  year  before  been  crucified  at  the 
villa  of  a  noble,  not  for  any  fault,  but 
merely  to  serve  as  a  model  for  a 

Sainter;  of  his  rescue  when  nearly 
ead  by  a  few  of  his  brethren,  who 
had  heard  from  friends  amonk  the 
slaves  of  the  atrocious  act;  of  the 
dangers  he  had  since  endured ;  being 
constantly  pursued  by  the  civic  autho- 
rities with  the  object  of  putting  him 
to  death.  Those  statements  com- 
manded unusual  sympathy.  Many 
cried  out — "Fear  not,  oh,  Eunus,  for 
thou  shalt  receive  protection  here  in 
Rome,  and  if  so  minded,  be  afforded 
means  to  regain  your  native  country." 
But  Eunus  said,  "  Suffering  and  per- 
secution, oh  brethren,  I  heed  not,  nay 
•ovet  them  rather,  as  thus  to  be  tried  by 
the  powers  of  the  world,  is  to  a  Chris- 
tian as  I,  one  of  the  conditions  for 
obtaining  heaven.  It  is  but  to  follow 
in  the  footsteps  of  the  Master.*  When 
the  God-man  Christ  has  suffered  from 
the  evil  ones  of  the  earth,  why  should 
we  his  worshippers  and  followers 
complain,  much  less  I;  for  I  who  now 
speak,  have  spoken  with  those  who 
*— ^  *-       .  37*  o 
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beheld  him  offered  up — a  sinless  sacri- 
fice," 

As  he  made  this  thrilling  announce- 
ment, all  eyes  rested  on  him,  and 
many  cried,  ^' Speak,  speak,  oh  Eunus; 
tell  us  how  was  this,  and  who  were 
the  witnesses  you  hare  known)" 

"It  is  twenty  years  since  I,  oh 
brethren,  a  native  of  Antioch,  became 
a  Christian.  Some  years  later  I  join- 
04 1  this  society,  which  then  as  now 
lived  recluse  in  the  town  of  Pella,  to 
the  north-east  of  Jerusalem,  where  I 
met  with  many  who  had  spoken  with 
Peter,  but  chiefly  with  Simon  the 
Ovrenian,  who  on  the  terrible  day 
of  Christ's  death,  carried  his  cross 
from  the  judgment  hall  to  the  hill  of 
death,  outside  the  walls  of  the  city. 
Drawn  thence  by  the  soldiers  and 
Jewish  mob,  he  with  many  more 
crossed  the  valley  of  Hermon,  and 
ascended  a  rock  some  furlongs  dis- 
tant, where  as  long  as  the  light  of 
dav  remained  above  the  land,  they 
beheld  the  agonizing  and  awful  scene." 

"Narrate,  oh.  Simon,  what  they 
beheld— what  tnou  has  heard,"  ex- 
claimed many  earnest  voices. 

"After  the  judgment  had  been 
pronounced,  and  while  the  soldiers  of 
filate,  who  were  Gallic  mercenaries 
belonging  to  the  Celtic  ledon,  were 
about  to  bear  away  the  Master  to 
the  place  of  execution,  finding  that 
He  was  unequal  to  carry  the  weight 
of  the  cross,  they  called  aloud  to  the 
multitude  for  one  to  bear  the  burthen. 
From  amid  the  tumultuous  crowd  of 
Jews  and  priests  who  clamoured  for 
His  death,  and  followed  raging  and 
mocking,  Simon  advanced  and  seized 
the  fated  wood.  The  Master,  though 
weak;  bore  a  calm  and  inspired  look, 
as  He  silently  advanced  amid  the 
furious,  devil-possessed  company.  A 
single,  great,  divine  thought  seemed  to 
fill  His  soul,  and  He  walked  as  though 
He  saw  them  not  The  house-tops 
were  crowded  with  furious  and 
anxious  faces  as  the  procession  moved 
through  the  narrow  streets,  and  at 
length  arrived  at  the  summit  of  the 
low  hill  looking  to  the  north-west, 
over  the  valley  of  Hermon.  It  was 
about  noon ;  a  dark  day.  Several 
disciples  and  a  number  of  women  had 
followed  the  raging  mob  ;  but  when 
they  came  where  the  cross  was  being 
erected,  the  soldiers  drave  them  away 
with  their  spears;  and  crossing  the 
gloomy  valley  the  group  ascended 


the  nearest  hill,  where  they  could  see 
the  dread  spectacle.  Simon  also  was 
driven  away,  but  from  his  place  he 
saw  Christ  nail^  to  the  cross,  with 
the  thieves  beside  him,  the  soldiers 
sitting  beneath,  casting  lots  for  Uie 
garments,  the  circling  crowd  roaring 
and  mocking.  Then  it  was  that 
Christ,  raising  His  voice  in  prayer  and 
calmly  regarding  His  murderers,  said, 
"  Forgive  them,  Father  ;  they  know 
not  what  they  do."  Absorbed  in  an- 
guished praver,  the  group  gazed  from 
afar  for  an  hour,  and  a  second,  and  a 
third.  Then— for  the  voices  of  the 
multitude  had  gradually  calmed — 
they  heard  a  cry  shivering  up  to  the 
heavens ; — saw  the  soldiers  startingto 
their  feet,  gazing  on  the  central  cross 
a  moment ;  then  they  and  the  multi- 
tude fall  to  the  ground,  for  a  mighty 
earthquake  shook  the  world;  and 
th  under,  minded  with  the  awful  sheets 
of  flame,  filled  the  heaven&  Cries  and 
shrieks  of  despair  were  heard,  and, 
save  for  the  fearful  light  which  ever 
and  anon  pierced  the  gloom,  the  op- 
posite hill  became  lost  in  a  horror  of 
thick  darkness.  At  that  moment,  when 
the  soul  of  the  Son  ascended  to  the 
Father,  it  seemed  as  if  the  earth 
itself  and  the  powers  of  the  air,  ago- 
nized at  the  spectacle,  desired  to 
perish  also.*' 

Eunus  had  hardly  ceased  when  the 
sound  of  a  firm  hasty  footstep  broke 
upon  the  attentive  silence  of  the 
assembly,  and  all  eyes  were  turned 
toward  the  entrance  of  the  cham- 
ber, where  a  figure  entered,  and 
raising  an  arm  aloft  cried,  "HaiL 
brethren  in  Christ!"  An  universal 
"  Hail,  Paulus !"  responded,  and  many 
of  the  men,  rising  respectfully,  made 
place  for  the  illustrous  prophet,  while 
several  of  the  women,  who  were  now 
for  the  first  time  in  his  presence, 
rushed  forward  to  behold  him. 

He  was  a  man  a  little  below  the 
middle  stature,  broad  and  powerfully 
formed.  His  features  were  aquiline 
and  strong;  the  head,  which  was  bald, 
though  of  small  d  i  mensions,  was  lofty  in 
the  crown,  broad  and  strikingly  mark- 
ed on  the  forehead,  beneath  whose 
deep  brows,  dark  eyes  of  intense  lustre 
glowed.  His  countenance^the  lower 
part  of  which  was  veiled  in  a  flowing 
oeard,  whose  sable  was  mingled  with 
gray — bronzed  with  sun  and  traveL 
worn  with  the  traces  of  physical 
and  mental  toil,  and  bearing  upon  it 
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many  a  scar  of  tortiire-lash  and  lion'8 
claw,  while,  typical  of  vast  energy, 
was  chiefly  characterized  by  a  pure 
deep  exultation  and  enthusiasm,  which 
alternated  with  an  expression  of 
rapt  benevolence  and  sweet  courtesy. 
A  nxed  expression,  a  deep  and  central 
fire^  inspired  its  lineaments  across 
which  in  moments  of  calm,  flitted  a 
dim  ideal  light,  in   which,  had  a 

Ehysiognomist  been  there,  ne  would 
ave  recognised  a  being  of  action, 
mingled  with  the  soul  of  a  dreamer. 
His  voice  was  of  mighty  power,  deep 
and  musical ;  his  familiar  manner, 
distinguished  by  a  captivating  grace.''^ 
Having  passed  from  one  to  another, 
to  whom  he  addressed  a  few  kindly 
words,  Paulus  reclined  beside  Tha- 
narsaia,  the  deacon  of  the  small 
Christian  assembly;  of  whom  he  made 
inquiries  touching  its  finances,  the 
while  placing  the  contents  of  a  purse 
of  sersterces  on  the  table,  which  he  in- 
structed his  neighbour  to  place  in  the 
common  treasury,  while  he  remarked 
with  checriul  content,  that  he,  his 
wife  and  son,  had  been  at  work  from 
dawn  desirous  to  contribute  to  the 
common  fund.  Presently  having  ear- 
nestly conversed  with  the  deacon  re- 
specting the  state  of  the  treasury,  the 
number  of  poor  supported,  and  having 
received  satisfactofv  replies,  return- 
ing to  the  table  he  signalled  the 
attention  of  the  whole  assembly  for 
prayer,  and  kneeling  before  the  cross, 
around  which  all  gathered,  poured 
forth  an  invocation  to  the  ascended 
God  to  bless  the  work  and  preserve 
them  for  ever  united  in  the  spirit  of 
faith,  of  love,  and  of  charity. 

All  then  drew  round  the  tables  to 
partake  of  the  sacred  supper.  Paulus. 
who  ministered,  broke  the  bread  ana 
distributed  it,  saying  in  the  words  of 
Christ,  ''Take,  eat  in  remembrance  of 
Me;"  and  subsequently  apportioning 
the  wine,  accompanied  it  with  a 
similar  recommendation  in  the  words 
of  the  Saviour.  After  the  supper  had 
terminated,  Paulus  then  read  a  portion 
of  the  Scripture  from  a  small  scroll 
he  carried  in  his  robe,  which  com- 
prised the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  and 
the  account  of  the  last  days  and  sa- 


crifice of  Christ,  nearly  in  the  same 
words  as  we  now  find  them  in  the 
Gkxspels,  but  more  fragmentary,  the 
document  conUuning  these  precious 
memorials  being  one  of  many  of  the 
copies  from  which  the  existing  Cos- 
pels  were  afterwards  compiled.  The 
reading  finished,  Paul  arose  to  deliver, 
as  customary,  an  exhortation  to  the 
community;  alluding  first  to  the  state 
of  the  nascent  Church,  of  whose  pro- 
gress generally  he  detailed  his  ex- 
perience in  many  countries,  in  Syria, 
J  udea,  Idumea,  Arabia,  Greece,  Gaul, 
and  Italy,  through  which,  for  more 
than  thirty  years  after  the  day  of  his 
conversion,  he  had  incessantly  tra- 
velled, spreading  the  good  tidings  of 
salvation.  He  spoke  of  Christ,  His 
life — the  final  verification  of  pro- 
phecy ;  of  His  'miracles  and  teach- 
ings, as  he  had  orally  received  them 
from  several  of  His  companions  and 
apostles;  of  His  resurrection,  and 
commands  to  them  whom  he  ap- 
pointed to  go  forth  over  the  whole 
earth,  spreading  the  light  of  His 
ideas  among  Jew  and  Gentile;  of  His 
appearance  to  him  in  thunder  and 
lightning  near  Damascus,  whither  he 
had  gone  to  persecute  the  faithful, 
and  of  the  influence  of  that  miracu- 
lous event  on  his  subsequent  career. 
After  noticing  in  detail  the  Divine 
ideas  of  the  Saviour  and  Comforter,and 
asserting  that  a  supernatural  power 
had  descended  on  all  who,  through 
a  profound  faith  in  His  redeeming 
mission,  became  His  apostles,  he  ad- 
dressed a  passionate  appeal  to  the 
assemUy  to  purify  their  hearts,  to  be 
constant  in  prayer,  to  live  in  love, 
fearless  and  strong,  waring  against 
the  vices  and  demons  of  the  earth, 
and  making  of  the  heathen  captives 
for  heaven,  remembering  that  through 
faith  all  things  are  possible.  Many 
whom  he  addressed  had  been  steeped 
in  sin — regenerated  by  the  new  glo- 
rious belief,  they  had  become  new 
creatures.  What  though  they  were 
still  plunged  in  poverty,  in  slavery, 
in  misery,  the  greater  their  sufl'erings 
for  the  truth,  the  greater  the  happi- 
ness hereafter.  Many  whom  he  ob- 
served, bore  the  slave's  garb ;  but, 


•  A  slight  notice  of  St.  Paul's  personnel  may  be  found  in  Euscbius,  and  in  the  apoc- 
ryphal Gospel  of  Paul  and  Thekla.  Like  other  Jews,  Paulus  supported  himself  by  a 
trade,  tent- making,  as  we  learn  from  the  Epistles.  During  this  his  first  risit  to  Rome,  he 
lived  in  a  house  which  he  rented  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Prtetorian  barracks,  to  the 
south  oftheEsquiline  hill.  ^  i 
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disiiiictioiiB  in  the  sight  of  man  were 
nothing  in  that  of  Qod,  who,  like  the 
son  shining  on  all  alike,  lives  speciallj 
in  those  who  worship  Him  in  holiness. 
What  matters  it  whether  one  is  slave 
or  master  1  those  only  are  free  who 
have  purified  their  hearts,  who  live 
strong  in  the  faith  of  Christ's  re- 
demj^ion,  happy  in  the  hope  of  His 
oomingto  juageandtosa^e.  Around 
us  on  all  sides  hell  rages,  and  the 
Evil  One  enslaves  the  heathen  wor- 
shiping the  demon-gods  of  their  pNer- 
somfi^  lusts  and  passions,  which 
their  very  lawsare  purposed  to  punish. 
Hell  is  in  hattalion  against  us.  Let 
us,  then,  create  in  our  nearts  a  heaven 
of  pure  thoughts,  and  make  our  lives  a 
heaven  of  pure  deeds,  which  nothing 
external  can  influence ;  thus  imitating 
and  living  for  Jesus,  the  Comforter, 
and  Strengthener,  and  Saviour  of  all 
who  turn  to  Him,  the  destroyer  of 
the  obstinate  and  vicious.  Let  us 
lose  not  an  hour  in  the  work  of  at- 
taining Christ-like  perfection,  for  the 
time  approaches  when,  seated  at  the 
right  hand  of  €k)d.  He  shall  appear 

SK)n  the  earth  in  thunder  ana  fire, 
ere  in  this  verycity,  I  say,  those  now 
living  shall  see  Him  raining  fire  from 
heaven,  enveloping  in  a  flaming  tem- 
pest those  proud  and  mighty  struc- 
tures of  an  evil  power  and  people, 
suddenly  to  be  swept  away ;  wnile 
from  that  flaming  deluge  those  alone 
shall  be  saved  who  worship  Him  in 
truth — soldiers  of  Christ  who  have 
fought  the  good  fight,  and  alone  des- 
tin^  to  enjoy,  as  tne  reward  thereof, 
the  new-bom  heaven  of  the  holy, 
which,  bright  as  the  sun,  shall  arise, 
recreate  from  the  ashes  of  the  uni- 
verse, where  as  here,  all  who  worthily 
have  God  in  them  shall  be  eternally 
united  in  roirit  with  HiuL 

The  address  and  exhortation  of 
Paulus,  which  continued  for  an  hour, 
was  delivered  with  an  inspired  fer- 
vour and  burning  zeal.  He  enunciated 
ideas  which  animated,  purified,  en- 
nobled, which  exalted  the  slave,  to 
whom  the  world  had  disappeared. 
Revolutionized  bv  holy  and  God-like 
thoughts,  he  felt  himself  a  spirit  only, 
full  of  the  power  which  spring  from 
faith  and  love,  and  inspired  with 
the  purpose  of  conquering  a  spiritual 
world,  which.should  extend  far  oeyond 
Roman  domiuiou,  and  efi'ect  a  con- 
quest as  superior  to  it  as  the  immortal 
loul  id  to  the  material  sword. 


Amid  the  assembly  was  a  poor  man 
who  had  been  smitten  with  a  nervous 
affliction— namely,  palsy,  and,  when 
a  short  interval  had  elapsed  after 
Paulus  had  concluded  his  address,  th^ 
sufierer,  who  had  drank  deep  of  his 
words,  was  placed  before  nim  by 
several  who  entreated  him  to  heal 
hiuL 

Paulus  taking  his  hand  knelt  down 
beside  him  and  for  some  moments 
prayed  fervently.  Then  rising  and 
fixing  his  eyes  upon  him,  the  while 
his  aspect  exhibited  a  powerful  con* 
oentration  of  nervous  force,  he  waved 
his  hands  over  him  for  some  time^ 
blessing  him,  then  cried,  ^'Li  the 
name  of  Christ  I  call  upon  you  to 
be  made  whole.''  The  man  whose 
eves  were  still  immovablv  fixed  <m 
those  of  Paulus,  as  in  a  oieam,  sud- 
denly aroused  b^  these  words,  raised 
himself  on  his  ^eet  as  by  an  irresisti- 
ble inner  impulse  of  the  soul,  of  which 
alone  he  seemed  conscious;  a  shiver 
passed  through  him,  he  stood  uprifi;ht, 
walked  across  the  chamber;  then 
knelt  at  the  feet  of  Paulus,  whcL 
raising  him,  directed  that  he  amid 
the  assembly  who  had  the  greatest 
faith  should  perfect  his  restoration 
by  daily  prayer  and  the  laying  on  of 
hands. 

Again,  all  resumed  their  places,  and 
joined  in  a  hymn,  breathmg  of  love 
to  God  and  man  and  of  hope  in  the 
ooming  heaven ; — the  voices  of  men 
and  women  mincling  in  a  rapture  of 
musical  prayer, which  arosesacred  and 
sweet  through  the  impluvium  of  the 
chamber  to  the  deep  night  sky  ra- 
diant with  innumerable  stars.  After 
this,  it  being  now  near  midnight,  the 
assembly  broke  up,  and  in  vokingpeaoe 
on  his  brethren,  Paulus  departed, 
promising  soon  to  meet  them  again 
before  his  departure  for  Corinth,  then 
imminent 

He  was  accompanied  by  lusa  and 
Grian,  their  common  way  lying  fos 
many  streets  in  the  same  direction ; 
their  residence  being  on  the  Pincian 
hill,  that  of  the  apostle  to  the  south- 
east of  the  Esquiline  not  far  from 
the  Prsetorian  barracks.  The  streets 
though  silent  as  compared  with  the 
uproar  which  reigned  amid  them  by 
day, were  still  thronged  in  parts.  They 
passed  throi^htheVelabrum,  throu^ 
the  Roman  Forum,  that  of  Jul  us,  and 
into  the  leading  street  of  the  Suburra, 
and  thence  towards  the  Esquiline. 
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Lights  still  gleamed  in  the  halls  and 
windows  of  the  great  houses  and  in  a 
few  of  the  Temples  on  the  hills.  Now 
they  encountered  a  debauched  throng, 
full  of  wine  and  insult;  now  the  train 
of  some  knight  or  senator  before  and 
behind  whose  lectica  slaves  marched 
carrying  torches  ;  songs  of  revel ;  the 
voices  of  the  watch  crying  out  the 
hour  broke  upon  the  night  air. 
Gradually  however  those  groups  and 
sounds  lessened,  as  they  approached 
the  shady  ways  leading  along  the 
gardens  of  the  Pincian,  and  arrived  at 
the  entrance  of  the  secluded  nook 
where  lusa  lived,  Paulus  bade  her 
and  her  companion  a  holy  and 
ffracious  adieu,  and  turning  to  the  right 
hastened  to  his  domicile. 

As  he  approached  it  through  a 
narrow  street  in  which  many  artizans, 
armourers,  and  others  lived,  he  en- 
countered a  man  of  sullen  and  sar- 
castic, but  watchful  aspect,  who  ap- 
proaching cried  in  an  insolent  tone  : 
— "  By  Hercules,  you  return  late,  oh 
Paulus.  Doubtless  you  have  been  as 
ever  preaching  against  our  gods,  and 
seeking  to  destroy  the  livelihood  of 
theirjninisters.  Thinkest  thou,  Chris- 
tian cur,  that  I  and  my  craft  will  suf- 
fer thee  thus  to  injure  our  trade. 
Knowest  thou  not,  if  thy  ideas  pre- 
vailed, accursed  one,  the  business  of 
moulding  gods  for  the  temples  would 
cease.  What  name  hast  thou  for  this 
but  robbery  1"    "  Alexander  the  cop- 

Eersmith,"  replied  Paulus  calmly,  '^I 
avo  indeed  been  occupied  as  thou 
sayest;  and  so  shall  be  ever  while  life 
remains.  Idols  and  their  worshippers 
I  hate  and  pity  ;  and  shall  endeavour 
with  all  my  soul  and  will  to  make  the 
one  an  object  of  contempt,  apd  to  con- 
vert the  other  from  the  ruinous  dark- 
ness in  which  they  are  plunged,  to  the 
Truth  by  which  alone  they  can  be 
saved." 

"  Out  upon  thee,  blasphemer  and 
madman,"  cried  the  man  advancing 
with  a  furious  gesture ;  but  upon  ob- 
serving the  calm  courageous  aspect 
of  Paulus,  retreating  a  step  or  two, 
"  The  day  is  coming,  dog,  when  thou 
shalt  be  given  to  the  camifex.  I  shall 
see  thee  hang  yet,"  he  roared. 

"The  day  is  coming,"  returned 
Pauhis,  "when  yonder  city  and  all 
the  temples  for  which  thou  and  thy 
craft  workest,  shall  be  consumed  by 
fire  from  heaven  like  withered  leaves. 
"  Thou  hast  let  slip  thy  purpose,'* 


cried  Alexander.  ^*  An  incendiary  by 
Pollux ;  the  Christians  design  to  bum 
the  city— ha^  wouldst  thou  deny  it." 

"  The  Christians  are  men  of  peace," 
said  Paulus. 

"  Away,"  roared  the  fellow.  "  Mark 
me  thou  shalt  hear  more  of  me  and 
of  the  suicidal  confession  thou 
hast  let  slip.  Bum  the  city !  thou 
shalt  bum  thyself  first,  if  I  live  tiU 
dawn,"  and,  casting  a  savage  look  at 
Paulus  he  rushed  into  his  house, 
while  the  former  calmly  regained  his 
abode. 


It  was  the  27  th  of  March,  a  gala  day 
in  Rome,  it  being  the  feast  of  the 
goddess  Cybelle,  whose  worship,  if 
such  it  may  be  called,  had  obtainea  an 
increasing  popularity  among  the  popu- 
lations of  the  city,  so  large  a  proportion 
of  which,  slaves  and  managers  of  the 
theatres  and  circi,  gladiators,  actors, 
pan  torn  imists,  musicians,  &c.,  were 
of  eastern  origin.  Early  in  the  day  one 
of  the  many  processions  of  the  god- 
dess had  set  forth  from  her  temple — 
the  same  circular  structure  which  is 
still  to  be  seen  fronting  the  Tyber, 
to  the  west  of  the  Palatine  hill — a 
procession  representing  in  its  nerson- 
ages  the  loves  of  Atys  and  Cybelle, 
and  attended  by  a  great  gathering  of 
bloated  and  licentious  priests,  painted, 
attired  in  gorgeous  robes  and  mitres, 
clashing  sistrums,  shouting  songs  cele- 
bi:ative  of  her  legend,  and  from  their 
lofty  chariots  scattering  badinage 
and  scurrilous  jests  among  the  plebs, 
who  retorted  in  a  similar  vein«  All 
gods  and  their  forms  of  worship  were 
received  in  Home,  as  the  city  repre- 
sented a  conquered  but  united  world  ; 
but  though  the  descendant  renmant 
of  her  ancient  citizens  adhered  to 
their  old  local  and  national  deities, 
while  tolerating,  disdained  the  licen- 
tious ceremonies  of  the  East,  that 
indiflference  did  not  extend  to  those  of 
Cybelle.  whose  fete  day  was  enjoyed 
by  all  classes,  it  being  a  sort  of  pagan 
carnival,  a  spring  saturnalia,  in  which 
not  slaves  only  but  all  classes  took 
pari 

The  streets  through  which  the  pro- 
cessions past  were  profusely  decorated. 
Draperies  and  hangings,  gaudy,  or 
rich  and  gorgeous,  depenaed  from  the 
roofs,  windows,  and  portals  ;  the  pil- 
lars were  adorned  with  wreaths  of 
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flowers  and  ribbons.  In  the  lower 
regions,  in  the  narrow  ways  branching 
from  the  thoroughfares,  the  wine  ana 
cook  shops  drove  a  roaring  trade,  while 
numerous  women  of  all  ranks,  masked 
and  di^ised  in  pantomime  apparel, 
sallied  forth  on  footer  in  their  chariots 
to  eigoy  and  take  part  in  the  tumul- 
tuous movement,  to  laugh  and  be 
laushed  at,  as  they  mingled  in  the 
endless  procession,  whose  groups  and 
figures,  fantastically  got  up  for  the 
occasion,  formed  a  burlesque  repre- 
sentation of  the  manifold  legends  of 
mythology.  The  population  at  such 
times  may  be  said  to  have  become 
actors  in  an  universal  Attelian*  farce 
of  the  most  grotesque,  the  broadest, 
and  most  infamous  character.  The 
housetops  and  windows  were  alive 
with  faces,  as  the  procession  moved 
on  its  way  :  the  bloated  priests  work- 
ing themselves  up  in  a  sort  of  bac- 
chanalian furor,  dancing,  singing, 
gesticulating,  and  saluting  the  passers-, 
by  and  each  pantomime  group  m  their 
customary  style  of  licence.  Shout- 
ing, lauffhters,  various  minstrelsy, 
witty  and  obscene  jests  filled  the  ^ 
around ;  while  from  windows  and 
vehicle,  storms  of  sweetmeats,  baubles, 
and  small  coin,  were  showered  and 
scrambled  for— the  Oybellian  priests 
in  such  encounters  exhibiting  an 
obese  activity  in  collecting  the  pop- 
ular tribute; — stopping  occasionally  in 
an  open  space  to  penorm  some  in- 
cidents connected  with  the  story  of 
Atys  and  Cybelle,  to  chant  the  dv- 
thiramb,  and  threaten  the  female 
population  with  the  barren  curse,  if 
they  did  not  contribute  to  the  sup- 
port of  their  religion.  As  the  scenes 
and  dialo^e  of  this  dishevelled  pagan 
fete,  originated  to  dve  scope  to  all 
that  was  fantastical,  humorous,  and 
licentious  among  the  plebes  and  citi- 
zens of  the  orientalized  Home  of  this 
period,  would  hardly  be  tolerated  in 
description,  for  the  present  let  us 
follow  the  procession  through  a  few 
of  the  principal  streets  of  the  vast 
metropolis,  as  it  appeared  in  the  spring 
of  A.D.  63— a  year  before  the  great 
conflagration. 
The  procession  started  as  we  have 


said  from  the  round  temple  of  Cybelle, 
near  the  Forum  Boanum  or  catUe 
market,  between  the  Tyber  and  the 
great  circus,  and  advanced  throog^h 
the  chief  street  of  the  Velabrum — a 
low  lyinff  district,  comprising  a  con^ 
geries  of  narrow   streets  of  shops 
toward  the  Yicus  Tuscus  or  Tuscan 
(quarter,  the  great  emporium  of  cloth- 
ing in  Rome.  There  the  houses  werei^ 
great  height,  mounting  to  eight  or  t»i 
stories,  intervalled  by  msula  or  blodm 
of  building,  the  lower  part  occupied 
by  shops,  tke  upper  let  out  in  lodg- 
ings, to  cattle  and  com  and  provisioa 
merchants,  travellers,  artizans,  &c, 
&c.    To  the  left  by  the  river  side 
rose  the  temple  of  Fortune ;  to  the 
right,  somewhat  in  advance,  that  of 
Janus,  in  whose  portal   stood    the 
double-faced  statue,  looking  toward 
the  broad-paved  Clivus  VictorisB  or 
street  of  victory,  which  led  up  the 
declivity  of  the  Palatine  mount,  to 
the  palatial  range  of  building  which 
Tiberius  had  erected  beside  the  resi- 
dence of  Augustus.    From  this  point 
the  scene  was  striking.    To  the  right 
rose  the  Palatine  hiu  with  its  vast 
range  of  palaces,  their  long  colonnage 
extending  along  its  western  declivities, 
overlooking  the  long  area  of  the  great 
circus,  overtopped  oy  its  three  obe- 
lisks.  On  the  summit  of  the  hill  shone 
the  Temple  of  Victory,  the  sun  gleam- 
ing on  its  golden-winged  figure;  and 
on  the  arbourage  of  the  surrounding 
gardens,  with  their  multitude  of  mar- 
ble    shrines,     monuments,     arches, 
statues,  and  spouting  fountains,  while 
beneatn  the  line  of  the  palaces,  nearer 
the  circus,  appeared  a  long  line  of 
superb  mansions,  the  property  of  the 
great  nobles.     Proceeding  from  this 
point,  the  procession   entering  the 
Tuscan  way,  noted  for  its  knavish 
shopkeepers,  passed  beneath  the  enor- 
mous wooden  bridge,  supported  on 
arches  a  hundred  feet  high,  which 
spanned   the  northern  end  of  the 
Velabruntt.  a  gigantic  work  of  Cali- 
gula, whicn  formed  a  passage  from  his 
palace,  fronting  the  northern  angle 
of  the  Palatine,  to  the  Temple  of  the 
Thundering  Jove,  on  the  Capitoline 
hilL    Emerged  from  its  shadow  and 


*  The  Attelian  farce  was  an  enteitaiiunent  confined  to  the  upper  classes.  It  was 
performed  in  costume,  and  not  from  a  written  hut  extemporized  dialogue.  Resemblmg  the 
masquerade,  as  distinguished  from  the  drama,  it  was  intended  to  amuse  select  societies 
by  eliciting  wit,  satire,  &c.    Parody  of  known  individuals  was  one  of  its  chief  elements. 
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passing  between  the  Julian  Basilica 
and  the  temple  of  Saturn,  they  crossed 
the  Sacred  Way  and  entered  the 
Roman  Forum. 

Let  us  cast  a  glance  around  this 
famous  locality,  the  centre  of  Rome, 
and  of  its  history,  republican  and 
imperial. 

This  open,  flagged  space,  between 
the  Oapitoline  and  Palatine  hills  is 
about  six  hundred  feet  long  by  a 
hundred  broad,  at  its  broadest  or 
northern  end,  and  less  at  its  southern. 
Facing  the  Oapitoline,  you  see  the  Tri- 
umphal Arch  of  Tiberius  to  the  right — 
fronting  the  Temple  of  Saturn,  an  old 
massive  pillared  building,  the  bank 
and  mint  of  Rome.  The  Sacred  Wav 
passing  under  this  above-named  arch 
ezten<&  before  the  facade  of  this 
temple,  until  it  joins  the  steep  street, 
lined  with  porticoed  public  buildings, 
which,  diverging  to  the  left,  and 
taking  another  turn,  ascends  the 
declivity  of  the  lofty  Oapitoline  to  the 
brazen  portals  of  the  Oapitolium,  with 
its  three  great  temples.  Immediately 
in  front  rises  the  superb  Temple  of 
Concord,  with  its  ranges  of  vast 
marble  pillars,  intervalled  by  statues 
and  crowned  with  its  brazen  dome. 
Behind  it  on  the  ascending  slope,  ex- 
tending a  hundred  yards  m  width,  is 
seen  the  Tabularium,  a  long  range  of 
massive  and  splendid  building,  com- 

Arising  the  chief  offices  of  the  state, 
'o  the  right,  a  little  in  advance  of 
the  Temple  of  Ooncord,  the  small  old 
shrine  of  Janus  stands,  and  where  the 
angle  of  the  steep  hill  extends,  front- 
ing the  Via  Nova,  you  see  the  iron 
fates  of  the  terrible  Tullianum,  the 
lack  prison  cut  out  of  the  rock,  in 
whose  underground  chamber  Jugur- 
tba  perished  from  cold  and  hunger. 
BaiBing  the  eyes, the  mighty  and  mag- 
nificent structures  of  the  upper  region 
of  the  hill,  towering  amid  numerous 
buildings  and  statues,  shine  whitely 
against  the  austere  blue  of  the  Roman 
cuEy — on  its  right  summit  is  the  citadel 
— on  its  left,  the  temples  under  one 
roof  of  the  three  Guardian  Deities, 
and  near  them  the  Tarpean  rock,  with 
its  hundred  ascending  steps;  in  the 
hollow  between  them  the  Asylum^  an 
aged  and  historic  structure,  surround- 
ed by  trees,  amid  which  is  preserved 
the  cottage  of  Romulus,  and  other  me- 
morials of  the  early  days  of  war  and 
conquest,  when  the  wolf-blood  still  ran 
in  the  veins  of  the  barbaric  founders 


of  Rome— memorials  which  carry  the 
mind  back  to  the  period  when  cattle 
grazed  on  the  green  slopes  of  those 
marble-piled  mountains— when  the 
forum  was  a  marsh— when  volcanic 
smoke  still  occasionally  issued  from 
the  Aventine — when,  from  their  fast- 
nesses, the  robber  founder  of  the 
seven  hilled  city,  issued  forth  on  the 
cattle  raid,  or  to  battle  with  Alba, 
Tibur,  and  Etruria— when  Horatius 
held  the  bridge — when  the  chosen 
brethren  championed  their  armies — 
when  the  devoted  Ourtius  plunged 
into  the  chasm  yonder — where  the 
splendid  fountain  rises  and  the  statue 
of  the  middle  Janus  stands  in  the 
centre  of  the  broad,  paved  Forum— 
when  the  beleaguring  Gkiuls  scaled 
the  steep  in  the  stealthy  night.  Of 
fiery  heroism  and  national  faith,  roanv 
are  the  reliques  there  still  preserved, 
altar  and  trophy,  rude  statue  ana 
weapon,  in  the  shade  of  this  cen- 
turied  grove  beneath  the  majestic 
structures  of  the  presiding  and  his- 
toric gods,  whose  statues  seem  to 
smile  proudly  on  the  rude  beginning 
of  their  worshippers,  whose  swords 
and  laws  have  rendered  ponder  loftv 
hill  the  centre  of  a  dominion  which 
embraces  the  world.  Turn  and  look 
southward  down  the  Forum,  you  see 
the  Sacred  Way  extending  rrom  the 
Sacellum  Stemise,  hallowed  by  the 
altar  of  Numa  to  the  left,  fronting  the 
Tuscan  way  which  stretcnes  along  the 
superb  portico  of  the  Julian  Basilica 
and  Ouria,  the  temples  of  Castor,  on 
the  side  of  the  Palatine  (which  some 
years  since  Oaligula  made  the  en- 
trance of  his  palace),  and  the  round 
tenaples  of  Vesta — to  this  grey  arch 
of  Fabius,  and  thence  turning  to  the 
left,  disappearing  behind  the  basilica 
of  Paulus,  at  the  end  of  the  Forum. 
Immediately  before  the  latter,  where 
the  commitum  or  assembly-house  of 
the  Patricians  once  stood,  rises  the 
temple  of  Julius  Osesar,  before  which 
his  body  had  been  burned.  To  the 
left,  fronting  the  Via  Nova,  stands 
a  round  temple — the  Aedes  Pena- 
tium — still  nearer  and  in  succession, 
the  basilica  or  law  courts  of  Amelius— 
beside  it  the  entrance  to  the  forum 
of  Oaesar,  in  which  is  the  superb 
temple,  erected  to  Venus  Oenetrix, 
fronted  by  the  brazen  image  of  the 
Dictator*s  famous  horse.  Stul  further 
to  the  left  the  forum  of  Augustu^ 
standing  on  the  ground  once  occupied 
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\jf  the  Aigilletam  at  the  entrance  of 
theSaburra.  Looking  to  the  left  of  the 
end  of  the  Forum  Romanum,  you  see 
the  heights  of  the  Eaqueline,  on  which 
riflee  the  vast  villa  of  Moecenas,  and 
lower  and  nearer  the  splendid  man- 
sions of  the  Carinae.* 

Around,  and  from  the  Roman 
Forum,  the  most  magnificent  build- 
ings— temples,  palaces,  and  monu- 
ments of  the  people,  old  and  new,  are 
evident — but  we  must  ascend  the 
Gai>itoline  to  comprise  in  one  view  the 
entire  area  of  the  city— its  temples 
and  mansions  rising  on  the  heights, 
the  steep-walled  sides  of  many  of  the 
hills— the  narrow  streets  and  lanes 
of  lofty  houses— the  Tyber,  skirted 
with  immense  granaries;  the  Field  of 
Mars  shining  with  splendid  buildings 
and  monuments:  the  villa-dotted  and 
garden-covered  nills  to  the  east ;  the 
vast  structures  and  towering  palaces 
of  the  Palatine;  the  house-piled  slopes 
of  the  Aventine;  the  gigantic  aque- 
ducts, arches,  and  highways;  and 
hear  the  strepor  and  tumult  of  the 
lofty  city. 

Many  hours  passed  during  which  the 
procession  of  the  priests  of  Oybelle 
moved  through  the  streets,  reoeivine 
contributions  from  windows,  ana 
from  the  masquers  on  foot  and  in 
chariot  In  one  of  the  narrow  streets 
of  the  Suburra,  they  met  a  rival  com- 
pany of  corybints,  between  whom 
and  them  a  contest  ensued  for  public 
favour,  immensely  to  the  delight  of 
the  mob,  the  male  portion  of  whom 
taking  sides,  pitted  either  company 
against  the  other,  while  the  women, 
awed  by  their  supposed  influence, 
bought  their  blessings  with  gifts  of 
money,  meat  and  wine,  so  that  pre- 
sently the  loity  chariots  of  the  sacred 
emasculati  maned  under  the  collec- 
tion of  ^ood  things  heaped  thereon, 
which,  indeed,  was  so  abundant  that 
the  temple  ot  the  holy  men  might 
have  stood  a  siege  of  several  months 
of  direst  famine.  The  day  was  de- 
clininj^  toward  evening,  when  having 
passed  through  the  Vicus  Patricius, 
the  exhausted  Cybellian  throng 
stopped  before  the  mansion  of  Caius 
Pi«),  which  stood  on  the  south  of  the 


Palatine  hill,  near  that  of  Poppaa, 
before  proceeding  along  the  OirciiB 
Mazimus,  amid  whose  inns  and  lupa- 
nars,  crowded  with  the  rif-raf  daases, 
they  expected  to  make  a  lucrative 
"finish.*^ 

Gains  Piso  was  one  of  the  most 
illustrious  of  the  Roman  nobility, 
being  paternally  a  descendant  of  the 
great  Calpumian  race,  and  connected 
through  that  house  with  many  of  the 
optimati  Though  luxurious  in  his 
habits,  he  was  m  other  respects  a 
type  of  old  Roman  virtue,  and  bad 
rendered  himself  popular  with  the 
citizens  by  his  defensive  eloauence, 
and  those  largesses^  frequently  dis- 
tributed, which  his  great  wealth 
enabled  nim  to  bestow.  No  house  had 
a  larger  train  of  clients  than  his,  and 
in  none  was  the  spontula  more  magni- 
ficently and  more  regularly  bestowed 
than  in  bus,  where  the  grandeur  of 
old  republican  principles  and  man- 
ners appeared  united  with  the  ele- 
gance -and  display,  which  the  opulent 
conquests  of  the  state  had  long  ren- 
dered fashionable.  Amid  the  scene 
of  imi)erial  degeneracy,  something  of 
the  spirit  of  Cato  still  lingered  there, 
if  still  more,  of  Lucullus.  Piso,  who 
was  married  to  a  beautiful  lady  to 
whom  he  was  devoted,  and  had  seve- 
tal  children,  of  whom  the  eldest^ 
Galierus  Galpumius,  was  long  after 
destined  to  play  a  part  in  history,  had 
engaged  the  genius  of  tfie  sculptor 
Arion  to  adorn  his  mansion  with  the 
statues  of  his  wife  and  family,  in  the 
progress  of  which  works  he  had  be- 
come intimate  with  the  former,  and 
attached  to  him  by  admiration  for 
his  talents,  and  sympathy  with  a 
character,  in  which  under  the  elegant 
gloriole  of  genius,  he  recognised  a 
heart  lofty  and  intrepid  as  his  own. 
Gn  the  day  in  question,  Piso  when 
driving  through  the  streets  with  his 
boys,  to  see  the  masquerade,  had  en- 
countered a  few  friends  of  his  order, 
whom  he  had  invited  to  supper— an 
entertainment  which  he  had  requested 
Arion  to  join.  The  party  consisted 
of  Flavius  Scwvinus,  the  senator,  the 
young  poet  Annaeus  Lucan,  nephew 
of  Seneca,  Natalis,    one   of  Piso's 


*  The  Velia  was  a  ridge  of  ground  which  extended  from  the  south  of  the  area  where 
the  Colosseum  stands,  along  the  south  of  the  Forum  Romanum,  toward  the  Palatini ;  on 
its  highest  part  the  arch  of  Titus  stands.  The  back  of  the  temple  of  Julius  Ciesar  in 
the  Fonun  rested  on  it.  At  a  later  period  this  elevation  was  almost  wholly  occupied  by 
tbo  great  temple  of  Venus  and  Romi.  ^^  . 
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ddesfc  and  firmeet  friends,  StatiaB 
ProximiiB,  the  Prsetorian  Tribune, 
the  hoet  and  Arion. 

The  feast  had  been  eigoye^  and 
removed,  and  the  symposium  had 
commenced  in  the  small  out  airy  and 
elegant  triclinium,  whose  marble  pil- 
lars were  hung  with  glands,  whose 
walls  were  adorned  with  a  few  choice 
pictures,  busts,  and  statues,  whose 
tessilated  floor  was  strewn  with  roses, 
and  whose  arched  roof  reflected  on  its 
elaborate  devices  in  crystal,  ivory,  and 
gold,  the  trembling  lustre  of  a  foun- 
tain, on  which  the  rays  of  the  declin- 
ing sun  shone  sidelong  through  the 
Binall  windows  looking  south,  when 
a  great  clamour  was  heard  approach- 
ing from  one  of  the  streets  of  the 
Yelia  opposite,  but  was  at  first  un- 
noticed by  the  party  who  reclined  on 
the  three  couches  which  occupied 
the  upper  end  of  the  chamber,  en- 
gaged in  conversation.  Lucan,  who 
reclined  beside  Arion,  had  been 
speaking  of  the  degeneracy  of  the 
arts  in  Kome.  compared  with  the  best 
Greek  period;  when  Arion  said : — 

*'  Great  art,  like  all  things  ^eat,  is 
the  expression  of  a  new  inspiration ; 
of  new  ideas  developing  under  for- 
tuitious  circumstances,  and  when 
Greece  enjoyed  the  bright  but  tran- 
sient summer  of  the  soul,  her  artists 
living  in  a  confraternity  of  bright 
ideas,  devoted  their  genius  not  for 
sale  in  a  market  as  at  Rome,  but  to 
the  glory  of  the  gods  in  whom  they 
believed,  and  whom  they  soueht  to 
bring  from  heaven  in  images  of  beauty 
and  power.  The  art  of  painter  and 
sculptor  was  then  a  true  worship 
according  to  the  limited  ideas  of  the 
period ;  in  creating,  and  so  beautifying 
the  world  they  thought  they  approach- 
ed nearest  its  Creator :  and  although 
this  merely  respected  form,  it  was  the 
emanation  of  a  glorious  childhood. 
Art  is  now  critical,  traditional;  to 
become  creative  agsdn,  and  still 
higher,  it  but  awaits  its  application 
to  a  new  and  higher  spirit  revealed 
of  late  from  heaven.  In  truth,  our 
paintings  and  statues  are  the  noblest 
part  of  the  old  religions  of  ienorant 
and  childish  nations.  Whereas, 
though  they  may  seek  excellently 
to  represent,  they  can  never,  except 
as  dim  accessories,  reflect  the  glory 
of  the  new  revelation." 

"New  revelation?    What  mean 


vou,  Arion  V*  said  Lucan,  rising  on 
his  pillow. 

"  The  Greeks  imaged  God  as  beauty 
—his  spirit  embodied  in  Christus  is 
love,  truth,  immortality — this  faith  is 
still  but  the  possession  of  the  poor 
and  ignorant,  out ** 

Hefe  the  voices  of  the  company 
were  drowned  in  a  deafening  clamour, 
rising  from  the  street  beneath.  Piso 
and  nis  guests  springing  from  the 
couches  hastened  to  the  windows, 
where  the  scene  beneath  was  visible. 
There,  in  the  centre  of  an  immense 
gathering,  Nero  appeared,  riding  in  a 
lofty  gilded  chariot,  from  which  he 
was  scattering  handfuls  of  coin 
among  the  greasy  multitude,  who 
cried  "  Caesar  for  ever.  You  are  the 
proper  sort  of  emperor.  Do^m  with 
the  senate.  Kill  who  you  will,  Nero, 
so  you  give  us  bread,  money,  and 
games  for  nothing — hurrah." 

Piso  and  his  guests  regarded  this 
scene  for  some  moments  in  silence, 
with  looks  of  contempt,  rage,  and 
abhorrence. 

"Ye  cods,"  muttered  Piso,  "how 
long  is  Kome  to  suffer  this  degrada- 
tion 1  Behold  yonder  scoundrel  mob- 
king,  drunk  in  the  public  wa^,  buying 
the  foetid  voices  of  that  livmg  scum^ 
who  cry  *  down  with  the  senate*  to 
— this  emperor." 

"Emperor,"  cried  Flavins  Sc»vi- 
nus,  the  senator,  a  man  of  great 
strength,  whose  hand  involuntarily 
sought  a  dagger  of  curious  workman- 
ship, which  he  carried  in  his  robe ;  a 
weapon  which  he  had  taken  from 
the  Temple  of  Safety,  in  Etruria,  and 
which  he  was  accustomed  to  say  he 
intended  for  some  great  enterprise. 
"  Emperor  of  vice;  king  of  the  thieves 
of  the  Palatine ;  cowardly  assassin  of 
mother,  brother,  of  closest  intinoates 
and  friends;  yet  shall  I  see  thee 
draped  with  a  hook  in  thy  neck 
through  the  streets  by  the  very 
wretches  for  whose  inconstant  favour 
thou  biddest  with  those  handfuls  of 
state  silver." 

"Since  the  days  of  the  republic 
our  governments  rivalled  each  other 
in  infamy,  have  in  the  present  reign 
reached  a  crisis  which  no  imagination 
of  enormity  can  surpass.  Even  Cali- 
gula, madman  as  be  was,  attended  at 
times  to  the  safety  of  the  empire, 
whereas  the  government  of  yonder 
murderous  caitiff  exists  only  to  sua- 
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tain  his  personal  vicea.  Eyeiy  month 
some  man  of  wealth  dving,  or  secretly 
destroyed,  and  our  heads  only  re- 
main on  our  shoulders  until  the  want 
of  money,  the  caprice  of  some  prosti- 
tute, or  tne  pure  lore  of  destruction 
bids  them  falL'V 

"  Heads  indeed  in  Rome  hdhg  on 
a  single  hair,"  said  Lucan,  whose 
pale  face  quivered  with  emotion. 
"  Had  the  old  Roman  party,  patrician 
and  popular,  but  one  neck,  it  would 
long  since  have  been  no  more.  'Tis 
demons  that  now  govern,  not  men." 

'^  And  meanwhue  we  look  on  and 
senselessly  await  the  uncertain  mo- 
ment of  our  ruin,"  said  Natalia,  the 
confidant  of  Piso. 

^  Ah,  gods !  had  we  the  Pr»torians 
with  us.  one  glorious  effort  would 
restore  tne  Republic,"  said  Piso;  and, 
turning  to  Statins  Proximus,  the 
Tribune,  inquired  how  the  battalions 
were  affected. 

Pronmus  looked  grave.     "Their 

Eay,  as  you  know,  has  been  trebled," 
e  said.  "  What  change  for  the  bet- 
ter could  they  hope  from  a  change 
ofevente?" 

"Yet  I  know,"  said  Piso,  "that 
you,  my  Proximus,  Subrius  Flavins, 
Fennius  Rufus,*  and  many  military 
men  disdain  the  position  as  instru- 
ments of  the  loathsome  tyrannical 
clique  who  meet  to  conspire  against 
the  laws  yonder.  Their  spirit,  I 
assure  me,  is  easily  transferred  to 
their  corps." 

"  The  time  is  not  yet  ripe  for  re- 
volution," said  Proximus,  "a  long 
period  of  secret  preparation  and  for- 
tuitous circumstances  would  be  re- 
quired." 

"  Perhaps  ;*•  murmured  Piso — 
"  thoudi  many  friends  of  our  order, 
whom  1  could  name,  and  will  if  need 
be,  are  of  one  mind  with  us.    Mean- 


while," he  added,"  as  the  occasioii 
has  led  to  the  sudden  disclosure  of  our 
mutual  thoughts,  and  as  we  one  and 
all  aspre  to  regenerate  Rome  from  its 
present  infamy ; — as  we  desire  to  wipe 
away  this  blot  from  the  history  of 
the  world,  let  us  swear  to  preserve 
secret  our  conversation  and  par- 
pose." 

"WilUngly,- cried  alL 

"And  to  remain  constant  to  our 
noble  design,  come  of  it  what  may." 

All  present,  Arion  among  the  rest, 
accorded  ;  and  Piso,  advancing  to  a 
statue  of  Fhendshipjt  wluch  stood 
in  a  neighbouring  alcove,  proposed 
in  a  few  words  the  form  of  objurga- 
tion, which  each  repeated,  laying  nts 
hand  on  the  head  of  the  statue.  So 
intent  were  they  in  solemnizing  this 
rite  that  they  perceived  not  a  slave 
had  entered  the  chamber,  a  white- 
robed  female,  who,  after  strewing  fresh 
roses  around  the  banqueting  couches, 
glided  away.  Piso*s  guests  remained 
a  short  time  longer,  conversing  in  low 
voices ;  then  rose  and  bade  adieu  to 
their  host,  who  accompanving  them 
to  the  portal  saw  them  depart  It 
was  already  night ;  the  streets  had 
become  silent,  and  the  only  sounds 
from  within  the  mansion  which 
reached  Piso,  as  he  leaned  against 
the  porch,  were  the  voices  of  his 
children  singin^r  their  evening  hymn 
to  the  Infernal  Deities,  before  retiring 
to  rest. 

Piso  still  lingered  wrapped  in  a 
reverie,  "Rome,  Rome,"  he  mur- 
mured, "art  thou  disposed  to  resume 
thy  historic  glories,  or  huiry  to  ruin 
a  prey  to  the  adverse  destinies  ?  Here 
I  and  my  friends  at  least  stand  in 
the  path  of  thy  rapid  descent,  even 
though  it  be  our  ruin.  A  bennning 
has  been  made.  Favour  us,  on,  For- 
tune. 


*  StatioB  Proxhnafl  and  Sabrius  Flavins  were  tribunes,  Fennius  Rafns  captain  of  the 
Pnetorian  guard. 

t  A  statae  of  Friendship  was  a  necessary  and  ordinary  ornament  of  the  atrium.  She 
was  represented  young,  dad  in  plain  attire.  On  her  tunic  was  engrayed  **Mors  et  vita,** 
on  her  forehead,  ".fistas  et  Higenis  ;'*  on  her  heart,  to  which  her  finger  pointed,  **  Longe 
et  prope." 
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ALL  IN  THE  DABK. 

▲    WX]ITBB*8   TALK — IN    FOUR    PARTS. 

BT    J.    8.    LB  FANU. 

CHAPTER  XLVL 


TAirS  TmiVOIl  AT  TUB  WINDOW. 


William  Maubbay  liked  the  ap- 
pointment which  his  kind  friend. 
Doctor  Sprague,  had  virtually  se- 
cured for  nim.  Not  a  great  deal  in 
salary,  but  opening  abundant  oppor- 
tunities for  that  kind  of  employment 
which  he  most  coveted,  and  for 
which,  in  fact,  a  very  little  training 
would  now  suffice  to  accomplish  him. 
Literary  work,  the  ambition  of  so 
many,  not  a  wise  one  perhaps  for 
those  who  have  any  other  path  be- 
fore them,  but  to  which  men  will 
devote  themselves,  as  to  a  perverse 
marriage,  contrary  to  other  men's 
warnings,  and  even  to  their  own  legi- 
ble experiences  of  life—in  a  dream. 

For  three  years  he  would  sojourn 
in  Paris.  He  preferred  that  distant 
exile  to  one  at  the  gates  of  the  early 
paradise  from  which  he  had  been 
excluded.  From  thence  he  would 
send  to  his  good  friend.  Doctor 
Sprague,  those  little  intimations  of 
his  doings  and  his  prosperings,  which 
he,  according  to  his  wisdom,  might 
transmit  for  inspection  to  the  old 
lady  at  Gilroyd,  who  might,  if  she 
pleased,  re-open  a  distant  correspond- 
ence with  the  outcast. 

Doctor  Sprague,  at  William's  de- 
sire, had  written  to  accept  and  ar- 
range, and  would  hear  by  the  return 
of  post,  or  nearly,  and  then  William 
might  have  to  leave  at  a  day's  notice. 
Three  years  !  It  was  a  long  time, 
and  Aunt  Dinah  old  !  He .  might 
never  see  her  on  Gihoyd  more,  and 
a  kind  of  home  sickness  fell  upon 
biuL 

At  Gilroyd  that  morning.  Aunt 
Dinah  and  Vi  sat  at  breakfast  tete- 
Ortete,  The  spirits  of  the  old  lady 
were  not  altogether  so  bright,  the 
alacrity  was  gone,  and  though  she 
smiled  there  was  a  sadness  and  a  sub- 
si<lence.  William  was  banished.  The 
pang  of  that  sharp  decision  was  over. 
Some  little  help  he  should  have  cir- 
cuitously  through  Doctor  Sprague;, 


but  meet  again  on  earth  they  never 
should.  So  that  care  was  over :  and 
now  her  other  tie,  prettjr  Violet  Dark- 
well,  she,  too,  was  ^ine;  and  al- 
though she  sate  beside  her  at  the 
little  breakfast-table,  prattling  plea- 
santly, and  telling  her  all  the  news 
of  her  friends,  the  Mainwarings  and 
their  new  neighbours^  yet  her  voice 
sounded  already  faint  in  distance,  and 
the  old  lady's  cares  were  pretty  well 
over.  Our  business  here  is  work  of 
some  sort,  and  not  for  ourselves ;  and 
when  that  is  ended  it  is  time,  as 
Fuller  says,  to  put  out  the  candle 
and  eo  to  bed. 

"  rm  going  to  see  old  Mrs.  Wag- 
get  to-day.  I  promised  her  the  dav 
before  I  went  to  the  Mainwarings,^' 
said  Vi,  recalling  this  engagement 

"  Bui  my  dear,  some  one  may  call 
here.  Your  friends  and  mine  will 
be  looking  in,"  said  Aunt  Dinah,  who 
knew  that  Trevor  would  arrive,  at 
about  twelve  o'clock. 

**Well,  I  can  return  their  visits 
all  the  same,  and  see  them  in  their 
own  houses,"  said  Vi,  "  just  as  well" 

"And  what  need  to  go  to  Mrs. 
Wagget  to-day— to-morrow  I  fancy 
would  answer,"  said  Miss  Perfect 

"  But  I  promised^  you  know,  and 
she  wrote  to  remind  me." 

"  Fromisedio  Uaveyour  oldGranay 
alone  asain  the  day  after  your  re- 
turn !"  she  exclaimed,  a  little  huffed. 

"Why,  darling,  it  was  you  who 
made  me  promise,  don*t  yon  recol- 
lect ?"  pleaded  Miss  Violet,  "the  day 
we  paid  them  our  last  visit" 

"fl'm— didi?  Well,if  there  really 
was  a  promise,  and  I  suppose  you  re- 
member, we  must  keep  it  I  suppose." 
Aunt  Dinah  had  made  that  Kind  of 
scrupulousness  an  emphatic  point  in 
Violet's  simnle  education,  and  of 
course  it  could  not  now  be  trifled 
with.  And  now  she  did  recollect 
the  appointment,  and  something 
about  walking  to  the  school- house 
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together  at  twelve  o'clock  —  conld 
anything  be  more  unlucky.  Aunt 
Dinah  looked  up  at  the  sky  ;  but  no, 
it  was  not  threatening — clear  blue, 
with  a  pleasant  white  cloud  or  two, 
and  a  sea  of  sunshine. 

"  I'm  so  sorry.  Granny,  we  settled, 
it  would  have  oeen  so  much  plea- 
santer  to  have  staid  with  you  to- 
day, and  I*m  afraid  it's  very  wicked : 
but  that  school,  except  to  vay  sqoa 
people,  it  is  really  msuppnortable,'* 
said  Miss  Vi,  whose  inflexible  es6- 
mate  of  such  appointments  rather 
vexed  Aunt  Dinah,  and  not  the  less 
that  she  could  not  deny  that  it  was 
her  own  work. 

"  It*s  right  in  the  main,"  thought 
she.  "But  there  are  distinctions — 
there's  danger,  however,  in  casuistnr, 
and  so  let  it  be."  There  was  an  odd 
little  sense  of  relief  too  in  the  post- 
ponement of  the  crisis. 

At  about  half-past  eleven.  Vane 
Trevor  arrived.  He  came  oy  the 
path,  and  from  the  drawing-room 
window  Miss  Perfect,  sitting  there  at 
her  work,  saw  him,  and  knocked  and 
beckoned  with  her  slender  mittened 
hand. 

"  He  looks  pale,  poor  young  man," 
he  was  smiling  as  he  approached, 
**  and  haggard  too,"  she  pronounced, 
notwithstanding.  "He's  anxious,  1 
dare  say,"  and  she  pushed  upthe 
window  as  he  approached.  "  What 
a  sweet  morning,  she  said,  taking 
off  her  gold  spectacles,  and  smiling 
with  that  soft  look  of  sympathy 
which  in  such  cases  makes  even  old 
women's  faces  so  pretty  again. 

"  Charming  morning  —  quite  — 
really—quite  charming." 

She  saw  him  peeping  into  the 
shadow  of  the  room  for  a  second 
figure.  Aunt  Dinah's  hand  was  now 
within  reach,  and  they  exchanged  a 
friendly  greeting. 

"  My  little  Violet  has  returned," 
she  said,  still  holding  Trevor's  hand 
kindly,  "  quite  well — looking  so  well 
— ^and  most  unluckily  I  quite  forgot ; 
but  I  had  made  an  appointment  for  her 
this  morning  with  Mrs.  Wagget,  and 
— and  in  fact  I  have  always  made  the 
keeping  of  appointments  so  much  a 
mowd  duty  with  her,  that  unless  I 
had  openea  the  subject  on  which  you 
talked  with  me,  and  told  her  plainly 
that  I  expected  your  call,  and  that 
she  must  wait — which  would  have 
been  a— a — ^not  a  favourable  way  of - 


Eroceeding;  and  in  fact  I  ahoold 
ave  been  obliged  to  say  very  badly 
what  you  would  say,  probably,  very 
well ;  and  indeed  it  is  a  thing  thai 
makes  me  nervous  —  always  did. 
When  my  dear  sister  was  proposed 
for,  I  refused  to  take  the  messa^ge,  in 
fact — I  could  not— and— he  spoke  for 
himself— poor  Charles  Maubray— Jike 

a  man  and — and  a  very  happV' 

Suddenly  she  stopped,  and  Trevor 
saw  that  tears  were  trickling  slowly 
down  her  cheeks  ;  and  her  bps  were 
resolutely  closed ;  and  she  fumbled 
for  a  minute  or  two  among  her  Bilki 
and  worsteds :  and  the  young  man 
felt  that  he  liked  her  better  than 
ever  he  did  before ;  and  he  sat  on 
the  window-stone  outside,  and  they 
chatted  kindly  for  a  long  ti  me.  Then 
they  took  a  little  walk  together 
among  the  flowers,  and  under  the 
chestnuts  till  it  grew  to  be  near  two 
o'clock,  and  Aunt  Dinah  b^an  to 
look  for  Violet's  return ;  and  if  the 
great  Duke  of  Wellington  on  the  field 
of  Waterloo  consulted  his  watch  half 
so  often  as  Mr.  Vane  Trevor  did  his 
on  the  green  sward  of  Gilroyd  that 
afternoon,  I'm  not  surprised  at  ita 
having  excited  all  the  observation  it 
did,  and  being  noted  in  Vae  history 
of  that  great  day  of  thunder  ana 
suspense. 

Not  the  Iron  Duke,  however,  but 
his  Imperial  rival  on  the  field,  when 
lowering  his  glass,  he  muttered, 
"c'est  les  Pnwsien,"  is  the  fitter 
representative  of  our  friend  Vane 
Trevor,  when  not  Miss  Violet  Dark- 
well,  but  old  Mrs.  Wagget's  page,  a 
thick  and  stunted  "  buttons,"  in  rifle 
green  regimentals,  moved  down  upon 
his  flank,  with  a  note  in  his  hand  for 
Miss  Perfect,  who  was  entreated  by 
the  writer  to  allow  Miss  Violet  to 
stay  dinner,  with  a  promise  that  she 
should  arrive  safe  at  Gilroyd  in  the 
brougham  that  evening  at  nine ! 

There  was  nothing  for  it  but  sub- 
mission. It  would  not  do,  in  pre- 
sence of  that  dwarfish  page,  who  was 
eying  Vane  with  the  curiosity  of  a 
youthful  gossip,  to  order  the  young 
lady  home,  detain  the  young  gentle- 
man where  he  stood,  and  thus  by  a 
feat  of  discipline  compel  a  meeting. 

So  Miss  Perfect  despatched  ner 
reply,  thanking — I  hope  it  was  sin- 
cerely— Felicia  Honoria  Wagget,  and 
accepting  the  arrangement  with  the 
best  grace  she  might  f 
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"  You  must  come  in  and  take  some 
luncheon,"  said  Aunt  Dinah. 

Gilroyd  was  somehow  so  charming 
a  spot,  its  resources  had  grown  so 
inexhaustible,  and  old  Miss  Perfect 
so  sensible  and  altogether  interesting 
that  Trevor  was  glad  to  linger  a  little, 


and  postpone  the  evil  hour  of  de- 
parture. It  came  at  last,  however, 
^nd  Aunt  Dinah  called  old  Winnie 
Dobbs,  and  went  listlessly  to  her 
room  to  make  her  toilet  for  her  soli- 
tary dinner. 


CHAPTER  XLVII. 


MIM  PBRFSCT'S  TOILST. 


"  Short  the  evenings  growing,"  said 
Aunt  Dinah,  looking  out  upon  the 
slanting  amoer  sun-light  that  made 
the  landscape  all  so  golden.  "  Long 
shadows  already  !"  and  she  glanced 
at  her  broad  old  gold  watch.  "  How 
the  years  go  over  us ;  Winnie,  you've 
been  a  long  time  with  me  now— -ha, 
ha,  a  long  time.  When  first  you 
came  to  me,  you  thought  me  such  a 
shrew,  and  I  thought  you  such  a  fool 
that  we  both  thought  a  parting  must 
verv  soon  come  of  it — an  old  termagant 
and  an  old  goose,"  continued  Miss 
Perfect,  nodding  her  head  at  her  image 
in  the  glass.    "We  were  not  alto- 

f  ether  wrong  in  that,  perhaps,  old 
)obbs  —  don't  interrupt  me  -r  but 
though  we  were  neither  lambs  nor 
Solomons  we  answered  one  another. 
We  never  parted,  and  we'll  live  on 
so,  don't  you  thint,  to  the  end  of  the 
chapter,  and  a  pretty  long  chapter  it 
has  been,  and  i)retty  near  the  end, 
Winnie  Dobbs,  it  must  be  for  both 
of  us.  *  Here  endeth  the  first  lesson,' 
and  then  comesthe  judgment,  Winnie, 
*  here  endeth  the  second  lesson^'  our 
two  great  lessons — death  and  ludg- 
ment,  think  of  that  my  good  old 
Winnie  when  you  hear  Doctor  Main- 
waring  or  Doctor  Wagget,  it  is  now 
saying  '  here  endeth  the  first  lesson,' 
and  *  here  endeth  the  second  lesson,' 
and  much  ^ood  may  it  do  you." 

Aunt  Dmah's  lectures  on  such 
themes  were  generally  very  odd,  and 
her  manner  sometimes  a  little  flightr^, 
people  who  did  not  know  her  would 
nave  almost  said  waggish.  But  her 
handmaiden  receivea  them  always 
with  a  reverent  acquiescence,  having 
as  fiill  a  faith  in  her  mistress  as  honest 
Sancho  in  his  most  trusting  moods 
ever  reposed  in  the  wisdom  of  the 
Knight  of  La  Mancha. 

"Death  and  judgment,  sure  enough. 
Death,  at  any  rate,  that's  certain," 
maunaered  old  Dobbs. 


"And  judgment,  too,  I  hope,"  said 
Aunt  Dinah,  sharply. 

"  Andjudgment,too,"  supplemented 
Winnie. 

"What  do  you  mean,  old  Dobbs, 
as  if  one  was  more  certain  than  the 
other?" 

"Ay,  indeed.  What  is  there  cer- 
tain— nothing — nothing,"  she  con- 
tinued, not  exactly  apprehending  her 

"Tut,  tut!  Dobbs.  Give  me  a 
pin  —  you  don't  intend — but  yon 
sometimes  say  things  that  make  my 
flesh  creep— yc«— you  don't  know  it 
— but  you  do." 

"Dear  me \  ma'am,"  ejaculated  old 
Winnie,  who  was  never  very  much 
startled  by  Aunt  Dinah's  violent  re- 
marks. 

"  So,  I  think,  old  Dobbs,  we  shall 
soon  have  a  wedding  here,"  said  Miss 
Perfect,  after  a  silence,  changing  the 
subject 

"Well,  well,  I  should  not  wonder, 
ma'am,"  answered  she. 

"  But  you're  not  to  say  one  word 
about  it  to  Miss  Violet  until  she 
speaks  to  you — do  you  mind — ^not  a 
word— and  that  will  be,  I  think,  to- 
morrow." 

"To-morrow !"  exclaimed  Winnie. 

"Not  the  wedding,  old  goose,  but 
the  talk  of  it.  I  think  it  will  be  all 
settled  to-morrow,  and  I'm  glad,  and 
I'm  sorry.  Give  me  my  snuflf-box — 
thanks.  She  has  never  spoken  to  you 
on  the  subject  9"  said  Aunt  Dinah. 

"No,  no,  ma'am;  never,"  answered 
Winnie. 

"Nor  to  me.  But  I  know  all 
about  it  from  another  quarter,  and  I 
hope  she'll  not  be  a  fooL  She'll 
never  have  so  good  an  offer  again. 
I  like  him  extremely.  I  have  the 
best  opinion  of  him,  and  the  Sereeant 
is  very  much  pleased;  indeed  it's 
quite  unexceptionable,  and  I  do  ex- 
pect, Winnie  Dobbs,  if  i^e  should 
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talk  tovou,  you'll  not  try  to  frighten 
her.  You  and  I  are  old  maids,  and  I 
believe  we  chose  wisely ;  but  we  are 
not  to  frighten  nervous  girls  by  draw- 
ing terrific  pictures  of  matrimonv, 
and  maundenng  about  bad  husbands 
and  unprovided  children,  young  girls 
are  so  easily  frightened  away  from 
anything  that's  prudent ;  and  though 
we  are  old  maids,  there's  a  good  d^ 
to  be  said  on  the  other  side  of  the 
question — so,  do  you  mind  ?*' 

"Dear  me!  ma'am,  I'd  be  sorry 
she  wasn't  to  get  a  good  husband,  I 
would." 

*'  And  you  remember  the  last  even- 
ing, Friday  last,  when  we  were,  in 
the  study,  at  the  table,  you  know, 
where  the  word  'eminently'  came. 
Do  you  remember  ?" 

**  Well,  I  ought  to,  I'm  sure;  but 
my  old  head  is  not  as  ^ood  at  bring- 
ing a  thing  to  mind  as  it  used  to  bc^' 
hesitated  Winnie. 

"No  more  it  is;  but  the  word 
eminently  was  all  we  got  that  night, 
and  you  did  nt  know  what  the  question 
was.  Well.  I'll  tell  you.  I  asked 
simply,  will  Violet  Darkwell's  mar- 
riage— hook  my -body,  please — will 
Violet   Darkwell's   marriage   prove 


happy?  and  the  answer  was  emu- 
nerUly:' 

"Av,  so  it  was,  I'll  be  bound, 
though  I  can't  bring  it  to  mind ;  bat 
it's  a  hard  word  for  the  like  o'me  to 
come  round." 

"You  are  provoking,  Winnie 
Dobbs,"  exclaimed  her  mistress,  look- 
ing at  herself  defiantly  in  the  glass. 

"Well,  dear  me!  I  often  think 
I  am,"  acouiesced  Winnie. 

"  Well,  Winnie,  we  are  too  old  to 
change  much  now— the  leopitfd  his 
spots  and  the  Ethiopian  his  skin. 
There's  no  good  in  trying  to  teach  an 
old  dog  tricks.  They  must  make  the 
best  of  us  now,  Winnie,  such  as  we 
are ;  and  if  this  wedding  does  hap- 
pen, I'll  trick  you  out  in  a  new  dreo, 
silk  every  inch,  for  the  occasion,  and 
the  handsomest  cap  I  can  find  in 
Saxton.  I'll  make  you  such  a  dandy, 
you'll  not  know  yourself  in  the  look- 
ing-glass. You'll  come  to  the  church 
as  her  own  maid,  you  know;  bat 
you're  not  to  go  away  with  her. 
You'll  stay  with  meL  Winnie.  I  don't 
think  you  d  like  to  leave  Qilroyd." 

Old  Winnie  hereupon  witnessed  a 
good  and  kindly  confession. 


CHAPTER  XLVm. 


THB  PKODIOAL. 


Then  came  one  of  those  little  silences 
during  which  thoughts  glide  on  with 
the  stroke,  as  it  were,  of  the  last  sen- 
tence or  two,  and  old  Winnie  Dobbs 
said  at  last— 

"But  I  don't  think  it  would  be  like 
a  wedding  if  Master  Willie  wasn't 
here." 

"Stop  that,"  said  Miss  Perfect, 
grimly,  and  placing  the  end  of  the 
comb  with  which  she  had  been  ad- 
justing her  gray  locks  that  lay  smoothly 
over  her  resolute  forehead,  on  a  sud- 
den upon  old  Winnie's  wrist.  "I 
never  change  nay  mind  when  once  I've 
made  it  up.  You  don't  know,  and 
you  carCt  know,  for  your  wits  are 
always  wool-gatnering,  all  I've  done 
for  that  boy— young  man^  indeed,  I 
ought  to  call  him— nor  the  measure  of 
his  perversity  and  ingratitude — I've 
supported  him — I've  educated  him — 
I've  been  everything  to  him,  and  at 
the  first  opportunity  he  has  turned 
on  me.    If  l  were  a  total  stranger— a 


Cambridge  doctor — or — or  anything 
else  that  had  never  cared  or  thought 
about  him,  he'd  have  listened  to  what 
I  had  to  say,  and  been  influenced  by 
it.  He  has  refused  me  for  his  friend 
— renounced  me— chosen  other  ad- 
visers— he'll  soon  be  married." 

"Dearie  me!"  interpolated  old 
Winnie  in  honest  sympathy. 

"  And  although  Mr.  Trevor  wrote 
to  him  yesterday  to  mention  my  view 
and  conviction,  that  his  marriage 
ought  to  be  postponed  for  some  litue 
time.  I  know  perfectly  it  won't  have 
the  Slightest  effect,  no  more  than  those 
birds  twittering." 

The  sparrows  in  the  glittering  ivy 
were  gossipping  merrily  m  the  b^ms 
of  the  setting  sun. 

"I  simply  told  his  friend,  Mr. 
Trevor,  and  left  it  to  him  to  acquaint 
him,  not  as  having  any  claim  what- 
ever on  my  particular  regard  any 
longer,  but  as  a — a  human  being — 
just  that;  and  you  know,  Winnie 
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Dobbs,  when  I  make  a  resolution  I 
can  keep  it :  you  remember " 

Miss  rerfect  had  reached  this  point 
in  her  oration  when  old  Winnie,  who 
had  been  looking  out  of  the  window 
with  unusual  scrutiny,  on  a  sudden 
exclaimed — 

"I'm  blest  if  here  baint  Master 
Willie  a  comin' !" 

Aunt  Dinah  uttered  a  little  ex- 
clamation, with  her  shut  hand  press- 
ing her  breast,  as  she  looked  over  her 
old  servant's  shoulder. 

I  don't  know  how  it  was,  but  as 
William  Maubray  entered  the  old 
iron  gate  he  heard  the  swift  tread  of 
a  light  foot,  and  Aunt  Dinah,  hurry- 
ing from  the  red  brick  porch,  ran 
toward  him  with  a  little  cry,  and 
"My  darling  1"  and  threw  her  thin 
arras  round  his  neck,  and  they  both 
stood  still. 

"Oh !  Willie,  youVe  come  back." 

William  did  not  answer,  he  was 
looking  down  in  her  face,  pale,  with 
his  hands  very  gently  on  hershoulders. 

"  Come  in,  darling,"  she  said  at  last 

"  -4m  I  to  come  in  1"  said  William, 
wistfully  and  softly. 

And  she  looked  at  him  pleadingly 
with  tears  in  her  eyes,  and  said — 

"Poor  old  Aunt  Dinah." 

And  he  leaned  down  and  kissed  her. 

"  Come  in,  my  boy— my  Willie  man 
— my  only  precious  boy  that  I  was  so 
proud  of.^' 

And  William  kissed  her  again,  and 
cried  over  her  thin  shoulder,  and  she, 
close  laid  to  his  breast^  sobbed  also  ; 
each  felt  the  tremble  m  the  other's 
kindly  arms.  Thank  Gbd,  it  was 
made  up  now— the  two  loving  hearts 
80  near  again — sweet  and  bitter  the 
angelic  love  and  mortal  sadness— the 
sense  of  uncertainty  and  parting  ming- 
ling with  the  great  affection  that 
welled  up  from  the  eternal  fountain 
of  love — ^improve  the  hours  of  light 
The  time  is  near  when  the  poor  heart 
will  tremble  no  more,  and  all  the 
world  of  loving  thoughts  lie  in  dust 
and  silence. 

"  I  am  going  to  give  you  the  silver 
tobacco-box  that  was  on  Marston 
Moor— it  is  the  most  valuable  thing 
I  have — ^it  has  the  inscription  on  the 
inside  of  the  cover.  It  was  in  my 
foolish  old  head  to  send  it  to  Doctor 
Sprague  for  you.  It  was  your  ances- 
tor's. The  *  Warwickshire  Knight,' 
we  called  him— Sir  Edwin.  He  jomed 
the  Parliament,  you  know,  and  took 
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the  name  of  Perfect  I  always  in- 
tended the  tobacco-box  for  you,  Willie 
— even  when  I  was  offended — come 
in — come,  my  darling." 

And  she  drew  in  the  prodi^  with 
her  arm  in  his,  and  her  hand  on  his 
finders,  likinff  to  feel  as  well  as  to  see 
and  to  hear  him— to  be  quite  sure  of 
him  ! 

"Dinner,  To»n,  this  minute,"  said 
she  to  old  Tom.  who  grinning  spoke 
his  hearty  wora  of  welcome  in  the 
hall,  "Master  William  is  very  hungry 
— he  has  come  ever  so  far— tell  Mrs. 
Podgers— come  Willie— areyoucoldl" 

So  before  the  bright  fire,  which  was 
pleasant  that  clear  red,  frosty  evening, 
they  sat — and  looking  fondly  on  him 
— ^her  hand  on  his,  she  said — 

"A  little  thin— certainly,  a  little 
thin— have  you  been  quite  well — 
Willie— quite  well  1" 

"Yes,  quite  well— all  right^— and 
how  have  you  beenf  he  answered 
and  asked. 

"  Very  well— that  is.  pretty  well- 
indeed  I  can't  say  I  Aaw— I've  not 
been  well— but  tmie  enough  about 
that  And  tell  me— and  tell  me  about 
this  news— about  Miss  Kincton  Knox 
— ^is  it  true — ^is  there  really  an-  en- 
gagement 1" 

^*I've  left  them— I  came  from 
Cambridge  Engagement !  by  Jove ! 
I — I  don?  t  know  exactly  what  you 
mean." 

So  said  William,  who  was  struck 
by  something  more  in  Aunt  Dinah's 
look  and  tone  than  could  possibly  arise 
from  the  contemplation  merely  of  that 
engagement  he  had  been  fulfilling  at 
Kincton. 

"I — I  heard — I  thought — ^was 
not  there— isn't  there" — Aunt  Di- 
nah paused,  gazing  dulnously  on 
William — "I  mean— something  of— 
of— she's  very  handsome — I'm  told." 

"  Going  to  be  married  to  Miss 
Kincton  Enox  !— I  assure  you-  if  you 
knew  her,  such  an  idea  would  strike 
you  as  the  most  absurdly  incredible 
thing  the  people  who  mvented  it 
could  possibly  nave  told  you" — and 
William  actually  laughed. 

"  Ha !"  exclaimed  she.  rather  dis- 
mally— "  that's  very  odd— tiiat  is 
really  very  odd— it  must  have  been  a 
mistake — ^people  do  make  such  mis- 
takes—it must— and  you  have  heard 
of  Vi— it  seems  so  odd— littie  Vi  I 
There's  no  mistake  there^  for  Mr. 
Trevor  has  bad  a  long  conversation. 
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with  me,  and  has  written  to  her 
father,  and  we  both  approve  hmhly. 
But— but  about  Miss  Kincton  Knox 
—it  was  an  odd  mistake,  though  I 
can't  say  I*m  sorry,  because — but  it 
does  not  signify  now  ;  you  would 
never  have  waited,  and  so  sure  as  you 
sit  there,  if  you  had  not,  you*d  have 
regretted  your  precipitation  all  the 
days  of  your  life." 

And  thrice  she  nodded  darkly  on 
William,  in  such  a  way  as  to  assure 
him  that  Henbane  had  been  looking 
after  his  interests. 

After  dinner  she  ordered  Tom  to 
call  Winnie  Dobb^ho  had  already 
had  her  chat  with  William 

"Winnie,"  said  she,  producing  a 
large  key  from  her  bag,  "you must 
go  to  the  store-room  and  fetch  one  of 
the  three  botties  on  the  shelf." 

"  We  dust  them  every  week — old 
Winnie  and  I,"  said  she,  so  soon  as 
Dobbe  had  gone.  "  They  have  been 
there  fifteen  years — Frontignac — the 
doctor  ordered  it — sillabubs  in  the 
morning,  when  I  was  recoverinff,  and 
I  don't  think  they  did  me  a  bit  of 


good:  and  we  must  open  one  of  them 
now.'^ 

William  protested  in  vain. 

"  Yes,  it  s  the  kind  of  wine  young 
people  like — they  like  it — sweet  wine 
— ^vou  TivusL  I  hear  her  coming. 
What  are  you  dawdling  thw«  for, 
Winnie?  Come  in— bring  it  in— 
why  donH  you  ?" 

So,  sitting  side  by  side^  h^  hand  on 
his,  and  looking  often  m  his  £eu»  as 
they  talked,  they  sipped  their  wine ; 
and  old  Winnie,  standing  by,  had  her 

§lass,  and  drank  their  healths,  and 
eclared  it  was  "  a  beautiful  sight  to 
see  them."  And  Aunt  Dinah  sent 
Tom  to  Saxton  for  some  muffins  for 
tea.  Mr.  WUliam  liked  muffins— "be 
quiet— you  know  you  do." 

"  I'm  so  sorry  Violet  should  have 
been  out,  drinking  tea  at  the  Rectory ; 
but  you're  to  stay  to-night ;  you  say 
you'll  be  in  time  at  Mr.  Cleaver's 
chambers  at  five  to-morrow  evening ; 
and  you  have  a  London  up  indn  at 
half-past  eleven  at  our  station ;  and 
you  must  sleep  at  Giboyd ;  it  would 
tiot  be  like  the  old  times  if  you  didn't" 


CHAPTEE  XLIX. 

« 
'*  Amn.  OBATR  MT  OH08T  SHALL  BAUMT  YOD.** 


It  was  a  dear,  frosty,  moonlight 
night,  and  the  stars  olinkins  and 
staring  fiercely  in  the  dark  sly,  as 
William  Maubray  peeped  between 
the  drawing-room  snutters,  and  lis- 
tened in  vain  for  the  ring  of  the 
wheels  of  the  promised  Brougham ; 
and  Aunt  Dinah  returned  just  as  he 
let  the  curtains  fall  together,  having 
in  her  hand  a  little  card-board  box 
tied  round  with  a  little  blue  ribbon. 

"  Blue— you  see^ — for  loyalty — ^not 
to  princes,  but  to  right — I  tied  it  with 
blue  ribbon,"  said  Aunt  Dinah^  sitting 
down  beside  him,  and  untying  the 
knot,  and  taking  out  the  silver  box 
with  embossed  windmills,  trees,  dogs, 
and  Dutchmen  upon  it  "  Here  it  is 
— the  tobacco-box ;  it  is  yours,  mind, 
and  your  eldest  boy's  to  have  it — an 
heirloom,"  said  she  with  a  gentle 
smile,  looking  into  that  dim  but  sunny 
vista,*  and  among  the  golden-hairea 
and  blue-eyed  group,  painted  in  fancy, 
where  she  would  have  no  place; 
"and  it's  never  to^o  out  of  the 
family,  and  who  knows  what  it 
may  inq>ire.    It  was  a  brave  man's 


tobacco-box— my  hero.  The  courtiers. 
I  believe,  did  not  smok^  and  he  did 
not  like  tobacco,  indeed  /  can't  abide 
the  smell,  except  in  snuff— the  kind 
you  know  you  bring  me  sometimes ; 
but  he  would  not  be  different  from 
the  officers  about  him,  and  so  he  did 
smoke ;  though,  my  dear  father  told 
me,  always  sparingly;  and  so,  dear 
William,  here  it  is,  and  I  have  had 
your  name  pla(^  underneath,  and 
you  can  take  it  with  you." 

Hereupon  the  tea  and  mnffinB 
entered,  and  after  a  time  the  oon- 
versation  took  another  turn. 

"  And  I'm  not  sorry,  William^  about 
that  Kincton  Knox  busine®;  mdeed 
I'm  very  glad ;  I  never  knew  her ; 
I  never  knew  intimations— and  you 
know  I  implicitly  believe  in  them — 
so  peremptory  upon  any  point  aa 
on  that ;  and  you're  not  to  many — 
mind,  you  shall  promise  me  you  vnll 
not— tul  after  the  expiration  of  five 
years." 

"I  think  I  might  promise  yoa 
safely  enough,  I'll  never  many/'  said 
William,  with  a  little  laugh. 
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"Don't  be  rash— no— don't  pro- 
mise more  than  I  ask  :  but  that  you 
must"  replied  the  old  lady. 

"  Yoa*U  not  ask  me  to  make  pro- 
mises, I'm  sure  T  said  William ;  "  I 
hate  them  so.** 

"  For  five  years,**  said  Miss  Perfect, 
holding  up  her  head  a  little  stemljr. 

"  For  five  years,  dear  aunt,''  rephed 
William,  with  a  smile,  and.  shaking 
his  head. 

*'  It  is  not  much,*'  said  Aunt  Dinah, 
looking  sadly  down  on  her  muffin, 
and  chopping  it  lightly  with  the  edge 
of  her  knife,  as  if  she  cut  off  the  head 
of  a  minature  argument  at  everv 
stroke.  **  I  don't  tmnk  it's  very  much 
for  a  person,  that  is,  who  says  he'll 
never  marry.^' 

"I'll  never  marry— I'm  sure  I  shall 
never  marry— and  yet  I  can't  promise 
anything.  I  hate  vows;  they  are 
sure  to  make  you  do  the  very  thing 
you  promise  not  to  do,"  said  William, 
half  provoked,  half  laughing,  *'  and  if 
I  were  to  promise,  I  really  can't  tell 
what  the  consequence  mignt  be." 

"Ha !'*  said  Miss  Perfect  "  WeU ! 
It  is  odd  !**  and  up  she  got  and  stood 
very  erect  and  grim  on  the  hearth-rug. 

"Now  don't,  dear  aunt,  don't  m 
vexed  with  me ;  but  I  assure  you  I 
coidd  not.  I  carCt  make  vows  about 
the  future ;  but  I  really  and  honestly 
think  I  shall  never  be  a  married  man ; 
it's  all — all — odious.*' 

"Well,"  said  she  with  an  effort,  "I 
toonH  quarreL  It  was  not  much — 
five  years.**  A  little  pause  here  she 
allowed  for  William  to  reflect  upon 
its  reasonableness,  but  he  made  no 
sign.  "Not  a  great  deal;  but  I 
won't  quarrel — there— 1  wont,'*  and 
she  extended  her  hand  to  him  in 
amity,  and  he  clasped  it  very  affec- 
tionately. 

"But  1*11  speak  to  you  seriously. 
I*m  not  fanciful^  I  think.  I  don't 
believe  things  without  evidence,  and 
I  don't  much  care  what  very  young, 
or  very  prejudiced  people  may  thinK 
about  me,  that  which  I  know  I  de- 
dare,  and  I  don't  shrink  an  atom — 
no^ot  at  the  stake." 

William  looked  at  her  with  respect- 
ful amazement 

"No— truth  first— truth  always— 
in  the  face  of  ridicule  and  bigotry^ 
never  abandon  the  truth.  I  say  I 
know  perfectly  well  we  are  surround- 
ed by  spirits— disprove  it  if  you  can — 
and  unequivocaUy  have  they  declared 


themselves  to  me,  and  from  that  one 
amon^  them,  who  is  always  near  me, 
who  IS  present  at  this  moment,  a 
friendly  spirit  —  Henbane  !  Why 
should  I  hesitate  to  name  himi — I 
have  learned  the  condition^  I  may  say, 
oiyoMifate  and  /  won't  hide  it,  nor 
suffer  you,  if  I  can  help  it,  to  djsre- 
Kird  it  Marry  for  five  years  you 
shan't  If  I  be  alive  I'll  leave  no 
stone  unturned  to  prevent  it,  and  if 
I'm  dead,  there's  nothing  that  spirit 
can  do,  if  you  so  much  as  narbour  the 
thought,  I'll  not  do  to  prevent  it 
I'll  be  about  vou,  be  I  good  or  evil, 
or  mocking,  1 11  trouble  you,  I'll  tor- 
ment you,  I'll  pick  her  eyes  out,  but 
I  won  t  suffer  you  to  ruin  yourself." 

Preposterous  as  was  this  harrague, 
Aunt  Dinah  delivered  it  like  a 
Pythoness,  with  a  vehemence  that 
half  awed  her  nephew. 

"  I'll  speak  of  this  no  more,"  she 
said,  more  like  herself,  after  two  or 
three  minutes  silence.  "  I'll  not  men- 
tion it — I'll  let  it  rest  in  your  mind — 
it's  nothing  to  me,  but  for  your  sake, 
my  mind's  made  up  though,  and  if 
I've  power  in  this  world  or  the  next, 
you'll  hear  of  me.  remember  that, 
William  Maubray.'^ 

William  was  bound  to  listen  to 
this  flighty  rigmarole,  with  respect 
as  commg  from  his  aun^  but  her 
spiritual  thunders  rather  entertained 
than  alarmed  him,  and  of  Henbane 
he  entertained,  I  must  confess,  the 
meanest  possible  opinion.  Connected 
with  all  this  diablerie,  indeed  there 
was  but  one  phenomenon  which  had 
unpleasantly  fastened  upon  his  ima- 
gination, and  that  was  the  mysterious 
adventure  which  had  befallen  him  in 
this  old  house  of  Gilroyd  when  in  his 
bed,  his  wrist  was  seized  and  held 
fast  in  the  grasp  of  an  imseen  hand, 
and  the  intensely  disagreeable  sensa- 
tions of  that  mght  recurred  to  his 
memory  oftener  than  he  would  have 
cared  to  admit 

"I  wonder  you  have  so  little  curi- 
osity^ sometimes,"  said  Aunt  Dinah, 
speaking  now,  though  gravely,  much 
more  in  her  usual  way,  "  you  young 
people  think,  you  are  so  far  away 
from  the  world  of  spirits,  material 
and  sceptical  You've  never  once 
cared  to  ask  me  for  Elihu  Bung.  I'll 
lend  it  to  you  with  pleasure,  while 
you  are  here.  But  that  portion  of 
the  Almighty's  empire  has  no  interest  j 
—is  dead— for  you."      -  a 
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There  was  abundant  trntb  in  this 
reproach,  for  William  indeed  could 
not  without  great  offence,  have  told 
his  aunt  what  rubbish  he  thought  it 
all    But  said  he— 

"  I  dare  say  it  is  very  curious." 

^  Not  a  bit  curious ;  that's  not  the 
word ;  it  is  serious  and  it*s  certain  ; 
bread  and  butter  is  not  very  curious, 
your  foot's  not  very  cuvioua,  nor  your 
hat;  but  there  they  are  facts !  that's 
all.  I'm  glad  you  say  you  have  no 
present  intention  of  marrying,  in  fact, 
dear  William,  the  idea  has  caused 
me  the  most  extreme  anxiety,  having 
the  warning  I  have  ;  as  for  me,  how- 
ever, my  course  is  taken.  I  expect 
to  be  what  we  call  a  mocking  spirit- 
yes  a  mockinc  spirit— and  111  play 
you  such  tricks  as  will  make  you 
think  twice,  if  such  an  idea  should  be 
in  your  head.  Mind  I  told  you,  though 
I  be  dead  you  shan't  escape  me,'*  and 
she  smiled  oddly,  and  nodded  her 
head,  and  then  frowned  a  little  bit 

"  But  I  dare  say  it  won't  happen.' 
Now  that  this  Emcton  Knox  ousi- 
ness  has  turned  out  a  mistake— thank 


God— a  canard.  There's  no  hurry ; 
you  are  too  young.  Remember  it 
was  on  the  28th  of  September  the 
warning  came — five  years — and  yoa 
count  from  that ;  but  goodness  knows 
you  have  time  enough.  I  think  I 
hear  the  Brougham." 

William  was  already  at  the  window 
and  the  gate-bell  ringing. 

"And  William,  rememben  not  a 
word  to  Violet  about  Mr.  lYeTor— 
not  a  hint" 

"  Oh  !  certainly,"  cried  he,  and  hf 
was  at  the  hall  door  in  time  to  open 
the  carriage  door,  and  take  little  Vio- 
let's hand. 

**  Oh  !  you  come  1"  said  she  raiil- 
ing,  and  descending  lightly  with  s 
bouquet  of  old  Miss  Wam^et's  best 
flowers  in  her  fingers.  "1  had  not 
an  idea — only  just  come  I  suppose  I" 

"  Yes  —this  evening :  and  you  quite 
well,  Violet  1"    . 

"Quite  well— flourishing — Qrannie 
in  the  drawing-room?"  And  Fm 
glad  you've  come  to  Gilroyd — poor 
old  Grannie — I  think  she  hashed  in 
very  low  spirit* ;  let  us  go  to  her." 


CHAPTEB  L. 


nOLBT  AITD  WILUAM  IN  IVS  I>RAirnrO-KOOM. 


Violet  seemed  merry  and  good- 
natured,  William  thought,  but  some- 
how cold.  No  one  else  would  have 
perceived  it;  but  this  little  chill, 
nardly  measurable  by  the  moral 
thermometer,  was  for  him  an  Ice- 
landic frost,  in  which  his  very  heart 
ached. 

This  pretty  girl  kissed  Aunt  Dinah, 
and  put  oflf  ner  bonnet— and  out 
gushed  her  beautiful  dark  brown  hair 
— but  kept  her  other  mufflers  on,  and 
said  smihngly  towards  William^ 

"  I  was  so  surprised  to  see  him  at 
the  door,  I  could  scarcely  believe  my 
eyes." 

"And  looking  very  well— a  little 
thin  perhaps,  but  very  well,"  added 
AuntDinan. 

"  And  how  is  Mr.  Wagget  1"  asked 
William,  who  did  not  care  to  come 
formally  under  critical  discussion. 

"  Oh,  very  well,  and  Miss  Wagget 
too:  but  I  don't  know  that  yoJrve 
made  her  acquaintance.  She's  quite 
charming,  and  I  doubt  very  much 
whether  so  susceptible  a  person  as 
you,  would  do  wisely  in  putting  him- 
self in  her  way." 


She  has  been  hearing  that  nonsense 
about  Miss  Kincton  Knox,  thought 
William,  and  he  said  rather  dmy, 
"I'm  not  a  bit  susceptible.  How 
did  I  ever  show  it  1  I'd  like  to  know 
who  I  ever  was  in  love  with  in  my 
lifa  Susceptible — by  Jove!  but  I 
see  you're  laughing. 

Miss  Vi  looked  curiously  at  him 
for  a  moment,  and  then  she  said — 

"We  heard  quite  another  account 
of  him,  didn't  we.  Grannie  ?" 

"  It  was  all  a  mistake  though,  it 
seems,"  said  Aunt  Dinah. 

"I  should  like  to  know  who  the 
kind  person  is  who  cares  enough 
about  me  to  invent  all  these  liea." 

"The  ladies  there  liked  you  ex- 
tremely— we  have  the  best  authority 
for  beheving  that,"  said  Miss  Perfect 

"  I  don't  Know  :  I'm  sure  they  de- 
test me  now,  and  I  really  don't  know 
any  reason  they  ever  had  for  doing 
either." 

"Detest  you,  my  dearl"  exclaimed 
Aunt  Dinah. 

"Mrs.  Kincton  Knox  is  awfully 
offended  with  me — I  don't  know  for 
what.  Fve  nothings  on  ^krth  to  charge 
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myself  with,  and  I  really  don't  care 
two  pence,  and  I  hate  to  think  about 
them,"  said  William,  testily;  *'and 
I'd  rather  talk  about  anything  else." 
Miss  Vi  looked  at  William,  and 

ganced  at  Aunt  Dinah,  and  then 
ughed,  with  a  pleasant  Httle  silvery 
cadence. 

*'  Dear  me !  Grannie,  what  a  dissa- 
poin tment.  We  si  mple  people  in  this 
part  of  the  world  have  been  lost  for 
weeks  in  wonder  and  respect — we 
heard  such  stories  of  your  prowess, 
and  here  comes  the  lady-killer  home, 
harmless  William  Maubray,  as  he 
went" 

"Just  so,"  said  he.  •  Not  WiUiam 
the  Conqueror — nothing  of  the  kind : 
and  I  don't  think  it  likely  I  shall 
ever  try  to  kill  a  lady,  nor  a  lady  ever 
kill  me.  Weapons  of  iron  won't  do 
now-a-days,  and  a  knight-errant  of 
that  sort  must  arm  himself  with  the 
precious  metals,  and  know  how  to 
talk  the  modem  euphuism,  and  be  a 
much  fiucr  man  than  ever  I  can  hope 
to  be ;  and  even  so,  when  all's  done, 
it's  a  poor  profession  enough.  Bv 
Jove  I  I  don  t  envy  them  their  ad,- 
ventures,  and  their  exploits^  and  their 
drubbings  and  their  Dulcmeas— the 
best  among  them  is  often  laid  on  his 
back ;  and  I'm  not  ashamed  to  say  I 
have  more  of  Sancho  Panza  than  of 
the  Don  in  my  nature." 

"  He  rwls  like  a  wounded  knight — 
doesn't  he,  Grannie  1"  laughed  Violet 

"I'd  like  to  know  who  wounded 
me,"  said  he. 

"We'll  take  your  own  account, 
William,"  said  Aunt  Dinah,  who  saw 
that  he  was  vexed  and  sore,  "and 
whoever  is  to  blame,  I'm  very  elad — 
Oh !  pravers,"  and  the  little  house- 
hold of  Gilroyd  trooped  solemnly  into 
the  room,  and  the  family  devotions 
were  performed,  William  ofEiciating 
in  his  old  capacity. 

"William  leaves  us  early  to-mor- 
row," said  Aunt  Dinah,  glancing  re- 
gretfully at  him. 

"  Oh  r  said  Miss  Violet 

"Yes,  to  London :  and  from  London 
perhapo  to  Pans,  tnere  to  remain  for 
some  time,"  said  William,  spiritedly. 

"Charming  excursion,"  exclaimed 
the  young  lady. 

"Why  London  is  not  particularly 
lively  at  this  moment,  and  I  hope  to  be 
pretty  hard  worked  in  Paris.  There's 
nothing  very  charming  about  it  but 
I'm  glad  to  go;"  and  thinking  this  a 


little  strong,  he  added^  "  because  it  is 
time  I  should  begin,  if  ever  I  am  to 
do  any  good  for  myself  or  any  one 
else." 

"  He's  like  the  good  boy  in  a  story- 
book, he  makes  such  wise  reflections : 
and  I'm  certain  he'll  grow  rich  and 
prosper,"  said  Miss  Vi  to  Aunt  Dinah. 
"My  only  wise  saw  is  *  Early  to  bed 
and  early  to  rise,  makes  a  man  healthy, 
wealthy,  and  wise.'  I  learned  it 
from  good  old  Winnie,  and  I'm  going 
to  act  on  it,  now.  Gk>od  night,  dear 
old  Grannie,"  and  she  kissed  her  in  a 
fond  little  embrace.  "All  this  wise 
talk  makes  one  sleepy,  I  think ;  and 
I've  been  walking  about  with  Miss 
Wagget  all  day.  Goodnight"  This 
was  to  William,  with  a  smile. 

"Good  night,"  he  answered  quietly, 
and  a  little  bitterly,  as  without  smil- 
ing he  took  her  hand.  Then  he 
lighted  her  candle  for  her,  and  gave 
it  to  her  with  a  little  nod,  and  a  smile, 
and  stood  at  the  door  while  she  nm 
up  the  broad  stair,  humming  an  air. 

He  came  back,  looking  sulky,  and 
sat  down  with  his  hands  in  his  pocket, 
looking  at  the  fire-irons  that  rested 
on  the  fender. 

"How  do  you  think  she's  looking  1" 
asked  Aunt  Dinah. 

"Very  well;  much  as  usual,"  said 
William,  with  a  dreary  carelessness. 

"I  think  she's  looking  pai*ticularly 
beautiful,"  said  Miss  Perfect 

"Perhaps  so — ^very  likely ;  but  I've 
plenty  of  work  before  me,  thank  God, 
the  sort  of  work  I  like ;  and  I'm  in  no 
admiring  mood,  like  Trevor  and  other 
fellows  who  have  nothing  better  to 
do.  I  like  work.  'Man  delights  not 
me,  nor  woman  neither.'  And,  dear 
Aunt,  Tm  a  little  bit  sleepy,  too ;  but 
I'll  see  yo^  early,  shan't  if' 

And  William  yawned  dismally. 

"Good  night,  dear,  it  is  better," 
said  Aunt  Dinah ;  "but  I  don't  know, 
it  strikes  me  that  you  and  Vi  are  not 
as  friendly  together  as  you  used  to 
be,  and  I  think  it  is  a  pity." 

"Not  so  friendly,"  exclaimed 
William.  "H^  ha!  That  did  not 
strike  me ;  but  I  assure  you  there's  no 
change,  at  least  that  I  know  of— none 
on  my  part,  I'm  sure.  I  suppose  it's 
just  that  our  heads  are  full  of  other 
things ;  we  have  each  got  our  busi- 
ness to  think  of— don't  you  see?.— and 
hers,  you  know,  is  very  serious,"  ancl 
William  Maubray  laughed  again  a 
little  bitterly. 
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,  "Well,  she  is  a  dear  little  creatare, 
an  affectionate  little  sooL  Pve  always 
found  her  quite  the  same,"  said  Aunt 
Dinah. 

*'I*m  sure  she  is— I  dare  say — I 
don't  see  why  she  shouldn't,  that  is, 
as  affectionate  as  other  young  ladies. 
You  know  it  isn't  I  who  say  she's 
changed." 

"I  did  not  say  shes  changed  more 
than  you.  I  thmk  you  don^  seem  so 
kindly  as  you  used,  and  more  disposed 
to  be  disagreeable ;  and  I  think,  con- 
sidering you  have  been  so  long  to- 
ffether,  and  are  so  soon  to  part,  and 
ufe  is  so  uncertain,  I  think  it  a  pity ; 
and  you  can't  see  even  how  pre^iy 
she  is  looking." 

''I  must  have  been  thinking  of 


something  else,  for  she  is  in  particii- 
larly  eood  looks;"  and  he  added. 
quite  like  himself,  "Yes,  indeed,  I 
tnink  she  improves  eveiy  time  I  see 
her,  but  that  may  be  the  old  partiality, 
you  know.  Good  night.  Aunt  Dinah.' 

Aunt  Dinah  took  both  his  hands 
in  hers,  and  kissed  hiuL 

"Gk)od  night  my  dear  WHliam — 
my  dear  boy.  You  will  never  know, 
dear  William,  all  the  pain  ^rou  have 
cost  me.  Pray,  my  dear  child,  for  a 
reasonable  spirit,  and  that  you  may 
have  power  to  conquer  the  demon  ca 
pride — the  besetting  sin  of  youth. 
God  bless  you,  and  don't  forget  to 
put  out  your  candle.  Ther/^-  — 
other  kiss—"  Good  night" 


CHAFTBB  LL 


"  Afpectionatb,  indeed ! "  said 
William.  "I  do  believe  they  have 
no  other  idea  but  to  mortify  and 
wound  every  one  that  seems  to  like 
them— cats  and  monkeys." 

William  had  closed  his  door;  he 
poked  his  fire,  and  sat  before  it, 
eyeing  it  scomiully. 

"I  can't  think  why  anyone  likes 
them — ^why  we  go  on  liking  them — ' 
they  are  so  odious.  I  suppose  they 
used  not  to  be  so.  There's  Aunt 
Dinah— -kind,  true  old  Aunt  Dinah — 
she  never  could  have  been  a  heartless, 
insolent  creature,  like  that— never. 
We  are  all  growing  worse ;  the  world 
will  soon  be  ripe  for  judgment" 

And  William  pulled  off  his  coat  as 
savagely  as  if  he  was  goinff  to  fight 
"Old  Ommp"  again,  behind  the 
Ohapel  at  Rugby. 

"I  hate  myself  for  liking  her.  No, 
I  don't  like  her — for  admiring  her ; 
but  she  is  pretty.  She  w — ^there's 
no  good  in  denying  it— she's  awfully 
j^ietty— lovely  I  and  till  that  great 
ffoose,  Trevor,  came  and  turned  her 
head  with  his  boots,  and  his  gloves, 
and  his  house,  and  his  trumpeiy,  she 
was  the  nicest  little  creature  in  the 
world.  Yes,  there  was  no  one  like 
her ;  not  one  on  earth,  I'll  maintain." 

Aiid  he  knocked  his  hand  so  hard 
on  the  back  of  the  chair  beside  him, 
that  he  thought  his  knuckles  were 
bleeding. 

"I  wish  they  t^^rv, by  Jove !"  h« 


said.  "I  don't  care  what  happens. 
I  don't  care  if  I  was  knocked  to 
smash,  to  think  of  that  great^  gawl^, 
goose.  What  on  earth  can  sne  see  m 
himi    Such  rot  1" 

"  Yes,  she  w— there's  no  use  in  dis- 
puting it— she's  the  prettiest  girl  I 
ever  saw,  in  all  my  /t/^,"  he  went  on, 

Eutting  himself  down  and  overbearing 
is  anected  indifference  with  honest 
vehemence.  "  Aunt  Dinah  has  pro- 
mised me  her  carte  de  visite.  Til 
have  it  copied  in  large  the  first  money 
I  have,  in  Paris,  at  tnat  great  fellow  s 
there— and  tinted  ;  and  I'll  make  old 
Winnie  get  me  a  lock  of  her  hair  ^  I 
have  the  one  safe  when  she  was  nwe 
years  old— so  bright — ^who  would 
have  thought  it  would  ever  have 
grown  so  dark?  Old  Winnie  will 
get  it  for  me.  If  I  asked  htr  she'd 
only  refuse,  or  put  me  off  some  way. 
I'll  hang  up  her  picture  and  the  little 
drawing  of  Gilroyd  in  my  garret  in 
Paris,  and  I'll  be  a  jolly  old  bachelor. 
Marry  in  five  years,  indeed  1  My 
poor  aunt  might  easily  find  something 
more  likely  to  fret  about  Yes,  ru 
be  the  most  tremendous,  dry  old 
qui2  of  a  bachelor;  and  when  she 
and  her  precious  husband  come  to 
Paris,  as  they  will  some  day,  I'll  get 
a  peep  at  her,  perhaps,  in  the  theatres 
and  places,  from  some  dark  comer, 
and  I  wonder  what  she  will  be  like 
then— always  handsome,  those  eyes, 
and  her  lips  so  scarlet,  and  her  b^* 
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tifal  hair ;  and  1*11  compare  her  with 
little  Vi  of  Gilroyd.  She  may  be 
handsomer  and  more  showy,  but  the 
little  Vi  of  Gilroyd  will  always  be  the 
briffhtest  and  best" 

In  this  mood  William  rambled  over 
many  old  recollections  of  the  place 
and  people  he  was  leaving,  and  he 
laid  nis  waistcoat  on  the  chair  much 
more  gently  than  his  coat ;  and  he 
thought  how  Aunt  Dinah  had  taught 
him  to  say  his  prayers  long  ago,  under 
that  friendly  roof,  and  so  down  he 
kneeled  and  said  them  with  a  sadder 
heart,  and  rose  up  with  a  great  sigh, 
and  a  sense  of  leave-taking  that  made 
his  heart  ache. 

And  now  his  candle  was  out,  and  he 
soon  fast  asleep ;  and  again  he  had  a 
dream  so  strange  that  I  must  relate  it. 

T^e  scencoy  of  his  dream,  as  before, 

E resented  simply  the  room  in  which 
e  lay,  with  the  flickering  fire-light 
in  which  he  had  gone  to  sleep.  He 
lay,  in  his  vision,  in  hfs  bed,  just  as 
he  really  did,  with  his  back  to  the 
fire,  and  looking  toward  the  curtains, 
which  were  closed  on  the  side  be- 
tween him  and  the  door,  when  he 
heard  a  sound  of  naked  feet  running 
up  to  his  chamber  door,  which  was 
thrust  open  with  a  precipitation 
which  made  the  windows  rattle,  and 
his  bed-curtain  was  drawn  aside,  and 
Miss  Perfect,  with  only  a  sheet,  as  it 
seemed,  wrapt  over  her  night-dress, 
and  with  a  face  white,  and  axed  with 
horror,  said,  "Oh,  my  God  1  William 
I'm  dead--don't  let  me  go  I"  and 
under  the  clothes  she  clasped  his 
wrist  with  a  hand  that  felt  like  cold 
metal  The  figure  crouched,  with  its 
features  advanced  towards  his,  and 
William  Maubray  could  neither  si)eak 
nor  move,  and  lay  so  for  some  time, 
till  with  a  cry  he  suddenly  recoverea 
the  power  of  motion,  and  sprang  out 
of  lM3d  at  the  side  farthest  from  the 
visionaiv  Aunt  Dinah ;  and  as  he  did 
80.  he  distinctly  felt  the  grasp  of  a 
cold  hand  upon  his  wrist,  which,  just 
as  before,  vanished  as  he  recovered 
the  full  possession  of  his  waking  fa- 
culties, leaving,  however,  its  impress 
there. 

William  lighted  his  candle  at  the 
fire,  and  listened  for  a  long  time 
before  k^  could  find  courage  to  look 


to  the  other  side  of  the  bed.  When 
he  did,  however,  no  sign  of  Aunt 
Dinah,  sane  or  mad,  was  there.  The 
door  was  shut,  and  the  old-fashioned 
furniture  stood  there  prim  and  faded 
as  usual,  and  eveivthmg  maintained 
its  old  serenity.  On  his  wrist,  how- 
ever, were  the  marks  of  a  recent  vio- 
lent pressure,  and  William  was  seized 
with,  an  uncontrollable  anxiety  about 
Aunt  Dinah  which  quite  overcame 
his  panic;  and  getting  on  his  clothes, 
and  making  a  preliminary  survey  or 
the  gallery,  which  was  still  and  empty, 
he  hurried  to  Aunt  Dinah's  door  ana 
knocked. 

"  It's  I— William.  How  are  you. 
aunti  are  you  quite  well?"  asked 
he,  in  reply  to  her. 

^*  Who^s  there  1  whaVs  aU  that  1 " 

"L  William." 

"  Cfome  in,  child ;  you  may.  I*m 
in  my  bed ;  what  takes  you  out  of 
yours  1" 

"  I  had  a  dream,  and  fancied  you 
were  in  my  room,  and—and  ill." 

"Pooh,  pooh,  my  dear  William, 
ffet  back  to  your  room.  It  is  all  a 
fancy.  I've  been  here  in  bed  for  an 
hour  or  more,  reading  my  dear  father^s 
sermon  on  the  Woman  of  Endor." 

There  she  was,  sitting  up  in  a  flan- 
nel dressing-gown,  with  the  sometime 
dean's  large  and  legible  manuscript 
before  her,  and  no  doubt  investigating, 
with  the  lights  thrown  by  Elihu  Bung, 
the  phenomena  in  which  the  witch  oi 
those  remote  times  dealt 

"I  heard  you  talk  a  little  time 
ago,''  said  Aunt  Dinah,  after  a  short 
and  curioius  stare  at  William's  pallid 
countenance. 

"  No,"  said  William.  "  I  didn't :  I 
heard  it  too.  It  was  tnat  in  fact  that 
partly  alarmed  me.    It  is  very  odd." 

"  Were  there  knockings]"  inquired 
she. 

"  No ;  no  knocking,"  said  William ; 
"  it  opened  with  a  push." 

"  W/iat,  my  dear  f "  demanded  Aunt 
Dinah,  sitting  very  erect  as  she  gazed 
with  a  dark  cunosity  in  William's 
face,  and  abandoned  the  dean's  manu- 
script on  the  coverlet 

"  The  door,"  he  answered.  "  It  it 
very  odd.  It*s  the  most  horrid  thing 
I  ever  heard  of.  I'm  sorry  I  slept  in 
that  room." 
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Aunt  Dinah  leaned  on  her  thin 
hand,  looking  with  something  like 
fear  at  William  fixedly  and  suently. 

*'  What  o'clock  is  it,  aunt  \'  asked 
h& 

"Three  minutes  to  four.''  she  re- 
plied consulting  her  broad  old  gold 
watcn,  and  then  holding  it  to  her  ear. 
"  Yes  ;  three  minutes  to  four.  I 
thought  it  was  later.  Tou  mxw  some- 
thing, William  Maubray— you  did. 
You  hwt  seen  something;  haven't 
you  1" 

So  William,  bit  by  bit,  scared  and 
very  uncomfortable,  recounted  his 
adventure ;  to  which  Miss  Perfect 
listened  attentively,  and  she  said — 

**  Yes— it  it  remarkable— tvrv  won- 
derful— if  anything  can  be  said  to  be 
particularly  so,  where  all  is  marvel- 
lous.   I  understand  it,  quite." 

'*  And  what  is  it  T  asked  he. 

"  The  spirit  key  again— my  name 
and  image— don't  you  see ;  and  *  don't 
let  me  go '  and  the  other  intimation— 
tidce  it  all  together,  it's  quite  plain." 

"  Do  tell  me,  dear  aunt,  what  yoB: 
mean  1"  ^y^^ 

'*It  all  connects,  dear  William, 
with  what  I  told  you ;  the  grasp  of 
that  hand  links  you  with  the  spirit 
world ;  the  image  was  mine — my 
douhUy  I  do  suppose.  Hand  me  that 
snuif-box.  It  spoke  as  if  after  my 
death ;  it  urged  upon  yx>u  to  maintaiirf^ 
your  correspondence  with  me — *  don't 
let  me  go ' — and  it  plainly  intimates 
that  I  snail  have  the  power  of  doing 
as  I  promised  and  certainly  shall,  in 
case  you  should  meditate  disregarding 
my  solemn  warning  about  your  mar- 
riage, and  think  of  uniting  yourself, 
William  dear,  to  any  one,  before  the 
expiration  of  five  years— there's  the 
whole  thing  in  a  nutshell" 

"  Mav  I  sit  here  for  a  little  1" 
asked  William,  who  from  childish 
years  had  been  accustomed  to  visit 
his  aunt's  room  often,  and  when  she 
was  ill  used  to  sit  there  and  read  for 
her. 

"  Certainly,  my  dear ;  but  don't  go 
to  sleep  and  fall  into  the  fire." 

Aunt  Dinah  resumed  her  sermon, 
with  now  and  then  a  furtive  reference 
to  Elihu  Bung,  concealed  under  her  pil- 


low, and  William  Maubray  sat  nearthe 
bed  with  his  feet  on  the  fendo- ;  and 
thus  for  nearly  five  minutes — he  look- 
ing on  the  ban,  and  she  on  her  sermon 
and  her  volume  of  reference — attiie 
end  of  that  time  she  laid  it  again  on 
the  coverlet,  and  looked  for  some  time 
thoughtfully  on  the  back  of  William's 
head ;  and  she  said  so  suddenly  as  to 
make  him  start — 

"  Five  years  is  nothing ;  it's  quite 
ridiculous  making  a  fuss  about  ik 
I've  known  girls  engaged  that  time^ 
and  longOT  too;  for  ten  and  even 
twelve,  years.'] 

'*  Pretty  gfrls  they  must  have  been 
by  that  tune,"  thought  William,  who 
was  reooveringwfrom  the  panic  of  his 
vision. 

''And  I  think  they  made  fonder 
couples  than  people  that  are  married 
three  weeks  arter  their  engagement,** 
added  Aunt  Dinah.  ^  Theref<H«  do 
have  a  little  {Mttienoe.** 
,  "  But  I*m  in  no  hurry  about  any- 
thing," said  William  ;  '^  least  of  all 
about  marriaffe.  I  have  not  an  idea ; 
and  if  I  had,  I  couldn't;  and  my 
honest  belief  is  I  shall  die  an  old 
bachelor." 

*'  H'm  !  I  never  mind  what  people 
say  on  that  subject,"  said  Miss  Per- 
fect ;  "  but  I  hope  what  you've  ex- 
perienced to-night  will  be  a  warning. 
Yes,  dear  William,  I'm  very  glad  it 
has  happened  :  it  is  always  well  to 
know  tne  truth—At  may  afright,  but 
when  it  comes  in  the  shape  of  warn- 
ing it  is  always  welcome— that  is  it 
ought  to  be.  /  needed  nothing  more  to 
convince  me,  but  you  did,  and  youVe 
got  it  Depend  upon  it,  if  you  dis-^ 
obey  you  are  a  ruined  man  all  your 
days ;  and  if  I  die  before  the  time, 
I'll  watch  you  as  an  old  gray  cat 
watches  a  mouse — ^ha,  ha,  ha!  and 
if  you  so  much  as  think  of  it  I'll 
plague  you — I  will.  Yes,  WilliauL 
I'll  save  you  in  spite  of  yourself,  and 
mortal  was  never  haunted  and  tor- 
mented as  you'll  be,  till  you  give  it 
up." 

William  could  not  have  forborne  a 
joke,  though  a  kindly  one,  upon  such 
a  speech  at  another  time  ;  but  some- 
how now  he could||/9fc ^J^ spectre 
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of  Aunt  Dinah  cowering  at  his  bed- 
side was  present  with  him :  and  when 
she  bid  him  good  night,  although  he 
was  ashamed  to  confess  his  trepida- 
tion, he  hated  a  return  to  that  old- 
fashioned  room  where  he  had  twice 
experienced  the  same  kind  of  visita- 
tion. 

When  he  returned  he  made  up  his 
fire,  drew  his  window  curtains  wide 
open  to  admit  the  earliest  streak  of 
sun-rise,  pulled  his  bed-curtains  back 
to  the  posts,  and  placed  his  candle 
on  the  table  in  the  centre  of  the 
room,  resolved  that  Aunt  Dinah^s 
double  should  not  at  all  events  steal 
on  him  unawares. 

At  last  the  pleasant  October  morn- 
ing came.  The  wind  that  had  blown 
wOdly  in  the  night  was  quiet  now, 
having  left  its  spoil  of  yellow  leaves 
strewn  upon  the  lawn  or  rustling  in 
the  fresh  air,  over  the  gravel  walka 

The  cheeriful  yellow  light  cleared 
the  room  of  all  unearthly  shadows, 
and  the  song  of  birds  refi-eshed  his 
ears,  as  he  made  his  earljr  toilet 

The  joyous  bark  of  httle  Psyche 
scampering  before  the  windows,  the 
call  of  the  driver  to  his  team,  the 
whistling  of  birds,  the  voices  of  the 
inmates  of  the  hcmse.  and  at  last  the 
laugh  of  Violet  Darkwell  from  the 
porch. 

Beautiful  music !  Like  merry 
spirits  in  the  air  departing,  soon  Xo 
be  heard  no  more.  He  stood  with 
his  hand  on  his  half  open  door— smil- 
ing —  scarcely  breathing — listening, 
as  never  did  Fanatfico  per  la  musica, 
to  the  favourite  roulade  of  Prima 
Donna.  It  ceased—he  listened  still, 
and  then  sighed  in  the  silence,  and 
seemed  to  hmiself  to  waken. 

In  his  ear  that  music  sounded 
sadly,  and  his  heart  was  full  as  he 
ran  down  the  stairs  smiling.  And 
pretty  Violet's  slender  figure  was 
leaning  at  the  side  of  the  porch ;  and 
she  looked  up,  knowing  his  step,  with 
a  smile.  The  old  kindly  smile,  for 
a  moment,  and  then  its  character  a 
little  changed,  something  of  the  in- 
scrutable but  beautiful  reserves  of 
girlhood,  which  baffled,  and  inter- 
ested, and  pained  William  so.  He 
would  have  liked  to  have  called  her  VL 


The  name  was  at  his  lips  ;  but  there 
was  something  of  pride,  which  even 
thus,  while  his  boat  is  on  the  shore 
and  his  bark  is  on  the  sea,  restrained 
him. 

"Miss — ^mind  I*m  calling  you  right- 
ly—J/i8«  Violet  Darkwell.  I*m  so 
glad  IVe  found  you  so  early,*'  he  said, 
sniiling,  "my  hours— I  ought  to  say 
minutes — are  so  precious.  I  go  at 
half-past  ten,  and  I  hardly  saw  or 
heard  you  last  night,  you  were  so 
anxious  to  be  off." 

"  You  forget  how  wise  we  all  were, 
and  wisdom,  though  it's  a  very  good 
thing,  is  not  lively ;  and  its  chief 
use,  I  suppose,  is  tAaf— a  sort  of 
lullaby,  for  I'm  sure  nobody  ever 
minds  it  You  don't  nor  /,  nor 
darling  Grannie  ;  and  I  think  if  you 
wantea  to  be  put  to  sleep  there 
would  be  nothing  like  having  a  tran- 
quil old  sage,  like  Winnie  Dobbs,  at 
your  bedside  to  repeat  a  string  of  her 
sayings,  like  *  early  to  bed  and  early 
to  rise  makes  a  man  healthv,  wealthy, 
and  wise ;'  and  besides  being  very 
wise,  I  think  you  were  just,  if  it  is 
not  very  disrespectful  to  say  so,  ever 
so  little  cross,  so  that  altogetner  I 
thought  it  best  to  go  to  bed  and  to 
sleep,  as  fast  as  I  could." 

"I  quite  forget  Was  I  cross  1  I 
dare  say  I  was.  I  think  ill-temper 
is  one  expression  of  suffering,  and  I 
have  not  been  very  happy  lately," 
said  William. 

"  You  have  been  strangely  misre- 
presented then,"  said  the  young  lady, 
slilv. 

*^So  I  have;  and  I  do  so  wish 
you'd  stop  about  that  nonsense.  You 
can't  conceive  unless  you  knew  the 
people " 

"  I  thought  she  was  very  pretty," 
interrupted  Miss  Darkwell,  inno- 
cently. 

"So  she 


perhaps — I  dare  say  ; 
but  pretty  or  plain,  as  I  said  before, 
I'm  not  m  love  with  her.  Pm  not 
in  love,  thank  heaven,  with  any  one, 

and  i ^" 

"Come  in  to  prayers  William, 
dear,"  Aunt  Dinah  called  aloud  ^m 
the  parlour  door,  "  I've  had  break- 
fast early,  expressly  for  you,  and  you 
must  not  delay  it" 
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.  At  breakfast  the  little  party  had  a 
ffreat  deal  to  talk  about,  topics  of 
hope,  and  topics  of  regret,  glanced 
at  in  all  sorts  of  spirits,  sad  and 
cheerful,  Uack  spirits  and  white,  blue 
spirits  and  gray ;  but  on  the  whole 
one  would  have  said,  looking  on  and 
a  stranger  to  all  that  was  possibly 
passing  within,  that  it  was  a  cheer- 
ful meaL 

'*  Five  miles  and  a  half  to  the  Sta- 
tion, and  the  up  train  at  'eleven  fortjr- 
five.*  The  cab  or  whatever  it  is  will 
be  here  at  half-past  ten,  and  then 
good-by.  Farewell,  perhaps,  for  three 
years  to  Gilroyd,"  so  said  William, 
as  he  and  Violet  Darkwell  stood  side 
by  side,  looking  out  from  the  win- 
dow, upon  the  glowing  autumnal 
landscape. 

"  Three  years !  you  don't  mean  to 
say  you'd  stay  away  all  that  time, 
without  ever  coming  to  see  Grannie  V 

"Of  course  if  she  wants  me  I'll 
come ;  but  should  she  not,  and  should 
sh^at  the  same  time  continue,  as  I 
hope  she  will,  quite  well,  and  snould 
/  be  kept  close  to  my  work,  as  I  ex- 
pect, it  s  sure  to  turn  out  as  I  say. 
Three  years — ^yes  it  w  a  long  time — 
room  for  plenty  of  changes,  and 
changes  enough,  great  ones,  there 
vdll  be,  no  doubt.* 

The  uplands  of  Revington  formed 
the  back-ground  of  the  prettv  pros- 
pect before  him,  and  it  needed  the 
remembrance  of  the  promise  he  had 
made  to  Aunt  Dinah  to  prevent  his 
speaking  with  less  disguise,  for  he 
always  felt  of  late  an  impetuous 
longing  almost  fierce  to  break  through 
conventional  hypocricies,  and  lay  bare 
his  wounded  heart,  and  upbraid,  and 
implore,  in  the  wildest  passion  before 
Violet  Darkwell.  To  be  alone  with 
her,  and  yet  say  nothing  of  all  that 
was  swelling  and  rolling  at  his  heart 
— was  pain.  And  yet  to  be  alone 
with  her,  even  in  this  longing  and 
vain  anguish,  and  near  her  was  a 
strange  desparing  delight. 

"  On,  yes,  every  one  changes  every 
dav  almost^  except  dear  Grannie  and 
old  Winnie  Dobbs.  I'm  sure  I 
change  and  so  do  you^  and  what 
iron't  three  years  do  ?   You've  chang- 


ed very  much  and  not  for  ihe  better." 
and  saying  this  Miss  Violet  laughed. 

"  My  changes,  be  they  what  they 
may.  don't  seem  to  trouble  you 
much,"  replied  William. 

"  Trouble  1  not  at  alL  I  dare  say 
they  are  improvements  though  I  don't 
like  then,"  laughed  she. 

'*  I  don't  think  I'm  a  bit  changed. 
I  know  I'm  not  in  fact  Tell  me  any 
one  thing  in  which  I  am  changed  1" 

"  Well,  it  is  generally  ;  vou  have 
grown  so  disagreeable,  that  s  all — it 
IS  not  much  to  me,  but  I  dare  say  it 
will  be  to  other  people,"  said  she. 

"I'm  disagreeable — ^yes  of  course — 
because  I  have  my  opinion  about  men 
and  things,  and  fools  and  nonsense. 
I  don't  know  anything  I've  said  to 
you,  at  least  since  I  came  yesterday, 
that  could  annov  you.  I  have  not 
mentioned  a  single  subject  that  could 
possibly  even  interest  you.  I  dare 
say  it  is  tiresome  my  taUdnff  so  much 
as  Aunt  Dinah  makes  me,  about  my- 
self.   But  I  couldn't  help  it 

"It  won't  do  William;  you  know 
very  well  how  cross  you  aaways  are 
now,  at  least  with  me,  not  that  I  mind 
it  much,  but  there's  no  denying." 

"You  accused  me  of  that  before, 
and  I  said  I  was  sorry.  I— perhiqw 
I  am.  I'm  going  awav,  and  every- 
thing breaking  up,  you  know,  and  you 
must  make  allowances.  I  used  not 
to  be  cross  long  ago,  and  I'm  not 
changed.  No— Fm  the  same— I 
never  said  an  unkind  word  to  you, 
Vi,  all  the  time  when  you  were  a 
little  thing,  and  if  I  ever  speak  differ- 
ently now,  it  is  not  from  unkindness, 
only  that  things  have  gone  wrong 
with  me,  and  I've  seen  something  of 
the  world;  and  things  happen  to  sour 
one,  and— I  don't  know— but  I'm  not 
changed.  You  mustn't  think  it  now 
that  I'm  going  away.  I'm  such  a 
fool,  I'm  such  a  beast,  I  can't  help 
talking  bitterly  sometimes,  and  some- 
times 1  think  I  am  a — 9k  fiend  almost 
but  I  hope  I'm  not  as  bad  as  I  seenu' 

So  spoke  this  Penruddock,  who 
fancied  himself  soured  for  life,  and 
soliloquized  at  times  in  the  vein  of 
Elshender  of  Muckle-stane  Muir,  but 
still  cherished  at  the  age  of  three- 
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and-twenty  some  sparks  of  his  origi- 
nal humanity. 

"There  goes  Tom  with  my  things 
to  the  gate.  Yes,  it  ought  to  be  here 
now,**  said  William  looking  at  his 
watch.  "I'll  send  vcru  something 
pretty  from  Paris  if  you  let  me; 
nothing  very  splendid  you  know,  only 
a  little  reminder  such  as  a  poor  besgar 
like  me,  can  ofifer,'*  and  he  laughed, 
not  very  merrily.  "  And  I  shallhear 
all  the  news  from  Aunt  Dinah,  and 
send  her  all  mine ;  and  I  like  flowers. 
I  always  remember  the  Gilroyd  flowers 
along  with  you.  You  were  always 
among  them,  you  know,  and  will  you 
give  me  that  little  violet~a  namesake. 
No  one  ever  refuses  a  flower,  it  is 
the  keepsake  every  one  gets  for  the 
asking.' 

"  Here  it  is,"  said  Violet,  with  a 
little  laugh,  but  looking  not  mock- 
inglv,  but  a  little  downward  and 
oddly,  and  William  placed  it  very 
carefully  in  a  recess  of  his  comph- 
Gated  purse,  that  was  a  cardcase  also, 
and  I  know  not  what  else  beside. 
He  was  on  the  point  of  saying  some- 
thine  very  romantic  and  foohsh,  but 
suddenly  recollected  himself,  and 
pulled  up  at  the  verge  just  before  he 
went  over. 

"This  is  a  souvenir  of  veiy  old 
days,  you  know,"  said  William,  re- 
membering Trevor,  and  how  humili- 
ating because  vain  any  love-making 
of  his  own  must  prove,  "  of  a  very 
early  friend — one  of  your  earliest 
Wasn't  I  r 

"  Yes,  so  you  were,  a  very  good- 
natured  friend,  and  very  useful. 
Sometimes  a  little  bit  prosy,  you  know, 
always  giving  me  excellent  advice; 
and  I  think  I  always,  often  at  least, 
listened  to  your  lectures  with  respect. 
But  why  is  it,  will  pou  tell  me  who 
know  everything,  that  gentlemen  al- 
ways ask  for  a  rose  or  a  violet,  or  a 
flower  of  some  sort,  as  a  keepsake  1 
Nothing  so  perishaole.  Would  not 
a  thimble  or  even  a  slipper  be  better  1 
I  suppose  you  have  us  all  in  what  you 
used  to  call  a  hortus  siccus^  brown 
roses,  and  yellow  violets,  and  vener- 
able polyanthuses,  thoroughly  dried 
up  and  stiff  as  chips,  and  now  and 
then  with  a  sort  of  triumph  review 
your  prisonerSj  and  please  yourselves 
with  these  awful  images  of  old  maid- 
hood.  How  can  we  tell  what  witch- 
crafts go  on  over  our  withering  types 
and  emblems.     Give  me  back  my 


violet  and  you  shall  have  a  hair-pin 
instead." 

"  Many  thanks ;  FU  keep  my  vio- 
let, however.  It  may  grow  diy  and 
brown  to  other  eyes,  to  mine  it  will 
never  change.  Just  because  it  is  an 
enchanted  violet,  and  there  is  a  spell 
upon  my  eyes  as  often  as  I  look  on 
it,  and  the  glow  and  fragrance  will 
never  pass  away." 

"Very  good  song,  and  very  well 
sung  !  only  /  suspect  that's  the  usual 
speech,  and  you  asked  for  the  violet 
for  an  opportunity  of  making  it." 

At  this  moment  Aunt  Dmah  en- 
tered the  room  accompanied  by  old 
Winnie  Dobbs,  supporting  a  small 
hamper  tray  fashion.  William  re- 
cognised the  old  commissariat  of 
Gilroyd  in  this  nutritious  incum- 
brance, against  which  he  had  often 
and  vainly  protested,  as  he  now  did 
more  faintly  by  a  smile  and  lifting  his 
hands. 

"  Now  there's  really  very  little  in 
this ;  Just  a  fowl  cut  up,  half  a  ham, 
one  of  the  Saxton  plumcakes,  and  a 
pint  bottle  with  a  little  sherry. 
You'll  find  bread  by  itself,  and  some 
salt  in  white  paper,  and  a  few  Ripston 
pippins,  and  it  is  really  no  weight  at 
all:  is  It,  Winnie r 

*^No,  nothing  to  them  porter  fel- 
lows. What  else  be  they  paid  for,  if 
it  baint  to  carry  loads ;  what's  a  ham- 
per like  this  here  to  one  of  them  ? 
and  he'll  want  something  on  the 
way.  You'll  be  hungry,  you  wHl, 
Master  William. 

"And  whatever's  left  will  be  of 
use  to  you  when  you  reach  your  des- 
tination," said  Aunt  Dinah,  repeat- 
ing her  ancient  formula  on  similar 
occasions.  "  Now,  William^  you  pro- 
mise me  you'll  not  leave  this  behind. 
Surelv  you  can't  be  such  a  fool  as  to 
be  ashamed  to  take  a  little  refresh- 
ment before  the  passengers.  Well- 
bred  people  won't  stare  at  you,  and  I 
know  you  won't  vex  me  by  refusing 
the  little  provision." 

So  WilUam  laughed  and  promised, 
and  Miss  Vi  looked  as  if  she  coula 
have  quizzed  him.  but  at  this  moment 
the  Saxton  vehicle  from  the  Golden 
Posts  pulled  up  at  the  iron  gate  of 
Gilroyd,  and  William  glanced  at  his 
watch,  and  though  he  smil^  it  was 
with  the  pale  smile  of  a  man  going 
to  execution,  and  trying  to  cheer  his 
friends  rather  than  being  of  good 
comfort  himself. 
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CHAPTEE  LIV. 


DOCTOR  DRAKB  OOS8  TO  OILROTO. 


*'  Akd  now  I  must  say  farewell,  and 
if  I  can,  or  if  you  want  me,  I'll  come 
soon  and  see  you  again;  and  God 
bless  you,  Violet ;  and  good-bye,  my 
-  darling  Aunt.  I'll  write  from  London 
this  evening,  and  let  you  know  what 
my  Paris  address  will  be." 

**6od  Almighty  bless  you,  my 
precious  man,  Willie ;  and  I'm  very 
glad — "  and  here  Aunt  Dinah's  sen- 
tence broke  short,  and  tears  were  in 
her  eyes,  and  she  bit  her  lip.  "I  am. 
my  darling,  Willie,  that  we  met ;  and 
you'll  reaUy  come  soon,  if  I  write  for 
you ;  and  you  won't  forget  your  Bible 
and  your  prayers ;  and,  oh  I  goodness 
gracious  1  have  you  forgot  the  tobacco- 

It  was  safe  in  his  dressing-case. 
So  another  hurried  farewell,  and  a 
smiling  and  kissing  of  hands.  "  Good- 
bye, good-bye !"  from  the  cab  window; 
and  away  it  rattled,  and  William  was 
gone;  and  the  two  ladies,  and  old 
Winnie  in  the  rear,  stood  silently 
looking  for  a  minute  or  so*where  the 
carriafi;e  had  been,  and  then  they 
turned,  with  the  faded  smile  of  fare- 
well still  on  their  faces,  and  slowly  re- 
entered old  Gilroyd  Hall,  which  all 
in  a  moment  had  grown  so  lonely. 

In  the  drawing-room  they  were 
silent.  Violet  was  looking  through 
the  window,  but  not,  I  think,  taking 
much  note  of  the  view,  pretty  as  it  is. 

"I'm  going  away,  and  everything 
breaking  up,  and  you  must  make 
allowances" — William's  words  were 
in  her  lonely  ears  now.  A  break-up 
had  partlycome,  and  a  neater  was 
coming.  William's  words  sounded 
like  a  prophecy.  .  "  Breaking-up." 
Poor  Gilroyd!  Many  a  {)leasant 
summer  day  and  winter  evening  had 
she  known  in  that  serene  old  place. 

Pleasant  times,  no  doubt,  were  be- 
fore her— a  more  splendid  home,  per- 
haps. Still  memory  would  always 
look  back  regretfully  on  those  early 
times,  and  the  famiuar  view  of  Gil- 
royd ;  its  mellow  pink-tinted  brick, 
and  window-panes,  flashing  in  the 
setting  sun,  half  seen  through  the 
stooping  branches  of  the  old  chestnuts, 
would  rise  kindly  and  quaint  before 
her,  better  beloved  than  the  new  and 
colder  glories  that  might  await  her. 


Had  the  break-up  indeed  come? 
There  was  a  foreboding  of  change, 
a  presage  as  of  death  at  her  hea^ 
Wnen  she  looked  at  Miss  Perfect  she 
saw  that  she  had  been  (trying,  and  it 
made  her  heart  heavier. 

"Kemember,  he  said  he'd  come 
to  you  whenever  you  write.  You  can 
bring  him  back  whenever  you  please : 
and  really  Paris  is  no  distance  at  alL'^ 

"I  don't  know,  little  Violet,  Pm 
very  low.  It's  all  very  true,  what 
you  say,  but  I've  a  misgiving.  I've 
looked  my  last  on  my  fine  fellow — my 
boy.  If  I  did  as  I  am  prompted,  1 
think  I  should  follow  him  to  London, 
just  to  have  one  look  more." 

"You're  tired.  Grannie,  darling, 
and  you  look  pale ;  you  must  have  a 
little  wine," 

"Pooh,  child— no— nothing,"  said 
Aunt  Dinah,  with  a  flicker  of  her 
usual  manner ;  but  there  was  a  fatigue 
and  feebleness  in  her  look  which 
Violet  did  not  like. 

"  Give  me  my  desk,  like  a  darling,*' 
said  Miss  Perfect ;  and  she  wrote  a 
note,  pondering  a  good  while  over  it ; 
and  she  leaned  baclc  tired,  when  she 
had  completed  it  I  did  my  duty 
by  him,  I  hope.  I  think  he  does  me 
credit— a  handsome  fellow  I  I  don't 
see  anywhere " 

There  was  a  pause  here,  and  a  kind 
of  groan,  and,  coming  near,  Violet 
Darkwell  saw  that  she  had  fainted. 

Great  commotion  was  there  in  Gil- 
royd Hall.  Miss  Perfect's  seizure  did 
not  pass  away  like  a  common  swoon. 
Away  went  Tom  for  Doctor  Drake, 
and  Vi  and  the  servants  got  poor 
Aunt  Dinah,  cold,  and  breathing 
heavily,  and  still  insensible,  to  her 
bed. 

Doctor  Drake  arrived  quickly,  and 
came  up  to  her  room,  with  his  great- 
coat buttoned  up  to  nis  chin,  looking 
rather  stem,  in  a  reserved  but  friendly 
sort  of  fuss. 

"  Hey— yes,  yes — there  it  m.  How 
long  ago  did  this  happen,  my  dear  V 

'^Not  quite  half  an  hour— in  the 
drawing-room.  Oh,  Doctor  Drake,  is 
it  anything  very  badf  answered 
Violet 

"Well,  my  dear. it's  — if s serious— 
but  I  hope  it  will  oe  all  right ;  if  s  a 
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smart,  little  attack  of  apoplexy — 
upon  my,  word  it  is.  There  was  no 
convulsion— that's  right  It  was  very 
well  he  came  when  he  did— just 
caught  me  at  the  door.  Open  the 
window  and  door.  Mrs.  Dobbs,  give 
me  cold  water.  Have  you  a  scissors  ? 
We'll  cut  the  strings  of  her  dress  and 
stay-lace.  One  of  you  run  down  and 
bring  up  a  kettlefuU  of  hot  wtiter. 
Her  feet  are  a  little  cold.  Get  her 
head  up  a  little  more.  We'U  get  her 
sitting  up,  if  you  please,  in  this  arm- 
chair nere.  We'll  bathe  her  feet,  and 
you'll  see  she'll  do  very  well,  pre- 
sently. It's  not  a  case  for  bleeding : 
and  bring  up  mustard.  I  think  you  II 
see  she'll  come  round  in  a  little  time." 

And  so  on  the  doctor  talked,  and 
directed,  and  actively  treated  his 
patient;  and  in  a  little  time  con- 
sciousness returned,  and  there  was 
time  at  last,  to  think  of  William 
Maubray. 

"  Shall  we  telegraph  a  message  to 
London  1"  asked  Violet 

"  Not  a  bit ;  she's  going  on  as 
nicely  as  possible.  He'd  only  be  in 
the  way  here,  and  it  would  frighten 
her.  She's  doing  capitally  ;  and  she 
may  never  have  a  return,  if  she  just 
takes  care.  She  must  tafce  care^  you 
know,  and  I'll  give  you  full  directions 
how  to  treat  her." 

And  so  he  did  :  Miss  Yi  being 
accurate  and  intelligent,  and  rising 
with  the  occasion,  so  that  Doctor 
Drake  that  evening  celebrated  Miss 
Darkwell  to  his  friend  Dignum,  of 
the  Golden  Posts,  as  a  trump  and  a 
brick,  and  the  nicest  little  creature  he 
ever  saw,  almost 

Mr.  Vane  Trevor,  who  had  called 
at  Gilroyd  that  morning,  but 
found  all  things  in  confusion  and 
panic,  called  again  in  the  evening, 
and  had  the  pleasure  of  an  interview 
with  Winnie  Dobbs;  but  he  could 
not  see  Miss  Darkwell.  The  young 
lady  had  given  peremptory  directions 


respecting  all  visiters,  and  would  not 
leave  Miss  Perfect's  room. 

Doctor  Drake  was  honoured  that 
evening  by  a  call  from  the  proprietor 
of  Revington,  and  gave  him  a  history 
of  the  case ;  and  Trevor  accompanied 
him  ba(^k  again  to  Gilroyd,  where  he 
was  about  to  make  his  evening  visit, 
and  awaited  his  report  in  the  little 
gravel  court-yard,  stealing,  now  and 
then,  a  wistful  glance  up  to  the  old- 
fashioned  stone-faced  windows.  But 
Violet  did  not  appear.  It  might  have 
been  different — \  can  t  say—had  she 
known  all  that  had  passed  between 
Miss  Perfect  and  Vane  Trevor  respect- 
ing her.  As  it  was,  the  young  gen- 
tleman's long  wait  was  rewarded  only 
by  the  return  of  Doctor  Drake,  and 
a  saunter  with  him  back  again  to 
Saxton. 

Pretty  nearly  the  same  was  the 
routine  of  several  subsequent  days. 
Fruits  and  vegetables,  too,  with  mes- 
sages came  down  from  Bevineton ; 
and  in  his  interviews  with  old  Winnie 
Dobbs  he  betrayed  a  great  solicitation 
that  the  young  lady  should  not  wear 
herself  out  with  watching  and.  at- 
tendance. 

On  Sunday  he  was  in  the  church- 
yard almost  as  early  as  the  doors 
opened,  and  loitered  there  till  the  bell 
ceased  ringing ;  and  sat  in  his  pew  so 
as  to  command  an  easy  view  of  the 
church  door,  and  not  a  late  arrival  es- 
caped his  observation.  But  Violet 
Darkwell  did  not  appear ;  and  Vane 
Trevor  walked  home  with  little  com- 
fort from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wagget's 
learned  sermon  ;  and  made  his  usual 
calls  at  Gilroyd  and  at  Doctor  Drake's, 
andbe^an  to  thinkseriously  of  writing 
to  Violet,  and  begging  an  interview, 
or  even  penning  the  promptings  of 
his  ardent  passion  in  the  most  mtel- 
ligible  terms.  And  I  have  little  doubt 
that  if  he  had  had  a  friend  by  him, 
to  counsel  him  ever  so  little  in  that 
direction,  he  would  have  done  so. 


CHAPTER  LV. 

BUSPSNtB. 


Onb  day  Trevor  actually  made  up 
his  mind  to  bring  about  the  crisis ; 
and,  pale  as  a  man  about  to  be 
hanged,  and  with  the  phantom  of  a 
smile  upon  his  lips,  after  his  accus- 
tomed inquiries,  he  told  Mrs.  Podgers, 


the  cook,  who,  in  the  absence  of 
Winnie  Dobbs,  officiated  as  hall- 
porter,  to  ask  Miss  Violet  Darkwell 
if  she  would  be  so  good  as  to  give  him 
just  a  moment  And  on  getting 
through  his  message  his  heart  made 
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two  or  three  such  odd  jumps  and 
rolls,  that  he  was  almost  relieved 
when  she  told  him  that  old  Doctor 
Wagget  had  come  bv  appointment, 
and  that  Miss  Violet  and  Winnie 
were  receiving  the  sacrament  with 
the  mistress,  who,  thank  €k>d,  was 
getting  on  better  every  day. 

"  It*s  wiser  for  me  to  wait,**  thought 
Trevor,  as  he  walked  away,  deter- 
mined to  take  a  long  ride  through  the 
Warren,  and  over  Calston  Moor,  and 
to  tire  himself  effectually.  "They 
never  think  what  therre  doing, 
girls  are  so  hand-over-head — by  Jove, 
if  she  had  not  Miss  Perfect  to  talk 
to  she  mi^ht  refuse  me,  and  be  awfully 
sorry  for  it  in  a  day  or  two.  I  must 
only  have  patience,  and  wait  till  the 
old  woman  is  better.  I  forget  how 
the  woman  said  she  is  to-day.  No 
matter — old  Drake  will  tell  me.  It's 
hanged  unlucky,  I  know.  I  suppose 
she  eat  too  much  dinner  with  that 
great  fellow,  Maubray ;  or  some  non- 
sense— however,  I'll  think  it  over  in 
my  ride ;  or,  by  Jove,  1*11  take  mv 
gun  iffid  have  a  shot  at  the  rabbits." 

Miss  Perfect  was,  indeed,  better, 
and  Doctor  Drake,  though  a  little  re- 
served, spoke,  on  the  whole,  cheerily 
about  ner.  And  she  saw  a  good  deal 
of  her  kind  old  friend.  Parson  Wag- 
get  ;  and  also,  was  pronounced  well 
enough  to  see  her  lawyer,  Mr.  Jones, 
not  that  Doctor  Drake  quite  approved 
of  business  yet,  but  he  thought  that 
so  eager  a  patient  as  Miss  Perfect 
might  suffer  more  from  delay  and  dis- 
appointment So  there  were  a  few 
quiet  interviews  on  temporal  matters. 

William  was  a  little  disquited  at 
receiving  no  letter  from  Gilroyd  for 
some  days  after  his  arrival  But 
there  came  at  last  a  short  one  from 
Doctor  Drake,  which  mentioned  that 
he  had  seen  the  ladies  at  Gilroyd  that 
morning— both  as  well  as  he  could 
desire;  and  that  Miss  Perfect  had 
got  into  a  troublesome  dispute  with 
some  tenants,  which  might  delay  her 
letter  a  little  longer,  and   then  it 

Cied  to  shooting  anecdotes  and  vil- 
news.  Such  as  it  was,  he  wel- 
comed it  fondlv— enclosing  as  it  did 
the  air  of  Guroyd — passmg,  as  it 
must  have  done,  in  its  Town-ward 
flight  from  Sazton,  the  tall  gate  of 
Gilroyd,  penned  by  the  hand  which 
had  touched  Violet  Darkwell's  that 
very  day,  and  conned  over  by  eyes  on 
whose  retinas  her  graceM  image  lin- 


gered stilL  Even  tipsv  Dr.  Drake's 
letter  was  inexpressibly  interesting^ 
and  kept  all  the  poetry  of  his  soul  in 
play  for  the  entire  of  that  evening. 

Miss  Violet  consulted  with  Miss 
^^^et,  and  agreed  that  in  a  day  or 
two  they  might  write  a  full  account 
of  Miss  Perfect's  attack  and  recovery 
to  William,  whom  it  had  been  judged 
best,  while  there  was  still  any  anxiety 
to  spare  the  suspense  of  a  distant  and 
doubtful  illness. 

But  this  is  an  uncertain  world. 
The  message,  when  it  did  go,  went 
not  by  post  but  by  tel^raph,  and  was 
not  of  the  cheery  kind  they  contem- 
plated. 

When  William  returned  to  his 
lodgings  that  evening,  oddly  enough 
projecting  a  letter  to  Aunt  Dinah,  m 
the  vein  of  the  agreeable  Baron  de 
Grimm,  whose  correspondence  he  had 
been  studving,  he  found  upon  his 
table  a  telegram,  only  half  an  hour 
arrived. 

It  was  sent  ''from  the  Rev.  J. 
Wacget,  Saxton  Rectory,  to  M. 
William  Maubray,"  &c,  &c,  and  said 
simply — 

"Miss  Perfect  is  dangerously  ilL 
Come  to  Gilroyd  immediately." 

A  few  hours  later  William  was 
speeding  northward  in  the  dark,  for 
a  long  time  the  only  occupant  of  his 
carriage,  looking  out  from  time  to 
time  from  the  window,  and  wondering 
whether  train  had  ever  dragged  so 
tediously  before — thinking  every  mo- 
ment of  Gilroyd  and  dear  old  Aunt 
Dinah — reading  the  telegram  over 
and  over,  and  making  for  it  some- 
times a  cheery,  and  sometimes  the 
most  portentous  interpretation ;  then 
leaning  back  with  closed  eyes,  and 

Eicturing  a  funeral  group  receiving 
im  with  tears,  on  the  door-steps  at 
home.  Then  again  looking  out  on  the 
gliding  landscape,  and  in  his  despair- 
ing impatience  pressing  his  foot  upon 
the  opposite  seat  as  if  to  impel  the 
la^ng  train. 

When  William  reached  London  he 
found  at  his  old  lodgings  two  letters, 
one  from  Doctor  Sprague,  the  other 
from  Miss  Perfect,  wmch  had  been 
lying  there  for  some  da^s.  Having  a 
wait  of  two  hours  for  his  train  he  was 
glad  to  find  even  this  obsolete  intelli- 
gence. That  which,  of  course,  inter- 
ested him  most  was  written  with  a 
very  aged  tremble  in  the  band,  and 
was  very  short,  but  bore  the  signature 
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of  "poor  old  Auntie."     It  was  as 
follows  :— 

"My  dbab  Willie— I  suppose 
they  given  you  some  account  of  my 
indisposition — not  much,  and  need 
not  not  you  be  disquieted.  My  old 
head  is  a  little  confused — some  medi- 
cine I  dare  say—but  shall  well  again 
in  a  day  or  two  two.  This  note  is 
under  the  rose.  The  doctor  says  I 
must  not  write,  so  you  need  not  it.  I 
have  eaten  a  morsel  for  three  days — 
80  the  pen  a  little.  Do  remember, 
dear  boy,  all  told  you,  dear,  about  the 
five  years.  I  dreamed  much  smce. 
If  )rou  think  of  such  a  thing,  I  must 
do  it  Willie,  sorry  I  should  be  you 
shoul  fear  or  dislike  me.  I  should 
haunt  torment  Willie.  But  you  will 
do  right  When  you  go  go  to  France, 
I  will  send  £4  to  amuse  yourself  with 
sights,  &c  And  Heaven  bless  and 
guard  my  precious  Willie  by  every 
and  influence,  says  his  fond 

"  poor  old  Auntie. 

"Better." 

William  Maubray's  trouble  increas- 
ed on  reading  this  letter.  There  waa 
something  very  bad  the  matter,  he 
was  sure.  The  lettef  was  eight  days* 
old — the  telegram  scarce  four-and- 
twenty  hours.  But  however  ill  she 
might  be,  it  was  certain  she  was  living 
when  the  message  was  despatched. 
So  he  went  on  assuring  himself,  al- 
th(^ugh  there  lay  on  his  mind  a  dread- 
ful misgiving  that  he  was  summoned 
not  to  a  sick-bed,  nor  even  to  a  death- 
bed, but  to  a  funeral 

Early  that  evening  William  drove 
from  the  station  toward  Gilroyd. 
The  people  at  Dolworth  had  heard 
nothmg  of  Miss  Perfect's  illnesa 
How  should  they,  living  so  far  away, 
and  hardly  ever  seeing  a  Saxton  face, 
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and  not  caring  enough  about  her  to 
be  very  likely  to  inamre. 

At  last,  at  the  sudden  turn  in  the 
road,  as  it  crosses  the  brow  of  Drindle 
Hill,  the  pretty  little  place,  the  ruddy 
brick  and  tall  chestnuts,  touched  with 
the  fi;olden  smile  of  sunset,  and  throw- 
ing long  gray  shadows  over  the  un- 
dulating grass,  revealed  themselves. 
The  small  birds  were  singing  their 
pleasant  vespers,  and  the  crows  sail- 
ing home  to  the  woods  of  Wyndle- 
ford,  mottled  the  faint  green  sky,  and 
filled  the  upper  air  with  their  mel- 
lowed cawings.  The  very  spirit  of 
peace  seemed  dreaming  there — Pretty 
Gih-oyd ! 

Now  he  was  looking  on  the  lawn, 
and  could  see  the  hall-door.  Were 
the  blinds  down  1  He  was  gazing  at 
Aunt  Dinah's  windows,  but  a  cross- 
shadow  prevented  his  seeing  distinctly. 
There  was  no  one  on  the  steps — ^no 
one  at  the  drawing-room  window — 
not  a  living  thine  on  the  lawn.  And 
now  that  view  of  Gilroyd  was  hidden 
from  his  eyes,  and  they  were  driving 
round  the  slope  of  the  pretty  road  to 
the  old  iron  gate,  where,  under  the 
long  shadow  of  the  giant  ash  tree 
opposite,  they  pulled  up.  The  driver 
had  already  rung  at  the  gateway. 

Pushing  his  way  through  the  wicket, 
William  Maubray  had  reached  the 
porch  before  any  sign  of  life  encoun- 
tered him.  There  he  was  met  by 
honest  Tohl  He  looked  awfully  dis- 
mal and  changed,  as  if  he  had  not 
eaten,  or  slept,  or  spoken  for  ever  so- 
long.  Aunt  Dinah  was  dead.  Tes, 
she  was  dead — and  three  or  four  dark 
shadows,  deeper  and  deeper,  seemed 
to  fall  on  idl  around  him,  and  William 
Maubray  went  into  the  parlour,  and 
leaning  on  the  chimney-piece,  wept 
bitterly,  with  his  face  to  tne  walL 


CHAPTER  LVI. 


0OMS  VAJLTICVIJlMM. 


The  ail  is  forlorn  —  the  house  is 
vocal  no  more — love  is  gone, 

"When  was  it,  Tom— at  what 
hour  V  asked  he. 

"  Late  cock-crow— just  the  gray  of 
the  morning.    She  was  always  early, 


"Nothing,  Tom— nothing,  thanks, 
but  I*d  like  very  much  to  see  Winnie. 
Call  her,  Tom,  and  I'll  wait  here — or. 
no — I'll  be  in  the  drawing-room,  tell 
her." 

And  to  that  room  he  went,  stand- 


poor   little   thing— somewhere    be-  ing  for  a  while  at  the  threshold,  and 

twixt  five  and  six— it  must  'a'  bin.  making  his  desolate  survey ;  and  then 

Will  you  please  have  something  a'ter  to  the  window,  and  then  from  place 

your  rider'  to  place. 
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The  small  table  at  which  she  used 
to  sit  in  the  eyeninss  stood  in  its  old 
place  by  the  sofa.  Her  little  basket 
of  coloured  worsted  -balls — the  un- 
finished work  with  the  ivory  crotchet- 
needles  stuck  through  it,  were  there, 
awaiting  the  return  that  was  not  to 
be.  There  lay  the  old  piano  open. 
How  well  he  knew  that  little  oval 
landscape  over  the  notes  mellowed  by 
time,  the  lake  and  ruined  tower,  and 
solitary  fisherman — poor  enough,  I 
dare  say,  as  a  work  of  art ;  but  to 
William's  mind  always  the  sweetest 
and  saddest  little  painting  the  world 
c<)!itained.  Under  that  roofless  tower 
the  lonely  fisherman  there  had  heard 
all  Violet's  pretty  music,  and  before 
it  poor  Aimt  Dinah's  grand  and  plain- 
tive minuets,  until,  years  ago,  she  had 
abdicated  the  music-stool  in  favour  of 
the  lighter  fingers  and  the  rich  young 
voice. 

He  remembered  dear  Aunt  Dinah's 
face  as  she.  sitting  by  that  little  table 
there,  would  lower  her  book  or  letter 
and  listen  to  the  pretty  girl's  song, 
sadly,  in  some  untold  poetry  of  me- 
mory. Oh,  Aunt  Dinah  !— He  did 
not  know  till  now  how  much  you 
were  to  him — how  much  of  GUroyd 
itself  was  in  your  kindly  old  face. 
The  walls  of  Gilroyd  speak  and  smile 
no  more. 

He  heard  old  Winnie  Dobbs  talk- 
ing to  Tom  in  the  passage,  and  her 
slow  foot  approachmg.  Toor  Aunt 
Dinah's  light  step  and  pleasant  tones 
would  come  no  more  on  stair  or  lobby. 

Such  a  welcome  at  Gilroyd,  or  any- 
where, as  the  old  one,  for  him  would 
be  no  more — no,  nowhere— never. 
In  came  old  Winnie.  Could  old 
Winnie  be  quite  old  Winnie,  and 
Aunt  Dinah  gone  1  The  yearnings 
of  love  were  strong  within  him,  and 
he  hugged  good  old  Dobbs  on  the 
threshold,  and  her  fat  arms  were 
round  him,  and  her  fat  fingers  were 
grotesquely  patting  his  back,  and  the 
sounds  of  sobbing  were  heard  by  the 
servants  in  the  kitchen  through  the 
silent  house.  At  last  old  Winnie, 
drying  her  eyes,  related  all  she  had 
to  tell. 

"  It  happened,  early  this  morning,  a 
little  before  sunrise,  she  went  very 
quit — like  a  child.  She  talked  a  de^u 
about  Master  William,  when  she  was 
well  enough,  an'  more  loving- like  than 
ever.  She  did  not  wish  to  live  ;  but 
thought  she  would  though— ay,  she 


thou^t  she'd  do  well,  poor  thing. 
Miss  Vi  was  with  her  all  the  time — 
she  was  breaking  her  heart  like  about 
it ;  and  Miss  Wagget  came  down  in 
the  carriage,  and  took  her  away  wi* 
her— and  better,  sure  it  was.     This 
warno  place  for  her — poor  Miss  Vi. 
Doctor  Drake  was  very  kind,  and  sat 
up  all  the  night  wi'  her.    And  sure 
WHS  Winnie,  if  doctors  could  a*  saved 
her  she  would  a'  bin  on  her  feet  still; 
but  everyone  has  their  time.     It's 
right,  of  course,  to  have  the  doctors 
in  ;  but,  dear  me,  we  all  know  'tis 
no  more  use  than  nothink — there's 
a  time  you  know  and   all  is  one, 
first  or   last     I   have    mine,  and 
you  yours,  and  she  had  hers — the 
dear  mistress ;   and  time   and  tide 
waits  for  no  man;  and  as  the  tree 
falleth  so  it  lieth  ;  and  man  is  bom 
unto  trouble^  as  the  sparks  fly  up- 
ward—andj  mdeed,  thaVs  true,  dear 
knows.    Would  you  like  to  see  her, 
Master  William  1" 

"Does  she  look  happy — doM  she 
look  like  herself  I"  inquired  William. 

"  Ah  !  that  she  does— asleep  like, 
you'd  say.  You  never  saw  quieter— 
just  her  own  face.  She  is  a  veiy 
pretty  corpse — ^poor  little  thing,  she 

IS." 

"Perhaps,  by-and-by — not  yet 
I  could  not  now.  You'll  come  with 
me  to  her  room,  perhaps,  in  a  little 
while,  perhaps.  But  oh  !  Winnie, 
I  don^t  think  I  could  bear  it" 

"  It  is  not  in  her  room,"  said  Win- 
nie Dobbs.  "  She  was  very  particular, 
you  know,  poor  little  tiling,  ana 
would  have  her  way ;  and  she  left  a 
note  in  the  looking-glass  drawer  for 
the  rector— Mr.  Wagget,  you  know, 
that  now  is  ;  and  she  made  him  pro- 
mise it  should  be  done  as  ordered, 
and  so  he  did— only  a  scrap  of  a  note, 
no  bigffer  than  a  pLeiying  card  :  and  I 
don't  think  .^ou  knew,  unless  sue  told 
you,  but  she  had  her  coffin  in  the 
house  this  seven  years — nigh  eight 
a'most — upright  in  the  little  press  be 
the  left  a'  the  bed,  in  her  room— the 
cupboard-like  in  the  wall  Dearie 
me  !  'twas  an  odd  fancy,  poor  little 
thing,  and  she'd  dust  it,  and  take  it 
out,  she  would,  wi'  the  door  locked, 
her  and  me,  once  a  month.  She  had 
a  deal  o'  them  queer  fancies,  she  had; 
but  she  was  very  good,  she  was — 
very  good  to  everyone,  and  a  great 
many  will  miss  her." 

And  old  Winnie  cried  again. 
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^  I  knew  it  must  a'  hi^pened  some 
time  for  certain — ^her  or  me  must  go 
— but  who'd  a'  thought  'twas  to  be 
so  soon  1 — ^who'd  a'  tnoucht  it  ever  ? 
There's  a  great  plate,  silVered  over, 
wi'  her  name  on't,  as  Doctor  Waffget 
took  away  to  set  her  years  and  date 
put  on— 'twill  be  back  again  to- 
morrow— ^poor  thing— and  she's  not 
in  her  room— out  in  the  gardener's 
house." 

This  was  a  disused  out-building : 
for  it  was  many  a  year  since  GUrojrd 
had  boasted  a  gardener  among  its 
officers. 

"Do  you  mean  to  say  she  has  been 
carried  out  there  V*  inquired  William, 
in  unfeigned  astonishment 

"Them  was  her  directions— the 
little  note,  as  I  told  you— and  Doctor 
Wagget  went  by  her  orders  strict,  as 
he  said  he  would;  and  sure  'twas 


right  he  should,  for  she  would  not  be 
denied." 

So  this  odd  conversation  proceeded, 
and,  indeed,  with  this  strange  direc- 
tion of  poor  Aunt  Dinah's,  whose 
coffin  lay  on  tressels  in  the  little  tiled 
room  in  the  small  two-storied  cubical 
brick  domicile  which  stood  even  with 
the  garden  wall,  old  Winnie  s  revela- 
tions ended. 

William  walked  down  to  Saxton, 
and  had  a  long  talk  with  Doctor 
Drake,  who  was  always  sober  up  to 
nine  o'clock,  about  poor  Aunt  Dinah's 
case ;  and  he  wrote  to  Doctor  Wagget» 
not  caring  to  present  himself  at  the 
RecU)ry  so  late,  to  report  his  arrival. 
And  in  the  morning  Doctor  Wagget 
came  down  and  saw  him  at  Gihroyd. 
when  a  conversation  ensued,  which  I 
am  about  to  relate. 


CHAPTEB  LVIL 


DOCTOR  WAeOBT:  FVRTHBft  PARTICULARS. 


Doctor  Wagget  found  William  in 
the  study  at  Gilroyd;  he  met  him 
without  the  conventional  long  face, 
but  with  a  kindly  look,  and  a  little 
sad,  and  shaking  his  hand  warmly, 
he  said, 

"Ah,  sir,  your  good  aunt  my  old 
friend,  Miss  Perfect,  we've  lost  her ; 
my  loss  is  small  compared  with  yours, 
but  I  can  grieve  with  you." 

The  Doctor  lud  his  hat,  and  gloves, 
and  cane  upon  the  table,  and  fixing 
his  earnest  eyes  on  William,  he  went 
on — 

"  We  had  a  great  deal  of  conversa- 
tian  in  her  last  illness  which  will 
interest  you.  On  religious  subjects 
I  found  her  views— jKwr  lady— idl 
very  sound;  indeed,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  that  foolish  spirit-rapping, 
which  a  little  led  her  away— that  is, 
confused  her— I  don't  think  there  was 
anything  in  her  opinions  to  which 
exception  could  have  been  taken.  She 
had  the  sacrament  twice,  and  I  visited 
and  prayed  with  her  constantljr,  and 
very  devout  and  earnest  she  was,  and 
indeed  ber  mind  was  in  a  very  happy 
state— very  serene  and  hopeful" 

'*  Thank  you,  sir,  it  is  a  great  com- 
fort" 

**And  about  that  spiritualism,  mind 

you,  I  don't  say  there's  nothing  in  it," 

continued  the  Rector ;  "  there  may 

be  a  great  deal — ^in  fact,  a  great  deal 

vou  Lxvii.— NO.  ccca. 


too  much— but  take  it  what  way  we 
may,  to  my  mind,  it  is  too  like  what 
Scnpture  deals  with  as  witchcraft  to 
,be  tampered  with.  If  there  be  no 
familiar  spirit  it's  noihinq.  and  if 
there  be,  tohat  is  it  1  I  talked  very 
fully  with  the  poor  lady  the  last  day 
but  one  I  saw  her  on  this  subject — 
to  which  indeed  she  led  me.  I  hope 
you  don'tpractiseit— no— that's  right ; 
nothing  would  induce  me  to  sit  at  a 
seance,  I  should  as  soon  think  of  pray- 
ing to  the  devil.  I  don't  say^  of 
course,  that  every  one  who  does  is  as 
bad  as  I  should  be — ^it  depends  in 
some  measure  on  the  view  you  take. 
The  spirit  world  is  veiled  from  us, 
no  doubt,  in  mercy— in  merpy,  sir. 
and  we  have  no  right  to  lift  that  veil 
—few  do  with  impunity ;  but  of  that 
another  time.  She  made  a  will,  you 
know?" 

"No,  I  did  not  hear." 

"  Oh,  yes— Jones  drew  it— it's  in 
my  custody;  it  leaves  you  everything. 
It  is  not  a  very  jsnreat  deal,  you  know; 
two  annuities  die  with  her ;  but  it's 
somewhere  about  four  hundred  a  year, 
Jones  says,  and  this  house.  So  it 
makes  you  quite  easy,  you  see." 

To  William,  who  nad  never  paid 
taxes,  and  knew  nothing  of  servants' 
wages,  four  hun<ired  a  year  and  a 
house  was  Aladdin's  lamp.  The  pale 
image  of  poor  Aunt  Dinah  came  with  t 
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a  pkLni^Td  smite,  making  him  this 
splendid  gift,  and  he  burst  into  tears. 

'^  I  wish,  sir,  I  had  been  better  to 
her.  She  was  always  so  good  to  me. 
Oh,  sir,  I'd  |five  anything,  I  would, 
for  a  few  mmutes  to  tell  her  how 
much  I  really  loved  her  j  I'm  afraid 
she  did  not  luiow." 

"  Pooh  !  she  knew  very  welL  You 
need  not  trouble  yourself  on  that 
point  You  were  better  to  her  than 
a  son  to  a  mother.  You  are  not  to 
trouble  yourself  about  that  little — a 
— a — difference  of  opinion  about 
taking  orders ;  for  I  tell  you  plainly, 
she  was  wrong  and  you  were  rights- 
one  of  her  fancies,  poor  little  thing. 
But  that's  not  a  matter  to  be  trifled 
with.  It's  a  very  awful  step ;  I 
4<>ubt  whether  we  make  quite  solem- 
nity enough  about  it;  there  are  so 
few  things  in  life  irrevocable :  but 
however  that  may  be,  you  are  better 
as  you  are,  and  there's  nothing  to 
reproach  yourself  with  on  that  head. 
When  I  said,  by-the-bye^  that  she 
had  left  you  everything,  t  ought  to 
have  ezeepted  her  litUe  jeweilerv, 
whidi  she  has  left  to  Miss  DarkwelL 
and  a  few  books  to  me — that  mad 
fellow,  Banff,  you  know,  among  them 
— and  an  old  silver  salver  to  Saxton 
church,  which  there  was  a  tradition 
was  stolen  by  a  Puritan  tenant  of  Sir 
— what's-his-name — that  had  the 
tobacco-box,  you  know,  from  some 
ehurch— she  did  not  know  what— in 
this  county,  when  his  troop  was 
quartered  at  Hentley  Towers.  And 
— and  she  had  a  fanc^  it  was  that 
i^irit,  Henbane,  you  know,  that  told 
her  to  restore  it  to  the  church— any 
church — and  there  are  a  few  trifling 
losses,  vou  know,  and  that's  all." 

Then  their  conference  diverged  into 
the  repulsive  details  of  the  under- 
taker, wh^e  we  need  not  follow,  and 
this  over,  the  Rector  said — 

"  You  must  come  down  and  see  us 
at  the  Rectory — Miss  Darkwell,  you 
know,  is  with  us  at  present — some- 
thing likely  to  be  in  that  quarter  very 
soon,  you  are  aware,"  he  added  sig- 
nificantly ;  "  very  advantageous — 
everything— but  all  this,  you  know, 
delays  it  u>r  a  time — ^you  11  come  over 
and  see  us,  as  often  as  you  like ;  a 
very  pretty  walk  across  the  fields — 
nothing  to  a  young  athlete  like  you. 
sir— and  we  shall  always  be  delightea 
to  see  you." 

Well,  tills  dreadful  week  passed 


over,  and  anoth^^  and  William  Man- 
bray  resigned  his  appointment .  at 
Paris,  and  resolved  on  the  bar ;  and 
with  Mr.  Sergeant  Darkwell's  advioe 
ordered  about  twenty  poimds*  worth 
of  law-books,  to  begm  with,  and 
made  arrangements  to  enter  his  name 
at  Lincoln  s  Inn — ^which  was  the 
learned  Sergeant's — and  to  follow  in 
the  steps  of  that,  the  most  interesting 
of  all  the  sages  of  the  law,  past  or 
present.  ^^ 

Vane  Trevor  looked  in  upon  Witi 
liam  very  often.  Gilroyd,  William 
Maubray,  even  the  servants  inter- 
ested him  :  for  there  it  was  and  thus 
surroundeo,  he  had  seen  Miss  Violet 
DarkwelL  There,  too,  he  might  talk 
of  her;  and  William,  too,  with  a 
bitter  sort  of  interest,  would  listen, 
an  angry  contempt  of  Vane  risTng  at 
his  heart ;  yet  he  did  not  quite  hate 
him,  though  he  would  often  have 
been  glad  to  break  his  head. 

Trevor,  too,  had  his  grounds  for 
vexation. 

"I  thought  she'd  have  gone  to 
church  last  Sunday,"  he  observed  to 
Maubray— and  I  must  allow  that  he 
had  made  the  same  statement  in 
various  forms  of  language  no  less 
than  five  times  in  the  course  of  their 
conversation — "  I  think  she  might ; 
don't  youl  I  can't  see  why  she 
should  not ;  can  you  1  The  relation- 
ship between  her  and  poor  Miss  Per- 
fect was  a  very  round-about  a£fair — 
wasn't  it  1" 

"  Yes— soit  was ;  but  it  isn't  that 
— r  told  you  before  it  couldn't  be 
that — ^it's  just  that  she  was  so  fond 
of  her—and  really^  here,  I  don't  see 
any  great  temptation  to  come  out ; 
do  you  ?" 

"  No — ^perhaps — no,  of  course,  there 
may  not ;  but  I  don't  see  any  great 
temptation  to  shut  one's  self  up 
either.  I  called  at  the  Rectory  yes- 
terday, and  did  not  see  her.  I  liave 
not  seen  her  smce  poor  Miss  Perfect's 
death,  in  fact" 

"  So  did  I ;  I've  called  very  often," 
answered  William ;  "  as  often  as  you, 
I  dare  say,  and  I  have  not  seen  her : 
and  that's  odder,  don't  you  think! 
and  I  gather  from  it  I  suppose,  pretty 
much  what  you  do. ' 

"Very  likely;  what  is  itf  said 
Vane. 

"  I  mean  that  she  doesn't  expect 
much  comfort  or  pleasure  from  our 
society." 
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William  had  a  fierce  and  ill-natured 
pleasure  in  placing  his  friend  Trevor 
in  the  same  hoat  with  himself,  and 
then  scuttling  it. 

Vane  remarked  that  the  rain  was 
awfully  tiresome,  and  then  looking 
from  the  window,  whistled  an  air 
from  "  I  Puritani  "  abstractedly,  and 
he  said  suddenly— 

"There's  a  lot  of  aflfectation,  I  think, 
about  grief— particularly  among  wo- 
men— they  like  making  a  fuss  about 
it." 

"  To  be  sure  they  do,"  replied  Wil- 
liam ;  "  when  any  one  dies  thev  make 
such  a  row — and  lock  themselves  up 
— and  all  but  take  the  veil ;  but,  by 
Jove,  they  don't  waste  much  compas- 
sion on  the  living.  There  are  you. 
for  ijLStance,  talking  and  thinking  all 


day,  and  night-mared  all  nisht  about 
her,  and  for  anything  you  Know  she 
never  troubles  her  head  about  you. 
It's  awfully  ridiculous,  the  whole 
thing." 

"  I  thought  you  said  she  was  very 
fond  of  your  poor  aunt  ?"  said  Vane, 
a  little  nettled. 

"So  I  did— so  she  was— I  was 
speaking  of  its — you  and  me — you 
know.  Tm  an  old  friend — the  earhest 
she  has  almost — and  you  a  lover — ^no 
one's  listening— you  need  not  be  afraid 
— and  you  see  now  much  she  distin- 
guishes us — by  Jove,  she  likes  old 
Wagget  better!"  and  William  laughed 
with  dismal  disgust,  and  proposed  a 
walk — to  which  Vane,  with  a  rueful 
impression  that  he  was  a  particularly 
disagreeable  fellow,  acceded. 


CHAPTBB  LVIII. 


nXVINOTON  nOWBRS. 


That  very  afternoon  William  did  see 
Violet  DarkwoU ;  and  he  fancied  he 
never  saw  her  look  so  pretty  as  in  her 

^  black  silk  dress.   There  was  no  crying 

— no  scene — she  met  him  gravely  and 
sadly  in  the  old-fashioned  drawing- 
room  of  the  Rectory,  and  was  frankly 

^  glad  to  see  him,  and  her  wayward 

spirit  seemed  quite  laid.    His  heart 

i^  smote  him  for  having  acquiesced  in" 

■  Trevor's  fancy  that  there  could  be 

>  affectation  in  her  grief. 

Good  Miss  Wagget  being  in  a  fuss 
with  the  schoolmistress  of  the  Saxton 
Ragged  School  (why  will  benevolent 

^  people  CO  on  leavening  the  bread  of 

tnowleage  which  they  offer  with  the 

I  bitterness  of  that  insulting  epithet?) — 

counting  out  copy-books,  and  primers. 

t  and  slate-pencils,  and  rustling  to  ana 

fro  from  the  press  to  the  hall-table, 
where  they  were  getting  those  trea- 

8  sures  into  order— was  little  in  the  way 

\  of  their  conversation,  except  for  an 

f  interjectional  word  now  and  then,  or 

a  smile  or  a  nod,  as  she  bustled  in 

i  and  out  of  the  room,  talking  still  to 

I.  the  matron  in  the  hall. 

Violet  had  a  great  deal  to  ask  about 

>  old  Winnie  Dobbs,  and  the  servants, 
f           and  even  little  Psyche,  and  the  bird, 

which  latter  inmate  William  did  not 
»  somehow  love,  and  regarded  him  in 

the  light  of  an  intruder  who  had 
r  established  himself  under  false  pre- 

tenses, and  was  there  with  a  design. 


"  I  think  papa  means  to  take  me 
with  him  to  London,"  said  Violet,  in 
reply  to  William's  question,  "Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Wagget— they  are  so  kind— 
I  think  they  would  make  me  stay 
here  a  long  time,  if  he  would  let  me ; 
but  he  says  he  will  have  a  day  in 
about  three  weeks,  and  will  run  down 
and  see  us,  and  I  think  he  intends 
taking  me  away." 

"What  can  the  meaning  of  that 
be  V*  thought  William.  "  More  likely 
he  comes  to  see  Trevor,  and  bring 
matters  to  a  decisive  issue  of  some 
sort,"  and  his  heart  sank  at  the 
thought ;  but  why  should  William 
suffer  these  foolish  affitations- had 
he  not  bid  her  farewell  in  his  silent 
soul  long  ago  ?  What  of  this  business 
of  Trevor  of  Revin^n !  Was  it  not 
the  same  to  him  m  a  day,  or  three 
weeks,  or  a  year,  since  be,  it  must ! 
And  thus  stoically  armed,  ne  looked 
up  and  saw  Violet  Darkwell's  large 
eyes  and  oval  face,  and  felt  the  pang 
again. 

"  In  three  weeks  ?  Oh  !  I'm  iorry, 
if  he's  to  take  you  away— but  I  was 
thinking  of  goins  up  to  town  to  see 
him — about  the  bar— he  has  been  so 
kind— and  there  are  two  or  three 
things  I  want  advice  about — I'm 
going  to  the  bar,  you  know." 

"Fapa  seems  always  doubtful 
whether  it  is  a  good  profession,"  said 
Miss  Violet,  wisely,  *^  though  he  has 
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Bucoeeded  very  well ;  but  it's  sad, 
don*t  you  think,  being  so  shut  away 
from  one's  friends  as  he  is  1" 

**  Well,  for  him  I'm  sure  it  is— in 
his  case,  I  mean.  I  miss  him  I 
know,  and  so  do  yon,  I'm  sure.  But 
♦wy  case  would  be  Tery  different. 
I've  hardly  a  friend  on  earth  to  be 
cut  off  from.  There's  he,  and  Doctor 
iSpmgue,  and  Doctor  Wagget  here, 
and  there's  poor  Winnie,  and  Tom — 
I  can  count  them  up  you  see.  on  the 
fingers  of  one  hand— and  I  really  don't 
think  IVe  another  fhend  on  earth  ; 
and  some  of  tiiese  I  could  see  still, 
and  none  I  think  would  miss  me,  Tery 
much  ;  and  the  best  friends  I  believe, 
as  Doctor  Wagget  says,  are  books, 
they  never  die,  or  what's  worse, 
change ;  they  are  always  the  same, 
and  won't  go  awav,  and  they  speak  to 
you  as  thev  used  to  do,  and  always 
show  you  the  same  faces  as  long  as 
you  have  sight  to  look  at  them." 

"How  sensible  and  amiable  of 
Doctor  Wagget  to  like  his  Johnson's 
Dictionary  so  much  better  than  his 
sister,"  exclaimed  Miss  Vi,  with  a 
momentary  flash  of  her  old  mood. 
**  There's  certainly  one  thing  about 
books,  as  you  say,  they  neveb  grow 
disagreeable;  and  if  there" — she  was 
poing  to  be  sarcastic,  but  she  reined 
m  her  fancy,  and  said  sadly,  instead, 
"About  books  I  know  very  little- 
nothing  ;  and  about  friends— you  and 
I  have  lost  the  best  firiend  we'll  ever 
know." 

And  as  she  spoke  tears  glimmered 
under  her  lashes,  and  she  looked  out 
of  the  window  over  the  wooded  slope 
toward  GQroyd,  and  after  a  little 
pause  said  in.  a  gentle  cheerful  voice, 
with  perhaps  a  uttle  effort — 

"  How  pretty  it  all  looks  to-day, 
the  slanting  sun — ^poor  Grannie  used  to 
like  it  so — and  it  u  the  sweetest  light 
in  the  world,  look !" 

And  William  did  look  out  on  the 
familiar  landscape,  faintljr  gilded  in 
that  aerial  light,  and  lookmg  still  he 
said— 

"  You  ought  to  come  over  some  day 
with  Miss  Wagget,  to  see  old  Winnie." 

"  I  should  l£e  very  much  in  a  little 
time,  but  not  now ;  it  would  be  very 


sad.  I  was  looking  at  it  from  a  dis- 
tance, yesterday,  trom  where  you 
see  the  ash  tree  there ;  you  know  that 
view ;  Qilroyd  looks  so  pretty  from 
it ;  but  I  could  not  go  in  yet  I  fed 
as  if  I  never  could  go  into  the  house 
again." 

"  And  about  friends,"  she  resumed, 
I  suspect  one  has  more  than  one  sms- 
I>ects.  Of  course  you  like  them  dif- 
ferently in  degree--and  differently 
even  in  the— the  kind  of  liking.  I 
reckon  little  Psyche  among  my 
friends." 

"  And  the  bird  V  said  WOliam. 

"  Yes,  the  bullfinch,"  said  Miss  Yi, 
firmly;  and  at  this  moment  Miss 
Wagget  entered  the  room  with  a  great 
bouquet  in  her  hand,  and  exclaimed — 

"  Isn't  this  perfectly  beautiful^  it's 
positively  wonderful  for  this  time  of 
year ;  look  at  it,  my  dear,  all  from 
the  conservatory.  It's  a  very  nice 
taste.  I  Vender  how  he  keeps  it  so 
beautifuUy,  and  very  kind,  I'm  sure, 
to  think  of  us  ;  these  are  Revington 
flowers,  Mr.  Maubray.  It  was  very 
kind  of  Mr.  Trevor ;  you'll  arrange 
them^  won't  you  dear  ?" 

This  was  addressed  to  the  younfi" 
lady,  and  at  the  same  time  she  held 
the  bouquet  toward  William,  to  saze 
on,  and  he  stooped  over  and  smelt  at 
the  flowers  which  were  really  odour- 
less, in  some  confusion,  and  then 
turned  his  eyes  on  Violet,  who  blushed 
first  a  little,  and  then  in  a  brilliant 
dow  all  over  her  face,  and  William 
looked  down  and  smelled  at  the 
flowers  again,  and  then  he  recollected 
it  was  time  for  him  to  go ;  so  he  bid 
Miss  Wa^et  good-bye,  and  took  his 
leave  of  Yiolet.  whose  large  eyes  he 
thought,  looked  vexed,  and  on  whose 
cheeks  the  fading  scarlet  still  hovered ; 
had  he  ever  beheld  her  so  handsome 
before,  or  with  a  sadder  gaze ;  and 
he  took  her  hand  extended  to  him 
rather  coldly,  he  fancied,  and  with  a 
pale  smile  left  the  room,  feeling  as  if 
he  had  just  heard  his  sentence  read. 
So  he  stood  on  the  steps  for  a  moment, 
bewildered,  and  answered  good  Doc- 
tor Wagget's  cheery  salutotion  and 
pleasantry  that  issued  from  the  study 
window,  rather  confusedly. 
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Next  morning  William  was  sur- 
prised by  a  visit  from  Vane  Trevor. 

**  Jast  dropped  in  to  see  how  you 
are,  old  fellow,  this  morning.** 

**  Very  good  of  you,"  r^'omed  Wil- 
liam, with  ironical  gravity. 

"  Well,  but  are  you  well — is  there 
anything  wrong  ?'^  inquired  Vane, 
who  was  struck  by  his  friend's  savage 
and  distracted  looks. 

"Nothing— Fm  quite  well:  what 
could  go  wrong  with  a  fellow  so 
magnificently  provided  for.  The 
Lord  of  Giiroyd,  with  such  lots  of 
small  talk,  and  nne  friends,  and  la- 
vender gloves,  and  clothes  cut  so  ex- 
quisitely in  the  fashion,"  and  William 
laughed  rather  horribly. 

"  Well,  I  admit  you  might  get 
better  traps,  and  if  you  like  decent 
clothes  why  the  devil  don't  you  ]" 

Trevor  could  perceive  that  the 
whole  of  William's  ironical  sally  was 
inspired  by  envy  of  him,  and  was 
gratified  accordingly;  and  thought 


within  himself,  "Your  shy,  gawky, 

*     .    '        a  lolly 

fellow  with  a  good  coat  to  his  back 


ill-dressed  men  always  hate 


just  because  the  women  know  the 
difference,  and  I  Y^onder  where  poor 
Maubray  has  been  trying  his  arts 
and  fascinations,  he  has  been  awfully 
shut  up  that*s  clear,"  so  thought 
Vane  Trevor,  as  he  added  aloud, 

"  If  you're  going  to  London,  as  you 
say,  I'll  give  you  a  note,  with  plea- 
sure, to  my  man,  if  you  like  the  sort 
of  thin^  he  makes,"  said  Trevor ; 
"  but  I  rive  you  notice  he  won't  do  his 
best  unless  you  seem  to— to  take  an 
interest,  you  know." 

"Thanks— no,"  laughed  WiUiam, 
a  little  fiercely,  "  the  tailor  might  do 
his  office,  but  1  should  still  want  too 
many  essentials.  Where  would  be 
the  good  in  that  sort  of  thing  with- 
out the  rest,  and  I  never  could  go 
the  whole  animal — the  whole  brute^ 
and  if  I  could  I  ti^ou^  not  You  may 
smile " 

"  I'm  not  smiling." 

"  But  I  swear  to  you  I  Wouldn't" 

"  Oh,  you're  very  well,"  said  Trevor, 

encouragingly.   "Quiet man.    What 

good  could  that  sort  of  thing  do  you 

at  the  bar,  for  instance  1    And  when 

s  you* re  Lord  Chancellor  with  your 


peerage  and  your  fortune  up  in  Lon- 
don,  I  shall  be  still  plain  Trevor  of 
Bevin^n  down  here,  vegetating  by 

"  I'll  never  be  thaty  but  I  may  do 
«om«  good— a  little,  perhaps.  Enough 
to  interest  me  in  life^  and  that's  all 
/  want,"  said  William,  who  was 
fiercely  resolved  on  celibacy. 

"I'm  going  over  to  see  the  people 
at  the  Rectory— jcdly  old  fellow  old 
Wagg;et  is ;  and  I  thought  I'd  just 
look  in  on  you.  You're  not  for  a 
wallc  are  you  V 

"  No,  thanks."  said  William  very 
shortly,  and  added,  "I'm  sorry  I 
can't,  but  I've  letters  this  morning, 
and  must  be  ready  for  the  i)o»t" 

"Well,  good-bye  then,"  said  Trevor, 
and  shook  hands  like  a  man  going  a 
longer  journey ;  and  William  danced 
in  his  eyes,  and  saw  what  he  was 
about,  and  thought,  "  He'll  be  sure 
to  see  her  this  morning." 

So  William  took  leave  of  him,  and 
stood  for  a  while  in  a  troubled  brown 
study  on  the  steps,  with  a  great 
weight  at  his  heart  and  after  a  while 
recollecting  himself  he  said,  "  Pish  I 
Pshaw  !'*  and  lifting  his  head  defi- 
antly^ he  strode  into  the  parlour,  and 
sat  nimself  down  grimly  to  write,  but 
could  not  get  on ;  and  took  a  walk 
instead  in  the  direction  of  the  London 
railway,  with  his  back  to  the  Bectory 
and  to  Kevington. 

Our  friend  vane  Trevor  had  made 
up  his  mind  to  see  Miss  Darkwell  this 
day,  and  speak,  and  in  fact  arran£[a 
everything ;  and  as  usual  the  crisis 
being  upon  him  his  confidence  in 
himself  and  his  surroundings  began 
to  wane  and  he  experienced  the 
qualms  of  doubt,  and  the  shiver  of 
suspense.  So,  as  there  was  usually 
between  the  prison  and  the  gallows* 
tree  a  point  at  which  the  gentlemau 
on  the  hurdle  drew  up  and  partook 
of  a  glass  of  something  comfortable, 
Mr.  Vane  Trevor  halt^  on  his  way 
at  Giiroyd  and  had  his  word  or  two, 
and  shake  of  the  hand  with  William 
Maubray,  and  went  on. 

On  he  went  lookine  much  as  usual, 
except  for  a  little  ptdlor,  but  feeling 
strange  sensations  at  his  heart,  and 
now  and  then  rehearshsg  his  speech, 
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and  more  and  more  agitated  inwardly 
as  he  drew  near  the  aoor  of  the  Ree- 
torv. 

It  was  early,  but  Miss  Wagget  and 
Ifias  Darkwell  were  at  home,  and 
Vane  Trevor,  wondering  whether  an 
opportunity  would  occur,  crossed  the 
hall  and  was  announced. 

Miss  Darkwell  was  sitting  near  a 
window  copying  music,  and  he  went 
oyer  and  shook  hands,  and  felt  very 
oddly ;  and  after  a  word  or  two. 
she  looked  down  again  and  resumed 
her  work-  Old  Miss  Wagget  led  the 
conversation,  and  began  with  a  speech 
on  his  flowers,  and  was  eloquent  in 
admiration  and  acknowledgments. 
Now,  poor  Miss  Perfect  had  told 
Miss  Wagget  the  whole  story  of  the 
Bevinffton  courtship,  and  the  Rector's 
sister  had  quite  ta&en  Aunt  Dinah]s 
view  of  the  case,  and  agreed  that  it 
was  better  the  subject  should  be 
opened  by  the  suitor  himself;  and, 
willing  to  make  the  opportunity  de- 
sired at  once,  and  dreaded,  she  recol- 
lected, on  a  sudden,  that  she  had  a 
word  to  say  to  her  brother  before  he 
went  out,  and.  with  apologies,  left 
the  room  and  snut  the  door. 

Miss  Violet  raised  her  eyes  and 
looked  after  her  a  little  anxiously, 
as  if  she  would  have  liked  to  stop 
her.  I  think  the  yoimg  lady  guessed 
pretty  well  what  was  in  Vane 
Trevor's  mind;  but  there  was  no 
averting  the  scene  now,  and  she  went 
on  writing  in  a  bar  of  crochets  in  the 
treble,  but  placed  the  minim  wrong 
in  the  bass. 

There  was  a  silence,  during  which 
the  little  French  clock  over  the 
chimneypiece  ticked  very  loud,  and 
Miss  WaggeVs  lap-do2  yawned  and 
ohose  a  new  place  on  the  hearth-rug, 


and  the  young  lady  was  looking  more 
closely  at  her  music,  and,  though 
with  a  little  blush,  very  gravely  in- 
dustrious. Trevor  looked  through 
the  window,  and  down  at  the  do^ 
and  round  tne  room,  and  up  at  the 
clock,  but  for  the  life  of  him  he 
could  not  think  of  anything  to  say. 
The  silence  was  growing  insupport- 
able, and  at  last  he  stood  up,  ami  ling 
the  best  he  coidd,  and  drew  near  the 
window  where  Miss  Violet  was 
sitting,  and  tapped  his  chin  with  his 
cane,  and  said : — 

"  Music — a  ha  ! — copying  music  ! 
— I — I — a — I  used  to  copy  music 
pretty  well ;  they  said  I  did  it  un- 
commonly well ;  but  I  used  to  make 
those  pops  round  like  the  copper- 
plate, you  know  ;  you  make  tnem 
oval.  They  have  a  bookful  of  my 
copying  at  Kincton.  They  said- 
Clara  did— they  could  read  it  just 
like  print— and— and  I  wish  you 
could  give  me  some  employment  tnat 
way— I  really  wish  you  would.  I'm 
afraid  you  find  it  awfully  slow— don't 
you  r 

"  No — thanks  ;  no,  indeed — I'm 
very  much  obliged  though,  but  I 
rather  like  it ;  I  don't  think  it  tire- 
some work  at  all.*' 

"I— I  should  so  like — and  I  was 
so  glad  to  hear  from  Miss  Wagget 
that  you  thought  the  flowers  pretty 
— yesterday,  I  mean.  These  are  be- 
ginning to  look  a  little  seedy — aren't 
they  1  I'll  send  over  more  to-day — ^I 
only  wish,  Miss  Darkwell,  I  knew 
your  pet  flowers,  that  I  might  send  a- 
lot  of  them— I— I  assure  you  I  da'* 

Miss  Darkwell  here  looked  closer 
at  her  work,  and  drew  two  pwallel 
lines  connecting  the  stems  of  her 
semi-quavers  very  nicely. 
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"  I— 1  BEALLT  would  be  so  very  much 
obliged  if  you  would,"  resumed 
Trevor.  "Do  now,  ^ay— tell  mf 
any  one  you  like  particularly  !" 

"  I  like  all  flowers  so  well,"  said 
Miss  Violet,  compelled  to  speak,  "that 
I  could  hardly  choose  a  favourite — 
at  least,  without  thinking  a  great 
deal ;  and  I  should  feel  then  as  if  I 
bad  slighted  the  rest" 

"Ana  awfully  jealous  I'm  sure 


they'd  be—  /should— I  know  I  should* 
indeed — I  should,  indeed.  If  I — n 
you — if  I  were  a  flower — t  mean,  the 
— the  ugliest  flower  in  the  garden,  by 
Jove,  and  that  you  preferred — a — a 
anything— I— I  think  I'd  almost 
wither  away — I — I  swear  to  you  I  do 
—I'd  tear  my  leaves  out— I  would, 
indeed— and— and— I'm  in  earnest, 
I  assure  you— I  am  indeed.  Miss 
Darkwell— I'm— I'm  awfully  in  lov^ 
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with  you — Fm — Tm — I've  been  wait- 
ing this  long  time  to  tell  you.  I  wrote 
to  your  father  for  leave  to  speak  to 
you — and  poor  Miss  Perfect  also — I — 
she  was  veiy  kind ;  and  IVe  come  to 
— to  say — that— that  I  hope  you  can 
like  me  enough— that  if  a  life  of  the 
greatest  devotion  to  your  happiness 
— and— and  the  greatest  devotion  to 
your  happiness," — he  was  trying  here 
a  bit  of  the  speech  he  had  prepared, 
but  it  would  not  come  back,  and  so 
he  shook  himself  free  of  it,  and  went 
on  :  "  I'll— 1*11  try  always— to  make 
you  happy— I  will,  indeed— and  you 
shalldo  just  as  you  please— and  there's 
no  one — I  don  t  care  what  her  birth 
or  rank,  I  should  be  prouder  to  see 
in  the — the — as — as  mistress  of  Eev- 
ington  than  you ;  and  I— I  hope— I 
—I  hope  very  much  you  can  like  me 
enough  to  give  me  some  encourage- 
ment to— to— hope." 

And  Miss  Darkwell  answered  very 
low: 

"  I— I'm  80  sorry,  Mr.  Trevor— I*m 
very  sorry ;  but  I  couldn't — I  can't, 
indeed,  say  anything  but— but  just 
how  sorry  I  am,  and  how  much  ob- 
liged for  your  liking  me— and  I — 
it  could  not  be."  And  Miss  Violet 
Darkwell.  with  a  very  beautiful  and 
bright  colour,  and  eyes  that  looked 
darker  than  ever,  stood  up  to  go. 

"I — ^pray  don't— I— I*m  sure  you 
misunderstood  me — I  think  I  could 
-;— I — do  pray— just  a  minute,"  said 
Vane  Trevor,  awfully  confounded. 

Miss  Darkwell  waited  where  she 
stood,  looking  down  upon  the  carpet. 

"I — I  doirt  want  you  to  answer 
me  now ;  I — I'd  rather  you  didn't. 
I — I— you'll  not  answer  me  for  a 
week.  I— I'd  rather  you  thought  it 
over  just  a  little— ;/>ray." 

"  It  would  make  no  difference,  I 
assure  you,  Mr.  Trevor.  It  would 
merely  prolong  what  is  very  painful 
to  nie.  It  is  very  kind  of  you  to 
think  so  well  of  me,  and  I'm  very 
much  obliged ;  but  I  think  111  go.'^* 
And  she  extended  her  hand  to  take 
leave,  and  was  on  the  point  of 
going. 

"  But  really.  Miss  Darkwell,"  said 
Mr.  Trevor,  wno  began  to  feel  a  little 
insulted,  and  to  remember  the  Trevors, 
the  Vanes,  and  the  historic  fame  of 
Revinjrtom  "  I — I  don't  quit^see — I 
think  i— I— I  do  think  I  have  a  right 
tp — to  some  explanation." 

"  There's  nothing  to  explain  ;  I've 


said  everything,**  said  Miss  V!  Vbiy 
quietly. 

"That's  very  easy,  of  course,  to 
isay  ;  but  I— I  don't  think  it's  using 
a  fellow  quite ^" 

"  Did  I  ever  lead  you  to  think  I 
thought  otherwise  ?"  exclaimed  Miss 
Violet  with  a  grave  but  fearless 
glance. 

There  was  a  pause.  Trevor  was 
angry,  and  looked  it.  At  last  he 
said — 

"I  did  not  say  that,  but— but  I 
know— I  know  I'^m  not  a  mere  no- 
body here.  The  Trevor's  of  Reving- 
ton  are  pretty  well  known,  and  they 
have  always  married  in — in  a  certain 
rank;  and  I  think  when  I've  spoken^ 
to  you  as  I  have  done,  I  might  have  ex- 
pected something  more  than  a  simple 
no,  and— and  I  thmk,  if  you  did  not  ap- 
pear to  like  me— at  all  events  there  waa 
nothing  to  make  me  think  you  diduHy 
and  that's  why  I  say  I  think  I've 
a  right  to  ask  for  an  explanation  f ' 

"You  can  have  no  right  to  make 
me  say  one  word  more  tnan  I  please. 
I've  said  all  1  mean  to  say — more 
than  I  need  have  said — ^ana  I  won't 
say  more,"  said  Miss  Violet  Darkwell, 
with  eyes  that  glowed  indignantly, 
for  there  was  an  implied  contrast  m 
the  lordly  marriages  of  the  Trevors 
with  his  own  tender  of  his  hand  to 
the  young  lady  which  fired  her  pride. 

Before  he  recovered  she  had  reached 
the  door,  and  with  her  fingers  upon 
the  handle  she  paused,  and  returned 
iust  a  step  or  two,  and  said,  extending 
ner  hand — 

"And  I  think  we  might  part  a 
little  more  kindly,  for  you  have  no 
cause  to  blame  me,  and  when  you 
think  a  little  you'll  say  so  yourself. 
Good-bye." 

Trevor  did  not  well  know  how  he 
shook  hands  with  her.  But  she  waa 
gone.    It  was  all  over. 

Grief  —  rage  —  disappointment — 
something  like  insult !  He  could  not' 
say  that  he  had  been  insulted.  But 
Revington  was.  The  Trevors  were. 
What  a  resource  in  such  states  of 
mind— denied  to  us  men— are  tears.. 
Good  furious  weeping — the  thunder 
and  the  rain — and  then  the  air  re- 
freshed and  the  sky  serene. 

Mr.  Vane  Trevor  felt  as  if  he  had 
been  drinking  too  much  brandy  and 
water,  and  had  been  beaten  heavily 
about  the  head;  he  was  confouildea^ 
and  heated,  and  half  blind.     Hq* 
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walked  rery  fas^  and  did  not  think 
where  he  was  goin^  until  he  stopped 
dose  to  the  i^ate  otOilroyd. 

He  went  in,  and  rang  the  bell  at 
the  hall-door,  which  stood  open. 
William  came  into  the  halL 

"  Come  in,  Treyor,"  said  he.  He 
bad  taken  his  walk  of  a  couple  of 
milcM,  and  was  more  serene. 

** ao.  Oome  out  and  have  a  walk 
with  me,  will  you )"  answered  Yane. 

"Where  V  asked  William. 

"Any  where.  YTherever  you  like 
— ^here  among  the  trees." 

"I  don't  care  if  I  do,"  said  Wil- 
liam, who  saw  that  in  Trevor's  coun- 
tenance which  excited  his  curiositr^; 
and  out  he  came  with  his  wide-awake 
on,  and  Trevor  walked  beside  him, 
looking  very  luridly  on  the  ground, 
and  marching  very  fast  William 
walked  beside  him,  quietly  waiting 
till  the  oracle  should  speak. 

At  last,  wheeling  round  by  the 
trunk  of  a  huge  old  chestnut,  he  came 
suddenly  to  a  full  stop,  and  confront- 
ed his  companion. 

"Wdl,  that's  off  my  mind;  all 
over ;  the  best  thing  I  dare  say  could 
happen  me,  and  I  think  she's  a  bit  of 
a— a— I  think  she  has  a  temper  of 
her  own.  I  didn't  like  any  more 
shilly-shally,  you  know,  in  that  un- 
deciaed  way,  and  I  thought  I  might 
as  well  tell  you  that  it's  all  ofi^  and 
that  I'm  veiy  well  pleased  it  is.  She's 
very  pretty,  and  all  that ;  but,  hang 
it,  there  are  other  things,  and  it  never 
would  have  done.  I  have  not  much 
of  a  temper  of  my  own.  I  believe" 
(Trevor  was  really  a  good  humoured 


fellow,  bat  diose  to  diarge  himadf 
with  this  Httle  falling  f<n-  the  occa- 
sion}, "and  I  coukl  not  get  on  with 
that  kind  of  thing.  It  wouldn't  hare 
done— it  co«^n*t— I  thought  Fd  jus* 
come  down  and  teU  you ;  andlt£ink 
I'll  mn  up  to  town ;  they  want  me  to 
go  toEincton,but  it'stooslow :  and— 
and  Bevington's  such  a  wikieniess. 
I  wish  some  one  would  take  it.  I 
don't  want  to  marry  fcnr  ever  so  kog. 
I  don't  know  what  put  it  in  mv  head?' 

Mr.  Vane  Trevor  resumed  his  walk 
at  a  slower  pace,  and  he  whistied  a 
low  and  contemplative  air,  hx^ng 
down  on  the  grass  with  his  hands  in 
his  pockets,  and  then  he  said  again-— 

"I  thougnt  Fd  just  oome  down  and 
teU  you ;  and  you're  not  to  mentioa 
it,  you  know-^iot  to  that  fdlow 
Drake,  or  any  one,  mind ; — ^notthat  I 
much  care,  Imt  it  would  not  do  to  be 
talked  about,  and  you  won't,  I  know, 
thanks,  and  the  Waggets  are  honour- 
able people,  they  won't  talk  either  I 
suppose ;  and— «nd  I  cUpend  on  you ; 
and— and  you  know  you  and  I  are 
friends  all  the  same." 

"Certainly  no  worse^"'  said  Wil- 
liam^ very  truly,  shaking  hia  hand 
cordially. 

"And  111  be  off  to-day.  FUgoto 
the  opera,or  something  to-night  Fve 
been  too  long  shut  up;  a  fellow 
grows  rusty,  you  know,  in  this  tire- 
some comer.  I  wish  some  focd  of  a 
fellow  would  take  a  lease  of  it  Good- 
by,  old  fellow ;  you  must  come  ud  to 
town  and  see  me  when  I'm  aetUed, 
mind." 

And  so  they  parted. 


OHAPTX&  LXI. 


A  DOUBT  TmOUlt 


t  ooHX  now  to  some  incidents,  the 
relation  of  which  partakes,  I  can't 
demy,  of  the  marvelIou&  lean,  how- 
ever, vouch  for  the  literal  truth  of 
the  narrative ;  so  can  William  Mau- 
bray;  so  can  my  excellent  Mend 
Doctor  Wagget;  so  also  can  my 
firiend  Doctor  Drake,  a  shrewd  and 
sceptical  physician,  all  thorouflfhly 
cognizant  of  the  facts.  If,  therefore, 
anything  related  in  the  course  of  the 
next  two  or  three  chapters  should 
ai^fiear  to  you  wholly  mcredible,  I 
beg  that  you  will  not  ascribe  the  pro- 
digious character  of  the  narrative  to 


any  moral  laxities  on  th«  part  of  the 
wnter. 

I  believe  William  Manbray  liked 
Vane  Trevor  very  honestly,  and  that 
he  was  as  capable  of  friendship  as 
any  man  I  have  ever  met  with  ;  but 
this  I  will  aver,  that  he  had  not  been 
so  cheerful  since  poor  Aunt  Dinah's 
death  as  for  the  remainder  of  the  day 
on  which  he  had  heard  the  anthentw 
report  of  his  friend's  catastrophe. 

Down  to  the  town  of  Saxton,  that 
evening,  walked  William,  for  in  his 
comfortable  moods  hereouired  human 
society,  as  he  yearned  for  sympathy 
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in  his  afflictions.  He  visited  his 
hoBi>itabIe  friend  Doctor  Drake,  now 
in  his  pardonable  ehttion  on  the  occa- 
sion of  his  friend's  downfall,  as  he 
had  done  when  writhing  iinaer  the 
thunderbolts  of  poor  Aunt  Dinah. 

In  this  case,  howeyer,  he  could  not 
disclose  what  lay  nearest  to  his  heart. 
It  would  not  have  done  to  commit 

SK)r  Trevor's  little  secret  to  Doctor 
rake,  nor  yet  to  tell  him  how  wildly 
in  love  he  was,  and  how  the  events 
of  this  day  had  lighted  up  his  hopes. 
In  fact  Dootor  Dnike  had  long  ceased 
to  be  the  sort  of  doctor  whom  a  gay 
fbUow  suffering  from  one  of  Cupid's 
bow-shot  wounds  would  have  cared 
to  consult,  and  William  visited  him 
on  this  occasion  simply  because  he 
was  elated,  excited,  and  could  not  do 
without  companv  of  some  sort 

At  about  half-past  nine  o'clock 
Doct(»r  Drake  was  called  away  to 
visit  Mr.  Thomas,  the  draper. 

'*Qouty  pain  in  the  duodenum — 
ther^A  a  man,  now,  wansh— a— kill 
himself.  He  U  killing  himself.  Ad- 
vice !  You  might  as  well  advise  thai 
ub— bottle.  You  might,  a  bilious  fel- 
low—lithic  acidy-gouty — 'sgouty  a 
fellow,  by  Jove^  sir,  as  you*d  like  to 
see,  and  all  I  can  do  he  wone  'rink  his 
— his  little — ^whatever  it  is,  anyway 
but  hot — ^hot,  sir,  and  with  tugar— 
sugar,  and  you  know  that's  poison^ 
simple  p— poison.  You  see  me^  an^  liT 
thing  X  take— sometimes  a  hddle 
she'y,  sometimes  a  IIT  ole  Tom,  or 
teanle;  I  take  it  coZ^  witho^l^-5l<t<tf 
innocent— rather  w«dle— shlight  im- 

Aeac^— never  touch  the  Wtw*— that's 
the  way,  sir ;  that's  how  you  come  to 
live  fonflr— lots  o'  waw'r,  cole  waVr, 
and  just  sprinkle  over,  that's  your 
sort,  sir,  stick  a'  that,  sir ;  cole,  cole 
vfotor—lots  o'  wawr,  sir;  never 
make  too  sti£  you  know,  an'  you 
may  go  on  all  nigh^ — don  go,  you 
know,  I  mayn  be  half 'nour.  all  ntghy 
sir,  an'  no  harm  done — no  narm,  sir, 
rather  u^^a" 

By  this  time  the  Doctor  had  got 
himself  into  his  surtout  and  selectmff 
lir.  Thomas's  gouty  conuals,  ether  and 
other  bottles  from  his  drawer,  he  set 
forth  on  his  sanitary  expedition,  and 
the  symposium  ended. 

So  William  walked  musingly  home- 
ward. What  a  tender  melancholy 
over  everything !  What  a  heavenly 
night  1    What  a  good,  honest,  clever 


fellow  Doctor  Drake  was  I  By  Jove, 
he  had  forgotten  to  ask  for  Miss 
Drake,  who  was  no  doubt  in  the 
drawing-room— a  jolly  old  creature 
was  Miss  Drake !  Should  he  go  back 
and  drink  some  of  her  teal  He 
halted  and  turned,  not  right  about, 
but  right  face,  and  hesitated,  in  the 
moonlight.  No,  it  was  too  late— lie 
forgot  now  late  it  was.  But  he'd  go 
down  specially  to  drink  tea  with  Miss 
Drake  another  evening.  And  so,  he 
resumed  that  delicious  walk  liome- 
waids. 

There  was  no  use  in  denying  it  anj 
longer  to  himself— none — he  knew  it 
— ^he  felt  it— he  was  in  love  with 
Violet  Darkwell— awfully  in  lovef 
And  as  every  lover  is  ui  egotist,  and 
is  disposed  on  the  whole  to  think 
pretty  well  of  himself.  The  hypo- 
thesis did  cross  his  fancy  frequently, 
that  the  downfall  of  his  friend  Trevor 
was  somehow  connected  with  the  for- 
tunes of  William  Maubray.  Was 
there — might  there  not  be--did  lie 
not  remember  signs  and  tokens,  such 
as  none  but  lover's  eyes  can  read  or 
see,  that  seemed  to  indicate  a— a  pre- 
ference; might  there  not  be  a  pre- 
occupation 1 

What  a  charm  in  the  enigmatic 
conditions  of  a  lover's  happiness ! 
How  beautiful  the  castles  in  the  air 
in  which  his  habitation  is !  How  she 
stands  at  the  open  portal,  or  leans 
from  the  casement,  in  beautiful  sha- 
dow, or  golden  light-divine  !  How 
he  reads  his  fate  in  air-drawn  cha- 
racters, in  faintest  signs,  reAiem- 
bered  looks,  light  words,  a  tone ! 
How  latent  meanings  hover  in  all  she 
says,  or  sings,  or  looks,  or  does; 
and  how  imagination  Ib  enthralled  by 
the  mastery,  and  he  never  tires  of 
explonng,  and  guessing,  and  Vonder- 
ing.  and  sighing.  Those  deep  reserves 
ana  natural  wues  of  girls  are  given 
to  interest  us  others,  with  those 
sweet  doubts  and  trembling  hopes 
that  constitute  the  suspense  and  ex- 
citement of  romance. 

WiUiam  Maubray  sat  himsdf  down 
in  a  delightful  melancholy,  in  his 
great  chair  by  the  drawing-room  fire, 
and  ordered  tea,  and  told  old  Winnie 
that  she  must  come  and  have  a  cup, 
and  keep  him  company:  and  so  she 
did  very  ghidly,  and  William  made 
her  talk  a  great  deal  about  poor  Aunt 
Dinah,  and  this  retrospect  went  on 
with  a  stream  of  marginal  anecdote 
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aboat  Wba  Violet,  t^very  i^llable 
of  whick  though  maundered  over  in 
h(me8t  Winnie^  barum-scarum  prose, 
be  lifitened  breathlessly,  as  to  the  far- 
off  music  of  angels.  And  when  all 
was  told  out,  1^  her  back  artfully, 
and  heard  the  st(»7  bit  by  bit  again, 
and  listened  to  ner  topsy-turvey 
praises  of  Violet  in  a  delightful  dream, 
and  would  have  kept  her  up  all  night 
narrating,  but  honest  Homer  nodded 
at  last,  and,  William  was  fain  to  let 
the  muse  take  flight  to  her  crib. . 

Then,  leaning  back  in  his  chair,  he 
mused  alone,  revolving  sweet  and 
bitter  fancies,  thinking  how  well 
Sergeant  Darkwell  thought  of  him, 
how  near  Violet  still  was,  what  easy 
access  to  the  Rectory,  how  sure  he 
was  of  the  old  people  s  ffood  word, 
how  miserable  he  should  oe,  what  a 
failure  his  life  without  her.  How 
•she  had  refused  Vane  Trevor — re- 
fused Revington.  Was  that  a  mere 
.motiveless  Ireak]  Was  there  no 
special  augury  in  kU  favour  discernible 
in  it  1  He  had  the  Bar  before  him 
now — could  not  Sergeant  Darkwell 
bring  him  forward,  put  him  in  the 


way  of  business  ?  He  was  not  afiaid 
of  work — he  liked  it  Anythiiiff— 
everything,  for  sake  of  her.  Besses 
he  was  no  longer  penniless.  Heeonld 
make  a  settlement  now.  Thanks  to 
poor  dear  Aunt  Dinah,  Gilroyd  was 
nis.    Aunt  Dinah ! 

And  here  the  thought  of  her  odd 
threatenings  and  prohibition  crossed 
his  brain.  Five  years  I  Nonsense ! 
Madness!  That  would  never  d& 
Five  years  before  so  young  a  man, 
looks  like  fifty.  In  a  lover*s  chronicle 
it  is  an  age.  Quite  impracticable. 
He  would  lay  the  case  before  Sergeant 
Darkwell  and  Doctor  Wa^t  He 
well  knew  how  they,  conscientious, 
good,  clear-headed  men  would  treat 
it  But  fthks  !  It  troubled  him — it 
vexed  him.  The  menace  was  in  hk 
ear— a  shadow  stood  by  him.  There 
were  memoranda  in  his  desl^and  po<v 
Aunt  Dinah's  last  letter.  He  would 
read  them  over.  He  had  fancied,  very 
likely,  that  she  meant  mQre--«[ia 
more  seriously^  than  a  reperosal 
would  support  So,  eagerly  he  opened 
his  desk,  and  got  out  these 
tons  papers. 


COWARDICE  AND  OOUSAQB. 


Shaksspeabx,  the  universal  teacher, 

who  knew  every  phase  of  the  hearty 

and  touched  every  chord  of  feeling, 

has  declared  aphoristically,  speaking 

as  Julius  C»sar  \— 

^Ck)wardB  die  many  times  Moie  their 

deaths  ( 

The  valiant  only  taste  of  death  but  once. 

Of  all  the  wonders  that  I  yet  have  beard, 

It  seems  to  me  most  strange  that  men 

should  fear ; 
Seeing  that  deatii,  A  necessary  end, 
Will  come  -when  It  will  come." 

Notwithstanding  this,  fear  is  one 
of  the  strongest  impulses  of  our 
nature — ^fear  of  discovery,  shame,  or 
punishment  when  we  have  done 
wrong;  fear  of  pain,  danger,  or  death. 
Dr.  Johnson  said  in  conversation : 
"  Fear  is  one  of  the  passions  of  hu- 
manity of  which  it  is  impossible  to 
divest  it  You  all  remember  that 
the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  when  he 
read  upon  the  tomb  of  a  Spanish 
uobleman,  '  here  lies  one  who  never 
knew  fear,'  wittily  observed,  'Then 
be  never  snuffed  a  candle  with  his 


fingers."*  In  opposition  to  this  we 
may  quote  an  aneiodote  told  of  Lord 
Howe,  when  in  command  of  the  Oban- 
nel  Fleet  One  night  he  was  sud- 
denly awakened  by  an  officer,  wh<\ 
in  great  trepidation,  told  him  the 
ship  was  on  nre  close  to  the  powder- 
room  ;  the  admiral  coolly  replied : 
"  If  it  is  so,  sir,  we  shall  very  soon 
know  it"  Some  minutes  afterwank 
the  lieutenant  returned,  and  told  his 
lordship  he  had  no  occasion  to  be 
afraid^  for  the  fire  was  extinguished. 
*^ Ajraii  /"  replied  Lord  Howe,  has- 
tily ;  "  what  do  you  mean  by  thst» 
sir  %  I  never  was  a/rcUd  in  my 
life.'* 

No  emotions  of  the  human  frame 
are  mure  opposite  than  cowardioe 
and  courage,  each  taken  in  its  simple 
sense,  yet  both  spring  from  the  same 
sources — physical  temperament  and 
early  training.  We  do  not  make  our 
own  nervous  syst^n,  which  is  oft«ii 
grievously  tampered  with  or  perverted 
by  silly,  ill-conditioned  nnrsee,  aer* 
vants,  and  teachers,  who  lighten 
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children  with  tales  of  bugbears, 
monsters,  and  hobgoblins,  until  they 
scream,  if  left  in  the  dark  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  dare  not  sleep  in  a  room 
by  themselves.  Pillory  or  flogging 
at  the  cart's  tail  would  be  too  mild  a 
punishment  for  these  n^oral  Thugs, 
who  strangle  wholesome  feelings  in 
the  first  dawn  of  their  existence,  and 
supply  their  place  with  baneful  im- 
pressions, which,  strongly  implant- 
ed in  early  youth,  grow  and 
strengthen  to  a  period  of  life  when 
reason  ought  to  subdue  them,  but 
frequently  fails  to  do  so.  Viewed  in 
this  light,  constitutional  timidity  is  a 
misfortune  rather  than  a  crime,  how- 
ever contemptible  it  may  be  con- 
sidered;  while  mere  animal  insen- 
sibility to  danger,  which  readily  calls 
for' admiration,  has  no  claim  to  rank 
as  a  virtue.  We  speak  not  here  of 
the  moral  courage  which  may  be 
engrafted  on  a  nature  originally 
pusillanimous,  by  pride,  education, 
or  a  sense  of  duty  and  station. 
Henry  IV.,  of  France,  and  Frederic 
the  Great,  of  Prussia,  are  illustrious 
examples  of  this  victory  of  mind 
over  matter.  Both  were  instinctively 
afraid  of  danger,  and  both  are  re- 
corded as  evincing  perfect,  self -pos- 
sesssion,  and  displaying  prodigies  of 
valour  in  many  a  hotly-contested 
field.  Henry's  flesh  quivered  the  first 
time  he  found  himself  in  action,  al- 
though his  heart  was  firm.  "Vil- 
lanous  nature,  I  will  make  thee 
ashamed  of  thyself !"  he  exclaimed, 
as  he  spurred  his  horse  through  a 
breach  before  which  the  bravest 
veterans  paused ;  and  ever  afterwards 
the  white  plume  was  recognised  as 
the  rallying  point  of  battle.  Frederic 
turned  from  the  field  of  Molwitz, 
and  left  his  marshals  to  win  the  day 
without  him;  but  it  was  his  first 
and  onlv  moment  of  wavering  through 
a  life  of  hard  campaigns. 

Some  natures  are  so  constant  that 
no  surprise  can  shake  them.  An  in- 
stance occurs  in  the  career  of  Cril- 
lon,  called  by  distinction,  "The 
Brave,"  in  an  army  where  all  were 
valiant.  He  was  stationed  with  a 
small  detachment  in  a  lone  house. 
Some  younc  officers,  in  the  dead  of 
night,  raised  a  cry  that  the  enemy 
were  upon  them,  accompanied  by 
loud  shouts  and  the  firing  of  mus- 
ketry. Crillon  started  from  his  bed, 
seized  his  sword,  and  rushed  down 


stairs  in  his  shirt,  calling  on  all  to 
follow  him  and  die  at  their  posts 
like  men.  A  burst  of  laughter  be- 
hind, arrested  his  steps,  and  he  at 
once  penetrated  the  joke.  He  re- 
ascended,  and  seizing  one  of  the  per- 
petrators roughly  by  the  arm,  ex- 
claimed :  "  Young  man,  it  is  well  for 
you  that  your  trick  failed.  Had  you 
thrown  me  oflf  my  guard,  you  would 
have  been  the  first  I  should  have 
sacrificed  to  my  lost  honour.  Take 
warning,  and  deal  in  no  such  folly, 
for  the  future." 

Charles  XII.  was  gifted  from 
infancy  with  iron  nerves.  "What 
is  that  noise  1"  he  asked,  as  the 
balls  whistled  past  him  when  land- 
ing in  Denmark — a  mere  stripling, 
under  a  heavy  fire.  "The  sound 
of  the  shot  they  fire  at  your  majesty ;" 
replied  Marshal  Renschild.  "  Good  1 " 
said  the  King ;  "  henceforth  that  shall 
be  my  music."  And  so  he  made  it^ 
with  little  intermission,  until  the  last 
ana  fatal  bullet,  whether  fired  bjr 
traitor  or  foe,  which  entered  his 
brain,  and  finished  his  wild  career 
at  Fredericshall,  eighteen  years  later. 

Murat  and  Lannes  were  the  admit- 
ted paladins  of  the  Imperial  army ;  y  el 
both  once  came  to  a  stand  still  bemre 
a  battery  which  vomited  forth  fire 
and  death.  "Rascals!"  muttered 
Napoleon,  bitterly ;  "  have  I  made 
you  too  rich  !"  Stung  by  the  taunt, 
they  rushed  on,  and  the  victory  was 
gained.  The  writer  of  this  article 
knew  an  officer  who  distinguished 
himself  by  his  coolness  in  two  duels, 
so  that  he  was  almost  considered  "  a 
fire-eater ;"  but  he  fairly  ran  away 
in  a  sharpish  battle  field,  and  his 
laurels  were  tarnished  for  ever. 
Neither  was  he  alone  in  his  glory,  for 
he  had  more  than  one  companiom 
Perhaps  they  thought  with  Bardolph, 
"Faith,  I  ran  when  I  saw  others 
run."  These  were  heroes  of  the 
Bobadil  type,  and  evidently  had  their 
fighting  days.  No  epidemic  is  so 
contagious  as  a  panic.  When  onct 
caught,  it  expands  with  the  velocity 
of  an  ignited  train.  A  celebrated 
case  occurred  in  Henry  the  Eighth's 
time,  at  the  battle  of  the  Spurs,  in 
1513,  so  called  because  the  defeated 
force  fled  with  such  haste  that  it  was 
impossible  for  the  best  mounted 
cavaliers  to  overtake  them.  Thus 
the  killed  and  wounded  made  but  a 
poor  figure.    Then  came  Falkirk,  u^ 
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1746,  of  which  Horace  Walpole  said: 
^  The  fighting  lay  in  a  smaU  compasn, 
the  greater  part  of  both  armies  run- 
ning away.'  Then  the  memorable 
''  Raoee  of  Castlebar,"  of  which  the 
lees  that  is  said  the  better ;  then  the 
miuve  que  peut  of  Waterloo ;  and 
though  last,  far  from  least,  the  i>ell 
mell  rout  of  Bull's  Run,  which  in- 
augurated the  late  American  war. 
livy  records,  and  Sir  William 
Napier  quotes  the  anecdote,  that 
after  a  drawn  battle,  a  god  call  ing  out  in 
the  night,  declared  that  the  Etruscans 
had  lost  one  man  more  than  the 
Romans !  whereupon  a  panic  fell  on 
the  former,  and  tney  abandoned  the 
field  to  their  adversaries,  who  gather- 
ed all  the  fruits  of  a  real  victory. 

When  Lord  Nelson  was  a  boy,  he 
rambled  about  one  night  until  a  very 
late  hour,  and  when  he  came  in  at 
last,  his  mother,  alarmed  and  angry, 
said,  ''I  wonder  fear  did  not  drive 
you  home.**  **  Fear,"  replied  the  lad : 
^  who's  hel  I  don't  know  hiin. 
And  he  never  made  his  acquaintance 
throughout  a  life  of  daring  action. 

There  are  some  who  think  the^ 
can  face  danger  and  death  until 
the  moment  of  trial  arrives,  and 
then  their  nerves  give  way.  In 
the  biographies  of  John  Graham, 
Viscount  of  Dundee,  we  find  it  re- 
lated that  during  the  civil  wars  of 
that  period,  a  fnend  of  his,  a  loyal 
and  devotea  partisan  of  the  house  of 
Stuart^  like  himself,  committed  his 
favounte  son  to  his  charge.  "  I  give 
him  to  the  King's  cause.**  said  the 
father ;  "^  take  care  that  he  does  not 
dishonour  his  name  and  race.  I  de- 
pend on  you  to  look  after  him."  In 
the  first  action,  the  unlucky  youth 
exhibited  undoubted  symptoms  of 
cowardice.  Dundee  took  nim  aside 
and  said,  "The  service  in  which  we 
are  engaged  is  desperate,  and  requires 
desperate  resolution  on  the  part  of  all 
concerned  in  it  You  have  mistaken 
your  trade.  Go  home,  before  worse 
happens."  The  youth  shed  bitter 
te^,  said  it  was  a  momentary  weak- 
ness, implored  for  another  trial,  and 
promised  to  behave  better  the  next 
time.  Dundee  relented.  The  next 
trial  soon  came,  with  the  same  result 
Dundee  rode  up  to  the  recreant,  pistol 
in  hand,  and  exclaiming,  ''Your  fa- 
ther's son  shall  never  die  by  the 
hands  of  the  hangman,"  shot  him 
dead  upon  the  spot 


Experienced   military   aathotities 
have  delivered  their  opinion  that  of 
one  hundred  rank  and  file,  taken  in- 
discriminately— Alexanders  at  aix- 
Sence  per  diem,  as  Voltaire  sneeiii^y 
esignates  them — one-third  are  de- 
termined dare-devils,  who  will  face 
any  danger,  and  flinch  from  nothing; 
the  next  division  are  waverers,  equally 
disposed  to  stand  or  run,  and  likely 
to  DC  led  either  way  by  example  ; 
while  the  residue  are  rank  cowards. 
Dr.  Johnson  took  a  more  unfaTonr- 
able  view.    At  a  dinner  at  General 
Paoli's,  in  1778,  when  fears  of  an  inva- 
sion were  circulated,  Mr.  John  Spot- 
tiswoode,  the  solicitor,  observed  that 
Mr.  Fraser,  an  engineer,  who  had 
recently  visited   Dunkirk,  said  the 
French  had  the  same  fears  of  us.    "  It 
is  thus."  remarked  Dr.  Johnson,  "that 
mutual  cowardice  keeps  us  in  peace. 
Were  one  half  mankind  brave,  and 
one  half  cowards,  the  brave  would  be 
always  beating  the  cowards.    Were 
all  brave,  they  would  lead  a  very  un- 
easy life;  all  would  be  continually 
fighting :  but  being  all  cowards,  we 
go  on  tolerably  well" 

The  distinctive  courage  of  different 
peoples  dejpends  much  on  the  leading 
features  of  their  national  character. 
The  French  are  brave  from  innate 
vivacity,  vanity,  and  a  love  of  glory  ; 
the  British  race,  from  a  sense  of  duty, 
and  a  dogged  conviction  that  they  are 
better  men  than  their  opponents ;  tbe 
Turks  and  Russians,  from  fatalism, 
and  a  belief  that  if  killed  in  battle 
they  go  straight  to  Paradise,  no  mat- 
ter how  heavy  the  balance  may  be 
against  them  on  other  accounts. 

One  of  the  most  powerful  of  Miss 
Bail  lie's  series  of  "  Flays  on  the  Pas- 
sions" is  "  Orra,"  written  to  illustrate 
the  passion  of  fear.  These  dramas 
were  not  intended  for  the  stage,  al- 
though many  of  them  abound  in  sen- 
sational  effects;  neither  are  they 
read  as  much  as  their  merit  deserves. 
"Orra"  would  act  admirably  if  an  ac- 
tress of  Siddonian  calibre  could  be 
found  to  embody  the  principal  cha- 
racter. Sir  Walter  Scott,  writing  to 
the  authoress,  says,  with  reference  to 
this  play,  "  I  hope  you  will  have  an 
eye  to  its  being  actually  represented. 
Perhaps  of  all  passions,  fear  is  the 
most  universally  interesting.  For 
although  most  part  of  an  audience 
may  have  been  m  love  once  in  their 
lives,  and  many  engaged  in  the  pur* 
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suits  of  ambition,  and  some  perhaps 
have  fostered  deadly  hate,*  yet  there 
will  always  be  many  in  each  case  who 
cannot  judge  of  the  operations  of 
these  motives  from  personal  experi- 
ence ;  whereas,  I  will  bet  my  life 
there  is  not  a  soul  of  them  but  has 
bowed,  more  than  once,  under  the 
influence  of  fear." 

It  is  difficult  to  invest  with  interest 
a  quality  so  universally  held  in  con- 
tempt as  cowardice  ;  yet  Sir  Walter 
Scott  has  succeeded  in  obtaining  sym- 
pathy for  ConacJvarjQx  EachinM^Jan^ 
the  young  highland  chieftain,  in  the 
"  Fair  Maid  of  Perth."  He  evidently 
conceived  the  character  con  amore, 
and  has  elaborated  it  with  skill  and 
care.  He  says  in  his  preface, "  Two 
features  of  the  story  of  this  barrier- 
battle  on  the  Inch  of  Perth,  the  flight 
of  one  of  the  appointed  champions, 
and  the  reckless  heroism  of  a  towns- 
man, who  voluntarily  oflered  for  a 
small  piece  of  coin  to  supply  his  place 
in  the  mortal  encounter,  suggested 
the  imaginary  persons  on  whom  much 
of  the  novel  is  expended.  The  fugi- 
tive Celt  might  have  been  easfly 
dealt  with,  had  a  ludicrous  style  of 
colouring  been  adopted;  but  it  ap- 
peared to  the  author  that  there  would 
oe  more  of  novelty,  as  well  as  of 
serious  interest,  if  he  could  succeed 
in  gaining  for  him  something  of  that 
sympathy  which  is  incompatible  with 
the  total  absence  of  respect  Miss 
Baillie  had  drawn  a  coward  by  nature 
capable  of  acting  as  a  hero  under  the 
strong  impulse  of  filial  affection.  It 
seem^  not  impossible  to  conceive  the 
case  of  one  constitutionally  weak  of 
nerve,  being  supported  by  feelings  of 
honour  and  jealousy  up  to  a  certain 
point,  and  then  suddenly  giving  way, 
under  circumstances  to  which  the 
bravest,  heart  could  hardly  refuse 
compassion." 

Montaigne  observes  of  fear,  that  it 
is  a  surprisal  of  the  heart  upon  the 
apurehension  of  approaching  evil ; 
ana  if  it  reaches  the  degree  of  terror, 
and  the  evil  seems  impendent,  the 
hair  is  raised  on  end,  and  the  whole 
body  put  into  horror  and  trembling. 
After  this,  if  the  passion  continues, 
the  spirits  are  thrown  into  confusion, 


so  that  they  cannot  execute  their 
ofliles ;  the  usual  succours  of  reason 
fail,  judgment  is  blinded,  the  powers 
of  voluntary  motion  become  weak, 
and  the  hexirt  is  insufficient  to  main- 
tain the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
which,  stopping  and  stagnating  in 
the  ventricles,  causes  fainting  and 
swooning,  and  sometimes  sudden 
deutli.  The  quaint  old  essayist  then 
illustrates  by  examples.  He  tells  of 
a  jester  who  had  contrived  to  give 
his  master,  a  petty  Prince  of  Italy,  a 
hearty  ducking  and  a  fright  to  boot, 
to  cure  him  of  an  ague.  The  treat- 
ment succeeded  ;  but  the  autocrat^  by 
way  of  retaliation,  had  his  audacious 
physician  tried  for  treason,  and  con- 
demned to  lose  his  head.  The  criminal 
was  brought  forth,  the  priest  received 
his  confession,  and  the  luckless  buf- 
foon knelt  to  prepare  for  the  blow. 
Instead  of  wield  ins  his  axe,  the  exe- 
cutioner, as  he  had  been  instructed, 
threw  a  pitcher  of  water  on  the  bare 
neck  of  the  criminal.  Here  the  jest 
was  to  have  ended;  but  the  shock 
was  too  great  for  poor  Gonella,  who 
was  found  dead  on  the  block. 

Montaigne  also  says,  that  fear 
manifests  its  utmost  power  and  effect 
when  it  throws  men  into  a  valiant 
despaur,  having  before  deprived  them 
of  all  sense,  both  of  duty  and  honour. 
In  the  first  great  battle  of  the  Romans 
against  Hannibal,  under  the  Consul 
Sempronius,  a  body  of  twenty  thousand 
men  that  had  taken  flight,  seeing  no 
other  escape  for  their  cowaraice, 
threw  themselves  headlong  upon  the 
great  mass  of  their  pursuing  enemies, 
which,  with  wonderful  force  and  fury 
they  charged,  and  cut  a  passage 
through,  with  a  prodigious  slaughter 
of  the  Carthagenians;  thus  purchasing 
an  ignominious  retreat  at  the  same 
price  which  might  have  won  for  them 
a  glorious  victory. 

^ut  if  fear  is  a  destructive,  it  also 
sometimes  acts  in  an  opposite  sense. 
Dr.  Thomas  Bartoline  tells  ust  in 
his  history  of  anatomy,  that  fear  has 
been  known  to  cure  epilepsy,  gout, 
and  ague.  He  relates  that  a  woman 
of  condition,  who  was  affected  with 
the  tertian  ague,  was  so  terrified  by 
the  explosion  of  a  bomb,  which  wa« 


*  These  allusions  apply  to  Miss  Baillie's  plays  of  **  Count  Basil,**  *'  Ethwald,**  and 
'  I>e  Montfort,**  written  respectively  to  illustrate  love,  ambition,  and  revenge. 

t  See  Ephemerides  of  the  Carious,  "  Universal  Magazine,**  voL  IL,  p.  ^^'^\^^]r> 
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fired  off  during  her  fit,  that  she  fainted 
away  and  was  thought  to  be  dead. 
"  Having  then  sent  for  me  to  see  her," 
he  adds,  ''and  finding  her  pulse  still 
pretty  strong,  I  prescribed  for  her 
some  slight  cordials,  and  she  soon  re- 
covered from  her  state  of  weakness 
without  any  appearance  of  fever, 
which  had  afterwards  no  return." 

Bartoline  says  again  that  a  young 
lady  who  had  a  quartan  ague  for  seve- 
ral months  successively,  was  invited 
by  some  of  her  acquaintance  to  take 
an  excursion  on  the  water,  with  a 
view  to  dissipate  the  melancholy  ideas 
occasioned  by  her  illness;  but  they 
had  scarcely  got  into  the  boat  when 
it  began  to  sink,  and  all  were  terribly 
shocked  with  the  dread  of  perishing. 
After  escaping  this  danger,  the  patient 
found  that  the  terror  had  cured  her 
aUment,  and  she  had  no  return  of  the 
ague. 

A  third  instance  recorded  by  Bar- 
toline is  even  more  extraordinary 
than  the  two  we  have  already  named. 
A  man  forty-two  years  of  age,  of  a 
hot  and  moist  constitution,  subject  to 
a  cholic,  but  the  fits  not  violent,  was 
seized  one  evening,  about  sunset,  with 
an  internal  cold,  though  the  weather 
on  that  day  was  unusually  warm. 
Different  medicines  were  administered 
to  him,  but  without  success.  He  died 
within  eighteen  or  nineteen  hours, 
without  the  least  agitation  or  any  of 
the  convulsions  that  frequently  ac- 
company the  parting  agony,  so  that 
he  seemed  to  subside  into  a  placid 
sleep.  His  friends  requested  Dr. 
Bartoline  to  open  his  body,  and  it  was 
found  that  he  had  died  of  a  mortifi- 
cation of  the  punereus.  He  was  a 
very  fat  subject,  and  what  was  sur- 
prising in  so  huge  and  corpulent  a 
fx)dy,  his  bones  were  as  smallas  those 
of  a  young  drl,  and  his  muscles  ex- 
tremely weaK,  thin,  and  membraneous 
rather  than  fleshy.  While  the  doctor 
was  making  these  observations  on 
the  dissected  corpse,  a  brother  of  the 
deceased,  who  had  been  absent  for 
sixteen  years,  and  was  of  the  same 
size,  constitution,  and  habit  of  body, 
entered  the  room  suddenly  and  unex- 
pectedly. He  looked  on  the  remains 
of  his  relative,  heard  the  detail  of  the 
oircumstances  of  his  death,  the  cause 
of  which  he  saw  confirmed  with  his 
own  eyes,  and  reasoned  for  some  time 
oaimly  and  sensibly  on  the  moumf\il 
event  Allatonce  he  became  stupified, 


speechless,  and  fell  into  a  fainting  fit, 
from  which  neither  balsams  nor  sti- 
mulants, nor  any  of  the  remedies 
resorted  to  in  such  cases  could  recover 
him.  The  opening  of  a  vein  was 
suggested,  but  this  advice  was  not 
followed.  All  present  appeared  as  if 
paralyzed  with  horror.  The  patient 
seemed  to  be  without  pulse  or  respi- 
ration, his  limbs  began  to  stiffen,  and 
he  was  pronounced  to  be  on  the  point 
of  expiring.  A  sudden  idea  struck 
Bartoline,  for  which  he  says  he  could 
not  account,  but  he  said  aloud,  "  Let 
us  recompose  the  dead  body  and  sew 
it  up ;  in  the  meantime  the  other  will 
be  quite  dead,  and  I  will  dissect  him 
also.  The  words  were  scarcely  uttered 
when  the  gentleman  supposed  to  be 
in  articulo  morti$^  started  up  from 
the  sofa  on  which  he  had  been  laid, 
roared  out  with  the  lungs  of  a  buQ, 
snatched  up  his  cloak,  took  to  his 
heels,  as  if  nothing  had  happened  to 
him,  and  lived  for  many  years  after 
in  ai}  excellent  state  of  health. 

Fear  has  been  known  to  turn  the 
hair  in  a  single  night  from  black  to 
gray  or  white.  This  h  appened,  amongst 
others,  to  Ludovico  Sforza.  The  same 
is  asserted  of  Queen  Marie  Antoinette, 
although  not  so  siiddenly,  and,  as 
some  say,  from  grief,  not  fear.  The 
Emperor  Louis,  of  Bavaria,  anno  1 256, 
suspected  his  wife,  Mary  of  Brabant, 
without  just  cause,  condemned  her, 
unheard,  for  adultery,  and  caused  her 
chief  lady-in-waiting,  who  was  also 
innocent,  to  be  cast  neadlong  from  a 
tower,  as  a  confederate  in  nis  dis- 
honour. Soon  after  this  horriblt 
cruelty  he  was  visited  by  a  fearful 
vision  one  night,  and  rose  in  the 
morning  with  his  dark  locks  as  white 
as  snow. 

A  young  Spaniard  of  noble  family, 
Don  Diego  Osorio,  being  in  love  with 
a  lady  of  the  court,  prevailed  on  her  to 
grant  him  an  interview  by  night  in  the 
royal  gardens.  The  barking  of  a  little 
dog  betrayed  them.  The  gallant  was 
seized  by  the  guard  and  conveyed  to 
prison.  It  was  a  capital  crime  to  be 
found  in  that  place  without  sp€»nal 
permission,  and  therefore  he  was  con- 
demned to  die.  The  reading  of  the 
sentence  so  unmanned  him  that  the 
next  morning  he  stood  in  presence  of 
his  gaoler  with  a  furrowed  visage  and 
gray  hair.  The  fact  being  reported 
to  King  Ferdinand  as  a  prodigy,  he 
was  moved  to  compassion,  and  par- 
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doned  the  culprit,  Ba3rmg,  he  had  been 
Bufficiently  punished  in  exchanging 
the  bloom  of  youth  for  the  hoary 
aspect  of  age.  The  same  happened 
to  the  father  of  Martin  Delrio,  who, 
lying  sick  in  bed,  heard  the  physicians 
say  he  would  certainly  die.  He  re- 
covered, but  the  fright  gave  him  a 
gray  head  in  a  few  hours,  and  this 
instance  of  the  terror  he  had  8u£fered 
never  afterwards  left  him. 

Robert  Boyle,  in  his  "Philosophical 
Examples,"  relates  the  following  inci- 
dent of  the  same  class:—"  Being  about 
four  or  six  years  since,"  he  says,  "  in 
the  county  of  Cork,  there  was  an  Irish 
captain,  a  man  of  middle  age  and 
stature,  who  came  with  some  of  his 
followers  to  surrender  himself  to  the 
Lord  Broghill,  who  then  commanded 
the  Englisn  forces  in  those  parts,  upon 
a  public  offer  of  pardon  to  the  Irish 
that  would  lay  down  their  arms.  He 
was  casually  met  with  in  a  suspicious 
place  by  a  party  of  the  English,  and 
mtercepted,  the  Lord  Broghill  being 
then  absent  He  was  so  apprehen- 
sive of  being  put  to  death  before  the 
return  of  the  commander-in-chief, 
that  his  anxiety  of  mind  g[uickly 
altered  the  colour  of  his  hair  in  a 
peculiar  manner.  It  was  not  uni- 
formly changed,  but  here  and  there 
certain  pecufiar  tufts  and  locks,  whose 
bases  might  be  about  an  inch  in 
diameter,  were  suddenly  turned  white 
alone  ;  tne  rest  of  his  hair,  whereof 
the  Irish  used  to  wear  good  store, 
retained  its  natural  reddish  colour." 

A  sudden  shock  operates  on  the 
memory  as  well  as  on  the  hair.  In 
Pliny's  Natural  History  we  read  of 
one  who  being  struck  violently  and 
unexpectedly  By  a  stone,  forgot  his 
letters,  and  could  never  write  again ; 
another,  he  says,  through  a  fall  from 
the  root  of  a  very  high  house,  lost  the 
remembrance  of  his  own  mother,  his 
nearest  kinsfolks,  friends,  and  neigh- 
bours ;  and  a  third,  in  a  fit  of  sick- 
ness, ceased  to  recognise  his  own 
servants.  Messala  Corvinus,  the  great 
orator,  being  startled  suddenly,  forgot 
his  own  name,  and  was  unable  to 
remember  it  for  a  considerable  time. 
The  same  thing  happened  to  Sidney 
Smith,  not  from  fear,  but  from  absence 
of  mind.  He  called  on  a  friend,  who 
was  not  at  home,  and  he  happened  to 
have  no  card  to  leave.  "  What  name, 
Birf  said  the  servant  "That's  ex- 
actly what  I  can't  tell  you,"  was  the 


reply.  ApoUonius  mentions  that 
Artemidorus,  the  grammarian,  hav- 
ing espied  a  crocodile  lying  on  the 
sands  as  he  walked  by,  and  perceiv- 
ing him  to  move,  was  so  terrined  that 
he  believed  his  left  leg  and  hand  were 
abready  devoured  by  the  monster, 
and  utterly  lost  all  memory  of  his 
learning. 

Atlgustus  Csesar  was  not  a  valiant 
man,  m  the  popular  acceptation  of 
the  word.  He  shrank  in  his  tent 
from  the  onset  at  Philippi.  skulked 
in  the  hold  of  the  admirars  galley 
during  the  sea-fight  with  ^xtus 
Pompey  in  the  straits  of  Messina, 
and  was  a  safe  spectator  on  shore  at 
Actium.  Antony,  and  even  his  own 
friend  and  lieutenant,  Agrippa, 
taunted  him  with  his  want  of  courage. 
He  was  so  terrified  at  thunder  and 
lightning  that  he  always  carried  with 
him  the  skin  of  a  sea-calf  as  an  anti- 
dote. If  he  suspected  the  approach 
of  a  tempest,  he  ran  to  some  under- 
ground vault  until  the  symptoms 
passed  over.  Yet  Suetonius  says  he 
once,  under  necessity,  showed  a  bold 
front  to  a  danger  he  could  not  ayoid. 
He  was  walkmg  abroad  with  Dio- 
medes,  his  steward,  when  a  wild  boar, 
which  had  l)roken  loose,  rushed  di- 
rectly towards  them.  The  steward, 
in  his  terror,  ran  behind  the  emperor 
and  interposed  him  as  a  shield  be- 
twixt the  assailant  and  himself. 
Augustus  stood  his  ground,  because 
flight  was  barred,  andthe  boar  turned 
tail.  But  knowing  that  fear,  not 
malice,  had  prompted  the  conduct  of 
his  servant,  he  had  the  magnanimity 
to  confine  his  resentment  to  a  per- 
petual jest.  Caligula,  who  affected 
to  contemn  the  gods,  was  equally 
terrified  with  Augustus  at  the  least 
indication  of  thunder  and  lightning. 
He  covered  his  head,  and  if  the  ex- 

Elosions  chanced  to  be  loud  and  near, 
»ped  from  his  couch  and  hid  himself 
under  it  Hobbes,  of  Malmesbury,  a 
professed  unbeliever,  trembled  in  a 
similar  manner  from  the  same  cause. 
Ulric  Zuinglius  relates  that  Pope 
Alexander  III.,  being  in  France,  and 
performing  divine  offices  upon  Good 
Friday,  on  a  sudden  there  was  a 
horrible  darkness,  and  while  the 
reader,  who  was  on  the  passion  of 
our  Saviour,  was  uttenng  these 
words,  "It  IS  finished,"  there  fell 
such  a  stupendous  Ughtning,  followed 
by  such  a  crash  o{  tnunder,  that  tha 
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Pope  left  the  altar,  the  reader  the 
desk,  and  all  present,  priests  and 
people,  ran  terrified  out  of  the 
church. 

ShakesDear^  as  we  have  seen, 
when  emoodying  the  feelings  of  a 
great  warrior  and  conqueror,  under- 
rates the  fear  of  death  ;  when  repre- 
senting a  Yoluptuary  condemned  in 
the  hey-day  of  youth  and  hot  blood, 
lie  enhances  it.  He  makes  Claudio^ 
in  "  Measure  for  Measure,"  say — 
"The  weariest  and  most  loathed  woridly 
life 

That  age,  ache,  penury,  and  imprison- 
ment 

Can  lay  on  nature,  is  a  paradise 

To  what  we  fear  of  death." 

The  opinions  are  extremely  opposite, 
yet  thev  are  consistent  with  nature, 
and  with  the  characters  and  positions 
of  the  persons  who  are  supposed  to 
utter  them.  But  criminals  who  have 
led  a  life  of  atrocious  guilt,  often  be- 
have with  composure  when  brought 
out  for  public  execution.  This  may 
arise  from  pride  subduingthe  terror  of 
the  moment,  from  being  conscience- 
stricken,  or  truly  penitent ;  but  we 
suspect,  in. general,  it  proceeds  from 
callousness  and  the  indifference  ^of 
hardened  unbelief.  Such  is  most 
likely  the  real  condition  of  those  who 
utter  ribald  jests,  remain  doggedly 
silent,  or  persist  in  denying  crimes 
which  all  the  world  lays  to  their 
charge  on  immutable  conviction. 
We  often  wonder  whence  Shakes- 
peare's observant  mind  and  creative 
genius  derived  the  idea  of  that  most 
anomalous  of  sentenced  felons,  Bar- 
nardine,  who  refuses  to  be  hanged 
until  it  pleases  himselfl  and  fives 
logical  reasons  for  it  He  has  been 
nine  years  under  sentence,  but  con- 
stantly reprieved :  might  often  have 
escaped,  out  declinea  the  opportu- 
nity. At  last  the  order  for  execution 
is  issued,  and  his  hour  has  arrived. 
The  hangman  calls  him,  to  which  he 
replies—"  Away,  you  rogue ;  I  am 
sleepy." 

"  Abhorwn.—'Look  you,  the  war- 
rant's come. 

"  Bamardine, — I  have  been  drink- 
ing all  night ;  I  am  not  fitted  for't 

"  Ahhorson,  —  Here  comes  your 
ghostly  father. 

"  Duke  (as  Friar\ — I  am  here  to 
pray  with  you. 


"  j5amart£»n^— Friar,  not  L  I 
have  been  drinking  hard  all  nigfat, 
and  I  will  have  more  time  to  prepare 
me,  or  they  shall  beat  out  mj  bnins 
with  billets.  I  will  not  consent  to 
die  this  day,  that's  certain. 

"  Z>i^— -Oh,  sir,  you  must ;  and 
therefore  I  beseech  you  look  forward 
on  the  journey  you  shall  ga 

"  Bamardifu, — I  swear  I  will  not 
be  hanged  to-day  for  any  maa'a 
persuasion. 

"  Duke. — But  hear  you. 

"  Bamardine. — Not  a  word.  If 
you  have  anything  to  say  to  me,  come 
to  my  ward,  for  thence  will  not  I  to- 
day.   ExU. 

^' Duke.—VxAt  to  live  or  die;  0 
gravel  heart !" 

And  the  obstinate  humorist  carries 
hispoint,  being  finally  remitted. 


sovereigns  who  loved  war  but  had  no 
taste  for  personal  participation  in  its 
perils.  Charles  the  Fifth,  and  his 
son,  Philip  the  Second,  are  amongst 
the  number.  The  leading  character- 
istic of  the  latter  was  cmedty,  a  dis- 
position generally  assodated  with 
cowardice.  Diocletian,  after  he  be- 
came emperor,  fought  more  by  his 
lieutenants  than  in  person.  Lactan- 
tius  said  of  him  that  he  was  timid 
and  spiritless  in  all  situations  <tf 
danger.  Erai  in  onrni  tumuUu  meti- 
culoms  et  animi  d^edtn.^  But  we 
must  receive  the  sentence  with  cau- 
tion. Lactantius  was  the  champioa 
and  advocate  of  the  Christians,  while 
Diocletian  was  their  bitter  persecu- 
tor. Before  he  reached  the  miporial 
dignity,  Diocletian,  the  son  of  a  slave, 
rose  from  the  ranks,  and  served 
through  many  wars,  bdbre  at  thir^- 
eight,  he  rose  to  the  command  of  the 
body-guards  of  Numerian.  He  must 
have  seen  and  shared  in  hard  fitt- 
ing under  a  succession  of  waruke 
sovereigns: — Odenathus,  OaUienua^ 
Claudius  Gothicus,  Aurelian,Tacitaa. 
Probus,  and  Cams.  The  reigns  of 
these  monarchs  were  short,  but 
abounding  in  militiury  enterprise  and 
achievements,  in  victories  and  con- 
quests, which  vindicated  the  andent 
^ory  of  Rome,  and  maintained  the 
reputation  of  the  long  defunct  but 
still  nominal  BepuUic.  It  is  not 
easy  to  believe  that  a  soldier  of  for- 
tune like  Diocletian,  without  interest 
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or  powerful  connexions,  who  must  the  strife,''  as  Lord  Byron  translates 

fight  his  waj  up  the  ladder  sur-  the  passage.    Yet  a  brave  general  ii 

rounded  by  active  competitors,  and  not  obliged  to  be  a  vulture  snufElng 

who  can  only  hope  to  win  superior  blood  like  the  truculent  Ehig  of  the 

esteem  and  station  by  superior  con-  Huns.    He  can  maintain  his  reputa- 

duct,  can  be  a  constitutional  coward,  tion  for  nersonal  courage  wiuiout 

The  same  charge  has  been  brought  jumping  alone  into  the  midst  of  an 

against  Cromwell  and  Napoleon,  but  army  of  foes,  as  Alexander  did  from 

it  defeats  itself.    No  rational  arguer  the  walls  of  Oxydrace ;  or  resisting  a 

gives  credit  to  the  calumny.  host  of  many  thousands  wiUi  three 

A  commander  should  be  self-col-  hundred  men.  as  Charles  XII.  did  at 

lected  in   a  battle,   calm  under  a  Bender:  or  of  placing  his  foot  first  on 


shower  of  darts  or  the  whistling  of  the  scalmg  ladder  in  emulation  of  the 

artillery ;  but  to  prove  his  courage,  extreme   daring   of  the  Constable 

he  is  not  called  upon  to  charge  wind-  Bourbon,    under    extreme    drcum- 

mills  with  the  chivalric  madness  of  stances,  at  the  storming  of  Rome. 

Don  Quixote,  or  to  slay  eight  hundred  Charles   the    First    lacked    nwral 

enemies  with  his  own  hand,  as  re-  courage,    but   he    was    no   craven 

corded  of  Aurelian  and  Richard  Coeur  physically.    His  braveiy  in  the  field, 

de  Lion.     Charles   of  Sweden  and  and  calm  dignity  on  the  scaffold. 

Attila  loved  fighting  for  fighting's  went  far  in  atonement  of  his  political 

sake ;  for  the  ceftaminis  gaudia^  as  weaknesses  and  shortoomin^BL 


Oassiodorus  writes ;  *'  the  rapture  of 


OAK  LEAVES  AND  MOULD.— NO.  IL 

BT  THOMAS  lEWIN, 

L 

I  HAVE  a  picture  in  my  room. 

One  of  the  dead,  beloved  and  lost ; 
It  looks  at  me  through  moming^s  gloom, 

Through  the  dun^  dizzv  calm  of  noon, 
And  when  the  twihght  clouds  drift  past, 

The  silver  shores  of  the  stormy  moon. 

Around  the  casement  where  I  rest. 
Old  flowers  and  shrubs  she  loved  have  grown ; 

Their  shadows  in  the  light  of  the  west 
Waver  and  nod,  as  the  wind  o'er  me, 

From  the  low  laved  evening  hill  has  blown; 
And  the  first  M  star  floats  up  the  sea. 

And  here  I  think  In  the  low  twflight 

I  see  tiiee  wandering  on  the  stniina 
Of  thy  new  home  this  purple  night ; 

And  beckoning  through  the  shadowy  screen 
Of  spabe^  with  a  mure  moonlit  hand 

Toward  wherel  am  and  thou  hast  been. 

n. 
Spirits  of  those  we  call  the  dead. 

Spirits  who  onoe  were  flsurbed  in  day. 
Hove  with  ns  as  the  world  we  tread, 

Drifts  through  the  waves  of  night  and  day: 
Chained  l^  the  laws  that  spread  through  space 

like  shadows  of  some  sun  a&r, 
Th'  invisible  and  nu»rtal  race 

Boll  sphered  for  ever  round  this  star : 
Bat  *mia  yon  myriad  hosts,  for  m^ 

One  lives;  in  one  alone  my  soul 
Love's  pure  perpetual  home  shall  see, 

Howe'er  tne  pLsnets  change  and  roll 
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Howe'er  the  spheres  of  soqLb  are  driven 

When  mighty  influences  stir, 
I  need  but  pray  and  look  to  heaven — 

She  comes  whene'er  I  think  of  her : 
And  sometimes  from  the  low  sea  moon 

I  watch  her  o'er  the  wave  appear ; 
And  oft  in  the  loud  cities  noon, 

A  silence  tells  me  she  is  near. 

•  m. 

Let  yean  roll  on,  the  happy  past 

Shill  make  my  sweetest  pleasure  here ; 
Old  love,  enough  for  me,  shall  last 

And  with  it,  all  mv  heart  holds  dear : 
Still  thou  shalt  watch  me  £rom  the  height 

Of  yonder  asure  death  deep  skies. 
Dear  soul,  a  fond  and  faithful  light. 

Though  all  unseen  of  these  dim  eyes ; 
While  lapped  in  heart  trance,  night  by  night, 

I'll  gather  olden  days  to  me ; 
And  soothe  my  evening  with  thy  light, — 

Life  rounded  moon  of  memory. 

rv. 
Ofttimee  I  leave  mj  lone  abode 

To  breathe  the  air  amid  my  dreams, 
To  wander  on  some  lonelv  road. 

And  ponder  o'er  eternal  themes ; 
And  pausing  by  the  moonlit  tree 

Above  the  blue  drift  of  the  river. 
Stand  and  think  that  silently 

She  wanders  by  my  side  for  ever. 

Of^  by  the  morning  casement  chill, 

I  think,  as  I  look  throueh  the  bund  half  drawn. 
That  o'er  the  mild  slope  of  the  hill, 

I  see  her  face  amid  the  dawn  : 
And  from  the  rivulet  below, 

Her  gentle  voice  seems  murmuring  near. 

When  my  heart  is  in  my  happv  ear. 
And  the  early  wind  is  breathing  low. 
Blue  April  comes  with  soft  moonlight^ 

And  leaf^  wind  and  humid  star ; 
The  saint-like  clouds,  all  pure  and  white. 

Look  from  the  mjanight  heavens  afar. 
Then  in  the  casement's  dusky  rest, 

And  on  the  streams  of  air  that  roll 
From  yon  star  o'er  the  mountain's  crest* 

I  hear  her  whi^>ering  to  my  eouL 

•V. 

It  is  a  dim  gray  sabbath  day, 

The  prayer-bell  rings,  the  wind  is  low. 
And  the  dear  tomb  to  which  I  strav 

Is  dim  with  mist  and  ledged  with  snow: 
I  think  of  thee,  I  pra^r  fbr  thee^ 

Dear  friend  now  lying  oahn  below ; 
I  know  not  wnither  thou  art  sone, 

And  that  I  lov6  thee,  all  I  know: 
The  sabbath  days  are  all  I  own 

To  bring  thee  to  my  heart  of  woe. 
To  call  thy  face  up  all  alone. 

And  dream  of  dear  times  long  ago : 
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Ob.  well  I  feel  couldst  thou  come  near 

And  heal  this  heart  of  thy  death  blow, 
Thou'd  leave  the  heaven  to  dry  my  tear, 

Nor  wish  return  and  leave  me  so. 

But  Qody  whose  will  is  perfect  love, 

Between  us  makes  the  space-seas  flow, 
And  hangs  the  barrier'd  stars  above 

To  shut  the  dead  j&om  worlds  below : 

Once  feared  I — ^but  fear  thou  not,  dear. 

That  grief  would  weep  the  memory  blind, 
That  love  with  time  would  lessen  here, 

And  active  days  leave  woe  behind. 

But  ah !  dear  angel,  never  more 

Comes  on  this  earth  pure  joy  to  me. 
But  grows  and  hoards  itself  with  thee 

Upon  that  far  eternal  shore. 

VI. 

When  Winter's  mighty  presence  comes 

With  dolorous  airs,  gray  rain  and  snows, 
I  pace,  while  storm  around  me  hums. 

The  brown  beech  forest's  skeleton  rows 
Upon  the  hill  above  the  town  ; 

JBut  dimly  trace  its  smoky  form  ; 
The  distance  lies  in  mistv  storm, 

The  gray-green  sea  and  woodlands  brown ; 
The  roaring  city  lies  beneath 

As  quiet  as  a  distant  doud ; 
All  still  as  they  within  the  shroud 

That  lie  within  the  streets  of  death  : 

Of  t  here  we  sate  on  the  summer  grass. 

And  watched  through  the  windows  of  the  wood 
The  distant  figures  silent  pass 

Along  the  yellow  winding  road ; 
And  like  the  winds  that  moan  and  mourn. 

The  heart-blood  coldly  sways  through  me, 
As  I  stand  in  the  falling  leaves  forlorn. 

And  carve  her  name  on  the  wintry  tree. 

The  day  fell  gray  and  windy  at  noon, 

Then  lapsed  in  a  darker  calm  for  an  hour, 

While  heavily  swept  the  drifting  shower. 

Across  the  fields  again,  again — 

The  dark  unravelling  cloud  of  rain. 

At  sunset  for  a  space,  the  green 

Of  the  distant  slopes  and  hills  were  seen ; 

Then  evening  grew  to  dreary  night, 

But  cleared  a  little  in  tHe  light 
Of  the  vague  wintry  moon. 

vn. 
Upon  a  lawn  that  fronted  toward  the  sun, 

I  saw  her  in  my  dream — the  sweet  loved  face 
And  gentle  form  by  which  I  used  to  run 

In  childish  days,  and  the  old  simple  grace 
That  made  all  love  her,  was  upon  her  still ; 

She  smiled  on  me,  and  in  that  smile  I  knew 
That  death,  the  heavens,  and  heavenly  friends  we  meet 

When  passed  beyond  the  autumn  arc  of  blue, 
Were  nought  to  her ;  and  that  her  loving  will 

Would  tokd  her  from  their  glory  for  my  sake,         ^  t 
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vin. 
When  spring  floats  iro  the  seas,  and  wbik 

The  freah  aim  sootne  the  sense,  onoe  more 
In  the  Une  light  of  April's  smile 

I  pace  the  pfomontoTy's  shore ; 
Where  many  a  day  with  liiendly  bodes 

We  Ineathed  the  peace  of  ocean's  noan^ 
Tim  high  in  dreamy  dnslL  the  rooks 

Poshed  woodward,  and  the  brightening  moon 
Boonded  abore  the  cloudy  wave  : 

The  distant  lighthoose  glimmered  red ; 
Beneath  the  IhHow  swamped  the  cave, 

And  from  the  gray  of  smuiet  dead, 
The  bell  tolled  from  the  inland  dark ; 

At  times  came  Yoices  from  the  main, 
At  times  remote  the  watch  dog^s  bark 

No  change  is  here  but  in  the  Drain, 
And  heart,  where  many  a  year  has  flown 

Without  tiiee,  on  tiie  summer  earth, 
Where  nature  now  seems  bri^t  alone, 

And  by  the  sU^iit  winter  hearth : 

Here,  as  with  many  memoried  heart 

I  trace  our  green  walks  by  the  shore. 
I  pause,  to  pray  for  thee  apart, 

To  call  thee  to  my  side  once  more ; 
For  well  I  koow  hadst  thou  the  power 

Thou'dst  leave  the  bri^test  heavenly  sphere, 
To  see  me  but  for  one  bnef  hour; 

To  comfort  me  left  lonely  here. 
Well,  it  is  something,  still  to  dream 

In  nature's  silence  by  the  bay ;  • 

.     A|pii4  recalling  love,  to  seem 

livmg  with  thee  uiis  one  brief  day. 
Which  now  hase-wildered,  swift  and  low 

Sinks  to  the  sea  in  mournful  gloom. 
While  gusts  of  wind  from  the  gray  glow. 

And  passes  moaning  toward  thy  tomb. 
I  turn  my  back  upon  the  hill ; 

Fate  beckons  me  to  other  lands ; 
Nifi^t  spreads  before  me  wide  and  chill— 

A  lonely  moon  and  endless  sands. 

IX. 

It  is  a  quiet  lonely  day, 

A  summer  Sunoay  sweet  and  long ; 
The  sky  is  scarfed  with  clouds  of  gray. 

The  trees  are  fiill  of  simple  song: 

Ah  I  many  a  dav  like  this  we've  trod 

The  leafy  path  beside  the  river. 
Two  silent  souls,  and  prayed  to  God 

That  our  old  love  nught  last  for  ever. 

How  oft  on  eveninss  gone  by, 

In  stilly  hours  of  joy  and  rest, 
We  sate  within  the  casement  nigh, 

And  gased  into  the  yellow  west : 

And  musing  heard  a  mournful  sound 

Funereal,  float  along  the  river, 
And  die  above  the  cvpress'd  mound 

That  doaed  thee  £^  nv  nght  for  «|sr.^  ^^  Googk 
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I  watch  the  stan  that  westward  roll, 
And  Icaig  to  wander  where  they  go^ 

On  to  the  grave  that  ahrineB  mj  woe— 
On  to  the  country  of  the  80uL 

Ofttimee  I  fear  the  storm  of  life 
May  drown  thy  memoried  Yoiee  dtvina ; 

That  I  may  lose  amid  the  strife 
The  toach  of  vanished  hands  in  mine. 

That  year  on  year  widening  apace. 
But  farther  ;ret  our  souls  may  serer ; 

Bat  no :  in  qmet  hoars  thy  £Etce 
Comes  back  in  bleased  oreams  for  eyer. 
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Whatevkr  shall  be  the  fieite  of  the 
Reform  Bill  of  Earl  Bossell's  Min- 
istry,— we  commence  this  article 
whilst  the  lists  are  still  open  and  the 
straggle  proceeding,— it  may  with 
cohndence  be  said  that  no  measure  of 
high  constitutional  importance  has 
ever  been  more  fully  or  more  aUy 
discussed.  The  li^t  Parliament 
under  the  old  Franchises  which  have 
served  so  well  for  over  thirty  years— 
if  it  is  to  be  the  last— has  shown 
great  vigour  and  conscientiousneBS. 
Perhaps  never  before.in  a  ereat  poli- 
tical crisis,  was  there  less  of  the  spirit 
of  faction,  or  more  general  independ- 
ence of  jud^pnent  or  earnestness  of 
purpose  exhibited  bv  the  House  of 
Uommona  Although  party  ties  have 
been  as  jK>werfxd  as  on  other  occa- 
sions to  lold  the  crowd  of  the  rank 
and  file  together  under  their  respec- 
tive chiefB,among  the  leading  thinners 
the  higher  considerations  of  public 
duty  have  operated  powerfully,  and 
the  fetters  oi  names  and  associations 
have  been  cast  oflP^  and  the  course 
manfuUy  taken  which  strong  convic- 
tions dictated  and  the  national  in- 
terests seemed  to  demand.  Itisthis 
feature  which  chiefly  gives  moment 
to  a  prolong  debate  that  will  oc- 
cupy a  ^romment  place  in  the  history 
of  political  warfare,  and  it  will  be 
well  to  mark  how  such  a  develop- 
ment of  an  unwonted  parliamentary 
independence  is  accounted  for. 

It  will  not  be  sufficient  to  refer  it 
to  the  idiosyncracy  of  one  or  more 
individuals  whose  bold  example 
stimulated  others.  Without  den  ving 
that  the  country  owes  a  vast  deal  to 


the  men— few  but  brave  and  compe- 
tent—who have  resisted  Bevolution 
in  the  name  of  Reform,  and  before 
pointing  more  particularly  to  what 
they  admally  have  done,  let  us  look 
at  the  deeper  influences  which  they 
have  obeyed,  and  trace  to  its  origin 
that  constitutionalism  which  they 
have  arisen  to  represent  at  the  in- 
stant when  their  help  was  needed. 

It  does  not  appear  that  those  per- 
sons, right  though  they  be  in  a  degree, 
go  to  the  root  of  the  matter,  who 
attribute  the  spirit  of  resistance  to 
ill-considered  cSiange  manifested  by 
a  liberal  section  of  representatives  to 
the  surviving,  for  a  time,  of  Pahner- 
stonian  ideas;  for  Lord  Pahnerston's 
poliQv  was  admittedly  the  creation  of 
a  public  oi^nion  in  favour  of  consti- 
tutional repose,  and  not  the  cause  of 
it  The  man,  gnai  as  he  was.  was 
less  than  the  influence  which  he 
obeyed.  Nor  is  it  imputable  to  what 
has  been  called  by  many  in  a  narrow 
party  sense  a  conservative  reaction. 
Mahily  it  is  due  to  the  double  cause, 
that  the  people  at  large  have  long 
been  satiimed  with  the  working  of 
the  parliamentary  machine,  and  have 
not  scrupled  to  say  so ;  and  that  those 
who,  for  party  or  other  designs,  have 
desired  to  remodel  it.  have  proclaimed 
their  purpose  lately  in  a  manner 
more  open,  more  daring,  and  more 
aUrming,  than  even  the  intellig|nit 
dass  of  working  men  can  bear.  The 
great  body  of  operatives,  enfranchised 
and  unenfhmchiBed  alike,  have  given 
proof  that  thev  are  satisfied,  and 
hence  the  signal  failure  of  adtators 
among  them;  but,  partly  from  a 
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wish  neyer  to  acknowledge  finality 
in  a  progressive  State,  partlv  becaose 
Reform  was  a  familiar  idea,  they 
have  given  that  sort  of  apathetic 
sanction  to  the  projects  of  their  sup- 
posed friends  which  has  puzzled  and 
thwarted  the  Ministry. 

The  rationale  of  this  apathv  was 
unexplained  until  the  electoral  sta- 
tistics appeared.  It  was  then  seen 
that  the  working  men  are  fairlv  re- 
presented, and  that  in  some  places 
they  have  even  the  command  of  the 
constituencies.  They  had  felt  this 
themselves.  They  saw  no  anomaly 
They  were  conscious  of  no  disability, 
iMid  it  was  impossible  to  persuade 
them  that  the^  had  a  grievance. 
These  facts,  which  are  entirely  indis- 
putable, are  the  stable  basis  of  the 
Position  which  the  men  of  the  Middle 
^artjT  have  taken  up. 
This  Middle  Party,  first  so  entitled 
in  these  very  pages,  the  party  which 
Mr.  Bright  ndicmed  whenhe  favoured 
the  House  with  his  Scotch-terrier 
illustration,  and  to  the  strength  and 
ability  of  which  Earl  Russell  wished 
to  shut  his  eyes,  when,  at  the  meeting 
of  his  supporters,  he  disputed  its  ex- 
istence, we  spoke  of  in  our  Februanr 
number,  before  the  Session  opened, 
as  constituted  by  a  serious  defection 
from  the  Ministerial  ranks,  and  added : 
"This  is  the  party — hardly  yet  formed, 
but  contaimng  the  elements  of  the 
only  competent  Opposition — ^which 
the  Ministry  really  fear.  They  are 
not  apprehensive  of  mischief  from 
Mr.  !uisraell  as  the  leader  in  an 
attack.  He  is  not  in  a  position  to 
Assail  the  €k)vemment  on  the  Reform 
^[uestion.  He  himself  stands  pledged 

S»  a  measure  of  Reform  which  Mr. 
ladstone  will  probably  be  able  to 
s1iow  went  quite  as  far  as  the  Bill  the 
Ministry  are  about  to  introduce  .  .  . 
It  would  be  easy  to  disarm  him  alone ; 
but  there  are  those  other  champions  in 
the  field-— not  manjr,  perhaps,  m  num- 
ber, but  (juite  unfettered,  very  bold- 
and  carrying  with  them  the  prestige  of 
Iiord  Palmerston's  name.  The  pupils 
of  the  great  departed  have  a  noble 
Vork,  and  if  tney  only  take  it  up 
energetically,  the  mass  of  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli s  followers  must  troop  round 
them.  It  is  certain  that  the  party 
of  honest  and  manly  resistance  to 
Bri^htism,  in  all  its  branches  and 
projects,  will  have  a  large  degree  of 
public  aympathyi  and  stand  a  £ur 


chance  of  becoming  the  ruling  in- 
fluence in  British  politics  for  a  pro- 
tracted period."    In  this  passage  we 
have  not  a  word  to  alter.   Everything 
that  has  since  occurred  corroborates 
the  view  then  taken  of  the  more 
immediate    political    future.      The 
Palmerstonian  contingent  have  proved 
themselves  a  potent  parliamentaiy 
force — ^powerful  in  their  imnciplea,  in 
the  support  they  have  received  from 
the  press  and  from  the  public,  and  in 
the  ability  which  they  have  manifested 
in  debate.    In  some  form  or  other, 
whether  as  a  section  of  a  coalition 
Ministry,  or  as  an  independent  Oppo- 
sition, they  must  henceforward  exert 
an  influence  upon  English  legislatioa 
which    no  mere   eloquence   of  the 
over-wordy  order  will   conntenraiL 
That  influence,   too,  must   be,   on 
the  wholes  salutwy;  for  whatever 
may  be  tne  opinions  of  the  poli- 
ticians to  whom  we  refer  on  other 
matters,  they  are  to  the  core  soond 
on  the  constitutional  principle  that 
the  balance  of  political  power  amon^ 
the  various  classes  of  society  shaU 
be  preserved.    If  the  passing  of  the 
Fr^chise  Bill  should  destroy  ti^ 
balance,  they  will  apply  themselves 
to  the  task  of  restoring  it  by  further 
legislation,  in  connexion  with   the 
re-arrangement  of  seats  or  otherwiBe. 
They  can  be  depended  upon  through- 
out as  anti-American,  to   use  tiie 
phrase  which  will  in  the  shortest 
way  convey  their  position  and  charac- 
teristics. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
features  of  the  crisis  through  which 
the  country  is  passing,  that  the  ablest 
and  most  influential  of  our  journalists 
are  on  the  side  of  tlus  party  of 
Moderates.  There  are  persons  who 
will  plume  themselves  on  discover- 
ing causes  for  this  of  a  difierent 
kind  from  those  that  are  manifest, 
and  the  significance  of  which  it  is 
proper  to  indicate.  We  confess  our- 
selves however,  to  be  of  those  who 
consider  that  an  honest  desire  to 
uphold  and  condemn,  according  as 
conscience  and  the  country*s  interests 
requh-e,  animates  the  leadmg  journals 
CAjoying  the  public  confidence.  This 
desire  was  never  more  palpably  do- 
minant than  now,  and  never  before 
were  the  public  more  ready  to  ac- 
knowledge the  fact,  and  grant  to 
the  reasonings  of  their  dauy  coun- 
eellora  the  attention  to  whidh  saok 
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a  oonyiction  prompts.  Should  the 
Beform  Bill  be  defeated  in  its  pre- 
sent shape,  the  press  may  fairly  claim 
in  large  measure  the  credit  of  the 
victory.  It  is  very  questionable 
whether  the  Liberal  members,  who 
have  opposed  it  would  have  had 
courage  for  the  course  they  adopted,  or 
having  entered  upon  would  have 
persevered  in  itj  but  for  the  ready 
appreciation  their  principles  found 
in  the  daily  journals^  and  the  able 
und  constant  justification  of  their  con- 
duct volunteered  by  those  who  disin- 
terestedly approved  it,  and  discerned 
with  quick  and  practised  eye  that 
it  was  far  more  m  accordance  with 
the  convictions  of  the  people  than 
the  democracy  of  Mr.  Bright,  which  is 
without  defined  limits,  and  means 
umversal  sufrage  if  it  means  any- 
thing. 

The  more  clearsighted  of  public 
writers,  professing  heretofore  to  be 
of  the  Liberal  party,  have  perceived 
that  the  change  in  the  character  of 
that  jpartv  proposed  to  be  effected 
by  Mr.  Gladstone  would  be  its  ruin, 
and  the  desire  to  avert  that  con- 
fiummation  has  operated  to  influence 
their  conduct  England  might  for  a 
short  period  become  enamoured  of 
Badicalism,  might  fall  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  stupid  delusion  that  Mr. 
Bright  is  a  great  prophet,  and  the  £1 
voter  a  philosophic  politician,  whose 
sagacity  has  hitherto  been  denied  to 
{ihe  councils  of  the  State  to  its  vital 
iiy  ury :  but  no  one  can  suppose  that 
tms  affection  for  Radicalism  would 
last  And  when  it  gave  way,  where 
would  the  Liberal  party  be  if  Earl 
Bussell'  and  Mr.  Gladstone  had  been 
permitted  to  turn  the  full  stream  of 
its  influence  into  the  Birmingham 
channel  %  The  English  public  would 
be  compelled  in  that  event  to  reject 
the  Lioeral  party  as  debased — to 
put  it  from  them  as  a  guilty  thine ; 
and  the  result  would  be  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  purely  Conservative 
-  Ministry,  to  last  as  long  tA  the  re- 
membrance lasted  of  the  peril  from 
which  the  nation  had  escaped.  The 
Liberals  who  did  not  wish  to  see 
their  party  destroyed  had  no  alter- 
native but  to  denounce  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, who  had  proposed  to  swamp 
it  with  the  Radicalism  of  Mr. 
Bi*.;ht;  and  accordingly,  nothing 
could  be  truer  or  more  efifective  than 
the  statement  of  Lord  Grosvenor,  that 


Mr.  Gladstone  was  the  real  traitor, 
the  deserter  from  Liberal  principleSi 
the  leader  who  had  insulted  his  fol- 
lowers by  endeavouring  to  set  up  a 
new  flag  instead  of  the  old  one  to 
which  alone  they  owed  aUegiance; 
and  nothing  could  be  more  auaacious 
than  the  charge  made  by  the  leader 
of  the  House  of  Commons  against 
the  true  Liberals  of  having  been  false 
to  the  colours  whose  honour  they 
have  been  in  reality  maintaining. 
The  course  of  the  debate  on  the  Re- 
form Bill  tended  powerfully  to  justi^ 
the  Liberal  Opposition  as  tne  Liberal 
party  proper,  and  when  the  mists 
have  cleared  away,  and  the  argument 
comes  to  be  inade  by  the  political 
historian  without  heat  or  preiudice, 
Mr.  Gladstone  wiU  be  described  aa 
the  worst  friend  the  Liberal  party 
ever  had — as  the  Minister  who,  with 
two  roads  before  him,  to  make  choice 
between,  notwithstanding  that  he  had 
the  experience  of  so  sound  a  man  as 
Lord  ralmerston  for  his  guidance, 
chose  the  wrong  road,  and  strove  in- 
temperately  and  vainly  to  dra^  an  un- 
willmg  party  after  him  in  his  fatal 
error. 

The  conviction  is  growing,  and  we 
may  claim  to  have  done  our  part  to 
foster  it,  that  whether  the  Ministry 
get  over  the  difficulty  of  the  second 
reading  of  the  Reform  Bill  or  not, 
the  country  can  only  be  rescued  from 
the  peril  into  which  they  have  brought 
it  by  a  combination  of  Conservatives 
of  tne  more  liberal,  and  Whigs  of  the 
less  radical,  order.  We  of  course  bear 
in  mind  the  old  saying  that  "  England 
hates  coalitions,''^  but  the  coahtions 
which  En^and  has  reason  to  hate 
were  coalitions  of  convenience,  in 
which  there  were  no  common  sympa- 
thies and  no  real  bonds  of  umon. 
The  case  before  us  is  different  If 
the  persons  come  together  into  a 
new  and  strong  party  of  whom  we 
speak  they  will  have  been  compacted 
under  a  powerful  necessity,  compel- 
ling men  to  act  together  because 
their  prmciples  are  the  same,  and 
because  those  principles  are  gravely 
imperilled.  The  Ministry,  which 
should  thus  be  formed,  would  be  at 
once  more  Conservative  and  more 
Liberal  than  its  precursor,  and  ac- 
cordingly more  English  and  more  en- 
during. The  only  danger  would  be 
the  doubt  whether  leadmgmen  unac- 
customed to  act  together,  and  igno- 
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rant  of  each  other's  tempers  and 
views  on  general  subjects,  would  be 
able  to  avoid  all  personal  altercation, 
and  consent  to  make  sufficient  recip- 
rocal sacrifices ;  but  this  sort  of  diffi- 
culty has  to  be  encountered  when- 
ever new  Hood  is  brought  into  a 
Ministiy,  and  under  a  politic  and 
conciliatory  diief  petty  disputes 
ought  to  be  easily  restramed.  It  is 
pretty  well  known  that  should  it  be- 
come necessary  for  tne  Queen  to 
consult  Lord  Derbjr,  he  will  decline 
to  take  office.  He  is  constitutionalljy 
unfitted  for  the  position,  and  his 
health  not  eaual  to  it  The  noble 
lord  would  advise  Her  Majesty,  no 
doubt,  to  apply  to  some  statesman  of 
experience  who  would  command,  at 
least  by  tiie  respect  entertained  for 
his  character,  the  confidence  of  the 
country,  addmff  the  expression  of  his 
belief  that  a  Ministry  composed  to 
some  extent  of  men  heretofore  sitting 
on  different  sides  of  the  House,  is  the 
necessity  of  the  political  situation. 
This  view  of  the  course  to  be  taken 
acceded  to,  and  the  principal  selected, 
all  the  rest  would  be  practicable 
enough.  The  Middle-party  men, 
when  in  power,  would  command  much 
more  than  a  sufficient  number  of 
Liberal  votes  to  place  Mr.  Gladstone 
and  the  Radicals  in  a  safe  minority; 
and  there  would  be  no  reason  that  a 
Government  so  constructed  and  sup- 
ported should  not  last  out  the  full 
term  of  a  parliament. 

We  may  remind  the  publio,  further, 
that  in  the  pages  of  the  UinyEBSiTT 
MAGAZiKiy  wnen  briefly  reoofding 


the  death  of  the  late  wiee  and  icood 
Premier,  we  strongly  reocnnm^idcd 
the  immediate  formation  of  a  PkJmer- 
ston  Club  in  tribute  to  his  memory, 
and  to  sustain  and  perpetuate  his 
wisely  balanced  prindplea,  under  the 
application  of  which  to  its  dcHnestie 
annirs  the  nation  prospered,  the 
people  were  content,  and  such  mH»- 
tions  as  the  present  IGmat^B  &ts 
endeavoured  to  create  were  unknowa. 
Without  some  such  wganinitioii  the 
strength  of  the  new  party  will  not 
be  readily  asoertainaUe.  It  wii 
otherwise  have  no  dear  raDyiiig- 
point  Since  we  then  wrote,  diort  as 
IS  the  time  that  has  eli^ieed,  ma — 
mists  have  been  cleared  away.  Mu 
that  was  thought  at  that  time  alBic. 
romantic  in  idea  is  plain  fiict  now. 
There  can  no  longer  oe-  any  diqnita 
as  to  the  existence  of  a  i>owerfal 
Palmerstonian  influence  in  Flnfia- 
ment,  and  the  propriety  of  eRtablish- 
inff  a  new  dub,  <n  the  cbanicter  we 
indicated,  is  admitted.  Witii  respect 
to  the  name,  we  still  press  that  the 
word  ^  Palmerston  "  would  cany  a 
distinct  idea,  and  be  acoepCable  not 
only  to  those  who  would  join  a  Middle 
Party,  but  to  the  nation.  It  would 
be  a  guarantee  that  ^  country 
would  not  seek  in  vain  for  theserviees 
of  a  body  of  representatives  compe- 
tently and  boldly  led,  who  would 
never  stoop  to  seek  ponolarity  by 
sacrificing  the  interests  or  the  whole 
people  to  those  of  a  dass.  even  the 
largest  numerically,  or  enaeavonr  to 
retain  office  by  the  arts  of  the  T 
gogue. 
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BALZAC  IN  UNDBESS. 


Alrkaby  in  this  Magaeine  have  been 
treated  the  subjects  of  the  style, 
spirit,  and  tendency  of  Balzac's 
stories.  The  present  paper  has  no 
connexion  with  any  of  these  things. 
It  has  to  do  with  fialzac  the  man  of 
mighty  plans,  of  untiring  industry, 
of  insatiable  greed  for  gold*  the  man 
of  sumptuous  living  when  not  labour- 
ing like  a  mole  in  his  darkened 
chamber,  and  of  buoyant  hopefulness 
in  the  very  wreck  of  his  most  darling 

Srojects.  A  man  of  iron  will,  and 
etermination  to  live  one  day  at  ease 
and  in  the  ei^oyment  of  luxury,  he 
long  endured  poverty  and  ill  success 
in  his  literary  attempts.  Having  made 
himself  a  name  in  literature  and 
changed  places  with  the  Paris  pub- 
lishers— they  being  now  obliged  to 
wait  on  him  instead  of  he  on  them 
— he  was  still  obliged  to  work  like  a 
horse  in  order  to  clear  oflf  incum- 
brances, purchase  rare  objects  of  vertu, 
and  repair  those  mistakes  in  business 
to  which  he  as  well  as  every  mere 
man  of  letters,  was,  and  ever  will  be 
obnoxious.  At  last  when  by  a  mar- 
riage with  Countess  Hanska,  he  was 
rendered  independent  of  mental 
drudgery,  and  looked  forward  to  happy 
years  to  be  spent  in  the  acquisition 
of  rare  objects  of  art,  and  of  domestic 
happiness  with  an  amiable  and  de- 
voted wife,  the  dread  summons  came 
in  the  very  first  year  of  marriage — 
and  his  laborious  and  stormy  career 
was  past  Of  this  strange  existence 
the  present  paper  pretends  merely  to 
present  a  few  episodes^  not  of  much 
importance  but  very  cnaracteristic  of 
the  character  and  disposition  of  the 
man  as  distinguished  u-om  the  writer. 

VOL.  LXVIL— NO.  COCCU. 
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It  would  be  too  much  to  expect 
that  a  man  rigidly  confining  himself 
to  literary  work  for  eighteen  hours 
a  day  for  months  at  a  time,  and  in 
his  enjoyable  moments  seeing  few  but 
mere  artists  and  literary  people, 
should  be  a  ffood  man  of  business, 
and  possess  haoits  of  order  and  thrift. 
He  supposed  that  he  had  discovered 
the  site  of  the  Jardies,  a  notable 
outlet  of  Versailles  in  the  days  of' 
the  ^'  Grand  Monarque,"  though  the 
good  foUt  of  Sevres  and  Ville  d' Avray 
would  never  acknowledge  that  bis 
unprofitable  purchase  stood  on  the  site 
of  that  favourite  spot  of  some  of 
Louis's  courtiers. 

Bakac  had  scarcely  built  the  outer 
walk,  and  set  up  the  great  folding 
door,  when  he  got  engraved  in  golden 
characters  on  a  slab  of  black  marble 
inserted  underthebell,  "The  Jardies." 

**The  door  was  pot  in  position,  and 
tamed  on  its  binges  belore  the  house,  whose 
entrance  it  was  intended  to  guard,  was 
built.  The  construction  of  this  mansiott 
was  long  a  precious  godsend  to  the  caustie 
reunioss  of  the  PariaianSi  always  on  the 
watch  for  the  foibles  of  a  superior  personage. 
Qreat  was  the  weakness  of  Balzac  on  the 
subject  of  masonry.  It  was  at  that  epoch 
his  only  pleasure,  his  only  manner  of  rest- 
ing from  the  excessive  mental  labour  to 
which  he  was  devoted.  Despotic  in  his 
directions,  he  managed  to  forget  the  stair- 
case. So  one  fine  day,  masons  and  archi- 
tects gathered  round  blm,  and  cried,  ^Mon- 
sieur Baliac,  the  house  is  finished :  when 
are  we  to  commence  with  the  staircase?'  '* 
— Letm  Godan* 

Our  romancist  had  projected 
fiq;kacioua  apartments  in  his  limitec|. 
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building,  and  the  abominable  staircase 
would  persist  in  cutting  a  third  off 
one  room,  a  half  off"  another,  and 
completely  spoiling  the  poetical  plan 
of  the  impractised  architect  He  en- 
deaYOurea  to  reduce  it,  to  twist  it, 
to  confine  it  to  a  comer,  but  it  would 
not  adapt  itself  to  any  of  the  master's 
designs.  *^The  masons  in  despair 
flun^  their  mortar  to  the  skies,  the 
architect  broke  the  legs  of  his  com- 
passes, and  in  a  fit  of  utter  prostration 
Balzac  cried  out,  'Well,  since  this 
rebellious  article  insists  on  being 
master  inside,  I  will  turn  it  out  of 
doors.'" 

Thus  did  he  succeed  in  securing 
the  largest  possible  dimensions  for 
his  apartments,  and  the  troublesome 
staircase  being  exposed  to  the  incle- 
mency of  the  weather  was  obliged  to 
lean  against  the  exterior  wall  in  an 
ignoble  fashion.  This  and  other  ap- 
parent conquests  over  impracticable 
matters  form  apt  illustrations  of  the 
general  unfitness  of  mere  literary 
genius  to  bring  to  a  successful  issue 
such  matters  as  require  habits  of 
order  and  patience,  and  mere  worldly 
wisdom. 

Bahsac's  surprising  industry,  and 
efforts  to  finish  long  laborious  tasks, 
were  means  (not  at  all  agreeable  in 
themselves)  to  obtain  the  ever- 
cherished  desire  of  his  life — eiyov- 
ment  of  luxury  in  furniture  and  ob- 
jects of  art  Such  was  his  all-absorb- 
ing wish  for  wealth,  not  in  the  miser's 
sense,  however,  that  his  imagination 
was  possessed  at  times  by  the  wildest 
schemes  for  acquiring  treasure  by  easy 
and  speedy  means.  A  few  examples 
of  his  hallucinations  will  be  given  in 
the  course  of  the  article.  Here  we 
take  a  'glance  at  his  order  of  time 
for  twenty-four  hours,  the  night  fur- 
nishing the  most  propitious  moments. 

Attired  in  a  Dominican's  white 
gown  and  hood,  and  sitting  in  a 
room  remote  from  disturbance,  and 
lighted  up  by  wax  candles  (sun- 
light— when  it  appeared— being  care- 
fully excluded),  he  began  his  dav 
at  two  o'clock,  A.M.,  and  wrote  on  till 
six.  From  this  hour  till  nine  his 
time  was  taken  up  by  a  bath,  his 
morning  beverage  of  strong  unsugared 
coffee,  a  conference  with  his  pub- 
lisher,  and     correction    of    proofs. 


From  nine  to  noon  he  wrote  on,  and 
then  refreshed  himself  with  a  dejeuner 
of  which  fresh  eggs  were  the  diief 
article,  his  drink  being  unadulterated 
water.  After  another  cup  of  coffee 
he  laboured  diligently  till  six  o'clock, 
when  if  business  was  not  too  urseot 
he  enjoyed  a  frugal  dinner  wim  a 
chosen  mend  or  two,  contenting  him- 
self with  one  glass  of  good  wine.  He 
then  gave  audience  to  his  publisher 
and  was  in  bed  shortly  after  eight 
LouK  night  watches,  short  aliowance 
of  sleep,  and  abuse  of  strong  coffee, 
gradually  told  on  his  robust  consti- 
tution. 

He  obtained  his  cherished  wishes 
in  part  by  the  acquisition  of  some 
most  rare  pieces  of  the  regal  furniture 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  of  some 
valuable  pictures  and  statues,  but 
they  were  trifling  compared  to  tlM 
extent  of  his  expectations.  Leon 
Cbzlan,  his  friendly  but  sometimes 
indiscreet  biographer,  furnishes  us 
with  the  following  illustration*  of  his 
ambition : — 

"  HU  projects  for  the  Jardies  were  on- 
boanded.  On  the  bare  wall  of  every  room 
he  had  written  with  charcoal  In  good  run- 
ning hand,  the  upholstery  treasures  be 
meant  to  bestow  on  them .  For  many  years 
my  e3res  rested  at  hitervals  on  these  inscrip- 
tions on  the  passive  surface  of  the  stucco : — 
**  *  Here,  a  lining  of  Parian  marble ; 
Here,  the  plinth  of  a  pillar  in  cedar 

wood; 
Here,  a  ceilmg  to  be  painted  by  Engine 

Ddacroix; 
Here,  a  large  tapestry  of  Aubusson ; 
Here,  a  chimney  in  Cipolin  marble ; 
Here,  doors  in  the  Trianon  s^le ; 
Here,  a  mosaic  floor  formed  by  all  the 
rare  woods  of  the  isles.* 

**  These  wonders  always  remained  in  the 
state  of  charcoal  inscriptions.  Balzac 
freely  allowed  joking  on  his  ideal  furnishing. 
He  laughed  more  than  I  did  myself  one 
day,  when  I  wrote  in  still  larger  characters 
than  his  own  on  the  wall  of  his  bed- 
chamber, which  was  just  as  bare  as  his 
other  apartments. 

"*Here,  a  picture  of  Raphael  beyond 
price  and  such  as  has  never  yet  been  seen.* " 

BAIXAC  AT  T&A. 

Bahsac  occasionally  forgot  to  come 
to  dinner,  but  when  his  mind  was  in 
a  state  of  comparative  rest,  he  en- 
joyed it  heartily  with  a  couple  of  his 


•  it  Balzac  en  Pantoufles ;  Balzac  chez  Lui "  (Balzac  in  his  Slippers ;  Balzac  at  Home). 
By  Leon  GozUn.     Paris :  Michel  Levy,  Freres.  ^  i 
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friends.  Wine  ho  took  sparingly, 
fresh  meat  seldom,  but  piles  of  fruit 
vanished  in  his  capacious  mouth,  the 
bases  of  pyramids  of  choice  pears 
and  peaches  were  soon  left  bare.  He 
talked  little  at  table^  but  he  would 
burst  into  Pantagruehc  laughs  at  the 
jokes  of  his  friends,  especially  if  they 
took  the  form  of  puns ;  the  worse 
they  were  the  louder  were  his  explo- 
sions. Meanwhile,  with  shirtcollar 
open,  cravat  removed,  and  fruit-knife 
in  hand,  he  cut,  and  bit,  and  sucked, 
and  as  the  pun  escaped  his  chest 
swelled,  his  shoulders  shook  and  the 
jovial  Tourangeau  resembled  Rabelais 
at  the  table  of  the  Abbot  of  Th^l5me. 
But  his  coffee  and  his  tea  must  be 
sung  in  the  words  of  his  loyal  col- 
league, Leon  Gozlan. 

"-cVfter  dinner,  we  usually  proceeded  to 
the  terrace  to  take  coffee.  M.  Balzac's 
coffee  deserves  to  rest  proverbial.  I  do  not 
suppose  that  Voltaire^s  was  fit  to  dispute 
the  palm  with  it.  What  colour!  what 
aroma!  He  made  it  himself,  or  at  least 
prcfiided  at  its  decoction,  a  decoction  scien- 
tific, subtle,  divine,  as  peculiar  to  the  man 
as  his  very  f^nius. 

"  This  coffee  consisted  of  three  kinds  of 
berries— Bourlwn,  Martinique,  and  Mocha. 
He  purchased  each  kind  in  a  different 
quarter,  and  the  search  sometimes  took  up 
a  half  day ;  but  a  good  cup  of  coffee  is  worth 
that  and  more.  Balzac*s  coffee  exceeded 
every  created  thing,  Balzac^s  tea  excepted. 

**This  tea  fine  as  Latakia  snuff  (au, 
tobacco),  yellow  as  Venetian  gold,  doubtless 
deserved  the  praises  with  which  Balzac 
perfumed  it  before  permitting  us  to  taste  it ; 
but  surely  it  was  worth  a  certain  initiation, 
— the  privilege  of  sipping  it.  He  never  shared 
it  with  the  profane,  and  even  we,  his  bosom 
intimates,  did  not  get  it  every  day.  On 
stated  festivals  alone  he  withdrew  it  from 
its  Kamtskatka  chest  where  it  was  enshrined 
as  a  relic,  and  leisurely  extracted  it  from 
its  silken  paper  covered  with  hieroglyphics. 

"  Tlien  it  was  that  Balzac  commenced, 
still  with  a  new,  fresh  pleasure  to  himself 
and  to  us,  the  history  of  this  famous  golden 
tea.  The  sun,  as  ho  said,  ripened  it  for  the 
Emperor  of  China  only.  Mandarins  of  the 
tirst  class  were  privileged  to  water  it  and 
to  take  care  of  it  while  in  growth.  It  was 
young  virgins  who  plucked  it  before  sun- 
rise, and  bore  it  with  songs  to  the  feet  of 
the  Bniperor.  This  enchanted  tea  was  pro-  * 
duccd  only  in  one  province  of  China,  and 
this  province  furnished  no  more  than  a  few 
pounds  destined  for  His  Imperial  Majesty, 
and  the  eldest-born  of  his  august  house.  By 
special  grace  the  Emperor,  when  disposed 
to  be  generous,  sent  some  few  handfuls  by 
the  carayans  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia." 


The  prime  minister  of  the  autocrat 
dividea  the  rich  spoil  with  the 
ambassador,  the  ambassador  with 
Balzac,  and  Balzac  with  Leon  Croz- 
lan,  Laurent  Jan,  and  a  few  others. 
It  would»  be  scarcely  profitable  to 
investigate  too  closely  now  a  suffi- 
ciency to  regale  our  "Men  of  Letters" 
could  ever  arrive  in  Paris,  taking 
into  account  the  small  quantity  pro- 
duced in  the  single  province  of  the 
Flowery  Land,  and  the  divisions 
made  on  the  long  ioumev. 

Balzac  delighted  to  relate  how  one 
packet  handed  him  by  the  great 
Humboldt  had  run  great  risk  of  ever 
arriving  at  the  Jardies.  The  cara- 
van, was  attacked  on  the  route  by 
the  Kirgish  and  Nogais  Tartars,  and 
lives  lost  in  defence  of  the  precious 
freight.  It  was  thus,  as  may  be  said, 
a  tea  of  the  Argonauts ;  but  the 
wonderful  portion  of  the  narrative 
did  not  end  so  tamely.  Said  Balzac 
at  this  point  of  the  narrative  "Drink 
three  cups  of  this  golden  tea,  and 
you  lose  an  eye,  with  six  you  become 
stone  blind.  jPause  ere  you  venture." 
So  Laurent  Jan  noblv  daring  the 
adventure,  worthy  of  the  bluest 
of  the  Arabian  I^ights,  cried  out 
with  enthusiasm,  "I  will  risk  an  eye  : 
fill  up!" 

The  master  of  the  Jardies  was  a 
temperate  man  in  respect  to  alco- 
holic liquors  as  already  mentioned. 
So  his  intimates  felt  as  if  privileged 
to  share  among  themselves  what  he 
might  feasonaoly  have  consumed. 
We  cannot  omit  the  quotation  of  one 
little  debauch  committed  by  them 
while  the  master  was  taking  his  one 
short  sleep,  the  genial  Leon  Gozlan 
being  our  mformant. 

"  I  shall  never  forget  a  celebrated  Rus- 
sian who  from  midnight  till  two  o'clock, 
wept  hot  tears  over  the  sad  fate  of  one  of 
his  dear  friends,  condemned  for  life  to  re- 
side at  Tobolsk  in  the  bottom  («tc)  of 
Siberia.  He  affected  us  so  much  by  the 
hard  destiny  of  this  excellent  man,  that 
we  began  to  weep  along  with  him.  lie 
laboured  in  the  mines,  and  the  deeper  wo 
descended  in  our  cups,  the  deeper  the  poor 
victim  descended  in  earth's  bowels.  At 
two^oVlock*  he  had  sunk  so  far  among  the 
bitumen,  the  sulphur,  the  mercury,  and 
the  platina,  that  we  lost  all  memory  of 
him.  Some  days  later  Balzac  told  us  that 
the  rogue  of  a  Russian  had  neither  friend 
nor  acquaintance  at  Tobolsk,  so  we  had 
been  his  dupes,  and  in  some  sense,  his  accom- 
plices." 
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Ttn  tiAL  mnf«  of  tmb  pnoraKT. 

Instanoes  of  our  hero's  industry 
and  dogwed  perseyerance  have  been 
giTen.  What  follows  illustrates  his 
occasional  fev^er-ftts  to  become  a 
millionaire  by  one  easy  effort  Goe- 
lan  relates  the  event  in  sober  serious- 
ness, but  we  suspect  an  overchar|;e 
in  some  part  of  the  narrative.  Quit- 
tine  the  Jardies  at  midnight  he  pre- 
sented himself  in  due  time  in  Paris 
at  the  bedside  of  his  intimate  friend, 
Laurent  Jan  already  mentioned,  not 
without  extating  the  maledictions  of 
the  concierge  and  a  few  of  the  dis- 
turbed lodgers.  The  poor  man  rubbed 
his  eyes  and  sat  up,  and  Balsac  ao- 
ooBtea  him  eagerly  :— 

"  *  Get  up,  we  are  to  «et  off  at  one©.* 
•Set  out  where?*  *  Get  up  and  dress;  I 
shall  explain  as  we  go  along.'  *Bnt 
whither  are  we  going  in  such  a  devil  of  a 
hurry ?»  »To  the  Capital  of  the  Great 
Mogul ;  we  are  about  to  become  as  rich  as^ 
an  emperor.*  *  Well,  well;  before  I  pack* 
my  trunk,  tell  me  what  are  we  going  to  do 
in  MongoUa  at  this  late  hour.*  'Oh, 
hasten,  man  I  time  is  flying,  and  we  have 
still  to  knock  up  Gozlan.'  'Oh,  Gozlan 
is  coming  with  us  to  the  Emperor  of  the 
Moguls,  is  he?'  *  Yes  to  be  sure;  I  am 
determined  he  shaU  share  our  good  luck.' 

''  Laurent  resigned  himself  to  be  a  single 
or  double  millionaire,  dressed  him^f 
shivering  all  the  time,  and  then  humbly 
requested  further  information.  Balsac  took 
his  arm,  brought  him  to  the  lamp  and 
said,  '  Look  at  this  ring.'  'I  see  it ;  it  is 
worth  four  sous.*  'Silence!  lobk  again.' 
*  Well,  say  six,  but  that  is  the  outside  of 
its  value.'  ♦  Learn,  sir,  that  this  ring  was 
given  to  me  the  last  time  I  was  in  Vienna 
bythe  celebrated  historian  M.  de  Hammer.* 
'WeUr  'WeU;  M.  de  Hammer  smUed 
when  giving  me  the  ring,  and  said ;  "  One 
day  you  wUl  know  the  importance  of  this 
little  present**  I  wore  it  for  a  long  time 
without  thinking  of  his  words.  I  merely 
thought  I  was  owner  of  a  green  stone  with 
some  Arabic  characters  engraved  on  it.  But 
yesterday  evening  being  at  the  solr^  of 
the  Neapolitan  Ambawador,  I  had  the 
curiosity  to  ask  the  Ottoman  Ambassador 
the  meaning  of  the  inscription.  Scarce 
had  he  cast  his  eyes  upon  it  when  he 
uttered  a  cry,  whidi  disturbed  the  whole 
assembly.  "  Tou  have  in  your  possession 
a  ring  which  once  was  worn  by  the  Propiiet, 
and  there  is  hb  name.  It  was  taken  from 
the  Great  Mogul  by  the  English  about  a 
hundred  years  ago,  and  sold  to  a  German 
prince.**  I  interrupted  him  at  once.  "  It 
was  given  to  me  at  Vienna  by  M.  de 
Hammer.**  "Set  out  at  once,**  said  he,  "  to 
the  dominions  of  the  Great  Mogul,  who 


has  promised  tons  of  gold  and  diamonds  to 
whoever  brings  him  the  signet  ring  of  the 
Prophet.**  Imagine  to  yourself  how  I  fl«w 
from  the  asaembiy,  and  here  I  am  to  bring 
yourself  and  Go^an  to  restore  the  ring  to 
the  Great  Mogul,  and  raise  him  to  the 
third  heaven  in  ecstasy.  Camel  tons  of 
treasure  await  us.* 

"  '  And  is  it  for  this  you  have  disturbed 
me  in  the  dead  of  the  night?*  answered 
Jan-  *Why!  do  you  think  the  recom- 
pense too  smaU?*  replied  Balzac  in  his 
turn,  wondering  how  little  the  prospect  ol 
such  mighty  riches  affected  him.  '  I  alndt 
by  the  first  offer  I  made  you,'  said  Jaa, 
putting  off  hb  clothes  as  fast  aa  he  eouhL 
'  WiU  you  have  four  sous  for  the  article  ? 

"  It  would  be  impossible  to  declare  all 
the  cruel  reproaches  Balzac  inflicted  on  the 
scepticism  of  hb  friend.  With  a  sanguine 
and  bilious  violence  which  gave  him  the 
appearance  of  a  lion  when  he  was  in  anger, 
he  thundered  out  against  Jan,  tiU  ex- 
hausted by  passion  he  lay  down  on  the 
carpet,  and  slept  till  moniing,  dreaming  no 
doubt  of  the  Mop^l  diamonds.  It  was 
thus  that  Jan  and  I  did  not  take  the 
journey  to  the  Mogul  empire.  Balzac 
never  spoke  to  us  afterwards  on  the  sub- 
ject without  the  greatest  precaution,  and 
we  rarely  saw  on  his  finger  the  signet  ring 
of  the  Prophet" 

MOaZ  OOLDBN  DRKAM>\ 

Balxac  never  allowed  a  disappoint- 
ment to  throw  him  into  dejection  for 
anjr  length.  One  dream  of  treasures 
being  dispersed  into  thin  air  he  fell 
into  another,  his  projects  being  of 
the  most  vast  and  baseless  character. 
His  first  aim  at  dramatic  success 
having  signally  failed  in  the  produc- 
tion of  "Vautrin,"  Gk>z]an  visits 
him  at  the  Jardies  next  morning 
expecting  to  find  him  sunk  in  dejec- 
tion. Not  a  word  or  allusion  fell 
from  his  lips  with  reference  to  his 
defeat    Thus  ran  his  discourse. 

"  *  Look  my  friend  on  that  strip  of 
land  which  borders  my  property.  Do  you 
mark  it?*  'Without  doubt.'  » There  I 
intend  in  some  days  to  establish  a  large 
dairy  which  will  furnish  the  very  best  milk 
to  the  rich  proprietors  round,  and  of  which 
they  are  at  present  sadly  in  need,  placed 
as  they  are  between  Paris  and  Versailles, 
two  ndghty  sponges  which  absorb  every 
thing.  I  win  have  cows  and  dairymaids 
from  Rambouniet,  and  these  you  know  are 
the  best  in  the  world.  All  expenses  paid 
I  am  certain  of  a  net  profit  of  three  thous- 
and francs  per  annum.  £h!  what  do 
you  say?' 

'*  Bringing  with  me  to  the  Jardies  the 
souvenirs  of  the  evening  before,  I  so  Uttie 
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expMtod  such  a  demand  that  I  was  onable 
to  make  an  aiisw<er.  He  resumed.  *  You 
see  that  other  strip  of  land  outside  the  one 
we  are  talking  of?'  *  Where  there  is  no- 
thing sown  ?'  *  Just  80,  for  the  moment 
But  hearken  to  me.  Under  Louis  XIV., 
the  famous  gardener  La  Quiutinie  planted 
in  a  spot  reserved  from  the  park,  garden 
stuff  of  a  rare  and  superior  character. 
These  legumes  were  destined  for  the  king's 
table  alone,  whose  wish  it  was  that  die 
culture  should  be  continued  for  the  sake  of 
his  descendants.  Thus  Louis  XV.  and 
Louis  XVL  enjoyed  those  privileged  vegeta- 
bles. The  Revolution  disturbed  the  royal 
cabbage  garden,  and  it  did  not  get  into 
favour  again  till  the  Restoration.  Louis 
Philippe  has  continued  the  tradition,  and 
the  legumes  of  La  Qnintinie  have  recovered 
their  vogue  but  the  Court  alone  has  the 
benefit.  I  am  in  a  position  to  extend  these 
advantages  to  the  familiesof  thegentry  round 
us.  I  possess  the  various  seeds,  and  I  am 
about  to  sow  them.  Itwill  be  another  three 
thousand  francs  per  year.  Do  you  compre- 
hend?* '  Oh  yes ;  just  six  thousand  francs 
per  annum ; — three  from  milk,  three  from 
cabbages  and  leeks.*  '  But  that's  not  alL'  *I 
am  glad  to  hear  it'  *  Take  a  glance  to  the 
left,  on  that  spot  as  delightfully  situated 
as  Malaga  itself.  I  will  have  a  vineyard 
there  equal  to  any  one  in  your  vaunted 
South.'  *  Just  80,  where  the  wine  Is  detes- 
table.' *  That's  because  they  are  ignorant 
of  the  true  mode  of  cultivation ;  but  I  am 
speaking  of  Malaga.  That  spot  I  have 
pointed  out  to  you  Is  a  bit  of  the  very  sun 
itself,  so  hot,  so  ferruginous.  I  do  not 
wish  to  exaggerate,  but  the  wine  grown 
there  will  be  worth  three  thousand  francs 
the  piece;  my  net  profit  will  be  twelve 
thousand  francs  per  annum — twelve  thous- 
and francs!'  *And  three  thousand  for 
milk,  and  three  thousand  for  cabbage :  this 
if  I  mistake  not,  amounts  to  dghteen 
thousand  francs.'  *  Right  enough,  but  let 
me  finbh.  Cast  your  eyes  this  way,  con- 
sider the  height  of  that  walnut  tree.' 
*  That  belongs  to  the  commune  of  Sevres 
or  ViUe  d'Avray,*  said  I  to  Balzac :  '  you 
have  told  me  so  a  hundred  times.'  *  But 
I  have  purchased  it,  it  is  mine,  my  own 
property.'  *  Oh  goodness !  what  can  yon 
make  of  it  ?*  *  I  can  make  two  thousand 
francs  yeariy.'  *Two  thousand  franoa 
from  the  nuts  of  one  treel'" 

TH»  WOKDBXPOl  WALITOT  TKWB. 

But  the  sequel  is  not  given  till  the 
visit  of  Victor  Hugo  is  described 
later  in  date.  Balzac  was  on  friendly 
terras  with  very  few  of  his  giftea 
brothers  in  literature.  Hugo  only 
once  honoured  the  Jardies  with  his 


Eresence,  and  Balzac  received  the 
onour  with  considerable  damage  to 
his  nervous  system.  He  conducted 
his  guest  through  his  little  territorv, 
pla<^  on  a  slope,  and  affording  litUe 
comfort  or  even  security  in  the  iMt>- 
menade  along  the  uneven  walks  and 
narrow  terraooB.     Hugo  was  rather 

Scaring  of  praise  in  reference  to  the 
bwers  and  stunted  shrubs,  till  catch- 
ing a  sight  of  the  celebrated  walnut 
tree,  he  cried  out, "  Oh,  a  tree  at  last  1  '* 

"  Balaac  expanded  in  delight  at  the  cry 
of  his  friend.  *  Tes,  and  a  famous  tree  I  * 
he  answered ;  *  I  have  lately  purchased  it 
from  the  commune ;  guess  what  it  produces.* 
*  As  it  is  a  walnut  tree,'  said  Hugo,  *  I  pre- 
sume it  bears  wahiuts.'  *  You  are  wide  of 
the  mark;  it  produces  1,500  Uvres*  per 
annum.'  *  Of  walnuts?'  *No,  not  wal- 
nuts,— francs  I  tdl  you.'  *  Wonderful.* 
'Fifteen  hundred  silver  francs,'  repeated 
Balxac  '  In  that  case  the  walnuts  must 
be  enchanted,'  said  Hugo.  *  Tou  may  say 
so,  indeed,  but  I  must  exphua.' " 

So  the  host  complacently  related 
how  by  an  old  feudal  usage  the  inha- 
Utants  of  the  commune  were  obliged 
to  deposit  all  the  animal  manure 
accruing  in  the  burgh  at  the  foot  of 
the  famous  tree. 

" '  Judge,**  he  continued,  *  what  a  mound 
of  guano  will  be  at  my  disposal  when  I 
have  mixed  this  with  straw  and  other 
compost  I  will  sell  it  to  all  the  farmers, 
vinejrard  owners,  marsh  cardenert,  and 
proprietors  great  and  tmau  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Very  hart  of  gold  have  faUen 
into  my  hands  with  that  tree — guano,  in 
fact,  such  as  myriads  of  sea-fowl  leave 
behind  them  in  the  solitary  isles  of  the 
Pacific"' 

Gozlan  relates  these  golden  fan- 
tasies of  his  hero  in  good  faith,  and 
as  if  he  supposed  him  certain  of  their 
being  realized ;  but  with  the  exception 
of  the  "Prophet's  signet  ring,"  Balzac 
might  have  been  merely  mystifying 
Victor  Hugo  and  Gozlan,  or  indulging 
in  Pantagruelian  jokes.  However, 
his  peculiar  distribution  of  time  and 
his  mode  of  employment  must  be 
taken  into  account,  joined  to  his  em- 
barrassments, his  ardent  desire  of 
seeing  round  him  costly  works  of  art, 
and  Ms  insatiable  thirst  for  the  me- 
dium by  whidi  onlv  his  difficulties 
could  be  surmounted  and  his  wishea 
gratified.    So  much  of  his  time  being 


*  An  nnoomfortable  equivoque  to  a  translator,  Uvrt  representing  a  pound  in  weight, 
of  the  old  eoia,  about  an  Bngfirii  shffliiig  fai  yahie. 
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passed  iu  silence  and  solitude,  and 
nis  mind  so  constantly  occupied  with 
the  same  set  of  ideas,  it  is  not  at  all 
unlikely  that  he  was  subject  to  mono- 
mania when  an  apparently  profitable 
speculation  presented  itself. 

BALSAC'S  PAMOO*  DBBl*. 

We  have  just  spoken  of  Balzac's 
embarrassments  which  were  suffi- 
ciently annoying,  but  of  the  mighty 
load  of  his  debts  of  which  his  friends 
as  well  as  he  were  never  tired  of 
talking,  his  friend  and  confidant, 
Gozlan,  entertains  considerable  doubt 

'*  Those  famons  debts  of  Balsac  with 
which  he  entertained  every  one  in  France 
as  well  as  the  outside  dwellers ;  of  which 
he  spoke  to  every  one,  from  the  grand 
signior  of  the  Fauborg  St  Gennain 
to  his  own  gardener  at  the  Jardies,  and 
always  in  an  amusing,  charming,  and  inter- 
esting style, — those  debts  which  threatened 
at  one  time  to  be  as  celebrated  as  his 
works — these  debts,  we  repeat,  have  they 
ever  existed  ?  Comic  and  profound  mys- 
tery !  Let  us  stoop  over  the  brink  of  this 
draw-well,  and  see  what  it  conceals.  Is  it 
truth  which  shall  issue  forth,  or  an  explo- 
sion of  laughter?*' 

Our  hero  entertained  the  simple 
vanity  of  impressing  on  the  world's 
belief  the  large  amount  received  by 
him  for  his  works  year  after  year. 
This  without  a  corresponding  mass 
of  debt  would  merely  bestow  on  him 
the  proportions  of  an  ordinary  man  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world :  but  Balzac, 
earner  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  of 
francs  in  the  year,  and  the  spender 
of  twice  the  amount,  was  a  personage 
who  would  be  pointed  out  by  the 
finger  of  fame  to  an  admiring  public. 

His  income  was  in  all  probability 
about  ^600  a  year,  but  his  incon- 
venient and  unlucky  palace  of  the 
Jardies  swallowed  up  much  money, 
and  he  was  perpetually  dunned  for 
sums  trifling  m  amount  He  seems 
to  have  been  betimes  an  adherent  to 
Pistors  confession  of  fedth — 

**  Base  is  the  slave  that  pays,*' 

and  to  have  remained  faithful  to  it 
during  his  life.  Still  he  was  not  a 
bronze-faced  repudiator ;  he  could  not 
look  in  the  countenance  of  a  creditor 
with  an  impudent  or  defiant  expres- 
sion on  his  features.  If  he  sinned, 
he  paid  the  penalty.  Listen,  O  ye 
youthful   friends   and  imitators   of 


Richard  Swiveller,  Esq.,  and  poader 
on  the  ills  that  dog  the  st^w  of  the 
heedless  contractor  of  debts. 

'*  Balzac,  through  an  innocence  of  inten- 
tion, which  establishes  all  absence  of  high 
proficiency  in  the  art  of  getting  into  debt, 
had  the  imprudence,  the  perflous  candour  of 
borrowing  money  in  his  neighbourhood.  It 
was,  indMd,  sowing  debts  at  his  feet,  whkh 
wooJd  one  day  spring  up  and  stifle  him. 
He  had  thus  enclosed  himself  in  a  circle  out 
of  which  he  could  not  escape.  His  awk- 
ward and  untoward  obligations  had  so 
abridged  his  promenades  and  {taraiysed  his 
movements,  that  he  dared  not  make  an  ex- 
cursion during  the  day  without  risk  d 
encountering  some  rural  creditor — grocer, 
or  milkman,  or  butcher,  or  baker,  of  YiDe 
d'Avray.  We  insist  on  considering  this 
procedure  a  profound  mistake  in  personal 
economy.  To  owe  to  any  one  is  a  misfor- 
tune no  doubt,  but  to  be  indebted  to  your 
neighbour  is  an  intolerable  fault ;  it  is  cat- 
ting ofT  your  path,  stopping,  shutting  oat 
your  views,  putting  gyves  on  your  ankles, 
depriving  yourself  of  air." 

BAIOAC  AND  TBS  OARDB  CBAMPCTflB. 

Gozlan  found  his  friend  one  morn- 
ing walking  round  and  round  his 
pavilion.  Lxhorting  him  to  quit  that 
confined  mode  of  taking  exerctb-e,  and 
join  him  in  an  excursion  throu<<h  the 
woody  he  could  only  get  out  of  him 
the  di^ointed  expressions— "Too  late, 
the  woodranger  ;  too  late,  the  wood- 
ranger  ! "  After  some  trouble  h  e  dis- 
covered that  he  owed  this  guardian  of 
the  woods  belonging  to  the  commune 
the  trifling  sum  of  thirty  francs,* and 
that  he  had  not  risen  so  early  on  that 
morning  as  to  be  able  to  eigoy  his 
walk  before  the  usual  issuing  forth  of 
the  dreaded  officer.  He  thus  unbur. 
thened  himself  of  his  heavy  grief— 

"  *'Ah,  he's  a  terrible  man — not  that  h* 
persecutes  me,  or  dogs  me  like  others.  Ah, 
no ;  but  his  expressive  silence,  his  pierring 
regards,  his  attitudes,  his  words,  sudden 
and  short  as  the  crack  of  a  rifle,  trouble  me, 
freeze  me,  turn  me  to  stone.  It  is  a  spectre 
I  meet,  not  a  human  being.* " 

Gozlan,  however,  persuaded  him 
to  join  him,  and  they  entered  the 
dreaded  wood-  They  were  deeply 
engaged  on  the  subject  of  the  Rrvtie 
Parmenne,  then  about  to  start,  when 
Balzac,  stopping  in  the  middle  of  a 
sentence,  stammered  out — 

'Hel 

And 

indeed  at  the  comer  of  the  opeoii^  which 


"*Thereheis!'    'Who  then?' 
'What  he?'      'The  woodranger.' 
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we  were  traversing  appeared  the  outline  of 
the  garde  champetre,  with  liis  wild-looking 
three -cocked  hat,  his  gun  resting  on  his 
left  arm,  his  loose  cartouche  belt,  his  rustic 
gaiters,  his  gray  hair,  and  his  pipe  soldered 
to  the  comer  of  his  mouth,  the  living  and 
most  harsh  embodiment  of  the  transcenden- 
tal idea — garde  champStre. 

"  Balzac  turned  pale,  '■  I  told  you,^  said 
he,  *  we  could  not  fail  to  meet  him.'  *  Si- 
lence !'  said  I,  *  firmness,  and  resignation  !* 

**  Still  the  terriUo  spectre  approached  at 
a  slow  pace.  He  never  quitted  his  calm, 
military,  rigid  attitude.  You  would  have 
styled  him  the  gamekeeper  of  the  statue  in 
Don  Giovanni.  Balzac  ceased  to  speak; 
he  did  not  even  breathe.  His  eye  never 
diverged  from  the  baldric  of  the  apparition.' 

"  When  he  was  nearly  elbow  to  elbow 
with  Balzac,  who  still  held  my  arm,  he 
spoke  in  a  tone  of  concentrated  gravity — 

"  *  Monsieur  de  Balzac,  th\s  is  beginning 
to  become  musical,'  and  he  stalked  on. 

""  Balzac  looked  at  me,  and  I  looked  at 
Balzac. 

** '  Have  you  heard  him  ?  have  you  heard 
him?'  said  he  after  the  woodranger  had 
vanished  in  the  gray  morning  vapour  which 
filled  the  avenues.  •  Have  you  heard  him  ? 
On  my  word  of  honour  the  phrase  is 
sufficiently  sublime  to  make  the  head  giddy, 
it  should  be  preserved  in  spirits.  **  Mon- 
sieur de  Balzac,  this  is  beginning  to  become 
musical."  It  is  a  thousand  times  the  value 
of  the  thirty  francs  I  owe  him.  1  intended 
to  pay  him  to-day,  but  the  expression  is 
too  good  to  be  lost.  Let  us  repeat  it  to  the 
echoes  all  day ;  he  shall  not  get  his  money 
till  to-morrow.  *  Monsieur  de  Balzac,  this 
is  beginning  to  become  musical.'" 

THC  JARDISS  Of  A  BTATK  OP  SISOB. 

Several  of  Balzac's  obligations 
were  by  no  means  invested  with  the 
thoughtful  and  sentimental  charac- 
ter of  this  one.  In  fact  the  Jardies 
e^oyed  a  state  of  perpetual  siege  by 
officials  with  little  bills  who  came  by 
the  Versailles  conveyance  from  Paris. 
The  inhabitants  held  their  ears  on 
the  strain  for  the  puffing  and  thunder- 
ing of  the  train,  and  kept  everything 
as  still  as  night  for  about  six  minutes 
after  it  had  gone  by.  If  no  enemy 
appeared  by  that  tiine  they  took  for 
granted  that  no  dun  hail  arrived,  and 
went  on  in  their  usual  routine  ;  but 
in  the  interval  the  occupants  of  flower 
and  kitchen  gardens,  paddock,  and 
yard  were  not  comfortable.  The  bell 
being  rung,  a  peep  was  taken,  and  if 
the  appearance  of  tne  visiter  betokened 
a  suitor,  any  one  indulging  in  a  wdk 
todc  refuse  behind  a  tree  or  wall, 
and  remaued  immovable.    The  dog 


about  to  bark  was  warned  to  desist 
by  a  pluck  at  the  cord  of  his  collar. 
He  cnecked  the  intended  demons- 
tration, and  lay  down  on  his  straw 
growling,  but  kept  in  check  by 
the  threatening  gestures  of  the  gar-, 
dener's  wife  or  son.  The  gardener 
suspended  his  labour,  and  lay 
down  among  his  vegetables.  Be- 
hind the  green  Venetian  blinds, 
Balzac  and  his  guests  listened  with 
mingled  hope  and  fear  to  the  bias-  ^ 
phemies  of  the  man  outside.  These 
invariably  terminated  with  the  words 
"  All  in  this  house  are  surely  dead." 

The  defeated  creditor  at  last  with- 
drew, and  dawdled  about  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood till  the  next  train  to  Paris 
went  by;  the  gardener  fell  to  his 
labour  ;  the  promenaders  came  from 
behind  the  trees;  the  blinds  with- 
drawn let  in  the  genial  light  of  day  ; 
the  dog  expressed  his  satisfaction  to 
the  hens  and  ducks  by  joyful  barkings, 
and  all  was  pleasure  and  freedom  till 
the  approach  of  the  next  train,  when 
things  came  to  the  same  disagreeable 
crisis  again. 

BALZAC'S  NIGHT  WALKS. 

The  wonderful  finish,  and  unity  of 
design,  and  complete  concordance  of 
the  several  parts,  so  evident  in  many 
works  of  Balzac's,  were  due  to  the 
many  revises  he  bestowed  on  them, 
and  the  stillness  of  all  around,  and 
his  complete  isolation  during  his 
hours  of  composition.  He  has  related 
to  Gozlan  that  while  taking  a  stroll 
in  the  lone  woods  of  Ville  d' A  vray,  and 
constructing  the  framework  of  some 

gortionofhis  "Comedie  Humaine," 
e  would  unconsciously  stray  during 
the  long  night  watches,  and  perhaps 
find  himself  in  the  Champs  Elytees 
at  early  mom,  hatless,  but  still  re- 
taining his  monacal  gown  and  slip- 
pers.  Then  really  coming  to  a  sense^ 
of  his  situation,  he  would  climb  up 
on  one  of  the  Versailles  voitures, 
and  get  back  through  Sevres.  His 
credits  with  the  dnvers  must  occa- 
sionally have  led  to  some  disagreeable 
results,  as  in  the  memory  of  hw  oldest 
acquaintance  his  pockets  had  never 
been  Imown  to  harbour  a  sou  or  a 
watch  in  any  of  his  home  excursions. 

BALSAC  AS  BOTANIST. 

Of  Balzac's  conscientiousness  in  al- 
lowing fancy  to  have  no  share  in  hisTp 
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pictures,  both  of  animated  and  still 
life,  Leon  Gozlan  haa  given  to  the 
world  an  interesting  instance  in  the 
words  of  Balzac  himself,  who  envied 
Cooper  much  for  having  the  virgin 
forests  and  the  mighty  lakes  of  the 
New  World  spread  out  in  stillness  and 
m^esty  before  him,  while  occupied  in 
painting  his  sublime  pictures  of  ^leir 
beauty  and  grandeur. 

"When  I  formed  the  design  of  writhig 
"  Le  Lis  dans  la  Vallee'*  ("  The  Lily  in  the 
Valley''),  I  determined  to  aUot  a  noble  part 
to  the  landscape.      Penetrated  with   this 
idea,   I  plnnged  into  natural    pantheism 
like  a  genume  pagan.      I  became  tree, 
horizon,  spring,  star,  fountain,  light;  and 
as  science  is  a  good  auxiliary,  I  wished  to 
learn  the  names  and  properties  of  a  crowd 
of  herbs  and  plants  with  which  I  intended 
to  intersperse  my  descriptions.     My  first 
care  was  then  to  find  out  the  names  of 
those  herbs  and  grasses  which  we  tread 
under  foot  in  the  country,  by  the  sides  of 
the  ways,  in  the  meadows,  in  fact  every- 
where. I  addressed  myself  in  the  first  instance 
to  my  gardener.    *  Oh  sir,'  said  he,  •  nothing 
is  more  easy.      Here  is  luzeme,  here  is 
trefoil,  here  is  sainfoin.'      *  Stop,  stop  I   I 
want  to  know  the  names  of  those  myriads 
of  herbs  that  we  tread  on,  such  as  this 
bunch  (pluckmg  one  up).     *  Well,  sir,  that 
is  herbage,  grass.'     *  But  the  names  of  these 
thousands  of  herbs,  long,  short,  straight, 
curved,   mild  in    taste,    pungent,   rough, 
velvety,  moist,  dry,  dark  green,  light  green !' 
Ac,  &c.     *  Well  sir,  these  are  herbs,  grass,' 
and  not  another  name  could  t  get  out  of 
him  but  *  herbs,  grass.'    Next  day  a  travel- 
ling friend  a  botanist  came  to  see  me,  and 
I  made  the  same  request  to  him.     '  Yon 
who  are  a  botanist  and  ti;iiveller,  ten  me 
the  names  of  those  small  herbs  which  we 
find  everywhere  under  our  feet.'     *  Cer- 
tainly.'     *  We'll  commence  with    these,* 
pulling  up  a  bunch  and  putting  them  into 
his  hand.     *Ah!'  said  he,  after  contem- 
plating them  for  a  moment,  I  am  acquainted 
only  with  the  flora  of  Malabar.     Were  we 
in  India  I  could  tell  you  the  name  of  every 
herb  underfoot.'    *And  here  yon  are  as 
ignorant  as  myself!'     'Just  so.'      'The 
second  disappointment,'  said  I  enraged,  and 
next  day  visited  the  Jardin  de$  PlanUs*     I 
addressed  m3r8elf  to  the  most  learned  pro- 
fessor in  the  place,  and  revealed  my  distress. 
*Ah,    Monsieur    Balzac  I'  said   the    cele- 
brated naturalist  to  me,  'we  are  here  so 
taken  up  with  the  larches  and  the  tamar- 
isks, that  a  life  would  not  suffice  if  we 
descended  to  those  herbs  of  low  estate.     It 
belongs  to  the  greengrocers  rather.    Where 
is  the  scene  of  your  romance  laid  ?'    *•  In 
Touraine.'     *WeU,  the  first  peasant  you 
meet  there  wiU  tell  you  more  than  any 
professor  in  Paris.' 
''I  Mt  out  for  1\»mlne,  and  I  found 


my  peasant  as  ignorant  as  my  gmdeDer,  ts 
ignorant  as  my  travdler,  bat  not  a  whit 
more  ignorant  than  the  learned  pn>- 
fesAors  of  the  Jardin  des  Plants.  ThM 
I  found  it  impossible  to  describe  witJi  aty 
degree  of  precision,  that  verdant  caffKt 
which  I  would  have  gladiv-  prr— uted  kaf 
by  leaf  in  the  Inminon  and  ptttleol  style  of 
the  Flemidi  painters." 

One  of  the  most  gratifying  literaiy 
triumi)hs  Balzac  ever  achicTed  oc- 
cured  in  the  cafe  where  he  held  foitii 
in  this  style  to  a  couple  of  friendsw  A 
young  En^ishwoman  who  waited  on 
the  guests,  had  no  eyes  or  ears  for 
anything  or  anyone  but  the  speaker 
when  she  accidentally  heard  his  name. 
In  the  words  of  Gozlan  she  expanded 
like  a  rose  in  the  presence  of  the 
morning  sim,  while  he  gave  due  praise 
to  Cooper,  one  of  whose  Tolumes  he 
held  in  his  hand  at  the  moment 

'"What  am  I  to  pay,  Mademoie^r 
said  he  as  he  was  about  to  withdraw. 
*  Nothing,  Monsieur  Bakac,'  said  the 
damsel  with  much  respect  « What  can  I 
do  for  this  obliging  girl  ?*  he  SMmed  to  say 
to  me  with  his  anxions  countenance ;  but 
on  the  moment  he  lighted  on  a  snitabfe 
return  for  the  polite  treatment.  Presenting 
the  volume  of  Cooper  to  the  young  giri  he 
thus  addressed  her,  »I  shaU  ever  regret. 
Mademoiselle,  that  I  was  not  the  writer  of 
this  work.'  Leaving  the  volume  in  the 
hands  of  his  naive  and  astonished  admirer 
he  went  out." 

RAXAAc  in  sbauch  op  an  KxpiiBssnrs  kajol 

We  proceed  with  an  instance 
of  the  excessive  care  taken  by 
Balzac  to  suit  the  component  parts  of 
his  works  to  each  other,  so  that  the 
whole  texture  of  any  piece  might  be 
homogeneous.  Fancy  had  much  to 
do  in  some  instances.  He  would  see 
happy  adaptations  of  names  to  things, 
and  things  to  each  other,  where  it 
would  puzzle  a  mind  of  onfinagy 
calibre  to  find  any  resembUaioe  <»* 
adaptability. 

He  projected  a  charact^  fbr  the 
tale  with  which  he  nv  as  to  inaugurate 
the  Remie  Farisienne  (one  of  hk 
unsuccessful  speculations),  and  took 
wonderful  trouUe  to  find  a  suitable 
name  for  this  persona^  He  was 
to  be  a  man  of  genius,  toraed  to  ao- 
oount  by  mere  creatures  of  iotiigafl 
and  ambition,  thev  dwdllngin  palaoe& 
he  dragging  out  lifo  in  a  gamt,  ml 
at  last  dying  there  in  wretchedhiea, 
caused  rather  byaa^tooof  tiie  d6- 
pcaetiaed  oa  kjmt  Hkm  Iqr 
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mere  want.  For  this  character  he 
diligently  sought  for  a  name  expres- 
Bive  of  the  man's  endowments  and 
his  destiny,  but  for  a  long  time  in 
vain.  At  last  the  happy  idea  of 
traversing  various  streets,  and  exa- 
mining the  signs,  took  possession  of 
him.  He  had  been  rather  chagrined 
at  not  having  been  able  to  invent  one 
himself,  that  would  express  his  hero's 
form,  his  voice,  his  antecedents,  his 
past,  his  future,  his  genius,  his  tastes, 
his  passions,  and  his  glory.  He  was 
as  fantastical  and  as  "compact  of 
imagination"  on  this  point  as  Tristram 
Shandy's  father. 

Calling  Leon  Gozlan  to  aid  and 
counsel,  they  started  on  their  search 
for  a  name  from  the  Rue  Coq  Saint 
Honor^^  with  nose  in  air,  and  feet 
where  it  pleased  Providence,  and 
after  many  an  uncomplimentary 
remark  from  loungers  agamst  whom 
they  stumbled,  they  stopped  in  the 
obscure  Rue  ae  la  Jussieune.  Of 
the  grand  discovery  there  made  we 
must  let  Gozlan  discourse. 

"There,  raiting  his  eyes  above  a  door 
dimly  defined  in  the  waib,  a  narrow  and 
emaciated  door,  opoiing  on  a  damp  and 
dark  passage,  he  suddenly  changed  colour, 
was  seized  with  a  shirer,  which  passed  from 
his  arms  to  mine,  and  cried,  '  There,  tliere, 
read,  read,  read!'  Emotion  checked  his 
utterance,  and  I  read  out,  Marcas  ! 

*'*Maroas!  Well  now  what  do  you 
say  ?  Marcas !  Oh,  what  a  name !  Mar- 
cas !  It  is  the  name  of  names.  I'll  look 
DO  further:  Marcas!*  *I  am  very  happy 
I'm  sure.*  '  Here  let  vs  repose.  My  hero 
•hall  be  Marcas.  In  Marcas  is  comprised 
the  philosopher,  the  writer,  the  great  poli- 
tician, the  unappreciated  poet ;  Marcas  is 
everything  r  *  In  that  ease  the  individual 
here  indicated  should  be  distinguished  by 
mperiority  of  some  kind.  Let  us'asoertaui 
if  such  be  the  fact,  for  the  name  over  this 
door  is  followed  by  no  profession.' 

**  *■  Marcas,  whom  I  shall  designate  Z. 
Marcas,  to  affix  to  the  name  a  plume,  a 
flame,  a  star,  is  surdy  a  great  artist,  an 
engraver,  a  sculptor,  a  worker  in  precious 
metals,  like  Benvenuto  Cellini.'  ^  I  shall 
soon  find  out,*  said  I,  entering  the  house, 
but  without  discovering  a  porter.  At  last 
I  found  out  the  fraction  of  one,  and  ascer- 
tained the  profession  of  Z.  Marcas.  'Tailor!* 
cried  I,  as  far  as  Bakao  could  hear  me. 
*■  Taiknr  !*  He  hung  his  head,  but  to  raise 
it  again  with  pride.  *He  deserved  a  better 
fate,  but  no  mattery  I  will  itsmortalifle  him. 
That's  my  task.*  ** 

That  evening,  after  dining  at  the 
Jardies  with  the  appetite  of  a  man 


who  had  read  four  thousand  sign- 
hoards  that  day,  he  composed  the 
following  introduction  to  the  memor- 
able story  of  "Z.  Marcas." 

"  There  frequently  exists  a  certain  har- 
mony between  the  person  and  the  name. 
This  Z  which  precedes  Marcas,  which  is 
seen  on  the  address  of  Ws  letters,  and  which 
he  never  omitted  from  his  signature, — this 
letter,  last  in  the  alphabet,  presents  to  the 
mind  something  vaguely  ominous. 

'*  Marcas !  Repeat  to  yourself  this  name 
composed  of  two  syllables.  Do  you  not 
find  a  sinister  ngnificance  in  it?  Do  you 
not  feel  that  the  man  who  bears  it  is  doomed 
to  martyrdom  ?  Strange  and  savage  as  it 
appears,  it  is  entitled  to  descend  to  posterity. 
It  is  wcdl  constructed,  is  easily  pronounced, 
it  possesses  that  brevity  suited  to  celebrated 
names ;  is  it  not  as  soft  as  it  is  bizarre  ? 
Still  does  it  give  the  effect  of  a  truncated 
name.  I  will  not  take  it  on  me  to  assert 
that  names  do  not  exert  any  influence  on 
the.  destiny  of  individuals.  Between  the 
circumstances  uf  the  lives  and  the  names 
of  men  there  are  secret  and  invisible  accords, 
sometimes  visible  discoiUs  surprising  in 
their  nature.  Oftentimes  distant,  but  effi- 
cacious relations  are  revealed.  Our  globe 
is  full;  everything  is  to  be  found  therein; 
perhaps  we  shaU  some  day  or  other  return 
to  the  occult  sciences. 

"  See  you  not  in  the  construction  of  the 
Z  directly  contrary  tendencies?  Does  it 
not  figure  the  winged  and  fantastic  zig-zag 
of  a  troubled  life  ?  What  baleful  wind  has 
breathed  on  this  letter,  which  scarcely  rules 
fifty  words  in  any  language  to  which  it  is 
admitted?  MaroBS*8  Christian  name  was 
Zeph3nrin;  Saint  Zephyrin  is  much  vene- 
rated in  Brittany ;  Marcas  was  a  Breton. 

"  Let  us  consider  the  name  a  little  more. 
Z.  Marcas!  The  whole  life  of  the  man 
was  typified  in  these  seven  letters ;  seven  I 
the  most  significative  of  the  cabalistic 
numbers.  The  man  was  dead  at  thirty-five 
years  of  age ;  thus  his  life  was  composed  of 
seven  lustres.  Marcas !  Does  it  not  give 
you  the  idea  of  some  precious  thing  which 
is  broken  in  a  f  aD  with  or  without  noise  ?" 

Balzac,  after  reading  this  fancifnl 
introduction  to  his  friend,  Gozlan,  in 
the  evening  said  to  him,  with  an 
appearance  of  common  sense  not  be- 
fore evident : — 

^  I  shaU  alwayt  regret  that  the  name  waa 
borne  by  a  tailoTk  Not  that  I  despise  a 
tailor.  Oh,  no!  bat  the  very  title  recalto 
to  my  mind  oertain  debts,  certain  protested 
btUs.  I  foresee  more  than  ofoe  distraction 
when  reading  my  story  for  you.  No  mat- 
ter:  Z.  Maratf  Bliall  endure  and  flourish  ia 
^te  of  everythhig." 

How  profoundly  thoughtful  and 
philosophic  must  not  the  passage  just 
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translated  hare  seemed  to  the  ad- 
mirers of  "le  Grand  Balzac,"  who 
happened  not  to  be  aware  of  the 
poor  tailor's  squalid  entrance,  and 
passage,  and  want  of  a  porter !  To 
all  whom  Leon  Oozlan  has  taken  into 
his  confidence,  what  a  piece  of  solemn 
buffoonery  is  furnished  in  the  proem 
of  the  fortunes  of  the  ill-starred  Z. 
Marcas  ! 

BALXAC  AS  rVUILLTTOmST. 

Some  of  BaLsac^s  works  appeared  as 
feuilletons  in  the  newspapers.  The 
arrangements  were  seldom  of  a  satis- 
factory nature,  as  we  find  much  ill 
feeling  cherished  by  him  towards  the 
proprietors  of  newspapers  generally. 

Emile  de  Girardin,  proprietor  of  La 
Presse^  availed  himself  of  Balzac's 
talents  like  others  of  his  fellow- 
journalists,  and  his  clever  wife,  nee 
Deiphine  Gay,  showed  herself  well 
disposed  to  stand  his  friend  on  all 
suitable  occasions.  Balzac's  novels 
were  ill  adapted  for  a  first  airing  in  a 
daily  or  weekly  journal,  the  readers 
of  which  expect  a  surprise,  a  fearful 
incident,  or  a  thrilling  situation  in 
every  instalment  of  the  story.  He 
would  quietly  proceed  with  his  minute 
analysis  of  character,  his  conscientious 
pictures  of  isolated  old  houses  in 
country  burehs,  and  his  dissection  of 
feelings  and  passions,  regardless  of 
the  impatience  of  readers  of  exciting 
stories ;  and  the  owner  of  the  jpaper 
would  not  be  long  ignorant  or  tnis 
disappointment  in  the  category  of  de- 
mand and  supply. 

"  The  country  subscribers  began  to  com- 
plain, and  when  such  is  the  case  the  pro- 
prietor must  bow  down,  go  on  his  Icnees, 
roll  his  head  in  the  dust, — in  fine,  submit. 
It  was  a  positive  fact  that  the  subscriber  of 
Saint'Jetm-d^Coq-er^Bri^-wub-BoUt  and  he 
of  Saint- PauUm-Jarret*  had  protested 
against  Balzac's  romance  in  course  of  pub- 
lication— "Les  Paysans."  They  threatened 
to  discontinue  their  subscriptions  if  the  pro- 
prietor persisted  in  serving  out  to  them  in 
daily  slices,  that  fastidious  romance  of  M. 
de  Balzac,  of  which  they  could  not  under- 
stand a  word,  and  which  was  much  less 
interesting,  said  they,  than  the  "Woman  with 
the  Green  Eyes**  then  publishing  in  the  rival 
journal.  '  Give  ua  something  like  the 
"  Femmes  aux  Teox  verts,**  cried  out  the 
subscriber  in  **  Saint-Jean- de-Coq-en-Brie- 
aux-Bois,**  and  his  fellow  in  Saint  "Paul-en- 


Jarret,"  and  well  dispense  w|th  the  sequel 
of  your  frightful,  tiresome,  and  hateful 
"  Paysans.** 

"These  reiterated  protests  at  last  had 
effect.  The  administration  of  La  Preue 
was  disturbed,  every  day,  either  by  letter 
or  messenger,  Balzac  was  begged  to  modifj, 
to  cut  away,  and  that  in  a  liberal  style,  to 
make  incisions  wide  and  deep  in  the  Paj- 
sans,  that  new  and  colossal  study  of  mannen 
where  he  so  admirably  painted  these  crafty 
foxes  of  tbefidds.  Aiid  ttte  xutfortmuite 
writer  cut  and  hacked  but  never  enough  to 
satisfy  the  wishes  of  the  lovers  of  *Les 
Femmes  aux  Yeux  verts.'  At  last  there 
was  some  talk  of  stopping  the  stoiy  if  be 
would  not  use  the  scalpel  to  a  muck  larger 
extent." 

Mme.  de  Girardin  found  her  mantle 
scarcely  large  enough  to  protect  her 
friend  in  this  juncture.  He  had 
spread  a  table  of  well-cooked,  plain 
food  before  ^ests  whose  appetites 
had  been  vitiated  bjr  high-seasoned 
meats  and  heady  wines,  and  they 
were  now  ready  to  sacrifice  him  with 
his  own  kitchen  knife. 

Great  as  was  his  esteem  and  ad- 
miration for  his  patroness  of  La 
Presse  he  could  not  bring  himself  to 
relish  her  palatial  taste  in  the  choice 
of  a  residence.  His  friend  Gozlan 
had  been  waiting  for  him  by  ap- 
pointment in  the  Champs  Elysees  on 
a  cold  rainy  day  in  June  (such  things 
occur  even  in  Paris), — 

"  When  I  saw  him  approach  from  the  Bar- 
ri^re  de  I'Etoile,  walking  with  that  heavy 
and  rapid  stride  so  characteristic  of  his 
colossal  movements.  With  a  great  flow  o£ 
words  he  acquainted  roe  that  he  had  just 
come  from  Mme.  de  Girardin*s  where  he 
had  almost  perished  with  the  cold.  In  fact 
he  looked  as  green  as  a  drowned  man  and 
he  was  shivering  in  all  his  membecs- 

"  *  Can  any  one  comprehend,'  said  he, 
*  that  a  woman  so  superior  in  every  respect, 
that  a  woman  of  mind  and  good  sense  like 
Mme.  de  Girardin,  should  choose  to  live  in 
a  dwelling  so  unsuitable  to  such  an  abomin- 
able clime  as  ours'  (Balzac*s opinion  on  DubUn 
weather  would  have  been  worth  knowing), 
'when  one  is  not  a  heathen  god,  guarant«^d 
by  nature  against  rheumatisms  and  colds — 
a  temple!  with  portico,  Ionian  columns, 
mosaic  pavements,  marble  wainscoting, 
waUs  in  polished  stucco,  alabaster  cornices, 
and  other  Grecian  amenities  in  forty-eight 
degrees  fifty  minutes  of  north  latitude,  and 
no  fire  in  the  chimney,  on  the  pretence  of  it 
being  the  month  of  June.  But  really  the 
forest  of  Dodona  cut  up  for  the  fire  would 


*  *'St.  John  of  the  Cock  in  the  Rolling-pin  under  the  Wood,'*  and  "  St.  Paul  in  the 
Ham." 
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hardly  suffice  to  wann  snch  an  architectural 
pile.  On  my  honour  she  might  as  well  re- 
ceive her  friends  on  the  Sea  of  Jet  in 
Switzerland.  So,  when  Madame  de  Girar- 
din  seeing  me  rise  to  take  my  leave,  said 
to  me,  *  Are  you  going  away  so  soon,  Bal- 
zac ?*  I  could  not  help  saying, — *  Yes, 
Bfadame:  I  am  going  into  the  street  to 
warm  myself  a  little.' ** 

RALZAC  TAKM  A  COLLABOKATXUS* 

From  what  has  been  already  said  it 
may  be  easily  deduced  that  Balzac 
was  no  more  fitted  to  produce  a  dra- 
matic chef  d^ceuvre  than  to  secure  the 
approbation  of  the  admirers  of  the 
"Woman  with  the  Green  Eyes."  He 
possessed  dramatic  power  but  to  a 
limited  extent;  his  darling  studies 
and  tastes  tended  not  towards  tra- 
gedy; he  had  a  great  respect  but 
little  love  for  verse,  and  was  not  a 
successful  workman  when  incumbered 
with  the  bonds  of  rhyme  or  rhythm. 
However  on  occasions  of  some  great 
dramatic  success  achieved  bv  tms  or 
that  man  of  letters,  he  would  rouse 
his  energies,  suffer  the  fiimes  of  dra- 
matic glory  to  get  possession  of  his 
brain,  and  set  to  work  at  a  piece  for 
Harel  or  Lireux.  In  these  as  in  all 
his  other  operations,  hardly  had  he 
grasped  the  outline  of  his  plan  when 
be  b^an  to  calculate  the  monetary  re- 
sults. He  would  thus  hold  forth  to 
one  of  the  few  that  enjoyed  his 
intimacy ; — 

^  Oh  the  idea  is  grand!  It  is  brilliant 
and  solid  at  the  same  time ;  genuine  rose- 
coloured  granite !  We  shaU  cut  from  mas- 
sive Egyptian  blocks  a  piece  with  tableaux 
for  the  Porte- Saint-Martin,  with  Frederick 
Lemaltre  for  chief  figure.  There  will  be 
a  hundred  and  fifty  representations  at  five 
thousand  francs,  one  with  another.  This 
makes  seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
francs.  Now  let  us  calculate.  The  author*s 
claim  of  twelve  per  cent,  on  this  sum  is 
more  than  eighty  thousand  francs,  the 
tickets  five  or  six  thousand  francs  in  fine 
gold,  the  printed  work,  ten  thousand  copies 
at  three  francs  each.  Why  that  will  be  a 
trinket  of  thirty  thousand  francs.  Then 
the^  &c.,  &c. 

Thus  he  declaimed  one  day  to 
Henry  Monnier,  and  just  as  he  came 
to  the  point  where  both  had  got  a 
fabulous  sum  in  perspective,  Monnier 
heartlessly  held  out  his  hand,  and 
asked  his  friend,  now  a  millionaire, 
to  lend  him  a  hundred  sous  on  the 
strength  of  the  speculation. 

In  one  of  these  periodical  fits  he 


brought  a  young  man  to  the  Jardies 
to  live  with  mm,  and  be  his  col- 
laborateur,  terms  running  thus. 
Young  Lassailly  was  to  be  at  all 
hours  at  M.  Balzac's  disposal  to  fur- 
nish him  ideas  if  needed,  projects, 
plans,  dramatic  combinations,  &c.  In 
return  he  was  to  be  conveniently 
lodged,  washed  for,  lighted,  warmed, 
and  supported  at  the  expense  of  the 
master  of  the  Jardies.  Balzac  ful- 
filled his  engagement  to  the  letter, 
but  Lassailly  soon  grew  so  fat  and 
lazy  that  he  was  only  fit  to  enjoy  the 
amenities  of  the  Capua  into  which 
ho  had  entered,  and  to  keep  torment- 
ing dramatic  associations  miles  away 
from  his  brains,  now  dulled  by  his 
good  condition  of  body. 

All  went  well  for  a  tune,  but 
Balzac,  who  we  know  was  a  great 
night  labourer,  would  require  the 
presence  of  bis  ill-fated  coUaborateur 
on  cold  winter  nights,  when  the 
thermometer  would  oe  preparing  to 
sink  below  zera 

The  poor  assistant  tearing  his  limbs 
from  repose,  half-dressed  himself  in 
haste, — one  foot  shod,  the  other 
naked,  his  night-cap  poised  over  one 
ear,  and  a  taper  in  nis  hand.  He 
thus  traversed  the  passa^  that  led 
to  the  retired  room  of  his  patron,  a 
different  man  from  the  Balzac  of  the 
streets  and  the  hero  of  the  cane  pre- 
served in  the  amber  of  Mma  de 
Girardin's  genius.  The  Balzac  of  the 
study  was  jaded  and  pale  from  want 
of  sleep,  and  the  lig^ht  of  the  wax 
candles  flung  yellowish  splashes  on 
his  forehead  and  cheeks. 

The  ordinary  salute  was,  "Well, 
what  have  you  discovered,  Lassailly  %* 

"And  Lassailly  taking  off  his  cotton 
nightcap,  and  striving  to  open  his  eyes, 
still  enveloped  in  vapoury  dreams,  muttered, 
*  Oh  yee,  we  must  discover,  we  must  invent 
something.*  *•  Well,  well,  have  you  invented 
this  something?  We  must  make  haste; 
Porte- Saint-Martin  is  waiting  for  us ;  has- 
ten !  Harel  wrote  to  me  yestorday  evening. 
Hasten,  man !  I  saw  ^lederick  Lemattre 
ere-yesterday.'  *0h,  you've  seen  Lemaltre?' 
*■  Yes,  yes.  He  is  our  own ;  he  is  hungry 
and  tl^rsty  for  a  drama  that  will  bring  aU 
Paris  together.  Where  is  this  drama  that's 
to  coUect  aU  Paris  ?    Have  you  it  ?'    '  Not 

entirely,  but' 'I  am  listening.'    'I 

would  prefer  to  hear  what  you  have  con- 
ceived, and  then  we  could  blend  our  ideas, 

and  I  am  sure ' *  LassaiUy,  yon  are 

dreaming  on  your  feet ;  your  heavy  eye- 
lids are  dosing.'    'Ah{  it's  the  intense  cdd, 
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UU^— ^  *Qo  Wck  Hhtd,  liiminy.  In 
an  hour  •  tinM  i»t  ikall  Mt  if  Ui«  nuiM  has 
visited  you.* 

"And  resuming  his  pale  boogie,  and 
dra^^ging  along  his  slippar^  Laasjdlly,  re- 
sembling a  desolate  ghost,  regained  his 
chamber  and  the  stretcher  bed,  on  which 
he  was  sappMed  to  be  dlscoTering  the 
famous  drama  that  would  bring  all  Paris 
together.  Short  respite  I  An  hour  later 
new  alarms  of  Balsac^  bell  tors  poor  La»> 
sailly*8  dream  firom  top  to  bottom,  and  seat 
him  barefooted  and  protected  merely  by  a 
knitted  vest,  to  the  study  of  his  august 
coUaborateur.  Then  was  resumed  a  repe- 
tition of  the  former  scene,  Balzac  as 
walcef  ul  as  a  lion,  Lassailly  as  sleepy  as  a 
dormouse;  and  the  result  stiQ  the  same; 
one  demandhig  hh  drama  at  any  price,  the 
other  net  belag  able  te  ted  it  erea  at  a 
higher  one.  Six  times  In  oa*  might  waa 
the  exceUeot,  hut  uafrmltfid  oelkborataor 
awamoned  by  his  literary  chief.  The  situ- 
atioB  was  of  the  most  perplexing  character, 
both  in  its  moral  and  physical  aspect 

*'  Finally,  Lassailly,  though  living  better, 
better  warmed,  better  washed,  better  lighted, 
better  fed,  grew  pale  and  meagre,  became 
seriously  ill.  His  nocturnal  summonses 
and  his  inability  to  perform  what  was  ex- 
pected from  him,  began  to  affect  his  poor 
brain.  Meeting  him  one  day  on  the  Bou- 
levards, and  asUng,  *  WeU,  how  go  things 
at  the  Jardies?'  ^Oh,  the  JardiesI  I  have 
abandoned  them  for  ever,'  said  he,  and  his 
poor  clouded  eyes  filled  with  tears.  *  But 
you  were  very  well  off  there  ?'  '  Oh,  won- 
derfully well.  What  a  residence,  what 
views,  what  a  life !  Roast  meat  every  day, 
legumes  twice  a  day,  dessert  in  profusion, 
and  oh,  such  cofifee!'  *Then  why  have  you 
abandoned  these  delightfulJardies?'  *Why! 
Ah,  who  could  resolain?  To  rise  six  or 
eight  times  in  the  aifpht  waa  not  eaoogh^ 
but  I  must  invent  the  subject  of  a  drama 
wliich  was  to  ast  all  Paris  a  running!  That 
lay  beyond  my  powers.  During  life  I  shall 
never  set  foot  inside  the  Jardies.* 

''And  he  kept  hi^  word.  Not  only  did 
he  never  revisit  the  Javdies,  but  he  aiever 
pronounced  the  aaai#  of  Balaac  without 
exhibiting  signa  of  teitor  ia  his  feataree.** 

a^Lsac  AS  amaMAwsT.— "vaoTam.'' 

Poor  LasaaaUy  fiuliDgtofiDd  adrama 
in  whole  or  in  part,  to  brin^  all  Pam 
into  the  Pdrte-8aint-Martui,  Balzac 
took  his  conrage  in  both  hands, 
visited  Harel,  the  director,  as  enthu- 
siastic a  projector  as  himself,  and  as 
badly  provided  with  an  account  at 
the  banker'a,  It  was  a  time-honoured 
custom  with  our  hero  to  sell  tale, 
novel,  or  ariiole  before  a  line  of  it 
was  written,  a^d  it  moii  be  said  to 
Im  hommt  that  he  waa  most  oob< 


tioQ  of  the  ooif<eiiaiil^  tka  circuB- 
atance  of  m(»Mf  reeeiyedor  piomiMd 
for  the  work  in  emlsTo  adding  spora 
to  his  industiy  and  peraereranoeL 
Such  was  the  pieaent  affidr.  Not  a 
line  of  "  Yautrin  "  was  written  whea 
the  arrangement  for  its  pcoductiaa 
was  made,  but  Harel  knew  his  man, 
and  the  terms  were  agreed  on.  The 
author  barricaded  himself  on  the  fiflh 
floor  of  Boisaoii,  the  tailor,  at  the 
oomer  of  Rue  Bkketieo,  aiid  there, 
assisted  l^  a  tnisty  oopyiat,  he  be- 
gan to  compose  the  famooa  draaa 
which  was  to  put  money  iato  the 
empt^  ezcheqaer  of  the  Forte^aaint- 
Maortm,  and  aod  the  jewel  of  ^aaaatie 
fame  to  his  own  erown.  Harel,  the 
man  to  be  set  on  hia  tiieatrieal  lega 
at  last,  had  not  hitherto  been  so  ua- 
sucoessfdl  for  want  of  aptti  or  fear 
of  speculation.  He  had  given  room 
on  his  boards  to  elassic  tragedy,  ro- 
mantic drama,  oomedv,  fairy  apao- 
tade.  The  leaned  monkeys  aadwoU- 
trained  elephants  had  reeoved  kia 
hospitality,  and  once  in  directorial 
oonndence  he  had  asked  King  Looia 
Philippe  for  a  loan  of  thirty  thouaand 
fVancs.  But  the  citisen  kmg,  wkoae 
least  fault  was  easiness  on  the  subject 
of  loans,  exidaimed  in  a  half-jorial, 
half-chagrined  tone,  "Is  it  not  a 
stranee  coincidence.  Monsieur  Harel, 
that  I  was  about  to  ask  a  loan  of 
that  identical  sum  from  you  V 

During  the  whole  time  of  the  oom- 
positioB  of  "Vautrin,"  BaLnu)  acrar 
set  fbot  within  the  Jardies.  He  kad 
known  the  ennuis  and  fatigues  of 
waiting  on  the  publishers  of  the 
Fauborg  Saint  Jacques  and  of  the 
Pantheon,  and  the  money  lenders  of 
the  heights  of  Passjr,  but  they  were 
pleaauresoomparedwith  hianewthea- 
trioai  toils.  For  two  anda  half  montha 
he  was  eompoaiag,  oanoelling,  and 
recomposing  soeaes,  listening  to  tlie 
expostulations  of  actors  and  aetreeaes 
not  satisfied  with  their  parts,  and  the 
more  urgent  as  they  found  the  out- 
line  as  well  as  the  details  not  rigidly 
arranged  in  the  author's  mind.  The 
poor  manager,  in  haste  to  realiz^  per> 
secuted  him  from  coulisse  to  foyer, 
abjuring  him  bv  all  the  gods  to  wkooa 
the  dnmia  is  dearj  to  get  his  frame- 
work and  hia  incidents  in  efifectiTe 
working  «rder.  Poor  Balsao  waa 
scarce  to  be  reoo^sed,  so  hamwaod 
aa  be  waa  with  hia  many  confliotiiig 
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amdetm.  His  aoqnaintanoe  were  in 
the  habitof  watching  his  return  from 
the  repetitions,  and  drawing  him  into 
conversation  on  his  griefs.  Every 
one  recognised  the  great  blue  square- 
cut  ooat^  the  wide  nut-brown  Oossack 
trowsers,  the  white  waistcoat,  and 
the  big  shoes,  all  too  large  for  the 
wearer,  and  all  covered  with  mud, 
vrhen  bad  weather  intervened. 

Bdaet  by  his  friends  who  were  in  a 
state  of  amusem^it  or  excitement,  he 
had  to  find  answers  to  such  indiscreet 
questions  as,  **  How  were  the  rehear- 
atda  going  on  ?  What  did  Frederick 
Lemattre  say  about  his  own  part? 
Was  Raneourt  eontent  with  his  1  Did 
not  honest  Moessard  refuse  to  impeo:- 
sonate  Joseph  Bonnet,  associate  in 
every  knavery,  alleging  his  sixl^ 
years  of  respectable  life?  Was  it 
true  that  the  painters,  the  machinists, 
and  the  upholsterers,  refused  their 
services  on  aoeount  of  arrears  long 
due?  &e.  To  all  these  Balzac,  en- 
dowed with  rare  conveisational  gifta. 
gave  suitable  replies,  and  repeated 
some  Yoltairean  jokes  of  Harel  into 
the  bargain.  Meanwhile  Harel  set- 
ting his  back  against  a  tree  on  the 
boulevard  Saint-Martin  and  his  fin- ' 
gers  in  his  gold  snufibox,  gave  some 
ef  Bfldaac's  Kabelaisiau  jests  at  second 
hand^  and  the  witty  actor  Jemma 
stanoing  on  the  steps  of  the  caf^ 
of  Porte-Saint-Martin,  detailed  to  his 
pleased  listeners,  the  bon-mots  of 
BalzaQ,and  of  Harel.  and  of  Frederick 
Lematt9e»  and  yet  bon-mots  and  re- 
beanals,  and  &ie  excessive  mental 
labours  of  Balzac,  and  the  exerticms 
of  ^e  takated  company,  did  not  be- 
nefit the  treasury  or  the  Porte-Saint- 
Martinby  the  sum  of  five  sous  French 
money. 

The  author  had  taken  the  preeau- 
tion  of  distributing  a  large  number  of 
tickets  among  friends  and  well- 
wishers^  but  when  the  anxiously  ex- 
pected night  arrived,  many  of  these 
had  pass^  into  the  hands  of  indiffer- 
ent individuals  or  declared  enemies, 
high  prices  having  been  given  for 
them  m  most  instances.  Bahsacashas 
been  already  mentioned  had  many 
enemies  among  editors  of  news- 
pAiiers,  and  the  whole  eorps  of  Pari- 
sian men  of  letters.  So  the  curtain 
rose  bdbre  the  eyes  of  an  unfriendly 
audience,  three-fourths  of  whom  en- 
tert^ned  hostile  feelings  to  play  and 
authof .    Thre9  ads  passed  with  no 


applause,  but  stall  with  no  serions  (Ms- 
approbation,  but  during  the  last  two 
the  audience  portion  of  the  theatre 
shook  with  cries  of  displeasure,  taunts 
and  occasionally  anery  words  when  the 
friends  of  the  author  exerted  them- 
selves in  favour  of  the  piece. 

The  play  considered  in  a  moral 
sense  deserved  its  fate.  The  persima 
of  the  drama  formed  very  motley 
groups,  some  names  diffusing  the 
odour  of  high  birth  and  nobinty  of 
character,  others  smelling  of  the  gal- 
leys. The  chief  character  Vautrin 
(vidocq  being  the  prototype)  is  a 
sort  of  king  among  the  dangerous 
classes.  He  is  not  cynical  to  the  core, 
for  he  idolizes  his  protegd,  Charles 
Blondet.  Through  his  acuteness  and 
mastery  of  many  compromising  secrets 
there  prevails  a  most  provoking  tissue 
of  the  interests  of  dukes,  duchesses, 
princesses,  galley-slaves,  acting  as 
valets-de-chambre,  and  philosophio 
coachmen,  the  greatest  ladies  proving 
false  to  their  wedded  lords  with  as 
little  remorse  as  the  formats  to  their 
own  left-handed  morganatic  partners. 
Blondet  admitted  to  companionship 
by  noblemen  and  doated  on  by  their 
ladies,  runs  his  dissolute  career,  and 
high  and  low  characters  act  and 
speak  on  FalstafiTs  supposition  of  no 
virtue  being  extant 

The  next  morning  Balzac  was  found 
entertaining  Oozlan  with  new  specu- 
lations, filled  with  the  most  sanguine 
hopes,  and  not  once  alludine  to  the 
terrible  failure.  After  the  death  of 
his  second  play,  he  was  found  asleep 
in  a  quiet  box.  We  suspect  consi- 
derable restraint  laid  in  both  cases  on 
a  huge  mass  of  mortification,  and  an 
evident  desire  to  be  considered  care- 
less of  fame. 

"  Lss  RsasouBcn  os  quihola.** 

It  would  be  injudicious  to  omit  the 
reading  of  his  play  the  "Resources  of 
Quinola''  tothecompany  of  the  Odeon 
a  couple  of  years  after  the  terrible 
failure  of  his  "Vautrin."  He  stood  at 
the  end  of  the  long  baize-covered 
table,  instead  of  taking  his  ease  in  an 
armcnair  as  was  the  invariable 
custom. 

**The  voice  of  Balzac,  at  ftret  heary, 
hiiBky,  embarrassed,  began  to  dear. as  he 
advanced  in  the  reading.  Tt  soon  acquired 
a  grave,  soaoroaa,  sad  perfect  character, 
aad  finally  wImd  it  meqaind  Ubiety,  muk 
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panion  begtn  to  influence  the  action,  it 
obeyed  the  moet  delicate,  most  fugitive 
intentiona  of  the  dialogue.** 

He  road  with  great  feeling,  he  gave 
way  to  the  sentiment  of  the  moment, 
he  made  his  audience  crv,  he  made 
them  laugh,  crying  and  laughing 
himself  as  if  thoroughly  imaware  of 
the  presence  of  the  company.  In  the 
laugh  he  specially  carried  away  his 
hearers.  He  harnessed  them  as  it 
were  to  his  chariot  of  gaiety,  and 
dragged  them  along.  The  actors  fol- 
lowed the  dialogue  and  incidents  with 
great  interest  and  hope  of  success  till 
the  end  of  the  fourth  act,  and  then — 

"In  A  moment,  joy,  pleasure,  gaiety, 
ceased,  stopped  like  a  coach  one  of  whose 
wheels  has  just  been  fractured.  What 
was  the  matter?  What  had  happened? 
This  happened  that  Balzac  at  the 
end  of  the  fourth  act,  after  blowing 
his  nose,  applying  his  handkerchief  to 
his  forehead  and  clieeks,  and  putting  his 
hand  under  his  white  waistcoat  to  adjust 
his  braces,  and  pull  up  his  trowsers  which 
had  got  down  several  inches  through 
his  Iat«  violent  exercise — it  happened, 
we  repeat,  that  Balzac  announced  to  his 
audience  palpitating  with  anxiety,  that 
the  fifth  act  was  not  yet  written.  Oh, 
such  surprise,  such  consternation,  such  long 
faces!  *I  will  now,*  said  the  nndaimted 
man,  *  give  you  an  outline  of  it/ 

"  Mme.  Dorval  though  sufficiently  eccen- 
tric herself  was  not  the  less  taken  aback 
while  Balzac  began  to  prepare  for  his 
recital.  She  leaned  towards  me,  and  wink- 
ing those  eyes  so  beautiful,  so  blue,  and  so 
expressive,  and  lowering  her  voice,  said, 
'Ah,  my  good  friend,  who  is  this  strange 
man?*  *  Balzac,  the  famous  Balzac* 
'Parbleu,  I  know  that  well  enough,  but 
has  he  come  here  to  make  a  jest  of  us?' 

*  Ah,  you  must  take  him  as  he  is.*  *  But 
when  he  brings  a  manuscript  to  his  pub- 
lisher does  he  offer  him  oiUy  the  half?* 

*  He  gives  him  much  less  than  the  half ; 
he  often  gives  him  nothing  at  all,  for  fre- 
quently the  first  line  of  the  work  is  not 
written  when  the  bargain  is  made.*  ** 

All  this  time  the  great  man 
was  rolling  up  his  manuscript, 
searching  for  the  cord  in  his  pockets, 
then  under  the  table,  and  finally 
finding  it  in  his  hat  After  search- 
ing every  comer  of  his  brain  for  the 
fifth  act,  he  unfolded  its  plan,  and 
his  audience  deserted  him  one  hy  one 
with  all  tiieir  hopes  and  enthusiasm 
quenched  and  dead. 

Despite  this  unpleasant  episode 
the  renearsal  went  on,  but  notwith- 
standing the  need  of  constant  com- 


munication between  manager  and 
author,  Balzac  would  not  give  Ureux 
his  town  address.  After  many  pro- 
posed methods  of  holding  constant 
mtercourse,  our  hero  fixed  on  the 
following,  which  few  others  would 
have  had  the  wit  to  light  on. 

'lireuz,  you  have  ui  intelligent 
stage  servants  *Very  intelligent  ; 
he  was  a  collector  of  aebts.'  '  Dia- 
ble  !  he*s  perhaps  too  intelligenl' 
*  Oh,  you  may  count  on  him.'  *  Ck>unf  a 
the  word ;  I  suppose  he  can  oount' 
'Surely.'  '  Then  let  him  brin^  to  the 
Champs  Elys^es  every  mormng  the 
order  of  the  day.  Being  arrived  at 
the  fountain,  let  him  walk  on  to  the 
Arc  de  TEtoile,  and  at  the  twentieth 
tree  on  his  left,  he  wfll  see  a  man 
looking  up  into  the  branches  for  a 
blackbird.^  'A  WackbirdT  'Yea, 
a  blackbird  or  some  other  fowl  of  the 
air.  He  shall  say  to  this  man,  "  I 
have  it,"  and  provided  the  oth^ 
answers,  "  If  you  have,  why  do  you 
delav  1"  let  him  hand  him  the  paper.*  ** 

The  author  entertained  l£e  moet 
sanguine  hopes  of  the  entire  success 
of  the  "  Resources  of  Quinola."  He 
would  have  no  hired  applauders,  he 
*  would  dispose  of  all  the  tickets,  and 
when  any  application  was  made  for 
any  of  the  boxes  or  stalls  the  answer 
was,  they  were  already  dispK^sed  of 
to  His  Royal  Highness  of  TAw,  or 
the  Grand  Duke  of  ThaU  His  real 
supporters  were  under  the  impres- 
sion that  no  places  were  to  be 
obtained,  so  they  staid  away,  and 
the  curtain  rose  on  a  nearly  empty 
house. 

The  first  act  full  of  colour  and 
action  passed  off  well,  but  the  rest 
was  so  chorused  by  the  well  imitated 
crowing  of  cocks,  barking  of  do«8, 
mewling  of  cats,  &C.,  that  the  id^ 
of  a  repetition  was  given  up.  The 
author  was  found  fast  asleep  in  a 
lonely  box  when  all  was  over.  But 
we  suspect  a  refined  piece  of  acting 
in  this  circumstance. 

Thus  far  we  have  witnessed  only 
defeats  in  Balzac's  attempts  at  thea- 
trical renown.  But  these  were  more 
the  result  of  determined  enmity  on 
the  part  of  his  unfriends,  than  of 
want  of  merit  in  the  pieces  them- 
selves. Since  his  death,  which  dis- 
armed the  hands  of  his  manv  foee, 
and  silenced  their  tongue^  oramaa 
founded  on  his  novels  have  been 
eminently  successful,  witness  ''Mer- 
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cadet,"  and  the  play  founded  on  the 
story  of  Eugenie  Graudet,  on  which 
poor  Robson*s  Daddy  JUardacre  is 
founded. 

We  have  in  these  unconnected 
sketches  afforded  mere  glimpses  of 
the  ordinary  life  of  our  author,  some 
of  them  illustrating  his  own  acute 
observation  that  "m  every  man  of 
genius  there  is  a  great  deal  of  the 
child."  A  work  embodying  his  early 
struggles  to  acquire  reputation,  his 
later  to  keep  out  of  the  debtors' 
prison,  and  surround  himself  with 
luxuries,  the  workings  and  progress 
of  his  genius,  the  analysis  of  nis  own 
character  and  disposition,  the  faults 
and  merits  of  his  best  productions,  the 
attainment  at  last  of  his  long  de- 


sired elysium,  and  his  brief  eryoy- 
ment  thereof,  is  yet  to  be  written. 
Saint  Beuve  has  well  and  critically 
handled  his  literary  genius,  Leon 
Gozlan  has  given  us  pleasant 
glimpses  of  the  phases  of  his  do- 
mestic life,  Eugene  Mirecourt,  a 
good-natured  resum^  of  his  literary 
career  and  his  early  difficulties,  Wer- 
det,  one  of  his  editeurs,  the  style  of 
his  dealings  with  his  publishers,  and 
his  sister,  Mme.  de  Surville,  has  let 
in  light  on  amiable  traits  in  his 
family  relations.  It  would  require 
talent,  time,  and  patience  to  produce 
a  complete  tableau  of  his  productions, 
his  character,  his  genius,  and  his 
genuine  life. 


ALL  IN  THE  DARK. 

A    winter's   talk — ^IN    FOUR    FARTS. 

BT    J.    8.    LB  FANU. 

CHAPTER  LXIL 
TBX  pimNiTuaa  bsqins  to  talk. 


He  read  Aunt  Dinah's  letters  over 
again,  and  marked  the  passage  with 
his  pencil,  and  read  again — 

"Do  remember,  dear  boy,  all  told 
you,  dear,  about  the  five  years.  I 
dreamed  much  since.  If  you  think 
of  such  a  thing  I  must  do  it" 

This  last  sentence  he  underlined. 
"  //  t/ou  think  of  siich  a  thing,  I 
must  do  it.  Sorry  1  shoul"  (she  means 
should)  "  fear  or  dislike  me.  I  should 
haunt,  torment  Willie.  But  you  will 
do  right"  Do  right.  She  meant  wait 
for  five  years,  of  couree.  My  poor 
darling  aimt !  I  wish  you  had  never 
seen  one  of  those  odious  books  of 
American  bosh — Elihu  Bung  !  I  wish 
Elihu  Bung  was  sunk  in  a  barrel  at 
the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

Then  William  looked  to  his  diary, 
for  about  that  period  of  his  life  he 
kept  one  for  two  years  and  seven 
months,  and  he  read  these  entries — 

" Dear  Aunt  Dinah  pressed 

me  very  much  to  give  her  a  distinct 
promise  not  to  marry  for  five  years — 
mariy  indeed!  I — poor,  penniless' 
William  Maubray !  I  shall  never 
marry— yet  I  can  t  make  this  vow — 
and  she  threatened  me,  saying,  'If 
I*m  dead  there's  nothing  that  spirit 
can  do,  if  you  so  much  as  harbour  the 
thought,  be  I  good,  or  evil,  or  mock- 
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ing,  I'll  not  do  to  prevent  it  I'll 
trouble  you,  I'll  torment  you,  I'll 
pick  her  eyes  out,  but  I  won't  suffer 
you  to  ruin  yourself  And  she  said 
very  often  that  she  expected  to  be  a 
Tnocking  spirit ;  and  said  again, 
*  Mind  1  told  you,  though  I  be  dead, 
you  shan't  escape  me.'  *  That  night 
I  had  an  odious  night-mare.  An  ap- 
parition like  my  aimt  came  to  my 
bedside,  and  caught  my  arm  with  its 
hand,  and  said  quite  distinctly,  *0h  I 
my  (>od !  William,  I  am  dead;  don't 
let  me  go.'  I  fancied  I  saw  the  im- 
pression of  fingers  on  my  arm  ;  and 
I  think  I^never  was  so  horrified  in 
my  life.  "*And  afterwards  in  her 
own  bed-room,  my  aunt  having  heard 
my  dreana,  returned  to  the  subject  of 
her  warning,  and  said,  *  If  I  die  be- 
fore the  time,  I'll  watch  you  as  an 
old  grey  cat  watches  a  mouse,  if  you 
so  much  as  think  of  it  I'll  plague 
you ;  I'll  save  you  in  spite  of  your- 
self, and  mortal  was  never  haunted 
and  tormented  as  you  will  be,  till  you 
give  it  up.'  And  saying  this  she 
laughed." 

*Tlie  whole  of  this  new  fancy 
turns  out  to  be  one  of  the  Henbane 
delusions.  How  I  wish  all  those 
cursed  books  of  spiritualism  were 
with  Don  Quixote's  library  I" 
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William  had  now  the  facto  pretty 
well  before  him.  He  had  moreover 
a  Teiy  distinct  remembrance  of  that 
which  no  other  person  had  imagined 
or  aeen — the  face  of  the  apparition  of 
Aunt  Dinah,  and  the  dark  and  pallid 
stare  ahe  had  actually  turned  upcm 
him,  as  he  recounted  the  particulars 
of  his  vision.  It  had  grown  very 
late,  and  he  was  ouite  alone,  com- 
muning in  these  odd  notes,  and  with 
ti^ese  strange  remembrances  with  the 
dead  Perhaps  all  the  strong  tea  he 
had  drunk  with  old  Winnie  that  night 
helped  to  make  him  nervous.  One  of 
his  candles  had  burnt  out  by  this  time, 
and  as  he  raised  his  eyes  from  these 
curious  records,  the  room  looked  dark 
and  indistinct,  and  the  slim,  black 
cabinet  that  stood  against  the  wall 
at  the  further  end  of  the  room, 
startled  him,  it  looked  so  like  a  big 
.  muffled  man. 

I  dare  say  he  be^  to  wish  that 
he  had  postponed  his  scrutiny  of  his 
papers  until  the  morning.  At  all 
evento  he  be^an  to  experience  those 
sensations,  which  in  morbid  moods  of 
this  Mnd,  dispose  us  to  change  of 
scene.  What  was  it  that  made  that 
confounded  cabinet  again  look  so 
queer,  as  he  raised  his  eyes  and  the 
candle ;  just  like  a  great  fellow  in  a 
loose  coat  extending  his  arm  to 
strike) 

That  was  the  cabinet  which  once, 
in  a  confidential  mood,  poor  Aunt 
Dinah  had  described  as  the  spiritual 
tympanum  on  which  above  all  other 
sympathetic  pieces  of  furniture  in  the 
house  she  placed  her  trust.  Such  a 
spirit-gauge  was  in  no  other  room  of 
Gilroyd.  It  thrummed  so  oracularly ; 
it  cracked  with  such  a  significant 
emphasis. 

"Oh!  I  see;  nothing  but  the 
shadow,  as  I  move  the  candla  Yes, 
only  that  and  nothing  more.  ^  I  wish 
it  was  out  of  that,  it  m  such  'an  ugly 
black  beast  of  a  box." 

Now  William  put  poor  Aunt 
Dinah's  letter  carefully  back  in  ite 

Elace,  as  also  his  diary,  and  locked 
is  desk ;  and  just  then  the  cabinet 
uttered  one  of  those  cracks  which 
poor  Aunt  Dinah  so  much  respected. 
In  the  supernatural  silence  it  actually 
made  him  bounce.  It  was  the  first 
time  in  his  life  he  had  ever  fancied 
such  things  could  have  a  meaning. 

"  The  fire's  gone  out ;  the  room  is 
cooling,  and  the  wood  of  that  ridicu- 


lous cabinet  is  contractliig.  Wliat 
can  it  do  but  crack  I  I  think  Fm 
growing  as  mad  as— he  was  on  tlie 
point  of  sa^ng  as  poor  Aunt  Dinalt 
but  something  restrained  him,  ana 
he  respectfully  substituted  as  a  Marah 
hare. 

"  Here  the  calnnet  uttered  a  fainter 
crack,  which  seemed  to  say,  I  hear 
you  ;'*  and  William  paused,  expecti^ 
almost  to  see  something  sitting  <n 
the  top  of  it.  or  emerging  throng  its 
doorfs,  and  ne  exclaimed,  such  dis- 
gusting nonsense!"  and  he  looked 
round  the  room^  and  over  his  shoulder, 
as  he  placed  his  keys  in  bis  pocket 
His  strong  tea,  and  his  solitude,  and 
the  channel  into  which  he  had  tuined 
his  thoughte ;  the  utter  silencet,  the 
recent  death,  and  the  lateness  of  the 
hour,  made  tne  disgusted  philosopher 
rise,  to  take  the  candle  which  had 
not  a  great  deal  of  life  left  in  it,  and 
shutting  the  door  on  the  cabinet, 
whose  loquacity  he  detested,  be  got 
to  his  bedroom  in  a  suspicious  and 
vigilant  state  ^  and  he  was  glad  when 
he  got  into  his  room.  William  was 
one  of  those  persons  who  lock  their 
rooms  on  the  inside.  He  lighted  his 
candles,  poked  his  fire,  violently 
wrested  his  thoughto  from  uncom- 
fortable themes ;  sat  himself  down  by 
the  fire  and  thought  of  Violet  Dark- 
welL  *'  Oh  that  I  dare  think  it  was 
for  my  sake  she  reftised  Vane  Trevor  !'* 
and  so  on,  building  many  airy  castles, 
and  declaiming  eloauently  over  his 
work.  The  old  wardrobe  in  the  rocan 
made  two  or  three  warning  starts  and 
cracks,  but  its  ejaculations  were  dis- 
respectfully received. 

"  Fire  away  old  fool,  much  I  mind 
vou  !  A  gentlemanlike  cabinet  mav 
DC  permitted,  but  a  vulgar  cupboard, 
impudence !" 

So  William  got  to  his  bed,  and  fell 
asleep ;  in  no  mood  I  think  to  submit 
to  a  five  years*  wait,  if  a  chance  of 
acceptance  opened ;  and  in  the  morn- 
ing he  was  astonished. 

Again,  my  reader*s  incredulity 
compels  me  to  aver  in  the  most 
solenm  maimer  that  the  particulars 
I  now  relate  of  William  Moubrajr's 
history  are  strictly  true.  He  is  livmi^ 
to  depose  to  alL  My  excellent  fri^d 
Doctor  Drake  can  certify  to  others^ 
and  as  I  said,  the  Rector  of  tiie 
parish,  to  some  of  the  oddest  Upon 
this  evidence,  not  doubting,  I  foimd 
my  narrative. 
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OHAPTBfi  LXIII. 


WILLIAM  MOVB&AY  IS  TORMBNTSO. 


Oir  the  littie  table  at  his  beside,  where 
his  candle  stood,  to  his  surprise,  on 
awaking,  he  saw  one  of  the  boots 
which  he  had  put  off  in  the  jpaasage, 
on  the  previous  night.  There  it 
was,  no  possible  mistake  about 
it ;  and  what  was  more  it  was 
placed  like  one  of  his  ornamental 
Dronze  weights ;  one  of  those  indeed 
was  fashioned  like  a  boot  upon  some 
^pers.  What  were  these  papers) 
With  growing  amazement  he  saw  that 
they  were  precisely  those  which  he 
had  been  reading  the  night  before, 
and  had  carefully  locked  up  in  his 
desk — poor  Aunt  Dinah's  warning 
letter— and  his  own  notes  of  her 
threatening  words ! 

It  was  little  past  seven  now ;  he 
had  left  his  shutters  open  as  usual. 
Had  he  fbrgotten  to  lock  his  door  ? 
No  such  thing.  The  k^  was  inside, 
and  the  door  locked.  The  keys  of 
his  desk,  what  of  them  ?  There  they 
were,  precisely  where  he  had  left 
them,  on  the  chimney-piece.  This 
certainly  was  vert/  oda.  Who  was 
there  in  the  house  to  play  him  such 
a  trick  ?  No  one  could  have  opened 
his  door  :  his  key  hung  in  the  lock  on 
the  inside  ;  and  how  else  could  any 
one  have  entered  1  Who  was  there 
to  conceive  such  a  plot?  and  by 
what  ingenuity  could  any  merry  devil 
play  it  oflf.  And  who  could  know 
what  was  passing  in  his  mind  ?  Here 
was  a  symbol  such  as  he  could  not 
fail  to  interpret  The  heel  of  his  boot 
on  the  warnings  and  entreaties  of  his 
poor  dead  aunt !  could  anything  be 
more  expressive  ? 

William  began  to  feel  very  oddly. 
He  got  on  his  clothes  quickly,  and 
went  down  to  the  drawiuCToom.  His 
desk  was  just  as  he  had  placed  it ; 
he  unlocked  it ;  his  papers  were  not 
disturbed  ;  nothing  apparently  had 
been  moved  but  the  letter  and  his 
dianr. 

William  sat  down  utterly  puzzled, 
and  looked  at  the  black  japannea 
cabinet,  with  its  straggling  bass- 
reliefs  of  golden  Chinamen,  pagodas, 
and  dragons  glimmering  in  the  cold 
morning  light,  with  more  real  suspi- 
cion than  he  had  ever  eyed  it  befora 

Old  Winnie  thought  that  day  that 
Mr.  William  was  unusually  "dull" 


The  fact  is  that  he  was  bc^;imiing  to 
acquire,  not  a  hatred,  but  a  f^ar  of 
Gifroyd,  and  to  revolve  in  his  mind 
thoughts  of  selling  the  old  house  and 
place,  or  letting  it  and  getting  out  of 
reach  of  its  amoiguous  innuences. 
He  was  constantly  thinking  over  these 
things,  puzzling  his  brain  over  an 
inscrutable  problem,  still  brooding 
over  the  strange  words  of  Aunt  Dinah. 
"  A  mocking  spirit ;  I'll  trouble ;  ril 
torment  you.  You  shan't  escape  me. 
Though  I  be  dead,  I'll  watch  you  as 
an  old  grey  cat  watches  a  mouse.  If 
you  so  much  as  think  of  it,  I'll  pli^e 
you !"  and  soforth. 

William  walked  over  to  the  Rec- 
tory. He  asked  first  for  Miss  Wag- 
get—she  wa«  out ;  then  for  the  Rector 
— so  was  he. 

"  Are  you  quite  sure  the  ladies  are 
ontr^botn  V  ne  inqtnred,  lingering. 


"VeSj  sir.  Miss  DarkweS  drove 
down  with  the  mistress  to  the  churcbi 
about  the  new  cushions,  I  think." 

"  Oh !  Then  I'll  call  another  time ;" 
and  William's  countenance  brighten- 
ed as  he  looked  down  on  the  pretty 
spire,  and  away  he  went  on  the  wings 
of  hope. 

The  church  door  was  open,  the 
sexton  and  clerk  were  there,  and 
William,  looking  round  the  empty 
pews  and  up  to  the  gsdleries,  inquired 
for  Miss  Wagget  He  was  not  lucky. 
The  sexton  mistook  the  inquiry  for 
Mr.  Wagget,  and  directed  WiUiam  to 
the  vestry-room,  at  whose  door  he 
knocked  with  a  beating  heart,  and 
entering  found  the  Rector  examining 
the  register  for  the  year  '48. 

"  Ha !  Found  me  out  %  Tracked 
to  my  lair,"  said  he.  saluting  William 
with  a  wave  of  his  hand,  and  a  kindly 
smiling.  "  Not  a  worc^  though,  tiU 
this  is  done— just  a  minute  or  two. 
Sit  down." 

"  I'll  wait  in  the  church,  sir,"  said 
William,  and  slipped  out  to  renew  his 
search.  But  his  news  was  disap- 
pointing. The  ladies  had  driven 
away,  neither  clerk  nor  sexton  could 
tell  whither,  except  that  it  was 
through  High-street:  and  William 
mounted  the  elevated  ground  about 
the  yew  tree,  and  gazeadong  High- 
street,  but  ali  in  vain,  and  along  the 
upward  road  to  Treworth,  but  equallir 
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without  result :  and  the  voice  of  the 
rector,  who  thought  he  was  admiring 
the  landscape,  recalled  him. 

Mr.  Wagget  was  not  only  an  ho- 
nourable and  a  religious  man — he 
was  kindly  and  gay;  he  ei^oyed 
eyerything— his  trees  and  his  flowers, 
his  dinner,  his  friends,  even  his  bus!- 
siness,  but  above  all  things  his  books ; 
and  hereui  was  a  powernil  sympathy 
with  the  younger  student,  who  was 
won  besides  to  confidence  by  the  ge- 
nial spirits  of  the  good  man. 

The  loneliness  of  Gihroyd,  too- 
insupportable,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
vicinity  of  Violet — made  his  company 
very  welcome.  So,  falling  into  dis- 
course, it  naturally  befel  that  Wil- 
liiua  came  to  talk  of  that  which  lay 
nearest  his  heart  at  that  moment--* 
his  unaccountable  adventure  of  the 
night  before. 

^'  Very  curious^  and  as  it  seems  to 
me,  quite  inezphcable,**  said  Doctor 
Wagget,  very  much  interested.  "The 
beet  authenticated  thing  I've  heard 
— much  the  best — of  the  kind.  You 
must  tell  it  all  over  again.  It*s  the 
best  and  most  satismctory  case  I 
know.'' 

Thus  oddly  encouraged,  William 
again  recounted  his  sti*ange  story,  and 
unfolded  something  of  the  horror  with 
which  his  doubts  were  fraught 

"You  said  nothing?"  f»ked  the 
parson. 

"Nothing." 

"  Ha !  It  M  the  very  best  case  I 
ever  heard  or  read.  Every  one  knows, 
in  fact,  there  have  been  such  things. 
/  believe  in  apparitions.  I  don't  put 
them  in  my  sermons,  though,  because 
■o  many  people  donH^  and  it  weakens 
one*s  influence  to  run  unnecessarily 
into  disputed  subjects,  and  it's  time 
enough  to  talk  of  sucn  things  when 
people  are  visited,  as  you  have 
been.  You  must  not  be  mghtened, 
though;  youVe  no  need.  If  these 
things  oe^  they  form  part  of  the  great 
•eheme  of  nature,  and  any  evil  that 
may  befall  you  in  consequence  is  as 
much  a  subject  for  legitimate  prayer 
as  sickness  or  any  other  faction ; 
indeed,  more  obviously  so.  because  we 
are  furnished  with  no  otner  imagin- 
able means  than  prayer  alone,  and  a 
life  conformable  to  God's  will,  to  re- 
sist them.  Poor  little  thing !  She 
talked  very  flightily.  I  had  a  great 
deal  of  conversation,  and  latterly  she 
listened,  and  I  had  noped  with  some 


efiect  Especially  I  urged  her  to  dear 
her  mind  of  all  idea  of  spiritual  actum, 
except  such  as  is  presented  for  our 
comiort  and  warmng  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  But  here,  vou  «ee,  she, 
poor  little  thing,  is  restJess,  and  you 
troubled.  If  s  tne  oddest  case  I  ever 
heard  o£" 

"Pray  don't  mention  what  Tve 
told  you,  sir,  to  any  ona" 

"Certainly  not,  for  the  world — not 
a  human  bemg — ^not  even  my  sister. 
By-the-by,  couldn't  you  come  over 
and  dine  with  us,  and  sleep — you 
must  sleep  to-night,  by  way  of  experi- 
ment" 

So  William  promised,  well  pleased, 
and  went— but,  alas !  this  was  a  day 
of  disappointments.  Violet  had  gone 
amn  to  make  a  short  stay  at  the 
Mainwarings. 

"What  can  the  Mainwarings  want 
of  her?  She's  always  going  there— 
what  is  there  about  them  so  charm- 
ing ?'*  demanded  William  of  himself; 
and  an  outline  of  the  military  son  of 
the  funily,  OapUun  Mainwarings 
possibly  on  leave  and  at  hcmie,  dis- 
turbed him. 

Now,  to  the  further  wonderment 
and  even  delight  of  Doctor  Wagget.  a 
very  curious  result  followed  from  tne 
"experiment"  of  William'sone  night's 
sojourn  at  the  rectory.  At  his  host's 
request  he  had  locked  his  bed-room 
door,  in  accordance  with  his  habit, 
and  in  the  morning  he  found  his 
sti(±.  which  he  had  left  in  the  ImU^ 
tied  last  in  the  loops  in  which  in  the 
daytime  the  curtains  were  sathered. 
There  it  hung  across  the  bed  over 
his  head,  tied  fast,  an  image,  as  it 
seemed  to  him,  of  suspended  castiga- 
tion. 

The  Doctor  was  early  at  William's 
door,  and  found  his  guest's  toilet 
already  half  completed.  In  real 
panic,  Maubray  pomted  out  the  evi- 
dence of  this  last  freak. 

"What  an  absurd  ghost !"  thought 
Mr.  Wa^et,  in  a  pleasing  terror,  as 
he  exannned  and  pondered  over  the 
arrangement 

"  It  only  shows  that  change  of  place 
won't  do,"  said  the  Rector.  "  Con- 
sider thiis,  however,"  he  resumed, 
after  an  interval  consumed  in  search 
of  consolation,  "these  manifestationsL 
and  very  characteristic  th^  are,  if 
we  assume  they  come  from  mypo<Mr 
friend,  are  made  in  furtherance  ol 
what  she  conceives  your  interests— 
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in  the  spirit  of  that  lore  which  she 
manifested  for  you  all  your  life — and 
you  may  be  well  assured  they  will 
never  be  pushed  to  such  a  point  as  to 
hurt  you." 

William  got  on  the  bed,  and  untied 
his  stick,  which  on  his  wav  home  he 
broke  to  pieces,  as  a  thing  bewitched, 
in  a  nervous  paroxysm,  and  flung  into 
the  little  brook  that  runs  by  Rev- 
ington. 

At  breakfast,  Miss  Wagget  asked 
of  her  brother, 

"  Did  you  hear  the  noise  at  the 
hat-stand  in  the  hall  last  night) 
Your  hat  was  knocked  down,  and 
rolled  all  across  the  hall.*'  (The 
Parson  and  William  glanced  at  one 
another  here.)    "  It  was  certainly  that 


horrid  gray  cat  that  comes  in  at  the 
lobby  window." 

At  mention  of  the  gray  cat  the 
remembrance  of  poor  Aunt  Dinah's 
simile  struck  William. 

"By  Jove!  my  stick  was  at  the 
hat-stand,*'  exclaimed  he. 

"  Your  stick  ?— but  this  was  a  hat,'* 
replied  Miss  Wagget,  who  did  not  see 
why  he  should  be  so  floored  by  the 
recollection  of  his  stick. 

"  Ha !  your  stick  1  so  it  was— was 
it  V*  exclaimed  Doctor  Wagget,  with 
a  sudden  awe,  equally  puzzling. 

And  staringat  her  brother,  and 
then  again  at  William,  Miss  Wagget 
suffered  the  water  from  the  tea-urn 
to  overflow  her  cup  and  her  saucer 
in  succession. 


CHAPTER  LXIV. 


AN  AMBUBCAOC 


GiLROYD  was  awfully  slow,  and  even 
the  town  of  Saxton  dull.  Cricket 
was  quite  over.  There  was  no  foot- 
ball there.  William  Maubray  used 
to  play  at  the  ancient  game  of  quoits 
with  Arthur  Jones  Ergan^  the  Sax- 
ton  attorney,  who  was  a  httle  hufly 
when  he  lost,  and  very  positive  on 
points  of  play ;  but  on  the  whole  a 
good  fellow.  Sometimes  in  the  smok- 
ing-room, under  the  reading-room,  he 
and  Doctor  Drake  played  clattering 
games  of  backgammon,  with  six- 
penny stakes,  and  called  their  throws 
loudly,  and  crowed  ungenerously 
when  they  won.  But  these  gaieties 
and  dissipations  failed  to  restore 
William  altogether  to  his  pristine 
serenity.  Although  he  had  been  now 
for  four  nights  quite  unmolested  he 
could  not  trust  Gilroyd.  It  was  a 
haunted  house,  and  he  the  sport  of  a 
spirit.  The  place  was  bewitched, 
but  so,  unhappily,  was  the  man. 
His  visit  to  the  Eectonr  proved  that 
change  of  place  could  not  deliver 
him.  He  was  watched,  and  made 
to  feel  that  his  liberty  was  gone. 

Violet  Darkwell  was  not  to  return 
to  the  Rectory  for  a  week  or  more, 
and  William  caDed  on  Doctor  Wag- 
get, looking  ill,  and  unquestionably 
in  miserable  spirits.  To  the  Rector 
be  had  confessed  something  vaguely 
of  his  being  in  love,  and  cherishing 
hopes  contrary  to  the  terms  which 


poor  Aunt  Dinah  had  sought  to  im- 
pose upon  him. 

A  few  nights  ago,  emboldened  by 
his  long  respite,  he  had  written  some 
stanzas,  addressed  to  the  young  lady's 
carte  de  visiUy  expressive  of  his  hopes, 
and  in  the  morning  he  had  found  his 
desk  in  his  bed-room,  though  he  had 
left  it  in  the  drawing-room,  and  his 
bed-room  door  was  as  usual  locked. 
His  desk  was  not  open  nor  was  there 
any  sign  of  the  papers  having  been 
disturbed;  but  the  verses  he  had  that 
night  wntten  had  been  taken  out 
and  torn  into  small  pieces,  which 
were  strewn  on  top  of  the  desk. 

Since  then  he  had  not  had  a  single 
quiet  night,  and  the  last  night  was 
tne  oddest,  and  in  this  respect  the 
most  unpleasant,  that  they  had  set 
the  servants  talking. 

"  Tom,  he's  a  very  steady  old  fel- 
low, you  know,"  related  William, 
'*  waked  me  up  last  night  at  about 
two  o'clock.  I  called  through  the 
door  not  knowing  but  that  it  might 
be  something." 

"  I  Anow^,'^  said  the  Rector,  with  a 
mysterous  nod. 

**  Yes,  sir ;  and  he  told  me  he  had 
been  awake  and  hesurd  a  loud  knock- 
ing in  the  drawing-room,  like  the 
hammering  of  a  nail,  as  indeed  it 
proved  to  be ;  and  he  ran  up  to  the 
drawing-room,  and  saw  nothing  un- 
usual there,  and  then  to  th^  lobby. 
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and  there  he  saw  a  tall  figure  in  'a 
white  dress  run  up  the  stairs,  with  a 
tread  that  sounded  like  bare  feet, 
and  as  it  reached  the  top  it  threw  a 
hammer  backward  which  hopped 
down  the  steps  to  his  feet  It  was 
the  kitchen  bammer,  unhung  from 
the  nail  then  which  we  found  had 
been  pulled  out  of  the  walL  With- 
out waiting  to  get  my  clothes  on, 
down  I  went  with  him,  but  our 
search  showed  nothing  but  one  very 
curious  discovery." 

"Hal    Go  on,  sir.- 

"  I  must  tell  you,  sir,  there  was  a 

grint,  a  GJerman  coloured  thing.  I 
ad  forgotten  it — it  was  in  my  poor 
Aunt's  portfolio  in  a  drawer  there, 
of  a  great  tabby  cat  pretending  to 
doze,  and  in  reality  slily  watching  a 
mouse  that  half  emerges  from  its 
hole,  approaching  a  bit  of  biscuit, 
and  this  we  found  nailed  to  the 
middle  of  the  door." 
"The  insider 
"Yes." 

"  You  did  not  see  anything  of  the 
apparition  yourself?"  asked  Doctor 
Wa^cet. 

"  iNo,  I  was  asleep.  Fve  seen  no- 
thing whatever  but  such  things  as 
IVe  described :  and  the  feud  is  I'm 
worried  to  death,  and  I  don't  in  the 
least  know  what  to  do." 

"  I  tell  you  what,"  said  the  clergy- 
man, after  a  pause,  "1*11  go  down 
and  spend  the  night  at  Gi&oyd,  if 
you  allow  me,  ana  we'll  get  Doctor 
Drake  to  come  also,  if  you  approve, 
and  we'll  watch,  sir,  we — we'll  spy  it 
out — we'll  get  at  the  heart  of  the 
mystery.  Drake's  afraid  of  nothing, 
no  more  am  I — ^and — and  what  do  you 
say,  may  we  go  ?" 

So  the  bar^in  was  concluded,  and 
at  nine  o'clock  that  evening  the  Par- 
son and  Doctor  Drake  in  friendly 
chat  together  walked  up  to  the  door 
of  Gilroyd,  and  were  welcomed  by 
William^  who  led  these  learned  witch- 
finders  mto  his  study,  which  com- 
manded easy  access  to  both  drawing- 
room  and  parlour,  and  to  the  back 
and  the  great  staircase. 

The  study  looked  bright  and  plea- 
sant— a  cheery  fire  flashed  on  the 
silver  teapot  and  cream-ewer^  and  old 
China  te^  t}^gs,  and  ghmmered 


warmly  over  the  faded  gilded  bada 
of  the  books.  This  and  the  candles 
lighted  up  the  room  so  brightiy  that 
it  needed  an  effort— notwimstanding 
the  dark  wainscot  —  to  admit  a 
thought  of  a  ghost 

I  don't  know  whether  the  paiBon 
had  really  any  faith  in  ghosts  or  not 
He  thought  he  had,  and  cultivated 
in  private  a  taste  for  that  curiom 
luxury,  though  he  was  reserved  oa 
the  subject  among  his  pariahioners. 
I  don't  think,  however,  if  his  nerves 
had  been  as  much  engaged  as  they 
might,  he  could  have  turned  over  the 
old  tomes  of  the  late  Deanof  Crutched 
Friars  with  so  much  interest  as  he 
did,  or  commented  so  energetically 
upon  the  authors  and  editions. 

Doctor  Drake  was  utterly  sceptical, 
and  being  threatened  with  one  of  his 
ugly  colds  preferred  brandy  and  water 
to  tea — a  little  stimulus  seasonably 
applied,  often  routing  the  enemy  be- 
fore he  had  time  to  make  an  impr«- 
sion.  So,  very  snugly  they  sat  round 
their  table.  The  conversation  was 
chiefly  between  the  Rector  and  the 
Doctor,  William  being  plainly  out  of 
spirits  and  a  good  deal  m  the  clouds. 
The  churchman  sipped  his  tea,  and 
the  physician  his  strong!  drink,  and 
there  was  adjusted  a  plan  for  tJie 
operations  of  the  night 

"  Now,  Mr.  Maubray,  you  must  do 
as  we  order,  when  we  bid  you,  you 
go  to  bed— -do  you  see — everything 
must  proceed  precisely  as  usual,  and 
Doctor  Drake  and  I  will  sit  up  and 
watch  here— you  go,  at  yuur  accus- 
tomed hour,  and  lock  your  door — 
mind,  as  usual— and  we'll  be  on  the 
alert  and  ready  to — to— 

"  To  arrest  the  Cabinet,  egad !  and 
garrotte  the  Clock,  if  either  so  much 
as  cracks  while  we  are  on  duty," 
interposed  Doctor  Drake,  poking 
William's  flagging  spirits  with  a 
joke,  in  vain. 

"  I  dare  say,"  was  William's  part- 
ing observation  ;  "just  because  you 
are  both  here  there  will  be  nothing 
whatever  to-night — I'm  quite  cer- 
tain ;  but  I'm  awfully  obliged  to  you 
all  the  same." 

He  was  quite  wrong,  however,  as 
all  who  please  may  learn  from  the 
sequel 
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CHAPTER  LXV. 


William  Maubba y,  in  obedience  to 
<miers  went  to  his  bed^  having  locked 
his  chamber  door.  He  grew  tired  of 
listening  for  sound  or  signal  from  the 
picket  in  the  parlour,  as  he  lay  in  his 
bed  reading,  his  eyes  failed  him.  He 
had  walked  fifteen  miles  that  day, 
and  in  spite  of  his  determination  to 
remain  awake,  perhaps  partly  in  con- 
sequence of  it  he  fell  into  a  profound 
slumber,  from  which  he  was  awakened 
in  a  way  that  surprised  him. 

The  sages  in  the  study  had  drawn 
three  arm-chairs  about  the  fire.  The 
servants  had  gone  to  bed — all  was 
quiet,  and  it  was  now  past  one  o'clock. 
The  conversation  was  hardly  so  vigor- 
ous as  at  first — there  were  long  pauses, 
during  which  the  interlocutors  yawn- 
ed furtively  into  their  hands^  and  I 
am  sorry  to  add,  that  while  Mr. 
Wagget  was,  at  the  Physician's  re- 
<^ues^  expounding  to  him  the  pre- 
cise points  on  which  two  early  heresies 
differed.  Doctor  Drake  actually  sank 
into  a  deep  slumber,  and  snored  so 
loud  as  to  interrupt  the  speaker,  who 
smiled,  shru^ed,  shook  his  head,  and, 
being  a  chantable  man,  made  excuses 
for  his  drowsiness,  and  almost  imme- 
diately fell  fast  asleep  himself. 

The  clergyman  was  wakened  by 
some  noise.  He  must  have  been  asleep 
a  long  time,  for  the  fire  had  subsideo, 
and  he  felt  cold,  and  was  so  stiff  from 
long  sitting  in  the  same  posture  that 
he  could  hardly  get  up — one  of  the 
candles  had  burned  out  in  the  socket^ 
and  the  other  was  veiy  low. 

On  tuminff  in  the  direction  of  the 
noise,  the  clergyman  saw  a  gaunt 
figure  in  white  gliding  from  the  room. 
On  seeing  this  form  1  am  bound  to 
confess  the  clergyman  was  so  trans- 
ported with  horror,  that  he  seized  the 
sleepingdoctor  by  the  head,  and  shook 
it  violently. 

Up  started  the  doctor,  and  also  saw 
in  the  shadow  the  spectre  which  had 
paused  in  the  hall,  looking  awfully 
tall. 

The  doctor^s  hand  was  on  the 
candlestick,  and  uttering  a  prayer, 
he  flung  it,  in  a  paroxysm  of  horror ; 
but  it  was  a  wild  shot,  and  hit  the 
sofa  near  the  study  door,  and  re- 
bounded under  the  table.    The  study 


was  now  dark,  but  not  so  the  halL  One 
tall  window  admitted  a  wide  sheet  of 
moonlight  The  clatter  of  the  doctor's 
projectile  seemed  to  affect  the  appari- 
tion, for  it  suddenly  be^  to runround 
andround  thehall,  in  widecircles,  regu- 
larly crossing  the  broad  strip  of  moon- 
light, and  displimng  its  white  dri^- 
ries  eveiT  time  for  half  a  second ;  the 
philosopners  in  the  study  could  not 
tell  whether  each  new  revelation 
might  not  bring  it  into  the  room,  to 
deal  with  them  in  some  unknown 
way.  One  word  they  did  not  utter, 
but  groped  and  pulled  one  another 
fiercely,  and  groaned,  and  panted,  and 
snortetd,  like  two  men  wrestling,  and 
I  am  axraid  that  each  would  have 
liked  to  get  his  friend  between  him- 
self and  the  object,  which,  after  whirl- 
ing some  half  dozen  times  round  the 
hall,  passed  off  as  it  seemed  in  the 
direction  of  the  kitchen  or  the  back- 
stair. 

The  gentlemen  in  the  study,  still 
holding  one  another,  though  with  a 
relaxed  grasp,  were  now  leaning  with 
their  backs  to  the  chinmey-piece. 

**  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha  I  panted  Doctor 
Drake  nervously,  and  the  Rector 
sighed  two  or  three  times  in  great  ex- 
haustion. The  phjTsician  was  first  to 
sneak. 

"  WeU  I  Hey !  Where's  your  scep- 
ticism now  1"  said  he. 

"My  friend— mv  good  friend,"  re- 
plied the  parson,  '^  don't  be  alarmed. 
Where's  your  faith?" 

"Was  there  a  noise  1"  whispered 
the  doctor ;  and  they  both  listened. 

"No,"  said  the  parson.  "Pray 
shut  the  door.  We  must  not  be  so — 
souninann*d,andwe'lllightthecandle, 
if  you  can  find  it." 

**  Oome  along  then,'*  said  the  physi- 
cian, who  preferred  the  cleric's  com- 
pany just  then. 

"  To  the  door."  said  the  cleigymw, 
gently  pushing  nim  before  him. 

When  the  candle  was  found  and 
re-lighted,  the  gentlem^  were  much 
more  cheerfuL  They  looked  about 
them.  They  stole  into  the  hall  and 
listened.  They  looked  like  Christian 
and  Hopeful  making  their  escape 
from  Doubting  Oastle. 

They  hastened  toward  l^e  back 
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stair  and  the  kitchen,  and  were  satis- 
fied without  exploring.  Then  side 
by  side  they  mounted  the  great  stair, 
and  reached  William's  door.  Th^ 
had  to  knock  loudly  before  he  waked. 

"  Hollo !— I  say  r  shouted  William 
from  his  bed. 

^'  Let  us  in ;  Doctor  Drake  and  I ; 
we've  a  word  to  say,"  said  the  clergy- 
man mildly. 

"  Will  you  op^  the  door,  sir  f  * 
wildlv  shouted  Doctor  Drake,  who 
hated  the  whole  afiair. 

And  they  heard  the  pound  of  Wil- 
liam's feet  on  the  floor  as  he  got  out 
of  bed,  and  in  another  moment  the 
key  turned,  and  William,  candle  in 
hand,  stood  at  the  open  door. 

"  Well,  any  news — anything]'*  ask- 
ed William. 

''Get  some  clothes  on  and  come 
down  with  us.  Yes,  We  have  seen 
something  odd,"  said  the  clergyman. 

"  Oould  it  have  been  Rel^ca  ?" 
inquired  William. 

"  Hoo  1  no,  sir— two  feet  taller," 
said  the  Rector. 

''Four  feet  taller,"  said  Doctor 
^^rake 

".  Did  jrou  see  its  face?"  asked  Wil- 
liam, using,  awfully,  the  neut^ 
gender. 

"No,"  said  the  Parson. 

"But  /  did,"  said  Drake— "as 
long  as  my  arm." 

The  learned  gentlemen  stood  very 
dose  together  on  the  lobby,  and 
looked  over  their  shoulders. 

•*Oome  into  my  room,  sir — ^won't 
youl  You  may  as  well"  (the  "sir" 
applying  to  both  gentlemen),  said 
William,  doing  the  honours  in  his 
night-shirt 

"I  don't  see  any  great  good,"  ob- 


served Doctor  Drake,  turning  the  key 
s^aia  in  the  door,  as  he  followed  the 
c&rgyman  in,  "we  can  do  by  going 
down  again.  K  there  was  a  chance 
of  finding  anvthing,  but  whatever  it 
was  is  gone  by  this  time,  and — and 

Sding  down  would  be  a  mere  flourifih, 
on't  you  think  1" 

"  I  wish  we  had  the  bottle  of  Old 
Tom  thaf  8  in  the  locker,"  said  Wil- 
liam, who,  behind  the  curtain,  was 
making  an  imperfect  toilet ;  "  but  I 
suppose  it's  too  far,"  and  th^r  all 
looked  a  little  uneasy. 

"No,  no,"  said  the  dergyman, 
morally,  "we've  had  enough — quite 
enough." 

"Unless  we  all  went  down  together 
for  it,"  said  Doctor  Drake. 

"  No,  no,  pray,  no  more  to-night," 
said  the  Rector,  peremptorily. 

"  I've  pipes  and  a  lot  of  latachia 
here,"  said  William,  emerging  in 
trowsers  and  dressing-gown.  *'I've 
been  trying  it  for  the  last  ten  daysw 
Suppose  we  smoke  a  little  ?" 

"  Very  good  idea,"  said  the  Rector, 
who  had  no  objection  to  an  orcasional 
pipe  under  the  rose. 

So  they  poked  up  the  fire,  and  laid 
a  block  of  coal  on,  and  found  that  it 
was  half-past  four  o'clock,  and  they 
chatted,  thoughtfully,  but  no  more 
upon  the  subject  of  the  apfiarition ; 
and  when  daylight  appeared  they 
made  a  hasty  toilet,  had  an  early 
breakfast  in  the  parlour ;  and  the 
good  Doctor  Wag^t,  with  his  eyes 
very  red,  and  looking  as  rakish  as  so 
respectable  a  dergyman  could,  ap- 
pointed William  an  hour  to  meet  him 
at  the  Rectory  that  day,  and  the 
party  broke  up. 


CHAPTER  LXVI. 


TUB  aBOST  HSATPRARS. 


So  soon  as  he  was  alone  the  real  horror 
of  his  situation  overpowered  WiDiam 
Maubray.  "  Thev  won't  say  so,  but 
the  Rector  and  Doctor  Drake,  from 
totally  different  points — ^with  minds 
constituted  as  dissimilarly  as  minds 
can  be — have  both  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  these  persecutions  are 
supernatural  No  j  ury  on  their  oaths, 
having  all  the  facts  before  them,  could 
find  otherwise.  I  see  and  know  that 
they  are  unaccountable,  except   in 


this  way  ;  and  go  where  I  will,  I  am 
dogged  by  the  same  cruel  influence. 
Five  years'  bondage  !  Where  shall  I 
be  at  the  end  of  that  timel  What 
will  have  become  of  Violet  Dark  well  I 
I  must  abandon  all  my  hopes— ho- 
nestly abandon  them — it  is  the  price 
I  must  pay  for  the  removal  of  this 
curse,  which  otherwise  will  extend 
itself,  if  there  be  meaning  in  Uie 
threat,  to  the  unconsdous  olyect  of 
my  h(^)es." 
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So  raved  William,  "  paoinj,'  up  and 
walking  down''  in  his  despair. 

That  night  he  had  his  old  night- 
mare M[ain,  and  was  visited  by  what 
I)oor  mSsA  Perfect  used  to  call  **  the 
spirit  key."  In  a  horror  he  awaked, 
and  found  his  wrist  grasped  by  a  cold 
hand  precisely  as  before.  This  time 
the  grip  was  maintained  for  a  longer 
time  than  usual,  and  William  traced 
the  hand  to  its  owner.  Thus  was 
there  a  gleam  of  light ;  but  it  served 
him  no  further. 

In  the  evening,  still  agitated  by 
his  discovery,  he  visited  Doctor 
Drake,  who  listened  first  with  sur- 
prise, and  then  with  downcast 
thoughtful  look,  and  a  grim  smile. 

"ril  think  it  over,"  said  he.  "I 
must  be  off  now,"  and  he  poked  his 
finger  toward  the  window,  through 
which  were  visible  his  cob  and  gig ; 
"they  don't  leave  me  much  time;  but 
I'll  manage  to  be  with  you  by  nine 
this  evening,  and — and — I  don  t  care 
if  wo  try  that  old  Tom,"  and  the 
Doctor  winked  comfortablyat William. 
"  We'll  be  more  to  ourselves,  you 
know ;  our  Rector's  all  for  tea.  Good- 
by,  and  I'll  turn  it  over  carefully  in 
my  mind  I  have  an  idea,  but — but 
111  consider  it— and— nine  o'clock 
to-night,  mind." 

Thus  said  the  Doctor  as  he  climbed 
into  his  gig,  and  nodding  over  his 
shoulder  to  William  Maubray,  away 
he  drove. 

Like  a  restless  soul  as  he  was, 
William  toiled  hither  and  thither 
throueh  the  little  town  of  Saxton 
with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  and 
his  looks  on  the  pavement,  more  like 
an  unfortunate  gentleman  taking  his 
walk  in  a  prison  yard,  than  the  pro- 
prietor of  Gilroyd  pacing  the  high 
street  of  Saxton,  wnere  he  ranked 
second  only  to  Trevor,  Prince  of 
Bevington. 

Repose  is  pleasant,  but  that  of 
Saxton  is  sometimes  too  much  for  the 
most  contemplative  man  who  is  even 
half  awake.  There  are  in  the  town 
eleven  shops,  small  and  great,  and 
you  may  often  look  down  the  length 
of  the  high  street,  for  ten  minutes  at 
a  time,  and  see  nothing  in  motion  but 
the  motes  in  the  sunshine. 

William  walked  back  to  Gilroyd, 
and  paid  himself  as  it  were  a  visit 
there,  and  was  vexed  to  find  he  had 
missed  the  Rector,  who  had  called  only 
half  an  hour  before.    The  loss  of  this 


little  diversion  was  serious.  Tlje 
day  drajy^od  heavily.  Reader,  if  you 
repine  at  the  supposed  shortness  of 
the  allotted  measure  of  your  days, 
reside  at  Saxton  for  a  year  or  two, 
and  your  discontent  will  be  healed. 

Even  Doctor  Drake  was  half  an 
hour  late  for  his  appointment,  and 
William  was  very  glad  to  see  that 
pillar  of  Saxton  society  at  last. 

When  they  had  made  themselves 
comfortable  by  the  fire,  and  the  phy- 
sician had  ai^usted  his  grog,  and 
William  had  got  his  cup  of  tea  by 
him,  after  a  little  silence  the  doctor 
began  to  ask  him  all  sorts  of  ques- 
tions about  his  health  and  sensations. 
"I  don't  think,"  said  William, 
"except  perhaps  my  spirits  a  little, 
and  ray  appetite  perhaps,  this  thing 
has  affected  my  health  at  all." 

"  No  matter,  answer  my  questions," 
said  the  Doctor,  who  after  a  while  fell 
into  a  mysterious  silence,  and  seemed 
amused,  and  after  a  little  time  further, 
he  expressed  a  great  wish  to  remain 
and  watch  as  on  the  former  occasion. 
"  But,"  said  William,  very  •rlad  of 
the  offer,  "the  Rector  is  not  coming, 
and  you  would  wish  some  one  with 
you.'^ 

"No — ^no  one— I  don't  mind," said 
the  Doctor,  smiling  with  half-closed 
eyes  into  his  tumbler.  "Or,  yes^ 
well  have  your  man  up  when  you  go 
to  bed ;  that  will  do." 

"  I  missed  Dr.  Wagget  to-day ;  he 
called  here,"  said  William. 

"Not  after  nightfall,  though," 
said  the  physician,  with  a  screw  of 
his  lips  and  eyebrows.  "  I  saw  him 
early  to-day j  he's  awfully  frightened, 
and  spoke  like  a  sermon  about  it." 

WilUam  looked  sorely  disquieted 
at  this  confirmation  of  his  estimate 
of  Dr.  Wagget's  opinion  of  the  case. 
He  and  Drake  exchanged  a  solemn 
glancCj  and  the  Doctor  lowering  his 
eyes  sipped  some  grog,  and  bursting 
into  a  mysterious  fit  of  laughter  which 
rather  frightened  William,  and  some 
of  his  grog  going  wrong,  he  bounced 
up  and  stamped  about  tne  room  in  a 
storm  of  coughing,  while  William 
helplessly  stood  at  the  tea-table,  and 
gazed  on  the  spectacle.  Everything 
began  to  puzzle  him  now;  the  Doctor 
was  like  an  awful  grotesque  in  a 
dream.  How  could  a  good-natured 
and  shrewd  man  laugh  thus,  amid 
suffering  and  horrors  such  as  he  had 
witnessed  ]  r^  \ 
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"I  beg  your  pardon,  but  I  could 
not  help  laughing  when  I  thought  of 
the  Rector's  long  face  to-day,  and  his 
long  words,  by  Jove,"  and  in  a  mi- 
nutia  or  two  more,  the  Doctor  explod- 
ed suddenly  again,  with  the  old 
apology  on  reooyering  his  gravity, 
and  William's  bewilderment  increased. 

The  Doctor  insisted  on  William's 
adhering  strictly  to  his  tea  and  his 
hours,  precisely  as  if  he  were  alone. 

And  Tom  come  in,  and  the  Doctor 
who  was  in  nowise  ceremonious, 
made  him  sit  down  by  the  fire,  ana 
furnished  him  with  a  glass  of  the 
grog  he  so  recommended. 

He  then  delivered  to  Tom  a  brief 
popular  lecture  on  the  subject  he  de- 
sired him  to  comprehend,  and,  having 
thus  charged  him,  silence  reigned  ; 
and  then  the  Doctor,  after  an  interval, 
smoked  half  a  dosen  pipes,  and  by 


the  time  the  last  was  out  it  was  part 
thrcfi  o dociL. 

The  Doctor  had  left  the  study  door 
open.  The  moon  was  shining  thioogii 
the  great  hall  window. 

^  Put  ofif  your  shoes,  make  no  noiM, 
and  follow  me  dose,  with  the  candle, 
wherever  I  ga  Don't  stir  till  /  do," 
whispered  the  Doctor,  repeating  the 
directions  he  had  ahttJty  given— 
"Hishr 

At  this  moment  the  Doelor  mm  a 
tall,  white  figure  in  the  hall— 4b  the 
shade  beyond  the  window. 

''  Hish  !**  said  l^e  Doctor  agaia, 
seizing  Tom  by  the  arm,  and  pointing, 
with  a  mysterious  nod  or  two,  toward 
the  figure. 

"Lawk!— Oh!  oh  \— Law  \Aen 
us !''  murmured  the  man ;  and  tlie 
Doctor,  with  another  "  Hish,"  pn^ed 
him  gently  backward  a  little. 
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As  the  Doctor  made  this  motion,  the 
figure  in  white  crossed  the  hall 
Bwiftlv,  and  stood  at  the  study  door. 
It  looked  portentously  tall,  and  was 
covered  with  a  white  drapery,  a  cor- 
ner of  which  hung  over  its  face.  It 
entered  the  room,  unlocked  William 
Maubray's  desk,  from  which  it  took 
some  papers  ;  tnen  locked  the  desk, 
carrying  away  which,  it  left  the 
room. 

"Follow,  with  the  light,"  whispered 
the  Doctor,  himself  pursuing  on  tip- 
toe. 

Barefoot,  the  figure  walked  toward 
the  kitchen,  then  turning  to  the  left, 
it  mounted  the  back  stair;  the 
Doctor  following  pretty  closely,  and 
Tom,  with  the  candle  in  therere. 

On  a  peg  in  the  gallerv  opposite 
to  the  door  of  William  Maubray 's  bed- 
room, hung  an  old  dressing-gown  of 
his,  into  the  pocket  of  which  the  ap- 
parition slipt  the  papers  it  had  taken 
from  his  desk.  Then  it  opened 
William's  door,  as  easily  as  if  he  had 
not  locked  it  upon  the  inside.  The 
Doctor  jLTid  Tom  followed,  and  saw 
the  figure  approach  the  bed  and 
place  vLe  desk  very  neatly  und^  the 
bolster,  then  return  to  the  door,  and 
shut  and  lock  it  on  the  insida  Then 
the  figure  marched  in  a  stately  way 
to  the  far  side  of  the  bed,  drew  both 
curtains,  and  stood  at  the  bed-side, 


like  a  ghost,  for  abont  a  minnte ;  after 
which  it  walked  in  the  same  stately 
wav  to  the  door,  unlocked  it  and 
walked  forth  a^ain  upon  the  gallery; 
the  doctor  stiU  following,  and  Tom 
behindj  bearing  the  light  Down  the 
stairs  it  glided,  and  halted  on  the 
lobby,  where  it  seemed  to  look  from 
the  window  fixedly. 

"Come  along,"  said  the  Doctor  to 
Tom  ;  and  down  the  stairs  he  went, 
followed  by  the  torch-bearer,  and,  on 
reaching  tne  lobby,  he  clapped  the 
apparition  on  the  back,  and  shook  it 
lustily  by  the  ann. 

With  the  sort  of  nsp  and  sob 
which  accompany  sudden  immersion 
in  cold  water,  William  Maubray,  for 
the  ghost  was  he,  awakened,  dropped 
the  coverlet,  which  formed  his  drapeiy, 
on  the  floor,  and  stood  the  piotnre  of 
bewilderment  and  horror,  in  his 
night-shirt,  staring  at  his  friends  Md 
repeating — "  Lord  have  mer^  on  as !" 

"  It's  only  Tom  and  I.  Shake  your- 
self up  a  bit,  man.  Doctor  Drake — 
here  we  are—all  old  friends." 

And  the  Doctor  spoke  very  chewily, 
and  all  sorts  of  encouragin|^  speeches: 
but  it  was  long  before  WiUiam  got  oni 
of  his  horror,  and  even  then  beseemed 
for  a  good  while  on  the  point  of 
fainting. 

"I'll  never  be  myself  again,'* 
groaned  William^  in  j^  flight-dbki, 
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seating  himself,  half  dead,  upon  the 
lobby  table. 

Tom  stood  bjr,  holding  the  candle 
aloftj  and  stanng  in  lus  face  and 
pnpng  in  short  sentences,  with 
awral  unction ;  while  the  Doctor  kept 
all  the  time  patting  William  on  the 
shoulder  and  repeating,  ^'Konsense! 
— nonsense  ! — ^nonsense !" 

When  William  had  got  again  into 
his  room,  and  had  some  clothes  on,  he 
broke  again  into  talk  : 

"  Somnambulism  I — ^walk  in  my 
sleep.  I  could  not  ha^e  believed  it 
possible.  I — I  never  perceived  the 
slightest  tendency— I— the  only  thing 
was  that  catching  my  own  wrist  in 
iny  sleep  and  thinking  it  was  another 
person  who  held  me:  but— but 
actually  walking  in  my  sleep,  isn't  it 
frihtful  ]" 

^I  don't  think  ycm'll  ever  do  it 
again— ha,  ha,  ha  !"  said  the  Doctor. 

"  And  why  not  V*  asked  William. 

^  The  fright  of  being  wakened  as 
you  were,  cures  it  That's  the  reason 
I  shook  you  out  of  your  doldrum,*' 
chuckled  the  Doctor. 

"  I'm  frightened— frightened  out  of 
my  wits," 

"  Glad  of  it,"  said  the  Doctor.  "  Be 
the  less  likely  to  do  it  again." 

"Do  you  think  I — I'm  really 
cured!"  asked WillianL 

"  Yes.  I  do :  butyou  must  change 
your  habits  a  bit  You've  let  yourself 
get  into  a  dyspeptic,  nervous  state, 
and  keep  working  your  brain  over 
things  too  much.  You'll  be  quite 
well  in  a  week  or  two ;  and  I  really 
do  think  you're  cured  of  this  trick. 
They  seldom  do  it  acain — hardly  ever 
— after  the  shock  of  being  wakened. 
I've  met  half  a  dozen  cases— always 
cured." 

The  Doctor  stayed  with  him  the 
greater  part  of  that  night,  which  they 
spent  so  cheerfully  that  Drake's  ar- 
tiodation  became  indistinct,  though 
his  learning  and  philoeoi)hy,  as  usual, 
shone  resplendent 


It  was  not  till  he  was  alone,  and 
the  bright  morning  sun  shone  round 
liiiQ,  that  William  Maubray  quite 
upprehended  the  relief  his  spirits  had 
experienced.  For  several  days  he 
had  lived  in  an  odious  dream.  It 
was  now  all  cleared  up,  and  his  awful 
suspicions  gone. 

As  he  turned  from  the  parlour 
window  to  the  breakfast  table,  the 
old  Bible  lying  on  the  little  book- 
shelf caught  his  eye.  He  took  it 
down,  and  laid  it  beside  him  on  the 
table.  Poor  Aunt  Dinah  had  kept 
it  by  her  during  her  illness,  preferring 
it  to  any  other. 

"  I'll  read  a  chapter  every  day— by 
Jove,  I  will,''  resolved  William,  in 
the  grateful  sense  of  his  deliverance. 
"It's  only  decent— it's  only  the  old 
custom.  It  may  make  me  good  some 
day,  and  hit  or  miss,  it  never  did  any 
man  harm." 

So  he  turned  over  the  leaves,  and 
lighted  on  an  oi>en  sheet  of  note 
paper.  It  was  written  over  in  poor 
Miss  Perfect's  hand,  with  a  percep- 
tible tremble :  and  he  read  the  fol- 
lowing lines,  bearing  date  only  two 
days  befbre  ner  death  i— 

"Dbab  Willie, 

"To-day  I  am  not  quite  so, 
but  trust  to  be  better ;  and  wish  you 
to  know,  that  having  convers  much 
with  Doctor,  my  friend,  the  Rector, 
I  make  for  future  the  Bible  my  only 

fiide.  and  you  are  not  to  mind  what 
saia  about  waiting  five — only  do  all 
things— things — with  prayer,  and 
marry  whenever  you  see  good,  seek- 
ing first  (Jod's  blessing  by  pra . 

"  So,  lest  anything  Siould  hapi)en, 
to  remove  from  your  mind  all  anxiet, 
writes 

"Your  poOT  old  fond 

"AUNTIB." 

Thus  ended  the  note,  which  Wil- 
liam, with  a  strange  mixture  of  feel- 
ings, kissed  again  and  again. 
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William  Maubbat  heard  from 
Trevor,  who  affected  boisterous  spirits 
and-  the  intensest  ei^joyment  of  his 
town  life,  though  there  was  not  a 
great  deal  doinff  just  then  to  amuse 
aaybody.    He  had  been  thinking  of 


running  over  to  Paris  to  the  Sour- 
bur^  who  had  asked  him  to  join 
their  party,  but  thought  he  must  go 
first  to  Kincton  for  a  week  or  two,  as 
tiie  ladies  insisted  on  a  sort  of  pro- 
mise he  had  made,  and  would  not  let 
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him  off.  He  liiuted,  moreover,  that 
tliere  wiu  a  perfectly  charmiiig  Lady 
LouL^  Sourbury,  of  whom  he  spoke 
in  a  rapture ;  and  possibly  all  this, 
and  a  great  deal  more  in  the  same 
Tein,  was  intended  to  reach  the  ear 
of  Miss  yi<46t  Darkwell,  who  was  to 
learn  that  'Hhere  are  maidens  in 
Scotland  more  lorely  by  far.  who 
would  gladly/'  &c.,  &c,  and  also, 
that  young  Lochinvar  was  treading 
his  measures  and  drinking  his  cups 
of  wine  with  remarkable  hilarity, 
notwithstanding  thelittle  scene  which 
bad  taken  place. 

But  Vane  Trevor  was  not  a  topic 
which  William  would  have  cared  to 
introduce,  and  it  was  in  relation  to 
quite  other  subjects  that  he  was 
always  thinking  of  Violet  Dark  well 

"So,"  said  the  old  Rector,  walking 
into  the  hall  at  Gilroyd,  shaking  his 
head,  and  smiling  as  he  spoke,  "We've 
found  you  out — the  merry  devil  of 
Edmonton — hey  ?  I  don't  know  when 
I  was  so  puzzled.  It  was  really — 
a- ha  l—a  most  perplexing  problem — 
and  —and  Doctor  Drake  has  been  our 
Matthew  Hopkins  our  witch-finder, 
and  a  capital  one  he  has  proved.  I 
dare  say,  between  ourselves,"  con- 
tinued the  Rector,  in  a  low  tone,  like  a 
man  making  a  concession,  "  that  seve- 
ral cases  of  apparently  well  authenti- 
cated apparitions  are  explicable— eh  ? 
— upon  that  supposition;"  and,  in- 
deed, good  Doctor  Wagget  devoted 
time  and  research  to  this  mquiry,  and 
has  written  already  to  two  publishers 
on  the  subject  of  his  volume,  called 
"  The  Debatable  Land ;"  and  when, 
last  summer,  I  passed  a  week  at  the 
Rectory,  my  admirable  friend  read  to 
me  his  introduction,  in  which  he 
says,  "If  apparitions  be  permitted, 
they  are  no  more  supernatural  than 
water-spouts  and  other  phenomena  of 
rare  occurrence,  but,  ipso  facto,  na- 
tural. In  any  case  a  Christian  man, 
in  presence  of  a  disembodied  spirit 
should  be  no  more  disquieted  than  in 
that  of  an  embodied  one,  i.e,,  a  human 
being  under  its  mortal  conditions." 

And  the  only  subiect  on  which  I 
ever  heard  of  his  showing  any  real 
impatience  is  that  of  his  mght-watch 
in  the  study  at  Gilroyd,  as  slily  de- 
scribed by  Doctor  Drake^  who  does 
not  deny  that  he  was  himself  con- 
foundedly frightened  by  William 
Maubray  s  first  appearance,  and  in- 
sinuates a  good  deal  about  the  Rector, 


which  the  Rector,  with  a  dignified 
emphasis,  declares  to  be  "unmeaning 
travesty." 

In  the  meantime,  Mr.  Seigeant 
Darkwell  made  a  flying  visit  to  the 
Rectory,  and  Maubray  had  a  long 
walk  and  a  talk  with  him.  I  do  not 
know  whether  a  certain  shyness, 
very  hard  to  get  over  where  ages 
differ  so  considerably,  permitted  the 
young  man  to  say  that  which  most 
pressed  for  utterance;  but  he  cer- 
tainly did  talk  very  fully  about  the 
"bar,"  and  its  chances,  and  William 
quite  made  up  his  mind  to  make  his 
bow  before  the  world  in  the  pictu- 
resque long  robe  and  whalebone  wig, 
which  every  one  of  taste  admires. 

But  the  Sergeant,  who  remained 
in  that  part  of  the  world  but  for  a 
day,  when  he  donned  his  coif,  and 
spread  his  sable  wings  for  flight  to- 
wards the  great  forensic  roc^eiy, 
whither  instinct  and  necessity  called 
him,  carried  away  his  beautiful 
daughter  with  him,  and  the  sun  of 
Saxton,  Gilroyd,  and  all  the  world 
around  was  darkened. 

In  a  matter  like  love,  affording  so 
illimitable  a  supply  of  that  beautiful 
vaporous  material  of  which  the  finest 
castles  in  the  air  are  built,  and  upon 
which  every  match-maker — and  what 
person  worthy  to  live  is  not  a  match- 
maker? (if  such  there  be,  go  mark 
him  or  her  well !  &c.,  &a) — speculates 
in  a  spirit  of  the  most  agreeable  sus- 
pense and  the  most  harmless  gam- 
oling,  it  would  be  hard  if  the  archi- 
tects of  such  chateaux,  and  the 
"  backers"  of  such  and  such  events 
weie  never  in  their  incess^it  labours 
to  light  upon  a  prophetic  combina- 
tion. Miss  Wagget  was  a  freemason 
of  the  order  of  the  "  Castle  in  the 
Air.*'  Her  fairy  trowel  was  always 
glittering  in  the  sun,  and  her  magiod 
square  never  done  adjusting  this  or 
that  block  of  simset  cloud.  She  had 
long  since  laid  the  foundations  in  the 
firmament  of  such  a  structure  for  the 
use  and  occupation  of  William  Mau- 
bray and  Violet  Darkwell ;  and  she 
was  now  running  it  up  at  a  rate 
which  might  have  made  sober  archi- 
tects stare.  The  structure  was  even 
solidifying,  according  to  the  nebulous 
theory  of  astronomers. 

And  this  good  lady  used,  in  her 
charity,  to  read  for  William  in  his 
almost  daily  visits  to  the  Rectory,  all 
such  passages  in  Violet's  letters  m 
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she  fancied  would  specially  interest 
him. 

Her  love  for  the  old  scenes  spoke 
very  clearly  in  all  these  letters.  But— 
and.  young  ladies  can  perhaps  say 
whether  this  was  a  good  sign  or  a  bad 
one—  she  never  once  mentioned  Wil- 
liam Maabray ;  no,  no  more  than  if 
such  a  person  did  not  exist,  although 
certainly  she  asked  vaguely  after  the 
neighbours,  and  I  venture  to  think 
that  in  her  replies.  Miss  Wagget 
selected  those  whom  she  thought 
most  likely  to  interest  her  correspon- 
dent 

All  this  time  good  Miss  Wagget 
wrote  constantly  to  remind  the  bar- 
rister in  London  of  his  promise  to 
allow  Violet  to  return  to  the  Rectory 
for  another  little  visit  It  was  so 
long  delayed  that  William  grew  not 
only  melancholy,  but  anxious.  What 
might  not  be  going  on  in  London  9 
Were  there  no  richer  fellows  than  he, 
none  more — more — what  should  he 
say)— more  that  st^le  of  man  who  is 
acceptable  in  femmine  eyes?  Was 
not  Violet  peeriess.  go  where  she 
might)    Could  sucn  a  treasure  re- 


main long  unsought?  and  if  sought 
alas !  who  could  foresee  the  event  i 
And  here  he  was  alone,  at  Gilroyd, 
well  knowing  that  distance,  silence, 
absence  are  sore  at  last  to  kill  the 
most  vigorous  passion;  and  how  could 
a  mere  fancy,  of  the  filmiest  texture — 
such  as  his  best  hopes  could  only 
claim,  by  way  of  interest  in  her 
heart  or  in  her  head — survive  these 
agencies  of  decay  and  death  1 

"  Next  week  1  think  I  shall  run  up 
to  town.  I  must  arrange  about  at- 
tending an  equity  draughtsman's. 
I'm  determined,  sir.  to  learn  my 
business  thoroughly,"  said  William. 

"  Right,  sir !  I  applaud  you,"  re- 
plied the  Rector,  to  whom  this  was 
addressed.  ^*  1  see  you  mean  work, 
and  are  resolved  to  master  your  craft 
It's  a  noble  profession.  I  had  an 
uncle  at  it  who,  everybody  said,  would 
have  done  wonders,  but  he  died  of 
small-pox  in  the  Temple,  before  he 
had  held  a  brief,  I  believe,  though  be 
had  been  some  years  called ;  but  it 
would  have  come.  MacUmrtnte,  I 
may  live  to  see  you  charge  a  jury,  rfr.*' 


CHAPTER  LXIX. 


WILUAM  MAUBRAY  IN  LOKDOIV. 


Violet  Darkwell's  stay  in  Lon- 
don lengthened.  Saxton  was  grow- 
ing intolerable.  William  began  to 
despond.  He  ran  up  to  town,  and 
staid  there  for  a  few  weeks.  He  eat 
his  dinner  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Hall  for 
two  terms,  and  dined  every  Sunday, 
and  twice  beside,  at  the  Darkwells'. 
The  Sergeant  was  so  busy  that,  on 
these  occasions,  he  appeared  like  a 
gnest — an  nnexpected  presence,  and 
was  still  evidently  haunted  by  briefs 
—  fatigned  and  thoughtful;  but 
very  find  to  William.  In  their 
short  after-dinner  sittings  I  do  not 
think  that  William  ever  opened  ^e 
subject  that  was  nearest  to  his  heart. 
He  had,  I  think,  and  with  a  great 
deal  better  reason  than  poor  Vane 
Trevor  of  Revington,  whose  pale 
phantom  sometimes  flitted  wamingly 
before  his  ima^nation  —  horrible 
qualms  about  his  money  qualifica- 
tion. 

After  one  of  these  Sunday  dinners 
William  and  Serjeant.  Darkwell  UU- 
Ortete^  the   hamster,'  in  his   quiet 


cheery  way,  had  been  counselling 
the  student  on  some  pointd,  and  re- 
lating bar  stories,  always  pleasant  to 
hear  when  told  oy  bright  and  accu- 
rate men  like  him ;  and  said  he,  as 
they  rose,  "and  the  first  term  you 
make  a  hundred  .ponnds  I  give  you 
leave  to  marry." 

William  looked  hard  at  his  host 
But  his  countenance  was  thoughtful, 
he  had  wandered  away  already  to 
some  other  matter.  In  fact  he 
looked  quite  innocent,  and  I  beUeve 
he  waSj  of  thought  of  Violet. 

"  I  give  you  leave  to  marry."  Of 
course  it  was  quite  out  of  the  ques- 
tion that  he  could  have  meant  what 
the  young  man  fancied  he  might 
mean.  Still  he  thought  he  might 
lay  down  this  general  nile,  and  leave 
it  to  him  to  make  the  particular 
inference. 

*'  I  see,"  said  William,  in  confer- 
ence with  himself,  as  he  trud^ 
home  that  night,  dejectedly.  "He 
wishes  me  to  understand  that  I 
shan't  have  his  consent  till  then.    A 
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hoHdred  pouBds  ia  » term  !  He  had 
been  seyen  jreart  calkd  before  he 
made  that)  Could  William  hope 
to  succeed  so  weiil  Not  quite,  he 
rather  thought"  Aud  then  grasp- 
ing hia  stick  hard  he  swore  it  was 
like  Jacob's  service  for  Rachel — ^a 
seyen  years  business ;  and  all  for  a 
Rachel,  who  had  no  thought  of  wait- 
ing. 

On  all  these  occasions  he  saw 
Violet  But  was  there  not  a  change, 
a  sense  of  distance,  and  aboye  all, 
was  there  not  that  awful  old  *'  she- 
cousin"  (to  borrow  Sam  Papys's  oon- 
yenient  phrase),  of  Sergeiuit  Dark- 
well,  silent,  yigilant,  iu  stiff  sill^ 
whose  thin  face  smiled  not,  ana 
whose  cold  gray  eyes  followed  him 
steadily  eyerywhere,  and  who  exer- 
eised  an  authority  oyer  Violet  more 
than  aunt-like  9 

William  called  again  and  asain, 
but  neyer  saw  pretty  Violet  without 
this  prudent  and  drisadful  old  lady. 
Her  indeed  he  twioe  saw  idone.  In 
a  teU-a-Uie  she  was  not  more  agree- 
able. She  listened  to  what  few 
things,  with  a  piteous  ransacking  of 
his  invention  and  his  memory  he 
could  brins  up,  and  looked  upon  him 
with  a  silent  suspicion  and  secret 
aversion  under  which  his  spirit 
Kradually  despaired  and  died  within 
him.  Glimpses  of  Violet,  under  the 
eondition  of  this  presence,  were  tan- 
talizing, even  agonizing  sometimes. 
The  liberty  of  speech  so  dear  to 
Englishmen  was  dmiied  him,  life  was 
gliding  away  in  this  speeehless 
dream,  the  spell  of  that  lean  and 
silent  old  lady  was  upon  him.  How 
he  yearned  for  the  easy  country  life 
with  its  kindly  diaperons  and  end- 
less opportunities.  Love,  as  we  all 
know,  IS  a  madness,  and  it  is  the 
property  of  madmen  to  imagine  con- 
spiracies, and  Willismi  began  to  think 
tfiat*  there  was  an  understanding  be- 
tween Sergeant  Darkwell  and  the 
"  she-cousin,"  and  that  she  was  there 
to  prevent  his  ever  having  an  oppor- 
tunity of  saying  one  confidential 
word  in  Violet*s  ear.  It  seemed  to 
him,  moreover,  and  this  was  unspeak- 
ably worse,  that  Violet  was  quite 
happy  in  this  state  of  things.  He 
began  to  suspect  that  he  had  been  a 


fool,  that  his  e^oti^m  had  made  him, 
in  a  measure,  mad,  and  that  it  was 
time  for  him  to  awake  and  look  the 
sad  truth  in  the  faee. 

William  left  London.  He  wavered 
in  his  allegianee  to  the  Bar.  He 
doubted  his  fitness  for  it  Had  he 
not  money  enonch  for  all  his  wants  t 
Why  should  he  live  a  town  life,  and 
grieve  his  soul  over  contingeiit  re- 
mainders, and  follow  after  leading 
cases  in  objectless  pursuit,  and  lose 
himself  in  Bacon's  intenniiial^ 
Abridgment,  all  for  nothing  I 

He  returned  to  keep  his  next  term, 
and  suffer  a  like  penance.  It  seemed 
to  him  there  was  a  kind  of  eoldneas 
and  reserve  in  Violet  that  was  hardly 
tangible,  and  yet  it  was  half  breaking 
his  heart  She  was  further  away 
than  ever,  and  he  could  not  win  her 
back.  He  sate  there  under  the  eye  of 
silent  Miss  Janet  Smedley— the  In- 
exorable she-oousin.  There  was  no 
whispering  in  her  presence.  She 
was  so  silent  ycfu  nueht  hear  a  pin 
drop.  Not  a  fljUable  escaped  her 
observant  ear.  There  was  no  speak- 
ing in  her  presence,  and  that  presence 
never  failed—though  Violet  s  some- 
times did.  The  situation  was  insup- 
portable. Away  went  William  agam 
— and  this  time  he  made  a  portion  of 
that  charming  tour  of  Brown,  Jones, 
and  Robinson,  which  for  any  comfort 
it  gave  his  spiiit  he  mig^t  as  well  or 
better  have  made  withm  the  covers 
of  Mr.  Doyle's  famous  jiuarto. 

Back  to  England  with  the  home- 
sickness of  love  came  William.  He 
had  still  a  week  before  his  term  wot- 
meneed. 

"  I  can't  stand  it  any  longer,"  said 
he,  as  he  paced  the  platform  of  the 
"Railway  by  which  he  had  taken 
not  an  "  up"  but  a  "  down  "  ixket 
"  I  know  I  m  rijrfit  I  must  go  down 
and  see  Miss  Wagget  I'd  rather 
talk  to  her  than  to  the  Doctor.  I 
know  very  well  she  sees  how  it  is, 
a^  she'll  tell  me  What  she  thinks^ 
and  if  she  advises,  I'll  speak  to  the 
Sergeant  when  I  go  to  town,  and  so 
I  shall  soon  know  one  way  or  other," 
and  he  sighed  profoundly,  and  with 
a  yearning  look  town-wiuxls  he  took 
his  place,  and  flew  away  toward 
Gikoyd. 
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The  sun  was  near  the  western  hori- 
zon, and  sky  and  clouds  were  akeady 
flooded  with  the  sunset  glow,  as  Wil- 
liam Mauhray  drove  up  to  the  high 
and  formal  piers  of  Gilroyd,  with 
their  tall  urns  at  top— decorations 
which  belong  to  old-world  fancy — a 
little  formal,  like  the  stately  dr^  of 
by-gone  beauties  and  beaux,  but  with 
a  sentiment  and  a  prettinees  of  their 
own.  Sad  looked  to  him  the  smile  of 
the  old  buildins  and  lordly  trees  in 
the  fading  sunlight;  the  windows 
sparkled  redly  in  it,  the  ivy  rustled 
in  the  light  air,  and  the  sparrows 
twitt^ed  and  fluttered  up  and  down 
among  its  lettering  leaves— the  time, 
the  sights,  and  sounds  recalling  many 
an  amval  at  the  same  pleasant  hour, 
and  many  a  welcome  look  and  tone — 
gone  now— faint  and  far  away  in 
memory,  and  ever  to  grow  more  and 
more  distant 

The  hall  door  was  open— in  went 
William  without  a  summons— and  in 
the  hall  he  heard  voices  issuing  from 
the  drawing-room.  Old  Miss  Wag- 
set's  kindly  and  cheering  tones  were 
distinetlv  audible,  and  Winnie  Dobbe 
was  making  answer  as  he  entered. 
From  the  two  old  women,  as  he  step- 
ped in,  there  was  a  simultaneous  ejacu- 
lation j  and  Winnie's  two  hands  were 
lifted  m  amaze,  and  she  beamed  on 
him  with  a  mdd^  smile  of  welcome, 
erying  aloud,  **  Well,  law !  'Tis  him, 
sure  enough  T  and  "  There  you  are : 
what  a  charming  surprise !''  exclaimed 
Miss  Wagget,  trotting  up  to  him  with 
her  hands  extended*  and  shaking  both 
hid  with  a  jolly  little  laugh. 

"  We  walked  over  to  pav  our  re- 
spects to  good  Winnie  Dobbs  here, 
httle  expecting  to  meet  the  lord  of 
the  Castle.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  why  we 
thought  you  were  at  Hamburg,  and 
lo  and  behold  1  here  we  have  you ! 
And  I  ventured  to  bring  a  friend ;  will 
jou  allow  me  to  introduce  V 

But  Violet  Darkwell— for  she  was 
the  Mend— not  waiting  for  Miss 
Wagget's  mock  ceremony,  came  a 
step  or  two  to  meet  him,  and  ag&in, 
in  Gilrovd,  he  held  that  prettiest  of 
slender  Lands  in  his. 

"  Oh  !  pretty  Vi,  who  could  forget 
jon%   How  I  wish  you  liked  me  ever 


so  little !  Oh !  that  yon  were  the  mis- 
tress of  Gilroyd  !"  These  were  his 
thoughts  as  with  a  smile  and  a  quiet 
word  or  two  of  greeting  he  took  her 
hand. 

"  Did  you  come  through  London  V 
asked  Miss  Wagget  "  No ;  direct 
here,"  he  answered. 

"  Surprised  to  find  us^  I  dare  sasfV 
and  she  glanced  at  Violet  "  Our 
friend  here — like  a  good  little  crea- 
ture, as  she  is — eame  down  to  keep 
me  company  for  a  week,  and  as  much 
longer  as  1  can  make  her  stay,  while 
my  Drother  is  at  Westthorpe,  and  you 
must  come  over  with  us  to  tea.'* 

William  acquiesced. 

'*  And,  Winnie  Dobbs.  you  must  tell 
me  all  you  know  of  tnat  Tummina 
family  at  the  mill— are  they  really  de- 
serving people  1 — there  was  a  rumour, 
you  know— young  people— do  you  go 
out  and  take  a  ramble  in  the  lawn, 
and  I'll  join  you.  Winnie  and  I  must 
talk  for  a  minute  or  two." 

So  Violet  and  William  did  ffo  out 
and  stood  for  a  minute  in  the  old 
familiar  porch. 

"  How  pretty  it  looks— always— in 
the  setting  sun — it's  the  light  that 
suits  Gilroyd.  There's  something  a 
little  melancholy  in  this  place,  thoiigh 
cheery  along  with  it — I  don*t  know 
how,*'  said  WillianL 

"  So  do  I— I  always  thought  that 
— ^like  those  minuets  I  used  to  play 
that  dear  old  grannie  liked  so  well — 
something  brilliant  and  old  fashioned, 
and  plaintive,"  replied  the  sweet  voice 
of  Violet  Darkwell. 

"  Come  out  into  the  sunlight,"  said 
William.     "Oh!  how  pretty!  isn't 

itr* 

Violet  looked  round  with  a  sad 
smile  that  was  beautiful  on  her  girlish 
face. 

"  And  the  chestnut  trees — I  wonder 
how  old  they  are,"  said  William.  "  I 
must  see  you  once  more,  Violet,  among 
the  chestnut  trees  f  and  he  led  her 
towards  them,  she  going  willinely, 
with  a  little  laugh  that  sounded  low 
and  sadly. 

Among  their  stems,  he  stopped  be- 
fore that  of  a  solitarv  beech  tree. 

"Do  you  remember  that  treel" 
said  William,  speaking  very  low. 
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"  I  do  indeed,"  said  Violet,  with  the 
faintest  little  laugh  in  the  world. 

"  It's  more  than  three  years  ago — 
it's  four  years  ago — since  I  carved 
them/'  He  was  pointing  to  two  lines 
<^  lettmra,  already  beginning  to  spread 
and  dose  in  as  such  memorials  on  the 
liying  bark  will  do— but  still  legible 
enough.    They  were— 

Vi  Darkwell, 
William  Maubray. 

"  These  are  going,"  he  said  with  a 
sigh,  "like  the  old  inscriptions  in 
Sazton  churchyard;  I  believe  it  is 
impossible  to  make  any  lasting  me- 
morial ;  even  memory  fails  as  we 
grow  old ;  God  only  remembers  al- 
ways ;  and  this  little  carving  here 
seems  to  me  like  an  epitaph,  times 
are  so  changed,  and  we— Vi  Dark- 
well— William  iiaubray" — (he  read 
slowly).  "  Little  Vi  is  gone — dead  and 
buried— and  William  Maubray — he 
did  not  know  a  ffreat  many  thin^ 
that  he  has  founcT  out  since.  He  is 
dead  and  gone  too,  and  I  am  here. 
He  did  not  know  himself ;  he  thought 
the  old  things  were  to  go  on  always  ; 
he  did  not  know,  Vi,  how  much  he 
loved  you — how  desperately  he  loved 
you.  You  don't  know  it — ^you  c<mH 
know  it — or  how  much  rather  I'd  die 
than  lose  you." 

She  was  looking  down,  the  point 
of  her  little  foot  was  smoothing  this 
way  and  that  the  moss  on  the  old 
roots  that  over-laced  the  ground. 

"  If  I  thought  you  could  like  me  ! 
Oh  !  Violet,  can  you— ever  so  little  V 
He  took  her  hand  in  both  his,  and 
his  handsome  young  face  was  as  that 
of  a  man  in  some  dreadful  hour 
pleading  for  his  life.  These  were  the 
glow  of  hope,  the  rapture  of  entreaty, 
the  lines  of  agony. 

"I  like  you,  William.  I  do  like 
you,"  she  said,  so  low  that  no  other 
ears  but  his,  I  think,  could  have 
heard  it,  and  the  little  wood  anemonies 
nodded  their  pretty  heads,  and  ail 
the  groups  of  wood-sorrel  rouoi 
trembled,  it  seemed^  with  joy ;  a:  Jl 
William  said,  in  a  wild  whisper — 

"My  darling — oh !  Vi — ^my  darling. 
My  only  love — dearer  and  dearer 
every  year.  Oh  !  darlinc,  my  love 
is  everlasting !"  and  he  kissed  her 
hand  again  and  again,  and  he  kissed 
her  lips,  and  the  leaves  and  flowers 
were  nushed— nature  was  listening, 


pleased— and,  I  think,  the  aogds 
looking  down  smiled  on  those  fair 
young  mortals,  and  those  blessed 
moments  that  come  with  the  glory  erf 
paradise — and  being  gone— are  re- 
membered for  ever. 

"  Why !  young  people,  what  has 
become  of  you  I"  cried  the  well  known 
voice  of  Miss  Wagget  "  Ho !  here 
you  are.  I  guessea  I  should  find  voti 
among  the  trees— grand  old  timbor, 
Mr.  Maubray."  The  guilty  pair  ap- 
proached Miss  Wagget  side  by  dde, 
looking  as  unconcerned  as  they  could, 
and  she  talked  on.  "I  sometimeB 
think,  Mr.  Maubray,  that  Gilroyd 
must  be  a  much  older  place  than  most 
people  fancy.  That  bouse,  now— 
what  style  is  it  in  f  My  brother  says 
there  were  such  houses  builtin  C%ann 
the  Second's  time,  but  the  timber 
3rou  know  is— particularly  tiie  oaks 
Qown  there— the  trees  are  enonnous^ 
old,  and  there  are  traces  of  a  moat 
I  don't  understand  theee  Uiings.  boA 
my  brother  savs,  at  the  nde  of  the 
house  toward  the  road  '*— and  so  on 
kind  Miss  Wa^t  laboured,  Httfo 
assisted  l^  Wmiam,  upon  topics 
about  which  none  of  them  were 
thinking.  That  evening  Miss  Wag- 
get was  seized  with  a  sort  of  musiai 
frenzy,  and  sat  down  and  played 
through  ever  so  many  old  books  of 
such  pieces  as  were  current  in  her 
youth,  and  very  odd  and  quaint  they 
sound  now — more  changed  the  fa- 
shion of  our  music  even  than  of  our 
language.  I'm  afraid  that  the  ytmi^ 
people  were  not  so  attentive  as  they 
mignt,  and  William  whis^red  inces- 
santly, sitting  beside  Violet  on  the 
sofa. 

It  was  rather  late  when  that  little 
musical  party  broke  up. 

To  Gilroyd  William  walked  in  a 
dream,  in  the  air — ^all  the  worid  at 
his  feet — a  demi-god.  And  that  night 
when  Vi,  throwing  her  arms  about 
Miss  Wagget's  neck,  confided  in  her 
ear  the  momentous  secret,  the  old 
ladv  exclaimed  gaily — 

"Thank  you  for  nothing  !  a  pinch 
for  stale  news !  Why  I  knew  it  the 
moment  I  saw  your  faces  under  the 
trees  there,  and  I'm  very  happy.  Vm 
delighted.  I've  been  planning  it,  and 
hopmg  for  it  this  ever  so  lon^— 
and  poor  fellow !  He  vhu  so  miser- 
able.'^ 
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Next  morning  Miss  Wa^et  was 
busy,  in  a  great  fuss,  wnting  the 
news  to  her  brother  and  the  Sergeant, 
and  for  the  benefit  of  the  latter  she 
drew  such  a  picture  of  William 
Maubray*8  virtues  and  perfections  in 
general  as  must  have  made  that  saga- 
cious man  long  to  possess  such  a  son- 
in-law.  The  good  lady  enclosed  a 
dutiful  little  note  to  him  from  Violet, 
and  wound-up  with  an  eloquent  lec- 
ture, in  which  she  demonstrated  that 
if  the  Sergeant  were  to  oppose  this 
palpable  adjustment  of  Iroyidenoe, 
he  should  be  found  to  fight  against 
heaven,  the  conseauences  of  which 
enterprise  she  left  him  to  coiyecture. 
William  also  spent  the  entire  fore- 
noon over  a  letter  to  the  same  su- 
Sreme  authority;  and  the  letters 
espatched,  there  intervened  a  few 
days  of  suspense  and  wonderful 
happiness,  notwithstanding. 

William  was  waitinz  in  the  little 
post-office  of  Sazton  when  the  letters 
came.  Mrs.  Beggs  having  sorted  the 
contents  of  the  mail  with  an  anxious 
eye,  delivered  his  letters  and  at  his 
desire,  those  for  the  rectory,  to  Wil- 
liam. There  was  a  letter  from  the 
Sergeant  for  him.  There  was  no 
mistaking  the  tall  and  peculiar  hand. 
There  were  two  others  addressed 
severally  to  the  ladies  at  the  rectory. 
William  did  not  care  to  read  hb  m 
Mrs.  Beggs's  little  parlour,  so  he  took 
his  leave  cheerfuDy,  even  gaily,  with 
an  awful  load  at  his  heart. 

In  his  pocket  lay  his  fate  sealed. 
Hardly  a  soul  was  stirring  in  the 
drowsy  little  street  Here  and  there  a 
listless  pair  of  eyes  peeped  through 
the  miniature  panes  of  a  shop  window. 
He  could  not  read  the  letter  whera 
any  eye  could  see  him.  He  hurrie^ 
round  the  comer  of  Garden-row,  got 
on  the  road  leading  to  Gilroyd,  crossea 
the  style  that  places  yon  upon  the 

Sath  to  the  rectory,  ana  in  the  pretty 
eld,  with  only  half  a  dozen  quiet 
cows  for  witnesses,  opened  and  read 
his  London  letter. 

It  told  him  how  well  Mr.  Ser^^eant 
Darkwell  liked  him,  that  he  beheved 
wedded  happiness  depended  a  great 
de»al  more  on  affection,  honour,  and 
kindness  than  upon  w^th.    It  said 
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that  he  bad  aptitudes  for  the  bar. 
and  would  no  doubt  do  very  well 
with  exertioiL  It  then  mentioned 
what  the  Serjeant  could  do  for  his 
daughter,  which  William  thought 
quite  splendid,  and  was  more.  Miss 
Wagget  afterward  said,  than  she 
had  reckoned  upon.  For  some  years 
at  least  they  were  to  live  with  the 
Sergeant,  "putting  by  your  income, 
my  dears,  and  funding  at  least  five 
or  six  hundred  a  year,"  interposed 
Miss  Wagget  who  was  in  a  wonder- 
ful fuss.  ^*  You'll  be  rich  before  you 
know  where  you  are— you  will,  in- 
deed! He's  an  admirable  man— 
your  father's  an  admirable  man,  my 
dear !  I  doi\'t  know  such  a  man, 
except  my  brother,  who's  a  man  by 
himself,  you  know.  But  next  after 
him,  your  papa,  my  dean  is  the  very 
best  man  1  ever  heard  or.  And  you'll 
be  married  here,  at  Saxton  —  you 
shall,  indeed.  You  must  remain  with 
us,  and  be  married  from  this,  and  I 
wonder  my  brother  stays  so  long 
away,  he'll  be  as  glad  as  I.  The 
Sergeant  shall  come  down  to  us  for 
the  weddinff,  and  sive  you  awa^r  at 
Saxton,  and  there^s  that  beautiful 
spot,  Wyndel  Abbey,  so  romantic 
and  charrrung,  the  very  place  for  a 
honeymoon,  and  only  fifteen  miles 
away." 

And  so  on  and  on  ran  good  Miss 
^^^6^  arranging  everythmg  for  the 
]^oung  people,  and  as  it  were  count- 
ing the  turnpikes,  and  packing  their 
trunks  for  the  happy  excursionists, 
and  making  them  comfortable  in  the 
pretty  littie  inn  at  Wyndel  Abbey, 
where  she  had  once  spent  a  week. 

Well  would  it  be  for  castle-builders 
in  general  if  their  dreams  proved  ail 
as  true  as  those  of  fanciful  and 
kindly  Miss  Wagget  did,  on  this 
occasioiL 

It  was  agreed  it  was  to  be  a  very 
(luiet  wedding.  At  secluded  Saxton, 
indeed  it  would  not  have  been  easy 
to  make  it  anything  else.  Sergeant 
Darkwell  of  course  gave  pretty 
Violet  away. 

Honest  Doctor  Drake  was  thereu 
in  an  unprofessional  blue  coat  ana 
buff  waistcoat,  and  with  a  bouquet 
in  his  button-hole,  in  which  not.a^ 
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single  camomile  flower  figured.  Miss 
Drake,  too,  in  a  layender  silk;  and 
wishing  the  gay  couple  every  good 
from  her  heart,  notwithstanding  her 
surprise  that  Sergeant  Darkwell 
should  have  permitted  his  child  to 
marry  at  so  early  an  age  as  eighteen 
— nineteen  ?  Well,  one  year  here  or 
there  doesn't  signity  ajmat  deal,  she 
fimcied.  Gk)od  ola  Winnie  Dobbs, 
too,  in  a  purple  silk  and  new  bonnet^ 
which  must  have  been  quite  in  the 
fiishion,  for  all  Saxton  admired  it 
honestly.  A  little  way  from  the  com- 
munion rails,  behind  the  gentlefolks, 
she  stood  or  kneeled,  edified,  only 
hfdf  credulous,  smiling  sometimes, 
and  crying  a  great  deal — ^thinking,  I 
am  sure,  of  kind  old  Aunt  Dinah, 
who  was  not  to  see  that  hour.  Win- 
nie, I  mention  parenthetically,  is 
still  housekeeper  at  Gilroyd,  and  very 
happy,  with  nothing  but  a  little  rheu- 
matism to  trouble  her. 

Here  every  year  William  and  Violet 
pass  some  time,  and  the  hanpiest 
month  of  all  the  twelve,  thougn  the 
estates  and  title  have  come  to  him,  and 
he  is  Sir  William,  and  she  Lady  Mau- 
bray.  But  the  change  has  not  spoiled 
either.  The  honest  affections  and 
friendly  nature  delight  in  the  old 
scenes  and  associates ;  and  in  sum- 
mer sunsets,  under  the  ancient  chest- 
nuts, they  ramble  sometimes,  her 
hand  locked  in  his,  while  he  runs 
over  those  delightful  remembrances, 
still  low — still  inalover's  tone,and8he, 
looking  down  on  the  grass  and  wild- 
flowers  as  she  walks  beside  him,  listens 
as  she  might  to  a  sweet  air,  always 
welcome,  the  more  welcome  that  she 
knows  it  so  well ;  and  they  read  the 
inscription  on  the  beech  tree,  time 
has  not  effaced  it  yet,  they  read  it 
smiling,  with  that  something  of  re- 
gret that  belongs  to  the  past,  and  all 
the  tenderness  that  tones  the  uncer- 
tain mortal  future. 

Sometimes  William  says  a  word  of 
Trevor,  and  she  laughs,  perhaps  a 
little  flattered  at  the  remembrance 
of  a  conquest.  Vane  Trevor  is  very 
well,  not  married  yet,  they  say, 
grown  a  little  stout,  not  often  et  He- 
vington.  He  does  not  put  himself 
much  in  the  way  of  Sir  William,  but 
is  very  friendly  when  they  correspond 
on  Saxton  matters,  Warkhouse,  and 
others.  He  has  not  renewed  his 
attentions  at  Kincton.  Clara  has 
grown  "awfully  old,"  he  has  been 


heard  to  remark.  She  has  lattoiy 
declined  gaieties,  has  ^ot  to  the  very 
topmost  platform  of  high-churchism, 
from  which  a  mere  step-ladd^  may 
carry  her  still  higher.  Dean  San- 
croR,  who  fought  the  Rev.  John 
Biastus  in  the  great  controversy, 
you  must  remember,  on  credence 
tables,  candles,  and  super-altars  is 
not  unfrequently  an  inmate  of  Kinc- 
ton. and  people  begin  to  canTass 
prooabilities. 

But  whither  have  I  drifted  f  Let 
us  come  back  to  quiet  old  Saxton 
Church,  and  the  marriage  service. 
The  Miss  Mainwarings  and  a  pretty 
Miss  Darkwell^  a  cousin  of  the  bride's, 
attended  as  bndesmaids.  And  with 
Sergeant  Darkwell  had  arrived  the 
"silent  woman."  She  could  not 
help  her  taciturnity  any  more  than  her 
steady  gray  eyes,  which  used  to  tenify 
William  so,  while  he  haunted  we 
drawing-roOm  in  town.  She  attended, 
in  very  handsome  and  appropriate 
costume,  and  made  Vi  a  very  pretty 
present  of  old-fashioned  jewelloy, 
and  was  seen  to  dry  her  eyes  during 
the  beautiful  **solemnization  of  matri- 
mony "  as  good  Doctor  Wagget,  in 
the  old  church,  under  the  Si-roof 
which  had  looked  down  for  so  many 
centuries  on  so  many  young  kneeling 
couples,  in  the  soft  glow  of  the  old 
stained  window  whose  saints  looked 
smiline  on  with  arms  crossed  over 
their  breasts;  read  the  irrevocable 
words  aloud,  and  the  village  congre- 
gation reverently  listening,  heard 
how  these  two  young  mortals,  like 
the  rest,  had  "given  and  pledged 
their  troth,  either  to  other,  and  de- 
clared the  same  by  giving  and  receiv- 
ing of  a  ring,  and  by  joining  of 
hands,"  and  how  the  good  Rector 
pronounced  that  "they  be  man  and 
wife  together"  in  the  name  of  the 
glorious  Trinity. 

As  we  walk  to  the  village  church, 
through  the  church-yard,  among  the 
gray,  discoloured  headstones  that 
seem  to  troop  slowly  by  us  as  we 
pass,  the  lesson  of  change  and  mor- 
tality is  hardly  told  so  sublimely  aa 
in  the  simple  order  of  our  services. 
The  pages  that  follow  the  "  Commu- 
nion open  on  the  view  like  the 
stations  m  a  pilgrimage.  The  "  Bap- 
tism of  Infants  " — "  A  Catechism  " — 
"  The  Order  of  Confirmation"— "The 
Solemnization  of  Matrimony" — ^**  The 
Visitation    of    the     Sick  "— *•  Tk© 
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Ba^  of  tlife  Dead."  So,  the  spiri- 
tual  events  of  life  are  noted  and  pro- 
vided for,  and  the  journey  marked 
from  the  first  question—"  Hath  this 
child  been  already  baptized  or  no  V 
down  to  tlie  summing  up  of  life's 
fltory— "  Man  that  is  bom  of  a  woman, 
hath  but  a  short  time  to  live,  and  is 
full  of  misery.  He  cometh  up  and  is 
cut  down  as  a  flower,  he  fleeth  as  it 
were  a  shadow,  and  never  continueth 
in  one  stay.'' 
And  80  Doctor  Wagget  after  the 


blessing  invoked,  and  his  beantiftJ 
office  ended,  smiling  bids  William 
"  Kiss  your  wife,"  and  there  is  a  flut- 
tering of  gay  ribbons,  and  many 
smiling  faces,  and  a  murmuring  of 
pleased  voices,  and  greetings  and 
good  wishes,  as  they  go  to  the  vestry 
room  to  sign  Doctor  Wagget's  an- 
cient ledger  of  all  such  doings. 

And  now  while  the  sun  is  shining 
and  the  bells  of  Saxton  trembling  in 
the  air,  I  end  my  stoiy. 


NUMBBK  FIVB  BBOOKJB-BTBESt. 

»Y  TMB  AUniOH  or  "BBLUL  DONNA,"  "  VIYSII  PHlOMtBN.* 
BOOK  THE  FIRST.  ' 

CHAPTEK  XIV. 


A  LOItO  DAY. 


The  snow  liad  begun  to  fall.    About 
two  hours  later  Mrs.  Lepell  came 
down  looking  for  the  party,  or  for 
some  of  them,  but  could  not  find 
them.     The  servant  told  her  they 
were  not  out.    She  tried  the  various 
lai^e  roomsj  but  without  success  ; 
ana,  vrondering  very  much,  was  about 
going  to  the  garden,'  when,  as  she 
passed  the  door  of  one  of  the  small 
rooms,  she   thought  she  heard  the 
sound  of  voices,  or  of  a  voice.    It 
seemed  to  her— oddly  enough — as  if 
some  one  was  reading  prayers  aloud 
for  the  household,  lilce  Sir  John  in 
the  morning.    She  opened  the  door 
and  saw  a  curious  scene.    A  young 
girl,   eager,  excited,  with  blushing 
cheeks  and  flashing  eyes,  was  stand- 
ing up  in  the  centre  of  the  room, 
with  a  shawl  draped  about  her  very 
picturesquely.    The  whole  company 
was  sitting  round,  and  as  Mrs.  LeDell 
entered  somebody  motioned  to  her 
with  a  hand,  to  get  to  a  chair  and  make 
no  noise.    lx)rd  John  looked  over  at 
her,  and  patted  the  seat  of  on^next 
him,  into  which  she  stole. 

It  was  Miss  Palmer  reciting  "  Lady 
Olara  Vere  de  Vere,"  it  had  come 
aboat  in  the  most  natural  way.  Her 
mother  hod  insisted— and  she,  know- 
ing that  delightful  social  truth,  that 
nothing  is  worth  "  making  a  fuss 
about,*'  had  consented,  very  naturally 


and  without  affectation,  jYk^t  to  amus6 
them  until  the  snow  was  over,  tt 
was  really  a  dramatic  performance, 
full  of  soul,  and  earnestness,  and 
feeling,  with  a  deep  and  mournful 
pathos  in  her  voice  which  touched 
them.  Seveme's  face  wa«  turned 
towards  her  with  delight ;  Selby's 
was  looking  down  with  suspicion ; 
her  mother  8  was  full  of  pride.  As 
soon  as  she  was  done  there  was  loud 


Bravo  I'*  cried  Lord  John,  aloud, 
"  Rachel  couldn't  touch  it.**  Then  t» 
Mrs.  Lepell — "  My  dear  woman,  this 
girl  is  gradually  taking  the  wind  out 
of  your — I  mean,  out  of  all  our  sails. 
She's  working  up  to  be  first  fiddle 
here." 

Mrs.  Lepell  bit  her  lips  for  h  mo- 
ment. Lord  John  watched  her,  then 
said  guietly— 

"  Well,  after  all,  it's  very  much  of 
the  school- room,  this  sort  of  thing. 
Stand  up,  my  dear,  and  do  your 
spouting- piece  for  the  Rev.  Mr.  Smith. 
You  know  what  I  mean ;  and,  on  my 
soul,  I  liked  the  way  you  put  our 
friend  yonder,  in  the  sack,  last  night, 
fi%  times  better." 

Then  Miss  Pahner  was  begged  to 
give  a  little  more,  which  she  did  in 
the  same  good-natured  way. 

She  struck  into  the  "  Lament  of  a 
Jewess  *'— a  poem  about  one  of  that  t[^ 
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tribe  who  had  been  wooed  and  wod, 
and  deserted,  by  a  Christian.  It  was 
called— 

**  ESTHER. 

"  Thus  far  on  my  road— the  pUce  is  nigh— 
The  wretched  Jewess  wanders  back  to  die! 
This  is  the  spot,  the  grove,  the  little  gate, 
Where,  of  a  sammer  eve,  I  used  to  wait, 
Watching  the  dyhig  sun — the  netted  trees 

'*  Where  is  the  windhig  path— the  shady 
wood** 

The  way  she  crawled  and  crouched, 
the  fierce  defiance  in  her  eye,  the 
vengeance,  the  play  of  passions,  were 
surprising.  There  was  loud  appUiuse. 

•'^Egai  we'll  be  nowhere  oy-and- 
by,"  whispered  Lord  John—"  that  is, 
our  side  oi  the  house ;  but  how  long 
is  this  to  go  on  ?  I  have  had  enough 
to  do  me  for  three  weeks— she's 
gathered  a  million  of  cobwebs  in 
my  throat,  I  can  tell  you.*'  and  his 
lordship  rose  and  stretched  himself. 

"What  did  I  tell  you?"  said 
Seyeme,  enthusiastically.  "Did  I 
say  a  word  too  much  V 

Indeed,  the  performance  had  pro- 
duced a  profound  impression ;  and 
Mrs.  licpell  was  left  there,  standing 
without  any  one  baring  noticed  her 
entrance.  This  is  always  an  awkward 
and  trying  situation.  We  do  not 
feel  awkward,  or  perhaps,  haye  not  a 
notion  of  a  riyalry,  but  we  know 
people  Ihink  there  is  such  a  feeling 
m  our  hearts,  and  hence  our  awk- 
wardness. 

Indeed,  for  the  rest  of  that  day 
Miss  Palmer  seemed  to  go  about 
attended  by  a  trun^  drawn  after  her 
by  a  sort  of  attraction. 

Lord  John  snarled— "That  young 
jack  of  a  Seyeme  seems  to  be  her  show- 
man, like  the  waxwork  fellow.  I'll 
ask  him  why  he  don*t  get  a  wand  and 
say,  *  Obsenre  the  moyement  of  the 
eyes.  Please  take  notice  of  the  graceful 
curye  of  the  arms.*  Ah.  my  dear 
ffirr*  (Mrs.  Lepell  had  long  since 
found  it  useless  to  protest  against 
this  familiarity),  "  I'd  like  to  describe 
you  with  a  wand !  What  a  show- 
man I*d  make !  Ladies  and  gentle- 
men obserye  that  fine  rosy  cheek — 
those  round,  brilliant  eyes,  in— in 
which" 

"  Now,  Lord  John,  you  are  begin- 
ning"  

**j[n  which,  I  say—don't  interrupt 
—you  can  see  yourselyes  cheap,  and 


saye  the  hire  of  lookkig-glasBeB. 
Obserye  too  that  round,  cozy,  planq> 
little  figure" 

Mrs.  Lepell  coloured.  "  I  must  «> 
away,  Lord  John.  I  see  yon  don  t 
mind  a  word  I  say." 

"  With  all  my  heart,"  he  said,  fol- 
lowing. "I'll  continue  the  descrip- 
tion before  these  people.  I  know 
you'd  like  that  better." 

Mrs.  Lepell  turned  l)ack  vneso- 
lutely. 

Lord  John  went  on — "By  the 
machinery,  ladies  and  gents,  we  can 
put  her  tnrough  all  sorts  of  tricks. 
She  can  be  maSe  to  throw  down  hxx 
eyes  and  eyen  blush,  ladies  and  gents. 
Obserye  her  hair^  which  it  is  an  un- 
commonly luxunous  amusement  to 
smoothe  and  pat,  reseryed  only  for  a 
select  few ;  and  let  me  tell  ^ou,  ladies 
and  gents,  that  she  is  as  nice  and  as 
cozy  a  little  figure — in  waxwork,  of 
course^  1  mean— as  was  ever  turned 
out  Oh,  hang  it,"  added  his  lord- 
ship, stretching  his  arms,  "what  rub- 
bbhltalk!  Tnis  is  weary  work,  my 
dear." 

Dinner  hour  arriyed.  They  waited 
a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  then  a  second 
quarter,  for  Sir  John— then  sat  down. 
They  had  a  merry  banquet  StaH 
Miss  Palmer  reigned.  Mr.  Selby  had 
by  some  proyidence.  as  it  seemed  to 
hun,  got  next  to  Mrs.  Lepell ;  but 
she  was  "in  low  spirits,"  she  said. 
He  was  much  put  out  of  humour  by 
Lord  John,  who  was  more  liyely  than 
his  wont,  and  Rniyely  called  him 
through  dinner,  "SirGawaine.  Ah, 
you'a  like  a  'Round  Table,'  my 
friend." 

The  eyening  wore  on,  and  at  last, 
about  ten,  the  sounds  of  wheels  were 
heard.  Sir  John  came  in  joyously 
and  triumphantly,  and  with  pink 
cheeks. 

"  Don't  mind  me,"  he  said,  "  I  am 
all  right  I  haye  dined,  and  dined 
well ;  and  put  in  as  good  a  day's 
yfork  as  eyer  was  done.  Put  a  Httie 
sherry  in  the  study  Duncan,  and 
you  Sey— Seyeme,  my  boy,  come 
with  me.  I  haye  something  to  say  to 
you,  my  lad,  that  will  make  you  jiunp 
m  your  boots." 

Seyeme  went  out  without  saying  a 
word,  and  without  reflecting  this 
joyful  mood  of  his  relation.  All 
present  wondered. 

Lord  John  whispered  to  Mrs. 
Lepell-—"  I  bet  you  there's  somethiag 
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coming  for  our  friend.    He's  as  down 
as  anything,  did  you  see  ]'* 

By-and-by  the  company,  after  wait- 
ing with  a  curiosity  that  was  pardon- 
able enough,  began  to  drop  away  to 
bed.  Mrs.  Palmer  and  her  daughter 
remained ;  so  did  Mrs.  LepelL  The 
latter  lady  said  she  never  could  bear 
to  go  to  rest  until  midnight.  Near 
that  hour,  at  last  came  up  Sereme, 
with  a  troubled  face  and  excited  in 
his  manner. 

"  I  thought  I  shouM  find  you  here 
alone,"  he  said  to  the  Palmers.  "  No 
matter— in  the  morning  it  will  do." 


A  little  wounded,  Mrs.  Lepell  rose 
up  without  a  word,  and  went  to  get 
her  candle.  He  saw  her  look  and 
was  filled  with  compunction.  He 
ran  to  her. 

''  I  did  not  mean  that,"  he  said  ; 
"  indeed,  no ;  but  this  is  something 
that  concerns  t?iem.  You  under- 
stand." 

She  laughed  good-humouredly. 

"Quite  right,"  she  said.  "  I  have 
no  right  to  know  your  secrets.  Good 
night.    Good  night,  Mrs.  Palmer." 

"  Ah,  you  are  angry,"  said  Seveme. 
"  Someway  I  always  have  the  knack 
of  doing  something  awkward." 


CHAPTER  XV. 


AN  KXPUWION. 


Next  morning  were  to  be  more 
departures.  I^rd  John  was  to  go 
that  evening. 

"  I  have  ordered  the'  trap,"  he  said, 
at  breakfast,  "for  five.  You'll  be  all 
crying  after  me,  eh  1  Here's  Mrs. 
Lepell  been  awake  all  night,  to  my 
certain  knowledge." 

But  there  was  a  little  gloom  on 
Severne's  face.  He  was  very  restless 
and  almost  nervous.  Sir  John  was 
very  boisterous,  and  in  good  spirits. 
Mrs.  Lepell,  no  doubt,  wondered^^what 
was  this  mystery.  After  breakfast 
was  over  she  went  up  to  her  husband. 

No  wonder  Sir  John  said  that  a 
more  faithful  and  dutiful  and  steady 
little  wife  he  had  never  met  And  witn 
such  good  sound  tastes,  that  woman 
was  *well  grounded'  when  she  was 
young.  We  can  guess  pretty  well  the 
"sound"  tastes  to  which  he  was  allud- 
ing. When  she  came  down  again, 
she  happened  to  look  into  the  library, 
and  in  a  moment  Seveme  came  hurry- 
ing through  with  his  hat  in  his  hand. 

^*  Sir  John  not  here  ?"  he  said,  and 
was  going  away,  but  a  soft  voice 
called  him  back. 

"Mr.  Severne,"  she  said,  "I  am 
afraid "" 

"  Afraid  of  what?"  said  he  bluntly. 

" Nothing r  she  answered;  "but 
forgive  me.  I  hope  there  has  been 
DO  bad  news." 

"  Bad  news?"  he  answered  boister- 
ously. "What  made  you  think  of 
t/iat  f  Wait  though,"  he  said,  closing 
the  door.  "  Sir  John  says  you  are  a 
monument  of  sense,  and  perhaps — 
and  Mrs.  Lepell,"  he  said,  throwing 


himself  into  one  of  the  great  chairs. 
"I  am  in  a  miserable  difficulty.  I 
don't  know  what  to  do,  or  where  to 
turn." 

She  went  over  to  him  very  kindly, 
and  sat  down  on  the  sofa  opposite. 

"I  am  not  a  monument  of  sense," 
she  said,  smiling,  "  as  no  one  knows 
better  than  you.  That  is  some  of  the 
old  sarcasm.  But  if  I  can  help  by 
my  little  advice,  indeed  I  shall  try, 
and  if  sympathy  and  good- will  can 
do  anything,  and  perhaps  a  littU 
sense,  we  nught  strike  out  something 
between  us.'^ 

"  You  are  good,  after  all,"  he  said, 
eagerly,  "and  I  shall  stop  all  my 
nonsense.  In  a  few  words  then^  do 
you  know  what  has  turned  up  smoe 
last  night  ?  That  M  Lee,  who  is  our 
Conservative  member — a  wretched, 
narrow-minded,  bigoted,  ignorant  ola 
man,  who  thinks  that  "  the  Glorious 
Constitution"  means  a  slavery  and 
oppression,  worthy  of  the  worst  days 
of  Spain— this  model-man  has  found 
out  that  there  is  something  wrong 
with  his  heart,  and  that  the  agitation 
of  parliamentary  life,  or  rather  the 
disappointment  at  seeing  concessions 
made  to  his  fellow-subiects,  is  too 
exciting.  He  is  going  abroad,  and  is 
goinjz  t^  retire.  Do  you  see  anything 
nowT  It  is  hardly  fair  to  ask  you  as 
yet— so " 

"  He  wishes  you  to  take  his  place," 
Mrs.  Lepell  went  on  very  readily  and 
calmly,  "and  assumes  tnat  you  will 
take  up  his  principles.  You  would 
like  his  place  and  scorn  his  principles. 
Further,  this  old  Tory  has  a  daugh- 
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Ur  or  niece,  one  out  of  a  dozen,  and 
he  wishes  to  fasten  you  into  his  prin- 
dples  by  a  good  stout  chain— of 
atarriager 
Seyerne  looked  at  her  wonderin|Z. 
**You  are  extraordinaiy.  Why 
you  haye  got  the  whole  story.  I 
was  half  an  hour  telling  it  to  the 
Palmers.  My  dear  Mrs.  LepelL  help 
me ;  tell  me  what  am  I  to  aa  1 
have  seen  this  coming  for  a  long  time. 
I  knew  it  mud  come  at  last,  and  that 
I  would  haye  to  f^ce  it  Sir  John 
must  haye  an  anaw^  to-^sy.  Indeed 
he  wonders  at  the  delay.  But  the 
truth  iS|  as  you  haye  jessed,  this  is 
not  my  way,  my  principles  are  form- 
ed ;  I  will  neyer  be  one  of  those  yile 
old  fiashipned  Tories.  I  will  stanre 
first  I  haye  been  weak  enough  to 
keep  this  from  Sir  John.  You  know 
what  Am  yiews  are.  And  now  I  see 
that  there  is  a  regular  crash  coming, 
and  how  am  I  to  meet  it" 

His  head  dropped,  and  he  k)oked 
quite  worn  and  dejected. 

"May  I  guess  again f  she  went 
on  calmly.  ''There  is  another  diffi- 
culty too.  These  Palmers,  whom  you 
met  abroad—there  is  some  entangle- 
ment with ^*' 

He  looked  a  little  confused. 
"My  dear  Mrs.  Lepell,  I  may  as 
well  tell  you  everything  out  of  the 
face,  as  the  Irish  say.  You  know 
eyeiything.  Well,  yes.  There  is 
something  I  am  more  or  less — ^tbat  is 

*^what  is  the  word 1" 

"Committed,"  Mrs.  Lepell  said, 
smUing, "  that  is  what  the  worldly 
pepi^le  would  oallXt  There  has  been 
no  time  lost  I  see.  After  all  it  is  a 
pity.  Because  these  long  engagements 
are  so  many  weights  and  drawbacks, 
on  a  clever  and  brilliant  young  man, 
who  has  laid  himself  out  to  succeed 
with  every  advantafie— it  is  hard 
enough,  there  is  such  coippetition ; 
but  disadvantages  make  it  harder; 
still  a  handsome  and  clever  girl— 
well,  but  the  thing  is  now,  what  is  to 
bedonel  What  <ud  that  dever  Mrs. 
Palmer  say  r 

"  Ah !  exactly,  and  I  just  consulted 
them  to  see,  you  know.  Miss  Palmer 
was  for  the  straightforward  course,  tq 
go  at  once  to  Sir  John.  Tell  every- 
thing boldly,  and  say  that  my  mind 
was  made  up,  that  I  would  never  sac- 
rifice my  prindples,  and  all  that 
WeUr 
Jfijn^  l^peB  Bsinaii^ed  silent 


"Well,"  he  repeat^ ''what  da  yov 
sav?" 

"What  do  you  thinkf  she  said, 
smiling;  "are  you  inclined  to  adopt 
that  advice  ?  It  is  the  nobkat  and 
most  chivalrous  course.'' 

"Ah exactly;  but= — " 

"But  whati  But  it  is  one  about 
which  there  can  have  been  no  diffi- 
culty from  the  beginning.  You  and  I, 
Mr.  Seveme,  know  veiy  well,  also^ 
what  will  be  the  results  of  that 
course,  which  no  doubt  Miss  Palmer 
with  her  foreign  education  did  not 
see — and  naturally  did  not  see." 

"No."  said  Seveme  enthuaiasti- 
oally,  "that  is  her  charm.  She  is  the 
most  unworldly,  unhackneyed,  fresh- 
est creature  this  earth  ever  saw !" 

"I  tell  you,"  said  Mrs.  Lepdl, 
plainly,  "if  you  go  straight  to  Sir 
John  with  chivah-y  and  plain  speak- 
ing, you  must  make  up  your  mind  to 
lose  everything.  This  fine  old  place, 
your  future  seat  in  the  house,  fortune, 
success,  life,  everything.  After  ail  a 
fresh  and  charming  girl,  as  unsophis- 
ticated as  we  may  imagine,  \b  a  real 
compensation ;  fii^  the  thing  is,  you 
must  choose  between  the  two." 

"And  whai  would  you  recom- 
mend ]"  said  Seveme,  uneadly. 

"  Well,  at  the  risk  of  being  called 
sophisticated,  and  worldly,  and  want- 
ing frethness,  I  would  Siiy,  take  a 
middle  course.  First,  is  tliere  not  a 
wajr  of  subscribing  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles,  with  a  reserve  and  a  half 
sense  ?  You  sign  them  all  nominally, 
but  with  a  meaning  of  your  own." 

"Nothing  can  be  more  base,"  said 
Seveme,  starting  up — "more  disho- 
nourable. You  would  not  have  me 
surelif " 

"  Si^  the  articles  ?— certainly  not," 
she  said,  calmly.  "  Were  you  think- 
ing of  thiat  as  a  resource  7  No ;  what 
I  meant  was,  that  as  politics  stretch 
now-a-days,  and  there  are  such 
colours  and  shadings,  and  gradations 
—such  liberal-Conservatives  and 
Conservative-liberals — I  was  think- 
iug " 

^*  All  cloaks  for  dishonesty,  every 
one  of  them ;  so  they  are,  as  1  live  !  * 

"  And  so  long  as  I  live  I  should 
never  ask  you  to  adopt  such  a  course. 
We  only  come  back  to  this,  however  : 
if  you  go  chivalrously  to  Sir  John.  I 
think  you  see,  with  me,  it  will  be 
ruin— utter  ruin.  Now,  forgive  me 
for  speaking  fireely.    I  do  not  think 
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jaa  «re  oalled  on  to  adopt  such  a 
chiyalrous  and  dangerous  course. 
There  is  no  such  hurry.  We  are  not 
called  on  to  abdicate  all  sense,  and 
rush  headlong  on  destruction.  We 
are  allowed  time  to  look  about  us. 
We  are  not  in  the  Middle  Ages.  You 
are  not  required  to  get  up  in  the 
morning  happy  and  fml  of  hope,  and 
go  to  bed  that  same  night  miserable 
and  ruined.  Would  ^ou  be  advised 
by  me,  a  mere  worldlmg,  as  you  will 
call  me,  but  one  who  nas  a  sincere 
interest  in  your  hopes,  your  welfare, 
and  your  success— in  your  natural 
ardour,  and  brilliancy,  and  enthu- 
siasm i  Let  me  advise  you  now.  Let 
us  consult  together— gain  time— tem- 
porising a  little,  for  a  few  weeks ;  and 
then  see  what  is  to  be  done.  Suppose 
I  speak  to  Sir  John  1  I  am  rather  a 
friend  of  his.  You  see  there  was 
Bome  little  use  in  *  The  Short  Way,' 
after  alL" 

"My  dear  Mrs.  Lepell,"  he  said, 
warmly,  "  I  think  you  have  a  great 
deal  of  sense  and  wisdom,  which  is 
not  worldliness  ;  and  I  see  your  views 
perfectly.  And  what  is  more,  too, 
you  have  a  great  deal  of  forgiveness 
and  good-nature,  and  are  really  heap- 
ing coals  of  fire  on  my  head.  Come 
now,  let  us  draw  our  chairs  together 
and  have  a  regular  council'' 

Before  the  sound  of  the  castors  of 
the  chairs  had  died  away  they  looked 
up. 

There  was  the  glowing  face — the 
flashing  eye — looking  down  on  them. 
There  was  a  statuesque  attitude,  as  of 
some  indignant  goddess  :  and  there, 
on  the  lips,  was  a  look  of  open  scorn 
and  indi^tion.  Seveme  started  up 
as  if  he  nad  been  rebuked. 

. "  I  have  not  heard  anything,"  said 
Miss  Palmer,  "  beyond  a  single  word; 
but  that  tells  me  what  sort  of  advice 
this  is.  I  say  again,  Mr.  Seveme, 
the  straight  course  is  the  best  and 
the  noblest,  and  that  I  conjure  you  to 
take.  It  will  be  the  best  in  the  end. 
Have  no  secret  scheming :  I  comure 
you  go  straight  to  Sir  John.  Tell 
him  your  story  and  he  will  like  you 
the  better  for  it  You  must— you 
must  do  nothing  else,  no  matter  who 
attempts  to  persuade  you  !*' 

Botn  looked  ai,  her  with  wonder — 
Seveme,  perhaps,  with  a  little  con- 
fusion. 

"I  don't  know,*'  h6BU(L  at  last; 
^'  but  I  believe  you  ar«  ri^    I  be- 


lieve the  straight  course  is  the  best 
always.  Mrs.  LepoU  and  I  have  been 
in  council,  and  we  were  tliinking  that 
as  Sir  John  is  so  hasty  and  excitable, 
with  as  true  a  heart  as  ever  English- 
man had.  that  perhaps  it  might  be 
better.  But)  after  all,  if  I  know  him 
at  all,  he  would  be  more  pleased  by  . 
going  straight  to  him,  and  telling  him 
all  at  once. 

"  Ah,  I  knew  you  would  do  what 
is  right  and  noble,"  said  the  young 
girl,  clasping  her  hands.  *'  Thai  dear 
man.  Sir  John,  will  like  and  love  vou 
the  Detter.  Qo,  dear  Sevejme ;  lose 
not  a  moment  He  is  in  his  stud? 
now.    I  will  answer  for  the  result''^ 

Seveme  started  upb  "It  seems  like 
an  inspiration,"  he  said,  eagerly.  "  I 
shall  go  at  once.  Mrs.  Lepell,  I  be- 
lieve she's  right,  after  alL" 

Mrs.  Lepell  merely  shrugged  her 
shoulders.  "  I  have  no  ri^^ht  to  inter- 
fere ;  but  I  have  seen  a  little  of  the 
world,  and  I,  too,  have  my  secret 
convictions.  If  you  ask  me,  I  must 
tell  you,  you  are  going  to  commit  a 
mistake.  Wait  even  until  to-night 
Kothing  can  be  compromised  by 
that" 

"  No,  no !"  said  Seveme.  "  Let  us 
have  it  over  ;  b^  lunch,  we  shall  be 
all  talking  happily  together,  and  have 
it  off  our  minds.  A  thousand  thanks, 
my  dear  Mrs.  L.,  for  your  kind  advice. 
I  know  you  meant  it  ever  so  kindly ; 
but  I  think  little  worldly  tactics 
would  fail  here.  Oome,  dear,"  he 
said. 

As  they  left  the  room  the  young 
girl  flashed  back  at  Mrs.  Lepell,  who 
was  standing  with  her  hands  resting 
on  a  chair,  what  seemed  a  look  of 
triumph.  Mrs.  Lepell  only  smiled. 
When  they  were  gone  she  said  aloud 
to  herself,  bitterly,  "half  an  hour, 
and  we  shall  see.' 

She  waited  there  very  patiently. 
Suddenly  the  door  was  opened  and 
Lord  John  looked  in. 

An  idea  •  seemed  to  flash  on  her 
suddenly.  "Lord  John,"  she  said, 
"will  you  tell  me  something— m  a 
great  favour?  You  know  you  are 
going  away." 

"  Not  yet,  my  dear,"  said  his  lord- 
ship, dropping  into  a  chair*  "  Not 
just  yet)  my  dear.  My  hour  is  not 
vBt  oome.  But  now,  what's  this  ? 
What  can  I  tell  vou,  my  dear,  that 
you  don't  know^  eh  /" 

"I  want  yott  totelbnever7much.][^ 
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she  said,  ^something  about  those 
new  people — the  Palmers.  You  know 
eveiything  abont  every  one,  and  I  aoi 
sure  Uiere  is  a  history  about  them." 

*' And  what  on  earth  are  they  to 
you^h  f*  asked  he.    "  Come  V 

**  Well,"  said  she,  looking  down, 
"shall  I  o(miIIms,  Lord  John,  I  don't 
like  them  r 

'^I  don't  like  *em  either,  the  younff 
one's  a  stuck-up  thing ;  and  I  should 
mce  to  see  her  get  a  lesson." 

**  Oh,  you  ccmld  give  her  tkaiy*'  she 
■aid.  ^She  ^irank  from  you  at 
breakfast  She  is  ready  with  her 
ton^e." 

'VEndeed  I  know  'em,  as  well,  that 
is,  as  I  did  my  old  grandmother. 
There  is  not  a  man,  woman,  or  child 
in  the  kingdom  that  I  couldn't  turn 
inside  out  if  I  chose !  Bless  you. 
I*v6  seen  the  world.  Mrs.  P.  baa 
better  keep  quiet,  and  regulate  that 
young  cub^  who,  I  thinly  im  see  is 
flying  at  good  game.  Thev  won't 
be  out  of  this,  mark  me,  ma  am,  for 
a  month  yet  I  know  their  game, 
bless  you,  and  what's  more,  could  put 
a  spoke~ay,  half  a  dozen  spokes — 
in  tneir  twopenny-half^nny  wheels, 
ma'aoL" 

Lord  John  had,  indeed,  come  fi^h 
firom  Mrs.  Hardcastle,  who  had  the 
best  cherry  brandy  "  on  the  face  of 
God's  earth."  "Where  is  the  whole 
pack  now  f  said  Lord  John. 

"  May  I  tell  you  a  secret,  Lord 
John  ?"  she  said.  "  He^  Mr.  Seveme, 
is  gone  to  tell  Sir  John  that  he  is  a 
Whig,  or  a  Radical,  and  that  he 
cim't '' 

"  What  r  said  Lord  John,  starting 
up, "  is  the  murder  out  at  last  %  Has 
our  friend  to  unkennel  his  fox  %  Oh, 
I  knew  it  would  c(mie  to  this — I 
knew  it  would,  and  I  always  said  so. 
Why,  there'll  be  the  most  infernal 
Belzebubian  row  that  this  house 
has  ever  seen,  even  when  old  Crom- 
well and  his  Quakers  came  down 
here-r-that  is,  if  you  believe  that  lie. 
0  Lord,  Lord!"  and  Lord  John 
rubbed  his  hands  with  delight  "I 
won't  go  till  I  see  it  out  It*s  worth 
staving  for.  My  dear  woman,  there'll 
be  run— fun,  don't  you  see  %  and  I  like 
a  piece  of  fun.  I  declare  I  could 
just  put  my  arms  round — ahem! — 
round  that  screen,  eh,  I  am  so 
pleased.  You  are  a  great  little 
woman,  and  I  like  you,  f  do  indeed. 
There's  a  pluck  and  game  of  yoiir 


own  about  you ;  and  a  spioe  of  the 
what  8  his  name,  in  jrour  eye." 

"Now,  really,  Lord  John,"  she 
said  gravely,  "  only  that  you're  going 
away " 

"  Fiddle  dee— on  my  grandmother's 
face.  (Ah,  we  were  all  happy  in- 
nocent children  once ;  and  eat  our 
pudding  with  a  sense  that  ours  was 
to  be  the  kingdom  of  Heaven — ^you 
know,  eh  t)  That  won't  make  so 
much  matter,  for  I  won't  lose  sight  <tf 
you,  Mrs.  L.  Where  are  you  i— in 
London  1~My  little  roundabout, 
ahem  !  cushion — this  cushion,  ma'am 
— ah,  you  won't — catch  me.  Round 
it  is,  and  no  one  can  deny  it"  Ifrs. 
Hardcastle's  liqueur  was  mounting 
higher  every  moment  "  Come,  out 
with  it,  where  are  you  to  be?  you 
and  poor  Shadrach  upstairs,  or 
Abednego— what  was  his  namet 
It's  no  use  hiding  it ;  for,  by  the 
living  thingamy,  I'll  unearth  you. 
I  have  been  looking  fur  you  the  last 
half  hour,  to  tell  you  all  this — only 
that  woman  Hardcastle  got  me  into 
her  den  there." 

"I  don't  know  whether  I  ought 
to,"  she  said  gravely;  "but  as  I 
know  it  is  of  no  use  to  hide  anything 
from  you,  I  must  telL  Well,  Mr. 
Lepell  has  taken  a  house— a  small 
house — ^number  6,  Brooke- street" 

"  Mr.  Lepell  and  I— ha,  ha ;  that's 
not  so  bad— knowing,  knowing  little 
—ahem  !  Well,  I'D  drop  in  very — 
very  often,  if  you  behave— that  is, 
mind  no  forwardness— nothing  to 
shock  a  mind  of  tender  years,  you 
know^  maxima  debelur,  you  know. 
Positively,  if  I  hear  a  word  likely  to 
endanger  my  faith  or  morals,  that 
moment  I  run  out  of  the  house." 

Mrs.  Lepell  could  not  but  laugh  at 
t^is  comic  notion. 

His  lordship  laugheil  too. 

"  Yes,  I'll  come  often— very  often. 
When  fies  put  to  bed  I'll  drop  in, 
and  won't  we  have  our  cup  of  tea 
together— No.  5 — I  won't  forget  I 
declai-c.  I  am  sorry  to  go  away  to- 
day, but  I  must  See  here — perhaps, 
one  of  those  evenings,  when  you  are 
making  a  cup  of  tea  for  me  at  Brooke- 
street  TU  tell  you  about  our  friends; 
a  story,  ma'am,  that  will  make  that 
nioe  round  little  figure  of  yours  jump 
out  of  its  arm-chair,  eh  ?  £gad,  must 
CO  and  get  all  my  traps  together. 
Now  I'll  see  vou  again.''  He  went 
out,  leaving  Mr&  Lepell  ruminating 
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deeply.  No  one  came  for  at  least 
a  quarter  of  au  hour.  Suddenly  the 
door  was  opened,  and  Severne,  pale, 
agitated,  and  miserable,  rushed  m. 

"  It's  all  over,"  he  said.  "  You  were 
too  riffhtr— God  knows !  Now,  what 
is  to  06  done  ?  He  was  verv  wild. 
I  can't  stop  now,"  he  saia,  "nor 
at  any  other  time  I  believe.  It's 
ail  at  an  end  now.  Now — ^for  ever ! 
There's  been  a  dreadful  business. 
Y<nt  were  right  in  what  you  said, 
but  I  am  not  ashamed  of  what  I 
have  done.  It's  all  over  now,  and  I 
shall  only  see  you  for  a  few  hours 
more." 

""Tell  me,  what  is  all  this  ?"  she 
said  in  alarm.  "What  has  happened  ? 
O  I  am  so  grieved." 

"It's  not  your  fault — quite  the 
contrarv — if  I  had  listened  to  you. 
But  I  thought  he  was  one  of  the  fine 
old  stock,  that  liked  what  they  called 
^manlv  candour,'  and  hearty  Enslish 
straightforwardness.  Ah,"  said  he 
ruefully,  "my  manly  candour  has 
done  for  us  I  am  afraid.  Still  I  am 
not  sorry.  There  was  but  the  one 
course  for  a  man  of  honour." 

"But  something  could  be  done," 
said  Mrs.  Lepell;  "surely  something. 
He  is  generous  and  good,  though 
hasty,  and  that  charming  girl 

He  laughed.  "The  dumning  girl, 
and  she  is  one,  would  be  like  a  bit 
of  scarlet  doth  to  him.  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  he  has  just  spoken  to  Mrs. 
Fklmer  in  a  way  that  I  could  not  ex- 
pect from  him,  a  true  country  gentle- 
man. He  has  forgotten  his  hospital- 
ity and  politeness,  I  am  afraid.  They 
are  Koing  away  at  once." 

"This  is  dreadful,"  said  she,  clasp- 
ing her  hands.  "Who  would  have 
tfaoiiKhtthisI" 

"  You  did,"  said  Severne,  with  a 
forced  lau^.  "You  saw  further 
than  the  wise  college  man.  No  mat- 
ter. I^have  done  for  myself.  But 
we  must  all  get  rubs  at  some  time  of 
our  life.  I  am  now  free ;  to  tdl  you 
the  truth,  that  state  of  even  partial 
subservience  Was  odious  to  me.  I  can 
now  breathe  and  stretch  my  arms." 

He  did  draw  a  long  breath,  and 
-affected  to  stretch  his  arms,  but  not 
witii  the  eiuoyment  that  he  professed 
— that  simple  operation  did  not  seem 
fraught  with  such  exquisite  pleasure, 
or  worth  the  price  that  had  oeen  paid 
for  it. 

Mrs.  Lepell  was  left  in  a  fit  of 


abstraction — was  she  thinking  how. 
this  convulsion  would  affect  Iier — 
when  the  door  was  hastily  opened, 
and  Sir  John  looked  in. 

His  face  was  glowing,  and  almost 
contorted.  When  he  saw  Mrs.  Lepell 
alone  there,  he  turned  back  and  went 
out  of  the  room  banging  the  door  be- 
hind him.  Then  he  found  perhaps 
that  he  would  have  to  walk  round  a 
long  way,  so  he  returned  and  came 
through  once  more.  She  saw  him 
muttering,  and  his  eyes  fell  on  her 
with  a  fixed  stare  of  unconsciousness. 

"Sir  John,"  she  said,  in  a  soft 
voice. 

He  stopped  short  before  her.  "  Do 
you  want  anvthing  1"  he  said,  almost 
rudely.  "I  have  no  time  to  talk  to 
you.  That  fellow  has  destroyed  me. 
He  has  driven  the  blood  up  to  my 
very  head.  A  low,  grovelling,  mcan- 
souled  ostler — that's  what  he  is.  He 
hasn't  a  thought  that's  fit  for  a  gen- 
tleman.   He  wants  to  kill  me." 

She  ran  to  him,  for  Sir  John  had 
dro^d  into  a  chair  helplessly. 

"  Do  you  know  what  the  scoundrel 
has  done  ?  Do  you  know  what  he  has 
been  skulking  through  tlie  house 
doing?  It  makes  me  ill  to  thuik.  I 
assure  ^ou  I  feel  my  forehead  as  if  it 
was  going  to  crack.  There  is  a  strain 
across  here,  ma'am.  It  seems  I  have 
been  fattening  and  pampering  a  low 
plebeian  Eadical  all  this  time.  A  low, 
illegitimate,  sneaking  Whig,  that 
would  level  us  all  down  to  the  boors 
in  the  fields  there,  and  cut  up  my 
land.  Those  are  sweet  prettv  prin- 
ciples to  have  under  my  roof.  But 
they  shan't  stay  there  an  hour 
longer— not  a  day  longer.  He  shan't 
have  a  cut  at  my  land  in  any 
way.  He  may  go  among  the  rab- 
ble if  he  likes,  and  stir  them  up 
to  come  and  mob  me  and  stone  lue, 
but  out  of  this  he  packs.  And  on  the 
top  of  all,  a  marriage,  no  less,  with  a 
creature  that  he  has  picked  out  of  a 
French  caflpy  or  a  bullyvar.  My 
God  Almighty,"  said  he,  starting  up, 
"that  all  this  sliould  have  como  on 
me  in  a  day !  Whi/  they'll  point  at 
me  all  over  the  country,  im  dis- 
graced—disgraced, ma'am—and  curse 
me— I  b^g  your  pardon  for  the  swear- 
ing before  you— if  I  don't  go  down  to 
my  CTave  without  forgiving  it*' 

"But,  sir,"  said  the  lady,  "I  am 
sure  it  can  be  explained^  ho 
have  been  hasty."  / 
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"I  don't  care,"  said  the  baronet ; 
"let  him.  He  has  chosen,  and  he 
may  stay  so.  It's  not  that.  It's  tlie 
low  ungentlemanly,  systematic  hood- 
winking and  deception  that  has  gone 
on  for  years.  Shamming  a  good  Tory, 
he  and  that  soft  mother  of  his ;  ana 
all  this  time  I  have  been  pampering 
and  petting  a  mffian  that  will  cut  all 
our  throats  on  some  morning  and  di- 
vide our  property.  It*s  horrible — 
base  and  horrible— and  infernal  cruel 
and  un^teful  too,  though  that's  the 
least.  For  I  was  always  kind  and 
indulgent  But,  thank  God,  I've  found 
him  out  in  time,  and  before  I  made 
my  will  too.  I  am  glad  of  that  I'll 
set  about  it  in  the  morning,  and  the 
lowest  charity  school  shall  have  every 
stick  in  the  place  before  it  shall  go  to 
him,  or  near  him,"  and,  exhausted  by 
this  denunciation,  Sir  John  sank  a^n 
into  a  chair,  and  sat  there  staring 
wildly.  "Now,  not  a  word  for  him  : 
I  won't  listen  to  it — not  a  word  now," 
he  said,  starting  up  again,  and  leaving 
the  room. 

Mrs.  Lepell  was  agbast.  and  sat 
there  long  wondering  at  tnis  myste- 
rious change.  Afar  off  she  heard  the 
aeries  of  doors  "banging."  as  the  anmr 
lord  of  the  house  went  his  way  to  nis 
study.  Servants  came  bv  ana  looked 
in  with  gloom  and  doubt  on  their 
faces,  for  in  a  surprisingly  short  space 
of  time,  it  had'  spread  through  the 


house  that  there  had  beeB  "  a  haw- 
ful  blow  up"  between  Sir  John  and 
his  nephew.  It  seemed  as  though 
there  had  been  a  death  in  the  house. 

Never  were  there  such  glotfmy 
hours. 

Seveme  came  back  later,  and  found 
Mrs.  hepell  in  the  same  place. 

"This  is  life,"  he  said  dianaOy. 
"  However,  I  was  quite  prepared  for 
all  this.  1  knew  it  was  coming,  and 
was  ready  to  go  through  the  conse- 

?uence8.  I  am  very  glad  it  has  oome. 
it  was  a  degrading  i)osition  to  be  is, 
and  it  has  been  hanging  over  me  like 
a  weight  I  am  now  free;  thank 
heaven,  I  can  carry  oat  my  own  |«ia- 
ciples,  and  carry  out  my  pre- 
mises, independent  and  rniapadrlcd 
I  shall  work  my  own  way  and  mj 
own  fortunes  at  the  Bar,  or  in  aaj 
other  opening." 

"Would  it  not  be  bettor,**  said 
Mrs.  Lepell  i^ntly,  "without  of 
course  any  sacrifice  of  piindpte— to 
temporize,  not  to  be  in  quite  audi  a 
hurry?  Nothing  is  gained  by  haste— 
notmng  is  lost  by  delay.  You  might 
wait  until  to-morrow,  or  say  you 
would  condder  the  matter." 

"  And  would  not  that  be  temporis- 
ing and  truckling,  Mrs.  Lepell  t"  be 
said.  "  And  yet  I  don't  know,  aa  yon 
say,  why  hurry.  I  cannot  saiTifioe 
my  principles,  eveaah^Vbreadth." 


80NNBT. 

Upon  a  rosetree  bending  o'er  a  river 

A  bird  from  spring  to  summer  gaily  sang, 
For  love  of  its  sweet  friend,  the  rosOj  for  ever 

Its  beating  heart  with  happy  nmsic  rang, 
In  sunshine  warm  and  moonlight  by  the  snore, 
Whose  waves  afar  its  voice  melodious  bore, 
Blent  with  its  own.    But  when  alas !  the  sere 
Gray  autumn  came  withering  those  blooms  so  dear. 
Still  full  of  love  but  full  of  sadness  too 
Changed  the  sw^et  song  as  changed  the  roses  hue, 

Mourning  each  day  some  rich  leaf  di8^t)ear, 
Until  the  last  had  drop'd  into  the  stream, 

Anguished  by  wintry  breezes  blowing  keen. 
Then  on  the  bough  forlorn,  mute  as  a  dream 

Awhile  the  poor  bird  dung,  and  soon  was  aara.  bo 
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OLASTONBUBY  ABBSY,  PAST    AND  PRESENT.      THE  BISE   AND  INFLUENCE 
OF  ENGLISH  MONAOHISM. 


THB  SAXONS.* 


The  influence  of  the  Saxon  element 
upon  the  national  character  has  be- 
come 80  habitual  that  it  is  only 
upon  investigation  it  can  be  fully 
appreciated.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  say  whether  that  or  the  Norman 
element  has  operated  more  power- 
fulljT  upon  the  physical  and  mental 
fabric  of  the  English.  Vitally  the 
preponderance  lies  with  the  Saxon, 
as  we  think  may  be  shown  from  the 
structure  of  the  language.  Discard- 
ing from  the  English  tongue  the  few 
importations  from  the  Greek  and 
Latin  which  do  not  come  to  us 
through  the  French,  and  a  few  other 
words  from  foreign  tongues,  we  arrive 
at  two  distinct  dialects,  each  of  which 
may  be  translated  into  the  other, 
spoken  by  all  classes  of  the  commu- 
nity, varied  only  by  time  and  circum- 
stance, the  Saxon  and  the  Norman. 
The  most  expressive  portion  is  de- 
cidedly that  which  belongs  to  the 
Sax<m  element,  but  in  the  language 
of  conventionality,  and  to  a  great 
extent  in  the  language  of  literature, 
the  Norman  preponderates.  The 
English  Bible  is  a  vast  treasure-house 
of  Saxon ;  its  most  effectual  and  ex- 
pressive passages  are  in  pure  Saxon ; 
It  is  that  which  has  sent  its  truths 
home  into  English  hearts,  interwoven 
them  with  English  thoi^ht,  and  en- 
deared its  phraseology  to  English  ears, 
and  for  that  reason,  if  for  none  other, 
we  should  hesitate  about  disturbing 
that  old  Saxon  text — ^the  most  lasting 
preserver  of  our  Mother  Tongue.  The 
speech  of  the  great  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple is  Saxon,  tbat  of  the  refined  edu- 
cated minority  Norman  ;  but  strange 
to  say,  the  language  of  deep  affection, 
of  strong  emotion,  of  clo^e  intimate 
relationship,  finds  vent  among  all 
classes  in  the  homely  natural  Saxon. 
But  although  the  peasant,  the  me- 
chanic, the  vast  mass  of  the  commu- 
nity in  their  every-day  conversation, 
speak  almost  invariably  Saxon,  whilst 


those  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes 
speak  the  more  classical  Norman,  yet 
in  the  relationships  of  father,  mother, 
husband,  wife,  and  child,  which  make 
all  men  brethren,  the  noble  and  the 
peasant  speak  in  one  common  lan- 
guage, the  natural  expression  of  the 
affections.  The  terms  of  endearment 
are  all  Saxon.  A  mother  talking  to 
her  child,  whether  she  be  noble  or 
plebeian,  falls  back  upon  the  simple 
expressive  Saxon — the  lover  to  his  mis- 
tress, the  brother  to  the  sister,  all  the 
home  tendernesses  and  endearments, 
the  close  familiar  intercourse  of  the 
family  circle  flow  most  naturally  in 
Saxon.  "I  love  thee,"  the  burden  of 
all  the  tender  correspondence  and 
most  animated  conversation  of  the 
country  is  purely  Saxon;  but  when 
we  emerge  from  this  unfettered  natu- 
ral intercourse  to  the  drawing-room 
of  society,  to  the  public  courts,  halls 
or  pulpits,  here  we  find  another  lan- 
guage spoken,  still  with  a  strong 
Saxon  basis^-that  of  our  polished 
ancestors  the  Normans,  ponderous, 
methodical,  and  measured.  But  it  is 
not  in  our  lan^age  only  that  this 
Saxon  element  is  to  be  traced,  it  has 
interlaced  itself  with  the  very  tissues 
of  our  thought,  it  characterizes  all 
our  deeds,  and  it  lies  far  down  at  the 
foundation  of  our  laws,  our  institu- 
tions, and  our  manners.  It  will, 
therefore^  not  be  inapt  now  that  we 
have  amved  at  the  period  when  the 
Saxon  dynasty  in  England  came  to  a 
close  after  an  existence  of  six  centu- 
ries, to  review  the  work  they  did 
during  that  period,  when  the  founda- 
tions of  the  English  constitution  were 
laid;  such  a  review,  though  neces- 
sarily a  brief  one,  may  throw  some 
light  upon  subsequent  history,  or  in 
any  case  will  be  an  appropriate  sum- 
mary of  the  historical  results  of  the 
period  we  have  just  gone  over. 

Ptolemy    the    AlexandWan,   who 
wrote  about  the  year  140,  a.d.,  is  the 


*Aiithoiitie6:-^Tadti  GflnnimU;  Eutrop.  Hist;  Ptokmy  Goog.;  AngUa  Sacjs; 
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Saxons  in  England;  Tomer's  Hist,  of  Saxons ;  Lappenberg ;  Lingard ;  Soame^s  Anglo- 
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first  who  honours  the  future  rulers  of 
the  world  with  any  mention,  though 
this  is  scanty  enough.  In  nis  geo- 
graphy* there  occurs  a  passage  to  the 
etfect  that  a  race  called  "the  Saxons" 
lived  on  a  tract  of  land  on  the  neck 
of  the  Oimbric  Chersonesus,  at  the 
north  of  the  riyer  Elbe,  and  three 
islands  near  its  mouth.  The  next 
mention  made  of  them,  and  in  fact 
the  first  historic  mention,  is  by  Eu- 
troi>ius,t  from  whom  we  learn  that 

garaui^us  was  sent  with  a  fleet  by  the 
Oman  government  to  keep  in  check 
the  depredations  committed  on  tbe 
Belgian,  Gallic,  and  British  shores  b^ 
the  Franks  and  Saxons.  The  inci- 
dents of  that  early  political  appear- 
ance of  the  Saxon  we  will  just  review, 
because  it  is  the  first  extant  record 
we  have  of  his  presence  upon  the 
stage  of  European  life.  Alter  the 
death  of  Severus,  the  Roman  gover- 
nor of  Britain,  the  country  became 
the  sport  of  petty  tyrants  and  u&urp^^, 
whose  authority  was  in  turn  recog- 
nized and  overthrown.  This  unset- 
tled condition  afforded  great  facilities 
to  depredators  and  adventurers,  the 
coast  was  left  to  their  mercy,  and  we 
find  that  although  it  was  scarcely 
ever  free  from  sudden  inroads  by 
foj'eign  pirates,  who,  after  destroying 
villages  and  stealing  flocks  and  fruits, 
put  out  to  sea  again  ;  vet  at  this  time, 
the  middle  of  the  third  century,  those 
depredations  became  more  numerous, 
and  began  to  attract  the  attention  of 
the  Eoman  goYemment.  Amongst 
the  boldest  and  most  persistent  of 
these  adventurers,  were  that  people 
who  dwelt  still  on  the  neck  of  the 
Cimbric  Chersonesus,  as  mentioned 
by  Ptolemy,  and  stQl  bore  the  name 
of  Saxons.  They  were  an  extraordi- 
nary race,  a  troublesome  intractable 
race,  in  this  their  earliest  infancy, 
and  they  managed  even  then  to  be  a 
serious  annoyance  to  the  dominant 
Roman  powers,  and  to  imperil  the 
Roman  government  in  Britain.  A 
huge  brawny  race,  with  a  gigantic 

Ehysical  development,  fair  skin  and 
ght  flaxen  hair,  blue  eves  and  ruddy 
cheeks,  living  on  small  islands  ex- 
posed to  the  vicissitudes  of  the  ocean. 
Accustomed  to  find  theur  crops  swept 


away  by  inundations,  and  their  hoiisi'^ 
and  lives  often  imperilled,  they  built 
themselves  a  sort  of  wicker  boat,  made 
of  planks  bound  together  with  aao- 
twigs  covered  with  skins,  and  reckless 
of  all  dangerput  to  sea  in  these  crazy 
vessels  to  try  their  fortunes  ^sewhere 
—a  people  badly  housed  in  the 
world,  but  bent  upon  finding  better 
quarters  somewhere — having  nothing 
of  their  own.  but  swampv  fields  and 
wretched  houses,  which  the  sea  might 
sweep  away  at  any  time,  their  first 
instinct  was  to  find  out  some  one  who 
had  something  better  and  to  I^ 
violent  hands  upon  it,  and  if  need  be 
upon  its  possessor.  It  was  a  pursuit 
for  which  they  were  in  many  ways 
admirably  adapted ;  they  knew  no- 
thing of  danger^  or  rather  we  are 
told  they  gloried  m  danger ;  they  were 
never  deterred  by  defeat,  and  as  they 
found  from  the  neglected  state  of 
neighbouring  coasts,  asudden  descent 
made  occasionally  would  supply  their 
wants,  this  mode  of  life  gradually 
became  habitual,  and  they  left  agri- 
culture and  labour  to  their  women 
and  slaves,  looking  upon  these  matters 
as  beneath  the  dignity  of  brave  men, 
who  would  not  submit  to  the  drudgery 
of  working  for  those  things  which 
they  could  acquire  by  force.  Soon, 
these  systematic  descents  upon  shores 
under  the  dominion  of  Rome  attracted 
the  notice  of  the  provincial  govemorsi 
who  appealed  to  the  Imp^ial  Court 
for  help.  A  fleet  was  then  fitted  out 
and  intrusted  to  a  man  by  the  name 
of  Oarausius,  to  cruise  off  the  coasts 
of  Gaul  and  Britain,  seize  all  pirates, 
to  suppress  by  violent  means,  and  to 
exterminate,  if  possible,  these  bold 
Saxons.  The  commander  of  this 
expedition  was  called  the  Count  of 
the  Saxon  Shore,  and  it  is  the  first 
mention  in  the  history  of  England 
of  a  Channel  fleet  Carausius, 
however,  had  a  mission  of  his  own, 
and  after  wreaking  vengeance  upon 
the  heads  of  a  few  offenders,  began  to 
find  it  more  advantageous  to  allow 
the  pirates  to  do  their  work,  seize 
their  booty,  put  out  to  sea  on  their 
return,  when  he  would  meet  them, 
take  them  prisoners,  and  stipulate 
for  half  their  booty  for  their  frc^onu 


*  GUitdii  Ptolemci  Geog.', 
lows,  under  the  heading  *'  " 
Chenonesi  Saxomes. 

t  Eutrop.  Hist.  Rom.,  lib.  ix.,  21 


lib.  iL,  c.  xi.     The  passage  in  the  Latin  version  is  as  fol- 
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TheBozons  soon  understood  the  man, 
and  it  became  a  tacitly-arranged  thing 
between  them — Caransius  making  a 
show  of  exercising  his  power  and 
quietly  sharing  the  result  of  every 
expedition  with  the  pirates.  The 
produce  of  these  nefarious  acquisi- 
tions he  employed  in  corrupting  the 
fidelity  of  the  men  under  his  com- 
mand, and  in  all  probability  even  of 
the  legions  in  Britain.  Suspicion  was 
soon  aroused  at  Rome.  Saxon  piracy, 
in  spite  of  being  invariably  inter- 
cepted by  the  Roman  fleet,  was  on 
the  increase,  complaints  were  inces- 
sant, and  intimations  forwarded  to 
the  Imperial  Government  of  the 
doings  of  Caransius.  Maximian  the 
Emperor  took  preliminary  steps  to- 
wards thepunishment  of  Caransius, 
but  the  Count  of  the  Saxon  Shore 
made  an  dHance  with  the  barbarians, 
went  to  Britain,  seduced  the  army  to 
his  side,  assumed  the  government, 
and  took  the  title  of  Caesar.  So  com- 
plete was  his  success  that  he  managed 
to  hold  t^e  country  in  defiance  of  the 
Roman  power,  and  in  the  end  the 
Emperors  were  compelled  to  come  to 
terms  with  him ;  an  alliance  was 
formed  which  lasted  for  some  time  ; 
when  they  again  tried  to  depose  him 
from  his  assumed  royalty,  but  with- 
out success.  Carausius,  however, 
was  soon  after  assassinated  at  York 
by  one  of  his  ministers,  by  name 
Allectus.  The  troubles  of  Rome  were 
accumulating,  but  the  Saxons  in- 
creased in  territory,  power,  and  re- 
nown. It  was  the  retirement  of  one 
dominant  race  to  make  room  for 
another,  destined  to  be  greater  and 
more  powerful,  and  although  the  pre- 
diction would  nave  been  treated  with 
scorn  had  any  seer  declared  to  the 
Roman  provincial  governor  that  those 
hungry,  ill-clad,  restless  barbarians 
would  ever  rise  in  the  scale  of  civili- 
zation to  a  position  far  more  brilliant 
than  theirs,  and  attain  to  a  power 
far  greater  than  theirs,  still  even 
then  the  Saxon  name  was  beginning 
to  be  noised  abroad,  tales  of  their 
prowess  were  rife,  the  whole  coast 
line  of  the  north  of  Europe  was  at 
their  mercy,  and  men  talked  with 
terror  of  the  prowess  of  these  fair- 


haired  giants.  We  find  them  spoken 
of  frequently  by  the  historians  of  tlie 
fourth  and  fifth  centuries.  Sidonius, 
the  Bishop  of  Clermont,  gives  us  a 

Saphic  picture  of  their  character, 
e  speaks  of  them  as  the  most  cruel 
and  dangerous  enemy  they  had — a 
people  wno  overcame  all  opposition, 
invariably  overtook  and  routed  a 
fleeing  enemy,  and  invariably  escap- 
ing when  pursued  themselves;  that 
they  contemned  danger,  and  were 
accustomed  to  shipwreck ;  that  they 
would  seek  for  booty  at  the  risk  of 
their  lives.  The  tempest,  so  dreadful 
toothers,  is  their  protection— it  covers 
their  retreat  ana  facilitates  their  at- 
tacks—that they  delighted  in  these 
perils  of  the  sea ;  and  he  f^her 
adds,  "that  before  they  quit  then: 
own  shores  they  devote  to  the  altars 
of  their  gods  the  tenth  part  of  their 
captives,  and  when  they  are  on  the 
pomt  of  returning,  lots  are  cast  and 
the  impious  vow  fulfilled." 

Marcellinus  savs — "The  Saxons  are 
feared  beyond  all  other  foea"*  Zosi- 
mus  describes  them  as  being  superior 
in  courage,  strength,  and  powers  of 
endurance  in  conmctt  The  Emperor 
Julian  also  pronounces  them  to  be 
the  most  pugnacious  of  all  the  nations 
who  were  beyond  the  Rhine,  on  the 
shores  of  the  Western  Ocean.t  The 
testimony  of  Procopius  is  that  they 
were  the  readiest  to  fight  of  all  the 
barbarians  then  known  :  and  Orosius 
speaks  of  them  as  a  race  terrible 
from  their  bravery  and  agility.  So 
that  these  Saxons  were  in  the  very 
earliest  period  of  their  history,  a  sore 
trouble  to  their  neighbours  and  a  ter- 
rible scourge  to  their  enemies— a  rest- 
less, active,  pugnacious  race,  whom 
nothing  would  pacify  05  keep  down 
— they  grasped  vigorously,  and  held 
firmly  whatever  came  in  their  way, 
and  they  were  not  easily  frightened. 
Strange  to  say,  the  Saxon,  unlike  many 
other  type  races,  has  never  been  com- 
pletely extinguished  :  has  survived 
all  the  vicissitudes  01  time,  and  still 
lives  and  flourishes.  The  Greek  and 
the  Roman  are  extinct.  A  Roman 
of  to-day  is  no  more  to  be  compared 
with  his  heroic  ancestors  than  a 
modem  Greek   fig  merchant   vdth 


*  Saxones  pne  ceteris  hostibns  timentur. 

t  fcaprepttfraroi  Ovfu^t  Kai  ptiffiy  kcu  Koprtpi^  rg  irepc  raq  fuxxac    Zos.  iii.,  p.  147. 
i  Tkfv  virip  Ttiv  Frivov  kcu  rtiv  (omptav  OaKamiv  tOviav  ra  iMxtfuaraTa, 

Julian  Orat.  in  land.  Const. 
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Jtipiter.  Bnt  the  Saxon  element 
lives  in  the  Bngfrsh  still,  fonrteen 
Imndred  years  hsrre  failed  to  crnsh 
that  ont  of  our  constitutions  j  we  are 
still  the  same  restless,  impatient,  in- 
domitable race ;  still  go  out  to  sea  in 
ships,  still  ready  and  willing  to  fight, 
in  spite  of  taxes,  and,  like  our  robber 
ancestors,  we  still  manifest  the  same 
extraordinary  readiness  to  lay  hold 
upon  other  men's  territories,  and  the 
same  marvellous  reluctance  to  release 
that  hold  ever  after.  These  warlike 
Saxons  continued  tlleir  descents  upon 
the  English  coaats  for  nearly  two 
centuries,  not  dreaming  of  anything 
more  than  the  chance  of  emprise, 
BUccessM  plunder,  and  ready  escape ; 
but  events  were  coming  to  a  crisis  in 
Britain,  and  circumstances  arose 
which  led  to  the  Saxons  obtaining  a 
fooling  in  the  country,  but  not  in  tne 
manner  usually  supposed.  The  in- 
ternal affiedrs  of  Bntain  after  the 
departure  of  the  Romans  fell  into 
confusion.  It  was  divided  into  a 
number  of  small  states,  whose  rulers^ 
were  continually  quarrelling  and* 
fighting  with  each  other.  This  kept 
the  country  in  a  continual  state  of 
war,  and  laid  it  open  to  foreign  in- 
vasion. The  Picts  and  Scots  made 
inroads  in  all  directions.  Rome  could 
no  longer  help  them,  and  they  were 
unable  to  help  themselves — they  were 
reduced  to  tne  last  extremity,  and 
made  unanimous  by  a  common  peril ; 
they  elected  one  sovereign  who  was 
called  Gwrtheym,  and  summoned  a 
general  council  to  decide  what  was 
to  be  done.*  Whilst  the  council  was 
sitting,  another  descent  was  made  by 
the  Saxons  with  three  vessels,  and 
about  three  hundred  men,  who  landed 
at  Ebbs  fleet  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet. 
Intelligence  was  brought  to  the  coun- 
cil, when,  as  if  movedby  one  common 
impulse,  they  decided  upon  employ- 
ing these  depredators  as  mercenaries 
to  fight  against  their  enemies.  The 
proposition  was  made  and  accepted 
with  that  readiness  with  whicn  a 
Saxon  availed  himself  of  the  chance 
of  fighting  and  plunder.  They  were 
establish^  temporarily  in  the  Island 
of  Thanet,  provided  with  all  neces- 
saries, and  then  sent  to  fight  the  Picts 
and  Scots  with  their  two  chosen 
leaders,  under  whom  they  had  landed, 
Hengist  and  Horsa.    This  version, 


which  is  supported  by  the  most 
ancient  authority,  appears  to  be 
more  reasonable  than  the  commonly 
accepted  one,  that  the  Saxons  first 
landed  by  virtue  of  a  national  invita- 
tion. There  had  never  been  any 
thought  of  such  an  undertaking  as 
an  invasion  on  the  part  of  the  Saxons, 
nor  on  the  part  of  the  Britains  cculd 
there  have  oeen  reasonably  any  idea 
of  invitation.  They  were  the  last 
people  to  whom  they  would  appeal 
They  were  barbarians,  living  by  plun- 
der and  occaa^nal  depredations  made 
by  rapid  descents,  conducted  by  small 
numbers  of  men,  under  leaders  chosen 
only  for  the  occasion,  when  their 
authority  ceased.  But  their  oppor- 
tune landing  at  tiie  time  of  the  em- 
barrassment of  the  national  council 
suggested  the  idea  of  employing  these 
men,  as  they  were,  to  resist  the  enemy. 
The  formal  invitation  occurred  2S!tct- 
wards,  and  as  a  natund  conseqnctK^ 
the  resistance  offered  by  the  Saxons 
was  successftd;  they  were  a  people 
who  loved  dose  fighting.  Every 
Saxon  carried  upon  his  left  arm  a 
target  or  shield  :liis  weapons  were  a 
short  sword  eaued  a  "seaxc,*'  from 
which  it  is  said  the  name  S^on  is 
derived,  but  more  especially  a  battle- 
axe,  long  and  heavy.  When  the  ranks 
of  the  enemy  were  broken,  they 
rushed  in  amongst  them,  and  clove 
them  down  on  S\\  sides.  The  Picts 
and  Scots  fied  before  them,  and  being 
unable  to  face  them  in  the  field  em- 
ployed strategy.  A  defeat  at  one 
point  was  the  signal  for  an  inroad  at 
another.  The  British  forces  were  too 
small  to  cope  with  the  diflSculty,  Mid 
Hengist  suggested  that  they  should 
be  allowed  to  send  to  their  country 
for  reinforcements  to  maintain  the 
struggle.  The  British  king,  with  the 
advice  of  his  chiefs,  .consented,  and 
hence  arose  the  formal  invitation, 
which  was  not  given  until  they  had 
been  some  time  in  the  country,  and 
had  successfWly  fought  against  the 
foe.  They  were  abo  still  invited  as 
mercenaries,  nor  is  there  anything  to 
show  that  they  regarded  themselves 
in  any  other  light,  or  had  any  idea  of 
seizing  the  count^  themselves.  That 
idea  was  of  gradual  growth,  but  arose 
quite  naturally,  as  might  have  been 
predicted.  Their  being  employed  m 
their  woii:  taught  them  that  the 
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Britains  could  not  subdue  the  Picts ; 
their  continual  Buccesses  proved  to 
them  that  they  could  do  so,  and 
thou^  they  were  not  versed  in  logic, 
the  inference  arpse  in  their  minds 
none  the  less  readily  as  regards  the 
Britains  themselves.  We  have  already 
seen  that  thev  were  a  people  not  com- 
fortably settled  in  the  world;  their 
soil  was  damp  and  marshy,  they  were 
exposed  to  the  ravages  of  the  sea, 
upon  which  at  last  they  almost  ex- 
isted ;  thev  found  the  soil  of  Britain 
more  suitaDle ;  it  was  a  goodly  country, 
a  fertile  country,  admirably  adapted 
for  rearing  Saxons.  They  found  the 
British  divided  amongst  themselves, 
unable  to  contend  agamst  a  foe  whom 
they  bad  crushed ;  and  it  is  not  im- 

?robabl6  that  at  this  point,  when  the 
lets  were  driven  away,  and  they 
came  back  to  their  settlements  in 
Thaaet,  that  some  idea  of  establish- 
ing thttnselves  in  this  drier  and  more 
convenient  dwelling^ace  entered  in- 
to their  nunds,  but  nso,  it  was  not  car- 
ried out  imtil  much  later.  There  ap- 
gears  to  have  been  a  sort  of  friendly 
osi)ita3ity  extended  to  them  by  the 
British  king,  after  the  fighting  had 
abated^  which  continued  for  some 
time,  ^ilivened,  according  to  certain 
historians,  by  a  little  love-making 
and  matrimony.  When  Hengist  sent 
to  his  countij,  with  the  consent  of 
the  British  kmg,  for  reinforcements, 
there  came  over  seventeen  ships,  on 
board  one  of  which  was  his  daughter 
Rowena.  An  attachment  is  said  by 
these  historians  to  have  sprung  up 
between  the  British  king  and  this 
Saxon  maiden,  which  ended  in  mar- 
riage. But,  however  this  may  be, 
and  it  is  a  doubtful  point,  one  thine 
is  clear,  that  a  considerable  interval 
of  ftiendship  did  ensue  after  the  de- 
feat of  the  Picts,  between  the  British 
and  their  Saxon  guests.  Time  rolled 
on,  the  Saxons  living  on  the  Isle  of 
Thanet,  supported  by  the  British,  en- 
joved  themselves,  and  made  no  sign 
CI  i>reparations  for  a  return.  The 
British  on  their  part  beg^n  to  find 
them  a  burden,  the  Picts  had  disap- 
peared, but  these  Saxons  did  not  seem 
mchBed  to  move,  and  whether  an  inti- 
mation was  sent  to  them  that  such  a 
desirable  step  would  be  grateful  to  the 


Britons,  as  some  assert,  or  whet li or 
dissensions  on  other  points  axosa  be- 
tween them,  as  others  maintain, 
matters  ultimately  came  to  a  crisis, 
and  resolved  themselves  into  the 
Question— Will  the  Saxons  go  1  They 
thought  not ;  they  liked  the  countiy ; 
it  was  a  fine  country—far  better  in 
every  respect  than  those  three  very 
damp  pieces  of  land  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Elbe.  They  declined  to  return, 
and  demanded  a  continuance  of  sus- 
tenance, according  to  agreement ;  it 
was  withheld,  when  the  Saxons  at 
once  made  friends  with  the  old  ene- 
mies of  the  British,  the  Picts,  began 
to  turn  their  arms  against  the  British, 
and  to  ravage  the  country.  The 
struggle  raged  with  alternate  success, 
when  a  vigorous  effort  was  made  by 
the  British,  under  Guortemir,  son  of 
their  king,  who  defeated  and  expelled 
them  from  the  country.  For  four  or 
five  years  they  were  kept  out,  until 
the  death  of  Guortemir,  when  Hen- 
gist  returned  with  a  considerable 
force,  and  landed  in  Kent.  A  decisive 
battle,  which  terminated  in  his  favour, 
was  fought  at  Crayford,  according  to 
the  Saxon  Chronicle,  in  the  year 
457.  The  entry  is.  as  follows  :— 
"AD.  457.— This  year  Hengist  and 
MsQj  his  son,  fought  against  the 
Britons  at  the  place  which  is  called 
Crecganford,  and  there  slew  four 
thousand  men  ;  and  the  Britons  then 
forsook  Kent,  and  in  great  terror  fled 
to  London."*  This  was  properly  the 
foundation  of  the  kingdom  of  Kent. 
Hengist  made  himselfking,and  chose 
Canterbunr  as  his  royal  seat  In  the 
year  465  the  Britons  made  an  attempt 
to  dislodge  these  intruders,  but  to  no 
purpose  ;  another  in  473,  when,  ac- 
cording to  the  Chronicle,  they  fled 
from  the  Saxons  like  fire.  The  ulti- 
mate success  of  Hengist  attracted 
other  adventurer^  and  in  the  year 
477,  just  twenty-eight  years  after  his 
landing,  a  chieftain  named  Ella  ar- 
rived with  only  three  ships,  with  his 
three  sons,  Cymen,  Wlencing,  and 
Cissa,  landed  on  some  portion  of  the 
southern  coast,  where  oeing  met  by 
the  natives,  they  fought  several  bat- 
tles, and  at  length  drove  them  into  a 
place  called  Andred- Coaster.  The 
struggle  went  on,  and  another  battle 


*  "  457. — Her  Hengest  and  Mac  bis  sunu  gef uhton  with  Bryttas  on  there  stowe  the  is 
gecwedoi  Crecaniord  and  ther  ofslogan  feower  thnsenda  wera  and  tha  Bryttas  tha  f  orleton 
Centlond  and  mith  mydum  ege  plugw  to  Lunden  byrig."— Sax.  Chron.      ^ 
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was  fou<7ht  in  485  at  a  place  called 
Mearcrsasburn,  in  which  the  Saxons 
were  yictorious,  but  sustained  a  se- 
rious loss-  Soon  after  this  event, 
Ella  having  obtained  reinforcements, 
beg^  to  lay  siege  to  Andred-Ceaster, 
wmch  was  obstinately  defended  by 
the  garrison  and  inhabitants.  The 
Saxons  persisted  in  the  siege,  and  at 
kst  it  fell  to  them,  when,  exasperated 
with  the  persistence  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, they  put  them  all  to  the  sword, 
not  leaving  a  single  Briton  alive.* 
This  was  the  foundation  of  South 
Saxony,  a  kingdom  which  never  be- 
came great,  and  has,  therefore,  re- 
ceived very  little  notice  in  history. 
Nearly  eighteen  years  rolled  by,  when 
another  descent  was  made  by  a  band 
of  Angles,  who  were  destined  ulti- 
mately to  absorb  all  the  rest  into  one 
dominion.  In  the  year  495  Cerdic, 
with  five  ships,  arrived  off  the  coast, 
either  at  Yarmouth  or  Southampton, 
it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  wnich, 
opinions  being  divided  as  to  the 
position  of  the  place  mentioned  in 
the  Saxon  Chronicle  as  Cerdics-Ore. 
Cerdic  met  with  a  more  vigorous  op- 
position than  all  his  predecessors,  and 
had  to  fight  his  way  inch  by  incn  for 
nearly  twenty-four  years  before  he 
could  establish  his  kingdom.  In  the 
"  Saxon  Chronicle,*'  under  the  year 
514,  there  is  an  entry  of  a  second  ar- 
rival of  West  Saxons  in  three  ships, 
under  the  command  of  Stuf  and 
Whitgar,t  who  vanquished  their  op- 
ponents and  advanced  into  the  coun- 
try. Previously  to  this  arrival,  Cerdic 
and  his  son  Cynric  had  fought  a  great 
battle  with  the  British,  in  which  they 
slew  their  king,  Natan-leod,  and  up- 
wards of  5,000  men.  But  the  most 
decisive  victory  was  that  of  Mount 
Badon,  near  Bath,  where  the  Britons 
had  retired.  It  is  said  that  at  this 
juncture  they  appealed  to  Arthur, 
Prince  of  the  Silures,  for  assistance 
against  the  Saxons,  who  had  be- 
sieged the  place.  The  siege  was 
raised  in  the  year  620,  and  under  the 
leadership  of  Arthur  the  Saxons  were 
for  a  time  routed.  This  battle  of 
Badon  is  the  most  clearly  authenti- 
cated of  the  recorded  achievements  of 
Arthur,  about  whose  name  are  clus- 


tered so  many  legends  and  mythical 
glories,  and  of  whom  we  shall  here- 
after endeavour  to  give  some  reason- 
able account — a  version  which  may 
be  fairly  entertained  as  correc^  as  far 
as  the  most  reliable  aathoritiee  give 
it,  and  such  as  may  be  received  with 
tolerable  safety.  Cerdic  died  in  534, 
and  his  son  Cynric  succeeded  to  the 
troublesome  task  of  fighting  for  his 
throne.  For  eighty  years  from  the 
time  of  their  first  landing  did  th^e 
West  Saxons  fight,  until  they  acquired 
Hampshire,  WOtshire,  Bucks,  tb^ 
Gloucester  and  Somersetshire.  About 
the  year  627,  when  the  West  Saxons 
were  consolidating  their  kingdom  in 
the  south,  whole  tribes  of  adventurers 
of  that  active  race,  attracted  l^  Uie 
success  of  their  brethren,  who  were 
becoming  kings  and  prinoee  in  this 
fair  island,  forsook  the  precarioos  life 
of  piracy  and  plunder,  LEmded  on  Uie 
eastern  coast  of  Britain,  and  fought 
their  way  into  the  interior.  Out  of 
these  invasions,  but  not  without  mudi 
struggling  and  many  battles^  arose 
three  new  kingdoms— East  Anglia  in 
575,  founded  hy  Uffa ;  Mercia,  585, 
by  Crida  ;  and  £ast  Saxony,  or  Essex, 
by  Erkenwin.  During  the  time  of 
Hengist,  the  Saxons  h^  endeavoured 
to  make  a  settlement  in  the  north, 
bu^were  so  vigorously  and  obstinately 
resisted,  that  for  many  years  they 
were  unable  to  do  more  than  take 
the  varied  fortunes  of  continual  con- 
flict. Nothing  approaching  a  king- 
dom was  established  in  that  region, 
until  about  the  year  547,  when  Ida,  a 
Saxon  leader,  came  over  with  an 
army,  subdued  the  Britons,  conquered 
the  tract  of  land  now  known  by  the 
names  of  Northumberland  and  Cum- 
berland, and  it  is  said  some  portion 
of  Scotland.  He  then  assumed  the 
title  of  King  of  Bemicia. 

After  the  death  of  Ida  a  division 
took  place.  Ella,  another  Saxon 
leader,  left  Bemicia,  with  his  follow- 
ers, to  seek  their  fortunes  in  adifferent 
direction;  they  overran  Lancashire 
and  a  portion  of  Yorkshire,  and  Ella 
was  made  King  of  Deira,  about  the 
year  559.  Subsequently  these  two 
subdivisions  were  united  by  the 
marriage  of  Ethelfrid,  Ida's  grandson, 


»  "Ne  wearth  th«r  forthon  an  Bryt  to  lafe.**— Sax.  Chron.,  491. 

t  **  Her  cwomon  West  Seaxe  in  Bretene  mith  8  scypum  in  thas  stowe  the  is  gecweden 
Cerdics  hora.  Stofa  and  Witgar  fuhtun  with  Bryttas  and  hie  geplymdon.**— -Sax. 
Chron.,  614.  ^^  I 
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with  Aoca,  Ella's  daughter,  and  the 
new  kingdom  destined  to  be  one  of  the 
most  powerful  of  the  Saxon  settle- 
ments, took  the  name  of  Northum- 
bria.  These  kingdoms  formed  what 
is  known  in  history  as  the  Saxon 
Heptarchy,  which  continued  until 
the  opening  of  the  ninth  century,  a 
period  of  about  400  years  from  the 
date  of  their  first  landing,  during 
which  time  eighteen  kings  had  ruled 
over  Kent,  eighteen  over  Wessex, 
twenty-nine  in  Northumbria,  twenty- 
one  in  Mercia,  seventeen  in  East 
Anglia,  fourteen  in  Essex,  but  of 
Sussex,  the  names  of  two  monarchs 
only  have  reached  us.  At  the  open- 
ing of  the  ninth  century,  the  West 
Siucons  were  the  most  powerful  of  all 
the  settlements,  and  Egbert,  their 
king,  was  considered  to  oe  the  only 
lin^  descendant  of  the  royal  race. 
The  thrones  of  the  rest  had  fallen  to 
other  branches  through  being  left 
vacant  by  childless  kmgs  who  had 
taken  off  their  crowns  and  retired 
into  monasteries,  or  had  been  slain 
in  battle,  or  by  the  assassin.  It  is  not 
imi)robaDle  too  that  an  instinctive 
desire  for  union  was  springing  up,  for 
the  Mercians  before  the  time  of 
Egbert  had  striven  to  acauire  the 
sovereignty  of  the  whole  kingdom, 
had  already  absorbed  into  their 
dominion.  East  Anglia,  and  ex- 
acted tribute  from  Kent  and  Essex. 
Whilst  Egbert  was  engaged  fighting 
the  Britons  in  Cornwall,  who  api>ear 
to  have  been  troublesome,  even  then, 
Bemulf,  the  Mercian  king,  made  an 
attack  upon  his  dominions,  when  he 
returned  and  met  the  enemy  in 
Wiltshire  at  Wilton,  according  to  the 
Saxon  Chronicle.  An  obstinate 
battle  terminated  in  the  victory  of 
Egbert,  who  then,  according  to  the 
same  authority,  sent  a  portion  of  his 
army  under  the  command  of  his  son 
Ethelwulf,  and  the  ealdorman  Wulf- 
here,  to  Kent,  where  they  deposed 
Baldred,  the  tributary  king,  and 
drove  him  to  the  north  of  the  Thames. 
Having  possession  of  Kent,  the  king- 
doms of  Sussex  and  Essex  soon  fell 
to  him.  East  Anglia,  which  had  also 
been  tributary  to  Mercia,  sought  his 
protection.  He  then  directed  his 
arms  towards  Northumbria,  which 
was  in  so  unsettled  a  state,  that  upon 
his  approach,  the  people  sent  messen- 


gers out  to  meet  him,  offering  him 
their  submission.  This  event  took 
place  in  the  year  827,  when,  as  the 
Saxon  Chronicle  records,  there  was 
an  eclipse  of  the  moon  on  the  mass- 
night  of  midwinter.  Although  Egbert 
had  possesion  of  the  whole  Hep- 
tarchy, yet  it  is  doubtful  whether 
he  ever  assumed  the  title,  or  anything 
equivalent  to  it,  of  King  of  England 
Mercia,  East  Ajiglia,  and  Northum- 
bria, were  still  mled  by  kings  who 
paid  him  tribute,  and  that  system 
was  continued  for  some  time  after  his 
death,  in  fact  the  question  is  still 
unsettled  as  to  whether  any  of  the 
Saxon  kings  who  ruled  fh)m  Egbert 
to  the  Conquest  were  ever  crowned  as 
kings  of  England.  But  before  we 
proceed  further,  it  is  necessary  that 
we  should  say  something  about  that 
ancient  British  king  who  fought  and 
fell  in  the  struggle  with  these  Saxon 
invaders  in  the  earliest  period  of 
their  history.  The  name  of  King 
Arthur  is  familiar  to  everyone,  but 
his  career  has  been  clothed  in  such 
clouds  of  fabulous  story,  he  has  been 
so  buried  in  the  mystic  song  of  ancient 
bardic  poetry,  and  become  so  pecu- 
liarly the  favourite  of  myth  and 
legend,  that  it  is  difficult  to  divest 
his  real  existence  of  these  surround- 
ings, nay,  his  real  existence  has  even 
been  denied  by  some  who  have  given 
up  the  task  of  groping  amongst  the 
songs  of  Welsh  bards,  and  the  dry 
dust  of  monkish  chronicles  to  ascer- 
tain if  any  such  a  beins  ever  existed, 
and  what  was  his  real  history.  That 
there  was  such  a  king  can  scarcely  be 
seriously  doubted,  but  that  his  fame 
as  a  warrior  has  been  vastly  exagger- 
ated by  poets  and  chroniclers  is  cer- 
tain. The  authentic  facts  of  his 
history  are  somewhat  like  these. 
There  was  a  King  Arthur  who  lived 
in  the  early  nart  of  the  sixth  century, 
not  a  king  of  the  whole  country,  but 
of  a  province  and  people  called,  by 
some  the  Silures,  situate  in  the  south- 
western regions.  Qildas,  our  earliest 
English  historian,  speaks  of  the  battle 
of  Badon  Hill,*  near  Bath,  a  retreat 
to  which  the  Britons  had  fled  after 
their  defeat  by  Cerdic,  the  founder 
of  the  West  Saxon  kingdom,  who  was 
then  fighting  his  way  mto  the  heart 
of  that  part  of  the  country.  Gildas 
was  forty-four  years  of  age  when  this 


*  Mentioned  by  Bede  as  '*  Baddesdown'' 
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battle  WM  fought  and  therefore  kaa 
the  additional  authority  of  being  con- 
temporary with  the  event  he  describes. 
It  appears  that  the  Britons  retired  to 
this  place,  and  appealed  to  Arthur, 
the  King  of  the  Silures,  who  even 
then  was  looked  up  to  as  their 
champion,  and  had  fought  many 
battles  against  the  Saxons  elsewhere. 
He  went  to  their  assistance,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  checking  the  progress  of 
the  Saxons,  amongst  whom  he  made 
ffreat  slaughter,  but  in  the  fight  he 
felL  whether  in  this  very  battle  of 
Baaon  Hill,  which  was  situated  near 
Bath,  or  on  a  subsequent  occasion 
at  Oamlan  in  Cornwall,  as  cited  by 
Usher,  it  is  not  quite  clear,  but  there 
is  a  strong  probability  that  he  was 
wounded  in  the  battle  of  Badon  Hill, 
fighting  against  Oerdic.  Nennius, 
the  historian,  who  follows  Gildas  in 
order,  confirms  the  history  of  Arthur, 
enumerates  the  twelve  great  battles 
which  he  fought,  and  says  that  the 
twelfth  battle  was  at  Badon  Hill.* 
It  is  still  more  probable  from  the 
accounts  we  have,  verified  by  several 
hi8torians,t  and  recorded  by  an 
^ewitness  of  the  finding  the  bones  of 
Arthur  six  centuries  afterwards  in 
Glastonbury  Abbey.  In  the  last  bat- 
tle that  Arthur  fought  he  was  mor- 
tally wounded  and  hurried  off  the 
field  by  his  soldiers,  who  carried  him 
away  from  the  fight  and  concealed 
him  until  thev  could  convey  him  to 
Glastonbury  Abbey,  where  he  was 
well  known,  having  had  other  deal- 
ings with  the  monks  years  before. 
His  wounds,  however,  could  not  be 
cured,  and  he  died  there.  The  monks 
then  buried  him  verv  deep  in  the 
earth  for  fear  of  the  Saxons,  as  the 
country  around  was  in  a  very  unset- 
tled state,  and  the  Abbey  might  be 
in  the  devastating  hands  of  these 
pagan  barbarians  at  any  moment 
Some  time  after  this  occurrence  his 
wife  Guinevera  died  also,  and  was 
conveyed  to  Glastonbury,  and  laid 
upon  him.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  fact,  or  rather  the  particulars 
of  his  burial,  were  kept  secret;  for 


although  it  was  ahra^s  %he  t 
of  poetry  and  tradition,  that  the  great 
Bntish  hero  lay  at  Glastonbury,  fst 
the  exact  spot  where  he  reposed  was 
unknown,  and  this  obscurity  existed 
until  the  twelfth  century,  when  cir- 
cumstances arose  which  led  to  a 
clearing  up  for  ever  of  the  mysteiy. 
Henry  II.,  during  his  visits  to  Walea, 
had  heard  fVom  the  bards  of  that 
country  the  traditional  belief  they  had 
that  Arthur  was  buried  at  Glaston- 
bury, near  some  pyramids  which  then 
stood  there.  On  his  return  from  one 
of  these  visits,  he  communicated  with 
the  Abbot,  Henry  de  Soliac,  upon  the 
sul:gect,  and  suggested  that  a  strict 
search  should  be  made  by  digging 
between  these  pyntmids.  He  alao 
told  him  that  the  Wel^  bards  bad  a 
notion  that  he  was  not  buried  in  a 
stone  chest,  but  in  a  hollowed  oak, 
and  more  espedidly  very  deep  in  tlie 
earth  forfearoftheenemy.  The  Abbot 
complied  with  the  royal  request,  a 
day  was  appointed,  and  in  his  pt^ 
senoe  the  whole  convent  assembled  to 
witness  the  investigation.  Amongst 
them  was  Giraldus  Cambrensici,  from 
whom  we  have  the  most  minute  par- 
ticulars. They  turned  up  the  ground 
in  every  direction  between  the  two 
pyramids  already  mentioned;  and 
after  digging  for  some  time,  they  came 
to  a  l^en  eross,  lying  on  a  stone, 
which  being  brought  up  to  the  light 
was  found  to  bear  the  inscription, 
"Hie  jacet  sepultus  inclytns  Rex 
Arthurus  in  insula  Avallonise  cam 
Guinevera  uxore  sua  secunda."  Be- 
neath this  stone  were  the  remains  of 
the  queen,  enclosed  in  a  stone  coffin. 
This  was  opened,  and  they  saw  the 

{)rofuse  golden  hair  of  the  queen  still 
yiug  about  th&  remains  as  perfect  as 
if  she  had  only  just  been  buried ;  bnt 
when  one  of  the  monks  touched  it,  it 
fell  into  dust  They  then  dug  lower 
still,  until  they  had  reached  to  the 
depth  of  sixteen  feet,  when  they  came 
across  a  huge  coffin  of  hollowed  oak, 
as  had  been  described  by  the  Welsh 
bards,  and  up.  i  its  being  opened  it 
was  round  to  contun  bones  of  an 


*  "  Daod^cimum  bellam  fuit  In  monte  Badonis.'^ — Nennfos,  cap.  63. 

f  This  account  is  given  by  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  who  was  present  at  the  sorcb  mad« 
for  Arthur's  liones,  saw  them  exhnraed,  and  read  the  inscription  on  the  cross,  which  WM 
found  also.  It  agrees  with  that  of  a  monk  of  Glastonbury,  whose  version  is  transohbad 
by  Leiand  in  his  Assert.  Arthur,  p.  60,  and  by  Usher  in  his  **  Antiqaities.**  It  It  abo 
mentioned  by  William  of  Malmesbory  in  his  Hist.  GIm^od.  See  also  GiimMvt  ia 
Speculo  Ecdesiastico. 
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efaotmotts  size.  GKraldos  tells  tts  thftt 
tbe  shin  bone  (os  tibise)  was  taken 
out  and  placed  upright  against  the 
leg  of  the  tallest  man  present,  and  it 
reached  above  his  knee  by  three  fin- 
ger lengths.*  The  skull,  he  says,  was 
of  a  colossal  size,  and  they  counted 
upon  it  ten  or  more  wounds,  all  of 
which,  save  one  mortal  wound,  which 
bad  caused  a  great  cavity,  had  cica- 
trized over.  The  Abbot  and  monks 
then  gathered  the  remains  together, 
and  with  great  solemnity  they  were 
taken  into  the  church,  where  a  splen- 
didly carved  mausoleum,  with  two 
divisions*  was  erected  for  them.  At 
the  head  of  this  tomb  they  placed 
the  remains  of  Arthur,  and  at  the 
foot  those  of  his  queen,  and  over  them 
were  cut  these  verses : — 

"  Hie  jacet  Arthuros  floa  regain,  gloria 
regni 
Quern  mores  probitaa  commendant  laude 
perenni. 

"Arthuri  jacit  hie  conjunx  ttmmlata 
scecuada 
Qa»  meritis  cceloA  virtatum  prole  fe- 
cunda." 

Here  they  reposed  until  the  visit  of 
Edward  I.  and  his  queen  to  Glaston- 
bury. The  shrine  was  then  opened, 
as  he  wished  to  see  the  remains  of  his 
renowned  predecessor,  when  Edward 
enclosed  the  bones  of  Arthur  in  a  rich 
shroud,  and  the  queen  did  the  same 
with  those  of  Guinevera.  They  were 
then  re-enclosed  in  the  tomb  which 
was  removed  and  placed  before  the 
high  altar.t  So  ends  the  scanty  his- 
tory of  this  marvellous  prince ;  but 
we  must  turn  from  these  dead  bones 
to  the  vitality  which  was  infused  into 
the  constitution  of  the  country  by  the 
race  which  succeeded  him.  As  the 
Saxon  life  and  government  form  the 
very  basis  of  our  present  system,  and 
many  of  its  laws  and  customs  still 
linger  in  some  of  our  most  cherished 
institutions,  it  is  necessary  that  at 
this  point  we  should  investigate  the 
system  of  the  Saxq^, government,  the 
fabric  of  its  life,  and  what  it  did  to 
lay  the  foundations  of  the  law,  cus- 
toms, and  literature  of  England. 
We  have  said  that  the  first  mention 


made  of  the  Saxons  in  histo^  ift  ii&MI 
by  Ptolemy — that  is  the  first  mention 
by  name;  but  it  is  quite  clear  that 
though  not  considered  of  sufficient  ini- 
portance  to  receive  an  especial  men- 
tion, yet  they  are  included  in  the 
general  description  given  us  of  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  aneient 
people  of  Germany  in  the  history  of 
Tacitus.  He  mentions  their  territory 
as  part  of  Germania,  in  the  worife 
"  Cetera  Oceanus  ambit,  latos  sinus 
et  insularum  immensa  spatia  com^ 
plectens.''  These  islands,  as  we  have 
already  seen  by  Ptolemy,  were  inha- 
bited by  the  people  called  the  Saxonft 
who  lived  in  the  same  way,  ana 
followed  the  same  customs,  with  th^ 
exception  of  their  seafaring  peculia- 
rities, as  the  other  people  of  Gterma- 
nia.  We  therefore  appeal  to  this 
work  of  Tacitus,  as  it  is  h^re  w^e  shall 
get  the  very  earliest  information  as  to 
the  mode  of  life  of  that  race  from 
which  we  are  sprung,  and  in  doing 
so,  we  shall  be  able  to  show  how  in 
these  very  earliest  times  the  marked 
peculiarities  of  the  Saxons  are  to  be 
traced.  The  profound  historian  of 
the  Romans!  tells  us  that  the  Ger- 
mani  (of  whom  the  Sarons  were 
an  integral  part)  were  a  fierce  blu6- 
eyed  race,  with  reddish  hair  and 
huge  bodies,  just  the  description  ^ven 
by  the  earliest  British  historians 
of  the  Saxons.  Their  chief  weapon 
was  a  short  spear,  with  n  narrow 
but  sharp  head,  adapted  for  fight- 
ing in  close  combat  or  at  a  dis- 
tance. They  were  of  a  most  persistent 
bravery ;  to  quit  the  field  as  lohg  as 
they  could  stand  up  again  was  re^ 
garded  as  a  mark  of  caution  rather 
than  courage,  and  in  doubtful  battles 
they  always  returned  to  the  charge. 
They  chose  kings  for  their  nobility 
and  leaders  for  their  bravery,  but  to 
neither  kings  nor  leaders  was  there 
absolute  or  even  free  power  (a  pecu- 
liarity we  shall  find  attaching  t^  the 
Saxons  when  they  acquired  a  settle- 
ment in  England),  and  the  leaders 
exerted  an  influence  more  by  eicampld 
than  command,  by  their  pt-omptitude, 
and  by  their  being  foremost  in  th6 
fight.     The  greatest  incitement  to 


*  "  Os  tibis  ipsius  appositum  tibix  longissimi  viri  et  jnxta  pedem  terrss  iUlos  adflzom 
large  tribus  digitis  trans  genu  ipsius  se  porrexit." — Girald.  Camb.  in  Spec  EccL 

I  The  whole  of  this  account  may  be  read  also  in  An  andent  book  on  Oiastonbory  & 
the  Bodleian  Library. 

X  TUciti  Germania,  decs.  4  to  27; 
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them  in  battle  was  to  fight  in  dose 
TODpinqaity  to  their  womeD  and  chil- 
dren, 80  that  they  could  hear  the 
lamentations  of  the  one  and  the  cries 
of  the  other ;  these  were  their  most 
sacred  witnesses  and  their  most 
valued  applauders ;  they  took  their 
wounds  to  their  mothers  and  wives, 
who  did  not  fear  to  treat  them,  nor  to 
bear  food  and  refreshment  to  the 
warriors  on  the  field — so  that  in  these 
early  times  even  the  very  women 
were  warlike,  heroic  mothers  of  hero 
sons.  Nay,  Tacitus  even  goes  on  to 
say  that  at  times  when  their  ranks 
were  thinned  and  men  could  not  be 
found  to  fill  them  up,  th^  were  filled 
up  by  women.  In  minor  matters 
they  consulted  their  chiefs,  but  in 
more  important  matters  there  was  a 
ceneral  consultation,  still  with  a  re- 
ference to  their  chiefs,  but  they  would 
be  heard  in  their  own  business.  That 
voice  of  the  people,  or  public  opinion, 
which  in  later  Saxon  institutions  has 
such  weight,  was  the  dominant  power 
in  important  events  even  then.  To 
these  great  assemblies  they  came 
armed.  If  any  proposition  were  dis- 
approved ot  they  rejected  it  with 
murmurs  ana  shouts ;  but  if  it  pleased 
them,  tbeystruck  their  spears  on  their 
shielos.  The  most  honoured  and  de- 
cisive approbation  was  testified  by 
the  clash  of  arms.  Traitors  and  de- 
serters were  hanged  on  trees,  and 
the  lazy  or  cowards  were  put  upon 
hurdles  and  plunged  into  ponds  of 
slime  or  mir&  When  a  youth  was 
old  enough,  he  was  publicly  endowed 
with  arms  b^  his  father  or  some  near 
relative ;  this  was  their  toga,  the 
first  acknowledgment  of  manhood ; 
then  he  was  associated  with  some 
chief.  Among  these  followers  there 
was  a  great  emulation  to  attain  the 
nearest  position  to  the  chief,  and 
amongst  the  chiefs  there  was  an 
equal  emulation  to  attract  to  their 
side  large  groups  of  valiant  youths, 
who  ia  times  of  peace  formed  their 
ornament,  and  in  war  were  their  sup- 

Sort  There  was  a  strong  and  sacred 
evotion  exacted  towards  the  chiefs 
on  the  part  of  these  followers.  It 
was  considered  disgraceful  to  be  out- 
done by  the  chief  in  bravery  on  the 
field ;  it  was  a  sacred  thing  to  pro- 
tect and  defend  him,  and  to  ascribe 
all  their  deeds  to  his  glory ;  but  the 
most  disgraceful  thing-— a  life-long 
disgrace—was  to  have  retired  fi!X)m 


the  ranks  alive  when  their  leader  had 
fallen.  In  all  this  we  have  the  £unt 
foreshadowing  of  that  feudal  attach- 
ment, the  spirit  of  which  is  to  be 
traced  in  subsequent  Saxon  history, 
but  whose  form  as  a  system  was  per- 
fected in  England  under  the  Normana. 
Domestic  matters  and  the  culture  of 
the  land  were  committed  by  these 
eariy  peoples  to  the  care  of  their 
women,  old  men.  and  the  infirm  of 
the  familv.  When  there  was  no 
fighting  they  hunted  sometimes,  but 
the  migority  eave  way  to  eating, 
drinking,  and  ueeping,  until  they  be- 
came dull  and  inert,  and  these  very 
men,  as  Tacitus  remarks,  by  a  strange 
perversity  of  nature,  loved  idleness 
though  they  hated  rest  Thev  are 
accredited  with  the  honour  of  being 
the  only  race  of  barbarians  who  were 
contented  with  one  wife.  Sometimes 
the  nobles,  more  from  pride  of  rank 
than  licentiousness,  took  more  wivc^ 
but  monogamy  prevailed.  A  man  did 
not  look  for  anything  from  his  wife, 
but  gave  her  the  dower.  Though 
l^ey  were  a  numerous  people,  few 
cases  of  adultery  were  known  among 
thenL  When  a  case  happened,  the 
husband  had  the  right  of  punishment 
in  his  own  hands ;  the  woman  was 
stripped  naked,  and  with  stripes  ex- 
pelled from  the  house  and  driven 
from  the  neighbourhood.  Homicide 
was  punished  by  a  fine  of  a  certain 
number  of  cattle,  and  other  crimes  in 
proportion.  Money  lending  and 
usury  were  quite  unknown  among 
thenL  In  funeral  rites  they  were  not 
ostentatious.  They  burned  the  bodies 
of  great  men,  and  preserved  their 
ashes ;  their  arms  were  burnt  with 
them,  and  sometimes  their  horses. 
They  soon  laid  aside  their  tears,  but 
not  their  sorrow ;  it  was  thought  be- 
coming in  women  to  grieve,  but  m  men 
to  remember.  Many  of  these  customs, 
and  especially  that  faint  foreshadow- 
ing of  feudalism,  are  to  be  traced  in 
the  habits  and  laws  of  the  Saxon 
government  in  England.  An  incident 
recorded  in  the  Chronicle  will  il- 
lustrate this  fact  Cynewulf,  King 
of  the  West  Saxons,  was  once  sur- 
rounded in  a  house  where  he  was 
paying  a  visit  accompanied  by  only 
a  small  band  of  retainers,  Sy  an 
etheling  named  Cyneard,  who  wanted 
the  kingdom,  being  the  m*other  of  the 
former  Jung,  Sigebert,  who  was  de- 
posed by  Cynewulf  and  the  Witan. 
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The  King,  when  he  perceived  them 
surrounding  the  house,  went  out  and 
endeavoured  to  cut  his  way  through 
them,  fighting  bravely  until  he  was 
slain.  Cyneard  then  offered  money 
to  the  retainers  to  cease  from  fighting 
and  submit  to  him,  but  they  refused 
to  a  man,  and  fought  on  till  they  fell 
When  the  King's  thanes  heard  of  what 
bad  happened,  they  set  out  for  this 
city,  where  they  found  the  gates  shut, 
and  Cyneard  in  possession.  A  parley 
was  held  and  bribes  were  ofiered  them 
to  submit  themselves  and  acknow- 
ledge the  usurper,  bat  to  no  purpose  ; 
they  continued  fighting  at  the  gates 
until  they  made  their  way  in,  when 
they  slew  the  etheling  and  all  his 
men,  except  one  who  escaped.*  Many 
other  instances  might  be  given  of 
devotion  shown  by  Saxon  retainers 
to  their  chiefB  :  it  existed  naturally 
as  a  phase  of  lite  amongst  the  earliest 
races  in  the  north  of  Europe,  and 
they  carried  it  with  them  wherever 
they  settled.  There  was  also  a  for- 
mal contract  bound  by  oath.  The 
inferior  placed  his  hands  in  those  of 
his  chief,  and  repeated  the  following  : 
— "By  the  Lord,  I  promise  to  be 
faithful  and  true,  to  love  all  that 
thou  lovest,  to  shun  all  that  thou 
shuunest,  conformably  to  fhe  laws  of 
God  and  man,  and  ever,  in  will  or 
weal,  in  word  or  work,  to  do  that 
which  thou  lovest,  provided  thou 
hold  me  as  I  mean  to  serve  and  fulfil 
the  conditions  to  which  we  agreed 
when  I  subjected  myself  to  thee  and 
chose  thy  will."t 

The  Saxons  were  divided  into  two 
great  sections  of  social  rank,  which 
included  other  subdivisions  to  be 
noticed  hereafter,  the  eorl  and  ceorl 
equivalent  to  our  noble  and  plebeian  : 
the  eorl  was  a  son  of  one  who  had 
never  been  occupied  in  tilling  or 
cultivating  the  ground,  or  had  en- 
gaged in  any  of  the  mechanical  arts  : 
they  were  said  to  be  ethel-bom,  and 
the  title  of  etheling  belonged  dis- 
tinctively to  the  sons  of  the  reigning 
monarch  only.  All  the  rest  not  ethel- 
bom,  and  therefore  not  eorls,  were 
ceorls.  The  chief  man  in  the  state 
was  the  Cyning  or  king,  head  of  the 
ethel-born,  and  first  in  state  rank. 
Generally  the  eldest  son  of  the 
former  monarch,    if  he  were    old 


enough,  succeeded,  not  by  absolute 
right,  for  the  hereditary  succession 
cherished  so  jealously  by  states  in 
more  advanced  stages  of  civilization 
as  a  model  and  precedent  for  the 
descent  of  property  was  often  inter- 
rupted and  broken  off  by  the  Saxons 
if  the  affairs  of  the  country  demanded 
it ;  were  the  etheling  too  young,  or 
old  enough  but  too  weak,  were  there 
anyone  else  of  royal  blood  more 
popular  and  more  powerful,  the  suc- 
cession was  often  interrupted,  and 
branch  families  interpolated  into  the 
royal  line.  But  in  any  case,  even  if 
the  eMest  son  of  the  deceased  mon- 
arch were  old  enough  to  mount  the 
throne,  it  was  an  element  in  the 
Saxon  constitution,  cherished  from 
the  olden  times  when  they  shouted 
out  the  name  of  their  chosen  leader, 
and  lifted  him  on  their  shoulders, 
that  the  king,  whoever  he  may  be, 
must  be  elected  by  the  Witan.  No 
degradation  could  be  greater  to  them 
than  to  be  compelled  to  obey  one  in 
whose  elevation  to  command  they 
had  had  no  voice.  The  wife  of  the 
king  was  called  the  queen,  and  held 
equal  rank  with  her  husband,  sitting 
beside  him  on  the  throne  and  shar- 
ing his  honours,  up  to  the  time  of 
Brihtric,  King  of  Wessex,  whose  wife 
was  the  means  of  bringing  degrada- 
tion upon  all  her  successors.  He 
had  married  Eadburga,  the  illegiti- 
mate daughter  of  Offa,  King  of  the 
Mercians,  who  appears  to  have  been 
a  licentious  abandoned  wretch  ;  on 
many  occasions  she  procured,  through 
her  husband's  power,  the  murder  of 
anyone  who  was  distasteful  to  her 
or  who  had  offended  her.  On  one 
occasion  she  had  prepared  a  cup  of 
poison  for  a  young  noble  of  wnose 
intimacy  with  her  husband  she  was 
jealous.  By  some  mischance  Brih- 
tric partook  of  this  cup  and  died, 
when  public  indignation  being 
aroused  against  the  queen,  she  was 
compelled  to  flee  to  France,  and 
i^bert,  who  had  been  exiled  there, 
was  recalled  by  the  nobles  to  assume 
the  kingly  office.  From  that  time 
the  queen  was  not  allowed  equal 
rank  with  her  husband,  she  was  no 
longer  queen  but  "the  lady."  The 
Witan  abolished  the  title  and  de- 
prived her  of  all  the  appendages  of 


•  Sax.  Chron.,  756. 
t  Brompton,  859. 
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•wyaHy.  Ethelwulph,  the  father  of 
Alfred,  when  in  his  old  age  he  mar- 
ried Judith,  to  whom  some  say 
Alfred  traced  all  his  taste  for  learn- 
ing, endeavoured  to  revive  the  old 
system  ventured  to  place  her  by  his 
■ide  on  the  throne,  which  was  not 
resisted ;  but  no  recognition  of  the 
queenly  title  or  rank  was  ever  after- 
wards effected,  and  though  they  were 
erowned  with  their  husbands  they 
bore  no  other  title  than  that  of  "  the 
ladv."  The  next  in  rank  to  the  king 
and  royal  family  was  the  eorl  or 
ealdorman,  under  whose  rule  was 
placed  a  shire;  on  some  occasions 
the  ealdorman  could  represent  the 
king ;  in  time  of  war  he  had  to  lead 
the  men  of  his  shire  to  the  field. 
The  next  most  clearly  defined  was 
the  thane,  of  whom  there  were 
several  classes,  with  different  privi- 
leges. It  is  thought  that  they  held 
their  land  in  return  for  or  on  the 
condition  of  military  service.  A 
merchant,  who  had  sailed  with  his 
own  wares  three  times  to  a  foreign 
land  was  by  the  act  elevated  to  the 
rank  of  thane  with  its  privileges. 
The  "were"  or  fine  for  killing  a 
royal  thane  was  £200  ;  for  an 
inferior  thane,  600  shillings.  There 
was  a  class  of  officers  called  gereefs. 
who  were  appointed  by  the  king  ana 
large  landed  proprietors  to  collect 
tolb,  receive  rents,  apprehend  male- 
factors, and  on  occasions  to  act  as 
judges  in  the  courts.  The  lowest 
class  of  freedmen,  only  one  step 
above  the  slaves,  were  the  ceorls; 
they  held  land  by  payment  of  rent 
He  had  the  power  of  returning  the 
land  he  rented  to  his  lord  whenever 
he  pleased,  but  as  long  as  he  paid  his 
rent  his  lord  could  not  eject  him.  He 
was  a  freeman  and  could  not  be  put 
in  bonds  nor  be  whipped.  If  anyone 
bound  a  ceorl  the  fine  was  twenty 
shillings,  if  he  took  his  life  it  was 
200  shillings. 

For  the  administration  of  justice 
in  dvU  and  criminal  causes  the 
Saxons  had  three  inferior  courts— the 
hall-mote,  the  hundred-mote,  and 
the  shire-mote.  The  hall-mote  was 
the  simplest  form  of  administration, 
such  as  obtains  even  in  our  own 
times  in  remote  country  districts, 
where  Hodge  is  taken  up  to  .the 
great  house  to  appear  before  the 
squire.  As  its  name  implies,  it  was 
held  in  the  hall  of  the  lord.    Above 


this  simple  court  was  the  hundred- 
mote,  generally  held  every  month, 
whose  jurisdiction  extended  over  a  di- 
vision of  country  called  a  hundred,  and 
sometimes,  as  occasion  required,  over 
a  larger  portion.  Then  came  the 
shire-mote,  a  still  higher  court,  held 
twice  in  the  year,  composed  of  the 
freeholders  who,  hearing  causes  both 
civil  and  ecclesiastical,  were  presided 
over  by  an  ealdorman  and  a  bishc^ 
who  were  not  the  absolute  judges, 
being  present  chiefly  to  keep  order 
and  advise ;  cases  were  decided  by 
the  majority  of  voices.  From  these 
three  inferior  courts — the  hall-mote, 
hundred-mote^  and  shire- mote — th^e 
was  an  appeal  to  the  king's  couii, 
which  could  be  held  wherever  his 
majesty  may  be  present,  no  case, 
however,  could  be  heard  in  this 
court   which    had   not    previously 

f)assed  through  one  or  two  of  the 
ower  courts,  h  rule  often  abused  by 
influential  people,  who  had  power 
enough  to  wrest  their  cause  from  the 
lower  tribunals,  where  the  judgment 
would  probably  go  against  them, 
and  bring  it  forward  in  a  more 
favourable  arena.  Oivil  actions  were 
tried  upon  testimony.  The  plaintiff 
produced  the  best  he  could,  and 
if  it  proVed  satisfactory  the  case 
was  decided  upon  it ;  in  the  event 
of  an  assertion  being  made  un- 
supported by  testimony  on  either 
side,  the  party  making  such  aseertioB 
was  put  upon  his  oath,  and  not  only 
so,  iHit  had  to  bring  forward  others 
of  a  reputable  position  who  would 
swear  as  to  his  character  for  truth- 
fulness. Here,  again,  rank  claimed 
its  privilege ;— the  oath  of  a  king's 
thane  was  equal  to  those  of  six  ceorls ; 
the  oath  of  an  ealdorman  was  equiv- 
alent to  that  of  six  thanes ;  the  word 
of  a  kin^  or  an  archbishop  was  suffi- 
cient, being  regarded  as  sacred ;  th^ 
were  therefore  exempt  from  the  oath. 
But  a  custom  prevailed  amongst  the 
Saxons  in  the  adjudication  of  cases 
which  approaches  very  nearly  in 
form  and  wholly  in  spirit  to  that 
cherished  bulwark  of  British  liberty, 
trial  by  jury.  In  the  laws  of  Alfred, 
it  is  stipulated  that  if  any  one  accuse 
a  king's  thane,  the  accused,  if  he  will 
purge  himself,  must  take  twelve  other 
kinr  8  thanes;  and  if  a  thane  of  lesser 
rank  be  accused,  he  must  purge  him- 
self along  with  twelve  of  his  eouals 
and  one  king's  thane.    In  Wiljdn's 
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^4^gIo-BaTon  Laws  "  we  read  it  was 
enacted,  "If  a  king's  tbane  deny  this 
[that  is  the  charge],  let  twelve  be 
appointed  for  him,  and  let  him  take 
twelve  of  his  kindred  and  twelve 
British  strangers,  and  if  he  fail  then, 
let  him  pay  for  his  breach  of  law 
twelve  half  marcs ;  if  a  landowner 
deny  the  charge,  let  as  many  of  his 
equab  and  as  many  strangers  be 
taken  as  for  a  ro^ral  thane,  and  if  he 
fail  let  him  pay  six  half  marcs  ;  if  a 
ceorl  deny  it,  let  as  many  of  his  equals 
and  as  many  strangers  be  taken  for 
him  as  for  the  others,  and  if  he  fail 
let  him  pay  twelve  orsefor  his  breach 
of  law.  It  has  been  objected  to 
this,  that  these  thirty-six  people 
were  selected  for  the  mere  purpose 
of  compurgation  already  alluded  to, 
that  is  of  swearing  as  to  the  veracity 
df  the  accused,  but  such  an  inference 
is  hardly  tenable  when  in  each  case 
twelve  stranaersdixe  to  be  chosen,  who 
must  have  oeen  selected,  certainly 
not  for  the  purpose  of  swearing  for 
the  accused,  not  knowing  him,  but 
rather  from  being  strangers  selected 
for  the  purpose  of  impartial  and  un- 
biassed investigation.  As  we  have 
remarked,  it  was  not  the  form,  but  it 
was  the  spuit  of  trial  by  jury.  Cri- 
minal cases  were  conducted  in  much 
the  same  manner.  The  hundred-mote 
assembled;  the  reeve,  with  twelve 
thanes,  made  inquiry  into  all  the 
offences  committed  within  the  hun- 
dred ;  they  were  sworn  not  to  foresav 
(present)  anyone  who  was  innocent, 
nor  to  conceal  anyone  who  was 
Kuilty.  A  case  was  sometimes  settled 
by  their  decision,  but  if  the  accused 
persisted  there  were  two  ways  by 
which  he  might  maintain  his  inno- 
cence— compurgation  and  the  ordeaL 
But  we  pause  to  remark  how  strik- 
ingly similar  to  the  operations  of  our 
grand  jury  were  those  of  the  Saxon 
reeve  and  the  twelve  thanes.  Com- 
purgation, as  has  already  been  inti- 
mated, was  the  production  of  testi- 
mony as  to  veracity.  The  accused 
swore  upon  oath  that  he  was  inno- 
cent, in  word  and  work  of  the  crime, 
and  then  produced  compurgators, 
who  swore  that  they  believed  his 
oath  to  b^  true— these  compurgators 
being  his  neighbours,  or  reputable 
peoi^e  who  knew  him.  The  number  re- 
quired was  regulated  by  the  nature  of 
the  offence,  and  if  their  testimony  were 
satisfactory  theaccused  was  acquitted. 


The  ordeal  or  appeal  to  the  judg- 
ment of  God,  was  a  solemn  ceremony, 
though  open  to  a  great  deal  of  trickery 
and  abuse.  It  was  taken  from  a 
custom  prevalent  amongst  Pagans  in 
the  most  remote  ages  of  history  :  al- 
though adopted  by  Christians,  it  i? 
doubtful  if  it  ever  received  PapJ 
authority,  though  it  did  afford  oppor- 
tunities for  priestly  corruption.  The 
only  mention  of  any  approach  towards 
ecclesiastical  sanction  of  the  custom 
occurs  in  the  ninth  century,  when  the 
Council  of  Mentz  eujoined  the  ordeal 
of  the  ploughshare  to  suspected  ser- 
vants. Stephen  V.,  the  Fope,  how- 
ever, wrote  to  the  bishop  of  Mentz, 
and  condemned  it,  and  Alexander  II. 
absolutely  forbade  it,  but  it  lingered 
in  England  even  up  to  the  last  cen- 
tury in  the  shape  of  the  ducking- 
stool  ordeal  for  witchcraft.  A  Saxon 
who  wished  to -avail  himself  of  this 
mode  of  purgation  had  to  give  three 
days*  notice  to  the  priest,  during 
which  time  he  was  to  attend  mass, 
and  live  only  on  bread,  herbs,  ana 
water.  On  the  day  of  trial  he  re- 
ceived the  Eucharist,  and  swore  upon 
the  Gospels  that  he  was  innocent 
If  the  ordeal  were  by  fire  it  was  car- 
ried into  the  church,  the  priest  and 
accused  being  there  alone;  in  the 
case  of  carrying  hot  iron,  a  space  was 
measured  out  nine  times  the  length 
of  the  part/s  foot,  then  when  the 
required  heat  had  been  reached  two 
outsiders  were  admitted,  one  for  the 
accuser  and  one  for  the  accused,  as 
witnesses  to  the  fact;  then  twelve 
others  as  spectators  of  the  ceremony. 
Holy  water  was  sprinkled  upon  all  of 
them,  and  a  short  service  read.  The 
iron  was  then  removed  from  the  fire, 
and  placed  upon  a  supporter  at  the 
end  of  the  distance  measured  out. 
The  hand  of  the  accused  was  then 
sprinkled  with  holy  water,  when  he 
walked  to  the  spot,  took  up  the  burn- 
ing mass,  carried  it  one-third  of  the 
distance,  threw  it  down,  ran  up  to 
the  altar,  where  the  priest  bound  up 
his  scorcned  limb,  and  sealed  it.  On 
the  third  day  after  this  ceremony  the 
bandage  was  removed,  and  if  th3 
hand  was  healed  the  accused  ^as 
acquitted  of  the  charge,  if  not  be 
was  pronounced  guilty.  There  were, 
however,  many  forms  of  ordeaL  The 
accused  might  be  required  to  remove 
a  heavy  substance  with  his  naked 
arm  from  boiling  water,  or  to  walk 
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barefooted  over  red  hot  ploughshares, 
bat  in  all  cases  the  ceremony  was 
conducted  with  the  same  solemnity. 

The  great  national  council  of  the 
Sfucons  was  called  the  Witana^enot, 
or  the  Witan.  It  is  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  ascertain  accurately 
its  constitution  ;  its  members  are  all 
spoken  of  as  men  of  rank,  and  most 
probably  included  bishops,  abbots, 
ealdorman,  and  thanes.  Every  mea- 
sure of  national  importance  was  de- 
bated here,  the  laws  received  its 
sanction,  and  the  succession  of  the 
Crown  depended  upon  its  approval. 
The  voice  of  the  Cfhurch  was  never 
absent  from  its  deliberations,  so  that 
the  right  of  British  prelates  to  sit 
and  vote  in  the  national  assembly 
was  one  of  the  principles  of  the  ear- 
liest regular  form  of  government,  not 
derived  from  Norman  laws,  but  from 
that  time  long  before  when  the  Saxon 
archbishop,  bishop,  and  abbot  took 
their  seats  three  tunes  a  year*  in  the 
Saxon  Witan. 

There  was  something  especially  re- 
ligious in  all  Saxon  constitutions — 
the  Church  had  a  voice  in  the  king's 
election.  At  h  is  coronation,  when  the 
archbishop  administered  the  oath  to 
him,  the  first  thing  he  was  called  upon 
to  swear  was  to  uphold  the  Church 
— "In  the  name  of  Christ,  I 
promise  three  things  to  the  Christian 
people,  mv  subjects.  First,  that  the 
Church  of  God,  and  all  the  Christian 
people,  shall  always  preserve  true 
peacetnrough  our  arbitration.  Second, 
that  I  will  forbid  rapacity  and  all 
iniquities,  to  every  condition.  Third, 
that  I  will  command  equity  ana 
mercy  in  all  judgments,  that  to  me 
and  to  you  the  gracious  and  merciful 
€k)d  may  extend  His  mercy."  t  When 
the  Saxons  became  Christians  they 
treated  their  women  in  a  different 
manner  from  what  they  had  done 
when  Pagans.    Woman  was  elevated 


to  a  higher  position,  beih  in  the  60- 
uiestic  and  social  circles  under  tite 
Saxons,  than  ever  she  was  in  siibee- 
quent  ages  by  chivalry.  Her  elevation 
was  more  real — it  was  a  moral  eleva- 
tion, not  a  superficial  flattery.  She 
was  admitted  into  the  Church,  where 
she  might  hold  a  high  position — a 
position  equal  to  a  mitred  abbot  She 
might  be  a  possessor  of  property,  of 
which  she  had  the  right  of  di^>osi- 
tion.  When  a  man  of  any  positkyn 
married  a  woman  he  was  bound  to 
make  a  settlement  upon  his  wif& 
This  was  not  finally  completed,  how- 
ever, until  the  morning  after  marriage, 
and  for  that  reascm  it  was  called  the 
"morgen  gife,"  or  ''morning  gift" 
The  origin  of  the  question  in  our  ma- 
trimonial service,  "  Who  giveth  this 
woman  to  be  married  to  this  man  V* 
may  be  traced  to  Saxon  times,  for 
every  Saxon  lady  had  a  "  mundbora," 
or  guardian,  without  whose  consent 
she  could  not  be  married.  The  Saxons 
regarded  matrimony  as  a  holy  estate ; 
death  alone  could  part  the  married. 
A  man  might  put  away  his  wife, 
"  fomicationis  causa,"  but  he  must 
not  marry  again  during  the  divoa'ed 
wife's  lifetime.t  A  layman,  who  was 
a  widower,  or  a  widow  might  marry 
again,  but  the  Church,  thoi^h  it  did 
not  prevent  such  marriages,  only 
tolerated  them,  and  at  the  ceremony 
the  blessing  was  withheld.  The 
"wakes,"  so  well  known  in  Ireland, 
were  onoe  a  religious  rite  amongst  the 
Saxons  in  England.  A  man,  when 
he  died,  made  some  provision  for 
what  was  called  his  soul-shot  ;"§ 
that  was  money  for  his  funeral  ser- 
vices, and  prayers  for  the  repose  of 
his  soul.  The  mends  of  the  deceased 
gathered  round  his  body  and  spent 
the  night  in  prayer.  But  this  pioui 
custom  became  abused,  as  we  may 
learn  from  an  old  Saxon  homilyj 
where  we  are  told  that  "some  men 


*  The  WiUn  assembled  at  Easter,  Whitsuntide,  and  Christmas. 

t  A  copy  of  the  coronation-oath,  as  administered  by  Dunstan  to  Ethelrcd,  at  Kings- 
ton, transcribed,  as  it  is  said,  "  actef  be  scsfe " — word  by  word,  is  bound  up  with  the 
contemporary  life  of  Dunstan  in  the  Cottonian  MSS. — Cleopatra,  B.  xiii.,  fo.  56. 

X  Decreed  by  the  Council  of  Hertford. — Cone.  Her.  can.  10;  Spelman,  I.,  153;  and 
Wilkin*B  Concilia,  I.,  45. 

§  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  slang  phrase  **  to  pay  the  shot "  may  be  derired  from 
this  word.  With  the  Saxons,  payments  were  called  "  shot.'*  Church- shot  were  tithes; 
soul-shot  was  the  provision  for  a  man's  burial  and  prayers  for  his  soul,  6be. 

)|  Sume  menu  eac  drincath  »t  dead  manna  lice  ofer  ealle  tha  nllit  switha  unrihiKce; 
and  gremiath  God  mid  heora  gegaf  spnsce ;  thonne  nan  gebeorscipe  ne  gebyratii  «t  lioe;  wt 
halige  eehedn  ther  gebyrad  swithor.— Horn,  in  St  Swithin,  Cotton.  MS&.,  Julius,  E. 
Yii.,  fo.  99. 
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drink  at  a  dead  man  s  wake,  all 
through  the  night,  very  improperly, 
and  provoke  God  with  their  idle 
talk,  when  no  drinking  party  is 
suitable  for  a  wake,  but  only  holy 
prayers."  One  more  institution  we 
must  notice,  which  existed  amongst 
the  Anglo-Saxons  almost  through  the 
whole  course  of  their  history,  and 
obstinately  resisted  even  the  influence 
of  Christianity— the  institution  of 
slavery.  It  has  been  computed  that 
two-thirds  of  the  population  were 
slaves,  but  that  must  be  regarded  as 
includ^g  the  tillers  of  the  soil  or 
serfs.  There  were  two  classes  of 
slaves — the  domestic  and  the  rustic ; 
but  the  master  had  not  absolute 
power  over  them.  If  he  wounded  a 
slave,  knocked  out  an  eye  or  a  tooth, 
the  slave  by  that  act  recovered  his 
liberty.  They  were  bought  and  sold 
openly  in  the  markets,  much  to  the 
scandal  of  Christendom.  The  price 
of  a  slave  was  generally  four  times 
that  of  an  ox.  Neither  had  the  master 

Eower  over  the  life  of  his  slave  ;  if 
e  killed  him  he  had  to  pay  a  fine  to 
the  king.  However,  tne  condition 
of  this  servile  people  was  much  mo- 
dified under  the  rule  of  Alfred.  Still 
the  traffic  prevailed  almost  up  to  the 
time  of  the  Conquest.  The  Bristol  mer- 
chants appear  to  have  been  the  most 
persistentfor  in  the  life  of  Wulstau,* 
who  was  Bishop  of  Worcester  about 
the  year  1000,  we  are  told  that  the 
men  of  Bristol  were  then  in  the  habit 
of  exporting  slaves  to  be  sold  abroad. 
Their  agents  went  all  over  the  country 
buying  slave&  more  especially  females, 
for  whom  the  highest  prices  were 

fiven.  They  were  then  snipped  from 
Bristol  to  Ireland,  where  th^  found  a 
ready  market  The  good  Bishop  of 
Worcester  resolved  on  making  a  holy 
crusade  against  this  vile  traffic,  and 
for  years  he  used  to  visit  Bristol  and 
stay  there  for  months  at  a  time,  to 
preach  against  those  who  supported 
and  followed  the  unholy  trade.  His 
endeavours  were  blessed  with  success; 
the  merchants  at  length  assembled  in 
their  guild  and  formally  bound  them- 
selves to  abandon  the  custom.  Their 
determination  appears  to  have  been 
maintained,  for  we  are  told  that  one 
of  them  who  tried  afterwards  to  vio- 
late his  promise,  was  punished  with 
the  loss  of  his  eyes.    The  foundation 


of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church  we  have 
already  delineated  ;  it  is  but  fair  to 
add  as  an  historical  fact  that  after 
the  amalgamation  of  the  two — the 
ancient  British  Church  and  that  of 
the   Roman   mission,   both    parties 
laboured  nobly  to  bring  the  whole 
nation  over  to  the  Christian  faith. 
National  distinctions  were  lost  sight 
of  in  their  ardent  devotion  to  rescue 
the  Saxon  from    paganism  ;  and  a 
marvellous    truth    in    history   well 
worthy   of    contemplation,    is    the 
readiness   with   which   the    Saxon 
heart  beat  its  response  to  the  bold 
simplicity  of  the  gospel  of  Christ,  and 
forsook  the  blind  slavery  of  pagan- 
ism.    There  were  many  things  in 
Christianity  which   found  a  ready 
echo  in  the  Saxon  soiU,  its  sublime 
generosity,  in  opening  its  portals  to 
all  mankind  without  distinction — the 
spiritof  emancipation  which  pervaded 
it,  emancipation  from  the  bondage  of 
corruption  into  the  glorious  liberty  of 
the  children  of  God — its  broad  fra- 
ternal principle,  by  which  men  were 
equalized  into  the  common  relation- 
ship of  brethren,  and  without  favour 
or  distinction,  the  king  and  the  ceorl, 
the  ethel-bom  and  the  rude,  the  rich 
man  and  the  poor,  all  gathered  toge- 
ther under  the  ample  shelter  of  the 
Fatherhood  of  God— the  ennobling 
self-reliance  of  its  teachings  and  its 
example — making   its   way   in    the 
world  against  all  obstacles  and  oppo- 
sition, by  the  power  of  its  own  truth, 
and  independent  of  all  human  aid. 
Coming   amongst  them,  barbarians 
and  enemies  as  they  were,  boldly,  yet 
without  arms,  and  placing  the  cross 
in  their  midst,  inviting  them  to  enlist 
themselves  under  the  leadership  of 
Him  who  was  its  great  head  and 
founder.    All  these  things  met  with 
a  response  in  the  Saxon  heart,  and 
when  the  priests  of  this  religion  un- 
folded  to   their   listening  ears  the 
glorious  tale  of  Christ's  career  upon 
earth,  his  gentleness,  love,  simplicity, 
and  yet  boldness  to  the  end,   they 
drank  in  the  truth  with  the  eager- 
ness of  thirsty  souls.     This  was  a 
religion  well  fitted  for  them — ^it  was 
a  religion  for  freed  men,  and  the 
rugged  untamed  spurit  of  the  pagan 
Saxon  soon  lay  vanquished  by  the 
power  of  the  gospel  of  Christ.  King- 
dom after  kingdom  embraced  the  new 
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and  bttter  fiuth,  allured  by  the  in- 
flueDce  of  Christian  wives,  or  converted 
by  the  eloquence  of  Christian  emis- 
Mriea.  The  work  of  Augustine  and 
Paulinufl  was  supported  by  the  gentler 
influence  of  Bertha  and  fithelburga. 
Before  a  century  had  elapsed  from 
the  time  of  Augustine's  mission, 
every  kingdom  of  the  Heptarchy  haa 
forsaken  the  lifeless  gods  of  the  Nor- 
thern mythology,  and  embraced  the 
only  true  and  living  faith.  As  the 
number  of  converts  increased,  and 
the  churches  multiplied,  bishoprics 
were  founded  all  over  the  country, 
subject  as  regards  discipline  and 
whatever  affected  the  economy  of  the 
ohurch,  to  the  primacy  of  Canterbury. 
Originally  when  a  bishop  died,  the 
clergy  and  laity  of  the  diocese  as- 
sembled together,  and  by  their  imit«d 
suiirages  elected  his  successor  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  of  the  most  ancient 
times,  a  custom  savouring  of  apostolic 
simplicity,  but  destined  to  he  over- 
turned by  the  hand  of  power,  as  in 
another  place  we  shall  have  to  show. 
The  bishop  elect  was  then  introduced 
to  the  other  bishops  of  the  province, 
to  be  examined  as  to  his  fitness,  and 
to  be  consecrated  to  his  duties.  He 
was  questioned  as  to  his  belief  in  the 
doctrines  of  Christianity,  his  general 
ability  for  the  office  to  which  he  was 
chosen,  and  then  a  solemn  declara- 
tion was  required  from  him  that  he 
would  faithfully  discharge  his  duties, 
and  be  subject  to  his  metropolitan. 
Of  obedience  to  Rome  there  is  not 
the  slightest  mention  in  these  early 
ceremonies  of  episcopal  consecration, 
that  was  certainly  never  an  apostolic 
iigunction,  nor  a  post-apostolic  prac^ 
tice,  but  a  later  human  interpolation, 
for  it  is  only  first  discovered  to  be 
used  in  the  consecration  of  English 
bishops  in  the  formulas  of  subsequent 
centuries.  Of  the  inferior  clergy  there 
were  seven  orders :  the  ostiary,  who 
kept  the  church  doors ;  the  reader, 
who  read  in  the  church,  and  sometimes 
preached ;  the  exorcist,  who  adjured 
evil  spirits ;  the  accolyte,  who  held 
the  candle  at  the  reading  of  the  Gospel, 
or  the  hallowing  of  the  Eucharist ; 
the  sub  deacon,  who  carried  the  ves- 
sels to  the  deacon ;  the  deacon,  whose 
office  it  was  to  wait  upon  the  pri^ 


to  place  the  offerings  upon  the  altar, 
and  to  read  the  G<^pel ;  and  laaUy, 
the  officiating  priest  Both  bishops 
and  priests  were  closely  examined  as 
to  their  piety  and  scriptural  know- 
ledge before  consecration,  and  tktj 
entered  upon  their  duties  with  the 
solemn  assurance,  and  worked  $1\ 
through  life  awed  by  the  terrible  re- 
sponsibility, that  on  the  day  of  judg- 
ment, every  priest  would  have  to  lead 
his  flock  in  person  before  the  throse 
of  God.* 

Space  forbids  us  to  examine  inta 
the  rise  and  development  of  Saxea 
literature;  meagre  as  it  was,  it  is 
worthy  of  investigation,  as  it  fixed 
the  language  which  has  fomed  the 
basis  of  modern  English,  but  that 
investigation  will  be  found  in  another 
part  of  this  work,  which  will  treat 
upon  monastic  literature  generally. 
Next  to  Bede,  there  lived  in  Saxoa 
times  one  who  not  only  gare  the 
greatest  impetus  to  Saxon  literature, 
but  stands  out  upon  the  page  of  his- 
tory as  the  pioneer  of  his  ooontry's 
progress,  and  the  greatest  man  of  his 
times.  A  sketch  of  Saxon  life  in 
England  would  be  very  incomi^ete 
without  considerable  notice  of  the 
marvellous  career  and  noble  deeds  of 
Alfred. 

As  the  modem  traveUer  is  harried 
along  upon  the  Great  Western  iron 
road  of  England,  he  is  halted  ooca- 
sionally  at  a  quiet  rural  spot,  sur- 
rounded by  fair  smiling  meadows, 
dotted  with  clusters  of  trees — a  truly 
English  scene,  with  flocks  igraaing  in 
the  distance,  snug  homesteads,  and 
ploughed  fields.  The  little  town 
which  lies  surrounded  with  these 
aspects  of  agricultural  life,  is  Wantage, 
not  an  important  place  by  any  means, 
a  quiet,  snug,  unassuming  town,  slum- 
bering away  its  peaceml  existenee 
undisturbed  by  the  noisy  riot  of  tfaii 
busy  age,  save  by  the  wild  rush  of 
life  which  tears  by  in  its  Yieinity, 
and  which  only  halts  there  occasion- 
ally  to  put  down  or  take  up  some 
rash  adventurer  who  has  left  ito  rustie 
silence  for  the  crowd-trodden  pave- 
ments of  London.  And  out  <h  ihe 
thousands  of  Elnglishmen  wheare  con- 
tinually pasnng  and  repaasiBg  this 
little  Berkshire  town,  how  lew  an 


*  In  on  (dd  Saxon  homily  there  occurs  the  following :  "Eall  tiiiB  is  ^ecwwSen  be  Us- 
copmo,  and  be  nuesse-preostnm,  the  Godes  folc  on  dome^-dog  to  tham  dome  hddM 
scnlon :  nlo  thone  dnl  the  him  her  <m  liie  beteht  w»a.**         * 
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there  vho  are  aware  of  the  historic 
importance  of  the  spot,  so  little  is  the 
«arly  history  of  the  country  known  to 
ft  race  proud  beyond  all  others  of  its 
well  earned  glories.  Far  away  in  the 
remote  distance  of  the  past,  when  the 
great  Oharlemagne  haa  been  in  his 
grave  but  a  few  years,  and  his  grand- 
children were  in  open  war  with  their 
father  for  his  possessions ;  when  the 
dissensions  between  the  Greek  and 
Latin  Ohnrches  were  first  becoming 
aerious ;  before  the  Normans  had  ob- 
tained a  footing  in  France,  before 
their  vessels  had  appeared  on  the 
8eine,  or  Rouen  had  been  plundered, 
this  little  Saxon  town  was  a  royal 
reaidence,  and  became  the  cradle  of 
one  of  the  greatest  hero  kings  of 
ancient  or  modern  times.  There  lived 
at  this  spot  King  Etheiwulpb,  son  of 
the  renowned  Egbert.  A  strange 
monarch,  half  monk,  half  warrior,  he 
had  been  driven  into  the  field  to 
aetive  fighting  by  his  heroic  father, 
aupported  and  even  accompanied  in 
that  expedition  1^  Ealstan,  the  mili- 
tant Bishop  of  Sherborne;  on  the 
other  hand,  his  own  inclinations  and 
the  influence  of  S within  drew  him 
towards  the  Church.  It  has  been  said 
that  he  was  dragged  out  of  a  monas- 
tery with  a  shaven  crown,  and  the 
monk's  cowl  on  his  back  to  put  on  the 
purple  of  royalty  and  gnisp  the  un- 
settled sceptre  of  EnglancL  In  old 
ehronides  he  is  spoken  of  by  various 
eeelesiastical  titles,  monk,  presbyter, 
deacon,  bishop,  and  even  cardinal, 
but  it  still  remains  doubtful  if  he  ever 
bore  any  of  these  titles.  About  the 
jear  830,  wh^  king,  he  had  married 
Osburga,  the  daughter  of  his  cup- 
bearer, who  was,  however,  of  good 
birth,  being  descended  firom  the  re- 
nowned brothers,  Stuf  and  Whitgar, 
who  helped  to  found  the  West  Saxon 
kingdom.  She  is  said  to  have  been  a 
woman  of  extraordinary  piety^  and 
domestic  virtue,  caring  little  for  the 
glories  of  her  husbandli  court,  but  de- 
voting herself  and  her  energies  to  her 
children  and  her  home— a  true  Saxon 
mother ;  in  a  word,  she  was  the  mo- 
ther of  Alfred.  The  precise  day  of 
Alfred's  birth  is  not  known,  but  it  is 
supposed  to  have  been  soon  after 
Chnstmaa  or  New  Year's  Day,  and 


about  the  year  849.  He  was  the 
youngest  child  ;  three  sons  had  pre- 
ceded him,  Ethelbald,  Ethelbert,  and 
Etliehed,  and  a  daughter,  Ethels witha. 
Alfred  appears  to  have  drawn  all 
hearts  to  him,  even  as  an  infant ;  he 
WIS  the  pet  of  his  mother,  the  favour- 
ite of  his  father,  and  old  Saxon  bal- 
lads sing  of  him  as  England's  darling. 
It  appears  that  in  youth  his  education 
was  much  neglected ;  according  to 
his  own  account,  he  was  twelve  years 
old  before  he  be^n  to  learn  to  read, 
and  he  had  passed  the  age  of  man- 
hood before  he  had  learned  to  write, 
or  to  read  Latin.  This  arose  not 
from  wanton  neglect,  but  from  the 
custom  of  the  times.  The  education 
of  a  Saxon  youth,  even  if  a  prince  of 
the  reigning  house,  was  for  the  field 
unless  especially  destined  for  the 
Church.  But  there  was  one  influence 
more  powerful  than  all  others  und^ 
which  the  boyhood  of  Alfred  was 
nurtured,  and  that  influence,  if  it  did 
not  develop  his  intellect,  trained  his 
heart,  inspired  him  with  an  ambition 
for  intellectual  pursuits,  and  filled  his 
mind  with  a  love  for  the  noble  and 
the  true.  It  was  the  delight  of  Os* 
burga  to  teach  her  favourite  child  to 
repeat  after  her  the  old  Saxon  bal- 
lads of  her  race,  and  to  watch  the 
kindling  imagination  of  the  youth  as 
the  charm  of  the  heroic  strain  fastened 
itself  upon  his  mind.  What  a  great 
uncancelled  debt  does  the  world  owe 
to  the  silent,  patient  labours  of  its 
good  mothers  1  An  incident  is  re- 
corded of  this  worthy  matron,  which 
gives  us  a  glimpse  of  the  childhood  of 
Alfred  and  his  home  life.  One  day 
she  was  sitting  surrounded  by  her 
children,  who  had  been  probably 
listening  to  some  tale  of  Norse  adven- 
ture, when  she  showed  them  a  beau* 
tiful  book  filled  with  Saxon  poetry, 
and  said.  *'  I  will  give  this  to  the  one 
who  shall  learn  it  first'' t  Alfred  at- 
tracted by  the  glittering  illuminations 
of  the  book,  ran  up  to  his  mother  and 
said,  ^^Wilt  thou  really  give  this 
book  to  him  who  will  learn  it  9"  His 
moth^,  smiling,  told  him  she  would, 
when  he  took  it  from  her,  ran  to  his 
teacher,  who  by  reading  its  contents 
to  him,  impressed  them  upon  his 
eager  mind  in  a  very  short  time,  whra 


•  **  BaHgiew  idmiiun  Imnfna,  nobOis  ingeoio,  nobilis  et  genora"— Aner. 
t  Thit  MModote  is  rdated  by  Aster,  th«  friend  of  Alfred,  from  whose  Upt,  dpobtlfss, 
^  had  It,  by  Bloicnce  of  Wozsestsr,  and  other  hiitorisns. 
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be  deKghted  his  mother  by  repeating 
them  to  hw  from  memory.  There  is 
no  clear  account  of  this  good  mother's 
death,  but  she  must  have  died  before 
the  year  856,  because  in  that  year 
Ethelwulph,  though  an  old  man, 
married  again.  In  the  year  853 
Alfred  was  sent  to  Rome  by  his 
father,  probably  from  some  secret 
wish  that  this  favourite  child  should 
be  his  successor,  for  we  find  that  Leo 
IV.  received  him  warmly,  and  actually 
anointed  him  as  king.  Two  years 
after  this  he  paid  another  visit  to  the 
Holy  City,  accompanied  by  his  father, 
and  on  their  return  through  France, 
they  staid  for  eleven  months  on  a 
visit  to  Charles  the  Bald,  the  result 
of  which  was  a  marriage  between  the 
old  king  and  Judith,  the  daughter  of 
Charles,  then  only  thirteen  years  of 
age.  This  marriage  took  place  on 
the  let  October,  856,  and  then  they 
returned  to  England,  just  in  time, 
however,  to  find  Ethelbald  in  open 
rebellion  against  his  father  on  account 
of  this  mat<;h;  but  the  joy  of  the 
people  at  the  sight  of  their  king 
turned  the  tide  of  feeling.  Still  a 
division  of  the  kingdom  was  the 
consequence,  when  Ethelbald  had 
Wessex  and  his  father  retained  Kent 
and  the  other  portions.  Two  years 
after  Ethelwulph  died,  and  was  buried 
at  Winchester.  It  has  been  asserted 
by  some  historians  that  it  was  to 
Judith  Alfred  owed  his  intellectual 
training.  It  is  not  impossible  that 
she  may  have  influencea  him,  but  it 
is  scarcely  probable,  from  the  fact  of 
her  being  little  more  than  a  child 
herself  when  Ethelwulph  married  her. 
Also,  it  is  asserted  that  she  left  the 
kingdom  and  returned  home  in  dis- 
grace about  the  year  860.  After  the 
death  of  her  husband,  who  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Ethelbald,  she,  to  the  great 
scandal  of  the  Church,  married  him, 
the  son  of  her  husband.  He,  how- 
ever, died  in  860,  when  she  returned, 
80  that  it  is  hardly  probable  that  the 
influence  of  a  young  lady  of  seventeen 
could  have  been  very  great  during  her 
short  stav  in  England  over  the  open- 
ing mind  of  Al&ed.  To  Ethelbald 
succeeded  Ethelbert,  with  whom  Al- 
fred was  then  residing,  and  died  in 
866,  when  again  Alfred  gave  way  to 
his  brother,  Ethelred,  who,  as  the 
Danes  were  assuming  a  threatening 
aspect,  was  allowed  to  fill  the  vacant 
throne.     Alfred  nmde  no  objection, 


and  even  went  to  reside  with  his 
brother.    In  the  jrear  868,  when  in 
his  twentieth  year,  he  was  betrothed 
to  Ethelswitha,  a  daughter  of  the 
Earl  of  the  Gaini ;  they  were  married 
in  Merda,  and  returned  to  Ethelred*8 
court,  when  in  a   short  time  mes- 
sengers came  from  the  bride's  friends 
informing  them  that  the  Danes  were 
in  the  field  and  must  be  met  at  once. 
The  happiness  of  Alfred's  honeymoon 
was  disturbed  by  the  shrill  trump  of 
war,  and  the  two  brothers  prepared 
for   the   terrible   emergency.      The 
one  leaving  his   kingdom  and  the 
other   his  bride,  placed  themselves 
at    the   head   of    the    army,    and 
marched  as  far  as  Nottingham,  but 
could  not  get  a  pitched  battle ;  a 
sort  of  truce  was  declined,  and  they 
returned.    But  in  a  short  time  the 
Danes,  who  were  very  wary  in  the 
field,  had  reinforcements.    Another 
division  landed  at  Lindsay,  in  lin- 
colnshire,  from  the  Humber,  pilla^ 
the  cloister  of  Bardney,  slew  all  its 
inmates,  and  burnt  the  building  down. 
The  Ealdorman  Alsar   gathered  an 
army  t(^ether  which  was  reinforced 
even  by  a  detachment  of  men  s^it  by 
the  monastery  of  Croyland  und^  the 
command  of  a  bold  lay-brother.  They 
met  the  enemy  at  Kesteven.  and  a 
fierce   battle   ensued.    In   the  first 
brunt  of  the  fight  three  of  the  DanM 
leaders  were  killed,  but   reinforce- 
ments appeared  during  the  nighty  and 
the  Saxons  were  pimic-stricken,  many 
fled,  and  before  daybreak,  only  one 
quarter  of  his   forces  remained   to 
Algar.     Early  in  the  morning,  the 
Christian  leaders,  after  partaking  of 
the  Sacrament,  led  out  their  men  and 
marshalled  them  into  a  solid  mass, 
when  by  linking  their  bucklers  toge- 
ther, they  ofiered  a  good  resistance  to 
the  charges  of  the  enemy.    They  con- 
tinued to  ofier  this  passive  resistance 
all  day,  though  exposed  to  a  sharp 
shower  of  arrows  and  repeated  onsets, 
until  the  Danes,  tired  and  exhausted, 
with  their  endeavours  to  break  them, 
feigned  a  retreat^  when  the  Christians, 
against  the  advice  of  their  leaders, 
broke  through  their  ranks,  and  fol- 
lowed in  pursuit    As  soon  as  they 
were  scattered,  the  Danes  turned  upon 
them,  fought  them  in  detail,  and  slew 
nearly  every  man,  only  a  few  young 
men  managed  to  escape  into  an  ad- 
joining wood.    Algar,  the  leaders,  the 
iHuve  men  w^re  all  dead.    ThMe 
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youths  pushed  on  as  fast  as  they 
ooiild  to  give  warning  to  the  monks 
of  CroylMid  Abbey,  one  of  the  finest 
monasteries  in  that  part  of  the  coun- 
try. They  arrived  there  just  as  Abbot 
Theodore  and  the  brethren  were  at 
their  matin  vigils,  with  tears  and  sobs 
they  rush  into  the  church ;  the  ser- 
vice is  suspended,  and  the  Abbot  and 
convent  hsten  breathlessly  to  the 
hurried  tale  of  these  men,  that  all 
their  companions  were  slaughtered, 
and  the  heathens,  drunk  with  Chris- 
tian blood,  were  hurrying  on  to  their 
holy  place.  The  old  Abbot,  when  he 
had  recovered  from  the  horror  of  the 
news,  selected  some  of  the  oldest 
monks  and  young  children  to  remain 
with  him,  thinking  that  whatever 
happened  they  would  not  slaughter 
ihe  defenceless:  the  rest  of  the  bre- 
thren he  ordered  to  make  their  escape 
to  the  adjoining  fens.  They  set  out, 
tdking  with  them  many  of  the  most 
precious  relics,  all  the  jewels  and 
valuables ;  filled  a  boat  with  every- 
thing that  could  be  gathered  m 
the  time  and  reached  the  wood  of 
Ancarig,  where  they  remained  con- 
cealed for  four  days— ten  priests  and 
about  thirty  monks.  After  they  had 
set  out,  Abbot  Theodore,  and  those 
who  remained  with  him  put  on  their 
sacred  vestments,  went  into  the  choir 
of  the  church,  and  performed  the  re- 
gular hours  of  the  divine  office ;  then 
mass  was  celebrated,  and  at  the  veiy 
instant  when  the  Abbot  and  his 
assistants  had  partaken  of  the  Com- 
munioD,  the  wild  shouts  of  the  hea- 
then were  heard ;  in  one  moment  they 
were  in  the  church,  and  in  another 
moment  Abbot  Theodore  fell,  smitten 
down  by  the  ruthless  hand  of  one  of 
their  leaders,  smitten  down  in  his 
sacred  robes,  at  the  foot  of  the  altar. 
His  assistants  were  seized  and  be- 
h^Buled,  and  the  others,  as  they 
endeavoured  to  rush  out  of  the  build- 
ing, were  seized,  tortured  to  reveal 
where  the  treasures  were,  and  then 
put  to  death.  Asker,  the  Prior,  met 
nis  death  in  the  vestry,  and  Lethwyn, 
the  Sub-Prior,  in  the  refectory.  When 
the  work  of  slaughter  was  over,  the 
Danes,  exasperated  at  finding  no 
treasures,  broke  open  all  the  shrines 
of  the  saints,  pilea  up  the  bones,  set 
fire  to  them  ;  then  to  the  church,  and 
then  to  the  monastery  and  all  its 
buildings.  For  seven  days  the  con- 
flagration raged  imtil  what  had  been 


one  of  the  most  renowned  abbeys  in 
the  kingdom,  with  its  church,  its 
shrines,  its  valued  relics,  its  books, 
was  all  consumed,  its  busy  life  stilled, 
and  no  trace  of  it  to  be  found,  but  a 
smouldering  mass  of  charred  timbers, 
fallen  pillars,  and  half  shattered 
walls.  When  this  terrible  work  was 
done,  the  heathen  marched  on  to 
Medeshampsted,  another  renowned 
monastery,  known  afterwards  as 
Peterborough :  they  met  with  some 
resistance  at  first,  but  soon  overcame 
it,  broke  their  way  in,  and  one  of  their 
leaders  was  killed  in  the  breach.  The 
other  was  so  enraged  against  the 
monks,  that  he  ordered  every  man 
to  be  slain  who  was  found  wearing 
that  garb.  Another  caruage  took 
place,  not  a  monk  escaped  ;  all  were 
slain,  the  altars  overthrown,  the  mo- 
numents broken  to  pieces,  the  large 
library  consumed,  charters  torn  up, 
relics  scattered  about,  trodden  under 
foot,  and  the  whole  place,  after  a  con- 
flagration which  lingered  for  fifteen 
days,  burned  to  the  ground.  They 
then  marched  on  towards  a  nunneiy 
at  Ely,  where  they  slew  all  the  women 
and  destroyed  the  place.  On  th^ 
went  through  the  panic-stricken 
oountrv,  their  course  marked  bjr 
bloodshed  and  confli^ations,  until 
they  reached  the  territories  of  the 
West  Saxons,  when  a  pitched  battle 
was  fought,  both  Alfred  and  Ethelred 
being  present  in  the  field,  and  through 
the  bravery  and  activity  of  the  former 
the  Danes  were  thoroughly  routed. 
Some  time  afterwards,  when  addi- 
tional reinforcements  had  arrived,  they 
made  another  onslaught,  and  at  iier^ 
ton  the  Saxons  were  defeated.  Soon 
after  this  calamity  Ethelred  died,  and 
his  lx>nes  were  conveyed  to  Wimbome 
Minster,  as  Sherborne,  where  the  West 
Saxon  monarchs  lay,  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  enemy.  Alfred  then,  in  or 
about  the  year  871,  succeeded  to  th© 
throne,  but  there  is  no  account  extant 
of  any  formalities  or  ceremonies  of  his 
coronation.  The  country  was  in  a 
most  disturbed  state,  and  the  new 
king  had  to  leave  his  orother's  grave, 
put  on  his  sword,  and  fight  for  his 
own  crown.  That  crown  he  lost  after 
a  long  and  iM^vely  maintained  strug- 
gle ;  everything  was  in  confusion, 
monasteries  were  pillaged  and  de- 
stroyed, churches  were  rifled,  the 
monks  fled  from  the  country,  the 
nobles  hid  themselves,  and  Alfred, 
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with  a  f^  Ibllowerft,  found  a  shelter 
in  the  wiidft  of  SomersetehircL  where 
he  awaited  in  patience  the  hour  of 
his  delivery.  Most  of  the  romantic 
anecdotes  connected  with  the  Alfred 
of  legend,  relate  to  this  period,  more 
especially  that  well-known  adrenture 
with  the  neatherd's  wife  ;  not  an  im- 
possible, nor  an  improbable  thing, 
out  unfortunately  for  its  authenticity, 
not  once  mentioned  by  Saxon  autho- 
rities, fond  as  they  were  of  everything 
connected  with  the  memory  of  Eng- 
land's darling,"  as  they  called  him. 
In  the  year  878,  Alfred,  whom  the 
Danes  thought  dead,  re-app€»red  sud- 
denly firom  his  hiding-place,  in  Somer- 
setehire,  followed  oy  an  army, 
attacked  the  Danes,  and  defeated 
them.  Thev  then  withdrew  to  Chip- 
penham, which  Alfred  besieged  for 
fourteen  days,  wheu  hunger  brought 
the  enemy  to  submission  and  they 
promised  to  quit  the  kingdom.  Sub- 
sequently another  outbreak  took  place, 
and  then  came  a  long  peace,  during 
which  the  excellencies  of  Alfred's 
genius  and  character  manifbsted  them- 
selves. He  made  it  his  practice  to 
travel  about  in  his  kingdom,  staying 
at  different  places  fbr  some  time  ;  he 
compiled  his  code  of  laws,  with  the 
advice  and  assistance  of  the  wise  men 
of  the  kingdom  ;  and  he  re-organized 
the  administration  of  justice.  In  the 
year  880,  when  the  Pagans  were  in 
possession  of  London,  he  made  a  vow 
that  if  they  were  defeated  he  would 
send  an  embassy  With  gifts  to  the 
Ohiistian  Churches  in  the  remote 
Bast  A  belief  obtained  amongst  the 
Saxons  that  St  Thomas  had  planted 
Churches  in  India,*  which  receives 
some  confirmation  from  the  fact  that 
when  the  Mahometans  spread  their 
religion  towards  the  East,  tbey  found 
Christian  Churches  there.  London, 
however,  was  recovered,  and  Alfred 
fulfilled  his  vow.f  An  active  inter- 
course was  maintained  with  foreign 
countries,  and  we  learn  from  Asser 
that  he  had  seen  letters  and  presents 
sent  to  Alfred  from  the  Patriarch  of 
Jerusalem.  Amongst  the  wise  and 
learned  who  surrounded  the  person  of 
Alfred,  whose  advice  he  sought,  and 
who  were  his  active  assistants  in  his 
benevolent  Works,  were  Werefrith, 


Bishop  of  Worcester:  Pltgnmd, 
whom  he  elevated  to  the  throne  of 
Canterbury ;  Ethelstan,  Werewuli 
and  last,  but  not  least,  his  devotau 
Mend  Asser,  who  has  left  a  most  in- 
teresting biography  of  him  to  poste- 
rity, from  whose  pages  we  gleim  many 
of  the  incidents  of  our  narrative 
Asser  tells  us  he  was  invited  to  the 
court  of  the  renowned  Saxon  king  in 
the  year  884  It  was  then  the 
gathering  point  of  all  the  learning  of 
the  kingdom.  He  had  been  a  monk 
of  St  David^s,  but  had  attracted  the 
notice  of  Alfred,  who  pressed  him  to 
come  to  court,  made  him  his  most 
intimate  friend,  and  consulted  him 
on  eversrthing.  A  fitter  man  could 
not  have  been  found  to  eigoy  the 
friendship  of  sudi  a  monarch  as 
Alfred.  Bv  their  united  endeavonrs 
schools  and  monasteries  sprung  up  in 
all  directions,  the  educational  part  of 
which  fell  under  the  administratien 
of  Asser.  Newminster  Hyde  Abbey, 
which  AliM*sfkther  had  eommeneed, 
was  completed;  a  monastery  was 
built  in  Athelney  by  Alfred,  also  a 
nunnery  at  Sherborne,  whei«  he 
placed  his  daughter.  Ethelgiva,  ai 
Abbess ;  and  his  wife  rounded  another 
nunnery  at  Winchester,  to  which  she 
might  retire  if  she  survived  her  hus- 
band. A  new  Hfe  seemed  to  awaken 
under  the  influence  of  this  good  king. 
He  had  felt  the  want  of  early  educa- 
tion bitterly  himself ;  it  had  caused 
him  many  a  weary  night's  vigil,  when 
battling  against  his  own  ignoranccL 
and  he  longed  for  the  division  of 
knowledge  amongst  his  people  of  aU 
classes.  In  his  own  works  he  has 
expressed  a  wish  that  all  the  free- 
bom  youth  of  his  dominions  might  bb 
taught  at  least  sufficient  to  enable 
them  to  read  the  Scriptures  in  their 
native  tongue — a  noble  sentiment  for 
a  monarch  of  the  ninth  century,  and 
a  member  of  a  Church  which  was 
destined  to  be  overturned  before  that 
wish  could  be  accomplished  As  an 
author  he  has  left  an  imperishable 
name  behind  him.  This  man,  who 
could  not  read  until  his  twelfth  year, 
and  began  to  learn  Latin  at  twenty^ 
became  an  indefatigable  translator  of 
Latin  authors,  and  not  a  mere  trans^ 
later,  but  a  commentator,  as  whole 


•  In  the  Cottonian  MSS.,  Caligala,  A  ziy.,  U  a  life  of  St  Thomas  'ul  Ani^o-dazoii, 
whttrt  he  ia  represent^  aa  hing  sent  on  a  minion  to  India, 
t  l^axon  Chron.,  88ft. 
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pMMigeB  6f  hift  own  reflections,  inter- 

Sers^  in  his  translations,  will  show, 
e  had  a  great  love  of  compiling. 
It  was  his  practice  to  get  Asser  to 
read  favourite  works  to  him,  and  to 
enter  dioioe  passages  in  a  booK,  which, 
grew  until  it  contained  the  gist  of  his 
reading  and  the  gems  of  his  own 
thought  That  book  was  his  constant 
companion ;  he  carried  it  in  his  bosom, 
and  has  testified  to  the  consolation  it 
was  to  him  in  the  hour  of  sadness  and 
misfortune.  Cue  of  the  great  Latin 
works  he  rendered  in  Anglo-Saxon 
was  Boethiu8,*'DeCon8olationePhilo- 
sophio/'  which  contains  also  many 
of  his  own  reflections.  This  work, 
whidi  abounds  with  the  most  elevated 
thought^  exprMsed  in  language  whose 
calm  beauty  has  elicited  the  admira- 
tion of  all  ages,  and  finds  admirers  in 
the  world  stilly  belongs  to  the  period 
when  tht  Roman  tongue  was  dege- 
iierating-;-to  that  age  when  learning 
was  lost  in  the  darkness  which  closed 
over  the  world  after  the  great  barba- 
nan  migration.  Boetbius  had  been  a 
consul  and  a  senator  in  the  court  of 
Theodorie  the  Ostrogoth,  who,  grow- 
ing jealous  of  him,  imprisoned  him 
said  put  him  to  a  cruel  deatL  From 
the  prison  of  this  unfortunate  scholar, 
written  under  the  terrible  apprehen- 
sion of  death,  issued  the  "  De  Conso- 
Ijttione  Philosophiie,"  the  last  ray  of 
l^ht  which  fell  upon  the  darkness  of 
the  middle  ages  from  the  sunset  of 
Boman  glory.  This  translation  of 
Alfred  is  much  praised  by  the  chro- 
nielera,  and  has  come  down  to  us  in 
two  ancient  manuscripts.* 

His  next  literary  work  waa  the 
translation  of  Orosius'  "  Chronicle  of 
the  World,"  a  book  which  arose  out 
of  the  literar]!:  friendship  of  two  great 
men,  St  Augustine,  the  Father,  and 
Orodns.  Augustine  was  engaged  upon 
his  great  treatise,  "  De  Civitate  Dei," 
and  ne  persuaded  his  friend  Orosius 
to  write  a  companion  work  to  it,  in 
the  shape  of  a  history  to  support  the 
object  of  his  own  labours,  which  was 
to  refute  the  charge  brought  against 
tjie  Church  by  Pagans,  that  Chris- 
tianity had  caused  the  fall  of  the 
Boman  Empire.  Like  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Boethius,  this  version  of  Oro- 
sius abounds  with  the  interpolated 


reflections  of  Alfred  himself.  Tlien 
he  did  the  same  with  the  **  Ecclesias- 
tical History"  of  Bede,  but  wisely 
refrained  from  adding  to  the  text  of 
that  historian  matter  of  his  own. 
He  also  translated  Gregory's  **  Regula 
Pastoralis,"  a  book  regarded  as  so 
great  an  authority  in  ecclesiastical 
matters  that  every  bishop  in  the 
kingdom  had  a  copy.  To  this  book 
Alfred  prefixed  an  original  introduc- 
tion, stating  his  object  for  studying 
and  ti-anslating  it  William  of 
Malmesbury  says  that  he  died  whilst 
engaged  on  a  translation  of  the  Psalms, 
and  about  the  same  period  it  was  as- 
serted that  he  had  translated  other 
portions  of  Scripture,  and  even  the 
whole  Bible ;  but  we  must  bear  in 
mind  that  the  silence  of  Saxon  autho- 
rity, though  it  does  not  disprove  the 
truth  of  these  assertions,  made  three 
centuries  after,  tends  howeverto  throw 
a  doubt  ui}on  them.  The  art  of 
measuring  time  by  means  of  candles 
has  been  attributed  to  him,  as  also 
the  invention  of  horn  lanterns  to 
protect  these  candles  from  the  wind. 
Ten  years  of  peace  were  thus  occupied, 
when  the  Danes  once  more  invaded 
the  country  under  Hastings,  and 
Alfred  was  compelled  to  lay  aside  his 
pen  and  gird  on  the  sword.  They 
were  repelled,  but  returned  to  the 
struggle,  when  the  indefatigable 
monarch  resolved  upon  meeting  them 
upon  their  own  element ;  ships  were 
built  in  which  he  put  to  sea,  fought 
the  enemy,  and  if  he  did  not  wholly 
defeat  them,  crushed  their  strength. 
Of  the  last  four  years  of  his  life  there 
iff  no  record,  and  history  is  also  silent 
as  to  the  mode  of  his  death.  We 
are  spared  the  pain  of  contemplating 
the  sorrowful  termination  of  a  career 
which  had  been  glorious  and  good. 
We  have  the  life  with  all  its  vicissi- 
tudes, its  struggles,  its  triumphs,  its 
bravery  on  the  field  and  its  gentle- 
ness in  the  study.  We  have  Alfired 
living,  but  at  his  death  the  historic 
muse  laid  down  her  pen.  What  more 
remains  of  Saxon  history  after  the 
death  of  Alfred,  embraces  a  final 
struggle  with  the  Danes,  who  ulti- 
mately ruled  the  country  for  some 
years  ;  when  the  Saxon  line  was  once 
more  restored,  only  to  be  overturned 


*  One  in  the  CotUmian  MSS.,  Otho,  A  vi,  sec.  10,  slmost  destroyed  by  fire,  and  the 
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by  an  invading  deluge  of  another 
MYenturous  raoe,  who,  as  it  marched 
through  the  country,  reiterated  upon 
Saxon  people,  upon  Saxon  institutions, 
and,  though  Curistians,  upon  Saxon 
churches,  the  same  scenes  of  violence 
and  spoliation  as  did  the  Pagan 
Saxons  upon  the  first  phase  of  British 
Christianity.  Many  other  points 
might  have  been  touched  upon,  some 
perhaps  more  important  than  what 
we  have  selected,  but  space  forbids 
us  to  go  more  deeply  into  this  exa- 
mination of  Saxon  history,  though  it 
is  a  subject  towards  which  the  atten- 
tion of  Englishmen  is  being  directed. 
In  the  shi^v  evening  of  life  the  mind 
returns  fondly  to  the  scenes  of  early 
youth,  and  so  in  the  advanced  ages 
of  national  maturity,  it  is  but  the 
operation  of  the  same  natural  feeling 
to  revert  to  the  infancy  of  the  State, 
and  trace  out  the  gradual  stages  of  its 
development.  More  especially  should 
this  be  the  duty  of  the  historian  to 
guide  him  in  the  mazes  of  investiga- 
tion. It  is  the  bent  given  to  national 
action  and  character  in  the  earliest 
times  which  brings  about  those 
extraordinary  events  in  after  centu- 
ries, whose  causes  so  often  baffle  the 
historical  investigator.  And  thus  it 
is  that  by  going  back  through  the 
vast  superstructure  of  the  English 
constitution,  through  traces  of  periods 
of  conflict,  through  works  of  Puritan 
xeal,  Stuart  folly,  Tudor  power,  and 
the  embellishments  of  Norman  in- 
fluence, we  come  to  this  broad  Saxon 
foundation  upon  which  it  all  rests, 
its  liberty,  its  power,  and  its  genius, 
A  marvellous  influence  which  has 
pervaded  the  whole  system  in  all 
phases  of  its  existence.  For  long 
years  was  that  Saxon  spirit  trampled 
under  foot  by  Norman  warriors,  but 
even  then,  ever  and  anon,  it  raised 
its  voice  and  arm  against  the  op- 
pressor— it  lay  dormant  but  not  dead, 
for  it  re-appeared  in  the  world  in  the 
person  of  WicklifFe,  the  first  great 
Saxon  after  the  Norman  spoliation. 
From  that  time  it  may  be  said  to  have 
gained  the  upper  hand  over  the  Nor- 
man. In  the  opening  literature  of  the 
country  the  Saxon  predominated  ;  in 
the  momentoiis  afiairs  of  the  country 
Saxon  vigour  and  Saxon  voices  pre- 
vailed, snaking  the  Church  by  a 
William  Tyndall  and  a  Hugh  Latimer 
— twice  imperilling  the  thrones  of  the 


Tudors— revived  again  in  that  fierce 
struggle  for  liberty  which  oalled  into 
being  a  long  line  of  Puritan  heroes, 
and  terminated  in  the  tracedy  of 
Whitehall.  It  inspired  the  humble 
tinker  with  that  marveUous  dreaa 
which  has  interlaced  itself  with  the 
thought  of  the  country,  and  atamped 
its  impress  upon  the  literature,  and 
it  is  now  growing  stronger  and 
stronger  in  the  minds  of  FjagliahnwH^ 
as  an  extended  historical  investiga- 
tion is  opening  up  the  treasures  of 
Saxon  histoiy  and  Saxon  laws,  Bot 
only  exhibiting  truths  which  have 
long  remained  hidden,  but  awakening 
once  more  the  old  Saxon  loveof  liberty 
and  light  And  its  tongue,  after 
nearly  fifteen  centuries  of  vicissitadMi 
is  improving  and  spreading  all  over 
the  globe— a  strong  vit^  speech. 
There  is  something  in  the  Angld- 
Saxon  idiom  which  is  calculated  to 
outlive  the  ravages  of  time ;  it  is 
nervou&  vigorous,  and  flexible,  capa- 
ble of  tne  highest  uses  of  a  language 
— it  has  in  it  a  clearness  which  can 
reveal  the  most  recondite  truths  of 
science,  and  a  music  which  can  express 
all  the  melodies  of  poesy.  It  has  a 
power  of  denunciation  terrible  as  the 
thunder's  roar,  and  strains  of  pathos 
melting  as  a  mother's  tears.  It  is  not 
then  surprising  that  such  a  tongue 
should  force  its  way  in  the  world,  and 
the  prediction  is  becoming  daily  lea 
unreasonable  that  if  any  one  of  the 
spoken  languages  of  the  earth  should 
predominate  over  the  others  and  be- 
come the  universal  tongue,  that  laa- 
guage  will  be  our  Saxon  English. 
Already  it  has  begun  its  strife  with 
the  many  varied  idioms  of  the  earth; 
it  is  heard  everywhere — ^in  the  wild, 
snowy  wastes  of  Greenland  and  in 
the  arid  plains  of  Arabia  j  amongst 
the  classic  ruins  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
and  amid  the  strange  splendours  of 
oriental  architecture ;  amongst  the 
dust  of  Egyptian  power,  in  the  almost 
untrodden  regions  of  Central  Africa, 
in  the  dense  forests  of  Canada,  on 
many  a  broad  lake,  many  a  noble 
river,  and  many  a  prairie  plain  in  the 
New  World  ;  in  fine,  it  is  to  be  heard 
wherever  the  sole  of  man's  foot  has 
trodden,  alike  where  civilization  rean 
its  palace  and  its  temple  as  where  the 
naked  savage  plants  his  primitive 
hut. 
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SCENES  IN  THE  TRANSITION  AOB  FBOM  C JESAB  TO  CHRIST. 


m  THS  LAUiunmAir  vokmt. 

As  the  life  of  the  slave  Eunus  was  in 
constant  jeopardy  in  Rome,  the  Chris- 
tian society  who  met  at  the  house  of 
Thanarsaia,  who  had  for  some  time 
secretly  protected,  finally  arranged  a 
plan  for  enabling  him  to  escape  from 
the  city,  and  proceed  by  sea  to  Massi- 
lia.  One  of  their  societies  had  already 
been  established  in  an  inland  town 
chiefly  inhabited  by  Grauls ;  and  they 
wisely  conceived  that  the  presence 
there  of  one  who  had  been  in  com- 
roonication  with  the  living  witnesses 
of  Christ,  would  aid  the  development 
of  the  Church  in  that  locality.  Ac- 
cordingly he  was  enabled  through  the 
assisttwce  of  his  friends  to  quit  Rome 
in  disguise,  and  live  under  the  guar- 
dianship of  the  Christians  in  the  old 
town  of  Corioli,  on  the  borders  of  the' 
Laurentian  Forest,  until  a  vessel  was 
selected  to  bear  him  to  his  destina- 
tion, a  project  to  which  lusa  contri- 
buted no  small  portion  of  the  means. 
It  happened,  just  at  the  time  this 
desini  was  to  be  executed,  that  Arion. 
to  wnom  it  had  been  communicated 
by  lusa,  having  to  proceed  to  Ostia, 
where  some  blocks  of  precious  marble 
had  arrived,  which  he  had  ijrooured 
for  his  studio,  requested  his  friend  to 
accompany  him  thither,  a  request  to 
which  she  gladly  conformed.  Arrived 
at  the  old  seaport,  Arion  having 
transacted  his  personal  affairs,  actively 
devoted  himself  to  the  project  in 
which  lusa  was  interested ;  communi- 
cated with  Eunus  through  a  Christian 
emissary^,  and  having  arranged  his 
passage  in  a  vessel  about  to  sail,  and 
learned  that  he  was  safely  and  secret- 
ly disposed  therein,  returned  to  lusa, 
with  whom  next  morning  he  arrange- 
ed  to  eiyoy  a  holiday  in  the  beautii'ul 
pine  woods  which  extended  for  many 
miles  along  the  southern  coast  Ac- 
cordingly, taking  a  conveyance  from 
Ostia  to  the  antique  town  of  lAuren- 
tum,  they  wandered  forth  together  in 
the  sunshine  of  the  lovely  June  wea- 
ther, alone  the  historic  shore,  amid  the 
scenery  which  then,  as  now,  evoked 
many  a  Virgilian  echo. 

The  day  was  bright  and  lovely. 
To  the  south  spread  the  blue  sea, 
dotted  with  many  a  vessel  and  barque, 
Approaching  or  dwindling  toward  the 
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horizon ;  along  which  lay  a  tumult  of 
white  clouds,  whence  breathed  a  soft 
warm  wind  stirring  gently  the  masses 
of  myrtle  boscage,  which  grew  alonar 
the  pleasant  green  sea  banks,  and 
mineiine  with  the  melodious  sound 
of  the  fresh  azure  waters,  as  they 
broke  in  never  ending  harmonies 
on  the  sands  and  rocks  beneath. 
Sea-eulls  out  in  the  bay  floated 
in  flocks,  joyously  screaming  and 
hovering  over  their  sailing  comrades. 
All  things  wore  the  liglit  and  anima- 
tion of  summer.  A  torrent  of  eme- 
rald verdure,  flowers,  grass,  and 
trailers,  streamed  down  the  gray  cliffs 
which  were  continued  in  reefs— the 
primeval  base  of  the  land, — along  the 
shore,  bared  by  the  beating  waves, 
reefs  covered  with  marine  mosses  and 
lichen,  and  amid  which  in  hollows^ 
and  interstices  filled  with  clear  water, 
the  sea  anemonies,  scarlet  and  purple, 
soft  lay  in  pools,  amid  multitudes  of 
many  coloured  pebbles,  smoothed  and 
rounded  by  the  rolling  of  the  waters. 
Ever  and  anon  upon  some  jutting 
rock  the  ever  recurring  billow  broke 
and  flung  itself  in  spray.  Here  ap- 
peared an  old  fane,  shaded  by  dark 
cypress  columns  on  either  side;  its 
half  ruined  marble  walls  covered  with 
inscriptions  to  its  god, — now  well  nigh 
obliterated  by  moss  and  verdure ;  here 
some  old  tower  with  red  brick  ruinous 
battlements,  hooded  or  half  hidden  in 
the  exuberant  vegetation.  Beneath, 
where  the  luxuriant  azure  sea  broke 
in  a^long  line  of  shining  foam,  an  old 
wreck  lay  half  sunk  in  the  sands — 
huge  bulks  and  fragments  of  a  great 
ship,  its  planks  and  fitting  shattered 
ana  tossed  about — the  rum  of  a  tem- 
pest,—upon  which  a  group  of  children 
played,  building  houses  of  shells ;  now 
a  peaceful  spectacle,  contrasting  with 
the  storm  which  had  cast  it  there, 
and  musical  with  joyous  laughters. 

Inland  stretched  the  solemn  dark 
pine  forest,  bordered  by  dark  green 
meadows,  from  which,  here  and  there, 
a  willow-bordered  stream  flowed 
tumbling  over  mossy  rocks,  scooped 
with  cool  ffrottos  draped  with  ivy, 
down  the  declivities  of  the  beach ; 
where  now  rose  some  fisher^s  cot,  hood- 
ed with  foliage :  a  farm  with  square 
turrets  filled  with  hay  and  com ;  quiet 
kine  grazing  or  ruminating  around,  or 
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ho0B  deYonring  heaps  of  pampkms  ;— 
Buch  building  at  long  interyals  mark- 
ing the  curving  ooaal  line,  which  ter- 
minated eastward  in  an  abrnpt  pro- 
montory, clothed  with  pale  ouve,  on 
the  other  side  of  which  was  AntiunL 
Through  these  and  such  like  scenes, 
lusa  and  Arion  wandered,  conversing 
and  enjoying  the  scene  and  day,  untO 
a  curve  of  uie  shore  intercepted  the 
old  towers  of  Lanuvium ;  and  as  a 
pleasant  road  thence  turned  inlancL 
they  left  the  sea  behind,  and  entered 
the  deep  shadows  and  long  arcades 
of  the  lorest  world  profound,  where 
sUenoe  reigned,  broken  only  by  the 
distant  low  of  the  buffalo^  or  the  song 
of  some  bird  cloistered  m  the  dark 
branches  overhead,  or  hidden  in  some 
recluse  leafy  covert 

It  was  already  noon,  and  the  shade 
of  the  spring  woods  was  pleasant,  as 
the  sun  now  oumed  down  m  its  heavy 
midday  heat  Having  proceeded  for 
some  distance  along  a  green  umbra- 
geous road,  across  which  the  branches 
frequently  intertwined,  they  at  length 
came  to  a  well  which  bubbled  up 
within  its  mossy  marble  basin.  Above 
it,  draped  with  long  grasses  and 
flowers,  appeared  a  broken  pedestal, 
which  bore  an  inscription  in  old 
Greek  characters. 

«( Cold  fr<«D  the  earth,  I,  Water,  rise,  to 
cool  each  sunbunied  comer; 
But  when  with  grape  juice  mixed,  1 
tura  the  winter  time  to  summer." 

Bedined  under  the  creen  twilight 
of  the  trees,  beside  this  fount,  the 
sound  of  whose  bubbling  waters 
mingled  with  the  floating  whisper  of 
the  leafy  wind  in  the  lofty  boughs, 
the  pair  of  lovers,  having  partaken  of 
some  refreshment  they  had  carried 
with  them,  amused  the  silent  wood- 
land hours  with  fancies  and  recollec- 
tions. Arion,  who  had  recounted 
some  incident  of  his  early  life,  was 
beginning  to  speak  of  poetry  and  art, 
when  lusa  asked  him  to  narrate  the 
story  of  his  artistic  career,  and  to  un- 
fold the  circumstances  which  had 
determined  his  mind  in  that  direction. 
Upon  which  he  said  : 

^*  My  earliest  sense  of  inspired  plea- 
sure which  arose  from  my  first  con- 
sciousness of  the  presence  of  imamna- 
tion  in  my  soul,— a  sense  which  added 
a  superior  spiritual  glory  to  the  world. 
Playing  on  the  shore  and  in  the  fields 
with  my  little  comrades,  I  delighted  in 


oonstnicting  temi^  of  shdls,  in  the 
most  pleasing  forms  and  coloiirs,  and 
flowers  in  the  most  graoefiil  ahapea^ 
this  is  one  of  my  earuest  recoUeetiQas. 

"  At  that  time,  and  for  years  after- 
wards, as  you  are  already  awaie^  I 
dwelt  in  the  rural  town  of  Sieon 
on  the  coast  of  Attica,  some  thirty 
miles  from  Athens,  with — £»r  my 
parents  had  died  while  I  was  yet  a 
child--one  old  nuin  named  AcathiML  to 
whose  guardianship  I  had  oeen  be- 
queath^ As  I  grew  up,  finding  I 
had  a  formative  talent,  already  exhi- 
bited in  numberless  carvings  on  wood, 
he  sent  me  to  his  brotii^  Sanmon, 
the  Athenian  sculptor,  to  learn  his 
art.  Several  years  I  thus  past  inhii 
studio,  but  up  to  the  tenth  year  of 
careless  versaole  boyhood,  my  labour 
under  his  guidance  was  one  of  do^ 
rather  than  love.  It  was  at  this 
period  an  event  occurred  whidL  elicit- 
ing the  first  ray  of  genius,  finally  led 
-me  to  pursue  with  ardour  the  here- 
ditary, the  national  art  of  my  coun^- 
men. 

Sarimon  had  a  little  daughter,  still 
a  child,  to  whom  I  had  become 
attached,  from  her  exquisite  natuie 
and  wonderful  beauty.  Never  did  a 
purer  glory  shine  on  the  face  of  the 
fairest  of  imagined  nymphs,  tiian 
from  that  of  Aneumi,  which  in  its 
earnest  brightness  and  surpassing  in- 
nocent charm,  was  more  like  that  of 
a  spirit  than  a  mortal  creature.  liv- 
ing under  the  same  roof,  we  woe 
inseparable,  and  when  sitting  beeida 
me  m  the  workshop,  as  I  moulded  or 
carved,  earnestly  gaiing  on  my  labour 
it,  at  such  times,  became  unconsoiimsly 
superior  from  the  influence  of  her 
beautiful  bright  presence.  Aseomi 
was  about  eight  years  old  and  I  ten, 
when  we  went  together  in  the  winter 
season  to  pass  the  feast  of  Maia  witli 
Agathus.  Here  we  had  remainad  a 
month,  constantly  companioned  as 
usual,  now  sailing  along  the  sea  akme 
in  a  small  boat,  singing  and  talking 
to  the  waves  ;  now  sequestered  in  a 
cavern  on  the  beach  near  our  home, 
a  cavern  of  which  I  had  made  a  stu- 
dio, and  where  Sarimon  had  placed 
several  blocks  of  marble,  whidi  I  waa 
already  shaping  into  various  forma ; 
when  one  evening,  by  a  cruel  destiny, 
this  child-friend  so  dear,  wko  at 
mominflhad  entered  a  boat  wfacMin 
to  sail  along  the  coast  to  our  TomxL 
was  caught  in  a  aaddm  atom  ana 
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drowned.  The  same  evening  the  pale 
and  beautiful  little  corpse  was  re- 
oorered  and  conveyed  to  our  desolate 
home.  At  first  this  pitiable  event 
a£Eected  me  like  madness,  and  were  I 
not  restrained  I  should  have  thrown 
myself  into  the  sea,  happy  at  least  in 
associating  my  death  with  hers.  While 
r  gazed  on  her  as  she  lay  on  her  little 
couch,  the  idea  of  losing  her  for  ever 
without  a  memorial,  save  my  an- 
guished memory,  became  insupport- 
able. According  to  our  custom,  in 
two  days  her  funeral  was  to  take 
place  at  earliest  dawn — the  period 
chosen  by  the  Greeks  for  the  mortu- 
ary ceremonies  of  the  very  young. 
Accordindy,  I  waited  until  sul  the 
inmates  of  the  house  were  at  rest,  and 
then  seizing  the  dead  child  in  my  arms, 
carried  her  to  my  cavern  studio ;  lit 
my  lamp,  and  with  a  passionate 
earnest  energy,  commenced  to  sculp- 
ture her  face  from  a  small  block  of 
marble  already  outlined  for  a  statue. 
All  night  I  laboured  with  a  rapidity 
and  exactness  of  touch  of  which  I 
was  then  unconscious ;  all  night  and 
aU  the  next  day,  and  it  was  already 
evening  when  Sarimon  and  several  of 
his  slaves  rushed  into  the  cavern.  As 
thev  entered  for  the  first  time  I 
looked  up  from  the  work  of  love, 
which  I  had  then  well  nigh  perfected, 
and  saw  them  gazing  on  it  witli  emo- 
tions of  wonder  not  unmixed  with 
awe ;  and  when  I  cried  passionately 
to  tell  me,  whether  the  face  I  had 
sculptured  resembled  that  of  my  lost 
child-friend,  sorrow  and  excitement 
for  a  while  gave  place  to  a  mournful 
delight,  for  the  marble  had  become 
the  perfect  image  of  her  beauty.  The 
face,  neck,  and  hands,  were  already 
finished;  for  an  hour  they  per- 
mitted me  to  give  decision  to  the  out- 
line of  the  form  ;  then  bore  the  corpse 
hack  to  the  house,  whither  I  followed, 
nor  raised  my  eyes  therefrom  until 
morning. 

^'  For  many  days  after  the  funeral 
eeremony,  I  lived  wholly  in  my  cavern, 
realizing  the  impression  love  had 
eternized  in  my  mind ;  and  at  length 
completed  the  statue,  whose  likeness 
solaced  my  sorrow,  and  which,  hence- 
forth, ever  present  in  my  working 
chamoer  remained  my  inleDt,  my 
dearest  companion.  Thus  love  formed 
the  inspiration  of  my  first  creation  of 
Bferit,  and  when  this  early  grief  had 
died  away  like  dew  before  the  stw. 


that  image,  more  perfect  than  any  of 
the  same  nature  I  have  since  wrought, 
became  an  endearing  emulative,  in- 
spiring me  to  rival  myself,  and  ani- 
mating me  to  produce  equal  excellence 
in  other  subjects.  More  perfect  in- 
deed as  regards  execution,  I  have 
since  made,  but  none  superior  ip 
feeling  to  tnat  in  which  I  fixed  the 
simple  divine  dawn  of  the  heart" 

A  sigh,  like  the  first  air  of  momincr 
heaved  Arion's  breast,  as  he  ceased 
speakiDg,  and  a  silence  ensued,  durine 
which  lusa  regarded  him  with  a  loos 
of  bright  and  tender  interest. 

"  And  where  is  now  this  statue  V' 
she  asked. 

"  In  Athens,  in  the  temple  of  ^os. 
I  had  it  placed  there  for  security 
before  I  crossed  to  Cyrene.  Mean- 
while, before  that  event  occurred, 
years  had  passed,  during  which  I 
divided  my  days  between  my  art  and 
other  studies.  Attaching  myself  to 
the  Platonic  school,  I  mastered  the 
treatises  of  the  Universal ist  Philoso- 
pher, the  Poet  of  Thought ;— and  at- 
tended the  lectures  of  his  most 
eminent  succedents  who  sought  to 
develop  his  brightest  ideas.  Thus 
between  the  gardens,  the  theatre, 
and  my  studio,  passed  a  delighted 
life;  for  my  studies  were  those  of 
perpetual  beauty,  and  my  faith  as  a 
rlatonist,  which  centrea  solely  in 
bright,  joyous,  supernal  and  hea- 
venly ideas  and  fancies,  possessed 
me  of  the  most  inspired  existence 
to  which  a  heathen  spirit  can  as- 
cend. Long  time  was  it  pleasant 
to  me  to  recall  those  student  years 
at  Athens,  when  surrounded  by 
the  highest  achievements  of  the 
genius  of  art,  associating  with  those 
teamed  in  the  brightest  phases  of  Greek 
culture,  and  exalted  by  an  ambition 
to  equal  the  one  and  attain  to  the 
other,  sun  after  sun  descended  on 
some  work  completed,  some  beauty 
of  thought  or  imagination  remem- 
bered, rleasant  were  then  my  even- 
ing reveries,  when,  companioned  or 
alone,  by  the  Ilyssus,  or  seated  on  the 
ascent  of  the  Acropolis,  under  the 
aged  olive,  I  listened  to  the  innum- 
erable nightingales  in  the  dense 
laurelled  valley  below,  while  the 
moon  rounding  up  the  eastern  sky, 
carried  my  fancy  away  to  the  remote 
climes  whence  our  greatest  philoso- 
phers had  acquired  their  uiysterjous 
lore.  To  such  scenes  and  hours 
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I  hare  ever  reverted  with  a  delight 
the  highest  known  to  me,  until  of 
late/'  added  Arion,  taking  lusa's 
hand,  **  when  you,  friend  of  my  heart, 
have  inspired  me  with  a  higher  love, 
and  through  its  golden  gate  led  me, 
hitherto  ignorant,  to  a  knowledge  oi 
the  truly  divine,  of  the  God  whose 
being  is  one  universal  love.  Thus," 
he  added  after  a  pause,  "  do  we  ever 
look  back  with  the  greatest  delight 
to  those  periods  of  li^  in  which  some 
faculty  of  the  soul  or  feeling  of  the 
heart  has  been  developed  to  the  ut- 
most:— to  some  phase  of  affection  in 
childhood,  some  lonely  imagination 
of  student  hours,  some  love  oi  youth, 
some  achievement  of  manhood,  some 
realized  beauty  of  action  or  thought 
But  trust  me,  such  as  I  have  ex- 
perienced and  briefly  recounted  now 
appear  but  as  a  few  scattered  stars 
in  the  uncertain  sky  to  one  who  looks 
on  the  dawn  and  bathes  in  the  golden 
fflory  of  a  diviner  and  everlasting 
because  true  revelation." 

Presentljr  rising,  they  continued 
their  walk  into  the  heart  of  the  pine 
wood,  conversing  on  many  subjects — 
on  the  horrible  scenes  of  the  great 
Capital,  and  on  the  tyranny  of  the 
Government,  when  Arion  in  allusion 
to  the  latter  said — 

"  It  cannot  last  much  longer.  The 
nobles  and  citizens  are  alive  for  re- 
volt ;  add  to  this,  a  league  is  already 
formmg   among  a  powerful    party 

He  paused  a  moment. 

"What  V  said  lusa.  "Is  a  con- 
spiracy in  being  V* 

Arion  hesitated. 

"  Ask  to  know  no  more,"  he  said  ; 
"perhaps  sooner  than  we  deem  a 
better  order  of  things  will  be  estab- 
lished." 

lusa  looked  at  him  earnestly,  but 
Arion  turned  the  conversation  from 
a  topic  to  which  his  judgment 
warned  him  he  should  not  have  al- 
luded. 

"Would  we  could  live  for  ever 
thus,  dear  friend,"  he  said, "  far  from 
the  oark  deformities  of  life ;  would  we 
could  live  together  in  some  shady 
solitude  like  thi&  or  on  some  lonely 
island,  where  in  love,  in  thought,  in 
prayer,  the  days  would  pass  until  our 
last  sun  looked  on  us,  or,  as  you  be- 
lieve, the  Redeemer  would  appear  in 
His  8eoondglory,and  beams,  ffis  wor- 
shippers, into  an  everlasting  region, 


when  our  hearts  and  spirits  woidd  be 
perfected  by  His  divine  presence." 

"I  sometimes  wish  1  could  flee 
away  to  some  far-off  island  beautiful 
like  one  of  the  golden  clouds  we  see 
in  the  level  sea  of  dawn,**  said  lusa ; 
"  but  again  my  faith  dictates  a  nobler 
course.  To  make  known  the  glory  of 
Ohrisf  s  ideas  and  promises,  and  the 
divine  revelation  of  His  life,  to  those 
still  living  in  ignorance  and  the  sha- 
dow of  the  past,  is  the  grander  duty 
of  a  spirit  destined,  at  furthest,  to 
remain  but  a  brief  period  here." 

To  the  Christians  of  this  epoch 
the  second  coming  of  Christ  was  an 
event  of  immediate  expectation  i  and 
though  Arion*s  love  for  lusa  absorbed 
his  l)eing,  the  belief  he  had  adouted, 
that  those  who  lived  in  accorcEance 
with  the  divine  ideas  of  the  Saviour 
should  be  saved  ;  that  by  propa^t- 
ing  them  they  became  the  heirs  of  His 
mission ;  that  to  them  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  world  would  be  but  a 
glorious  translation  to  a  new  heaven ; 
that  with  such  prospects  before  the 
immortal  soul,  death  no  longer  a  ter- 
ror, became  the  highest  end  hoped  for 
— a  thousand  like  ideas  conforming 
with  the  love  he  bore  her,  led  him  to 
applaud  her  intention. 

"  When  that  last  day  comes,  dear 
one,**  he  said,  "  wherever  we  may  be, 
our  spirits  will  rise  unscathed  above 
ruin,  and  united  ascend  to  the  Spirit 
of  Love.  Meanwhile  let  us  spread 
the  good  tidings,  even  though  death 
arrests  that  divine  duty." 

lusa  took  and  pressed  his  hand,  and 
gazing  with  a  fixed  and  beautiful  look 
m  his  face,— "  Before  I  saw  you,  a 
vision  told  me  I  should  meet  with  such 
a  friend,"  she  said,  "  a  vision — say 
rather  tne  Angel  that  attends  me." 

"An  angel,  lusa,"  said  Arion, gently 
resting  his  arm  on  her  neck  as  she 
stood  beneath  the  great  tree  fronting 
the  evening  star.  "  I  fancied  mysdi 
your  only  iriend." 

"And  are  you  not?" 

"  And  ever  shall  be ;  but  of  this 
angel  you  have  not  told  me.  That  it 
is  a  good  spirit,  I  know,— if  it  be  not 
a  fancy.* 

"'Tis  a  spirit  good  and  gentle." 

"And  when  comes  it  to  you  !" 

"  {Sometimes  in  a  dream,  sometimes 
in  solitary  happy  reverie." 

"And  you  see  it f* 

"As  I  do  you ;  since  we  met  I  np^ik 
to  it  of  you,  confide  all  my  secrets  to 
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it;  and  we  pray  together,"  she  added, 
with  a  sweet  mysterious  look  in  her 
radiant  upturned  eyes. 

"  Its  form  ?"  inquired  the  Greek, 
fimiling. 

"Ah,  I  cannot  describe  its  form, 
*tis  one  of  grace  and  light,  its  eyes 
are  holy  and  pure,  and  beautiful  its 
aspect ;  and  then  its  voice — ah,  how 
lowlily  musical !" 

"  May  not  this  be  imagination?" 

**  N'ot  so— hush,  it  may  be  near  us 
unseen, — but  it  matters  not,  for  I 
Imow  it  loves  you  as  I  do/' 

"Doubtless  the  world  is  full  of 
spirits,"  said  Arion,  after  a  sweet  re- 
flective pause.  "An  infinite  beautv 
lies  around  us,  could  we  but  see  it  with 
our  eyes,  or  through  the  pure  rapt 
reverie  oi  the  heart  The  inner  spirit 
of  the  universe  is  Beauty.  Look," 
he  said,  plucking  a  flower  growing  at 
the  root  of  the  tree,  "  smell  the  brown 
soil,  and  this  blue  violet;  how  divine  is 
the  power  that  from  a  thing  so  dull 
as  earth  can  make  a  thing  so  sweet. 
It  is  wonderful !  But,  ah !  how  much 
more  miraculous  is  love,  which  rising 
in  this  rude  life  creates  within  us  a 
heaven  of  spiritual  beauty.  Would— 
would,  dear  lusa,  that  thy  gentle 
angel,  in  which  I  believe  as  thou  hast 
told  me  of  it,  could  at  our  call  pass 
love's  messages  from  each  to  ojther 
when  separate,  preserving  in  our 
souls  the  sweet  communion  which  to 
me  is  beyond  all  imagined  happi- 
ness." 

"Perchance  it  may  be  so  wrought 
bymy  entreaty— nay, I'm  sure  it  will," 
answered  lusa  in  a  low  voice,  and 
with  a  soft  and  secret  smile,  the  while 
her  £eu;e  in  its  serenity  and  pure 
brightness  resembled  the  pale  sky  over 
the  vanished  sunset  with  its  one 
effulgent  star.  "  For  its  will  is  often 
mine,  and  to  be  with  thee,  friend, 
lover,  spirit,  with  thee  ever,  is  all  my 
joy." 

Arion  pressed  her  to  his  heart,  and 
bending  to  her  sweet  face  which  was 
.  raised  to  his,  calm  and  hai)py,  kissed 
her  pure  lips,  and  she  circling  his 
head  with  her  white  arm,  they  looked 
in  each  other's  eyes,  inVhich  their 
souls  beamed  with  a  beauty  and  de- 
light which  human  and  oivine  love 
alone  can  bestow,  which  unites  all 
that  is  best  in  humanity  with  the 
spiritual  trust  and  faith  which  ex- 
tends its  vision  into  eternity. 

Thus  entranced— ah,  when  comes 


again  so  happy  an  eve— a  few  mo- 
ments passed,  the  while  their  hearts 
throbbed  in  imison,  like  the  two  great 
stars  which  shone  over  the  sea :  when 
lusa,  still  holding  Aiion's  hand,  mur- 
mured in  a  trembling  whisper,  scarce 
audible: — 

"  Oh,  let  us  pray,  lover  and  friend, 
pray  that  on  this  earth  we  may  never 
be  separated,  as  in  heaven,  if  my 
vision  is  true,  we  never  shall  be." 

By  a  simultaneous  movement,  they 
knelt  on  the  violet  covered  earth,  in 
the  stillness,  broken  only  by  the 
satumian  breathings  of  the  dark 
solemn  forest ;  and  as  they  looked  to 
the  celestial  orbs,  prayed,  "0  Father 
of  Spirits!  0  Love  of  Love !  Heart  of 
Hearts !  to  whom  all  who  love  draw 
nigh,  grant  that  while  this  life  is 
ours,  our  souls,  like  yonder  stars,  mav 
ever  shine  in  the  mutual  light  which 
makes  their  heaven." 

Still  kneeling,  the  lovers  remained 
for  a  time  murmuringinaudible  bless- 
ings on  each  other.  When  they  rose, 
lusa's  eyes  were  dim  with  nappy 
tears,  and  a  fervent  and  calm  lustre 
shone  on  the  brow  of  Arion,  as  hand 
in  hand  they  directed  their  steps  to 
the  farm.  The  moon,  already  full 
over  the  sea,  shed  its  splendid  flame 
from  masses  of  pure  white  cloud  over 
the  dim  arcades  of  the  eloomy  pine 
wood,  and  over  the  meadows  of  the 
shore,  dotted  with  white  kine.  Above, 
below,  in  the  deep  hush  of  nature, 
sky  and  earth  ^hmmered  strangely 
pale  in  their  floating  hallow.  All  the 
birds  were  at  rest  save  one,  which 
hidden  in  its  coverture  of  night  leaves, 
still  poured  forth  its  song  in  clear, 
ringing  undulations,  like  the  striking 
of  a  silver  tongue  upon  a  crystal 
sheU. 


The  remnant  of  Buoadicea's  army, 
after  the  death  of  their  queen,  retreat- 
ed into  the  northern  districts  of  the 
island,  where  ami4  the  fastnessesof  the 
forests,  marches,  and  lakes,  they  for  a 
time  bade  the  Romans  defiance.  In 
the  country  of  the  Brigantes,  Selgovia 
and  Demetae,  a  formidable  army,  com- 
posed of  some  of  the  most  warlike 
tribes,  preserved  a  minatory  attitude ; 
and  as  it  was  well  known  that  their 
leaders  merely  awaited  the  arrival  of 
auxiliary  forces  from  the  wild  north 
of  the  country,  and  the  neighbouring 
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iBlands,  to  descend  ag  heretofore  upon 
the  cities  of  the  south,  the  Qeneral, 
Suetonius  Paulinus,  advanced  a  large 
portion  of  his  array  from  the  pro- 
Tince,  to  whose  leaders  he  gave  orders 
to  form  a  series  of  garrisons  alon^  the 
firontier  of  the  Britons,  and  institute 
active  measures  to  extinguish  the  re- 
bellious remnant  of  the  enemy.  Con- 
tiderable  bodies  of  auxiliaries,  in- 
Csntry  and  cavalry,  had  been  sent  by 
Nero  from  Germany  to  Britain:  bv 
such  additions  the  ninth  le^on.  which 
had  suffered  so  severelv  in  the  late 
campaign,  was  restored  to  its  full 
equipment,  and  the  army  placed  on  a 
footing,  which  enabled  its  General, 
while  occupjring  in  sufficient  force  the 
Bouthem  cities,  to  pursue  the  cam- 
paign in  the  northern  regions  of  the 
Ldand.  In  the  former  district,  indeed 
peace  had  already  produced  its  ac- 
customed results ;  commerce  revived ; 
the  colonies,  Camelodunum  and  Yeru- 
lamium  were  rebuilt,  and  lindun, 
risen  rapidly  from  its  ashes,  already 
began  to  assume  its  pristine  import- 
ance as  a  centre  of  trade.  The  con- 
structive activity  of  the  Romans  was 
everywhere  manifested  in  making 
roads,  building  and  rebuilding,  ana 
fortifying  cities;  the  prisoners  taken 
in  battle  being,  as  usual,  instrumental- 
ized  in  such  works.  Desperate  fight- 
ing was  still  maintainea  along  the 
frontier  of  the  Brigantes,  where  Sue- 
tonius frequently  directed  in  person, 
tmd  where  his  cruelty  in  this  war  of 
extermination  aggravated  the  hatred 
and  horror  with  which  his  previous 
career  had  inspired  the  British  nations. 
In  its  new  aspect,  the  campaign  pre- 
sented many  difficulties  and  clangers 
to  the  Roman  soldiers  who  were  se- 
lected to  penetrate  and  assail  the 
Btrongholds  of  the  enemy  —  those 
palis^ed  villages,  situated  in  the 
eentre  of  deep  woods  surrounded 
by  deep  waters,  or  in  the  marshes  and 
islands  of  the  savage  land,  across 
which  the  shadow  of  the  Roman 
e^t  had  been  hitherto  unseen.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  knowledge  of  the 
country  and  the  positions  so  selected, 
frequently  gave  the  Britons  an  ad- 
vantage over  their  assailants,  as  it 
enabl^  them  to  pursue  with  effect 
their  customary  manner  of  fighting. 
Soon,  however,  the  Romans  found  an 
idly  more  formidable  than  any  num- 
ber of  aiudliaries.  Famine  already 
desolated  the  country  of  the  enemy. 


who  had  left  their  lands  uncultivated 
from  the  previous  spring,  when  \sf 
the  summons  of  Buoadicea  they  mus- 
tered their  nations,  fully  persuaded 
that  they  would  be  enabled  to  destroy 
the  Ronumsy'^and  seize  the  stores  and 
riches  of  the  southern  cities.  Thus 
as  winter  approached,  the  hideous 
spectre  of  want  added  a  new  horror 
to  that  of  war. 

Suetonius  Paulinus  had  marched 
with  the  ninth  legion,  the  new 
cavalry  contingents,  and  the  several 
cohorts  of  the  second,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Susarion  and  other  tribune^ 
across  the  country  to  a  great  camp 
near  the  river  Deva,  on  the  north- 
west coast,  which  had  been  formed  bj 
Ostorius  Scapula,  and  which  in  his 
time  was  the  remotest  station  occupied 
by  a  Roman  force.  During  the  late 
war  it  had  been  abandoned,  but  was 
now  selected  as  a  central  point  of 
operations  against  the  Brigantes,  whose 
district  it  neighboured,  and  the  tribes 
of  the  more  distant  north.  Here  % 
town  rapidly  sprung  upj  with  itb 
forum,  theatre,  pubhc  offices,  under 
the  protection  of  the  camp,  the  work 
of  the  prisoners  devoted  to  the  labour, 
and  of  the  soldiers  who  remained 
with  the  Greneral,  who  advanced  the 
larger  part  of  his  force  to  different 
stations  along  the  coast,  and  the  in- 
terior, where  fortified  camps  were  also 
constructed,  whence  tribunes  and  cen- 
turions carried  on  a  perpetual  inter- 
necine contest  with  the  Britons,  be- 
tween whom  and  their  enemies  attacks, 
surprisals,  &c.,  were  of  daily  occur- 
rence. The  position  relatively  occupied 
by  the  conquerors  and  the  native  tribes 
in  Britain  at  this  period,  maj^be  com- 
pared to  that  which  centuries  later 
existed  in  the  neighbouring  island  be- 
tween the  Endish  of  the  |«le  and  the 
Irishry.  The  Komans  concentrated  in 
the  camps;  the  British  sheltered  in  the 
palisaded  villages,  constructed  in  fa- 
vourable positions  in  the  woods, 
marshes,  or  lakes.  "While,  however, 
the  Roman  strongholds  were  well 
supplied  with  provisions  from  the 
coast  and  the  open  occupied  country 
southward,  famine,  as  we  have  said, 
early  in  the  autumn  b^^an  to 
waste  the  British  population,  in- 
tensifying its  ravTuges  as  the  winter 
advanced,  and  as  the  pitil^s  spectre 
of  death  moved  among  the  oncenapi^ 
and  plenteous  viUages  of  the  deep 
wooos,  striking  down  young  and  oioi    • 
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iromen  and  cliildren;  desperation 
rendered  still  more  formidable  the 
courage  of  the  bands  of  warriors  col- 
lected in  those  wild  reeions  adjoining 
the  military  posts  of  the  Romans. 

Althougn  it  was  now  winter,  Paul- 
inos Suetonius  pushed  forward  the 
war  with  a  ruthless  [energy,  it  being 
his  ambition,  after  the  great  campaign 
aeainst  Buoadicea,  to  attain  the  glory 
of  the  entire  subjugation  of  Britain, 
and  so  rival,  if  he  could  not  surpass, 
the  achievements  of  his  great  compeer, 
Corbulo,  in  the  east  of  the  Roman 
world.  He  had  issued  orders  that  no 
quarter  should  be  given  until  the 
rebellion  was  crushe<^  and  as  even  the 
prisoners  taken  were  by  his  commands 
sacrificed,  his  name,  already  hateful, 
had  not  only  become  a  terror  among 
the  rude  nations  to  whom  he  was  op- 
posed, but  in  maoy  quarters  had 
created  an  antipathy  among  the  pro- 
vincials, and  even  in  the  army  itself. 
While  the  General  was  thus  occupied, 
a  new  procurator,  Julius  Classicanus, 
had  arrived  in  the  province,  where  he 
superseded  Catius  Decianus,  who  had 
been  dismissed  from  his  oifice  in  con- 
sequence of  his  having  permitted  the 
colonies  of  Camelodunum  and  Verula- 
mium  tobesurpri8ed,andof  hisshame- 
ful  flight  into  Gaul  during  the  heat  of 
the  rebellion.  An  antipathy  had 
long  existed  between  those  personages, 
and  on  his  arrival  in  Bntain  but  a 
short  time  elapsed  before  Classicanus, 
who  ruled  in  the  province,  soon  dis- 
played an  open  hostility  to  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Gkneral,  whose  cruel- 
ties to  the  natives  he  denounced  as 
impolitic,  and  against  whom  he  easily 
created  a  large  party  among  confede- 
rates, natives,  and  soldiers.  He  de- 
spatched letters  to  Rome  demanding 
his  dismissal* 

The  military  talents  and  energy 
which  Susarion  had  displayed  in  the 
campai^  had  from  the  first  attracted 
the  notice  of  Suetonius,  ever  eager  to 
select  the  most  efficient  instruments 
for  his  projects,  while  the  tact  of  the 
African  Greek  had  cousolidated  the 


favourable  impression  created  by  his 
merit.  Alike  cautious  and  daring, 
ready  in  originating  plans  and  means 
for  the  object  in  which  they  were  en- 
gaged, this  versatile  soldier^  whose 
nature  and  experience  in  the  neld  ren- 
dered him  insensible  alike  to  blood  and 
honour,  was  devoured  by  an  ambition 
which  had  become  the  fixed  idea  of  his 
character,  and  which  was  fanned  alike 
by  the  consciousness  of  his  capacity,  by 
his  imagination,  and  the  superstitious 
confidence  which  he  placed  in  the 
announcement  made  by  the  African 
sibyl  respecting  his  future  career  on 
his  first  arrival  in  Rome,  as  pre- 
viously described.  His  success  in 
several  expeditions  in  which  he  had 
engaged — expeditions  in  which  he 
dispkyed  a  ruthless  vigour,  surpass- 
ing even  that  of  his  General,  raised 
him  so  high  in  the  estimation  of  the 
latter,  whose  ambition  he  had  hitherto 
stimulated,  that  on  the  arrival  of  the 
legions  at  the  camp  on  the  Deva, 
Saetonius  had  raised  him  from  the 
rank  of  atribune  to  that  of  alegatus,t 
a  high  post  in  which  he  was  occa- 
sionally enabled  to  exercise  unq[ues- 
tioned  power  in  the  remote  provmce; 
and  in  the  current  crisis  of  anairs,  just 
at  the  period  when  the  new  Procura- 
tor amved,  and  his  hostile  purposes 
toward  Suetonius  became  known  to  the 
latter,  the  General,  who  remained  at 
the  advanced  headquarters  of  the 
army,  despatched  Susarion  with  two 
thousand  men  and  a  body  of  cavalry 
into  the  countryof  the  Brigantes,dving 
him  entire  control  of  the  expedition^ 
by  which  it  was  determined  to  strike 
a  final  blow  under  circumstances 
which  were  favoured  by  the  universal 
famine  prevailing.  The  newly  ap- 
pointed legatus  was  indeed  well 
fitted  for  the  command;  he  had 
already  mastered  the  most  efficient 
methods  of  carrying  on  a  campaign 
against  an  enemy  so  positioned,  so 
harassed,  of  a  bravery  so  stubborn 
and  undaunted,  but  one  so  impulsive 
and  iso  ignorant  of  the  science  of  vrar. 
The  men  of  the  force  he  controlled 


*  The  Procnrstor  wms  the  ciyil  goreraor  of  the  province  in  whose  hands  rested  the 
yndidal  power,  the  control  of  the  flnances,  collection  and  distribution  of  revenue,  payment 
of  the  army  and  official  staff ;  while  the  general,  whose  function  was  exdnsively  military, 
possessed  aU  the  power  of  a  consnL  The  Procoraton  were  either  knights  or  imperial 
Ireed-men. 

t  The  military  Legatns  appears  to  have  resembled  an  aide-de-camp  in  hit  rank  and 
relation  to  the  Gener^  bat  possessed  a  personal  and  official  power.  Sometlmet  tka  Legatos 
took  the  place  of  the  general  in  command  by  whom  he  was  appointed. 
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had  the  fullest  ocmfidenoe  in  hu  di- 
rection; he  was  already  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  native  character, 
and  had  acquired  a  rapid  sufficiency 
in  the  two  languages  ef  the 
peoples  inhabiting  the  north  and 
eastern  districts  of  the  island  to 
render  himself  intelligible  to  either 
and  become  his  own  mterpreter — an 
important  acquisition  in  times  of  war 
when  native  guides  were  trusted  with 
difSculty;  add  to  this  his  famillari^ 
with  the  African  language  of  his 
cavalry.* 

TheKoman  camp,  which  was  then  the 
headquarters  of  the  war,  was  situated 
on  a  mountain  side  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  river  Deva,  which  divided 
the  territories  of  the  Cornavi.in  which 
it  stood,  from  those  of  the  Ordovices. 
Formed  by  Ostorius  Scapula,  it  had 
been  much  enlarged  since  the  arrival 
of  Suetonius,  and  now  with  its  various 
permanent  structures  and  miUtary 
works — its  forum,  pratorium,  streets, 
stately  storehouses,  workshops,  hos- 
pitals, covered  an  area  of  more  than 
a  square  mile.  To  the  right,  on  the 
land  side,  appeared  a  British  village 
and  a  new  Roman  town,  with  theatre, 
sliops,  &c.,  which  latter  had  been  ex- 
temporized since  the  arrival  of  the 
army.  In  front  spread  the  Setean 
estuary,  its  long  stretching  sandbanks 
and  sand  islands  shadowed  by  the 
woods  and  cliffs  of  the  austere  coast 
hills.  To  the  right  of  the  promontory 
on  which  the  camp  stood,  the  land 
was  serrated  bv  another  inlet  of  cold 
blue  sea,  and  landward  in  all  direc- 
tions, expanses  of  marsh  and  green 
wildernesses,  across  which  in  several 
directions  ran  the  raised  Roman  ways, 
and  forests  spreading  darkly  beyond 
to  the  gray  horizon.  Bleak  and 
savage  was  this  wintry  scene  viewed 
from  the  camp — on  one  side  the 
shivering  wastes  of  rush,  and  grass, 
bramble,  the  rain-fed  rivers,  and 
wild  leaf-dropping  forests;  on  the 
other,  the  dun  foam-billowed  ocean, 
rolling  shadowy,  the  hazy  friths  ana 
barren  shores,  and  sullen  stormy 
headlands,  reaching  westward  to  the 
roaring  bar,  beneath  the  stem  gray 
wintry  sky. 


In  tiie  oamp  all  wia  bcwtl^  and 

activity,  for  the  men  were  pvepu^ 
for  an  expedition  into  the  wild 
country  northward,  the  land  of  th« 
Demet«B  and  Brigantes,  the  mo^  ooa* 
nderable  people  then  in  Bntain. 
This  old  Celtic  race,  who  oeeopied  tlie 
middle  country  from  sea  to  se^  were 
regarded,  both  from  their  munbeiB 
and  valour,  as  the  most  formidable 
of  the  nations  the  Romans  had  ^i- 
countered.  A  race  speaking  much 
the  same  langoage,  dwelt  fax-  off  be- 
yond the  coast  lakes  and  Gelydoft 
forest,  unpenetrated  as  yet  by  the 
conquerors,  while  to  the  n<»ih-eaat 
and  west,  along  the  sea  coast  tenitoiy, 
were  established  other  peoples,  some 
of  whom  had  crossed  the  sea  from  the 
north  of  the  neighbouring  island,  Erie, 
and  others  from  Uie  Cyinbric  Cher* 
sonesus.  As  yet  the  extent  of  Britain 
to  the  north,  and  the  character  of  its 
inhabitants,  remained  unknown  to 
the  Romans. 

In  the  camp  the  infantry  and 
cavalry  were  occupied  bumi^ing  and 
sharpening  their  armour  and  weapons, 
and  preparing  accoutrements  and 
horses  for  the  march.  The  streets,  of 
wooden  and  stone  houses,  rung  with 
preparation,  and  the  loud  voices  in 
several  languages  of  the  soldiers  sing' 
ing  or  carousing  with  their  oomradeti 
There  were  seen  the  stalworth  figures 
of  the  red-haired  Batavians,  lightly 
clad,  despite  the  cold;  the  gay,  swajt' 
gering  talkative  Gaul,  cloaked  in  red, 
and  helmed ;  the  tall  German  leipon- 
aries,  whose  faces  indicated  stub- 
bornness, heartiness,  simplicity,  and 
ferocity ;  the  black  supple  Numidian 
horseman,  turbaned,  m  thick  white 
robe&  standing  round  the  camp  fires; 
the  Roman  infantry,  of  middle  size, 
stem,  active;  the  ^ve  centurioa, 
the  richly  attired  tribune  or  legate, 
passing  hither  and  thither,  inspecting 
or  issuing  orders.  The  quarters  <» 
those  higher  officers  extended  on 
either  saSa  of  the  prsstorium,  behind 
which  was  ranged  in  succession  the 
tents  of  the  tribunes  and  chiefs  of  the 
allies,  the  altars  and  standards;  om 
either  side  were  the  forum  and 
quaestoriura ;  in  the  open  q)ace,  before 


*  There  aitpeAr  to  have  been  asCssar  intimates,  and  the  geographical  affinities  lead  us 
to  sappoae,  several  dialects  spoken  in  Britain :  along  the  south  and  south-east  shores 
colonized  by  the  Belgians,  a  Oermaa  dialect ;  in  the  centre- west,  the  Celtic  of  Gaul  and 
Spain;  along  the  north-east,  a  German  tongue,  perhaps  identical  with  the  old  Uuiguag«  of 
the  Danish  .peainsola ;  in  the  extreme  north,  Celtic,  with  a  nuxtore  along  the  coast  of 
old  Swedish* 
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tlM  portico  of  the  f onner,  the  statae 
ef  the  Emperor.  Slaves  of  ditferent 
okases,  from  the  fire  attendant  to  the 
ftirmour-bearer,  hurried  to  and  fro  in 
the  street  Slaves  of  many  races,  from 
Cappadodan  and  Negro  to  Briton, 
1^066  attire,  rude  or  rich,  bespoke 
their  belonging  either  to  soldiers  or 
officers. 


Susarion  had  brought  with  him  to 
Britain  the  old  Numidian  slave,  Jas- 
iara,  who  at  his  request  had  been 
^ven  him  by  lus  early  patron,  Oaius 
Ku)ax,  but  of  whose  close  and  ter- 
rible relationship  to  him  he  still 
remained  profoundly  unconscious. 
Apart  from  the  dutiful  r^ard,  the 
watchful  obedience,  and  humble  but 
earnest  interest  which  this  servitor 
manifested  for  his  master  and  hiscou- 
oems,  the  latter,  attracted  by  a  sort  of 
mysterious  feeling  for  which  he  could 
hardlv,  had  he  tried,  account,  had 
alreaay  made  this  black-browed  at- 
laBndant  on  his  person  something  of  a 
confidant,  made  him  an  occasional 
present,  and  treated  him  with  as  much 
eood-nature,  mingled  with  indolent 
oisdain,  as  was  compatible  with  their 
apparent  relations.  Speaking  the 
same  lan^age,  which  was  in  itself  a 
bond  of  intimacy  in  remote  Britain, 
Jassara  by  degrees  became  the  minis- 
ter of  his  pleasures  and  secret  affairs 
of  trifling  moment ;  but  of  his  cha- 
racter and  purposes  Susarion  was  as 
little  conscious,  as  that  this  obedient 
and  apparently  affectionate  old  slave, 
who  hung  about  him  like  a  shadow, 
whose  keen  eyes  and  ears  were  pre- 
sent with  him  waking  or  sleeping, 
had  mastered  his  most  hidden 
thoughts,  designs,  and  ambitions. 
Thus,  while  the  slave  thoroughly 
comprehended  his  master's  character, 
the  latter  knew  as  little  of  that  of 
Jassara  as  the  slave  of  himself 

Under  his  outward  aspect  of  hu- 
mility, and  the  mask  of  his  mechani- 
cal external  life,  this  strange  creature 
concealed  an  inner  nature  and  mental 
existence  of  a  cast  dark,  awful,  and 
abnormal,  and  which,  the  result 
primarily  of  an  evil  type  of  race,  had 
become  matured  by  the  circumstantial 
vicissitudes  of  his  career,  by  myste- 
rious disease,  and  l^  the  gloomy  su- 
perstitiona  of  hia  tribe  and  country. 
To  observers  a  commonplace,  faithful 


nonentity,  to  himself  he  was  at  certidn 
periods  an  inspired  being,  unconscious 
of  the  madness  with  which  he  was 
seized,  and  which  corresponded  with 
the  full  of  the  moon — one  of  the  gods 
of  his  tribe,  whom  he  worshipped, 
but  worshipped  still  more  a  more 
awful  deity,  a  power  who  was  his 

S residing  spirit— the  demon  of  the 
esert,  whose  dark  influence,  when 
invoked,  animated  him  with  an  in- 
spired possession,  during  which — for 
the  sunerstitious  ideas  which  a  tribe 
of  theKumidians  connected  with  this 
fearful  fiend  were  all  of  an  evil,  ruUi- 
less,  and  horrible  order — he  was  its 
impassive  minister.  When  such 
epochs  approached,  Jassara  was  ob- 
served to  disappear  for  a  couple  of 
days,  after  which  he  returned  and 
performed  his  duties  as  before.  Su- 
sarion, who  was  acquainted  with  the 
superstitions  of  the  desert,  which  he 
despised,  was  well  aware  of  those 
which  Jassara  followed,  and  had  be- 
come cognizant  of  a  strange  affection 
to  which  he  was  subject  during  the 
voyage  from  Italy  to  Britain,  when 
several  times,  during  the  time  of  the 
full  moon,  he  had  fallen  ill  after  a 
sort  of  paroxysm  which  seized  him, 
passing  thence  into  a  strange  sleep, 
during  which  for  a  time  he  remained 
motionless  and  rigid  as  a  corpse.  On 
one  such  occasion  the  sailors,  believ- 
ing him  dead,  were  about  to  cast  the 
body  into  the  deep,  when,  to  their 
surprise  and  awe  he  arose,  jested  with 
them  on  their  purpose,  and  actively 
resumed  his  vocations.  Since  his 
arrival  in  Britain,  however,  his  disap- 
pearances at  certain  times  were  no- 
ticed by  Susarion,  who  severely 
reprimanded  him  for  his  absence, 
unconscious  of  its  object,  and^would 
have  ordered  him  to  be  sold  but  that 
he  had  become  indispensable  to  him. 
Shortly  after  the  great  battle,  the 
cohorts,  under  the  command  or  the 
tribune,  lay  encamped  in  one  of  the 
towns  of  the  province,  whose  inhabit- 
ants were  chiefly  Romans  and  confe- 
derates, a  clamour  in  the  street  one 
day  attracted  Susarion's  attention. 
Among  the  crowd  was  a  woman  who 
cried  aloud  that  her  infant  had  beea 
carried  away  out  of  his  cradle,  by 
whom  and  whither  she  knew  not  and 
who  appealed  to  the  townspeople  to 
issue  forth  in  search  of  the  child. 
Some  suggested  a  wolf  from  the 
neighbouring  woods  was  the  delin- 
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qaeot :  the  erowd  paased.  Snsarioii, 
•ome  time  after,  haying  called  Jassara, 
was  tbld  by  one  of  his  slares  that  the 
African  had  not  been  seen  since  the 
prerions  evening.  The  same  night 
two  sentinels  gnarding  an  ontpoqjb 
some  miles  from  the  town  observed  a 
flre  on  a  mountain  top  at  some  dis- 
tance, and  a  figure  dancing  round  the 
ffaime.  One  of  their  comrades,  who 
had  been  posted  at  the  foot  of  the 
eminence^  Deing  relieved  from  duty 
and  arrivmg  shortly  afterwards,  broke 
out  into  horrible  invectives  a^nst 
the  savages  while  recounting  his  im- 
pression that  one  of  them  had  sacri- 
ficed a  child,  whose  dying  cries  he 
heard^  and  whom  he  had  heard 
shouting  an  incantation,  as  he  sup- 
posed, while  the  body  was  being  con- 
sumed. The  next  morning  Jassara 
was  found  sleeping  as  usual  in  his 
diamber,  which  adjoined  that  of 
Susarion,  who  accounted  for  his  ab- 
sence by  the  supposition  that  he  had 
been  drinking  with  some  of  the  slaves 
of  the  place. 

The  tent-slaves  and  those  in  attend- 
ance on  Susarion,  though  regarding 
Jassara  with  feelings  common  to  their 
cla£»,  mingled  by  a  sort  of  respect 
based  on  the  favour  displayed  to  nim 
by  his  master,  nevertheless  felt  toward 
him  a  sort  of  dread  at  times,  when 
in  their  meetings  after  labour  thev 
spoke  of  their  gods,  of  magic,  and  such 
l&e  topics  of  discourse,  for  Jassara, 
they  found,  worshipped  a  spirit  under 
the  form  of  a  terrible  serpent,  whose 
abode  was  in  the  centre  of  the  fiery 
desert,  who  appeared  rising  from  the 
world  in  a  tempest,  breathing  flame 
—an  awful  form,  extending  from  sky 
to  sky,  and  reaching  the  douds. 
Some  of  this  ignorant  and  supersti- 
tious crew  trembled  as  with  flaming 
eyes  their  old  comrade  alluded  to  the 
incantations  by  which  this  appalling 
god  was  appeased,  and  of  the  powers 
they  conferred  on  nis  suppliants  ;  but 
the  next  moment  their  fears  fled  in 
laughter,  as  Jassara,  again  resuming 
his  ordinary  aspect  of  good-fellowship 
and  humility,  jested  with  them  about 
their  amours,  or  recounted  tales  of  a 
similar  cast,  full  of  coarse,  broad  hu- 
mour, or  again  regarded  him  in  an 
amiable  light  as  he  drank  to  them,  and 
With  his  horrible  black  face  now 
masked  with  a  caressant  African  ex- 
pression and  supple  with  smiles,  he 
spdce  of  the  Undness  of  his  aear 


master.  When  in  the  flddJJM  c^- 
nions  of  the  soldiers  of  Susarion 
toward  his  slave  were  of  an  equally 
dubious  and  mixed  character;  for 
once,  after  a  battle  in  the  country  of 
the  Brigantes,  when  they  had  slam  a 
number  of  the  enemy,  a  sentinel  re- 
ported he  had  seen  Jassara  at  night 
wandering  among  the  corses  and 
wounded  that  covered  the  scene  of 
combat  knife  in  hand,  chuckling  to 
himself  as  he  prowled  among  their 
heaps,  ever  ana  anon  stooping  and 
stabbing  some  half-dead  Bnton,  like 
a  hungry  man  devouring  the  relics  ot 
a  feast  When,  indeed,  the  demon 
whom  he  worshipped  possessed  this 
monstrous-natured  crea^iure,  revelling 
in  the  madness  which  then  fired  his 
brain,  destruction  became  his  secret 
joy,  his  passionate  delight  Never- 
theless, in  his  inchohate  and  shadowy 
mind,  actuated  by  insanity  and  atro- 
cious superstition,  one  fixed  idea  do- 
minated, an  idea  rooted  in  the  hatred  of 
vanished  years,  cherished  hopelessly 
until  of  late,  and  now,  though  wholly 
concealed  from  all  but  himeilf,  grown 
stronger  than  ever  ip  the  conscious 
power  of  its  fulfilment  Man,  mad- 
man, demon,  living  two  lives — an  ex- 
ternal and  intern^ — this  monstrous 
being,  shaped  for  the  sport  of  a  fiend, 
who  seemed  cast  on  earth  to  work  the 
will  of  its  creator,  whose  possession 
could  in  an  instant  make  of  him  its 
instrument,  could  he  have  appeared 
to  others  as  he  was,  would  have  been 
recognised  as  a  grotesc^ue  but  terribto 
embodiment  of  the  primeval  destiny, 
whose  obscure,  irresistible  power, 
rising  from  chaos  itself,  shsdowed 
the  imagination  of  savage  antiquity. 


nUI  AOTBNTURn  or  BDMBIOIV. 

Winter  had  descended  on  the  wild 
woods  and  marshy  plains  of  Britain, 
the  hills  were  covered  with  forests 
domed  with  snow,  and  from  the  icy 
star  of  the  north  tne  keen  wind  blew 
bitterly,  over  the  frozen  land,  occa- 
sionally intensifying  to  a  storm,  which 
raged  on  the  soUtaiy  sbiplees  sea  and 
desolate  coasts  and  inlsmd,  coverin| 
the  low  grounds  with  deluge.  Mili- 
tary operations  were  suspended,  and 
the  Romans,  isecure  in  the  line  of  for- 
tified camps  they  had  formed  along 
the  southern  frontier  of  the  Brigaatei^ 
seldom  issued  forth  save  on  a  boat- 
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ing  expedition  in  the  boar  and  deer 
aoounding  woods,  or  when  the  sconts 
informed  them  that  some  trilte  medi- 
tated an  attack  on  some  of  the  well- 
supplied  strongholds.  Several  snch 
bad  already  been  made  on  different 
points  by  the  Britons ;  bnt  although 
pressed  by  famine  they  fought  despe- 
rately, they  were  generally  repulsed 
Urith  considerable  loss  on  their  side, 
gnd  no  little  on  that  of  the  Romans. 
Kay,  they  constantly  courted  death, 
which  in  various  forms  seemed  to 
have  encompassed  the  remnant  of 
those  courageous  warriors  who  had 
flurried  to  the  standard  of  Buoadicea. 
In  their  woods  and  their  river  or  lake 
fastnesses  famine  doomed  them  to  a 
dow  death  ;  in  the  front,  the  Roman 
swords.  Ever  and  anon  some  band 
of  the  fierce  gaunt  warriors,  like 
VMng  skeletons,  issued  at  night  from 
the  (&rk  recesses  of  the  great  wood- 
lands, now  stealthy,  hidden  in  the 
cold  doom,  and  now  in  some  snowy 
trenches  and  turn  of  the  outworks  of 
the  camps,  fought  furiously  and  re- 
tired, either  having  seized  on  some 
tnagazine  of  com,  or  lees  fortunate, 
having  left  the  ditches  filled  with  their 
dead.  During  this  harassing  form  of 
warfare  the  Romans  generally  acted 
on  the  defensive,  according  to  the 
orders  of  the  Legate  Susarion,  who 
had  the  command  of  the  advanced 
lines,  and  who,  well  acquainted  with 
the  state  of  the  country,  regarded  the 
famine  then  raging  as  his  best  aux- 
iliary, calculating  on  its  destructive 
effects  during  the  winter,  and  awaited 
the  approach  of  spring  as  the  decisive 
period  for  carrying  the  Roman  arms 
northward,  and  finishing  the  war  be- 
fore the  Britons,  thus  decimated,  had 
prepared  for  its  continuance,  by  sav- 
hig  and  securing  the  harvest  of  the 
coming  year.  Terrible  were  the 
accounts  which  the  scouts  from  time 
to  time  carried  to  the  camps.  They 
spoke  of  the  highways  that  their 
swords  had  strewn  with  corses  and 
skeletons,  half  devoured  by  the  herds 
of  boars  and  wolves ;  of  the  scenes 
they  had  beheld  in  the  villages,  where 
acorns  and  wild  herbs  were  the  only 
food  of  the  Britons,  nay,  of  scenes  of 
cannibalism  too  horriUe  to  recount,  in 
which  the  hunger-maddened  sava^ 
were  seen  roasting  and  devounng 
human  bodies  by  the  fires  in  the 
liouses  and  caverns.  Such  of  the 
itomatis  as  fell  in  oonilict  witb  the 


enemy  at  a  distance  from  the  camps, 
were,  it  was  whispered,  invariably 
consumed  in  such  horrible  fashion* 
the  women  contending  with  the  wild 
beasts,  who  tore  them  from  the 
ffraves,  and  then  roasting  the  limbs 
for  the  fearful  banquets  of  the  famish- 
ing warriors. 

Thus  passed  the  winter.  Suetonius 
Paulinus  remained  with  the  main 
body  of  the  legionaries  at  the  camp 
on  the  Deva,  when  in  this  season  he 
was  less  occupied  by  militimr  than 
the  political  administration  of  the  pro- 
vince, and  by  the  intrigues  of  the 
new  Procurator,  Cerlialus,  who  was 
energetically  labouring  to  have  him 
remanded  n*om  conducting  the  war 
in  Britain.  Meanwhile  the  general, 
Vespasian,  had  him  despatch^  to  the 

government  of  further  Spain,  whither 
e  was  accompanied  by  the  young 
Agricola.  In  tne  southern  province 
peace  was  restored,  the  colonies  Ca- 
meloduuum  and  Yerulamium  were  al- 
ready rising  from  their  ashes,  and  Lin- 
den again  in  process  of  being  rebuilt, 
was  becoming,  as  heretofore,  the  prin- 
cipal emporium  of  trade.  Suetonius, 
wno  was  then  the  most  experienced 
general  in  the  western  empire,  and 
whose  character,  stem  and  noble,  was 
a  complete  representation  of  the 
highest  type  of  Roman  virtue,  was 
inspired  with  a  passion  for  glory,  and 
with  the  ambition  of  completing  the 
subjugation  of  Britain,  a  project  he 
purposed  achieving  during  the  ensuing 
summer.  Before  its  arrival,  however, 
events  occurred  which  obetmcted  ana 
finally  neutralized  the  plans  of  a 
ffeneral  who^  though  possessed  of  the 
highest  military  talents,  was  in  but 
little  favour  at  the  court  of  Nero,  an 
advantage  which  his  enemy  the  Pro- 
curator Cerlialus  possessed,  and  who 
besides  had  rendered  himself  hateful 
to  the  natives  of  Britain  by  his  late 
conquests,  by  the  de«tmction  of  the 
Draidical  order  in  Mona,  his  victory 
over  the  armv  of  Buoadicea,  and  the 
ruthless  ana  excessive  craelty  he 
had  manifested  towards  the  van- 
quished. 

At  length,  when  th  e  spring  returned, 
and  the  sun  shone  forth  again  from 
the  cloudless  sky  over  the  wild  land, 
the  green  plains  and  budding  woods, 
the  army  in  four  divisions  z^vanced 
into  the  country  of  the  Brigantes;  that 
under  the  command  of  Susarion, 
numbering  a  couple  of  thousand  men. 
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taking  «  cental  course  through  a 
coanti7  bounded  on  the  left  ^  a 
ran^  of  high  mountains.  Here 
hardly  a  day  passed  without  a  conflict 
with  the  natives— the  surprise  of  some 
stockaded  village  in  the  woods  by  the 
river  side,  on  a  mountain  or  marshy 
island— a  system  of  guerilla  warfare, 
in  which  the  Britons,  acquainted  with 
the  country,  and  who  exhibited  no 
little  strategy,  fought  with  their  accus- 
tomed resistance,  and  with  occasional 
advantage,  derived  ^m  the  positions 
difficult  to  an  enen^,  in  which  they 
were  in  possession* 

It  happened  that  one  day,  when 
the  summer  was  approaching,  Susa- 
rion  having  gained  intelligence  that 
a  considerable  body  of  the  enemy  had 
mustered  in  a  village  by  a  river 
surrounded  by  woods,  and  bounded 
on  one  side  by  a  plain,  despatched  a 
cohort  to  the  attack,  the  while  he 
ordered  a  bodv  of  cavalry  to  make  a 
circuit  through  the  forest,  so  that  on 
a  signal  they  might  advance  from  a 
certain  point  into  the  plain,  into 
which,  relying  on  their  impetuous 
valour,  he  purposed  to  draw  the 
British  force.  The  plan  succeeded. 
The  Romans  having  made  an  attack 
atfected  to  fly  ;  the  Britons  pursued 
them  into  the  open  ground,  the 
trumpets  blew  thesignal^  the  cavalry 
rush^  from  the  woods,  and  sur- 
rounding the  enemy,  began  to  cut 
them  to  piecea  Susarion,  who  led 
the  attack,  mounted  on  a  powerful 
charger,  and  who  was  rendered  con- 
spicuous by  the  scarlet  tunic  and 
robe,  and  rich  armour,  while  in  the 
thick  of  the  melee  received  an  arrow 
in  the  arm,  which  he  presently  tore 
away,  Roping  hither  and  thither, 
animating  his  soldiers,  to  whom  the 
word,  no  quarter,  was  given.  Ill 
armed,  the  Britisn  warriors,  though 
they  lousht  with  accustomed  fury, 
rage,  and  delight  in  the  contest^ 
were  rapidly  lessened  in  numbers ; 
and  after  a  short  time  the  last  fearless 
few  transfixed  with  javelin,  spear, 
and  arrow,  and  pierced  by  the  short 
sh  arp  swords  of  the  legionaries  strewed 
the  ground.  The  Romans  raised  a 
shout  of  victory,  and  were  already 
beginning  to  plunder  the  dead  and 
wounded  of  their  gold  arm  and  neck 
rings,  when  seveml  centurions  who 
stood  on  arising^ound  near  Susarion, 
suddenly  rushed  forward  crying,  "the 
legate  is  wounded;*'   but   as  they 


reached  him,  weakened  by  the  Uood 
which  had  been  flowing  from  the 
arrow  gush,  he  had  fallen  from  his 
horse  on  the  ground.  A  group  of 
soldiers  hurried  to  the  spot,  and 
raising  the  insensible  figure  on  a  litter 
rudely  prepared  with  their  spears 
and  shields,  bore  him  toward  a  clump 
of  oaks  imder  a  rocky  eminence  at  a 
little  distance.  Arrived,  they  found 
a  deep  cavern  in  the  rock,  within 
which  a  spring  flowed,  at  the  entrance 
of  which  they  laid  down  the  com- 
mander, while  one  of  the  centurions 
having  diBrobed  and  relieved  him  of 
his  armour,  b^an  to  examine  the 
wound. 

While  thus  occupied,  the  soldiers  « 
were  surprised  to  behold  a  female 
figure  aavance  from  the  deep 
gloom  of  the  cavern.  Her  small  but 
stately  figure  was  shrouded  in  a  blue 
robe  or  doak,  whose  hood  thrown 
from  her  head  displayed  a  pale  but 
beautiful  you6nful  face,  sin^Uar  for 
the  stranse  lustre  of  the  eyes,  and 
for  its  noble  and  inflexible  expression. 
An  apparition  so  unexpected  string 
the  battle-heated  and  bloody  soldiers 
for  a  moment  with  a  superstitions 
aw&  as  approaching  she  gaz^  fixedly 
on  the  prostrate  figure,  who  first  then 
opening  his  eyes  beheld  her.  The 
centurion,  who^  after  washing  the 
wound  in  Susanon's  arm,  was  about 
to  bind  it  with  a  piece  of  linen,  when 
he  addressed  her  in  the  Latin  tongucL 
which,  however,  it  appeared  she  dia 
not  comprehend,  as  she  shook  her 
head;  at  the  same  time  kneeling  on 
the  ground  she  scrutinized  the  ra^ed 
arrow  gush,  the  while  smiling  coldly, 
she  murmured  a  few  words  in  the 
British  language.  As  she  did  sol 
Susarion  started,  and  raising  himsetf 
and  regarding  her  earnestly,  cried  in 
broken  Celtic  :  **  How  knowest  thou 
the  wound  is  poisoned,  pretty  maiden  f 
speak,  and  quickly." 

"Easily,"  she  returned  with  the 
same  calm  smile,  "the  arrow  has 
been  dropped  in  aert ;  an  hour  hencOi 
except  you  can  procure  a  sweet^ 
charm,  you  will  be  number^  witi^ 
the  dcaa  yonder." 

"  Knowest  thou  of  such,  fair  maid- 
en %  if  so,  lose  not  a  moment" 

"  You  fear  death  then,  oh  Roman.** 

"  I  love  life  rather,  especially  if  it 
could  be  restored  by  a  maiden  se 
beautiful  as  you." 

"  But  if  I  possessed  the  power,  why 
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Bhoald  I  use  it  with  one  such  as  yon, 
who  are  against  ray  country,  who  have 
just  now  destroyed  in  battle  the 
remnant  of  one  of  our  tribe  1" 

Susarion  conununicated  the  terrible 
fact  he  had  just  heard  to  the  soldiers 
and  the  substance  of  the  brief  dialogue, 
upon  which  the  soldiers,  seizing  the 
girl,  threatened  her  with  their  swords, 
pointing  to  the  wound ;  but  Susarion, 
commanding  them  to  desist  again, 
addressed  the  girl,  who,  despite  the 
rude  looks  and  savage  purposes  of  the 
Boldiers,  had  Hot  displayed  any  symp- 
toms of  fear. 

For  some  moments  Esylth,  who  bad 
risen  and  stood  apart  in  the  twilight 
of  the  cavern,  appeared  to  be  lost  in 
thought,  and  her  lip®  moved  as  if 
uttenng  an  incantation  or  prayer. 
She  then  advanced,  and  again  kneel- 
ing beside  the  wounded  Susarion,  and 
bending  over  him,  whispered  : 

**  Roman,  on  one  condition  I  will 
save  your  life." 

"Utter  it,  and  command  me." 

"Swear  to  me  by  the  God  you 
adore,  that  if  I  restore  thee  to  life  by 
to-morrow,  thou  wilt  withdraw  thy 
soldiers  from  this  district." 

"I  swear  by  Heseus,"  murmured 
Susarion,  who  was  becoming  faint, 
and  whose  brain  the  throbbing  blood 
was  beginning  to  render  confused  and 
strange ;  "and  by  thyself,  to  whom 
ever  grateful  I  will  henceforth  obey 
and  protect." 

"Enough,"  Eeylth  murmured,  half 
to  herself;  "thy  answer  to  my  invoca- 
tions is  indeea  doubtful,  yet  will  I 
venture  to  give  thee  life,  and  trust  to 
the  consequence."  Then  in  a  louder 
tone  she  added,  turning  to  the  sol- 
dier with  a  commanding  gesture. 
"  on  thy  pepil  let  not  this  wounded 
man  sleep ;  if  drowsiness  approaches, 
rouse  him,  keep  him  awake  and  in 
movement  till  I  return ;"  and  huriy- 
ing  from  the  mouth  of  the  cavern  she 
disappeared. 

The  men  followed  her  orders,  the 
centurion  raising  Susarion,  whose 
head  drooped  and  whose  eyes  bej^n  to 
glaze,  conversed  with  him,  and  with  the 
assistance  of  a  soldier  who  suppoited 
him  on  the  other  side,  dragged  rather 
than  walked  with  him  up  and  down 
the  cavern  for  a  short  time,  until 
Eflylth  returned.  She  carried  in  one 
hand  a  sort  of  salve,  formed  appa- 
rently of  herbs  and  dark  juices,  and  in 
the  other  a  horn  vessel  of  liquid,  the 


latter  of  which  she  ordered  Susarion 
to  drink ;  and  then  directing  that  he 
should  be  placed  on  a  bed  of  heath, 
which  was  spread  near  the  cavern 
spring,  anointed  his  wound,  and  mo- 
tioning the  men  to  dispose  tnemselves 
apart,  sate  down  and  watchfully 
awaited  the  result. 

At  first  a  sort  of  shiver  passed 
through  Susarion's  frame,  and  he 
moaned  as  in  pain ;  presently  a  deep 
sigh  escaped  him,  and  opening  his 
eyes  he  gazed  around,  first  wildly, 
then  with  evident  consciousness ;  and 
as  the  sunset  streamed  into  the  cavern, 
Esylth  observing  the  leaden  .^Iiailows 
disappear  from  his  face  through  whose 
complexion  the  blood  began  to  show, 
arose,  calmly  announcing  that  the 
danger  had  passed,  and  ordering  the 
soldiers  to  wrap  him  in  a  mantle,  and 
keep  him  undisturbed  for  some  hours. 
While  they  were  thus  engaged,  the 
disappearance  of  Esylth,  who  had  re- 
treated into  the  darknessof  the  cavern, 
caused  some  anxiety;  some  being 
doubtful  as  to  the  effect  of  the  medica- 
ments thus  presented  by  a  stranger, 
others  more  trustful  of  the  dangers 
which  might  ensue  from  her  absence. 
Accordingly  they  lit  torches,  and  pene- 
trated a  considerable  way  into  the 
cavern,  which  they  found  was  of  great 
extent,  and  whose  walls  were  in  seve- 
ral places  covered  with  arms.  At 
length  they  came  to  the  brink  of  a 
dark  chasm,  in  whose  unseen  depth 
the  noise  of  waters  were  heard,  and 
finding  their  progress  and  search  thus 
arrested,  returned  to  their  sleepinjj 
comrades,  not  unvisited  by  supersti- 
tious fears.  Meanwhile  the  soldiers 
formed  their  encampment  round  the 
cavern,  kindled  fires  and  feasted,  and 
after  the  centurions  had  conducted 
the  burial  of  the  dead,  repose  reigned 
around  in  the  wild  reg^on^  broken 
only  by  the  melancholy  sighing  oif  the 
forests,  or  the  roar  of  waters  upon 
which  the  camp  fires  threw  a  slowly 
sinking  light. 

The  first  streak  of  dawn  had  just 
purpled  the  east,  and  the  solmers 
guarding  Susarion  had  sunk  into  a 
heavy  sleep,  when  Esylth  appeared 
and  aroused  the  wounded  Le^te.  On 
seeing  her  he  started  to  his  feet,  and 
carnrmg  her  hand  to  his  lips,  poured 
forth  his  gratitude  to  his  pre«(nTer. 
He  was  perfectly  restored.^  •^ 
for  a  slight  stSfl&iess  in  hi 
arm,  full  of  strongtb  "^^^^ooalp 
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iofoie.  A  rade  fuuit,  flesh  and  milk, 
was  presently  prepared,  of  which 
they  partook  together,  the  soldiers 
haying  been  sent  to  their  posts,  and 
a  conversation  ensued  between  these 
beings  who  had  been  thrown  thus 
strangely  together,  which  elicited  a 
strange  affinity  between  them.  Al- 
readv  Sosarion  had  become  enamour- 
ed of  the  beauty  of  this  wild  British 
E*rl,  in  whom  be  reco^ised  a  singu- 
■rity  of  character  which  perhaps  at- 
tradied  him  still  more,  nor  was  Esylth 
without  a  proiect  in  the  intimacy  so 
suddenly  found,  with  an  enemy  whose 
life  she  had  saved.  Several  hours  had 
passed,  and  the  sun  wasalready  high  in 
the  heavens,  when  Susarion,  after  as- 
suring her  that  he  would  perform  the 
conditions  agreed  on  the  previous 
night— that  of  withdrawing  his  co- 
horts from  the  district,  said— 

"You  are  free ;  but  if  you  come 
southward  with  me,  Esylth,  never 
shall  I  cease  to  love  and  protect  you." 

"To  be  your  slave  ?''  said  the  girl, 
smiliug. 

"To  be  the  queen  of  one  whose 
gratitudeshallever  rander  him  yours," 
exclaimed  the  enamoured  Le^te. 

While  Susarion,  mounting  his  horse, 
reviewed  and  made  an  address  to  his 
soldiers,  Esjrlth,  who  had  proceeded 
to  the  neighbouring  woods,  with 
whose  people  she  held  a  secret  Com- 
mune, presently  returned,  and  having 
ratered  one  of  the  large  hooded 
chariots  common  to  the  country, 
which  had  been  prepared  for  her  re- 
ception, accompaniea  the  army  on  its 
march  southward,  a  movement  for 
which  an  order  had  been  issued.  For 
several  days  the  route  lay  through  the 
intricate  woodland  ways  of  the  dis- 
trict ;  now  across  marshes,  now  along 
the  sea-beach.  It  was  fine  weather, 
at  the  close  of  autumn,  whilst  they 
made  this  journey ;  the  enemy  were 
nowhere  visible ;  and  at  length,  after 
a  march  of  a  week,  they  amved  at  a 
camp  some  twenty  miles  to  the  east 
of  that  on  the  Deva,  whence  Susarion 
proceeded  to  communicate  the  result 
of  the  campaign  to  the  (General 
Paulinus. 

OOHrXnAOIUTfON  OT  EOMK. 

Arion  and  lusa,  after  their  day 
passed  in  the  Laurentian  forest,  had 
returned  to  Ostia,  where  they  stopped 
in  the  house  of  one  of  the  Christian 


brethren ;  and  it  was  alreac^  late  in 
the  afternoon  of  that  succeed^ 
when,  taking  places  in  one  of  the 
rhseda,  or  large  public  travelling  car- 
riages, they  proceeded  on  their  way 
to  Kome.  Many  stoppages  had  oc- 
curred on  the  journey,  and  the  Jufr 
night  had  for  some  time  dosed 
over  the  landscape,  as  they  came 
withm  sight  of  the  Capitol  The 
July  day  had  been  one  of  perfect 
calm,  but  as  the  darkness  set  in.  a 
wind  from  the  south  rose  saddenij, 
and  began  to  sweep  in  unfrequent 
but  strong  gusts  across  thdr  p^h. 
Already  they  had  arrived  within  a 
couple  of  miles  of  the  walls,  &oqi 
which  that  well-known  object,  the 
Aventine^Iount,  with  its  vast  piles 
of  building,  rose,  and  whose  iium- 
merable  lights,  defined  against  tl^ 
dark  azure,  looked  to  the  traveUgr 
like  some  huge  swarm  of  fire-fliea, 
when  the  attention  of  the  wayfaren 
was  arrested  by  a  red  glare,  like  that 
of  a  stormy  sunset,  which  shot  up 
from  the  southern  district  of  the 
city,  and  which  seemed  every  nooment 
increasing  in  breadth  and  brilliant^, 
throwing  into  dark  relief  the  piles  <d 
intermediate  building,  and  rendering 
the  great  structures  on  the  surrcond- 
ing  hills  as  clearly  visible  as  at  noca. 
every  moment  ascended  higher  and 
hicher  toward  the  zenith,  while  vast 
volumes  of  illuminated  smoke  were 
soon  visible  rolling  past,  and  at  times 
obscuring  the  high-ouilt  palaces  and 
temples. 

"It  is  a  fire,"  exclaimed  vam 
voices.  "  What  part  of  the  city  islt 
in  ?"  others  inquired.  Some  said  ft 
was  on' the  Palatine  Mount,  others  ia 
the  Forum ;  but  those  most  f<Mnii1iiff 
with  civic  localities  were  of  opinion 
that  it  had  broken  out  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  great  Circus.  The 
exertions  and  anxiety  to  reach  the 
citv  became  intense^  and  tiie  driver 
lashed  his  horses  into  a  ^ftUoo  ovar 
the  roads,  along  whidi  a  consideiable 
multitude  were  alreadv  hunying  to 
obtain  a  nearer  view  of  the  goigeoos 
but  fearful  spectacle. 

Presently  the  carriage  tmndled 
under  the  arch  of  the  Ostian  gats, 
and  proceeded  for  a  space  along  the 
main  road,  which  ran  along  the  west 
of  the  Aventine  Mount  Tben  tlus 
crowd  became  so  dense  L-^c  fufttisr 
progress  became  impossible,  si^d  sndi 
passeni^ers  as  had  travelled  wblmnt 
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aoiong  whom  were  Arion 
and  lusa,  having  paid  for  their 
journey,  proceeded  amid  a  great  mul- 
titude, who  were  rushing  from  all 
directions  to  gain  a  view  of  the  con- 
flagratiom  Mounting  an  eminence 
from  which  this  was  attainable,  the 
scene  which  spread  beneath  them 
was  one  of  strange  magnificence  and 
awe.  The  fire,  it  appeared,  had 
broken  out  in  the  first  instance  among 
the  numerous  shops  and  booths 
formed  of  wood  which  occupied  the 
space  between  the  CsBlian  mil  and 
tne  southern  end  of  the  great  Circus 
— bread,  wine,  and  general  refresh- 
ment shops,  which  had  accumu- 
lated in  a  neighbourhood  constantly 
crowded  by  the  frequenters  of  the 
games  which  took  place  both  by  day 
and  night  At  this  period  indeed 
tiiere  were  multitudes  belonging  to 
the  floating  population  of  Rome  who 
may  be  said  to  have  passed  their  lives 
in  the  Circus,  where,  after  receiving 
the  sportula,  or  distribution  of  food^ 
from  some  patron  or  from  the  state, 
proceeded  to  the  sports,  which  were 
nree,  and  after  enjoying  the  chariot 
races  and  other  amusements  of  the 
place,  slept  bj  night  in  the  triple 
porticoes  of  this  vast  building,  which 
extended  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 
The  flames  rapidly  enveloped  those 
structures  ana  stores,  and  spread 
thence  to  the  narrow  and  intricate 
congeries  of  alleys  which  lay  between 
the  western  side  of  the  Circus  and 
the  Aventine  Hill,  to  which  it  was 
rapidly  extending  before  the  pressure 
of  the  wind,  whose  strength  seemed 
to  increase  with  the  fury  and  extent 
of  the  conflagration  it  fed.  Sheets 
of  flame  appeared  wafted  on  the  wind 
from  point  to  point ;  every  moment 
the  cry  arose,  such  and  such  a  build- 
ing was  on  fire,  and  already  one  vast 
sea  of  red  billowy  flame  filled  the 
long  walls  of  the  Circus,  whose  por- 
tico roofs  blazed  along  their  extent, 
and  carried  irresistibly  up  on  the 
strong  level  currents  of  air,  were 
beating  and  mounting  against  the 
masses  of  lofty  buildings  on  the 
Aventine  like  storm  waves  breaking 
agunst  some  sea  wall.  Every  build- 
ing in  the  city  around  shone  in  its 
terrible  li^ht,  the  long  pillared  ranees 
of  tl»  p^lfuses  of  Tiberius,  Caligula, 
and  <mVj[e  west  and  north  of  the 
Piilatine,  that  of  Augustus,  on  the 
superb  temple  of  Apollo,  and  the 


gardens  of  Adonis  in  the  central 
spacC;  the  numerous  and  splendid' 
mansions  of  the  nobles  which  rose  to 
the  south,  and  the  immense  palace 
called  the  DomusTransitoriuin,  lately 
erected  bv  Nero,  which,  adjoining  that 
of  Caligula  at  the  north-eastern  comer 
of  the  hill,  extended  along  its  eastern 
side,  overlooking  the  Forum,  and 
thence  crossing  the  elevated  ground 
called  Velia,  extended,  supported  by 
gigantic  arches  a  hundred  feet  high, 
to  the  villa  of  Mscenas,  on  the  £&- 
quiline.  By  this  time  the  vast  popu- 
lation of  the  city  were  abroad,  crowd- 
ing in  the  narrow  wa^  toward  the 
locality  of  the  terrible  scene,  or 
grouped  in  thousands  on  the  house- 
tops and  temple  roofs  on  the  sur- 
rounding hills,  and  while  the  vast  sea 
of  flame  roared,  surging,  and  swaying^ 
and  leaping,  in  vast  masses  hither  and 
thither,  while  the  fiercely  illumined 
air  was  filled  with  burning  fragments, 
and  each  instant  was  heard  the  crash 
of  some  house  or  lofty  building,  and 
the  screams  of  its  inmates,  the  inces- 
sant clamour  of  this  mighty  multi- 
tude, which  seemed  contending  with 
the  noise  of  the  conflagration,  as- 
cended above  it,  wild  and  shrill,  in 
cries  of  despair  and  lamentation.  To 
and  fro  in  the  narrow  lanes  of  lofty 
houses,  and  in  the  forums,  swayed 
and  surged  the  innumerable  crowa  in 
the  vast  shifting  shadows  which  this 
great  fire  threw  from  the  mighty 
structures  on  the  hills,  or  stood  front- 
ing its  furious  light  with  &ces  of  ex- 
citement and  terror. 

Every  moment  groups  arrived  at 
the  place  where  Arion  and  lusa 
stooo,  who  had  come  from  the 
western  district  of  the  city,  to  which 
the  conflagration  had  now  extended^ 
and  as  hundreds  of  voices  proclaimed 
the  spread  of  the  devastating  element, 
and  the  destruction  of  such  and  such 
a  temple  or  pile  of  building.  The 
Forum  Boanum  was  already  in 
flames^  together  with  several  of  the 
low  lying  streets  in  the  Yielalium,  in 
some  pomts  of  which  it  had  already 
reached  the  city  walls.  The  Aven- 
tine Hill  presented  a  superb  and 
awful  app^urance,  along  its  eastern 
sides  the  inmiense  piles  x>f  houses 
and  insulcey  some  of  which  were 
eighty  and  ninety  feet  high,  were 
enveloped  in  wreaths  of  the  fiery 
tempest  which  raged  through  and 
above  them  in  fierce  and  splendrous 
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■heets,  Bare  when  the  fall  of  some 
lofty  Btructoie  for  a  momest  aoDt  a 
fimament  of  Bpariu  into  the  air  and 
toppled  into  the  yalley  be&eath 
in  bickering  cataracts  of  fire. 
Hundreds  htul  ahready  perished,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  that  poor  but 
popabas  district,  who  had  fled  in 
terror  and  distraction  from  the  cat- 
astrophy  with  which  their  homes 
had  oeen  so  sadden!^  visited,  were 
gathered  in  the  neighbouring  dis- 
tricts, as  near  as  the  intense  heat 
permitted  them  to  approach — an 
immense  multitude,  gazing  in  despair 
upon  the  ruining  habitations  and  the 
loss  of  their  substance ;  and  as  their 
cries  testified,  in  numerous  cases  on 
the  destruction  of  friends  and  rela- 
tives. As  the  wind,  which,  while 
the  hours  of  the  fearful  night  rolled 
on,  had  increased  in  violence,  still 
blew  from  the  south-east,  all  who 
witnessed  the  scene  were  of  opinion 
that  the  fire  would  exhaust  its  fury 
in  the  direction  whither  it  was  blown^ 
and  that  it  would  eventually  be 
stopped  at  the  river;  indeed  the 
whole  eastern  side  and  summits  of 
the  Aventine,  and  the  streets  leading 
to  the  Amelian  bridge,  with  some 
granaries  on  the  banks,  were  already 
m  a  blaze ;  and  that  the  northern 
and  eastern  districts  of  the  great  city, 
the  suoerb  palaces  and  temples,  the 
venerable  shrines  and  monuments  of 
the  Forum,the  Palatine,  Capitolin,  and 
other  hills,  would  be  saved.  For  the 
most  part  the  population  had  hitherto 
gazed  in  a  sort  of  stupor  on  the 
spread  of  the  conflagration ;  but  as 
time  passed  on  a  murmur  of  surprise 
and  indignation  slowly  pervaded  the 
mass,  observing  that  as  }ret  no  effort 
had  been  made  to  check  its  advance. 
Then  ever  and  anon  sinister  wishes 
passed  through  the  groups  of  people, 
some  of  whom  umounoed  that  num- 
bov  of  men  had  been  observed  fling- 
ing firebands  into  houses  as  yet  un- 
reached by  the  burning  sea,  and 
aiding  the  ruin— an  announcement 
which  awakened  emotions  of  still 
greater  terror  and  fhry.  It  was  said 
several  so  suspected  or  detected  had 
been  cut  down ;  but  the  idea  that 
the  city  had  been  consigned  to  the 


designs  of  incendiaries  gained  ground, 
and  the  nunour  spreading  watches 
were  placed  in  many  directions 
Still  the  fire,  so  far  from  subsiding 
with  the  destruction  of  what  it  fed 
on,  seemed  to  rage  with  still  ineraHS- 
ing  fory ;  and  to  such  observers  as 
stul  retained  their  senses  in  a  soene 
so  overwhelming;  it  was  difficult  to 
say  which  was  the  more  terrible— 
the  ravages  of  the  flre-spirit,  winged 
by  the  tempest,  or  the  aspect  of  the 
immoise  multitudes  gaithered  on 
everv  height  and  point  of  vinon, 
filled  with  consternation,  and  aa  the 
hours  rolled,  with  a  stupor  of  despair. 

It  was  already  past  sndiu^ 
when  Arion  conducted  lusa  thro^^ 
the  thronged  streets  from  this  scene 
of  devastation,  and  after  several 
hours  arrived  at  her  cottage  on  the 
Pincian.  Aa  they  passed  akmg  seve- 
ral sinister  murmurs  had  reached 
their  ears.  *'  It  is  the  ChristiaaSi" 
some  voices  cried,  **  those  Galllleans, 
who  have  fired  the  city.**  •They 
hate  and  avoid  us,''  othos  cried^ 
"  and  would  destroy  us  doubtless  if 
they  could."  "Let  us  search  them 
out  and  put  them  to  the  sword,*^ 
others  roared.  "  I  have  myself  heard 
some  of  them  say,"  shrieked  a  shrill 
voice  from  one  group,  "  that  Rome 
should  one  day  be  destroyed  by  fire." 
Arion  hurried  lusa  from  a  neigh- 
bourhood so  fraught  with  dangers. 
As  they  mounted  the  cTest  of  the 
Pincian  Hill,  and  looked  back  upon 
the  ocean  of  fire,  in  which  the  western 
district  of  the  city  was  enveloped, 
great  clouds  of  smoke  began  to  rdl 
across  from  the  area  of  the  conflagra- 
tion, rendering  every  object  around 
indistinct  and  dark. 

"Alas!"  cried  Arion,  '*the  wind 
has  changed,  mark,  it  now  bk>WB  from 
the  west,  and  I  fear  will  oany  the 
flames  across  the  dty." 

Whatever  ideas  poseessed  the  mind 
of  lusa  she  r^nained  nlent,  and  <m 
their  arrival  at  her  cottage,  Arion, 
fearful  of  leaving  her  on  an  occasien 
so  awf^l,  threw  himself  under  the 

?drch   to    watch   while   she  tAtpL, 
hat  night,  however,  sleep  bad  ML 
from  Rome. 
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**KOT  WISELY,  BUT  TOO  WILU" 
CHAPTSBX2IX. 


Sfbikg  18  one  of  the  best  things  thk 
world  has  to  show  as.  No  doabt  of 
that,  I  think.  We  do  not  need  all 
the  poets  that  have  written  from 
Homer,  the  morning  star  of  song, 
downwards  generally,  nor  Thomson, 
in  particular,  to  tell  us  that  It  is 
a  good  gift,  even  when  one  possesses 
it  oiily  in  a  dull  London  square, 
walled  in  with  tall  smoke-blackened 
houses,  with  onlv  a  few  dingy  trees 
in  the  middle,  which  the  dust  turns 
Inown  as  soon  as  ever  they  have 
attempted  to  put  on  their  green 
mantle,  and  perhaps  one  or  two 
orippled-lodcing  laburnums  that  re- 
fresh the  passer^s  eye  with  their 
*'  Dropping  welk  of  fire."* 

Spring  is  desirable,  jov  -  bringing, 
even  in  the  suburban  villa ;  not  even 
stucco  and  cockneyism  can  rob  her 
of  all  hier  charms.  How  much  more 
delicious  is  she  though  when  seen  in 
her  true  home  where  she  is  bom, 
the  blessed  country,  where  one  can 
look  up  straight  to  the  blue  sky,  and 
see  God's  azure  vault  undimmed  by 
any  of  the  foul  smoky  clouds  of  man^s 
own  manufacture ;  can  gaze  up 
"  Where  tbrough  a  sapphire  sea,  the  sun 
SaiU  lilie  a  golden  g^eon.** 

My  soul  sickens  with  longing  when 
I  think  of  a  roomy  country  house, 
with  the  dignity  of  a  century  or  two 
about  its  stout  old  walls,  clambered 
round  by  roses,  with  fresh  lawns, 
with  well -tended  myriad -coloured 
garden  squares,  with  rooks  cawing 
damourously  about  it  giving  one  a 
loud  ffood  morrow ;  with  broad  fields 
full  of  iambs  cantering  clumsily  about 
on  their  big  nnwieldly  legs;  with 
iduddng  hens  and  little  round  yellow 
balls  of  velvet  chickens.  Amongst  all 
these  delights  was  Miss  Chester  now, 
and  revelBng  in  them.  She  bad  got 
a  colour  like  a  dairy-nmid,  and  was 
growing  embonpoint  If  ever  it  is 
ptfdonable,  possible  to  forget  the  ex- 
istence of  Death,  it  is  in  a  gay  countir 
hoQse,  filled  with  lively  youngish 
people  in  the  spring  time.  There  is 
Botning  to  remind  one  of  destruction 
or  decay.  None  of  the  servants  or 
aeolytes  of  the  Great  King  are  near 
to  give  one  a  hint  of  his  presence. 
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For  a  time  he  is  shrouded  from  mor- 
tal sight.    Not  a  desirable  condition. 
Better  to  think  of  him  a  little  every 
day,  better  to  look  him  in  the  eyes  very 
often,  and  then  when  he  does  come 
in  all  his  pomp  of  terrors  he  will 
wear  the  aspect,  not  of  a  complete 
stranger,  but  of  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance, almost  a  friend.  Some  good  man 
(who  was  it?   I  forget)  advises  aU 
men,  when  they  compose  themselves 
to  sleep  every  night,  to  fanc}r  them- 
selves lying  stiff  and  stark  in  their 
coffins.    Not  unwholesome,  I  think, 
nor  venr  revolting,  when  one  accustoms 
oneself  to  it     JBut  to  return.     In 
spring  everything  is  full  of  life,  and 
sap,  and  vigour;  everything  is  on  the 
increase,  nothing  on  the   decrease. 
Last  year*s  leaves  have  vanished,  lost 
shape  and  substance,  utterly,  and  only 
serve  now  to  deepen  the  tint  of  the 
rich  soil  to  fertilize  the  fat  meadows. 
For  a  few  weeks  we  imagine  we  can 
feel  the  sensations  whicn,  in  a  far 
higher,  more  perfect  degrek  our  first 
parents  revelled  in,  in  their  garden 
between    the   four    eastern    rivers. 
There  was  a  large  company  assembled 
in  this  month  of  May  m  that  pleasant 
Kentish  manor  house.    People,  old 
and  young,  clever  and  dull,  ugly  and 
pretty,  talkative  and  silent,  as  m  all 
such  mixed  gatherings,  only,  some- 
how, it  seemed  that  the  preponder- 
ance of  the  young,  the  prettv,  and 
the  witty,  over  the  old,  the  ugl^r,  and 
the  stupid,  was  greater  than  is  or- 
dinarilv  the  case.     Perhaps  it  was 
only  that  the  spring  had  got  into 
their  blood,  and  warmed  them  up  into 
beauty  and  animation.    What  a  con- 
trast it  was  to  that  life  in  the  little 
narrow  house  in  Queenstown,  with 
only  one  face  beside  the  still  hearth  ; 
Kate's   firm    white    features,   that 
seemed  to  have  lost  the  power  of 
smiling,  marked  with  so  settled  a 
gravity,  so  unalterable  a  dejection. 
What  a  contrast  to  the  tainted  air, 
tiie  heartrending  tales  of  families  de- 
cimated ;  the  few  people  seen  about, 
and  those  few  so  often  black-clothed, 
in  sign  of  some  recent  bereavement ; 
the  church  bell  tolling  incessantly, 
and  the  unavoidable  sight  of  mourn- 
ers, and  hearse  plumes,  and  mutet, 
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whenever  yoa  moTed  outside  your 
own  gates.  Ma^e  shuddered,  look- 
ing Mck  upon  It,  and  thanked  her 
stars  devoutly  that  she  was  out  of  all 
those  horrors.  Her  host  and  hostess 
were  not  young  people,  at  least  their 
bodies  were  not,  but  tney  possessed 
quite  as  strong  faculties  of  enjoyment, 
quite  as  keen  a  zest  for  amusement, 
as  when  they  had  run  wildly  after 
hoops,  and  found  delight  in  the  gy- 
rations of  a  humming  top,  at  the  age 
of  six  years.  It  was  a  very  easy 
IctissesholUr  untroubled  life  that  they 
led  in  their  old  stone  hall,  and  that 
they  expected  their  spests  to  lead, 
too.  A  late  breakfast,  flower  and  fruit 
garnished,  lengthening  out  deep  into 
the  morning.  People  straggling  down 
one  after  another  as  seemed  good  to 
them,  not  oppressed  by  any  sense  of 
punctuality  expected  of  them,  not 
nurried  down  from  a  half-finished 
hasty  toilette,  by  a  clamorous  bell 
summoning  them.  The  squire  was  a 
calm-tempered  old  gentleman,  in 
whom  fussiness  was  not ;  who  liked 
to  get  his  own  breakfast  comfortably, 
at  the  time  he  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  eating  it  for  the  last  sixty  years, 
and  did  not  much  mind  when  his 
visitors  got  theirs,  or  whether  they 
did  not  get  it  at  all.  A  short  fore- 
noon, easily  got  through  by  the  help 
of  dawdling  in  conservatories,  reading 
newspapers,  writing  letters,  &a  Then 
luncheon,  chiefly  a  female  one,  for 
such  as  could  muster  appetite  for  it 
which,  it  must  be  allowed,  required 
Bome  finesse  and  manf^ment.  A  long 
all-golden  afternoon,  not  a  bit  too 
long,  though,  thanks  to  horses  and 
carriages,  to  balls  submitting  to  be 
knocked  about  ad  lib,,  and  to  mallets, 
well  wielded,  knocking  them.  But, 
most  of  all,  thanks  to  rowings  on  the 
big  pool,  where  the  large-boiled  elms 
dipped  their  broad  leaves  continually 
into  their  cold  bath,  where  weak- 
armed  young  girls,  tyros  in  the  art, 
sawed  the  air  with  disobedient  oars, 
and  caught  countless  crabs,  being 
ridiculed  therefor  by  strong-arme(^ 
expert  young  men.  Everybody  as- 
sembling from  the  four  quarters  of 
that  small  world  to  a  sociable  dinner, 
at  an  hour  late  enough  for  the  chan- 
delier to  be  lit,  for  the  women  to 
escape  the  ordeal  of  having  their 
necks  and  arms  submitted  to  tne  hard 
test  of  dav's  piercing  eye.  But  cheeri- 
est of  all,  the  part  of  those  days  on 


which,  in  after  time,  those  young 
people  looked  back  with  most  regret^ 
were  the  evenings.  Sometimes  they 
danced  in  the  old  hall,  and  the 
scutcheons  and  family  pictures  looked 
down  upon  them  benignantly,  while 
the  plamest  and  most  good-natored 
of  the  girls  (those  two  attributes  very 
often  go  together)  played  waltzes  ana 
quadmles  by  the  hour,  and  was  as 
often  forgotten,  and  done  out  of  her 
meed  of  gratitude  as  not  Sometimes 
they  sang  glees  and  catches,  and  all 
manner  of  piui;  songs,  some  in  tim& 
some  out,  but  all  with  hearty  good 
will,  and  with  all  the  power  ot  tndr 
lungs.  Lastly,  sometimes  they  played 
games,  suited  to  the  capaci^  of  an 
infant ;  games  in  which  bodily  agility 
was  more  required  than  any  ingenuity 
of  mind ;  when  the  furniture  was  apik 
to  get  overset  a  good  deal,  and  m 
which  the  grand  object  appeared  to 
be  to  effect  a  collision  between  two 
bodies  coming  violently  together  on 
one  chair,  or  some  other  end  equally 
recondite  and  desirable.  But  most 
young  people  have  a  taste,  developed 
or  undeveloped,  for  romping,  and  there 
is  not  much  harm  in  it  To  amuse 
themselves  was  people's  first  waking 
idea  in  that  house  and  many  like 
houses,  and  their  grand  object  throu^ 
the  day,  and  whether  they  had  amused 
themselves  or  not,  their  last  question 
to  themselves  at  night  Nowhere 
was  Time  made  to  die  a  sweeter,  more 

Sainless  death.  But  yet  among  the 
owers,  even  of  that  Eden,  a  serpent 
lurked  for  one  person,  perhaps  for 
man^ ;  but  it  is  only  with  the  serpeit 
appointed  to  sting  one  particular  in- 
dividual that  we  have  to  do.  George 
Chester  had  not,  as  had  been  expected 
of  him,  accompanied  his  sisters  and 
and  his  cousin  into  the  country.  He 
had  seen  them  safely  to  their  journey's 
end,  and  had  then  appeai-ed  to  think 
that  he  had  done  his  duty  by  them  ; 
had  left  them,  and  gone  off  to  amuse 
himself  after  his  own  fashion,  in  town. 
His  defection  was  a  great  disappoint- 
ment to  one  of  those  young  ladies, 
and  mortified  vanity  did  not  help  to 
sweeten  the  sourness  of  it  ''Thefe 
are  as  good  fish  in  the  sea  as  ever 
came  out  of  it,"  says  the  proverb ; 
and  there  were  plenty  better  fish, 
better  looking  fish,  more  valuable 
fish,  altogether,  than  Qeorge  Chesda 
at  this  very  house ;  but  still  silveiT 
salmon,  speckled  trout,  cod^  and  ^ad- 
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dock  might  all  swim  finnily  by ;  they 
could  not  compare,  in  her  blinded 
^es,  with  the  dull  twopenny-half- 
penny carp  she  was  hankering  after. 
When  she  had  been  away  from  home 
about  three  weeks,  George  made  his 
appearance  one  day;  came  walking 
over  the  grass,  in  all  his  pristine 
beauty  and  plumpness,  as  they  were 
playing  croquet  It  was  rather  a 
fortunate  moment  for  Margaret,  she 
was  looking  so  undeniably  pretty, 
flushed,  excited,  with  eyes  whick  now 
that  they  were  not  seen  beside  Kate*s, 
might  pass  for  very  bright  ones.  The 
flush  deeoened  for  a  second  when  her 

fiance  feu  upon  the  newcomer,  then 
ied  awav  utterly.  It  surprised  and 
almost  shocked  the  girl  herself,  to 
discover  how  pale  she  was  getting, 
how  the  few  words  of  ordinary  greet- 
ing seemed  to  stick  in  her  throat. 
Absence  in  her  case  had  certainly, 
and  unfortunately  made  *Hhe  heiurt 
prow  fonder."  And  then,  what  made 
it  worse,  he  was  so  provokingly  cool 
and  unembarrassed,  shook  hands  with 
her  so  cordially,  said  quite  loud,  with 
no  pretence  at  whispering  or  under- 
tones, "  Well,  Maggie,  how  are  you  I 
Why,  you  are  as  white  as  a  sheet !" 
and  then  passed  on  to  shake  hands 
with  his  sisters,  in  apparently  exactly 
the  same  way,  and  stayed  talking  to 
them,  asking  questions  about  home 
matters,   and    answering   their   in- 

fquiries  about  himself,  without  another 
lance  towards  the  place  where  she 
tood. 
Poor  thing  !  she  could  have  killed 
herself  in  her  shame  for  blushing  or 
paling  about  such  a  block.  As  well 
blush  about  Cheops  or  Khamses,  for 
all  the  return  he  made  for  it  It  was 
too  true  that  Maggie  felt,  and  could 
Dot  help  feeling,  an  amount  of  inte- 
rest, very  disproportionate  to  his  de- 
serts, in  that  uninteresting  young  man. 
She  had  let  her  heart  go  out  to  him. 
The  two  feeble  strings  of  prudence 
and  caution,  with  which  she  nad  held 
it  back,  snapped  off  suddenly  one  fine 
day ;  and  she  could  not  call  it  back 
again  now,  much  as  she  wished ;  it 
had  passed  beyond  her  control.  Wo- 
men, nice  women  especially,  do  not 
Sroportion  their  love  to  the  worth  of 
le  recipient ;  often  the  love  and  the 
worth  are  in  an  inverse  ratio.  Love 
is  an  inmate  who  creates  a  great 
deal  of  confusion  and  disorder  in  the 
house  he  tarries  in ;  he  does  not  let 


his  entertainer  have  much  peace  or 
quietness.    Love  does  not  make  peo- 

§le  enjoy  their  food,  or  take  deep 
raughts  of  sleep.  Margaret  did  not 
in  these  days  draw  half  the  enjoyment 
she  ought  to  have  done  out  of  the 
rides,  and  the  dancing,  and  the  lova- 
making ;  for  love-making  there  wa^ 
of  course. 

I  wonder  everybody  did  not  msLkd 
love  to  everybody  else ;  opportunity 
and  importunity  being  everything. 
My  marvel  was,  and  always  is,  in 
such  cases,  how  all  the  young  meU 
and  all  the  young  women  avoided 
falling  into  hopeless  entandements. 
The  season  spoke  of  nothing  but  love : 
and  it  was  the  sole  thing  to  do  in  that 
lazy  time  and  place.  It  is  not  a  very 
pleasant  thing  to  get  into  the  habit 
of  studying  a  fellow  creature's  coun- 
tenance, and  putting  constructions 
which  torture  yourself,  ingeniously, 
upon  each  change  of  expression. 
Maggie  made  herself  very  miserable 
sometimes,  if  George  happened  to 
look  grave  for  two  minutef^  imagin- 
ing that  he  was  thinking  of  Kate: 
and  then  again,  if  he  smiled,  without 
any  apparent  cause,  of  course  he  was 
thinkmg  about  Kate.  Then  only  the 
subject  had  presented  itself  to  him 
in  a  different  and  a  brighter  light 
Often  she  lay  awake  at  mght,  pon- 
dering over  this  young  man^  foolish, 
commonplace  speeches ;  weighing 
them,  one  after  another,  to  see  what 
they  were  wortk  and  whether  they 
had  the  ring  of  true  metal  about 
them.  It  is  occupation  equally  un- 
pleasant and  profitless  (as  manjr  a 
jealous  wife  could  testify),  watching 
another's  actions.  All  the  watching 
in  the  world  will  not  avail  to  keep 
a  person  from  the  most  obnoxious 
courses,  if  tbey  have  a  bent  for  such 
courses.  Such  vigilance  is  either  to- 
tally inoperative,  or  else  aggravates 
the  evil  But  still,  it  is  very  hard  to 
abstain  from  it  For  two  or  three 
days  at  a  time  now,  the  whole  trea- 
sure of  Oeorge's  fickle  affections 
seemed  diverted  to  some  other  of 
the  girls  staying  in  the  house.  Hia 
roving  fancy  *was  caught  by  a  fair 
cheek,  a  sparkling  smile,  or  a  rose- 
bud mouth.  It  did  not  take  mudi 
to  snare  him,  certainly ;  but  then  he 
always  got  out  of  the  toils  affain  very, 
very  soon.  More  than  onoeldargaret 
caught  elimpses  of  him  between  the 
orange  boughs  in  the  'conservatory, 
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making  such  "yeoz  doox"  that  she 
felt  morally  certain  he  uuifit  be  ae- 
oompaoying  them  with  words  more 
than  aentimentaL  Now  and  a^ain 
she  had  overheard  him  (uniAtention- 
ally,  of  course)  deep  in  the  gibberish 
of  the  language  of  flowers.  And  on 
such  occasions,  she  would  close  her 
lips  very  tightlv,  and  thinly,  on  one 
anoUier ;  would  twist  her  hands  to- 

S ether  under  the  table,  and  make  ran- 
om  answers  to  whoever  addressed 
her.  And  then  again,  Mr.  George, 
more  inexcusably  perverse  than  ever, 
would  sometimes  get  hold  of  some 
man  friend,  and,  falling  deep  into 
talk  upon  rifles,  or  pointers,  or  sal- 
mon flies,  or  some  such  manly  themes, 
not  come  near  her  all  the  evening. 
Every  day,  and  every  hour  of  the  day, 
her  reason  told  her  that  there  was 
nothing  to  worship,  nothing  of  the 
demi-god,  about  tnis  commonplace 
young  officer ;  not  an  inch  of  hero 
stuff  in  all  his  composition.  But 
{Mission,  inveterate  in  her  infatua- 
tion, would  not  hear  a  word  in  dis- 
E raise  of  her  idol.  Sitting  brushing 
er  hair  at  night,  after  one  of  these 
unsatisfactory  evenings,  she  would 
resolve  and  vow  henceforth  to  hate 
and  despise  him  ;  firstly,  for  what  he 
was ;  secondly,  for  what  he  did.  For 
being  such  a  nincompoop  as  r^arded 
the  other  half  of  creation  ;  and  for 
his  obtuseness,  in  neither  perceiving 
nor  heeding  the  good  things  Provi- 
dence put  in  his  way ;  but  the  hatred 
was  spurious,  and  the  opposing  love 
wasgenuine,  and  it  always  won  the  day. 
Truly,  the  bed  of  roses  on  which  she 
was  lying  had  a  eood  many  thorns  in 
the  blossoms.  Men  are  so  conceited, 
that  I  think  he  saw  that  she  loved 
him.  And  what  did  he  think  about 
her  ]  A  question  of  some  moment 
to  the  unlucky  young  lady.  Oh,  he 
thought  her  the  jolliest  girl  he  had 
ever  seen  except  one.  That  unlucky 
except.  After  all  his  vagaries  he  in- 
variably returned  to  her ;  but  th^i 
his  vagaries  were  so  very,  very  fre- 
quent, and  the  intervals  between 
tnem  so  brief.  For  some  time  he 
endeavoured  to  please  himself,  trying 
to  trace  a  likeness  between  Margaret 
and  her  absent  sister;  tried  to  find 
out  some  lurking  resemblance  in  a 
smile  or  the  tone  of  a  voice  ;  in  eyes 
or  other  features  it  would  have  been 
evidently  absurd  to  seek  for  such. 
But  he  Med  utterly.   There  was  not 


one  grain  of  similitude  between  tlie 
two.  Ab  I  have  before  remarkedt 
hardly  any  two  young  womea  in 
Europe  could  have  been  more  miiike. 
There  was  not  a  vestige  of  that  gene- 
ral family  likeness  whidi  is  to  be 
found  among  most  sisters.  After- 
wards, Ckorge  got  gradually  to  cam 
for  and  enjoy  those  smiles  and  tones 
for  themselves.  He  was  not  a  Stoic, 
nor  of  a  particularly  faithful  turn  of 
mindf  to  be  utterly  indifferent  to  a 
rather  sweet  woman,  blushing  and 
tfembling  at  his  approach.  It  made 
his  opinion  of  hinuelf  go  up  a  p^  or 
two  higher.  I  think  it  was  bectuise 
he  felt  so  secure  of  her,  that  be  was 
in  no  hurry  to  make  assurance  doubly 
sura  And  yet  if  Kate  had  been 
dead  now,  and  he  had  had  a  month 
or  so  to  ^t  accustomed  to  the  idea 
of  her  being  defunct,  he,  not  being 
the  sort  of  man  to  mourn  long  for  a' 
recollection,  to  widow  himself  for  life 
for  an  idea,  would  have  fonnd  it  in 
his  heart  to  gift  Margaret  with  royal 
happiness  by  condescending  to  offer 
her  his  hand.  But  Kate  was  not 
dead,  nor  dying,  nor,  as  far  as  ap- 
peared, engaged  to  any  one  else. 
Consequently^  why  should  not  she 
be  engaged  to  him  1  After  all,  she 
had  never  refused  him.  Perhaps  that 
dismissal  of  him  from  the  oifice  of 
escort  was  a  little  ruse  to  bring  him 
to  the  point.  And  her  incivility  and 
extreme  coldness  since,  was  perhaps 
to  be  put  down  to  mortified  yani^. 
and  an  idea  that  he  had  not  treated 
her  well.  Beally  it  all  sounded  veiy 
plausible  to  foolish,  self-deluded 
George,  when  he  put  it  before  him- 
self He  reasoned  it  out  in  a  very 
matter-of-fact,  business-like  way,  on 
the  hypothesis  that  she  would  r^ard 
it  in  the  same  light  True  that  Kate 
was  a  girl  very  much  admired,  and 
that  men  had  got  into  the  way  of 
making  a  great  fvaa  about  her.  But 
after  all,  what  were  admirers  ?  What 
good  did  they  do  to  any  woman  f 
often  a  great  deal  of  harm,  flutt^ing 
around  ner.  Men  of  straw  almost 
all  of  them.  In  these  days  a  sensi- 
ble girl  would  think  twice  oefore  ^e 
said  '*  No  "  to  'a  good  solid  offer  of 
marriage.  He  was  his  fatlier's  eldest 
son,  had  no  debts  to  speak  of,  and 
was  not  a  particularly  bad-looking 
fellow.  Kate  could  not  be  so  mad 
as  to  refuse  him.  And  ehe  had  not 
any  one  else  that  she  cared  about  to 
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stand  in  his  light,  at  least  that  he 
had  ever  heard  of.  As  for  that 
ridiculous  stonr  of  his  sister's  about 
the  photograph,  that  was  evidently 
spun  out  of  their  own  brains.  Very 
licely  it  was  a  picture  of  Blount,  or 
of  her  dead  father ;  and  she  was 
ashamed  of  being  caught  indulging 
in  such  a  manifestation  of  affection. 
Nothing  lilcelier.  People  can  get 
themaelves  to  believe  anything  al- 
most that  they  wish,  by  such  argu- 
m^its.  I  think. 

Suon  was  the  posture  of  affairs,  and 
the  posture  of  Lieutenant  Chester's 
mino,  when  he  came  to  visit  his  uncle 
tatd  aunt  at  Baneham  Court,  and  for 
several  days  afterwards.  One  after- 
noon every  one  all  over  England,  I 
should  think — every  one,  at  all 
events,  that  was  not  either  dying 
or  in  an  office,  was  out  of  doors. 
Everybody  at  Daneham  was  cer- 
tainly walking  and  driving  and  saun- 
tering about,  basking  in  the  hot  May 
sun  ;  revelling  in  the  sight  of  myriad 
leaves  and  flowers,  bursting  through 
their  silken  sheaths,  the  woods  spread 
with  their  carpets  of  dim  harebells. 

**The  heavens  up-breaking  through 
the  earth,"  as  Wordsworth  (I  think  it 
is)  says,  with  a  liberty,  a  ^edom  of 
fancy,  which  a  lesser  poet  would  not 
have  ventured  to  inaulge  in.  The 
house  stood  blinking  among  its 
drowsy  leaves,  with  all  its  doors  and 
windows  open,  so  that  man  or  beast 
might  enter  if  they  chose:  with 
Venetian  blinds  lowered,  tnrouch 
which  (even  though  lowered),  the 
smell  of  the  flowers,  and  the  hum  of 
bees  came  faintly  into  the  cool  empty 
rooms.  Not  quite  empty,  either.  In 
one  of  them,  a  young  lady  was  culti- 
vating a  taste  for  solitude — Margaret 
Chester.  She  had  excused  herself 
from  going  out,  in  a  young  lady*s  in- 
Yariable  plea,  headache.  And  a  head- 
ache she  had,  induoed  by  fretting  and 
disquiet  of  mind.  She  was  not  in 
spirits  for  the  amount  of  rapartee  and 
merriment  expected  of  her,  and  did 
not  want  anybody  to  notice  her  de- 
pression, and  she  stayed  in-doors,  and 
was  now  lying  on  a  sofa  in  a  rather 
dark  recess,  between  two  windows, 
smelling  vigorously  at  a  vinaigrette, 
and  bemoaning  her  fate ;  wishing  she 
had  never  been  bom,  and  occasion- 
ally varying  the  wish,  by  transferring 
it  to  Kate.  iTes,  now,  how  happy  ana 
prosperous  fb/d  might  have  been  if 


there  had  never  been  such  a  person 
as  Kate  in  existence,  or  if  she  had 
been  strangled  when  first  her  baby 
cries  made  themselves  heard  in  this 
cold  world.  How  different  her  lot 
might  have  been,  if  it  had  not  been 
shadowed  by  the  unconscious  influ- 
ence of  that  odd  little  sorceress,  her 
sister,  who  seemed  to  steal  away  both 
hearts  that  she  wished  to  get  posses- 
sion of,  and  hearts  whose  possession 
rather  annoyed  her  than  otherwise, 
by  some  species  of  witchcraft.  But 
such  reflections  were  utterly  useless. 
There  was  E^ate  alive,  and  not  to  be 
put  out  of  life  except  by  killing,  or 
causing  her  to  be  killed,  for  neither 
of  which  courses  Margaret  had  the 
slightest  inclination.  As  she  lay 
there,  idle,  discontented,  in  a  frame 
of  mind  as  unlike  as  possible  to  that 
of  the  day  and  season,  the  door  open- 
ed, and  the  object  of  her  aspirations — 
an  object  about  as  worthy  sighing 
and  striving  after  as  those  on  which 
we  usually  waste  the  blood  and  sweat 
of  our  hard  struggles— (Jeorge  Chester, 
walked  in.  He  looked  very  hot,  haa 
his  hat  on,  and  a  perfect  swarm  of 
trout  flies  twining  round  it,  and 
would  evidently  be  rather  obliged  to 
any  one  who  would  give  him  a  job  to 
do,  suited  to  his  capacity,  for  he  was 
very  short  of  such.  First  he  rambled 
objectlessly  to  the  table,  took  up  a 
book  lying  thereon,  opened  it  at  hap- 
hazard, read  half  a  dozen  words,  and 
tossed  it  down  again.  Then  he  sigh- 
ed heavily,  flung  himself  into  an  arm 
chair,  stayed  there  two  seconds,  utter- 
ed a  brief  soliloqy  composed  of  these 
three  words,  "Confound  the  heat," 
and  then  got  up  again.  All  this 
time  he  had  not  perceived  the  pre- 
sence of  Margaret ;  he  thought  he  had 
the  room  to  himself  Sadly  he  walk- 
ed to  a  looking-^lass,  gazed  at  him- 
self steadfastly  tor  some  time,  con- 
sidered the  sit  of  his  tie,  and  re-ad- 
justed the  position  of  his  pin,  which 
was  of  the  cheerful  pattern  of  a 
death*8  head  and  cross  1>9nes  in  ivory. 
Margaret  began  to  feel  rather  un- 
comfortable ;  he  might  not  be  pleased 
when  he  should  discover  that  she  bad 
been  there  all  along,  spying  upon  his 
conceited  little  manoeuvres,  watching 
hftn  make  a  fool  of  himself  So  she 
made  a  slight  movement  to  attract 
his  attention;  but  he  did  not  hear 
her,  he  was  so  busy,  dwelling,  with  a 
Narcissus-like  fondness,  at  nis  owik 
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imafe  in  the  mirror.  Tint  he  looked 
at  nimBelf  oyer  hii  right  shoulder, 
then  over  his  left,  with  a  lurking 
suBpidon  that  there  was  something 
rather  ba^qzy  about  the  cut  of  his  coat 
at  the  bi^  He  looked  so  exceed- 
ingly droll  in  this  attitude,  craning 
his  neck  to  set  a  glimpse  of  his  coat- 
tails,  that  Margaret  burst  into  a  roar 
of  laughter,  unrestrained,  unrestrain- 
able.  At  that  unexpected  sound, 
George's  head  came  quickly  back  into 
its  natural  position;  he  started  half 
out  of  his  skin,  and  reddened  with  as 
guilty  a  flush '  as  any  school-boy 
caugnt  robbing  an  orchard. 

"^oUo,  what's  the  matter,"  he  ex- 
claimed, turning  sharp  round,  and 
S~  en  his  eyes  fell  upon  Margaret,  half 
dden  in  her  dark  nook.  **0h,  it*s 
you,  is  iti"  said  he,  very  much  out  of 
oountenance.  '*  I  did  not  know  you 
were  there.  I  thought  there  was  no- 
body in  the  room.  1  thought  every- 
body was  gone  out  Why  on  earth 
aid  not  you  call  out  before  V* 

'*I'm  sure  I  wish  to  ffoodness  I  had 
been  able  to  help  calung  out  then," 
answered  Margaret,  between  par- 
oxysms of  unfeeling  merriment,  for- 
getting her  headache  and  her  heart- 
ache too,  completely,  "perhaps  I 
might  have  had  some  more  fun.  OIl 
George !  you  did  seem  so  pleased 
with  yourself.  Now,  on  cool  reflec- 
tion, which  point  of  view  is  best,  do 
you  think,  tell  me  V* 

These  remarks  were  not  calculated 
to  lower  George's  colour. 

"Don't  badger  a  fellow,"  he  said ; 
^  of  coarse  I  was  not  admiring  my- 
geif.  I  was  only  thinking  that  this 
coat  had  the  same  fault  that  Capel's 
alwayi  have,  that  it  bags  at  the  back." 

"You  rwuly  are  a  very  amusing 

foung  man ;  unintentionally  I  mean, 
wonder  now,  if  I  had  not  laughed, 
how  long  you  would  have  stayed 
there  figuring." 

"Not  two  seconds.  I  should  not 
have  come  in  here  at  all,  if  I  had  had 
jEmything  better  to  da  I'm  not  such 
a  carpet  knight  as  you  want  to  make 
me  out" 

"  Why  I  thought  you  were  goinff 
to  be  away  all  day  fishing.  You  told 
us  at  breakfast  you  were  going  to 
have  such  fine  sport'* 

"  So  I  thought  I  should,  for  it  was 
nioe  and  cloudy  then ;  just  the  day 
lor  the  May  fly,  but  no  sooner  had  I 
j;ot  down  to  the  mill  pond,  and  put 


my  rod  together,  than  the  son  cams 
blazine  ou^  just  as  it  is  now,  hang 
it !  Of  course  it  was  all  up  with  it 
then.  They  would  not  bite  a  Int,  the 
beggars!  Any  fool  could  havetoU 
one  that,  with  not  a  breath  of  wind 
to  ruffle  the  water,  and  the  pool  as 
smooth  as  a  looking-glass.*' 

"If  it  was  like  alookine-^ass,  yon 
might  have  performed  those  evolu- 
tions there ;  aid  yon  )    Ha,  ha,  ha. 

"Don*t  tease,  Maggie;  you  have 
run  that  joke  off  its  legs.  And  what 
are  you  doing  in  here  in  this  dark 
room,  where  one  can  hardly  see  one's 
hand  before  one,  for  these  blinds. 
Why  are  not  you  oat  with  all  the 
other  girls  f 

"I've  got  a  bad  headache;  bat,  I 
say,  Geor^  it  is  a  pity  that  you  did 
not  come  m  ten  minutes  earlier,  for 
that  friend  of  yours,  Mr.  Erie  (is  not 
his  name?)  was  in  here  looking  for 
you,  wanting  you  to  ride  over  with 
him  to  Canterbunr." 

"I  met  him  as  1  came  in ;  he  asked 
me  himself,  but  I  got  out  of  it" 

"Whyr 

"I  don't  think  111  teU  you.  You 
do  not  deserve  to  hear.  Yoa  have 
not  been  good  enough." 

"  Oh,  do  tell  me  1  rmveryeonyl 
laughed  !  It  was  very  rude  of  me. 
Dear  George,  I  beg  your  pardon,  I'll 
never  do  it  again.    Do  tell  me  ]" 

"  Well  then,  I  thought  I'd  get  you 
to  come  out  on  the  lake  with  me,  for 
a  bit  I  wanted  to  have  a  talk  with 
you  ;  but  of  course,  as  you  have  got 
a  headacne  I  would  not  think  of 
asking  you." 

"  Bother  the  headache !  It's  gone. 
I  should  like  nothing  bettw.  Fm 
sorrier  than  ever  that  I  laughed.  I'll 
go  and  get  my  hat  this  minute." 

There  certainly  did  not  seem  much 
trace  of  headache  in  the  alacrity  with 
which  she  jumped  off  the  sofa ;  and 
leaving  it  and  the  neglected  vinai- 
grette (now  no  longer  needed)  sprang 
up-stairs  to  prepare  herself ;  and  in 
five  minutes  more  they  were  walking 
over  the  green  sward  toward  the  boat- 
house. 

"Will  you  take  an  oarf  Georg« 
asked,  as  he  handed  his  pretty  com- 
panion in.  "You  made  rather  a 
better  attempt  last  time,  and  try  as 
you  may,  you  cannot  upset  this  old 

"No-4t'stoohot  I  will  sit  still 
and  enjoy  myself,  and  leave  all  the 
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tvouble  to  you.  Take  the  boat  under 
those  trees  over  there — it  looks  so 
oool  and  quiei" 

So  they  floated  off;  cleaving  the 
shining  waters.  If  those  two  people 
were  ngt  lovers  they  ought  to  have 
been — all  the  circumstances  of  time 
and  place  were  conducive  to  such  a 
ccmdition.  It  was  a  very  pleasant 
scene,  as  eye  need  light  on.  The  big 
mere  holding  the  sun  f$x  down  in  its 
deep,  still  breast— the  garden,  with 
all  its  fresh-blossoming  flowers  slop- 
ing down,  with  its  scarlets,  and 
azuresi  and  goldens,  to  the  water's 
edge ;  and  the  old,  liranchy  elms  and 
beeches  fringing  itshadily,  and — ^best 
gift  of  all— far  up  above  the  earth 
and  its  sorrows,  neaven's  chorister, 
the  lark,  pouring  out,  in  the  great 
cathedral  of  the  sky,  some  of  the  un- 
utterable joy  that  filled  him,  like  a 
bodiless  melody  sent  from  some  better 
country  to  whisper  of  peace  and  glad- 
ness to  tired  human  hearts.  Out  of 
the  sun  into  the  shade— right  under 
the  boughs  of  a  wide-spreading 
horse-chestnut,  covered  with  its  pinky 
white  spikes,  and  gnarled  roots  strag- 
oling  down  barely  into  the  pool  at  its 
feet ;  a  gentle  gust  agitating  the  tall, 
scented  grasses,  stirrine  a  ounch  of 
harebells  that  were  bending  over  the 
bank  to  get  a  peep  at  their  own  new- 
bom  beauty  m  tne  water  beneath. 
(George  rested  on  his  oars,  and  per- 
spired a  good  deal. 

"Wm  that  dor  he  asked. 

"  Excellently— could  not  be  better. 
It  was  impossible  to  talk  out  there  in 
that  glare/' 

"  Quite— it  frizzled  up  one's  ideas, 
did  not  it?  Not  that  I  ever  had 
many." 

"  Don't  run  down  yourself ;  it  is  a 
bad  plan.  You'll  find  plenty  of  people 
to  do  it  for  you.  But  what  was  it 
you  wanted  to  say  to  me)" 

"  Was  there  anything  ]" 

"Yes— you  told  me  you  wanted  to 
have  a  talk  with  me." 

"  Oh,  ay  ;  so  I  did— so  I  do ;  but 
it  was  not  because  I  had  anything 
particular  to  say.  It  was  only  that  I 
Uiought  we  had  not  had  a  good  talk 
£or  a  long  time." 

"Ko  more  we  have.  We  have  been 
so  busy  chattering  to  other  people.  I 
suppose  it  is  because  we  Jaiow  we 
bave  such  loads  of  opportunities  of 
seeing  and  speaking  to  one  another 
trhen  we  are  at  home." 


«  Yes— have  not  we  1  and  we  made, 
pretiy  good  use  of  them,  too,  last 
winter,   over   those   afternoon  tea- 
parties— did  not  we?    How  pleasant 
they  were,  to  be  sure !'' 

"Tea  \a  always  pleasant  in  an 
afternoon." 

"What  a  low  notion  ?— as  if  I  was 
thinking  of  the  Bohea  itself.  Accord- 
ing to  my  ideas,  it  was  the  talk  and 
the  jokes  that  we  used  to  have  that 
flavoured  the  tea." 

"  Oh,  they  were  all  very  wdl,  but 
I  got  rather  tired  of  them." 

^*  I  did  not  then.  I  hope  we  shall 
have  them  all  over  again  wnen  I  coma 
back,  next  winter." 

"  That,  I'm  sure,  you  won't  One 
cannot  bring  things  back  like  that 
when  once  they  are  over.  AU  the 
spirit  is  gone  out  of  them.  They  are 
luce  dishes  warmed  up  the  second  day 
for  dinner." 

"  I  do  not  see  it  at  all.  We  shall 
aU  be  in  the  same  relative  position,  I 
hope,  as  we  were  last  winter  j  and 
the  circumstances  and  conditions 
being  the  same,  I  do  not  see  why  the 
results  i^ould  not  be  the  same. 

"  Well,  you'll  see  ;  but  what  is  the 
good  of  arguing  about  such  a  trifle  V* 

"  Ah,  you  say  that  because  you  are 
getting  the  worst  of  the  argument" 
•  "Very  likely." 

"  You're  angry  now,  I  rather  like 
getting  you  into  a  rage.  It  makes 
you  look  very  pretty — not  that  I'd 
presume  to  say  you  were  not  dways 
pretty.  Girls  always  are,  of  course ; 
still  it's  an  improvement" 

"  Don't  be  a  fool — I  hate  comf^- 
ments.  Just  pull  the  boat  in,  two 
lengths  farther  in  amongst  those 
water-lillies.  I  want  to  gat  some, 
and  I  cannot  reach  them  from  here.'' 

George  obeyed,  and  then  asked,, 
"Are  you  satisfied  now  ?" 

"Perfectly,"  and  she  leaned  over 
the  side,  and  dipping  a  bare  hand  in, 
pulled  a  number  of  the  great  heavy 
white  flowers,  and  their  dark  broad 
leaves.  Dripping,  they  lay  on  the 
seat  beside  her.  and  she  took  up  a 
green  calyxed  oud,  closed  still,  and 
looked  at  it  afi'ectionately. 

"  Pretty  things !"  said  George, 
condescendingly.  "  How  fond  Kate 
used  to  be  of  them  !" 

"Used  she?" 

"  Yes ;  do  you  not  recoUecit  last 
year,  when  my  people  gave  that  pic-^ 
nic  sort  of  entertamment,  that  yo^C 
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«m|  aha  were  at  how  A^  had  a  lot 
of  them  in  her  hair  in  the  evening  f ' 

"Hadaher 

"Yea— I  wondar  you  do  not  re- 
saamber*  Ton  are  rather  stnpid  to- 
day:  you  forget  everything." 

^'Now  I  come  to  think  of  it,  I 
have  aorae  faint  recollection  of  aome- 
tbing  about  it" 

"  How  well  they  looked  in  among 
the  thick  plaita  of  her  hair — auch  a 
quantity  of  hair  aa  ahe  haa  got^  too 
— uncommon  well !" 

"Did you  think 80 r 

"Yea— did  not  your 

"  Ko— I  cannot  ai^  that  I  admired 
them  much." 

**  Poor  little  Kate  !— I  wiah  ahe 
waa  here  now !" 

Margaret  waa  fond  of  her  sister, 
but  ahe  could  not  echo  that  wiah. 

'*  Come  Maggie,  don't  be  <HX)ea  ;  tell 
me  aomething  about  Kate  ?  I  have 
not  heard  a  word  about  her  aince  I 
do  not  know  when." 

"  I  have  not  got  anything  to  telL 
StkA  haa  not  time  to  write  to  me  or 
«ny  one  else,  aince  she  turned  hoepital 
nurse." 

"Haa  ahe  done  that)  I  never 
beard  of  it  before." 

"  Oh  yea— three  weeka  ago  nearly. 
The  fever  patienta  increased  upon 
them  BO  qjuick  that  they  could  not  take 
them  all  m  at  the  regular  hospital  f 
80  they  turned  a  private  house  mto  a 
temporary  one;  and  Kate  is  a  sort  of 
matron,  or  head  nurae  in  it ;  of  courae 
there  are  lotsof  under  nurses,  but  most 
of  the  onus  falls  upon  Kate's  and. 
James's  shoulders,  I  fancy." 

"James  1— what,  she  sticks  to  the 
wiaened  little  parson  still  1" 

"  I  should  rather  think  so ;  why, 
i^ey  have  been  all  in  aU  to  each 
other  for  the  last  month  or  two.  I 
do  believe  they  are  the  two  best  people 
in  the  world.  I  wish  to  goodness  I 
was  like  them !" 

"  I  say,  Maggie,  do  you — do  you 
think  shell  marry  him,  after  the  fever 
is  over  ?" 

"  I  wish  she  could  hear  you — ^how 
indignant  ahe  would  be  !" 

*'  It  ia  not  auch  a  very  unnatural 
aupposition  after  all  One  does  not 
exactly  see  what  other  possible 
motive,  but  affection  to  him,  she  can 
have  for  the  life  she  is  leading  now 
— ^nothinff  but  schools,  and  sick-visit- 
ing, and  district  meetings  all  day." 

"I  can  understand  her  motive  very 


weUt  beeaoae  I  happoi  to  kaow.  ttir 
I  do  not  woB^ter  that  it  ia  ralher  att> 
enigma  to  you." 

*' She  does  not  eonftde  her  aeoreta 
to  me,  oertainly,  I  ^  not  want  her 
to ;  bni  I  muat  aay,  to  the  miinitiated, 
it  doea  aeem  rather  a  throwing  away 
of  herself,  wasting  the  beat  years  of 
her  life." 

"She  wtmld  tell  you  that  ahe  ia 
not  wasting  them,  that  she  ia  on  the 
contrary  making  the  moat  of  them ; 
that  it  IS  you  and  I,  and  sof^  aa  na, 
that  are  waating  thent" 

"  She  ia  morbid ;  it  is  umatoral 
to  hear  a  young  girl  preach  likethM  ; 
I  wish  you  would  get  her  out  of  this 
fancy." 

"  It  would  not  be  the  smallest  use 
ifl  were  to  try.  I  should  not  succeed ; 
and  moat  aaauredly  I  ahall  not  try. 
I  begin  to  believe  her'a  ia  t^  right 
view  after  all" 

"  For  goodneaa  aake  don'tjf^  torn 
Methodist,  too,  Maggie.  What  oa 
earth  would  become  of  me  9  You'd 
both  be  trying  to  convert  me,  and  I 
could  not  stand  two  female  paraona 
at  me  at  once.  I  should  have  to 
emigrate." 

Maggie  smiled.  "  No  fear  of  t^iai»" 
she  said.  "To  admire  goodneaa  ia 
other  people,  and  not  to  Qke  to  hear 
it  laughed  or  sneered  at,  is  the  highest 
pitch  of  excellence  I  shall  ever  attaia 
to,  and  I  am  at  that  pitch  now." 

"Never  mind,  you're  quite  good 
enough  for  me ;  but  about  Kate  now 
— don't  you  think  that  aheUl  get  tired 
of  this  mode  of  going  on — oi  this  new 
religious  dodge  ;  don't  you  think  that 
when  the  novelty  is  worn  off,  ahe'U 
grow  very  weary  of  it,  and  oome  back 
to  her  old  way  ?  In  fact,  tell  flGM, 
candidly,  your  own  opinion ;  do  yoa 
think  it  will  last?" 

Mag^e  was  getting  impatient  el 
the  aumect  "  How  can  I  tell  whether 
it  will  laat  or  not ;  I  know  no  more 
about  it  than  you  do  yourself.  Dear 
me!  what  a  ntusance  these  midgea 
are. 

"  They  do  not  bite  me  a  bit,  I  aup- 
pose  my  skin  is  too  thick  for  them  to 
get  through.  Here,  I  know  what 
will  be  the  beet  plan,  I'll  cut  you  a 
little  bough  to  drive  them  away 
with." 

"Thank  you." 

He  stood  up  in  the  boat  and 
atretched  an  arm  out  to  one  <^  the 
leafy  treea,  biding  over  them.  Then, 
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lAilst  eutting  off  a  little  twig,  with 
tali  ikee  averted,  he  began  again  at 
the  old  subject.  "Bat  you  miut 
bare  an  opinion  one  way  or  another ; 
juBt  say  whether  you  think  she*!! 
alwajrs  lire  the  lif^  she  is  doinff  now : 
if  so,  she  might  just  as  well  be  a 
nun." 

**  Just  as  well ;  and  so  she  will  be 
in  time,  I  dare  say.  I  think  she  ia 
craite  capable  of  it" 

"Whatr 

"  I  sav  that  I  think  it  is  not  at  all 
improbabie  that  she  will  turn  nun 
some  of  these  davs.  How  you  do 
tease  about  the  girl" 

"Do  I?  Well,  I  won't  make  any 
more  inouiries,  only  let  me  ask  one 
thing.  Don't  you  think  that  she  will 
marry  any  one  V* 

*'l!iever;  Td  stake  all  I  hare  in 
the  world  (that  is  not  much  to  be 
sure)  upon  it" 

^  What  a  pity!  she  is  so  much  too 
fliretty  and  pleasant  to  be  allowed  to 
go  to  her  grave  an  old  maid.*' 

**  People  cannot  marry  her  against 
her  will,  I  suppose,  at  least  not  in 


*^Who  on  earth  said  anything 
about  against  her  will  I  meant  witk 
her  will,  of  course.** 

"  You  did  not  make  it  very  clear.*' 

*'  But,  Maggie,  has  she  really  never 
geen  anybody  to  care  about )  I  should 
not  have  given  her  credit  for  being 
•ueh  a  stone.    Has  not  she)'* 

"What's  that  to  you  ;  cannot  you 
be  satisfied  with  kno^ng  that  she 
has  not  cared,  does  not  care,  and 
never  will  care  two  straws  about 
you." 

(George  reddened,  not  with  the  heat 
this  time.  "  There's  your  bough,"  he 
aaid,  giving  it  into  her  hands,  "  and 
I  must  say  for  you,  you  are  very  rude 
and  disagreeable ;  and  I'm  extremely 
•orry  I  asked  you  to  come  out ;  I 
Bevw  said  that  I  wanted  her  to  care 
for  me." 

Marearet  relented.  "I  am  dis- 
ag^reeable,"  she  said,  dispersing  the 
midges  with  vigorous  blows  of  her 
flail,  "  but  I  think  that  was  hardly  a 
fair  question  you  asked." 

"Oh,  very  well,  if  you  think  so, 
don't  answer  it  on  any  account  I 
withdraw  it" 

"  Stay,  I  don't  know  what  to  say ; 
you're  not  like  a  stranger,  you  are  a 
relation  of  Kate's ;  I  don't  know  why 
I  should  not  tell  you,  only  you  must 


not  breath  a  word  of  it  to  your  sis- 
ters." 

"  Trust  me ;  do  you  take  me  for  a 
bom  fool ;  why,  if  I  did.  it  would  be 
half  over  £kigland  in  less  than  an 
hour." 

Maggie  hesitated  sfell ;  would  it  be 
a  dishonourable  betrayal  of  confi- 
dence 1  "I*m  not  sure  that  Kate 
would  like  it  I  don't  know  that 
I'm  dmng  right" 

"Well  make  up  your  mind  one 
way  or  another.  1  won't  urge  you, 
though  of  course,  now  you  have  ad- 
mitted that  there  is  something,  I 
cann't  help  indulging  in  conjectures." 

"  You'd  never  get  near  the  truth  ; 
come,  I'll  risk  it ;  swear  you'll  never 
reveal  it  to  anybody." 

"I  swear." 

"Well  then,  she  was  desperately 
in  love  with  some  one  once ;  is  so 
still,  I'm  afraid." 

"  Is  so  still  ?  Lucky  dog !  Well, 
who  is  it  1  Anybody  I  know  %  Go 
on  quick." 

I  do  not  know  whether  Miss  Ches- 
ter were  justified  in  what  she  did ;  I 
hardly  think  so,  but  I  only  state  a 
fact  There,  in  among  the  water  lilies,* 
with  the  blue  sky  laughine  overhead, 
and  the  blue  water  beneatn,  she  nar- 
rated the  whole  story  of  her  sister's 
love  and  woes,  and  wrongs,  to  an 
attent,  eager  listener.  At  the  end 
George  ground  his  teeth. 

"Snob!  blackguard  P' he  remarked, 
boiling  over  with  rage.  "Oh,  if  I 
could  but  meet  him  in  the  street 
some  day,  I*d  give  him  such  an  in- 
fernal licking,  as  he  never  had  before 
in  all  his  daya  I'd  pommel  the  life 
out  of  him.  I'd  ornament  his  figure- 
head, so  that  his  own  mother  should 
not  recognise  him,  the  scoundrel.  I 
say.  Maggie,  describe  him  to  me,  ex- 
actly, that  I  may  be  sure  to  recognise 
him." 

Margaret  was  rather  exasperated 
at  this  excessive  indignation;  what 
business  was  it  of  his? 

"  I  shall  do  no  such  thing ;  you  are 
not  her  brother;  it's  no  concern 
whatever  of  yours;  it  would  only 
make  a  disgraceful  scene ;  and  more- 
over, as  to  licking  him,  as  you  call  it^ 
I  can  tell  you  what,  he  is  an  im- 
mensely strong,  big  man,  and  that 
you'd  most  likely  get  the  worst  of  it." 

"Well,  no  matter,  I  should  not  care 
if  I  did  :  it  would  be  in  a  eood  cause ; 
besides,  I'm  not  quite  suoh^  ehicken 
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as  yoa  think ;  «t  all  erenta  I  know 
pretty  well  what  to  do  with  my  fista." 
''Don't  be  so  abanrdljr bellicose ;  it 
ia  like  Bombaatea  Furioao.  You'll 
make  me  repent  of  having  told  you, 
and  I  only  aid  it.out  of  i^ood-nature. 
to  ahow  yon  how  utterly  naeleas  ana 
hopeleaai  your  dangling  after  Kato 

Geoige  sighed  heavily. 

'*  I  aee  it  m^yself ;  I'm  very  much 
obliged  to  you  ;  it  was  very  consider* 
ate  and  kind  of  you ;  kinder  than  you 
think,  perhaps,  Maggie.  I'll  acknow- 
ledge to  you  now,  that  you  have  saved 
me  the  mortification  of  a  refusal,  for 
like  an  ass,  I  had  fully  made  up  my 
mind  to  propose  to  Kate,  when  I 
went  home." 

Margaret  bent  down  her  head  over 
her  flowers,  to  hide  its  emotion :  after 
a  minute  she  looked  up,  ana  said 
rathor  anxiously,  "And  you  will  not 
now  V* 

"Of  course  not" 

Then  those  two  floated  back  over  the 


bright  mere,  which  did  not  look  ooita 
so  bright  to  one  of  them  as  betoxe ; 
rather  silent^  each  wrap{>ed  in  their 
own  thoughts,  giving  their  tongues  a 
holiday.  As  she  left  him  at  the  house 
door,  she  turned  and  said,  softly, 
"  You're  not  vexed  with  me,  are  you, 
Qeorger 

"I  shoQld  thmk  not,*'  he  said, 
warmly.  "That  would  be  n^jnat; 
you*re  the  best  girl  I  know." 

He  looked  half  inclined  to  stoep 
down  and  kiss  the  best  girl  he  knew, 
but  thought  better  of  it^  and  only 
SQueezed  her  hand.  Tha^  evening 
Margaret  came  down  to  dinner  with 
water-lilies  in  her  hair,  and  George^ 
the  philosophical,  began,  for  the  fin* 
time,  eravely  to  speculate,  whether 
after  all  grey  eyes  were  not  every  bit 
as  good  as  green,  and  rosy  cheelEs  aa 
pale  ones. 

"  I've  made  a  step  to  day,"  thought 
Maggie,  triumphuitly,  when  she 
went  to  bedthatnight;  andshealept 
well  upon  it. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 


A  May  morning,  warm  and  serene, 
and  brilliant  as  painter's  eye  could 
desire  to  see  it  No  barges  floating 
down  stream,  or  being  tugged  up,  no 
shopmen  taking  down  shutters  from 
their  windows,  no  overworked  mil- 
liners stitchinff  at  the  ceaseless  seam, 
no  toil  of  anv  Kind  going  oil  for  it  is 
Sunday,  and  the  church  bells  are 
striving  emulously  which  can  send 
forth  their  sounds  clearest,  most 
ringing  on  the  pure  air.  The  fever  is 
abating  in  Queenstown,  it  has  ahnoet 
fiiilfilled  its  mission,  filling  many  a 
grave,  causing  awfiil  gaps  and  hia- 
tuses by  many  a  hearth;  making 
vacant  spaces  that  can  never  be  filled 
«p  any  more.  It  is  nine  o'clock,  A.M., 
and  ^^ate  is  standing  at  the  door  of 
the  hospital,  loitering  a  minute  before 
she  goes  in.  The  fever  patients  do 
not  come  in  with  such  frightful  over- 
whelming rapidity  now,  but  still  it  is 
full,  and  there  is  plenty  of  work  to  do. 
Kate  has  been  home  to  seta  few  hours' 
sleep,  having  been  completely  knocked 
up  tne  night  before,  and  compelled  to 
succumb  at  last.  She  has  arranged 
her  hair  fresh,  with  a  neatness  be- 
fitting the  day,  and  has  put  on  a  clean 
ootton  jgown  and  white  apron  (her 
hospitaidress).    As  she  goes  throu£^ 


the  fl»rden,  she  stops  for  a  moment 
like  Evangeline,  to  sather  a  handful 
of  flowers,  lilies  of  the  valley,  hcmey- 
suckles,  and  blood-red  carnations, 
that  the  dying  ma^  enjoy  earth's 
sweetest  smells  and  sights  for  the  last 
time.  As  she  enters  the  room,  she 
sees  that  one  or  two  have  died  in  the 
night  There  thev  lie,  with  the  ridd 
outline  of  their  forms  solemnly  de- 
fined against  the  shrouding  sheet, 
with  their  dead  fiicee  covered  up 
whitely.    There  they  lie, 

"  Like  drifts  of  snow  by  the  wayiidft.'* 

She  makes  her  way  to  the  further  end 
of  the  long  chamber,  to  a  bed  on 
which  lies  the  form  ofa  stalwart,  fair- 
haired  young  man,  cut  ofl'  in  the  pride 

of  his  manhood,  and  with  a  t 

kneeling  beside  it  The  kne 
figure  is  James,  who,  with  his 
in  his  hands,  is  absorbed  in  silent 
prayer.  As  she  comes  up  with  her 
pure  pale  face,  hardlv  less  pale, 
hardly  less  fair  than  the  lilies  she 
carries,  he  raises  his  head  and  looks 
up  witn  a  silent  greeting.  She  glances 
towards  the  fair-hair^  young  man, 
and  says  "Dead?"  interr<M»tivelv  but 
very  calmly,  for  she  and  Death  knew 
each  other  very  well  by  this  time. 
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Tliere  is  no  ihyness  between  them 
now. 

"Quite;  but  I  could  not  say  exactly 
when.  BLe  went  awav  so  quietly: 
somewhere  between  the  night  ana 
the  morning,  without  any  of  the 
struggle  I  feared ;  passed  away  with- 
out a  sigh  or  a  groan.'' 

"Thank  God.  Poor  fellow!  I'm 
glad  of  that." 

"E[ate,  that's  the  way,  I  hope,  I 
shall  pass  away  before  long." 

"Don't  be  cruel  Jemmy ;  it  fright- 
eos  me  the  way  you  have  got  to  talk 
of  late ;  but  how  ill  and  tired  you 
look ;  no  wonder  indeed  ;  now  do  go 
home,  there's  a  dear  fellow,  and  go  to 
bed  for  an  hour  or  two.  You  do  not 
know  how  much  good  those  few  hours' 
sleep  have  done  me.  I'm  quite  a 
different  woman.  I  feel  as  fresh  as  a 
lark." 

"  Na  thank  you,  Kate ;  I'd  rather 
not  I  could  not  sleep  if  I  did;  and 
besides  there'll  be  plenty  of  time  to 
sleepl^-and-by." 

"You  shall  not  stay  here  arnr  longer, 
that  I'm  determined  of.  What  was 
the  good  of  my  coming,  if  not  to  re- 
lieve you?  AiB  you  say  to  me,  don't 
squander  your  youth  and  health ;  you 
see  I  turn  your  own  precepts  agamst 
you." 

"WelL  I  own  I  should  like  to  go 
to  churcn.  It  is  Communion  Sun- 
day too,  and  I  own  I  should  like  to 
kneel  at  that  altar,  and  taste  that 
feast  once  again." 

"Once  again r 

"Tes,  E[ate;  who  knows  but  that 
next  time  I  may  be  drinking  the  new 
wine  in  my  Father's  kingdom." 

"Hush,  hush!  I  wont  have  you 
talk  like  that.  I  m  sure  vou're  quite 
faint  with  this  long  watching;  here, 
smell  these  flowers;  they'll  refresh 
you,  I'm  sure ;  the  scent  of  these  lilies 
would  almost  bring  one  back  from 
the  dead." 

She  held  them  towards  him,  and 
he  inhaled theirfragranceenjoyingly." 
"Delicious!"  he  said,  drawing  a 
deep  breath.  "I  wonder  will  there 
be  nowers  in  Heaven:  it  is  a  childish 
idea,  but  I  cannot  help  thinking  that 
those  that  we  have  here  are  but  im- 
perfect, fading  copies  of  ioomortal 
types  above." 

^*  I  dare  si^.  I'm  sure  I  hope  so ; 
but  ^0  away  now,"  she  said,  almost 
pushmg  him  out  with  a  sister's  gentle 
violence.    '*  Go  and  take  a  walk  be- 


fore service;  go  down  by  the  river; 
you  have  no  conception  how  heavenlv 
the  breeze  is  there ;  it  put  new  life 
into  me  and  will  into  you." 

"Well,  indeed,  I  almost  think  I 
may  as  welL  I'm  afraid  I  could  not 
do  much  good  if  I  stayed  here.  My 
head  aches  so  s^littingly  that  I  can. 
hardly  see  anything." 

At  those  words  a  sensation  of  eold 
came  over  Kate ;  the  shadow  of  agreat 
dread  falling  upon  her.  Was  there 
more  griefyet  coming  up  1  had  not  she 
had  enough  already  1  So  James  went» 
and  Kate  stayed  ;  stayed  all  dav 
in  those  hospital  wards,  going  througn 
the  routine  of  her  usual  duties;  a 
routine  which  had  become  verv  fami- 
liar to  her,  and  not  irksome  by  Uiis 
time.  Sometimes  she  fancied  she  was 
becoming  unfit  for  the  society  of  tceli 
people,  she  had  ^own  so  accustomed 
to  spend  all  the  hours  of  the  dav  and 
night  tending  the  sick.  And  the 
merry  church  bells  imwittingly  rang 
one  or  two  more  to  their  homes;  and 
the  shadows  lengthened,  and  the  sun 
sloped  westward,  and  the  eveningtide 
came.  At  that  blessed  season^  Kate 
was  sitting  by  an  open  wmdow, 
watching  the  sunset  spreading  redly 
over  the  fields  of  the  sky.  She  had 
a  hymn-book  on  her  lap,  and  was  say- 
ing softly  over  to  herself,  these  words> 

"  Nearer  borne,  nearer  home, 

And  nightly  pitch  my  moving  tent 
A  day^s  march  nearer  home.** 

"Ah,  that's  what  he  does,"  she 
mused;  "and  he's  getting  veiy  near 
home  too,  I'm  afraid;  afraid  indeed  I 
Yes,  afraid  for  myself;  but  oh,  so 
very  glad  for  him.  Poor  fellow  1  what 
a  sad  life  he  has  had,  to  be  sure ;  al- 
most as  sad  as  mine ;  well  matched 
in  that  I  think ;  but  when  shall  I  get 
home  too  ?  Oh,  if  I  could  know  that 
Will  it  be  before  twenty  years,  before 
ten,  before  five  ?  O  Lord,  make  no 
long  tarrying."  She  turned  her  great 
soft  eyes,  brimming  with  tearo,  to 
the  serene  sky,  and  that  hear^ 
prayer  went  up  like  incense.  Some 
one  touched  her,  thus  rapt,  on  the 
arm,  to  attract  her  attention.  She 
turned  and  found  that  it  was  one  of 
the  assistant  nurses,  with  a  message 
to  the  effect  that  a  person  of  the  name 
of  Mrs.  Lewis  wished  to  speak  to  her. 
Then  she  knew  that  what  she  dread- 
ed had  come  upon  her.  For  a  second 
she  stood  with  clasped  hands,  gather- 
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ing  her  itcength  toeetlier,  and  tiien 
die  walked  calmly  down  stain.  Mra 
Lewia  receiyed  her  with  a  reverence 
both  respectful  and  elaborate,  and 
b^n  deliberately— 

"  If  you  pleaRe,  ma'am,  I  came  to 
tell  you  about  Mr.  Stanley.** 

Though  Kate  knew  it  was  come, 
she  fought  against  it  stilL 

"  Wlmt  alx»ut  him  t  he  has  not  got 
the  feyer  t  he*s  not  ill  t  don't  si^  he 
ia." 

**  Yes,  indeed,  but  he  is  though,  poor 
gentleman,  Fm  sorry  to  say,  and 
more  than  ill  too ;  he  was  taken  very 
sudden  when  he  came  in  from  church. 
and  I  sent  directly  for  the  doctor,  ana 
he  came,  and  stayed  the  best  part  of 
an  hour  with  him,  giving  him  brandy 
and  all  manner  of  stimulants  to  keep 
him  up;  but  when  he  came  out  he 
told  me  it  was  no  use,  that  he  could 
do  him  no  good,  and  he  hardly 
thought  he*d  overlive  the  night ;  so 
I  thought  I'd  iust  come  right  off  and 
tell  you,  as  I  knew  you  were  such  a 
friend  of  the  poor  gentleman*s.'' 

Kate's  face  assumed  that  dead 
white,  rigid  look,  which  ^ith  her  al- 
ways indicated  intensest  pain  kept 
under,  and  held  in  subjection. 

"There,  that'll  do.  fU  co  to  him ;" 
and  without  giving  Mrs.  Lewis  time 
to  say  another  word  (she  had  intend- 
ed to  say  a  good  many  more),  she 
turned  away^  snatched  up  her  bonnet, 
and  ran  hastdv  out,  down  the  street 
not  heeding  the  inquiring  surprisea 
glances  of  the  good  folks  standing, 
enjoying  the  quiet  Sunday  evening, 
at  their  doors.  What  was  it  to  her 
whether  people  would  laugh  or  sneer 
at  what  she  was  doing  1  No  such  no- 
tion ever  crossed  her  mind ;  the  one 
thought  that  filled  her  whole  soul, 
and  left  no  room  for  any  other,  was 
that  the  man  who  had  saved  her  from 
hell,  who  had  been  the  best  friend 
she  had  ever  had  in  the  world,  was 
dying,  and  she  must  see  him  again  to 
say  pood-by.  At  the  door  of  Mrs. 
Lewis's  lodgings,  a  little  knot  of  idle 
boys  and  men  were  gathered,  and  the 
sound  of  merry  chat  and  loud  laughter 
fell  on  the  still  summer  air;  but  as 
Kate  drew  near,  the  voices  fell, 
silently,  civilly  the  men  moved  aside 
and  made  way  for  her  to  pass  through. 
There  was  that  iu  her  face  that  awed 
even  them.  Through  James's  desert- 
ed sitting-room,  with  its  bare,  scant 
furniture;  the  papers  littering  over 


the  table  as  oaiial;  the  signs  of  recent 
occupation  eveiywhere  about;  ereiy- 
thing  the  same  and  yet  so  different. 
She  caught  her  breath  quick,  as  her 
eve  fell  oai  the  old  worn  dbow-chak; 
that  he  would  never  sit  in  again. 
The  door  of  the  bed-room  was  ajar. 
Kate  stood  there  a  moment  listening ; 
all  was  silent,  and  she  pushed  it 
gently  and  went  in.  A  hir^  nurse 
was  sitting  behind  the  curtains,  nod- 
ding, but  at  the  slight  nmae  caused 
by  Kate's  entaunce,  she  woke  up  and 
came  towards  her. 

"  You  may  go,"  e^ke  Kate,  sternly 
(this  stranger  should  not  see  her  an- 
guish— hear  her  voice  trembleX  I'm 
come  to  nurse  him;  do  you  hear! 
Go." 

After  beginning  an  ineffectual  re- 
monstrance, the  woman  (only  abont 
three-quarters  awake  yet),  obeyed ;  and 
then  Kate  flew  forward  and  threw 
herself  on  her  knees  by  the  side  of  the 
bed,  in  tearless  agony.  She  would 
not  weep ;  let  her  cry  her  eyes  out 
after  he  was  gone,  but  she  would  not 
harass  his  last  moments  with  her  sdf- 
ish  tears.  Truly,  to  one  looking  down 
on  that  scene,  there  would  not  have 
appeared  much  cause  for  weeping — 
rather  for  triumphant,  awful  mirth, 
that  another  brave  soul,  having  fought 
the  good  fight,  having  kept  the  faith, 
was  about  to  be  crowned  with  his 
victor's  wreath.  Weep,  indeed,  for 
him  who  lay  there— so  quiet,  so  rest- 
ful, with  head  thrown  back  on  the 
pillow,  and  eyes  closed ;  patiently, 
with  calm  expectancy,  waiting  for  the 
end.  There  was  no  cruel  struggle  be- 
tween life  and  death  going  on  here ; 
no  battle  between  those  rival  powers. 
The  outworks  had  been  carried  long 
ago— hardship  and  toil,  and  sorrow, 
had  done  that  already.  There  was 
only  the  citadel  to  storm,  and  that 
gave  in  at  the  first  summona 

Never  again  would  he  need  the  poor 
threadbare  old  clothes  that  he  had 
shivered  in  through  so  many  a  winter 
day.  Ere  another  morning  should 
dawn  he  would  be  clothed  in  the 
wedding  garment  of  the  Lamb.  The 
King's  messenger,  the  long  expected, 
had  come  at  last,  and  had  sivoi  His 
message  lovingly.  His  Fauier's  eet- 
vant  was  here,  to  take  him  home  from 
the  hard  schooling  of  earth  to  the 
eternal  holiday  of  Heaven.  He  was 
willing  and  ready  trustfuUy  toputhll 
hand  m  His,  and  launch  ^dth  HiflEi 
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on  tbe  deep,  broad  river  that  rolled 
between  him  and  home.  Not  insen- 
sible, or  wandering  in  delirium — as  if 
in  a  sort  of  happy,  waking  trance — 
his  probation  o^er,  his  work  done  ; 
ahreadj  tasting  beforehand  the  rest 
he  was  so  near  entering  upon.  Per- 
haps he  was  thinking  softly  abont  the 
dear,  gray-haired  old  father,  and  the 
Utile  blue-eyed  sister  he  was  going  to 
meet  again  so  soon — was  picturing  to 
himself  how  they  would  greet  him, 
and  rejoice  at  his  coming.  Perhaps 
he  heard  already  the  first  notes  of  tbe 
great  burst  of  music  that  would 
cUysh  out  harmoniously  to  welcome 
him ;  perhaps  all  minor  joys  were 
swallowed  up  in  the  thought  of  the 
unspeakable  bliss  of  beholding  the 
dear  Lord  he  had  loved  so,  smiling 
upon  him  lovingly,  and  saying — 

"  Well  done,  thou  good  and  faithful 
servant :  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of 
thy  Lord." 

As  Kate  knelt  there  by  the  bed- 
side, the  heavy  eyes  unclosed,  a  smile 
stole  over  the  wasted,  dying  face— so 
evidently  dying,  but  yet  a  death  better 
than  any  life,  and  one  thin,  pale  hand 
travelled  laboriously  to  Kate^s,  and 
clasped  it 

"I'm  going,"  he  said,  slowly. 
"  You've  come  to  see  the  last  of  me  ! 
Poor,  little  Kitty !— you've  been  a 
very  good  little  ^tty  to  me !  God 
bless  you  for  it !" 

All  very  well  to  resolve  not  to  cry. 
At  these  tender  words  her  tears  burst 
forth  Uke  rain. 

"Oh  Jemmy,"  she  wailed,  "you 
are  not  going  to  leave  me  ?  You 
could  not  be  so  cruel.  Oh,  what  shall 
I  do  )  I  shall  be  so  desolate.  Oh. 
do  take  me  with  you  I    Oh  do,  do  ! 

Her  excessive  grief  seemed  to  dis- 
turb him — him  who  was  past  all  grief. 
Feebly  he  stroked  the  bowed  chestnut 
head. 

**Tniere,  there,"  he  said,  with  dif- 
ficulty. "  Don't  cry ;  there's  nothing 
to  cry  about  It  makes  me  sorry  to 
see  you  cry,  and  I  am  so  glad.  Poor 
chUd!— poor  child!" 

8he  shook  back  her  hair  from  her 
wet  eyes ;  bravely  she  forced  back 
her  tears. 

"Oh,  tell  me,  are  you  happy  1  Why 
do  I  ask  when  I  see  your  hce ! 
Jemmy,  to-day  you'll  be  with  Him  in 
Pcradue !'' 

The  holy  heht  came  out  clearer, 
stronger,  on  that  dying  man's  fea- 


tures ;  vanquished  the  death  damps, 
the  clayey  pallor  reigned  there 
supreme. 

"  Yes,  Kate ;  I  hope  so." 

"  Oh  Jemmy,  speak  to  me ;  say 
something  to  me  that  I  may  remem- 
ber after  you  are  gone— that  I  may 
keep  hold  of  when  I'm  left  all  alone. 

James  raised  himself  with  difficulty 
in  the  bed,  and  with  hands  growing 
disobedient,  grasped  about  darkly  (for 
that  dimness  that  comes  but  once  was 
obscuring  his  eyes),  in  search  of  some- 
thing. Then  he  found  what  he  sought 
— a  little  worn  old  Bible,  and  liftmg 
it,  as  if  it  were  a  great  weight  to  him, 
put  it  into  her  hands. 

"  Kate— take  it !  I'm  eoing  to  the 
place  it  tells  about !  I  don't  need  it 
anv  longer.  It  is  but  a  shabby,  little 
old  book,  but  you  won't  mind  that 
Will  you  have  it  1" 

"  Have  it  1    Oh  Jemmy  !" 

If  no  thanks  were  conveyed  in  those 
broken,  choking  words,  James  was 
never  thanked  for  that  present  ^11 
she  met  him  again. 

"  I'm  a  very4)oor  man.  I  have  not 
much  to  give  you  worth  your  taking, 
but  I  should  like  you  to  tsuke  that  bit 
of  poor  little  Mary's  hair  that  is  in 
the  drawer  over  there.  I  should  not 
like  strangers  to  be  handling  it  Will 
you  take  it,  Kate  1" 

"Yes,  James." 

At  that  he  seemed  content  He  lay 
back,  and  his  eyes  souj^ht  her  face, 
and  dwelt  there  satisnedly.  Then 
they  wandered  away  to  the  open 
window,  through  which  the  sun  was 
to  be  seen  going  down,  red  as  blood, 
behind  the  trees. 

"Kate,  I'm  like  him;  Pm  going 
down  too  ;  my  sun  is  setting.  Ishifl 
be  gone  before  he  is." 

She  covered  his  hand  with  kisses, 
and  her  tears  fell  hot  upon  it  She 
knew  that  he  spake  truth.  The 
golden  cord  was  loosed  and  the  pitcher 
broken  at  the  fountain,  and  only  He 
who  fashioned  it  could  make  it  whole 
again.  She  saw  the  lamp  of  his  life 
dying  out  for  lack  of  oil,  and  she  had 
no  power  to  re-illume  it  In  such 
moments  is  it  that  we  feel  our  awful 
impotency,  that  we  recognise  our- 
selves as  worms.  Then  the  gentle 
voice,  interrupted  by  slight  pantings 
for  tne  slow-coming  breath,  came  to 
her  ear  again. 

"  It  is  a  beautifhl  world,  whatever 
they  say,  and  life  is  a grandmystery ; 
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bnt  rm  glad  it  is  over,  Kate.  Fm 
veiy  tired." 

"Poor  fellow  !  you  have  had  a  hard 
battle  ;  have  not  you  1" 

"  Yes — rather,  Kitty  ;  but  it's  over 
now,  and  the  rest  is  the  sweeter." 

He  closed  his  eyes,  exhausted  with 
the  slight  exertion,  and  stillness 
reigned  in  that  room,  broken  only  by 
Kate's  stifled  sobs.  James  was  sink- 
ing very  fast ;  he  seemed  to  be  float- 
ing away  into  a  kind  of  painless 
slumber.  After  a  time  Kate  rose 
softly  from  her  knees  and  leaned  over 
him  in  an  agony  of  fear,  lest  he  should 
be  gone  ;  lest  she  should  never  hear 
him  speaking  to  her  any  more  again. 
His  lips  stirred,  and  moved  slightly  ; 
with  her  handkerchief  she  wiped  the 
death-dews  tenderly  off  the  wiae  brow 
that  grief  and  care  had  drawn  so 
many  lines  on— lines  now  to  be  effaced 
for  ever,  and  bent  lower  to  listen. 
These  words,  murmured  indistinctly, 
with  pauses  between  each,  she 
caught— 

**  For— ever — with — ^the  Lord. 
Ameo. — So  let — itj-be." 

On  her  thus  hanging  tearfully  over 


him,  the  dim  eyes  unclosed  once  more^ 
unselfish  to  the  last,  in  the  very  jaws 
of  death,  he  tried  to  smile  upon  her. 
With  a  last  effort,  he  put  his  anna 
about  her  neck,  and  whispered,  in  a 
voice  nearly  extinguished  by  the 
strength  of  the  Great  Victor,  but 
loving  and  tender  in  its  utter  weakness 

stm— 

"  Kate,  it  will  not  be  quite  heaven 
till  you're  there  too.  I  shall  stand 
and  watch  the  door  for  you.  You'll 
come,  won't  you  1" 

"  Yes  dear  ;  yes  if  I  can.  Oh,  (Jod 
help  me  !" 

**  Kate,  it's  getting  very  dark  ;  are 
you  here  still  ?  You  have  been  more 
than  a  sister  to  me.  Good-by,  darling. 
Kiss  me  this  once," 

"  Good-by  Jemmy  !  oh  dear,  dear 
old  fellow /'  and  as  she  spoke,  she 
laid  her  pale  lips  on  his,  for  the  first 
and  last  time. 

Then  the  weary  arms  loosened  their 
clasp  languidly ;  a  slight  shiver  passed 
over  the  toil-worn,  patient  body,  and 
James  fell  back  gently  on  his  pillow 
—dead.  Never  nungry,  nor  lonely, 
nor  sick,  nor  sorry  again — at  rest, 
for  ever,  in  the  bosom  of  Crod. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 


Not  a  day,  not  an  hour,  not  a 
minute  can  anyone  pass  over  of  their 
real  lives  without  living  through, 
tasting  its  good  and  its  evil ;  but  of 
the  fictitious  life  of  a  book  one  may 
overleap  centuries  if  one  chooses ; 
that  is  to  say,  if  one  is  not  shackled 
by  a  Frenchman's  slavish  subjection 
to  the  unities.  I  will  avail  myself 
but  moderately  of  this  privilege;  a 
privilege  I  might  use  so  largely,  and 
will  content  myself  with  skipping  a 
month.  It  is  June  then,  the  trees 
have  put  on  a  fuller  deeper  green, 
the  birds  are  growing  less  vocal  than 
they  were  a  few  weeks  ago,  and 
the  fever  is  over  and  gone — one  of 
the  things  of  the  past,  but  still  peo- 
)le  know  that  it  has  been  by  the 
]ong  rows  of  new  graves  in  the  ceme- 
tery outside  the  town,  by  the  pre- 
ponderance of  black  over  all  other 
nues  in  the  dress  of  people  in  the 
streets.  There  was  a  new  face  to  be 
seen  in  the  pulpit  of  Queenstown 
church  every  Sunday  now,  a  new 
voice  exhortin£[  to  repentance,  and 
faith,  and  chanty,  a  fresh  lodger  in 
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Mrs.  Lewis's  apartments,  the  new 
curate,  in  fact,  who,  having  bought 
James's  furniture  at  a  valuation,  was 
sitting  in  the  old  leathern  elbow- 
chair,  and  thinking  serioualy  that  he 
must  get  the  shabby  oldthmg  new 
covered.  It  is  somewhere  about  five 
o'clock,  P.M.,  and  Kate  Chester  is 
sitting  alone  in  the  drawing-room  at 
No.  1,  Cadogan-place,  in  a  plain  h]&ck 
dress,  with  a  bunch  of  white  roees 
in  the  front  A  white  rose  herself^ 
and  a  very  fair  dne.  The  look  of 
hardness  and  austerity  is  ^one  out  of 
her  face,  it  could  not  find  a  perma- 
nent home  in  those  soft  featurei^ 
it  had  never  come  back  since  the  day 
when  it  had  been  washed  away  with 
scalding  tears  by  the  bedside  of 
dying  James  Stanley.  Very  grave 
and  serious  she  looked  indeed,  the 
causeless  gaiety  and  light-hearted- 
ness  of  youth  and  animal  spirits  were 
banished,  never  to  return,  but  there 
was  no  hopeless  sadness  as  there 
used  to  be.  At  last  she  had  learned 
experimentally  that  the  time  is  sbort, 
that   before  long  it  will  be  that 
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''  those  that  weep  shall  be  as  though 
they  wept  not'*  After  toiling,  like 
a  galley  slave,  for  so  long,  she 
thinks  she  is  entitled  to  a  little  rest, 
so  she  sits  there  luxuriously,  on  a 
low  chair  by  the  open  window,  smell- 
ing her  roses  and  reading  Shake- 
speare. She  does  not  get  on  very 
fast  with  her  play,  for  every  minute 
her  eyes  are  hfted  up  from  her  book 
to  glance  down  the  road ;  she  is  ex- 
pecting her  sister  home  this  after- 
noon, and  is  looking  out  anxiously 
for  tiie  first  sign  of  her  approach. 
At  last  her  listening  is  rewarded. 
Off  in  the  distance  is  neard  the  rum- 
ble of  a  carriage,  five  minutes  more 
and  it  turns  in  at  the  white  gate.  A 
peal  on  the  knocker,  voices  in  the 
nail,  not  only  women  s  trebles  but  a 
man's  sonorous  bass  (not  the  cabby's 
either).  Steps  on  the  stairs,  two 
steps  a  woman's  light  one  and  also 
a  man's  heavy  one.  Kate  is  quite 
alone,  but  at  these  sounds  she  smiles 
to  herself.  Then  the  door  bursts 
open  and  Maggie  rushes  in,  blooming 
as  any  damask  rose,  all  blushes,  and 
smiles,  and  pink  ribbons.  A  fire  of 
kisses  ensues. 

"  Well,  Kitty,  how  are  you  1  it 
seems  quite  funny  seeing  you  acain." 

Kate  returns  the  kisses  with  in- 
terest. She  has  so  few  to  love  now 
that  she  clings  the  more  to  those 
that  are  left. 

"  I  thought  you  were  never  com- 
ing," she  said,  and  her  green  eyes 
shone  with  a  quiet  gladness.  **  I  am 
80  glad^  have  you  back  again." 

"Kate,  here's  €^rge;  he  has 
taken  the  trouble  to  escort  me  all 
this  long  way  up :  is  not  it  good  of 
himr 

At  this  introductory  remark,  the 
said  young  man,  who  had  been 
hitherto  standing  by  as  a  spectator, 
grinning  pleasedly,  came  forward 
and  greetea  his  cousin. 

"Oh,"  cried  Kate,  with  amuse- 
ment in  her  tone.  "  I  begin  to  see. 
How  are  you  George  ?" 

"  I  suppose  you  guess,  don't  you  ?" 
Maggie  asked,  with  a  rather  embar- 
rassed laugh. 

"  Of  course  she  does,"  said  George, 
putting  a  hand  on  each  of  Maggie's 
shoulders,  as  if  to  proclaim  himself 
owner  thereof.  Kate  smiled  softly 
upon  them  both. 

"  Perhaps  I  do  a  Httle." 

"  I  suppose  you  found  it  all  out 


from  my  letter  this  morning,  did  not 
your 

"  No,  I  cannot  say  that  I  positively 
found  anything  out ;  I  had  my  suspi- 
cions. Im  not  surprised,  but  Fm 
very,  very  pleased." 

**  That  s  all  right ;  I  was  sure  you 
would  be,  was  not  I  George  1" 

*'I  congratulate  you  both  most 
heartily.  People  always  say  that,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  I  know ;  but  I 
do  mean  it  really.  You  believe  m^ 
don't  you  T'  ana  she  put  out  a  hand 
frankly  to  each ;  both  to  the  sister 
who  had  been  jealous  of  her,  and  to 
the  man  who  would  fain  have  mar- 
ried her. 

"  Yes,"  they  both  said,  as  unani- 
mously as  if  it  had  been  a  response 
written  down  for  them. 

"  I  shall  have  two  brothers  instead 
of  one  now ;  but  come,  are  not  you 
very  tired,  and  hot,  and  dusty  after 
all  that  railway?  You'll  have  some 
tea,  won't  you?  I  told  them  to 
bring  some  in." 

Then  George  spoke  up.  With 
great  discernment  and  amiability  of 
feeling  he  perceived  that  at  this  con- 
juncture his  room  would  be  better 
than  his  company.  Those  two  sis- 
ters had  a  great  deal  to  say  to  one 
another,  which,  though  it  was  all 
about  him,  and  because  it  was  all 
about  him,  could  not  be  said  b^ore 
him.    So  he  said — 

"  Not  for  me,  thank  you,  Kate.  I 
must  be  goinc  down  to  our  place  to 
look  up  the  old  people.     €bod-by." 

As  soon  as  he  was  fairly  gone,  Kate 
kissed  her  sister  again,  and  looked 
her  full  in  the  face. 

**  Well,  who  was  right— you  or  1 1" 
she  asked. 

"  Oh,  you ;  but  I  did  not  think 
you  would  have  been." 

"  You  see  it  has  all  come  right  as  I 
said  it  would." 

"Yes,  so  it  has :  but  I  thought  it 
then  too  good  luck  to  be  true." 

"  Well,  I  won't  ask  how  it  all  came 
right,  for  I  suppose  that  would  not 
be  a  lair  question ;  but  I  may  ask  how 
long  it  has  been  settled  ?" 

*^Only  the  day  before  yesterday." 

"  The  same  da^  that  you  wrote  to 
mel" 

"  Yes,  the  momilig  of  that  day." 

"  Well,  I  suppose  you  are  in  a  state 
of  the  most  complete  beatitude  now — 
a  sort  of  seventh  heaven." 

"  Oh,  yes,  now  I  am,  but  I  can  tell 
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you  I  was  anything  but  that  three 
days  ago.  I  b^pan  to  think  it  was 
never  coming— negan  to  be  afraid 
that  he  was  hajakering  after  you 
stilL" 

^  After  met  Absurd.  You  should 
not  get  suoh  notions  into  your  stupid 
old  head.** 

""Ah,  but  I  did  though ;  I  could 
not  heli> ;  it  was  no  great  wonder, 
considering  what  he  had  told  me. 
But  then  that  morning  he  asked  me 
to  come  out  walking  with  him,  and  it 
was  all  plain  sailing  after  that ;  but 
I  can  tell  you  I  was  pretty  miserable 
before." 

^'  I  suppose  he  ib  goinsr  to  tell  his 
father  and  mother  now  r 

"  Yes.  Oh,  there'll  be  no  difficulty 
there.  Louisa  told  me  they  had  all 
been  longing  for  him  to  marry  one  of 
us  ever  since  we  came.  He  has  been 
very  unsettled  of  late,  and  they  think 
that  getting  a  wife  will  be  the  best 
thing  that  can  happen  to  him." 

"  I  think  so  too.  Dear  me,  how 
odd  it  all  seems!" 

"  Yes,  does  not  it  1  But  come  let's 
have  a  look  at  you.  Well,  really, 
you  do  look  uncommonly  well,  con- 
sidering." 

**  I  never  was  better  in  my  Ufa" 

*'I  am  so  glad  to  see  you  again 
alive,  after  all  this  dreadful  fever. 
At  one  time  I  hardly  thought  I 
should." 

"  It  did  seem  doubtful" 

"  I  wonder  how  you  ever  managed 
to  live  through  it" 

"  I  wonder  so  myself  sometimes.  I 
don't  think  I  could  go  through  it 
aj^in  if  it  were  to  come  back  directly, 
without  giving  me  a  little  breathing 
time." 

*'  Heaven  forbid !  I  should  take 
to  my  heels  pretty  quick  again  if  it 
did.*'^ 

*'  Oh,  no  fear  of  that ;  it  has  done 
its  work.** 

She  shuddered  a  little,  and  sighed 


as  she  thought  of  what  had  been  a 
part  of  that  work. 

''  And  so  he's  gone,  Kate,  too  f 

"  Yes,  he's  gone." 

"  Poor  fellow.  I  am  so  sorry.  I 
don't  know  when  I've  been  so  shocked 
as  when  I  opened  your  letter  that 
morning.  It  was  so  very  sudden, 
too." 

"Yes." 

"And  you  were  with  him  at  the 
hwtr 

"Yes.  Maggie,  please,  wo  won't 
talk  about  that  any  more ;  I  cannot 
manage  it  quite  yet" 

"  Poor  thing  !  I'm  sony  ;  it  was 
stupid  of  me.  I  see  that  we  must 
try  and  cheer  you  up  a  bit" 

"  I  don't  think  I  need  cheering^ 
Mamrie  ;  I  feel  very  cheerful." 

"You  must  come  and  live  with  us 
when  we  are  married." 

How  pleasant  that  "we"  and  "us" 
are  to  yoang  people  before  their 
novelty  is  worn  off ! 

"Must  I?  There'U  be  plenty  of 
time  to  talk  of  that  by-and-by-" 

"  Which  means  that  you  intend  to 
shirk  us.    Ah,  I  know  you  so  wclL" 

"  It  means  liiat  I  think  young  mar- 
ried people  are  much  better  left  to 
themselves,  without  the  incumbrance 
of  a  permanently  spinster  sister  at- 
tached to  their  establishment" 

"  I  don't  see  it  at  all  It  would  be 
the  pleasantest  arrangement  possible ; 
and  I*m  sure  Qeoi^ge  would  say  the 
same  if  he  were  here." 

"  George  is  very  good-natured,  and 
would  say  anything  to  please  you  just 
at  present ;  but  have  you  settled 
where  you  are  to  live  1" 

"  Oh,  no— it  is  early  days  to  talk 
about  that;  but  wherever  it  if. 
there'll  be  always  room  for  yoa  I 
wish  you  would  make  up  your  mind 
to  that" 

"  Thank  you,  Maggie :  I  have 
made  up  my  mind ;  but  I'll  tell  you 
all  about  that  by-and-by.*' 
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CABOLS  FBOM  THE  QAJ^CIONBBOS. 

BT  DKN18  PLORENCB  MAC  CARTHT. 

I. 

**  YIbU  doga,  Inz  oscnra.**— CbfiaofMro  GmteroL  Valencia,  1511. 

LiOHTSOMB  darkneafl,  seeing  blindneoi, 
Life  in  death,  and  mef  in  gladness, 
Cruelty  in  guise  of  Kindness, 
Doubtiul  laughter,  joyftd  sadness, 
Honeyed  gall,  embittered  sweetness. 

Peace  whose  warfare  never  endeth. 
Love,  the  tjrpe  of  incompleteness. 

Proffers  joy,  but  sorrow  sendeth. 

IL 
**  Turbiaa  van  las  agoaa,  madre** — Romaneero  CfeneraL  Madrid,  1604. 
Turbid  the  waters  flow,  mother. 
Turbid  the^r  flow,  oh !  mother,  dear, 
But  they  wtH  clear. 

When  from  mine  eyes  the  waters  glide 

That  so  disturb  my  joy's  bright  stream, 

And  when  my  heart  in  boding  dream 
Is  tossed  upon  its  troubled  tide, 
Thejealoiis  phantom  I  deride. 

With  love  and  time  'twill  disappear— 
Turbid  the  waters  flow,  mother, 

Turbid  they  flow,  oh !  mother,  dear, 

But  they  will  dear. 

When  tyrant  thought  usurps  the  brain. 

And  memorv  reigns  with  ruthless  sway. 

And  when  the  pleasure  past  away 
Is  mingled  with  the  present  pain ; 
When  sighs  are  breathed  and  tears  seem  vain, 

Hope  whispers  softly  in  mine  ear— 
Turbid  the  waters  flow,  mother, 

Turbid  thejr  flow,  oh  !  mother,  dear, 

But  they  will  dear. 

III. 
"Algana  vez.'^^Chrittoval  eh  Caetm^c-^Olrat.  Anyen,  1596. 
One  day,  one  day, 
Oh!  troubled  breast, 
Thou'ltbeatrest 

If  love's  disdain 

Of  thee  makes  mirth, 

Six  feet  of  earth 
Will  end  his  rei^ ; 
Escaped  his  cham, 
Oh !  troubled  breast, 
Thou'lt  be  at  rest 

The  life  uncrowned, 

The  time  love  crossed. 

The  peace  here  lost 
Will  there  be  found  :— 
Beneath  the  ground. 
Oh !  troubled  breast, 
Thou*lt  be  at  rest  /-^ r^r:^n]i> 
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IV. 


<*Del  lOMd  rengo,  mi  mBdn,'*^Oa  Vtceme—Olrai,  Lisboa,  1562. 

I  come  from  the  rose  tree,  mother, 
I  come  from  the  red  ro6$  tree. 

By  the  side  of  the  streamlet  flowing 
I  saw  the  rose  bud  blowiDg— 
I  come  frtmi  the  red  rose  laree. 

By  the  side  of  the  stream  swift  flowing 
I  saw  the  ripe  rose  growing— 
I  come  from  the  red  rose  tree. 

With  a  sigh,  where  the  stream  was  flowi^. 
I  plucked  the  red  rose  glowing— 
I  come  from  the  rose  tree,  mother, 
I  come  from  the  red  rose  tree. 


*'  £n  la  hnerU  n^ce  la  x9mu**— (rt^  Vapeif/fi. 

In  the  groTO  the  roses  thronjg, 

I  womd  wander  thither^ 
To  hear  the  nightingale  smg  his  song 

Before  the  roses  wither. 

The  maiden  plucks  the  lemona  pale 
Beside  the  stream  that  skirts  the  vale — 

I  would  wander  thither, 
To  hear  the  nightingale  sing  his  song 

Before  the  roses  wither. 

Down  to  her  hand  the  lemons  bend, 
She  plucks  the  fairest  for  a  friend — 

I  would  w^der  thither, 
To  hear  the  pightingale  sing  his  song 

Before  the  roses  wither. 

Within  her  hat  of  silk  and  pearls. 

For  ?Mn  they're  placed  instead  or  curia— 

I  would  wander  thither, 
To  hear  the  nightingale  sing  his  song 

Before  the  rbses  wither. 


VL 
(« De  dentro  tengo  mi  mal." — Im»  d$  Camou, 

lAj  inner  pain  is  all  mine  own. 
And  by  no  outward  sign  is  known. 

My  inner  pain  no  outward  mark . 
To  stranger  eyes  revealeth — 
The  souTalone  the  angui§)i  feeleth  ; 
It  scorns  the  body,  loves  the  dark, 
Just  as  the  bright  a^d  living  spark 
Is  hid  within  the  dark  flint  stone, 
So  is  my  love  unseen,  unknown. 
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SOME  EPISODES  OF  THE  IBISH  JACOBITE  WABS. 


Tab  chief  object  of  the  foUowingpaper 
is  to  inyest  with  interest  an  important 
portion  of  our  chronicles,  avoided  by 
many  readers  as  disagreeable  in  its 
events  and  in  its  consec|uences.  What- 
ever the  writer's  religious  or  political 
bias,  he  is  determined  to  treat  the 
events  and  the  personages  concerned 
as  if  the  campaigns  took  place  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  "  Great  Wall," 
and  the  warriors  were  polished  Chi- 
nese and  horse-taming  Tartars.  His 
business  is  with  picturesque  episodes 
and  circumstances  of  the  war,  and 
mental  and  corporeal  portraits  of  the 
warriors  and  chiefs,  and  his  wish  to 
discover  considerate  and  merciful  qua- 
lities in  the  leading  men  of  either 
party-^ikoa^  qualities  by  which  the 
li^urs  of  war  are  softened  and  it» 
miseries  diminished.  It  is  in  some  de- 
gree unnatural  not  to  feel  pr^udioed 
for  or  against  our  contemporary  great 
men,  whether  of  the  cabinet  or  the 
field.  But  each  of  the  brave  charac- 
ters of  whom  we  are  about  to  treat, 
has  been  resting  in  his  narrow  home 
for  upwards  of  a  century,  after  stoutly 
doing  his  duty  to  his  sovereign  and  his 
country  according  to  his  lights,  and  to 
treat  lus  memory  in  a  pr^udiced  or 
spiteful  spirit  would  be  similar  to 
taking  his  skeleton  from  his  time- 
honoured  tomb,  and  flingiag  it  into 
the  highway.  We  are  not  unprovided 
with  worthy  models  of  the  treatment 
we  propose  to  adopt  Intbeonlvtwo 
historic  romances  on  the  subject, 
worth  quoting,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  find  a  single  unfair  or  illiberal  ob- 
servation on  the  men  or  the  cause 
with  whom  the  writer's  sympathy  is 
not  engaged.  The  darling  nero  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  romancist  is  con- 
tending for  the  cause  of  William  ;  a 
steadfast  young  Jacobite,  of  old  Irish 
blood,  is  sele<^  by  the  Protestant 
as  the  central  point  of  interest  for  his 
tale.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  The 
heathen  Greeks  set  up  wooden  monu- 
ments to  celebrate  victories  won  by 
one  Hellenic  state  over  another^  and 
when  these  decayed  through  the  in- 
fluence of  time  and  weather  they  were 
not  renewed.  We  beg  at  the  outset, 
however,  to  set  the  misgivings  of  some 
timid  readers  at  rest.  Not  one  word 
of  praise  or  apology  shall  be  spoken 
for  the  Irish  Lord  Galmoy  or  the 
English  Colonel  Eirke. 


Without  at  all  expressingan  opinion, 
as  to  the  poetic  justice  of  the  result, 
there  was  evident  through  the  whole 
struggle  an  apparent  interference  of 
Providence  to  shape  results  from  an- 
tecedents not  at  all  oorresponding. 
The  Irish  forces  at  the  Boyne  hi^ 
brave  and  sJdlful  commanders: 
James's  warlike  skill  and  personal 
bravery  were  undeniable ;  the  dispo- 
sition of  battle  was  what  it  should 
be— yet  William,  weak  of  body,  and 
wielding  his  sword  with  pain  to  his 
woimded  arm,  gained  a  decided,  if^ 
at  some  points,  a  hard-won  victory. 
Again  at  AughriuL  No  more  suit- 
able battle-ground  could  have  been 
selected,  or  its  advantages  turned  to 
better  account  St  Ruth  was  a  brave 
ai\d  talented  ffenend,  and  the  forces 
he  commanded  loyal  and  courageous* 
Evei^thing  was  proceeding  according 
to  his  wishes,  and  he  wa^  preparing 
to  head  a  charge  which  might  have 
decided  the  fortune  of  the  <lay,  when 
three  apparent  accidents  g^ve  the 
victory  to  Gtoeral  Gin<$kel  The 
musketeers  defending  the  pass  at  the 
old  castle  found  themselves  provided 
with  cannon-balls  instead  of  bullets, 
the  flank  movement  of  a  regiment  was 
mistaken  for  a  retreat,  and  St  Ruth 
lost  his  life  by  a  cannon  shot 

The  mutual  jealousies  of  the  FnieiM}!^ 
and  Irish  officers,  the  oa^fidenoe  rer 
posed  in  I^roonnel  by  James,  and  his 
non-{^preciation  of  the  xeal  and  ser- 
vices of  his  Irish  subjects,  powerfully 
contributed  to  the  fauuie  of  his  cause. 
In  this  very  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
c^tury  a  talented  Irish  Roman  Ca- 
tholic going  to  England  to  push  his 
fortune  as  journalist  or  barrister  will 
sooner  conquer  the  pr^udices  of  Eng- 
lish Protestants  than  those  of  JSuglidi 
Roman  Catholics.  The  pose  was  worse 
in  the  end  ot  the  seventeenth  centuiy. 
James  was  as  prejudiced  an  English- 
man as  could  be  found  in  Britain,  and 
would  even  grudee  a  personal  advan- 
tage gained  over  his  darling  EngUsh 
wh^i  the  instruments  were  the  mere 
Irish.  It  must  be  acknowledged  that 
there  was  no  unnecessary  expenditure 
of  love  or  respect  on  the  other  side. 
They  fou^t  for  him  from  a  principle 
of  religious  lovaltiy,  not  personal 
liking,  and  to  this  da^  the  peasants 
tell  this  characteristic  anecdote  of 
hiuL  ^^ 
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He  was  Btandiog  by  a  cannon  when 
Burke  the  gunner  was  brlnginj^  its 
range  to  bear  on  the  person  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange.  "  Now,  my  liege," 
said  he,  ''I  am  about  making  you 
master  of  three  crowns ;  I  have  Wil- 
liam corered.'*  He  was  on  the  point 
of  applying  the  match  to  the  touch- 
hole,  when  James,  in  afifrightj  struck 
the  cannon  with  his  can&  crymg  out, 
"  Oh,  you  wretch  ! — would  you  ma^ 
my  daughter  a  widow/'  Burke  being 
naturally  incensed,  said  to  himself, 

"  D a  shot  more  after  this  battle 

will  I  eyer  fire  for  jroUjShemus  a ." 

Neither  sovereign  showed  much 
willingness  to  tarry  in  Ireland.  Wil- 
liam, when  the  excitement  of  the 
sinele  battle  in  which  he  was  present 
had  abated,  and  when  he  found  that 
Limerick  was  not  so  easily  taken  as 
he  could  wish,  was  as  well  disposed 
to  depart  as  his  father-in-law.  How- 
ever, the  officers  and  soldiers  he  left 
behind  to  do  his  business,  acted  in  uni- 
son. There  were  no  divided  councils 
among  his  men  in  authority,  and  what 
was  still  more  to  the  purpose,  it  was 
the  will  of  Providence  that  the  Stuart 
dynasty  should  cease  and  determine 
within  the  seas  of  Britain.  But  we 
must  not  anticipate  more  than  is 
necessary. 

It  was  the  most  natural  thing  in 
the  world  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  whose  pater- 
nal estates  had  been  wrested  fh)m 
their  possession,  and  given  in  fee  to 
Cromwell's  soldiers,  should  feel  a 
lively  interest  in  the  restoration  of 
Charles  II.,  looking  on  it  as  the  pre- 
lude to  the  restoration  of  their  own 
lands.  The  hopes  of  some  were  real- 
ized, but  many  were  doomed  to  bitter 
disappointment  We  qnote  from  a 
determinedly  anti- Jacobite  book  pub- 
lished 1689,  a  passage  illustrative  of 
what  even  those  who  had  been  pro- 
nounced "  Innocent  Papists"  haa  to 
endure  in  the  reign  of  the  second 
Charles,  our  authority  being  an  "Ac- 
count of  the  Secret  Consults,  In- 
triegues,  &c.,  of  the  Romish  Party  in 
Ireland  from  1660  to  1689." 

BOW  THB  '49  tarn  wuMM  normco  voe. 

In  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century  parliaments  possessed  ingeni- 
ous secrets  for  smoothing  down  the 
difficulties  of  a  position.  This  is  how 
thejr  worked  their  way  through  a 
difficult  problem. 


"The  first  Souldun  tUt  fought  against 
the  TrisL,  called  now  Forty-nme  Men  («i^ 
Men  of  1649),  being  King's-Moi,  were  not 
provided  for  in  the  Parliament  and  Usorp- 
er's  Time,  and  how  to  make  ProTiaoo  for 
them  now  was  the  Matter  in  Dispute.  Some 
lands  there  were  indeed  that  had  not  been 
set  out  to  £hndd»en  and  AdvmtmrerMj  which 
were  allotted  these  Men,  hot  thia  Proridoa 
was  not  considerable,  and  therefore  the  foi^ 
feited  corporations  and  Houses  that  were  in 
them  were  hereunto  annexed,  and  to  render 
'em  the  more  valuable,  a  clause  was  inserted 
in  the  Act  tiuit  no  Irish  Papist  in  whatever 
manner  he  Justified  his  Innocency,  should 
enjoy  any  house  within  a  eorporatitm  except 
the  Natives  of  Corke  and  FeaihenL  Tliis 
the  Irish  vehemently  exclaimed  against  as 
barbarous  and  inhumane,  that  to  serve  the 
conveniency  of  a  particular  set  of  Men,  a 
man  must  appear  innocoit  in  the  Comitry 
and  enjoy  his  Estate,  but  be  adjudged  a 
Bebel  in  the  Ci^,  and  upon  that  account 
be  dispossessed  of  his  houses.** 

Had  8t  Francis  of  Sales  been  ac- 
(luainted  with  the  circumstances  of 
innocent  and  non-innocent  Irish  fdk, 
we  should  say  that  he  had  them  in 
his  mind  when  maintaining  that  the 
wolf  makes  little  difference  in  his 
treatm^t  of  black-horned  and  white- 
homed  sheep. 

nn  oAmjuujfo  or  ma  sroaw. 

Lord  Berkeley  commenced  his 
Irish  reign  as  I^rd  Deputy  in  1670, 
but  living  about  a  century  and  a  half 
before  his  time,  he  did  not  cedl  the 
Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  Talbot  to 
account  for  oelebratins  High  Mass  in 
Dublin,  and  therel»r  lost  the  confi- 
dence of  Charles  Il.*s  privy  csounciL 
He  was  replaced  by  the  Earl  of  Essex 
in  1672.  and  in  167Z  this  nobleman 
resigned  his  uneasy  throne  in  Dublin 
Castle  to  the  Earl  of  Ormond.  In 
1684  the  date  of  James*s  accession, 
Colonel  Charles  Talbot  was  made  Com- 
mander of  the  Forces  in  Ireland,  and 
rendered  thoroughly  independent  of 
the  control  of  the  then  Lord  Lieute- 
nant, the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  to  whose 
hi^h  office  he  succeeded  in  1687. 
eigoying  at  the  time  the  title  of  Ean 
of  T^conneL 

Tyrconnel's  imperious  and  hastj 
disposition  woula  not  allow  of  his 
taking  things  quietly,  and  gradually 
bringu^  Protestants  and  Roman 
Catholics  to  the  same  social  lereL 
We  find  ourselves  at  perfect  liberty 
to  heap  censure  on  his  predeoesson 
and  then:  agents,   who  persecuted 
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Roman  Catholics  for  merely  abiding 
hj  their  religious  principles,  and  on 
hmi  and  his  agents  who  inflicted  equal 
wrong  on  Protestants  for  the  same 
cause.  The  many  kind  oftices  per- 
formed by  individuals  of  the  opposite 
parties  toward  each  other  were 
soon  forgotten,  but  the  punishments 
mutually  inflicted  were  kept  in 
memory,  and  carefully  committed  to 
writing,  and  served  to  exasperate  the 
descendants  of  the  wrongers  and  the 
wronged  against  each  other.  We  in 
these  latter  days  of  toleration  and 
religious  equality  must  not  let  our 
wonder  rise  beyond  a  reasonable  point 
at  the  hatred  and  contempt  enter- 
tained for  each  other  by  the  two  great 
Irish  parties  from  the  day  of  Charles  I. 
to  those  of  George  II.  The  vendetta 
as  deadly  as  that  of  Corsica  had  been 
transmitted  from  generation  to  gene- 
ration, and  they  could  no  more 
refrain  when  opportunity  oftered 
from  flying  at  each  other,  than  a  F»air 
of  game  cocks  set  down  in  the  ring 
by  their  disreputable  holders.  On 
this  miserable  feature  of  the  time 
we  shall  descant  as  little  as  pos- 
sible. The  impartial  writer  of  the 
*'  Consijlts  and  Intriegues''  enlar^g 
on  the  prosecutions  for  debts  rigidly 
enforced  by  the  Roman  Catholics  on 
the  Protestants,  and  their  own  modes 
of  setting  the  law  at  defiance  when 
they  were  its  objects,  and  the  debt 
was  to  be  paid  to  an  JBnglish  churU, 
thus  pleasantly  explains  the  relations 
of  the  two  parties. 

*' These  things  so  encouraged  the  Irith 
that  had  executions  over  them,  that  they 
would  come  and  hector  those  of  the  English 
(to  whom  they  owed  the  money)  in  the 
open  street,  and  with  their  swords  by  their 
■des,  and  ttre-arms  and  skeens  in  their 
pocketo  (the  last,  a  bloody  large  knife  with 
which  they  are  wont  to  stab  the  English 
and  not  seldom  one  another),  and  with  half 
a  dozen  lusty  Rogues  at  their  backs,  would 
come  to  their  doors,  and  bid  them  defiance.** 

Some  of  the  new  Lord  Deputy's 
annoyances  arose  from  a  very  imex- 
pected  quarter,  viz.,  the  restlessness 
of  azealous  convert  from  Protestanism. 
Thomas  Sheridan,  brother  of  Richard 
Brinsley  Sheridan's  great  grandfather. 
Dr.  Sheridan,  friend  of  Swift,  was 
Thomas's  nephew,  and  his  descend- 
ants down  to  the  fourth  generation 
now  living  have  done  honour  to  them- 
Belves  and  their   country  by  their 


genius.  So  we  cannot  omit  mention 
of  this  Thomas  and  his  un&iendly 
relations  with  the  Earl  of  Tyrconnel. 

MB.  SBCRSTARY  SftSRmAir. 

Dr.  Wm.  Bedell,  Bishop  of  Kilmore. 
not  only  a  most  amiable  man  ana 
much  esteemed  by  his  Roman  Catho- 
lic neighbours,  but  a  model  Christian 
Bishop,  had  taken  a  certain  Denis 
Sheridan  into  his  favour  and  got  him 
ordained  Minister  of  the  Churdi  of 
England.  Denis  had  four  sons, 
Thomas,  Patrick,  William,  and  James. 
The  two  last  named  becamae  Bishops 
but  William  was  deprived  of  his  see 
by  King  James.  Dr.  Sheridan,  the 
friend  of  Swift,  was  son  to  James. 

Thomas  was  educated  in  Trinity 
College  nwr  Dublin,  and  was  ordained 
Deacon  in  due  course.  Not  finding 
in  himself  any  genuine  vocation  he 
became  a  collector  of  customs  in  the 
city  of  Cork.  After  discharging  the 
duties  of  that  oflSce  for  four  years  he 
attached  himself  to  the  party  of  the 
Duke  of  York,  and  if  the  author  of 
the  "  Secret  Consults  and  Intriegues 
of  the  Romish  Party,  &&,"  was  a 
leal  writer,  he  used  all  his  endeavours 
to  have  the  management  of  the  public 
revenues  intrusted  to  Roman  Catho- 
lics. The  man  of  the  *'  Intriegues" 
hated  Mr.  Sheridon  (sic)  as  cordially 
as  he  did  Popery  in  the  abstract 
He  says  of  him  while  receiver  of 
customs  in  Cork, 

**  To  aroid  aU  suspicion  he  still  put  on 
the  Disgmse  of  the  PraUstant  Religion  which 
he  counterfeited  with  so  higenions  an  air 
that  most  believed  him  extream  in  that 
Pro/essian,  and  were  apt  to  think  him  in- 
clined to  Fmhgtenf  as  derivhig.it  from  his 
AfMtor*  the  /Virm«r#who  were  caUed  the 
Fanatick  Farmm^  being  a  sett  of  Brewers 
in  London* 

"  Thus  we  see  how  this  bigoted  Votary 
of  the  Romish  Church  transformed  himself 
into  a  different  shape,  and  covered  his  black 
design  with  the  Masls  of  Presbfftery,  as  the 
Stalking  Horse  to  other  Fowh  upon  which 
his  aim  was  set.'* 

Our  impartial  man  relates  how  his 
hero  being  implicated  with  Coleman 
4>f  Popish  Plot  memory,  was  brought 
to  his  knees  before  uie  House  of 
Commons,  and  made  to  do  penance, 
but  his  courage  (his  biograpner  calls 
it  impudence),  did  not  desert  him. 

"There  he  had  the  impndenoe  beyond 
shape  to  set  forth  fai  a  flourishing  speech 
the  greatneaa  of  his  family  (vir.),  that  he 
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was  tn  the  direct  line  of  the  kings  of  Ulster 
anciently  called   &$kefidon;  tliat  to  hb 
father  belonged  a  Tast  esUte  which  by  the 
late  war  he  waa  WrongftiBy  put  out  of,  with 
abundance  of  such  impudent  faladboods  and 
notorious  untruths.     Whereas  indeed  his 
father  (too  honest  a  man  for  so  base  and  so 
degenerate  a  son)  #aa  before  the  late  rebel- 
lion in  the  County  of  Coreh  tiAen  hi,  a  poor 
boy,  into  a  Bishop's  (Dr.  Wm.  Bedell) 
Houae,  and  the  Bishop  observing  the  boy 
to  be  of  a  dodble  t«nper,  and  capable  of 
instruction,  and  finding  him  educated  a 
P^pkt,  charitably  pttt  hhn  to  school,  where 
he  became  so  proficient  in  School-learning 
as  encouraged  the  good  Bishop  to  ordain  him 
Deacon.      When  the  rebellion  broke  out 
after  the  Bishop's  death  and  few  English 
were  left  in  the  countrey,yet  this  poor  man 
remained  with  such  as  stayed,  and  read 
prayers  among  them,  tiD  all  were  dther 
murthered  or  had  deserted  the  place.     The 
Irish  suffered  him  to  remain  among  them, 
but  by  all  their  importonitiea  (notwith- 
standing their   great  eagerness  to  make 
converts,  compasidng  both  sea  and  land  to 
proeelyte  any  to  their  church)  could  never 
prevail  upon  him  to  go  to  mass. 

**  He  educated  his  three  sons  (should  be 
four)  Protestants,  and  upon  Oliver*s  Reduc- 
tion of  Ireland  he  was  so  taken  with  his 
character,  that  he  ordered  his  three  sons  to 
be  mamtained  in  the  CoUedge  near  DMrn^ 
wfawe  they  all  i]iq>roved  themsdves  to  an 
tmineot  Degree  id  Learning  and  Parts. 
This  is  an  impartial  account  of  Thomas 
Shsridon's  Pedigree,  whose  sisters  and  other 
Relations  were  in  Broges  and  Kerchiefs,  the 
Irish  garb  for  women.  The  author  saw 
them  not  many  yean  sbice  in  this  condition, 
and  bemg  taiqaiaitive  on  the  subject  about 
I^H  In  the  county,  where  his  father  was 
bon,  he  found  that  he  was  of  the  Sooleffuesy 
a  ftame  which  the  Irish  call  Cotchiert  (Cot- 
tiera),  and  none  of  his  Undred  were  ever 
bettef.** 

Our  impartial  historian  allowed 
himself  to  be  carried  away  like  ordi- 
nary mortals  by  the  tide  of  prejudice. 
If  we  £uad  no  king  of  the  name  re- 
oorded,  the  Sheriifiins  were  certainly 
of  chiefs  rank.  Their  names  will  be 
found  OB  the  old  family  map  of  Ire 
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land  occupying  a  large  district  in 
Oriel,  of  which  the  county  Oavan 
formed  a  portion. 

One  of  the  earliest  subjects  that 
attracted  TyrconneFs  attention  after 
entering  on  ojQ&ce,  was  the  reported 
sale  of  ail  places, — ecclesiastical  civil, 
and  military,  by  Sheridan.  Our  im- 
partial historian,  as  he  pleases  to  call 
himself,  alleges  that  when  he  put  a 
person  into  a  snug  berth  in  the  cus- 
toms he  represented  to  the  other 
oommissionerB  that  it'was  at  the  be- 


hest of  the  Lord  Deputy.  One  of  Wb 
brother  officials  having  his  patience 
strained  to  a  very  painftf  pomt> 
wrote  at  last  to  the  Lords  of  the 
Tr^ury  that  they  were  so  burthcDed 
with  the  number  of  the  Lord  De- 
puty's protegees  that  he  was  afraid 
the  revenue  "would  be  lost  by  ill 
management  The  consequent  m- 
Testigation  created  much  ill  Wood 
between  the  Lord  Deputy  and  ^ 
Chief  Secretary,  and  it  was  not 
diminished  bv  a  little  anecdote  dica- 
lated  by  the  last  named. 

Tyrconnel  being  at  play  in  the 
camp  at  the  Gurragh  at  a  time  when 
he  should  be  preparing  to  attend  at 
Mass,  the  officiating  priest  took  the 
liberty  of  asking  him  if  he  purposed 
to  be  present  "  No,"  said  he, "  I  can- 
not leave  this  game  unfinished  but 
will  send  some  one  in  my  stead" 

TyrconneL  so  goes  the  narrative, 
much  nettled  against  the  Chid"  Secre- 
tary, introduced  one  of  his  own  crea- 
tures into  his  confidence,  and  by 
questionable  means  of  this  sort  was 
apprized  that  by  a  certain  mail,  She- 
ndan  intended  to  despatch  to  Lon- 
don a  letter  fiill  of  accusations  against 
him.  This  letter  being  extnw^ 
from  the  packet,  was  reserved  for  the 
purpose  about  to  be  explained. 

"*Twa8  now  time  for  the  Lord  Deputy 
to  break  publickly  with  Sheridoti,  and  in 
order  to  it  sends  for  him  Into  his  closet, 
there  being  present  with  him  the  Eari  of 
Lymerick,  the  Lord  Chief  Jti^ice  iVa^wrt, 
the  Lord  Chief  Baron  Rice^  Judge  IMg, 
and  some  others.  The  Lord  Deputy  de- 
manded of  Sheridon  whether  or  no  be  had 
written  anything  against  him  to  London. 
Sheridon,  who  wanted  not  confidence,  or 
rather  impudence  (with  which  his  ooontiy- 
men  do  universally  abound  to  an  imnieose 
proportion  and  degree)  answered,  That  he 
had  not,  but  that  he  had  heard  that  his 
Excellency  had  writ  against  him,  which  so 
enraged  the  Lord  Deputy  (who  is  a  great 
Furioso  and  can  prescribe  no  limits  to  his 
passion),  that  he  could  not  contain  firom 
calling  him  IVaytour,  Cheat,  Rogue,  Ac, 
and  puUmgout  Sheridon's  letter,  asked  him 
if  that  was  not  his  hand,  which  for  the  pre- 
sent put  him  into  great  disorder  and  coofn- 
sion ;  but  after  some  recollection  he  as- 
sumed to  justifie  it,  and  to  enter  into  a 
capitulation  with  the  Lord  Deputy,  at 
which  T)frootmel  rose  in  excess  of  f  uiy  to 
kick  him ;  so  he  was  turned  out.'* 

Shortly  after,  Sheridan  who  had 
been  prevented  by  ^^connel  from 
passing  over.to  London,  maimged  to 
get  an  order  from  the  king  to  that 
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effect,  bat  Sanderktnd  and  other  in- 
fluential people  BO  damaged  his  cause 
with  the  King,  that  although  married 
to  a  niece  of  Father  Petre's  he  was 
obliged  to  return  and  endeavour  to 
conciliate  the  great  man  whom  he 
had  offended. 

His  trial  came  on  in  due  course  for 
selling  of  places,  and  roceiying  extra- 
vagant fees  in  his  office.  The  principal 
evidence  against  him  was  a  priest  of 
discreditable  character.  He  was  de- 
fended by  four  Protestant  barristers, 
for  whom  the  impartial  biographer 
felt  considerable  contempt,  but  was 
nevertheless  found  guilty.  He  after- 
wards passed  over  to  france,  and  as 
we  find  a  gentleman  of  the  name  ac- 
companying Charles  Edward  to  Scot- 
land in  the  year  '45,  it  is  not  un- 
reasonable to  suppose  that  he  was  his 
grandson. 

mow  THBT  UTU>  B«FO»B  TU  BBTOLUTIOK. 

The  author  of  "Ireland's  Lamenta- 
tion by  an  English  Protestant  that  late- 
ly narrowly  escaped  with  his  life  from 
thence,"  London,  16S9,  furnished  as 
brisk,  picturesque  and  prejudiced  a 
narrative  as  the  **  Impartial  ]N  arrator." 
He  devoted  considerable  space  of  his 
short  pamphlet  to  the  resources  of 
the  country,  prices  of  articles,  cha- 
racter of  the  people,  &c.  Before  the 
war  began  in  earnest  the  people  could 
not  have  been  very  badly  off,  taking 
the  prices  marked  below  as  authentic. 

"  In  some  parts,  sspecially  of  the  west 
and  north,  a  salmon  above  two  foot  long 
may  be  bought  for  a  penny  or  two  pence ; 
forty-five  eggs  for  one  penny ;  a  fat  goose 
for  three  pence;  a  fat  turky  for  six  pence; 
a  fat  hen  for  three  half  pence ;  a  fat  lamb 
or  kid  for  a  groat ;  bat  in  Dublin  which  is 
the  dearest  part  they  sold  in  time  of  peace 
twelve  or  fourteen  eggs  for  a  penny.  A 
large,  fair,  fresh  cod,  two  foot  long  for  three 
pence  (why  was  salmon  as  little  valued  as 
cod?)  plaice  a  foot  long  and  seven  or  eight 
inches  broad,  two  for  a  penny ;  large  trouts 
as  long,  two  or  three  for  a  penny,  oysters 
five  or  six  inches  broad  (f),  a  penny  a 
score  (Dando  was  bom  too  late  by  a  full 
century) ;  a  fat  lamb  for  twelve  or  fourteen 
pence,  a  large  fat  calf,  a  month  or  six  weeks 
old,  for  five  or  six  shillings,  a  large  quarter 
of  beef  for  three  or  four  shillings,  as  good  as 
the  London  markets  afford,  and  other  things 
proportionably,  and  yet  all  sorts  of  trades- 
men had  greater  wages  and  generally  better 
rates  for  £eir  goods  than  in  England.*' 

Irish  folk  of  town  and  country  who 
were  only  too  ready  at  that  era  to  do 


everything  ill-natured,  and  ui\just, 
and  cruel,  to  their  differing,  brethren, 
ei^oyed  this  abundance,  and  now  a 
farmer  or  citizen  who  makes  no  dis- 
tinction in  his  ^ood  offices  between 
his  own  co-religionists  and  those  of 
an^  other  shade  of  belief,  must  pay  a 
shilling  a  pound  for  beef  and  half  a 
crown  for  a  pound  of  salmon. 

But  we  have  not  done  with  the 
pleasant  pictura 

"  Money  was  in  Ireland  as  plentiful,  and 
with  much  more  ease  obtained  than  in 
England.  So  that  an  ordinary  farmer  or 
tradesman  keeps  a  better  house,  and  lives 
more  plentiful  there  than  those  of  four  or 
five  hundred  a  year  can  do  in  England." 

But  our  author,  while  giving  the 
mere  Irish  credit  tor  some  good  Quali- 
ties, was  not  blind  (perhaps  a  little 
too  sharp-sighted)  to  their  defects. 

*^The  meer  Irish  are  not  near  so  wild 
and  barbarous  as  generally  represented ;  but 
are  as  lusty,  full,  well-set,  comely,  hand- 
some, fair,  and  dear-skinned  as  the  Eng- 
lish; mighty  hospitable  and  kind-hearted 
to  strangers,  so  that  if  any  comes  where 
they  are  eating  they  will  take  it  very  un- 
kindly if  he  do  not  eat  with  them;  and 
travellers  shall  have  the  best  entertainment 
they  can  afford  them  gratis,  and  betterthan 
they  wfll  afford  tkemsdves.  For  tlMMigh 
tiie  country  he  thus  extream  plentiful,  yet 
the  commonalty  among  the  Irish  fare  very 
hard,  and  live  mostly  upon  potatoes,  par- 
snips, oabbldg,  beans,  pease,  bailey,  and 
oat'bread,  sour  tMckflrilk  or  buttermilk,  and 
miless  upon  some  certain  festival  days,  as 
CkristmasSyShnm-tidef  Easter^  WhitswUide, 
or  Midkadmass,  nutly  eat  a  bit  of  flesh, 
butter,  eggs,  or  cheese.  They  are  very 
nasty  and  sluttish,  prefer  strong  butter, 
tamted flesh"  (we  denounce  this  item),  "and 
sorwr  milk  before  sweet ;  scarce  ever  wear 
dufts  or  shhrts,  ot  lodge  otherwise  than  on 
straw  or  rushes  on  the  ground,  with  their 
cows,  calves,  swine  or  sheep,  niade  fast  at 
the  bed*8  feet  (oh !),  or  at  the  best,  only  a 
little  partition  of  wattles  between.  Use  no 
sheets,  tumble  all  together,  only  the  hus- 
band between  other  men  and  their  (his  ?) 
wives  (wife  ?),  and  the  wife  between  other 
women  and  thehr  (her?)  husband.** 

Taking  exception  to  the  thorough 
correctness  of  some  of  these  facts, 
we  deny  in  toto  the  assertion  of  the 
"  Englishman  who  narrowly  escaped 
with  his  life,''  for  he  reported  that 
the  Irish  women  of  his  day,  though 
most  futhful  wives,  were  the  reverse 
of  chaste  before  marriage.  He  is 
thoroughly  COTrect  in  stating  a  cur- 
rent prophecy  amons  the  Irum  Roman 
Catholics,  ^t  a  day  would  come 
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when  they  would  weep  over  the 
graves  of  the  Protestauto,  for  the  ex- 
pression is,  or  was  not  long  since, 
often  heard  among  our  peasantry.  A 
variety  was  to  be  neara  in  some  lo- 
calities. ''A  day  wiU  come  when 
we'll  be  scratching  the  Protestants 
out  of  their  graves'^^Coutof  veneration 
to  wit). 


Few  bat  have  heard  of  the  Rap- 
parees* — gentlemen  delkhting  in 
guerilla  warfare,  helping  Sum  James 
on  occasions,  not  willingly  subjecting 
themselves  to  militaiy  £soipline,  pre- 
ferring social  bivouacs  in  inaccessible 
positions,  driving  the  cattle  of  those 
who  wisned  well  to  King  William, 
but  making  free  with  the  beasts  of 
loyal  Jacobites  when  the  others  were 
not  attainable.  The  author  of  the 
•*  True  Narrative  "  was  very  severe 
on  these  irre^^ularinfantiy.  We  quote 
a  few  amusing  passages  from  his 
account,  beffiing  tne  reader  to  make 
allowance  for  some  rather  strong 
colouring.  Strict  adherence  to  true 
statements  was  the  least  remarkable 
virtue  of  the  party  writers  of  the  un- 
happy period. 

**Th68e  Togaes  could  dispeiiBe  with  their 
inviolable  Lmi  faet,  so  that  they  did  eat 
nothing  bat,  as  they  call  it,  Protestant  beef 
and  mutton.  They  pleased  and  sported 
themselyes  with  the  ruine  of  these  poor 
men  they  had  plundered.  They  would  not 
kill  a  beef  or  a  mutton  before  they  had 
called  a  formal  jury  on  him,  and  tried  him 
for  heresie.  If  a  party  brought  in  any 
smaU  Irish  cattel  that  had  no  brand,  and 
that  they  guessed  belonged  to  an  Irish  man 
the  beaks  were  dismissed,  but  the  delin- 
quents that  brought  them  in  were  fined, 
and  obliged  to  satkfy  the  society  in  stolen 
oatteL  But  if  the  bessts  were  found  to  be 
branded,  and  were  in  good  case,  as  those 
that  belonged  to  the  ^iglish  way  of  hus- 
bandry commonly  were,  they  were  con- 
demned for  hereticlcs,  and  immediately 
slaughtered.  ...  A  poor  Englishman 
that  I  Tery  well  knew,  who  had  but  one 
beef,  found  her  tied  up  with  a  rope  in  one 
of  his  neighbour's  houses,  the  jury  about 
her,  and  the  judge  inx>nouncing  sentence.*' 

We  would  not  object  to  see  the 
undermentioned  Miyor  Haggarti,  or 
his  biographer,  if  guilty  of  calumny, 
dtting  at  the  gallows-foot,  the  rope 
around  his  neck,  and  the  sheri£f  un- 
certain whether  a  reprieve  were 
coming  in  time  or  not 


''  There  is  one  true  story  so  baibarois 
that  it  ought  not  to  be  passed  by,  and  that 
was  acted  in  the  parish  church  of  Heacyord 
in  the  county  of  Galway  and  diocese  of 
TWm,  in  Connaught.  One  Major  Haggarti 
made  a  garrison  in  this  churoh,  and  his 
men  brought  in  as  many  choice  sheep  of 
one  Gibbs,  a  Protestant,  as  they  thought 
they  would  have  occasion  for  at  that  tioe. 
But  they  would  not  put  them  to  death  ss 
they  said  till  they  had  giren  them  a  Isir 
trial  for  their  lires.  And  first  a  judge  aad 
jury  are  appointed,  and  one  of  the  muttani 
put  into  the  pulpit ;  where  one  of  the  vil- 
lains puUs  and  hurts  it  till  it  bleats.  Then 
they  cry,  *  Down  with  the  rogue !  be 
preaches  heretical  doctrine,*  and  so  one  by 
one  till  th^  were  all  condemned." 

Bitter  partisan  as  our  autiiority  is, 
he  candidly  acknowledges  that  the 
Lord  Deputy  exerted  himself  to  sup- 
press the  doings  of  the  Bapparees, 
and  even  provided  Protestant  families 
with  arms  and  armed  soldiers  for 
their  defence.  In  this  way  some 
well-merited  execution  was  done  on 
these  cattle-lifters  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  who  acknowledged  for 
supreme  chiefs,  M*Gillea  Gea,  Gal- 
loping Hogan,  and  Ned  of  the  Hills 
(JEmuin  ac  Knuic), 

The  more  just-minded  and  good- 
natured  Mr.  Story  has  left  us  a  picture 
of  the  Rapparees'  economy  of  lile, 
from  whida  we  furnish  a  short  ex- 
tract :— 

"After  a  defeat  th^  escape  to  the  bogs, 
and  all  disappear,  which  may  seem  strange 
to  those  who  have  not  seen  it ;  but  some- 
thing of  this  kuid  I  have  seen  myself.  For 
instance  one  Dtmtty  a  sergeant  among 
them,  who  was  found  lying  like  an  otter 
all  under  water  in  a  running  brook,  except 
the  top  of  his  noee  and  his  mouth.  .  .  . 
When  the  Rapparees  have  no  mind  to  ahow 
themselves  upon  the  bogs,  they  commonly 
sink  down  between  two  or  three  little  hills 
grown  over  with  long  grass,  so  that  you, 
may  as  soon  find  a  hare  as  one  of  them. 
They  conceal  their  arms  thus.  They  take 
o£f  the  lock,  and  put  it  in  their  pocket  orm 
some  dry  place ;  they  stop  the  munle  doee 
with  a  cork,  and  the  touch-  hole  with  a  small 
quill,  and  then  throw  the  piece  itself  into  a 
running  water  or  a  pond.  Tou  may  see  a 
hundred  of  them  without  arms,  who  look 
like  the  poorest,  humblest  slaves  in  the 
world,  and  you  may  search  till  you  ars 
weary  before  you  find  one  gun;  but  yet 
when  they  have  a  mind  to  do  mischief,  they 
can  all  be  ready  in  an  hour's  warning,  for 
every  one  knows  where  to  go  and  fetch  his 
own  arms,  though  you  do  not.** 


*  BapttirS,  a  nol^  fellow,  a  sloven,  a  thief,  a  robber,  a  half  pike. 
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TUB  MAWAOmn  WHICH   tVRKB  Ti>  HATB  BBSK 
Bit  ACTKO. 

Things  were  comparatiyely  quiet 
from  the  accession  of  James  till  the 
news  came  of  the  landing  of  William 
at  Torbay,  November  5,  1688.  Un- 
happily the  remembrance  of  many 
former  ill  offices  of  Protestants  to 
Roman  Catholics  was  stronc,  and  the 
iU-minded  and  revengeful  among 
these  last,  repaid  old  wrongs  with 
interest;  innocent  families  and  indivi- 
duals receiving  punishment  for  deeds 
with  which  they  had  had  no  concern. 
But  when  the  news  of  the  abdication 
reached  Ireland,  the  well-wishers  of 
King  William  took  heart  of  grace, 
and  repaid  with  usury  some  of  the 
knocks  lately  and  still  continuing  to 
be  received.  Mutual  distrust  and 
enmity  spread  on  every  side,  and  some 
of  the  evil  disposed  of  both  parties 
industriously  spread  reports  of  gene- 
ral massacres  to  take  place  on  certain 
days,  hopinj[  to  profit  by  the  inevit- 
able confusion.  One  of  the  most 
notable  of  these  Bartholomew  festi- 
vals was  celebrated  in  this  style. 

The  9th  of  December,  1688,  being 
the  quasi   appointed   day   for   the 
massacre  of  all  the  Protestants,  the 
perpetrators  went  about  their  work 
m  as  bungling  a  style  as  a  country 
constable  adopted,  when  urged  by  a 
man  to  capture  his  own  (not  the  con- 
BtAble's)  brother.     He  nad  shirked 
the  ugly  job  a  long  time,  till  at  last 
the  plaintiff  secured  him  as  he  was 
cutting  fagots.    "  There  now,  Bligh," 
said  he,  "  my  brother  is  in  the  next 
field,  make  him  your  jtresnery  or  by 
this  and  that  I'll  report  you.''    "  To 
be  siure  I  will,"  said  the  other ;  "only 
show  him  to  me,  and  see  what  I 
won't  do  !'•    They  entered  the  field^ 
and  Bligh  immediately  brandished 
the  billhook,  and  shouted,  "Stand 
there  you  thief  till  I  'rest  you,  for  if 
I  come  up  to  you  I'll  have  your  life, 
so  I  will !"    This  threat  only  added 
wings  to  the  feet  of  the  outlaw,  and 
he  was  soon  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
bloody-minded  officer.     Earl  Mount 
Alexander  received  a  letter  announc- 
iog  the  general  slaughter  proiected 
on  9th  December,  and  ne  immediately 
got  copies  printed  and  sent  to  Dublin 
and  all  p«it8  of  Ireland.    These  were 
not  received  in  Dublin  till  Friday, 
Sunday  being  the  day  sacrilegiously 
appointed  for  the   deed   of  blood. 
Three  thousand  made  their  way  to 


the  ships  in  the  harbour  on  Saturday, 
the  Irish,  as  our  authority  testifies, 
being  very  glad  to  see  them  going  as 
they^ere  apprehensive  of  a  simul- 
taneous onslaught  on  themselves. 
The  Lord  Deputy  hearing  of  the 
exodus  sent  the  £arls  of  Uncommon 
and  Longford  in  all  haste  to  Kings- 
end  to  undeceive  the  fugitives,  and 
ordered  the  ycUcJU  (sic)  to  sail  fdfter 
the  departed  vessels  and  induce  their 
return  (this  was  on  the  Sunday 
morning). 

But  the  letters  did  not  arrive  in 
some  parts  till  church  hour,  a  point 
of  time  when  the  murdering  should 
be  in  full  blow  or  even  broucht  to  an 
end.  We  quote  the  original  text  for 
the  fearful  effect 

"  They  (the  coDgregations)  were  stnick 
with  such  suddain  apprehension  of  imme' 
diate  destruction  that  the  doors  not  allowing 
quick  passage  enough  by  reason  of  the  crow(i^ 
abundance  of  persons  made  their  escapes 
out  of  the  windows,  and  in  the  greatest 
fright  and  disorder  that  can  be  represented, 
the  men  leaving  their  hats  and  periwigs 
behind  them,  some  of  them  had  th& 
cloaths  torn  to  pieces,  others  were  trampled 
under  foot,  and  the  women  in  worse  condi- 
tion than  the  men." 

Alarms  of  this  kind  were  not 
wanting  on  the  other  side,  all  being 
concocted  by  unprincipled  miscreants 
for  their  own  selfish  purposes,  or  for 
the  mere  pleasure  of  causing  confu- 
sion. 

We  might,  if  such  was  our  taste, 
recite  enormities  committed  at  this 
time,  *and   afterwards  under    Lord 
Galmoy's  encouragement,  and  deeds 
said  to  be  done  by  French  soldiers 
in  open  day  at  the  Coombe,  which 
would  make  our  readers  fling  down 
the  book  with  disgust  and  horror. 
We  might  also  dwell  on  the  slaugh- 
ter of  i)easants  under  protection  by 
ruthless  Enniskilleners,  who  diose  to 
consider  their  victims  as  pernicious 
rapparees.    But  it  is  neither  pleasant 
nor  profitable  to  dwell  on  these  sub- 
jects, and  perhaps  after  exciting  our 
own  indignation  and  that  of  our  read- 
ers to  a  very  unhealthy  point,  it  might 
be  discovered  that  the  particular  act 
of  devilry  on  which  we  were  dwell- 
ing had  never  been  perpetrated,  but 
was  the  pure  invention  of  an  unprin- 
cipled scribe.    Both  parties  were  at 
high  despite  with  each  other,  and 
those  of  gentie  rank  excepted,  exhi- 
bited but  little  forbearance.     It  is 
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not  the  part  of  writers  or  readers  of 
our  day  to  enter  into  the  wretched 
hatreds  of  either  party. 

Knf«  jAMBs's  ngn  to  oitbuiv. 

The  12th  of  March,  1689.  has  ar- 
riyed,  and  great  joy  is  relt  and 
exhibited  by  some,  and  deep  regret 
and  apprehension  by  others,  for  the 
news  passes  through  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  isle  that  King  James 
has  landed 

The  author  of  ^  Ireland's  Lamenta- 
tion" insinuates  that  the  people  of 
Einsale  were  unprovided  with  bells 
to  welcome  His  Majesty.  They  made 
up  for  the  deficiency  by  lusty  shout- 
ing and  lighting  bonfires.  Next  day 
lie  repaired  to  Cork,  and  abode  with 
Maior-General  McCarthy  till  the  Earl 
of  Tyrconnel  arrived.  His  first  stage 
to  Dublin  ended  at  the  house  of  the 
Earl  of  Cork  at  Lismore,  his  second 
at  Olonmel,  his  third  at  Kilkenny 
Castle.  "  At  Varloe'^  (we  quote  the 
man  of  the  "Lamentations"),  "he 
was  slabber*d  with  the  kisses  of  the 
rude  country  Irish  gentlewomen,  so 
that  he  was  forced  to  beg  to  have 
them  kept  from  him."  He  preferred 
to  approach  his  new  capital  on  hor^- 
back,  but  it  seems  that  the  animal 
last  caught  and  appointed  to  bear 
the  royal  weight  into  Dublin,  proved 
restive,  and  before  he  allowed  His 
^[^es<7  to  ^et  into  the  saddle  he 
pranced  and  mcommoded  the  assist- 
ants by  lashing  out  and  other  vulgar 
manoeuvres,  which  caused  the  an- 
noyed monarch  to  exclaim,  in  undig- 
nified tones,  "I  think  you  are  all 
bodered."— (See  the  "Lamentation.") 

On  the  24th  of  the  same  month 
the  last  of  the  Stuart  kings  rode 
up  James's-street,  and  Thomas- 
street,  and  High-street,  to  take  pos- 
session of  his  unsightly  Castle  of 
Dublin.  He  could  not  reasonably 
complain  of  the  reception,  which  was 
both  cordial  and  gorgeous.  If  any 
Protestant  citizen  did  not  share  in 
the  enthusiasm  he  was  at  liberty  to 
stay  at  home,  a  privilege  taken  ad- 
vants^e  of  by  many.  At  that  time, 
New-Gate  oonnected  Thomas-street 
with  High-street,  and  through  it 
came  the  procession  which  passed 
between  files  of  soldiers  from  James's- 
gate.  MacAdam  not  having  begun 
to  improve  his  ways  so  early  in  time, 
the  Corporation  starewed  the  uneven 


streets  with  sand  for  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  the  procession,  and  Terence 
Dermot,  the  Lord  Mayor  of  the  day, 
in  his  state  coach,  and  attended  h^ 
his  civic  colleagues,  was  ready  to 
receive  His  M^esty  at  the  dtf 
bounds. 

Hiere  on  a  platform  were  stationed 
musicians  in  the  costume  of  old  Irish 
harpers,  who  entertained  all  with- 
in hearing  by  old  spirit-stirring 
marches  and  battle  tunes.  At  in- 
tervals, an  assemblage  of  friars 
gathered  round  a  lofty  cross  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  this  j^atforra, 
would  raise  their  voices  in  pieces  of 
church  music ;  and  while  uie  fore- 
most in  the  gallant  procession  con- 
tinued to  advance  between  the 
throngs  on  each  side,  the  windows 
of  the  old-fashioned  houses  were 
filled  with  holiday-dressed  gazers, 
and  Sarsfield,  and  other  popular 
characters  were  cheered  by  myriads 
of  voices  from  both  sides  of  the 
street. 

At  last  the  patient  and  impatient 
waiters  were  renoiced  by  shouts  of 
"  the  King,  the  King !"  and  in  time 
had  the  satisfaction  of  catching  sight 
of  the  stately  and  imperious  Talm>t, 
Earl  of  Tyrconnel,  who  preceded  his 
royal  master  on  horseback,  bare- 
headed and  bearing  the  sword  of 
state.  A  little  behind  him  at  each 
side  rode  the  Duke  of  Berwick,  one 
of  the  Kin^s  illegitimate  diildren, 
with  Lords  Granard,  Powis,  and  Mel- 
fort,  and  then,  in  the  words  of  one  of 
the  historic  romances  alluded  to, — 

"  There  appeared  in  a  slouched  hat  and 
sooty-hlack  pemke,  m  a  plain  snit  of  dn- 
namon-coloured  cloth,  with  a  George  hung 
orer  his  shoulder  by  a  blue  ribto,  the 
form  of  a  man  of  rather  strong  and  mas- 
sive  build,  somewhat  stricken  m.  ytmt 
with  a  large  face  and  heavy  featurea,  whoee 
rigid  and  strongly  marked  lines  were 
impressed  with  a  character  of  dignity, 
qualified  however  by  something  like  the 
melancholy  of  discontent  which  sn  occa* 
sional  smile  of  gracious  suavity  relieved 
only  for  a  moment  Dark-comple^oned 
and  haughty, ^e  countenance  was  striking 
at  once  from  ita  coarsenen  and  Infli^dbi- 
lity,  and  its  stately  and  formal  chaimoter  was 
improved  and  confirmed  by  the  sombre  ac- 
companiment of  his  huge  ooal>UadL  pemka. 
Such  in  aspect  and  equipm«xt  did  JaiMt 
advance,  sitting  his  steed  with  more  ol 
formal  adjustment  and  predsion  than  ol 
elegance  or  grace;  and  as  this  figure  so 
str&ingly  contrasted  in  its  cA^tienie  p^in- 
nesfl  of  attire  with   tluKspiaidid   fonas 
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which  preceded  and  attended  him,  came 
dowly  onward,  retuming  with  stately  and 
Ijpradoas  conrtesy  from  time  to  time  the  en- 
thusiastic greetings  of  his  people,  a  burst  of 
wild  and  tumultuous  acclamation  ran  and 
rose  around  him  and  before  him,  so  stu- 
pendous that  air  and  earth  rang  with  its 
vibrations.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Personal  claims, 
individual  Intrigues,  private  sdiemes  of 
-  advancement,  all  lesser  feeifaigs  were  for 
the  moment  lost  in  the  grand  and  para- 
mount consciousness  that  in  the  unpretend- 
ing figure  before  them  were  centred  in- 
terests so  great,  so  stupendous,  and  so  dear 
to  them  all ;  their  ancient  grandeur,  their 
old  religion,  their  long  hoped-for  ascend- 
ancy, the  movements  and  the  power  of 
mighty  armies,  the  forttmes  tif  kmgdoms 
and  peoples,  the  heart-stirring  and  awful 
consciousness  of  all  these  things  filled  that 
rapturous  welcome  with  such  an  inspiring 
sublimity  of  enthusiasm  as  Dublin  will  in 
all  probability  never  see  more.  *  •  • 
And  as  if  one  master  chord  of  the  Irish 
heart  would  yet  have  remained  untouched 
without  some  such  provision,  troops  of 
pretty  graceful  girls,  dressed  fancifuUy  in 
white,  and  carrying  baskets  of  flowers, 
strewed  them  in  the  way  before  the  King. 
That  ill-natured  fellow  Twe  are  borrowing 
from  the  Protestant  pen)  the  Puritan  au- 
thor of  "  Ireland's  Lamentation,*"  insinuates 
indeed  some  scandal  touching  these  loyal  i 
nymphs  of  Flora,  but  we  renounce  him  and 
his  stories,  and  so  pass  on." — The  Farttmes 
of  Cohnel  Torhch  (/Brieiu 

Of  the  hanghty  nobleman  who  bare- 
headed bore  the  sword  of  state  before 
the  King,  and  yirtoally  ruled  the 
country,  the  Roman  Catholic  Lords 
of  the  Privjr  Council,  Arundel,  Powis, 
and  Bellasis,  were  known  to  have  de- 
clared, "  that  fellow  in  Ireland  is  fool 
and  madman  enough  to  ruin  ten  king- 
doms." 

While  James  held  court  in  Dublin 
Castle  its  inmates  and  visiters  reck- 
oned the  brave  Duke  of  Berwick  be- 
fore named,  who  so  nobl^  distin- 
Suished  himself  afterwards  in  Spain 
nring  the  War  of  the  Succession,  his 
iM'other,  the  Duke  of  Fowls,  the  Elarls 
of  Melford,  Dover,  Seaforth,  and 
Abercom,  Lord  Howard,  the  Marquis 
of  Abbeville,  the  Lords  Clare  and 
Galwav,  Lady  Tyrconnel  acquitting 
herself  ris^  nobly  of  the  duties  of 
hostess.  When  the  exiled  monarch 
felt  himself  in  sptrito^  and  disposed 
to  be  happy  and  make  those  around 
him  so.  he  put  on  a  different  attire 
from  tnat  in  which  he  received  the 


attentions  of  the  white-robed  girls  in 
James's  street  It  brought  to  the 
minds  of  himself  tM&  his  courtiers  his 
successes  at  sea  for  the  defence  and 
honour  of  England  in  his  office  of 
High  Admiral 

It  consisted  of  a  plain  corselet 
coming  down  to  his  hips,  and  crossed 
by  a  broad  gold-fVinged  scarlet  sash. 
The  sleeves  of  his  coat  were  of  oran^ 
silk,  flowered  in  gdd,  and  ending  m 
white  satin  at  the  wrists,  which  were 
clouded  in  point  ruffles.  His  broad- 
skirted  blue  coat  fell  from  under  the 
corselet  as  far  as  his  knees.  His 
point  lace  cravat  and  the  folds  of  his 
black  }>eriwig  fell  to  his  breast,  and 
white  silk  stockings  clothed  his  lower 
extremities ; — a  dignified  and  suitable 
costume  in  that  salon  and  at  that  day. 
We  merely  suggest  to  the  imagination 
of  **Lady  IsabeUa  O'Raffertjr,*'  the 
notion  of  such  aft  npJ)arition  incum- 
bering her  agile  movements  through 
the  mazes  of  the  lancers'  quadrilfes 
at  the  last  Patrick's  Ball 

TBM  IRISH  PAJLUAMKNT  OF   1689. 

^  Our  next  concern  h  with  the  Par- 
liament whose  sitting?  were  held 
during  the  short  rei^  of  l^ng  James 
in  his  Castle  of  Duolin. 

When  we  consider  the  construction 
of  our  National  Parliament  in  the 
good  old  times^  we  really  can  find 
little  to  regret  in  its  loss,  save  the 
erewhile  presence  of  our  native  no- 
blemen and  gentlemen  in  our  metro- 
polis, and  the  consequent  circulation 
of  money  amon^  our  merchants  and 
shopkeepers,  which*  in  our  own  daVs 
is  scattered  among  the  London  burgh - 
era  Here  are  the  mutual  relations 
in  which  the  English  and  Irish  JPar- 
liaments  stood  to  each  other,  as  stated 
by  the  anonjrmous  author  of  "  A  fiill 
and  Impartial  Account  of  all  the 
Secret  Cfonsults,  Stratagems,  and  In- 
triegues  (sic)  oT  the  Romish  Party  in 
Ireland  from  1660  to  this  Present 
Year  1689,"  a  work  abeady  quoted 
from  :— 

"  By  the  Law  ol /r«ii»<i,  Intitnled  Poyn- 
inffs*  Act,  the  Parliament  of  Ireland  can  read 
no  bin  in  their  honse  which  proceeds  hot 
by  these  steps,  l^irst  the  CWe/*  Gotermmr* 
and  Council  of  Irdand  drair  up  a  Bill,  kind 
dend  it  over  to  the  JTiii^  and  OountHl  in 
England,  who  either  approve  or  correct  it 


*  In  onr  extracts  the  same  word  will  be  foimd  differently  spelled  at  an  interval  M  a 
few  lines  Mily,  bnt  we  felt  obliged  to  abide  by  onr  aothoritieB,  mofl  of  whom  date  168$; 
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as  they  think  convenient,  and  so  in  the  se- 
ond  place  return  it  back  to  the  Cki^Go- 
veritor  and  Comcil,  and  these  send  it  to 
the  House  of  Commotu,  who  have  only  a 
negative  voice,  and  can  neither  alter  nor 
amend  a  word  of  it." 

Among  the  acta  passed  by  the 
Parliament  held  in  1689  in  Dublin, 
was  one  very  characteristic  of  the 
practical  pohcry  of  the  day,  very  ini- 
mical in  its  spirit  to  the  principles  of 
free  trade,  and  only  requiring  a  year 
or  two  of  existence  to  oe  obliged  to 
commit  legal  suicide.  Here  are  a  few 
clauses  :— 

**  Whereas  it  is  evident  that  no  thing 
could  occasion  the  great  scarcity  of   the 
money  now  in  this  Kingdom^  but  the  extra- 
orilinary  industry  of  ill-affected  persons  to 
transport  considerable  sums  of  money  into 
Ettgland^  Holland,  and  other  remote  Parts ; 
And  Whbreas  the  gnat  quantity  of  Kny- 
lUh,  Scotch,  and  Welsh  Coals  formerly  im- 
ported into  this  Kingdom,  hath  not  only 
hindered  the  Industry  of  several  poor  People 
and  Labourers  of  this  land,  who  might  have 
Imployed  themselves  and  Horses  in  supply- 
in;X  the  City  of  Dublin  and  other  places 
within  this  Kingdom  with  Fewel,  but  hath 
likewise  given  opportunity  to  the  Persons 
importing  the  said  Coals  to  see  the  said 
places  ruined  for  want  of  Fireing,  or^ 
least  to  raise  the  Price  of  Coals  so  high  that 
the  poor  should  never  be  able  to  buy,  by 
means  whereof  the  said  Colliers  raised  con- 
siderable fortunes  to  themselves,  and  carried 
vast  sums  of  money  yearly  out  of  this 
Kingdom,  to  the  lessening  his  Majesties 
Revenue,  the  Ruin  of  scvCTal  poor  People, 
and  the  general  loss  of  the  Inhabitants  of 
this  Kingdom.    For  remedy  whereof    Be 
IT  KNACTBD  by  the  King's  most  Excellent 
Majesty,  &c.,  &c  ,  by  and  with  the  Advice 
....    that  no  person  or  persons  what- 
ever shall,  from  and  after  the  Last  Day  of 
August  next,  import  or  cause  to  be  im- 
ported, any  English,  Scotch,  or  Welsh  Coals 
into  this  Kingdom,  or  any  part  thereof,  for 
any  cause,  reason,  or  pretence  whatsoever." 

One  small  inconvenience  of  this 
law,  if  in  force  in  our  days,  would 
have  been  the  obligation  of  granting 
licences  to  and  inflicting  badges  on 
our  "black  turf"  merchants,  and  the 
extra  trouble  given  to  our  police  ma- 
gistrates in  protecting  the  small  citi- 
zens of  Dublin  from  the  extortions  of 
the  said  dealers,  who  instead  of 
making  themselves  hoarse,  crying  out 
as  they  do  now,  "  Black  turf,  twenty- 
four  sods  for  a  penny,"  would  scarcely 
stop  to  hand  out  the  statutory  two 
sods  a  halfpenny  to  their  perishing 
clients. 
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But  the  most  important  act  of  that 
Parliament,  if  it  had  become  po:- 
manent  kw,  was  that  repeals  »« 
"Acts  of  Settlement  and  Explana- 
tion,"  whereby  the   possossimis  of 
Roman  Oathdics  had  been  trans- 
ferred to  those  valiant  men  whom 
Cromwell     delighted     to     lionour. 
Among  other  gentlemen  whose  hold- 
ings were  broi^^t  into  peril  ^  that 
enactment  was  Robert  Baron  Kingfr- 
towne,  whose  property  lay  ^Jp^^ 
and  Roscommon.   Christopher  Taaffe 
of    Bra^mstown,    and    Theophilus 
Taaffe  ^uaffe  in  the  act)  of  Cooks- 
towne,   were   ordered  to  surrender 
lands  and  tenements  in  Louth  made 
over  to  them  on  22nd  October,  1641, 
to  Theobald  Earl  of  Carlingford,  to 
whose  family  they  had  erewhile  be- 
longed.   Compensation  from  various 
forfeitures  was  to  be  made  to  Arthur 
Forbes  Lord  Granard  for  the  town  of 
Mullingar  with  all  the  houses,  lands, 
tenements,    castles,    and    commons 
thereunto  belonging,  granted  to  his 
father  by  the  late  Charles  II.  of  happy 
memory,  as  these  valuable  properties 
were  now  to  be  restored  to  the  ancient 
owners.    Another  man  in  peril  was 
Francis  Plowden  Esq.,  who  fcff  »eve- 
nd  years  past  had  oeen  "seized  in 
fee  of  several  houses,  backsides,  wast- 
plots,  and  Mjrdens  lying  and  being  in 
the  ci^  of  Dublin  and  town  of  Gsllo- 
way,"  and  who  was  now  to  be  dis- 
possessed of  said  wast-plots,  &c-,  in 
favour  of  the  ancient  proprietor,  re- 
ceiving   therefor    certain   sums   of 
money  or  forfeited  properties. 

Martin  Supple  having  been  proved 
an  "mnocenf  Papist"  (temp.  Carol 
II.),andre8tored  to  hislandsof  Ichter- 
murramore,  Ichtermurrabeg,  Ballin- 
toonduing,  Rindas,  Ballineminaugh. 
and  other  lands  in  the  barony  of 
Imokilly  in  the  county  of  Cork,  was 
proceeded  against  by  R(^er  Earl  of 
Ossory  who  claimed  the  said  lands 
imder  some  warrant  issued  by  Crom- 
well. Martin  Supple  not  bemg  able 
to  contend  with  the  great  Eari  in  law, 
yielded  up  the  lands  in  consideration 
of  receivmg  the  (of  course)  inferior 
townlands  of  Drommodimore,  Drom- 
modibeg,  Pamahelly,andBoughallanc 
in  the  same  county.  By  the  authority 
of  the  Parliament  of  1689,  Supple  re- 
ceived back  his  original  possession^; 
and  the  high  and  mighty  Duke  of 
Ormond,  for  the  time  being,  received 
back  the  inferior  tracts,  and  such 
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other  oompensatioiis  as  the  existing 
laws  allowed. 

It  would  seem  as  if  some  intruders 
had  been  laying  covetous  eyes  or 
hands  on  our  old  suburban  village  of 
Chapelizod  and  the  adjoining  park  a 
little  before  this  sitting,  as  we  nnd  the 
following  clause  among  the  enact- 
ments : — 

"Provided   always  and  be  it  enacted 

that  the  Capital  Messoage, 

Town,  and  Lands  of  Chapdizzard^  alias  izid^ 
with  all  other  the  Appurtenances,  &c.,  &c., 
and  the  Capital  Messuage  of  the  Phenix* 
and  all  the  Houses,  Messuages,  Lands,  Tene- 
ments, and  Hereditaments,  within  the  King*s 
Park  acljoining  thereunto  or  within  this  city 
of  Dublin,  in  as  large,  free,  and  ample 
Manner  as  the  same  is  now  possessed  by  his 
Majesty,  shall  be  and  are  hereby  vested  in 
the  ELing's  Majesty,  his  Heirs,  &c,  &c., 
and  shall  be  held  and  enjoyed  by  his  Ma- 
jesty, his  Heirs,  &c.,  &c.^ 

A  proviso  is  inserted  for  recompen- 
sing the  ancient  proprietors  whoever 
they  were.  We  do  not  envy  the  lot 
of  one  of  Charles  II. 's  mnocent 
Papists,  who,  being  deprived  of  his 
patrimony  in  favour  of  one  of  Ireton's 
ironsides,  sought  to  be  reinstated  by 
the  ungrateful  thoueh  meny  monarch, 
but  had  to  nurture  long-deferred  hope 
till  James's  visit,  and  then  after  get- 
ting the  old  dirty  acres  into  his  pos- 
session finally  saw  them  pass  irom 
his  house  under  William  and  Mary. 
During  the  disagreeable  processes  the 
new  men  were  not  on  a  bed  of  roses, 
but  then  they  had  the  last  laugh. 

For  the  sake  of  readers  of  a  statistic 
turn  of  mind  we  mention  the  prices 
at  which  Sang  James  obliged  farmers, 
&C.,  to  furnisn  his  troops  with  neces- 
saries. Best  wheat,  20«.  per  barrel ; 
ordinary  do.,  18^.;  meslin,  I6s.  per 
b^rel;  bear,  1^.;  best  malt,  IZs.; 
barley,  14*. :  oats,  6s, ;  good  wool,  10*. 
per  stone  oi  18  los. ;  sole  leather,  7d. 
per  lb.;  upper  leather,  Qd,;  tallow, 
30«.  per  cwt. ;  large  salted  ox  hides, 
20s,  do. 

In  the  minds  of  many  Irish  folk 
the  ideas  of  King  James  and  of  bi-ass 
money  are  inseparably  united.  The 
poor  idng  would  not  have  issued  a 
single  coin  of  the  Corinthian  mixture 
if  he  had  been  provided  with  gold 


and  silver,  and  we  make  no  doubt  he 
would,  if  things  had  taken  another 
turn,  have  bought  in  all  outstanding 
base  coin  at  its  nominal  value.  He 
could  point  to  Henry  VIII.  and 
Elizabeth  as  encouraging  the  Irish  to 
use  base  coin,  which  they  would  not 
allow  to  enter  England  under  any 
circumstances. 

It  is  only  justice  to  quote  a  pamph- 
leteer of  1690  on  the  subject.  We 
look  on  the  matter  now  as  a  i)olitico- 
social  curiosity,  he  as  a  piece  of 
flagrant  dishonesty  on  a  large  scale. 

"  After  the  late  king  was  obliged  by  his 
necessity  to  make  Brcus  Money  corrent  in 
Ireland,  it  was  at  first  pretended  to  pass 
only  in  payment  between  man  and  man  in 
their  daily  commerce  and  dealings,  and'  in 
publick  payment  of  duties  to  the  Exche- 
quer  But  a  Proclamation  was 

published  enjoyning  and  reqoiring.  That 
Copper  and  Brass  Money  should  pass  as 
current  Money  within  the  Realm  of  Ireland 
in  the  payment  of  BiUs,  Bonds,  Debts  by 
Becord,  Mortguages,  and  all  other  pay- 
ments whatsoever,  by  which  knack  many  a 
poor  Proiestemt  was  FobM  out  of  his  right* 
and  compelM  to  take  an  Heap  of  Trash  for 
•  his  Debt  (as  he  was  for  his  Wheat  and 
other  commodities)  or  be  precluded  from 
further  satisfaction.**  (The  Proclamation  in 
question  is  dated  February  4,  1689.) 

"And  thus  I  have  heard  that  Colonel 
Roger  Moore  was  s^Vd  (but  I  do  not  aver 
it  on  my  certain  knowledge),  who  having 
an  incumbrance  of  3,000iL  upon  the  Lord 
Dillon*8  Estate  who  is  miuried  to  the 
Daughter  of  the  Lord  or  Lady  Tyrcomtel, 
She  sent  for  him,  and  told  him  That  having 
some  Money  at  her  command,  and  being 
very  desirous  of  taking  off  the  burthen 
from  her  Daughter's  Estate,  she  was  con- 
tent to  pay  him  off  in  ready  Money,  pro- 
vided he  would  make  some  handsome 
abatement  of  the  sum  due.  The  (Gentleman 
being  complaisant  to  the  Lady,  and  very 
willing  to  receive  Money  in  such  a  time  of 
scarcity,  freely  consented  to  abate  a  Thou- 
sand Pounds  so  the  rest  might  be  paid  down 
at  once.  The  Lady  seemed  very  thankful, 
and  appointed  him  to  come  next  day,  and 
bring  the  Deeds  and  Obligations  with  him, 
and  receive  the  money.  Accordingly  he 
came,  and  having  given  a  legal  ^ease, 
the  Lady  opened  a  Door  and  shewed  him  a 
long  Table  covered  over  with  Copper  and 
Brass,  and  tendered  it  for  his  payment, 
which,  whether  he  rejected  in  passion,  or 
hired  a  cart  to  carry  it  away,  I  cannot 
telL« 


•  The  Park  being  anciently  named  Fum  Uisge  (Fair  Water)  from  the  spring  or  springs 
arising  within  its  bounds.  Lord  Chesterfidd  has  received  some  censure  for  getUng  a 
phcenbc  sculptured  on  the  pillar  near  the  Viceregal  Lodge,  from  the  assumed  similarity 
of  the  names.  This  quotation  from  a  document  of  1&9  removes  the  imputed  blemiu 
from  the  good  taste  of  the  polished  nobleman.  OOQIc 
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The  Parliament  asaembled  in  Dub- 
lin to  transact  the  "business  of  the 
nation  under  King  James,  reckoned 
one  duke,  Tyrconnel,  and  nine  earls— 
Olanrickard,  Richard  Bourk  ;  Barry- 
more,  Richfurd  Barry  ;  Antrim,  Ale^ 
M^Donnel ;  Westmeath,  Richard  Nu- 
gent ;  Clancarty,  Donoch.M*Oarthy ; 
Tyrone,  Richard  Power;  Longford, 
francis  Aungier  ;  Qranard,  Arthur 
Forbes ;  and  Limerick,  William 
Dungan. 

There  were  thirteen  viscounts— 
Gormanstown,  Jenico  Preston  ;  Fer- 
moy,  David  Roche ;  Mountgarret^ 
Richard  Butler ;  Oostello  and  Gallin, 
Theobald  Dillon  ;  Iveagli,  Artbnr 
Maginnis ;  Kilmallock,  Dominick 
Sarsfield ;  Clanmalier,  Max.  O'Demp- 
sey  ;  (Jalmo y,  Pierce  Butler ;  Clare, 
Daniel  0*Bi  leu  ;  Ross,  Richard  Par- 
sons ;  Galway,  IJlick  Burke  ;  Mount 
Cashel,  Justiti  MTNirtliv:  K^niinnrp.' 
Valentine  B^wn. 

Five  Protestant  Bishops  (no  Roman 
Catholic  one  at  all)  took  their  seats — 
viz.,  Dr.  Anthony  Dobbing,  Bishop 
of  Meath ;  Dr.  Thomas  Otway,  Bishop 
of  Ossory :  Dr.  Edward  Wettenhall, 
Bishop  of  Cork  and  Ross,  whose 
Greek  grammar  is  popular  at  the 

S resent  day  ;  and  Dr.  Simon  Digby, 
iishop  of  Limerick  and  Ardfert 

The  names  and  titles  of  the 
seventeen  barons  were — Kineale,  Al- 
meric  de  Courcy  ;  Slane,  Chr.  Flem- 
ing ;  Howth/Thomas  St.  Lawrence  ; 
Tnmbleston,  ijobert  BamewaU ;  Dun- 
sany,  Chr.  Pluhket ;  Dunboyne,  Pierce 
Butler  ;  Upper  OfBory,  Brian  Fitz- 
Patrick ;  CaslJ(^  Uomel,  William 
Bourk;  Cahir,  Piocce Butler;  Brittas, 
Theol).  Bourk ;  Qlanmalure,  Dermot 
Malone;  EnniskiUen,  Conor  Mao- 
Quire  ;  Strabane,  Claud  Hamilton  ; 
Duleek,  John  Bellew;  Riverstown, 
Thomas  Nugent ;  Bofine,  John  ^urk ; 
Gaws worth,  Alexander  Felton.  There 
were  214  members  in  the  House  of 
Commons. 

At  thatperiod  Qur  nobility  included 
2  dukes,  Kichard  Talbot,  neud^  crea- 
ted Duke  of  T^oonnel,  and  James 
Butler,  Duk«  of  Ormond,  29  earls,  60 
viscounts,  15  bishop,  and  38  barons. 

Among  Tyrconners  favourites  was 
the     dasbtt^     Colonel     Hamilton 


("  Hambleton"  in  the  orthognq[^hy  of 
the  day),  who  Wing  sent  over  to  ing- 
land  to  aid  in  suppressing  the  iist 
rising  against  James,  was  taken  pri- 
soner. He  gave  William  to  unaer- 
stand  that  if  liberty  was  granted  to 
him  to  return  to  Ireland,  he  would 
use  arguments  with  Tyrconnel  strong 
enough  to  induce  him  to  give  up  his 
viceroyalty.  In  effect,  the  Duke  about 
the  time  was,  so  dispirited  by  Jameses 
abdication  and  the  anning  in  the 
North^  that  he  seriously  thought  on 
resigmng  his  office.  Hamilton  being 
allowed  to  return,  used  his  eloquence 
to  such  puipoae  that  his  noble  patron, 
instead  of  resigning  office,  regirded 
himself  to  the  contest,  and  Hamilton 
was  despatched  with  a  strong  body 
under  his  command  to  bend  the  stiff 
necks  of  the  Ulster  folk. 

General  H^unilton,*  m  we  may  be- 
gin to  call  him,  was  a  lady-killer  (in 
metaphor)  aa  well  as  a  man-slaver. 
He  was  as  brave  as  Hector  and  as 
captivating  as  Paria  He  had  served 
with  distinction  in  France^  and,  as 
fame  uttered  through  her  mdiso-eet 
trumpet,  was  obliged  to  withdraw  in 
consequence  of  being  regarded  with 
some  partiality  by  one  of  the  Grand 
Monarque's  daughters,  the  Princess 
Conti.  He  could  scarcely  fail  to  find 
favour  in  the  eyes  of  those  high  ladies, 
the  chief  labour  of  whose  hves  con- 
sists in  assisting  their  milliners  and 
tiring  maids  in  a4justing  their  head 
dresses  and  body  dresses.  His  eyes 
were  large,  dark,  and  lustrous,  nis 
features  regular,  nose  Grecian,  lips 
full,  dress  rich  and  tasteful  It  mignt 
be  said  that  he  was  guilty  of  an 
abuse  of  gold  fringe.  It  hung  frona 
the  edges  of  his  scarlet  vest,  from  the 
edges  of  his  pockets,  and  those  of  his 
deep  gauntlets.  His  cravat  was  of 
the  finest  Sp^ish  point  lace^his  coise- 
let  was  as  bright  as  a  mirror,  and 
even  his  high  jack-boots  were  so 
fashioned  as  to  indicate  the  fine  out- 
line of  his  manly  limbs. 

On  the  14th  of  March,  1689,  two 
days  after  the  entry  described,  oar 
young  military  Adonis  engaged  the 
northern  volunteers  at  Dromore,  after 
a  backward  movement  on  thdr  ^rt 
from  Newry,  and  defeated  them,  we 
find  different  accounts  of  the  numeri- 
cal strengt)i  of  the  forces  engaged. 


*  Tbif  gentleman  was  son  of  the  Earl  of  Abercom  and  the  sister  of  the  fint  Earl  o| 
Ormond.    flie  Antofaie  Hamilton  celebrated  in  French  biographifts  was  his  brotkar. 
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Stpry  8^8  th^t  ^ami^ton's  ^rmy  con- 
sisted of  2.000  regulars  and  about  the 
same  number  of  rapparees,  and  that 
very  few  of  the  northern  men  fell  in 
the  conflict.  From  another  narrative 
we  learn  that  the  forces  on  both  sides 
were  about  equal,  and  that  the  Irish 
regulars  being  all  raw  recruits,  were 
in  point  of  discipline  well  matched 
witn  the  northern  levies,  and  that 
there  was  considerable  slaughter 
made  on  the  friends  of  the  Rrince  of 
Orange.  Manv  Were  slain  on  the 
retreat  to  Hillsborough,  and  many 
more  in  the  stand  nobly  made  there, 
i^ially.  Lord  Moimt  Alexander  and 
Sir  Arthur  Rawdon  drew  off  with 
ahout  4,000  fighting  men,  some  of 
whom  made  the  best  of  their  way  to 
Berry,  and  the  rest,  the  mtgor  part^ 
to  ColeraSne. 

DBKRT  AVP  ITS  DSKNCB. 

The  whole  affair  connected  with  the 
city  of  Berry  presented  a  series  of  mis- 
takes and  bunjzling  on  the  pcurt  of  my 
Lord  Tyrconnel  and  his  agents.  Before 
the  gates  came  to  the  closing  point 
Tyrconnel  had  sent  thither  the  young 
Lord  Moun^oy,  who  after  some  par- 
ley was  allowed  to  enter  and  take 
up  his  quarters  there  with  Lundy,  his 
lieuteiiant-colonel . 

The  author  of  a  "  True  Narrative 
of  the  Murders,  &c.,  perpetrated  on 
the  Protestants  by  Enc  James's 
Agents,"  &c,  enters  into  these  parti- 
ciuars  concerning  Lord  Mountjoy's 
connexion  with  Londonderry.  Hav- 
ing gained  the  confidence  of  the  Deny 
men,  who  admitted  two  companies  of 
his  regiment  into  the  city,  and  beinff 
about  to  be  despatched  by  the  Lord 
Depuly  to  Prance  to  receive  instruc- 
tions from  King  James,  he  advised 
his  well-wishers  in  the  Maiden  City 
to  keep  quiet,  as  he  was  certain  that 
after  nis  interview  with  the  King. 
Tyrconnel  would  be  superseded,  and 
the  best  understanding  be  established 
between  the  King  and  his  Irish  Pro- 
testant subjects.  However  he  advised 
them  to  go  on  quietly,  and  strengthen 
their  hands  for  fear  of  His  Migesty 

f roving  obstinate.  Before  leaving 
>ublin  for  Paris  he  delivered  to  a 
trostv  Quaker  messenger,  a  letter  in 
which  his  views  were  explained,  to 
be  carefully  put  into  the  hands  of 
Oovemor  Lundv.  We  give  the  sequel 
in  the  words  of  the  text 


"This  Holy  Brother,  who  (like  the  rest 
of  them)  pretended  to  more  honesty  than 
other  men,  imagined  by  the  charge  that  was 
given  him  by  my  lord  concerning  the 
delivery  of  it,  that  there  must  be  something 
extraordinary  in  it;  and  because  he  coold 
not  read  it  (a  Friend  unable  to  read !)  he 
carried  it  to  one  Anthony  Sharp  who  is  one 
of  the  Quaker  Aldermen  of  Dnblin,  made 
by  the  Lord  Tyrconnel^  and  a  great  preadher 
and  ruler  in  that  Synagogue.  This  Sharp 
immedUtely  opened  the  letter,  read  it,  and 
oarried  it  streigfat  away  to  the  Lord  I>q>u^, 
who  posts  it  after  the  Lord  Jfoun^/oy  into 
Frcmce  to  K,  JameSj  upon  which  Ids  lord- 
ship  was  committed  to  the  Basteek," 

It  is  further  added  of  the  Lord 
Mounlioy,  that  while  abidingin  Derry. 
he  had  taken  care  to  have  old  and 
rusty  arms  mended,  cannon  mounted, 
breaches  repaired,  ammunition  order- 
ed from  Scotland,  and  some  wind- 
bound  military  stores  intended  for 
the  zealous  Jacobite,  Lord  Antrim, 
appropriated  to  the  defence  and  com- 
fort of  the  good  citizens. 

The  9th  of  December,  1686,  having 
been  mutually  determined  on  by  the 
Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants  of 
the  North  (such  were  at  least  the 
reports  that  crossed  each  other  from 
opposite  sides)  to  murder  each  other 
while  asleep,  the  latter  in  order  to 
avoid  the  undesirable  consummsUion, 
made  sood  their  ground  to  the  walled 
city  of  Derry  wheire  they  could  look 
over  the  walls  and  across  the  river 
at  Lord  Antrim's  Highlanders,  and 
laugh  at  their  poor  perished-looking 
bare  knees  in  that  inclement  season. 

The  Highlanders  reaUv  came  in 
sight  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Foyle, 
the  city  standing  on  the  west  side 
with  some  land  between  wall  and 
river.  The  peaceably  disposed  bishop, 
Dr.  Hopkins,  was  for  admitting  the 
visiters  who  came  in  the  name  of 
King  James;  so  were  several  of 
the  grave  burgesses,  but  not  so  was 
the  warlike  and  Rev.  George  Walker, 
nor  Will  Crookshanks,  nor  his  feJlow 
prentices,  Jem  SpikejBany  Campsie. 
and  Dan  Sherrard.  While  the  council 
was  striving  to  make  up  its  mind^ 
and  Lord  Antrim's  Red-Shanks  were 
halfway  between  the  river  and  the 
Perry-gate,  our  brave  apprentices 
settled  the  matter  in  their  own  way, 
^  resolutely  closing  the  said  Fenj 
Gate,  and  tne  other  gates  in  succes- 
sion as  soon  as  they  could  reach 
them.  The  disappointed  Antrim  men 
shut   out   with   their  wild<>looJdng    r 
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camp  followers  were  obliged  to  re- 
tarn  home,  the  garrison  dreading 
that  they  would  wreak  their  spite  on 
all  such  luckless  Protestants  as  were 
met  on  their  march.  However  no- 
thing of  the  kind  occurred. 

Roaders  anxious  to  learn  the  par- 
ticolaFB  of  the  siege  and  the  heroic 
defence,  may  consult  '*  Grovemor 
Walkers  Account,"  "An  Apol(^  for 
the  Failures  in  Do."  Governor  Walk- 
er's "Vindication  of  the  True  Ac- 
count," "  Reflections  on  the  Apolog 
"Narrative  of  the  Siege,"  by  Joh 
Mackcoizie,  chaplain  to  one  of  the 
regiments  m  the  earrison.  "written to 
rectify  the  mistakes,  and  supply  the 
deficiencies  in  Mr.  Walker's  Account," 
"Mr.  John  Mackenzie's  narrative 
proved  a  false  Hbel,"  by  a  friend  of 
Dr.  George  Walker,  and  "  Dr.  Walk- 
er's Invisible  Champion  fovl'd,"  by 
said  John  Mackenzie  (though  a  chap- 
lain, he  does  not  put  Rbv.  to  ms 
name).  All  these  original  authorities 
date  1689,  and  are  simiciently  bitter 
intone. 

The  passes  at  the  fords  near  where 
the  Finn  joins  the  Foyle  to  the  south, 
were  watched,  and  when  the  passes 
of  tJie  Bann  were  forced  by  Gordon 
O'Neile,  and  the  main  body  of 
James's  forces  in  the  North  advanced 
to  cross  the  Foyle  at  Lifford,  and 
Cladyford,  and  Long  Causeway,  which 
were  defended  by  tne  courageous  Mr. 
Walker,  Governor  Lundy  left  the 
city  with  a  considerable  force  to 
{ffevent  the  passage,  and  in  his  ab- 
sence two  well  (Usciplined  English 
regiments  arrived  in  tne  Lough  with 
provisions  and  arms  for  the  garrison. 
All  looked  well  now  :  the  defenders 
of  the  fords  exceeded  the  intruders 
in  number,  and  the  North  was  safe. 
Alas  1  late  at  night.  Governor  Lundy 
returned  with  ranks  unthinned,  and 
news  that  the  principal  pass  was 
forced,  and  orders  were  given  to  close 
the  gates  and  admit  no  one  whoever 
he  might  be.  This  was  a  cruel  pro- 
ceeding, for  later  came  the  real  de- 
fenders of  the  passes  with  the  poor 
inhabitants  that  dwelt  near  the  line 
of  retreat,  and  the  lamentations  of 
these  shut-out  fugitives  were  re-echo- 
ed hf  the  families  of  the  citizens 
withm.  Later  in  the  night  came  the 
indefatigable  Dr.  Walker  j  but  w^ 
as  his  wearied  men  and  himself  had 
earned  shelter  and  repose,  they  were 
obliged  to  endure  a  standing  position 


and  the  discomfort  of  the  cold  night 
air  till  morning,  when  they  forced 
their  way  on  the  gate  being  opened 
to  the  colonels  of  the  r^imoits  who 
had  arrived  the  day  before.  Lundy 
would  not  receive  the  new  auxiliaries 
within  the  walls.  As  he  calculated 
on  surrendering  the  city,  Uieir  pre- 
sence would  be  only  an  embarrass- 
ment and  a  cause  of  the  greater  dearth 
of  provisions. 

Next  day  came  proposals  from 
King  James,  who  had  arrived  at 
Johnstown,  within  five  miles  of  the 
city,  for  an  honourable  capitulation, 
accompanied  bv  an  invitation  to 
commissioners  from  the  city  to  visit 
him  at  that  village  for  the  framing 
of  conditions.  Lund^  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  authorities  received  the 
tidings  with  pleasure,  but  the  future 
(Jovemor,  the  inflexible  George,  nei- 
ther countenanoed  their  proceedings 
nor  joined  in  the  deputation. 

James  received  the  commissioners 
on  a  little  eminence  on  the  Derry  side 
of  Johnstown,  his  forces  at  the  time 
and  in  that  place,  consisting  of  12^000 
men,  of  whom  5,000  wex^  cusciplined 
and  well-dressea  Gaula  These  and 
the  better  appointed  of  the  Irish 
soldiers  were  quartered  in  the  camp, 
the  latelv  raised  forces,  in  whose 
dress  and  discipline  there  was  still 
much  to  be  desired,  being  provided 
for  in  the  little  town  and  at  the  rear 
of  the  two  eminences,  on  one  of 
which  the  King's  pavilion  was 
pitched.  The  monarch's  costume 
was  a  little  more  gay  in  appearance 
than  when  he  rode  down  Thomas- 
street.  A  white  and  red  plume  fas- 
tened by  a  brilliant  cross,  decorated 
his  gray  hat,  and  many  orders  sur- 
rounded the  royal  star  on  the  breast 
of  his  coat.  The  deputation  was 
graciously  received,  and  thesurrender, 
accompanied  by  most  honourable  con- 
ditions, arranged. 

Next  day,  a  fine  one  in  April,  it 
was  a  pleasant  sight  to  the  coief 
authorities  of  the  city,  when  the  king 
was  seen  approaching  the  town  in 
military  pomp  to  receive  assurances 
of  all^nance  from  his  prodi^;^  chil- 
dren ofDerry.  But  good  Dr.  Walker 
had  not  given  countenance  to  tJie 
proceeding,  and  his  party  was  strong. 
So  when  the  King  was  some  200 
yards  from  Bishoirs  Gkite,  a  saker 
belched  out  smoke  and  flame  towarda 
him  by  way  of  salute,  and  stret<^ed 
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an  aide-de-camp  and  a  few  others  on 
the  sod  by  hia  side  and  before  his 
face.  The  royal  party  not  prepared 
to  play  at  short  or  long  shots  with 
the  patriots  now  under  shelter,  turned 
at  once,  and  soon  achieved  a  safe  dis- 
tance from  such  inhospitable  enter- 
tainers.. It  is  said  that  the  brave 
and  honest  minded  Sarsfield  did  not 
move  from  the  spot  for  some  seconds, 
stunned  by  admiration  of  the  deter- 
mined will  of  the  citizens,  or  surprise 
at  this  piece  of  treachery.  The  Deny 
men  excused  the  warmth  of  the  re- 
ception by  the  approach  of  the  Irish 
forces  nearer  the  city  than  was  sti- 
pulated. Still  it  was  not  necessary 
to  aim  the  saker  in  the  direction  of 
the  king's  person.  "  Perhaps  it  was 
right  to  dissemble  their  love,"  but 
why  commit  L^  M^jest^  ? 

Governor  Lundv  withdrew  from 
his  disobedient  su ejects,  and  to  the 
single-minded  and  fearless  George 
Walker  was  the  defence  of  the  city 
intrusted.  The  gallantry  of  the  de- 
fence and  the  sutferings  and  priva- 
tions of  the  defenders  are  known  to  the 
world,  as  well  as  the  terrors  and  suflfer- 
in^  of  the  poor  Protestant  people 
dnven  under  the  walls,  and  ooliied 
to  remain  there  a  day  or  two.  \Tk 
can  conceive,  for  our  country  has  fur- 
nished too  many  examples,  the  in- 
tense mutual  hate  of  individuals  of 
opposing  parties,  pitted  and  irritated 
against  each  other  bv  a  long  series  of 
ill  offices,  but  we  are  heartily  ashamed 
of  General  Hamilton  and  those  offi- 
cers, gentlemen  by  birth  and  educa- 
tion, who  did  not  mcure  strenuously 
resist  the  barbarous  proceeding  of  De 
Rosen.*  Things  were  not  altogether 
so  bad  as  stated  in  the  plav  called 
the  "Siege  of  Londonderry,  where 
we  read,  "Terms  agreed  on : — No 
exchange  of  prisoners,  but  hang  and 
quarter  on  both  sides."  Still  many 
instances  of  murder  in  cold  blood 
took  place  during  the  siege. 

I^  continues  still  a  troublesome 
enigma  that  the  place  could  have 
held  out  so  long.  The  French  could 
hardly  have  b«en  well  up  in  the 
science  and  art  of  battering  and  min- 
ing, and  what  could  the  mere  peasant 
recruits  effect  in  the  needful  opera- 
tions.   Give  them  pikes,  and  show 


them  a  practicable  breach,  and  no 
doubt  they  would  have  exhibited 
their  mettle ;  but  there  was  evidently 
no  one  outside  possessing  the  needful 
genius  for  bringing  a  siege  to  a  speedy 
clcise. 

At  last,  when  it  seemed  that  starv- 
ation had  nearly  done  its  worst, 
Walker  received  information  through 
a  note  brought  in  a  button  by  a 
young  rapparee  that  Colonel  Kirkd 
was  near  at  hand,  and  that  an  imme- 
diate attempt  would  be  made  to 
smash  the  boom  drawn  aeross  the 
Foyle,  and  bring  relief  to  the  suf- 
ferers. 

Ah !  it  was  an  exciting  spectacle 
to  the  thousands  of  starving  creatures 
sitting  on  walls  and  roofs,  when  four 
gallant  vessels  were  seen  passing  the 
old  fort  of  Culmore  down  the  river, 
and  the  Guardian  frigate  exchanging 
shots  with  the  little  garrison.  On 
they  came  strongly  and  steadily,  little 
heeding  the  showers  of  bullets  with 
which  they  were  assailed  from  small 
arms  on  each  side.  And  now  with 
her  ponderous  weight  the  largest 
vessel  dashes  against  the  wooden 
barrier.  In  vain  I  it  holds  together, 
and  the  good  vessel  is  run  aground 
by  the  force  of  the  recoil.  Now.  the 
enemy  put  off  to  board  her,  and  an- 
other tnes  the  shock.  Lo,  the  stranded 
vessel  has  rishted  herself  by  a  broad- 
side, and  tftking  another  charge  at 
the  obstruction,  a  mighty  crash  is 
heard,  the  barrier  is  shivered,  the 
vessels  pass  through,  shouts  rend  the 
air,  and  all  that  have  not  perished 
through  weakness  and  the  excitement 
of  the  moment,  are  soon  restored  to 
strength  and  spirits.  On  the  last 
day  of  July,  1689,  the  siege  was 
raised. 

•caoHBsme  in  tvb  north. 

In  the  next  month  we  find  Duke 
Sconberg,  or  Schnnberg,  or  Schom- 
berg  investing  Oarrickfergus,  and  the 

food  chaplain,  George  Story,  who 
as  left  us  a  gossiping  picturesque 
narrative  of  what  he  witnessed, 
stops  the  regular  account  of  the  ad- 
vance of  the  trenches,  and  the  exe- 
cution done  on  either  side,  to  tell  the 
fate  of  an  incautious  soldier  of  King 
William's  army,  who  carried  public 


*  It  must  be  said  in  excuse  for  Hamilton  that  he  had  jort  been  superseded  hi  favour 
of  De  Rosen,  who  at  the  time  of  the  inhuman  proceeding  was  absolute  in  command  of 
the  besieging  force. 

VOJL  LXVIL— NO.  CCCCn.  ^ 
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resentment  into  the  social  communi- 
cations of  the  individuals  of  the  op- 
posing forces. 

^*  During  this  parly  a  poor  DtUchtnan  waa 
shot  from  the  walls  makin)^  bis  returns  to 
reproaches  against  the  Prince  of  Oranpt, 
our  king,  saying  that  their  king  was  a 
tinker  king;  he  had  nothing  but  brass 
money.  He  was  not  nimble  enough  at 
getting  off  when  the  parley  was  over,  and 
•o  lost  his  life  for  his  jest's  sake." 

After  a  smart  attack  and  defence, 
the  gaiTison  capitulated,  and  were 
allowed  fo  march  out  with  their  arms 
and  some  baggage,  and  repair  to 
Newry.  MacCarthy  Mor  was  the 
commander.  There  is  no  suspicion 
attached  to  his  bravery,  but  how  the 
representative  of  a  Jong  line  of  Irish 
chiefs  could  demean  himself  as  men- 
tioned in  Story*s  narrative  is  a  sad 
piizzle,  especially  as  the  English  and 
Dutch  officers  entering  the  town  after 
the  conference  were  liberally  treated 
to  wine  and  other  refreshments.  Here 
are  the  words  of  the  text  :— 

**  The  articles  were  scarce  agreed  to  tiH 
Mackarty  Moor  was  in  the  Duke's  kitchen 
hi  the  camp,  which  the  Duke  smiled  at, 
and  did  not  invite  him  to  dinner,  saying  if 
he  had  stayed  like  a  soldier  with  his  men, 
he  would  have  sent  to  him,  but  if  he  would 
go  and  eat  with  servants  in  a  kitchen,  let 
hfan  be  doing.** 

The  town  had  been  defended  by 
two  regiments,  badly  dressed  but 
stout  fellows,  and  credit  is  given  them 
by  the  chaplain  for  their  manly  con- 
duct. About  150  men  were  lost  by 
his  account  on  each  side.  Colonel 
Whalley,  who  with  his  men  lay  before 
the  breach,  was  with  difficulty  re- 
strained from  entering  the  fortress 
and  treating  it  as  if  taken  by  assault 
The  humanity  of  the  brave  old  fo- 
reigner and  the  good  feelings  of  the 
historian  are  evidenced  in  the  suc- 
ceeding extract 

**0n  Wednesday  the  28th  of  August, 
about  Ten  a  Clock,  the  Jrish  marched  out, 
and  had  Sir  William  Russell  a  Captain  in 
€ol(mtl  Coys  Regiment  with  a  partj'  of 
Horse,  appointed  for  their  Guard.  But 
the  countrey  people  were  so  inveterate 
against  them  (remembering  how  they  had 
sensed  them  some  days  before),  that  they 
stript  roost  part  of  the  Women,  and  forced 
a  great  many  Arms  from  the  Men,  and  took 
it  very  ill  that  the  Duke  did  not  order  them 
all  to  be  put  to  Death  notwithstanding  the 
Articles.  But  he  kn(*w  better  things,  and 
so  rude  were  the  Irish  Scots  that  the  I)uke 
was  forced  to  ride  in  among  them  with  hia 


Pistol  in  his  hand  to  keep  tha  frisk  froHt 
being  murdered.  The  poor  /riafc  *were 
obli^  to  fly  to  the  Soldiers  for  protection^ 
else  the  countrey  people  would  have  used 
them  most  severely,  ao  angry  are.they,  one 
at  another  tho  they  live  all  in  a  countrey.** 

The  Duke  of  Schonberg  at  this 
time  was  old  but  still  vigorous  for 
his  time  of  life.  His  appearance 
presented  a  striking  contrast  to  that 
of  the  English  officers  with  their 
laced  three-cocked  hats,  muddy- 
looking  buff-coats  and  jack  boots,  for 
he  retained  a  suit  of  genuine  plate 
armour  for  body,  arms,  and  thighs 
His  head-dress  was  a  servit*^abie  if 
old-fashiuned  helmet,  and  he  wore 
the  russet-boots  of  Charles  II.'s  day. 
He  was  as  true  to  the  sovereign  under 
whom  he  served  for  the  time  as 
Dugald  Dalgetty  himself,  strictly 
honoured  his  engagements,  and  as  we 
have  just  seen,  was  blessed  with  a 
kindly  disposition. 

Our  reverend  historian  accom- 
panied Schonbeij*s  army  to  the  South 
through  Belfast.Lisbnm.Hilsborough, 
Dromore,  Loughbritlana  («V),  Newry, 
and  so  on  to  Dundalk,  taking  shrewd 
note  of  anything  worth  observation 
in  the  customs  or  appearance  of  the 
country  people.  ELe  has  left  it  on 
record  that  Schonbeig  would  not 
open  a  letter  received  at  Belfast  from 
the  Duke  of  Berwick  then  at  Newry, 
because  it  was  addressed  to  "  Ck)unt 
Schonberg."  "  My  master,  the  King 
of  England,**  said  he.  has  honoured  me 
with  the  title  of  duke,  and  therefore 
the  letter  is  not  for  me."  We  must 
quote  his  remarks  on  Lasbum. 

**Thi8  is  one  ol  the  prettiest  Inlaad 
Towns  in  the  North  qf  Jr^amd,  and  one  of 
the  most  £«7^/MA-like  places  in  the  king- 
dom. The  Irish  name  is  lAthnagarva 
(should  be  Lisnacearrva^  fort  of  the  card- 
players),  which  they  tell  me,^  signifies  the 
Gamesters  Mount ;  for  a  little  to  the  Nortk- 
East  of  the  Town  there  is  a  Mount  moated 
about  and  another  to  the  Souih-West. 
These  were  formerly  surrounded  with  a 
great  Wood,  and  thither  resorted  all  the 
Irish  Out- laws  to  play  at  Cards  and  Dice. 
One  of  the  most  considerable  among  them 
having  lost  all,  even  his  cloatha,  went  in  a 
passion  in  the  middle  of  the  night  to  the 
House  of  a  Nobleman  in  that  Countrey, 
\\-ho  before  had  set  a  considerable  sum  on 
his  head,  and  in  this  mood  he  surrendered 
himself  his  Prisoner,  which  the  other  con- 
sidering of,  pardoned  him,  and  afterwards 
this  Town  was  built  when  the  knot  tA 
these  Rogufit  was  broke,  which  was  done 
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chiefly  by  the  help  of  this  one  Man.  The 
Town  is  80  modern  however  that  Camden 
takes  no  notice  of  it."" 

The  Duke  of  Berwick  did  not  wait 
to  receive  the  visit  of  the  other  duke 
at  Newry,  either  from  resentment  of 
his  letter  being  returned  unopened, 
or  some  equally  valid  cause.  He  set 
fire  to  the  town  and  decamped,  and 
this  burning  of  the  towns  where  he 
was  expected  gave  such  little  pleasure 
to  the  Williamite  general  that  he 
swore,  or  at  least  strongly  affirmed, 
that  if  any  further  manifestations  of 
the  kind  were  made  he  would  cease 
giving  quarter.  It  was  a  sad  siglit, 
the  com  lying  on  the  ground  unreaped, 
the  towns  burned,  the  houses  deserted, 
and  a  prospect  of  death  by  sword  or 
famine  to  the  once  comfortable 
country  dwellers.  The  Reverend 
George  Story  entering  some  houses 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  march  relates 
what  he  found. 

**Moat  of  them  that  I  observed  had 
crosses  on  the  inside  above  the  doors 
upon  the  Thatch,  some  made  of  wood, 
others  of  straw  or  rushes  finely  wrought. 
Some  Houses  bad  more,  some  less.  I  un- 
derstood afterwards  that  it  is  the  custom 
among  the  Native  Irish  to  set  up  a  new 
Cross  every  Corpus  Christ*  day,  and  so 
many  years  as  they  have  lived  in  such  a 
House,  so  many  Crosses  you  may  find.  I 
asked  a  Reason  for  it  but  the  Custom  was 
all  they  pretended  to." 

"  It  is  not  in  our  power  nor  would 
it  be  pleasant  to  dwell  on  the  halt 
made  by  the  Duke  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Dundalk  unable  to  make 
an  eflfective  attack  on  the  Irish,  while 
they  were  equally  prevented  by  the 
nature  of  the  intervening  ground  from 
surprising  his  mmp.  Damp  quarters, 
unfavourabie  weather,  and  consequent 
illness,  made  frightful  ravages  among 
the  soldiery  especially  the  English 
yeomen  used  to  better  food,  better 
lodging,  and  comfortable  firesides. 
The  first  sight  the  foreigners  got  of 
the  fniskdUiig  dragoons  did  not  well 
harmonise  with  the  character  they 
bore  as  good  fighting  men,  but  in  the 
winter  quarters  at  Dundalk,  cold  and 
other  privations  did  much  less  damage 
among  these  hardy  natives  than 
among  the  more  softly  nurtured 
Britons,  Loyal  Mr.  Story,  much  as 
he  valued  every  faithful  man  who 
drew  sword  or  pulled  trigger  for  his 
royal  master,  was  rather  (usappointed 


on  first  forgathering  with  the  hardy 
cavaliers. 

"  There  I  met  with  the  IniskUling  horse 
and  Dragoons  whom  the  Duke  had  ordered 
to  be  an  Advance-guard  to  his  Army.  I 
wondred  much  to  see  their  Horses  and 
Equipage,  hearing  before  what  feats  had 
been  done  by  them.  They  were  three 
Regiments  in  all,  and  most  of  the  Troopers 
and  Dragoons  had  their  Waiting-men 
mounted  on  Garrons  (These  are  small 
Irish  Horses  but  very  hardy).  Some  of 
them  had  Hdlsters  and  others  their  Pistols 
hung  at  their  Sword-Beits." 

The  foreigners  unaware  of  the 
strength  of  conjugal  affection  pre- 
vailing among  Irishmen  and  Irish- 
women, did  not  look  with  much 
approval  on  the  number  of  females 
in  the  quarters  of  their  brave  but 
inditferenUy  clad  allies.  We  must 
quote  in  illustration  a  supposed  speech 
of  Schonberg's  to  a  lew  of  them, 
when  his  phlegmatic  temper  was 
slightly  ruffled  ;  "  The  Boyne  Water" 
by  John  Banim  furnishes  the  text, 

"  *  Mein  Heafen,  here  is  much  more  of 
the  Irirthers*  hot  tempers  .  .  .  Basta  I 
I  hafe  never  met  such  things  in  any  service 
mit  your  Frenchmans,  your  Portugueses, 
your  Brandenbergians,  your  Englishnuina, 
or  your  Dutchmans;— Sacra,  nefer!  you 
one  Iniskiliingers  you  ride  here  to  join  us 
on  your  very  big  lean  cats,  and  all  de  wild 
fat  womans  of  Ireland  at  your  backs,  to  eat 
up  our  food  or  to  thief  it.  You  cry  in  great  • 
spirits  indeed,  *  send  us  always  on  de  forlorn 
of  de  army,*  and  den  you  cry  again, 
'  Oh,  we  can  never  do  any  good  now  no 
more,  indeed,  for  we  are  put  under  orders.'  ** 

The  brave  old  general  having  thus 
aired  his  vexation,  was  only  too  well 
disposed  immediately  after  to  give 
his  wayward  allies  all  the  honour 
really  due  to  them. 

In  their  intrenched  camp  they  re- 
mained till  November,  for  it  was  out 
of  the  question  to  force  the  two  avail- 
able passes  to  the  South,  which  were 
watched  by  Sarsfield,  Hamilton,  and 
De  Rosen.  Windy  and  rainy  weather:, 
working  in  the  trenches,  and  indiffer- 
ent tent  act!onimodation,  made  sad 
inroads  on  the  health  and  spirits  of 
the  comfortably-reared  English  yeo- 
men. The  Duke  did  all  that  lay  in 
his  power  for  the  well-being  of  his 
people. 

"  He  took  all  imaginable  care  that  the 
sick  shold  be  well  looked  after,  and  that 
those  that  were  well  should  have  bread, 
cheese,  brandy,  beef,  pease,  and  money,  as 
also  that  an  officer  of  a  componvj^ould  go 
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out  with  a  party,  and  fetch  in  f«ni  for  the 
soldiers  to  lie  upun.  For  a  great  niaoy 
began  now  to  be  sick  by  reas^m  of  the 
extreme  bad  weather,  and  most  of  them 
were  so  lasy  that  they  would  rather  starve 
than  fetch  fern  or  anything  else  to  keep 
themsdree  dry  and  clean  withal,  which 
certainly  was  the  greatest  occasion  of  dis- 
tampers.  sickness,  and  death  itself.  Many 
of  them  when  dead  were  incredibly  illthy> 

The  following  extract  must  suffice 
for  this  wretched  portion  of  the  nar- 
rative.  It  would  be  hard  to  match  it 
as  a  picture  of  desolate  wretch^- 
oets:— 

«<  The  chaplain  went  to  aee  the  aick  in 
'  the  hnts  once  a  day,  bnt  always  at  his 
going  foond  some  dead.  Those  that  were 
•Mre  seemed  very  sorry  when  the  others 
wtn  to  be  buried,  not  that  they  were  dead 
(for  they  were  the  hardest-hearted,  one  to 
another,  in  the  world),  bat  whilst  they  had 
them  in  their  hats,  they  either  senred  to 
lay  between  them  and  the  cold  wind,  or  at 
least  were  senriceable  to  sit  or  lie  on.** 

Before  the  camp  was  broken  up 
three  Dutch  soldiers,  straying  beyond 
the  lines,  were  taken  prisoners,  and 
brought  before  King  James,  and  he 
finding  thev  were  under  a  captain 
who  formerly  had  shown  him  kind- 
ness at  Rochester,  gave  them  some 
money,  and  dismissed  them  with  com- 
pliments to  their  chief. 

While  Schonberg  lay  at  Dundalk, 
Sarsfield  took  Jamestown  and  Sligo, 
—a  French  officer  in  the  latter  gar- 
rison making  a  very  pretty  defence. 
Dreading  an  attack  in  the  night  on 
his  little  fort,  he  lighted  bogwood  and 
pine  splinters,  and  hanging  them  oyer 
the  ramparts  he  discovered  a  taw 
(pent  bouse)  approaching,  and  had  the 
ffood  luck  to  kill  the  en^neer  and  a 
few  assistants,  and  fire  the  machine. 
Being  obliged  after  a  few  days  to 
capitulate  on  honourable  terms,  his 
force  manthed  out  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Story  says  that  Colonel  Sarsfield  took 
his  station  on  the  bridge  as  they 
marched  off,  and  offered  any  of  them 
tiiat  chose  to  change  -sides,  a  horse, 
and  arms,  and  five  guineas.  One  only 
was  found  seducible,  and  next  night 
he  decamped,  having  thus  weakened 
the  enemy  to  the  amount  of  five 
guineas  and  the  worth  of  the  horse 
and  arms. 


Daring  this  sad  war  portents  nnd 
prophecies  were  rife,  Mr.  Story  did 
not  think  it  beneath  bis  dignity  as 
historian  to  relate  the  following  in 
reference  to  the  unhappy  camping  at 
Dundalk  :— 

"*  Mr,  Hambklom  of  Tolfymoore  (ToUa- 
more),  a  Justice  of  Peace  in  his  Covntrey 
and  a  sober  ratM»na1  roan  related  that  Him- 
self and  two  i»ther  Gentlemen  with  their 
Servants  were  coming  frum  Dtthlin  into  the 
North  a  Year  at  least  before  oar  land'ng, 
and  as  they  «une  towards  Ptokdalk  tboot 
Nine  a  Clock  at  night,  they  espied  sereial 
little  twinkling  lights  in  tlie  Air  with  two 
larger  than  the  m^u  They  stood  Mtum  tirae 
in  the  Town,  and  designing  for  Xewty  that 
Night,  Mr.  HambleUM  went  a  little  before 
hia  company,  and  saw  the  same  Lights 
again  as  nigh  as  he  coukl  goess  about  th9 
Ground  where  we  afterwards  encamp  d. 
On  the  Side  of  the  Hill  as  he  was  to  go 
towards  the  Mountaiai*  be  tamed  about  and 
looked  at  them,  and  at  the  same  time  be 
heard  the  most  dismal  and  heavy  groans  in 
the  world.  This  startled  him  something, 
and  presently  his  company  caine  op  who 
all  saw  the  lights  and  heard  the  noise, 
which  continoed  till  they  got  ahnoet  to 
Newrjf ;  bat  the  h'ghts  they  saw  iw  ro'ire 
after  they  tamed  their  Baciei  ofif  the  Plains 
of  JDundaik.  They  have  a  great  ouny  sto- 
ries of  this  kind  in  Jreland,  and  the  Jmut- 
kiOmy  Men  tell  you  of  several  sach  things 
before  their  Battels ;  but  I  have  only  rbe 
Reader  s  pardon  to  ask  for  the  tnuible  of 
this." 

Schonberg's  military  fame  hnB  been 
somewhat  tarnished  by  the  ill  success 
of  Uiis  sadly  intemiptcd  march  on  the 
metropolis.  However  on  being  pre- 
yeat«d  from  proceeding  farther  than 
Dundalk^  he  could  not  with  safety 
mfl^e  a  retrograde  movement  to 
healthier  (quarters,  as  James's  forces 
would  be  immediately  on  his  track 
in  hot  pursuit  He  was  obliged  to 
stay  tin  the  King  thought  fit  to  break 
up  his  camp,  which  he  did  sooner 
than  he  needed,  and  Urns  acted  for 
the  benefit  of  the  enemy.  Wa  shall, 
perhaps,  in  a  futr -e  paiier,  ex- 
tract the  brave  old  commander,  and 
his  softly  nurtured  Englishmen,  and 
bis  hardier  Dtitch  and  Frenchmen, 
and  his  still  hanlier  EnniskHleners 
from  their  unhealthy  position,  and 
proceed  with  the  subsequent  events 
of  the  war. 
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